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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Twelve  months  ago  this  department  of 

In         the    Review  characterized    the   year 

Retrospect.    1397  ag  o^e  that  had  closed  upon  "  a 

vast  deal  of  unfinished  business  in  this  particular 
planet  that  we  inhabit."  Among  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  international  concern  that  the  year  1898 
had  received  as  a  legacy  from  the  year  1897,  a 
considerable  number  were  specified.  In  view  of 
all  that  has  happened  in  the  eventful  twelve 
months  of  1898,  it  is  by  no  means  uninstruct- 
ive  to  run  through  that  rSsumS,  which  occupies 
some  pages  at  the  beginning  of  our  issue  for 
last  January.  There  are  times  when  every- 
thing seems  to  drag — when  the  world,  if  mov- 
ing at  all,  would  appear  to  be  drifting  back- 
ward  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large  one  year  ago  with  the  conditions 
that  exist  to-day  ought  to  bring  assurance  to  the 
most  skeptical  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  prog- 
ress, and  that  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  very 
notable  times  in  which  to  work  and  to  observe. 
We  remarked  last  January  that  the  year  1898 
promised  to  be  A  momentous  one  for  the  people 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions, 
in  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
had  not  then  determined  what  this  country  ought 
to  do  about  Cuba.  We  had  not  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  Hawaiian  annexation.  We  were  still  con 
fronted  with  the  irritating  problem  of  the  seals 
in  the  North  Pacific.  And  there  were. other  less 
conspicuous  international  questions  the  discus- 
sion of  which  was  carried  over  into  the  new 
year.  As  for  our  British  friends,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  very  disagreeable  dispute  with  the 
French  over  boundary  questions  in  West  Africa  ; 
they  were  anxious  over  a  great  variety  of  diffi- 
culties that  had  come  up  in  the  course  of  their 
administration  of  India,  the  most  momentous 
of  which  was  the  costly  and  dangerous  war  with 
the  mountaineers  on  the  far  northwestern  fron- 
tier near  Afghanistan  ;  they  were  watching  with 
some  confidence,  but  not  without  anxiety,  the 


slow  but  seemingly  sure  progress  of  General 
Kitchener,  who  had  advanced  a  considerable 
distance  on  his  great  undertaking  for  the  ulti- 
mate rescue  of  Khartoum  and  the  reconquest  of 
the  Egyptian  Soudan.  England  was  seriously 
concerned,  moreover,  about  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  South  Africa,  and  not  a  little  excited 
over  the  threatened  break-up  of  China  and  what 
was  regarded  in  England  as  the  undue  growth  at 
Peking  of  the  power  of  the  European  continental 
governments.  It  is  true  that  the  last  month  of 
1897  had  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Greece  ;  but  the 
Turkish  troops  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly,  while  the  problem  of  Crete,  about 
which  the  war  had  originated,  was  seemingly  as 
far  as  ever  from  being  settled,  and  the  European 
admirals  with  their  naval  forces  were  still  on 
patrol  duty  in  Cretan  waters.  Italy  and  Austria 
had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  internal  dif- 
ficulties. France  had  been  almost  convulsed  by 
the  violent  dissensions  that  had  grown  out  of 
the  Dreyfus  question. 

The  year  1898  is  to  be  characterized 

^iear^uoa!  ^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  witnessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  things  and  that 
has  provided  several  magnificent  chapters  in  the 
history  of  progress  toward  the  firm  establislinient 
of  peace  and  order  among  the  nations.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mistaken  than  to  suppose  that  the 
principal  exhibitions  of  armed  force  that  the 
world  has  seen  in  1898  have  made  for  the  tri- 
umph of  brute  force  over  justice  and  riglit.  On 
the  contrary,  the  English-speaking  men  who 
have  in  1898  opened  the  Nile,  made  Khartoum 
accessible  once  more,  and  brought  the  Soudan 
into  relations  with  the  outside  world,  have  per- 
formed a  most  noble  and  humane  task  for  civi- 
lization and  peace.  The  empire  of  the  Kalipha 
meant  the  sword  and  the  torch  as  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  life.  Tlie  men  who  had  destroyed  Edhem 
Pasha's  army  and  had  afterward  murdered  Gor- 
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don  at  Khartoum  liad  spread  devastation  through- 
out a  vast  region,  destroying  tho  lives  of  jiiilliona 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  With  much 
bloodshed,  it  is  true,  but  with  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, General  Kitchener  lia^  anniiiilatcd  that  evil 
dominion  of  the  Kalipha,  whilu  leaving  every 
Mohammedan  in  the  Soudan  as  free  as  are  the 
Mohammedans  in  India  in  their  customs  and  re- 


'— From  Punch  (London). 
(Apropos  or  ttiB  BQccesa  ol  Oeneriil  Kitchener's  appeal  for 
money  with  which  to  build  the  Gordon  Memorial  College 
at  Khartoum.) 

ligious  observanceB.  No  less  praiseworthy  than 
the  splendid  missionary  work  of  Kitchener  and 
his  men  has  been  the  execution  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  a  righteous  judgment  against 
Spain's  atu^mpt  to  continue  by  brute  force  to 
exei'cise  sovereignty  in  eolunial  possessions  wliere 
the  inhabitants  had  rebelled  fur  good  cause  and 
where  it  had  been  demonstrated  Chat  those  inbab- 
itaiits  could  be  sul>dued  only  by  extermination. 

.     .  If  we  could   have  induced    Kiiain  to 

of  Ming  withdraw  without  our  i-esurt  tu  corn- 
to  Sw/-..  p„]gi„„^  it  ,„„„i,]  ii^ve  been  very  for- 
tunate. Rut  since  Spanish  slati'smithKhip  naw  no 
way  to  yield  e.xcept  after  ttoiiie  bIiow  of  ri'sisUnce, 
it  WAS  only  merciful  to  Spain  that  we  should  have 
sent  our  ships  and  our  troops.  It  would  have 
been  still  kinder  to  K[)ain,  as  une  liHiks  back  u]>on 
the  course  of  the  past  three  yeani,  if  we  had  acte<l 
considerftbly  sooner.      As  matters  stand,  we  have 


rendeied  very  substantial  service  to  the  people 
residont  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  to  all 
legitimate  commerciat  interests  in  any  manner 
affected,  while  we  have  also  performed  for  Spain 
an  amputation  that  was  absolutely  required  by 
the  existing  conditions.  For  reasons  economic 
and  political,  which  we  may  not  pause  here  to 
sum  up,  it  became  inevitable,  after  the  close  of 
our  Civil  War  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  this  country,  thai  Spain  must  certainly  lose 
(,'ub»  in  the  near  future.  The  ten  years'  war,  last- 
ing fnim  1  BOH  to  I S7S,  cost  Kpain  the  lives  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  troops  and  a  stupen- 
dous satrrifico  of  wealth.  The  end  of  that  war  was 
an  inconclusive  compromise,  and  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  Cuban  freedom,  far  from  aban- 
doning their  cause  as  hopeless,  took  to  heart  the 
lessons  derived  from  the  ten  years'  struggle  and 
waited  more  or  leas  patiently  for  the  time  to 
come  when  it  would  be  advantageous  to  renew 
hostilities,  knowing  that  Spain  could  not  forever 
hold  in  subjection  a  determined  people  living 
tlirce  thousand  miles  away.  The  Cuban  question 
had  been  so  interlinked  in  tlie  liistory  of  Ameri- 
can policy  for  seventy-five  years  that  our  inter- 
vention when  a  suitable  juncture  had  arrived  vss 
as  inevitable  as  any  of  the  great  laws  of  nature. 
The  successive  events  in  the  story  of  that  inter- 
vention have  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  now  ended. 

r*«  worid'i  '^''"'  ''"*''^''  success  of  our  aggreasive 

improutd     poHcy  lias  left  the  whole  world  in  a 

BuioBce.     j^j.  „mre  stable  position  than  we  found 

it  at  the  opening  of  the  year.     The  annexation 

of  Hawaii  has  given  that  interesting  group  of  isl- 

lettled   status,  and   oue   assumption  of 


responsibility  fi. 
liring  about  a  vastly 
p<ipiilcjus  archipelago 
serious  dilliculty  in  an: 
order  Throughout  the 
ly  elTicient  institutin) 
The  wisest  men  in  Sp 
'hut  boldly  the 


wholes. 


tJm  paintul 
by  busiiu-i 
the  <upufei 
merce  that 


of 


ppines  will  speedily 
'd  situation  in  that 
ought  to  have  no 
itiiig  the  (;ubans  to  restore 
iiind  and  to  maintain  fair- 
un<ler  republican  forms. 
11  are  venturing  to  express 
■lief  that  they  feel  in  the 
tliut  has  come  to  them  in 
This  view  has  been  taken 
■i-ially,   and  prevailed    in 


iiibers  of   ( 


SariigtisHa.  ,Some  of  the 
iiost  intclligi'iit  Siijiriiph  writers  ai-e  taking  the 
;roimd  that  uiidiT  luoilcrti  ciindilions  the  respon- 
iliility  111'  sovrii'igniy  over  distant,  colonies  is  far 
iioi't>  cosily  than  prolitable.  and  that  except  for 
lie  point  of  pride  involved  Sjiain  is  greatly  better 
■IT  without  Cuba  and  the  I'bilippinos  than  with 
hetn.      Of  course  the  two  situations  are  totally 
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difEerent.  Cuba  was  enti- 
tied  to  one  sort  of  aditiin- 
istration  and  the  Philippines 
to  aiiotlier.  The  Spaniards 
should  have  lea  mod  long 
ago  to  give  (>uba  to  the  t  'u- 
liatis  ill  as  oomplote  a  senst; 
as  the  English  have  givuu 
Canada  to  the  Canadians, 
while  they  should  also  havo 
learned  long  ago  to  admin- 
ister the  Philippines  strictly 
for  the  benelit  »{  the  popu- 
lation, following  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  model 
of  England  in  India.  The 
time  had  come  when  it  was 
too  Isto  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  Spain's  bad  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  there  was  no 

niinedy  except  to  almndim  „„k  rAiir.os  hk 

the  colonial  b\isiiiess  alto- 
gether.   This  heroic  remedy 

is  one  that  the  nations  which  need  it  never  have 
the  gi-ai-e  to  a«iminisier  lo  themselves.  It  has  l« 
lie  forced  ii|H)n  [hem  from  witliout.  Xon«  tlio 
less,  they  may  in  good  time  Icnni  to  appreciate  the 
si-rvice  that  lias  been  done  to  them  and  forget  the 
first  smart.  .Spain  may  ipiite  pos.sibly  have  a  bad 
year  or  two  at  home  with  which  to  end  the  nine- 
leimth  century  ;  but  it  is  ri'Hsonable  to  pn^lict 
tiiat  the  Spaniards  will  open  the  twentieth  with 
very  excellent  prospects.  Kor  the  first  time  in 
years  they  have  an  nndistiirlied  opportunity  to 
give  attention  to  Iminn  affairs. 


The  Carlists  have  been  mitkitig  much 
ff*»o""^  a'^".  ti«t  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
^'""e^s""'  *'""^  ''"'y  '■■^"  muster  a  large  foiTo 
*"  '■  or  that  tlu'y  will  find  any  very  wide- 
spread sympathy  among  the  people.  There  is 
no  large  aptn^tite  in  Spain,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  for  civil  strife.  The  Spanish  fann- 
ers and  the  8i>anisli  liuisiness  men  alike  u-aiitpettce, 
not  war.  The  vigomus  action  of  the  I'nit.id 
States  has  concluded  three  Spanish  wars — namely, 
Ihe  war  against  the  Cuban  army  of  lilwration 
that  had  been  continuing  for  three  years,  the  war 
against  the  insnrg<'nts  in  the  I'bilippinesi  that  had, 
with  some  intervals  of  (|uiescenci',  cnntinncd  for 
at  least  twt.  venra,  and  the  war  with  the  Ignited 
Slates.  All' these  are  now  at  an  end.  Spanish 
welcnming  iheir  surviving  s.>ns  hume 


from  tljo  Wi-st  Indies, 
the  almost  immediate  rel 
ippines,  a  in.ijority  of  ' 
pri,-..n.-Ts  of  war  bv  the 


blind  se 
young  <■ 
Queen  I 


of  tho. 


nig  n]«.n 
the  I'hil- 
:  br,.[L  held  as 
,  while  a  larg.' 
a  m.^re  peril- 
binds  ol  the 
IV.-  liii.l  all  the 
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lie  sentiment  in  favor  of  dyneutty-eiTiasliinK  as  a 
mode  of  relief.     Don  Carlos  is  now  jiast  the  age 


lol  ax 


HvlnB 


(Tliol'n-li,ii.l.ri 
MH-uracl  Kiiuli"')  U'llil  »■"!  iKirniweii 
fuiiilH  oil  the  HirtnKlh  of  a  oiiuw  that 
hv  triirkH  riirwImillivn^lHiiilt.) 
From  tktn  VuUvilc  (Miulrld). 

princi])!f:s  ;  anil  evon  his  oston- 
tatioiis  i|i!V<iti()ii  to  l.linl'liiiruhis 
not  likely  to  Hiirve  liiiri  any  prac- 
tif'al  [mqi'wc,  in  viitw  of  tho  fact 
that  tlio  Vatifaii  will  \m  on  the 
flidi!    of    till!    existing    order  of 
things.      I  III    is    vory    ridi — at 
letutt  111)  lias  a  very  rich  wife — 
and  he  lias  noihiii'tj  to  lie  wri-      aaa  carlob  amd 
oiwly  mihiiiii>v  jiliont.     The  ( 'ar-        "aihjiik  db  ckkh 
li«ls  have  uii.'Uinliredly  Im^i-ii  im-        *"=»■"■"*■*- 
deavoriiiK  to  win  ovi-r  to  t-ln'ir  side  the  returning 
soldier!)  by  ii'i^iinenis  an<l  bripvles  ;    hut  the  p>v- 
cninietit,    on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  in- 
formed and  very  iiiue.h  on  its  giianl  againwt  that 
particular  dangi^r.      The  anny  will  he  so  distrih- 
ntecl  and  (lispersi'd  a«  to  iniiiiiiiixe  the  possiliility 
of  its  being  eniplnveil  iifj:iiinst  The  pnfseut  ri-'/inii: 
(ienerul   Weyhir  is  innli-i-st.ood   to  have   ivjeeted 
all  ('ttrliMt  overlnres   and  t.i   \«:  supporting   8a- 
fjiista.       It  if  to  lie  <'>-ri''r     '    '■'  tlie  ennstiliilii'iiid 
Older  of  thiiigx,  thal'-«.Tiiiii,'"^^'".J'(,iiiiislry  will  re- 
si^i    Mild    that    a     eonsi;rvalive    ]i[ime    minister 
and  etihinel  will  eonie  into  olliee  very  soon.      Kven 
this  mild  i-hange,  however,  may  1»'  defeni-d  d.r 
Bome  weeks  or  tnonths. 

Spanish  stntesinen  imd  liiimieiers  will, 

OnriMd      if  civil  wars  and   revi-hitions  du  not 

tfOM.      j^jjg   ji„,j,.  m„,,„j„„,  IiHve  oni.ujrh   to 

occupy  them  in  the  j-eadjustnient  of  clie  piihlic 


dnlit  and  the  general  reorganization  of  affairs  on 
a  peace  basiti.    It  niiist  lie  reniemhei'L-il  that  Kpain 
has  biien  for  more  than  tliii;u  years  upon  a  war 
footing,  with  all  that  that  titrm  implies.      Aft«r 
the  ten  years'  strtiggle  in  ('uha  and   tho  Carlist 
wars  at  home  the  piihlic  debt  of  Spain  had  grown 
to  Hiii'h  diniensioiiH  that  it  U-eanie  neeessary  in 
aljout  ISM'J    to  go  through  with  what  was  virtu- 
ally a   proceeding   in    UuiknipKry.     The  public 
debt  was  sealeil  down  alHXit  half,  and  the  cred- 
itors "f  Spain  were  cibliged  tJ)  accept  something 
like  fifty  w;nts  on  tlie  dollar  of  the  priiicii>al,  not 
linneiition  agocd  deal  of   reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest.      Spain    will   doubtless   endeavor  to 
divest  herself  of  as  large  a  part  of  her  burden  of 
fresh  indeht.eiliiesK  as  the.  never-failing  ingenuity 
of  Spanish  statesman.siiip  can    (ind  ways- to  re- 
pudiate.    The  first  step,   probably,  will  be  the 
disavowal  of  re«]MjnsibiIiiy  for  what  the   Span- 
iards iHTsisienlly  call  the  ■■l.'ubau"  debt.     They 
will  perhapa  inanagi-  to  make  this  phrase  carry 
Honiething    like    (ive    hundred  ■ 
niilltnn  dollars   of   money   that 
they  have  iforrowed  and  spent. 
It  will  Ikj  i-laimed  by  llie  Span- 
iards that  the  holders  of  these 
{Hirticular    issues  of  Spanish 
bonits  must  look  t.o  ('uha  or  the 
Unitwi  StaU«  for  their  pay.    The 
principle  involvwl  is  so  clear  that 
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Britain's  repudiating  the  debt  incurred 
by  her  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War  and 
instructing  her  bondholders  to  try  to 
collect  the  money  either  from  the  yonng 
American  confederacy  or  else  from 
France.  The  fant  that  England  might 
or  might  not  have  made  pledges  of 
American  revenues  as  a  part  of  the  se- 
curity for  Bucli  bonds  could  have  no 
relevancy  in  view  of  tlie  success  of  the 
■      1  Revolution. 


Ou(f««       One    of    the   particular  rea- 
•'Cuban--     sons  why  the  Cubans  fonght 
**'■        to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke 
was  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
burden  of  paying  interest  every  year  on 
an  immense  portion  of  the  Spanish  pub- 
lic debt.     The  purchasers  of  sticii  bonds, 
which,  of  course,  have  to  a  large  extent 
changed  bands  from  time  to  time,  have 
'bought  tliem  and  sold  them  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  risks  involved.      Such 
bonds  have  been  selling  a  very  Ions  way 
below  par  for  the  two  reasons  that,  first, 
Spain  herself  Was  close  ^o  bankruptcy, 
and,  second,  Spain  was  on  the  point  of      '  jp^Q^ 
losing    control  of    the    Cuban    revenues 
which  she  had  pledged  as  security.    The 
possibility  of    the  Cubans   winning    their  inde- 
pendence was   always  a    depressing   element   in 
the  market  value  of  those  bonds.      It  was  not 
in    the   least   understood  by    anybody    that    the 
obligation   went    with    Cuban    sovereignty,    but 
that  it  merely  went  with  Spain's  hold  upon  Cu- 
ban revenues.      If  it  had  been  understood  that 
the  "Cuban"  debt,  so  called,    was  in  reality  a 
Cuban  and  not  a  Spanish  liability,  then  the  fact 
that  America  was  emancipating  Cuba  would  have 
stiffened  the  price  of  those  securities  in  the  mar 
ket,  whereas,  in  fiu;t,  it  immediately  took  a  large 
part  of  the  value  out  of  them.      Some  Spaniards 
at  least,  have  leen  deluding  ihemselvi's  with  the 
idea  that  the  French  and  other  foreign  holders 
of  the  bonds   under    discussion  would    succeed 
in  getting  their  governments  to  raise  a  diplomatic 
question  with  the  United  Slates.     But  even  if 
such  a  question  should  be  raised  it  would  not  be 
aeriously  pressed.      And  it  would  not,  of  couise, 
be  entertained  for  a  momi'ut  by  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United   States.      It  appears  that  most  of 
these  obligations  are  held  by  Sjiatiiards  in  ^pain 
and  that  they  will  be  altogetli<-r  repudiated  is 
likely  enough,  although  the  curi-ent  interest  <  >u 
pons  are  being  honored  by  the  rii)aniah  (.oiirn 
menl  in  order  to  prevent  a  crisis.      Fifteen  j  Lars 
•go  Spain  scaled  her  interest- bearing  debt  donn 
from  About  t2,40U,0UU,<)U0  to  $1,200, OOU  UUU 


lAT  AND  SkSok  Rios  llnuniBon);  "Whose  load  is  thatf" 
From  Don  Qulrote  (Madrid). 

p  I  at  ¥  ''^''^  French  and  other  foreign  hold- 

Pubiie  ers  might,  if  they  chose,  enlist  the 
Financt.  'services  of  their  governments  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  justice  at  Madrid.  But  even 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  The  recent  prac- 
tice of  using  governmental  authority  and  pres- 
tige to  help  private  investors  collect  claims  against 
foreign  public  treasuries  is  not  to  be  commended 
on  anv  account.  It  is  a  VL-ry  dangerous  prac- 
tice It  enabks  certain  great  banking  ofl^bina- 
tions  in  Europe  to  stimulate  recklessness  and 
extra\agance  on  the  part -of  smgU  countries, 
with  the  result  of  the  issumgi^p'  large  public 
loans,  which  these  bankers  are  ji't.e  in  the  course 
of  time  to  Imv  up  at  Ion  figures  because  of 
the  irregularity  of  interest  payments  and  the 
general  uncertainty  of  the  security.  "Where- 
upon   these    bankei-s    at  the    I'avorabli 
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srful  g 


rangement  for  finan^ 
intervention  to  get  the  revenues 
of  the  small  state  mortgaged  for  the  Ijeiiefit 
<  [  the  foreign  dtbt  and  thus  turn  the  bad  so- 
cntities  into  gilt  edged  ouls  at  very  large  profits 
to  th(m-*,hes  If  tpam  chooses  U>  rc])udiaie 
hir  d<bt  iheic  should  be  no  govcriinii'iital  in- 
terfertiRe  fiom  the  outside  The  s]JiviilHlive 
inve'itor  ought  to  pocktt  hi«  losses  iilong  with  his 
gains      This  topic  18  ft  pertinent  one  in  view  of 
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the  probability  that  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  in  the  present  year  be  called  upon  to  ob- 
serve, and  to  some  extent  to  discuss,  the  aolution 
of  Spain's  serious  financial  problems. 

no.  .In  dealinif  with  tlieir  own  territorial 
Timijartht  pFoljloius  the  |>uo])]e  of  the  United 
Oniuifstau:  t^j^K^  will  do  well  if  they  adopt  the 
motto,  "  One  step  at  a  time. "  A  part,  at  least, 
of  the  discussion  tJiat  certain  well -moaning  ^a- 
tlemen  hail  endeavored  to  arouse  while  the  treaty 
of  pea<re  was  still  undt^r  negotiation  concerned 
problems  that  may  arise  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  solve,  but  that  liave  not  yet  made 
their  apjiearanco  in  the  practical  and  concrete 
foi'm.  The  ratification  of  the  ti'eaty  must  at 
least  precede  some  other  quesiions.  That  the 
treaty  will  Int  ratified,  no  person  of  safe  judgment 
and  good  opportunities  for  observation  lias  ever 
fur  a  moment  doubted.  The  argument  that  the 
United  Slates  is  not  empowered  l>y  virtue  of  its 
Constitution  to  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
outside  of  (hi;  Unit«d  States  is  to  be  set  down 
merely  as  an  intellectual  diversion.  It  lies  ossen- 
tially  in  the  natnre  of  the  modern  state  to  grow 
and  expand  us  it  lias  rea.sonablo  opportunity.  To 
supposo  tor  a  moment  tliat  a  great  nation  like 
ours,  of  more  than  seventy  million  people,  is  in 
some  way  estopped  by  certain  forms  of  words — 
agreed  upon  more  than  a  liundre<l  years  ago  by 
a  relatively  small  nun)l.«r  of  people  who  are  all 
of  them  now  dead — from  olxjying  tliost;  xanie  laws 
of  growth  and  development  tliat  inliere  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  race  and  of  our  political  or- 
ganism, is  to  ascrilM!  to  the  written  ('onstitution  a 
character  that  none  of  its  framers  ever  llioiight 
of  giving  to  it.  The  legal  and  constitutional 
case  is,  vitU  summed  up  elsewliei'e  in  this  issue 
by  P/.io'wor  Judson,  of  (.'liieago.  Many  of  the 
mistakes  that  the  Krencli  liave  ma<1e  in  trying  to 
eetalilish  co' jjdal  {■^issessiuns  liave  grown  out  of 
their  fcmdnessi'or  regularizing  everything  and 
their  desire  to  m,ke  all  their  acipiisitions  (it  into 
some  logical  scheme  of  colonial  organization  and 
adminiati-ation.  We  shall  he  Blrnngly  .lumpted 
to  fall  into  the  same  e,-ror.  Alnwly  the  ijood- 
gates  have  liurat,  and  the  couiilry  is  being  inun 
.iateil  with  a  perfect  firrent  of  metupliysics  toucli- 
ing  the  nature  of  politicjil  sovereignty  and  the 
transcendental  significance  of  annexation, 

■     For  those  whu  feel  reallv  worried  or 

^^  business  then,  is  one  word  of  comfort 
that  we  should  feel  justilied  in  offering.  They 
may  consider  tliemselvi's  entirely  at  liberty  tn 
forget  all  about  annexation,  with  tJie  certainty 
that  tbs  abatement  of  their  vigilance  will  sul>ject 
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States,  nor  yet  to  elaborate  any  compreiieneive 
scheme  of  government.  We  must  drop  the 
French  model  and  at  this  point  take  up  English 
methods.  We  need  not  make  definitions  at  all 
about  the  status  of  the  Philippines,  but  simply 
proceed  to  do  any  particular  work  that  may  re- 
quire to  be  done,  and  otherwise  do  nothing  at 
all.  First,  if  the  treaty  aboiild  be  ratified  we 
must  make  a  contract  with  private  shipping  com- 
panies for  taking  the  Spanish  soldiers  back  home 
at  our  expense.  That  will  involve  our  persuading 
the  insurgents  to  give  up  their  Spanish  prisoners. 
General  Otis  and  Admiral  Dewey  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  arrange  that  item 
of  business  without  much  trouble.  After  the 
prisoners  are  yielded  up  and  are  all  packed  off 
for  Spain  the  insurgents  will  have  to  be  per- 
suaded to  disband.  Gentlemen  in  Boslon  will 
not  be  able  to  lend  nmch  assistance  at  that 
point,  but  it  is  highly  probable  tiiat  men  now 
in  the  Piiilippines  or  that  general  part  of  the 
world — such  as  Admiral  Dewey,  Consul  Wild- 
man,  of  Iloug  Kong,  General  Otis,  and  others 
who  might  be  named — can  arrange  very  satis- 
factorily with  Aguinaldo  and  his  people.  There 
is  little  reason  [o  suppose  that  we  should  nee] 
for  any  length  of  time  to  retain  in  the  Phdip 
pines  the  services  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
American  troops  who  are  now  there.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  have  in  times  past  served  in 


n  the  Philippines.) 


the  native  regiments  with  the  Spanish  army — 
many  of  whom  have  also  subsequently  served  in 
the  insurgent  ranks — who  can  be  readily  formed 
into  an  excellent  body  of  military  police.  And 
since  the  people  are  quite  certain  to  l>e  very 
peaceably  inclined  and  are  ready  to  believe  in 
the  benevolence  of  the  mission  of  the  United 
States,  the  maintenance  of  order  is  not  going  to 
\}B  seriously  difficult.  It  will  not  be  a  very  baf- 
fling task  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
as  between  man  and  man,  nor  to  simplify  the 
existing  system  of  taxation — removing  needless 
burdens  from  agriculture  and  business  and  re- 
placing the  corrupt  and  rapacious  juethods  of 
the  Sjianiards  with  honest  and  fair  Anglo-Saxon 
methods.  These  matters,  with  the  policing,  are 
the  principal  ones  that  for  some  little  time  to 
come  will  have  to  be  attended  to.  They  are 
mattera  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  without  any  fuss  whatever  Ocu,  Leonard 
\Vood  has  been  arranging  at  Santiago.  Every 
one  in  this  country  will  be  deUghtt;d  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  the  largest  possible  con- 
trol of  their  own  affairs. 

ne  proetss  Qu"<5  l^sfore  the  anti  imperialists  " 
Aireadg  arc  aware  of  it  the  island  of  Porto 
*"'"  Rko  will  have  been  brought  into 
smooth  umning  order  under  the  new  regime, 
and  It  IS  quite  unlikely  that  the  oierbwrdened 
intellect  of  the  New  England  capital  will  have 
need  to  concern  itself  any  more  deeply  aliout  our 
relations  to  Porto  Klco  than  the  mttllectual  aris- 
tocracy of  Oxford  or  Edinourgh  has  occasion  to 
give  Itself  insomnia  over  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Bermuias  As  for  Hawaii, 
those  islands  have  been  govf  rntd  during  the  past 
forty  or  fiftj  years  by  the  same  white  element  of 
the  population — chiefly  of  American  and  English 
origin — tliat  is  in  control  at  present.  The  or- 
dinary work  of  administration  at  Honolulu  is 
going  on  as  it  bas  been  for  several  years,  with 
an  efficiency  that  deserves  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  civilized  men  everywhere.  Its 
foreign  affairs  will  iienceforth  be  carried  on  by 
our  own  Department  of  State  and  our  diplomatic 
service.  We  shall  have  no  occasion  in  ordinary 
times  to  bother  ourselves  with  its  internal  prob- 
lems, any  more 'than  the  people  of  Hawaii  will 
need  to  bother  themselves  about  the  internal 
problems  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  All 
intelligent  people  are  aware  that  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  races  of  different  customs  ami  ante- 
cedents in  the  same  community  creal 
and  delicate  problems,  new  phases  of  ' 
appear  from  time  to  time,  requiring  tli 
of  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  the  servi 
best  contemporary  states  man  sliip. 
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This  observation  applies  to  Hawaii 
'""VtitT"  P™cisely  as  it  applies  to  Cape  Colo- 
ny, the  Carolitias  and  our  Gulf  States, 
the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  people  of 
Boston  to  work  out  for  the  people  of  Xorth  Caro- 
,  lina  the  solution  of  their  race  problems,  and  it  is 
just  as  little  incumbent  upon  them  to  settle  such 
problems  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  certain 
amount  of  legislation  by  Congress  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary ;  but  it  will  he_  the  part  of  true 
statesmanship  to  hold  such  legislation  down  to 
the  very  narrowest  limits.  Good  admitiietralioD, 
rather  than  the  enacting  of  laws,  ia  the  thing  to 
be  desired.  And  the  way  to  ge*  good  adminis- 
tration, generally  Bpeaking.  is.  first,  to  appoint 
the  right  men,  and,  second,  to  see  tJiat  they  are 
not  liampered.  Thus  if  Dewey  were  to  be  made 
govern  or- general  of  the  Philippines  for  five 
years,  with  a  few  ships  at  his  service  and  a  few 
regiincnis  of  American  regulars  under  his  control, 
and  with  full  liberty  to  collect  and  expend  such 
revenues  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  system  of  civil  service  and 
the  carrying  on  of  ordinary  pubhc  business,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  anyihing  very  ba,d 
would  happen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  everything  would  go  smoothly 
there.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  just  this 
method  could  be  employed,  but  Congress  should 
Approximate  toward  it  as  far  as 


not  competent  to  do  it  unless  he  has  the  assist- 
ance of  Parliament  at  every  point.  The  status 
of  England  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  is  one  that 
cannot  be  e.tplainod  under  the  forms  or  terms  of 
international  law.  Egypt  is  a  quasi- independent 
state,  owing  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  through  whose  government  at  Constanti- 
nople its  international  afiairs  are,  in  theory  at 
least,  conducted.  Those  parts  of  the  great  Sou- 
dan that  have  now  been  recovered  by  General 
Kitchener,  vrere  formerly  known  as  the  equa- 
toriai  provinces  of  Egypt.  General  Kitchener's 
expedition  has  been  prosecuted  in  his  capacity  as 
Sirdar — that  is  to  say,  commander-in-chief — of 
the  forces  of  Egypt.  He  liolds  no  official  position 
under  the  British  (Jovernment,  whetiier  civil  or 
military.  He  was  formerly  an  engineer  in  the 
British  army,  but  liaa  for  some  years  served  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  iii  a  capacity  which  makes 
him  the  chief  military  official  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  subject  to  the  Khedive  and  the 
Khedive's  minister  of  war.  The  funds  for  the 
expedition  have  been  provided  chiefly  out  of  the 
Egyptian  treasury.  Where,  then,  does  England 
come  in.  and  wliy  are  the  British  pluming  them- 
selves so  highly  upon  their  great  victory  at  Om- 
durman  ?  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  anomaly,  a 
great  many  people  in  England  would  be  glad  if 
legal  fictions  were  abandoned,  the  transparent 
mask  thrown  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  country 
tributary  to  the  Nile  boldly  declared  to  be  a  part 


tfotii  England    .. 


rybodyin 
England   expects 

-    that    General 

Kitchener,  by  virtue  of  the 
attainments  and  qualities  he 
has  exhibited  in  hia  success- 
ful reconquest  of  the  Soudan, 
will  be  allowed  an  almost  un- 
restricted  hand  in  the  great 
work  of  reorganizing  the 
country,  creating  for  it  sys- 
tems of  pohce,  finance,  and 
justice,  and  a  full  scheme  of 
civil  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions. What  General 
Kitchener  will  do  with  this 
magnificent  opportunity  will 
be  one  of  the  things  worth 
living  in  order  to  obsei-ve 
tlltougli  this  auspicious  new 
/\year  1899.  Tlic  people  of 
'^reat  Britain  will  be  highly 
*  1  General  Kitch- 
's  work  in  the  Soudan, 
it  will  scarcely  occur 
iiiy   of  them  that  he   is 


it  hlB  desk  in  the  K 
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of  the  British  empire.  But  at  present  the  Eng- 
lish Government  thinks  it  butter  to  make  sure 
of  the  substance  and  pay  little  attention  to  tlie 
shadow.  British  withdrawal  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  peoj>le  of  Egypt  and  advantajjeous  to  no  le- 
gitimate interests.  On  the  other  han«i,  to  annex 
Egypt  as  France  has  annexed  Madagascar  would 
stir  up  a  great  pool  ot!  bitterness  and  wrath. 
And  so  England  holds  to  the  stalag  quo  and  does 
not  bother  about  definitions. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  peo- 
Cimgnai  pie  of  the  United  State,*  could  put  Tip 
ttaiiDo.  with  so  anomalous  a  condition.  Our 
eagerness  to  push  things  to  logical  conclusions  is 
not  so  great  temperamentally  as  is  that  of  the 
French,  but  we  have  so  long  livc^l  under  paper 
constitutions  that  it  distresses  us  to  he  unable  to 
classify  relationships  and  to  show  that  all  things 
are  in  conformity  with  i)rescribwl  plans.  As  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  our  Constitution  or  our  system  of  government 
that  would  retjuire  us  to  ixigularize  our  new  I'ela- 
tionships  towani  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Ladrones,  All  tliat  weeds 
to  be  said  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales, 
for  the  purposes  of  dealing  with  these  outlyhig 
dominions,  are  represented  by  Congress,  and  that 
Congress  is  authorized  to  do  as  it  likes,  ft  may. 
if  it  chooses,  maintain  a  military  occupation  of 
Cuba  tliat  shall  be  as  anomalous  and  appaii'ntly 
as  illogical  as  that  which  the  British  are  main- 
taining in  Egypt  and  the  t^oudan.  It  may  ex- 
tend the  United  States  tariS  arrangements  in 
aach  a  way  as  to  include  these  outlying  islands 
within  our  zone  of  free  and  unrestricteiJ  trade, 
or  It  may  give  to  each  one  a  distinct  tariff  sys- 
tem of  its  own.  It  may  set  up  twenty  distinct 
republics  in  the  Fbilippine  ai-cliipulago  if  it  so 
chooaes,  and  may  attach  them  to  the  United 
States  in  twenty  wholly  different  ways. 

_  The  treaty  of   (wace   was  signed  at 

Wrmrfwi  Paris  on  December  II).  The  Span- 
*""•"**'  '  iards  had  kept  iip  their  metaphysical 
•nd.  hair-splitting  policy  of  discussion  until  it  had 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
aioiu,  for  the  Anicyncan  commissioners  lo  present 
something  like  an  ultimatum.  The  Americans 
stated  precisely  what  they  proposed  to  do  and 
gave  the  Spaniards  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  Spaniards  accepted.  The  treaty  is  an 
elsborate  document,  l>ut  it  is  supposed  to  cover 
very  few  points  except  those  eimmcrarcd  in  llie 
protocol  of  August  \2.  What  [invporli'd  to  bo 
a  translation  of  the  Spanish  text  was  caliled  from 
Madrid  on  the  19th.  The  protocol  lind  included 
the  cession  of  Porto  Bico,  the  a)>andiinti)('nt  of 


Cuba,  the  transfer  of  an  island  in  the  Ladrones, 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  holding  of  the  city  and  port  of  Manila 
by  the  Americans  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
future  government  of  the  Philippines  by  the 
peace  commissioners.  It  would,  of  course,  have 
been  lietler  on  some  accounts  to  have  included 
the  cession  of    the  Pidlippines  in  the  iirolocol. 


eaty  o 


Under  circumstances  such  as  those  that  existed 
at  Paris  the  confen-ing  parties  cannot  meet  on 
equal  terms.  The  ten  weeks  of  tlui  conference, 
after  all,  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  cat 
playing  with  the  mouse.  The  Sjwnish  commis- 
sioners, especially  their  chairman,  Seflor  Monli>i-o 
Rios,  said  a  great  deal  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Americans  had  used  brute  strength  to  com- 
pel Spain  to  accede  to  terms  in  the  making  of 
which  Spain  bad  really  no  part.  This  was  ob- 
viously quite  true.  But  it  would  have  been  u 
cnrious  revonal  of  ordinary  rules  if  the  van- 
quished had  Iieen  allowed  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
victors.  Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
stronger  party  is  wrong  or  unjust  in  what  lie  de- 
mands.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the  United 
States  could  bo  justly  cnticised  was  that  it  should 
have  allowed  it*elt  lo  go  through  the  elaborate 
form  of  negotiating  and  discussing  terms  which 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  fixed  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  our  commissioners  took  with  them  from 
Washington.  There  were  advantages*,  however, 
in  the  ten  weeks  of  discussion.  The  time  tlnis 
gained  giive  full  opportunily  for  the  play  of  |iul)- 
lic  opinion  in  lioth  countries.  It  was  niiide  ch'iir. 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Guvernm.'iil  nf  the 
United  Slates  that  the  American  pMi,i>le  would 
support  tile  decision   to  stay  in  the  I'hilippinea. 
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It  gave  the  Spanish  Government  opportunity,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  convince  itself  tliat  tlie  lead- 
ing business  tnen  and  the  siil)stantial  Spanish  in- 
terests ill  general  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
'  loss  of  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
that  there  was  no  very  sorioua  danger  of  attempts 
to  make  revolution  or  to  overthrow  th((  dynasty. 
The  payment  by  the  United  State's  of  the  ex- 
penses of  tlie  repatriation  of  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  I'hilippines,  and  jiarticularly  the  tender  of 
twenty  millions  of  doUat's  to  S[>aiu  in  compensa- 
tion for  supi>osed  Si)anLsh  outlays  in  the  shape  of 
public  improvements  at  Manila  and  elsewhere, 
were  extremely  generous  concessions  for  the 
victor  to  make  to  the  vanquished  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  war.  It  would  !>e  hanl  to  fmd  a  precise 
parallel  uidess  one  w(ire  to  ri'^aiii  our  purchase 
of  California  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican  War 
as  a  precedent,  Tlio  cimnnissionei-s  were  ex- 
pected to  reach  Xew  York  the  <iay  iMjfore  Christ- 
mas and  to  present  their  iiuished  work  to  the 
President  as  a  (Jhriatnias  present.  It  was  also 
undeiutood  that  it  wouM  not  be  givi'n  to  the 
public  until  after  it  had  l)een  presented  to  the 
Scsnate  for  ratification,  althougli  its  provisions 
are  well  known. 

.  Coiigross  assembled  on  Decemter  5. 
tinPrtiiaeni'i  ihe  preaent  ('ongress  expires  by  limi' 
Meaiaga.  j^^j^,,  gj^  jiareh  4.  The  President's 
message  was  largely  made  up  of  a  recital  of  tlie 
lea<ling  events  in  the  war,  -  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  every  Presidential  message  is  pronounced  a 
state  paper  of  the  highest  value  ami  ability  by 
newspapers  and  public  men  that  are  friendly  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  whde  on  the  contrary  it  ah 
ways  seems  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  to  the 
newspapers  and  public  men  that  do  not  like  the 
President  or  his  policy.  We  happen  never  to 
have  read  or  heard  an  impartial  opinion  of  a 
Presidential  message.  President  McKinley's  de- 
liveranc<!  in  the  main  takes  the  narrative  form. 
The  futnn:  reaiier  who  S(»ns  the  aimual  messagtis 
with  a  view  to  finding  in  tliem  something  like  a 
connected  history  of  the  United  States,  will  come 
upon  taw  chaptei's  so  tlioroiighly  readable  as  this 
one  contributed  by  Mr.  McKiidey.  Witliout  any 
arguments  or  exhortatioiis  wbatsoi'vcr,  the  Pn^si- 
dent  manages  to  t<'ll  the  Ktorv  in  xneli  a  way  as  to 
carry  his  own  llifuvy  nf  the  war  ami  hwi  up  to 
his  conclusions  as  tu  rln^  results.  He  liefers  all 
discussion  of  the  futuri'  ^'nviMJimciit  •<(  nur  di>- 
pendencies,  very  pro])erly  wiiiliiig  until  iiU.rr  the 
ratification  of  the  trf-aty  by  ili.>  SeiiiiH\  Tin'  Nic- 
aragua Canal  has  the  PreKiiient's  urgetit  iiido7'so- 
ment,  and  he  takes  the  ground  not  only  that 
"  the  conatniction  of  such  a  mai'ititne  highway  in 
now  more   than    ever    indiBi)enHablc,"    but    that 


"our  national  policy  now  more  imperatively  than 
ever  calls  for  its  control  by  this  Government." 

,  One  of  tlie  principal  questions  that 

t«>  Amtrican  liaB  ])een  pressed  upon  the  attention 
*™ii-  (j(  Congress  by  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  recommendatiouB  of  the  Secretary  ol 
War  and  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
faii-s,  of  which  Mr.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  is  the  efficient 
chairman,  is  that  of  the  provision  for  an  enlarged 
regular  army.  It  is,  of  course,  a  hardship  to 
keep  under  arms  for  a  single  day  longer  than  is 
necessary  any  of  the  men  who  enlisted  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  on  patriotic  grotmda  with  the 
understanding  that  when  the  war  was  over  they 
should  receive  honorable  discharge.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities  tliat  Congress  should 
give  the  Government  pennission  to  recruit  a  reg- 
ular army  up  to  the  limit  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  about  lialf  of  whom  would  be  needed  for 
duty  in  Cuba,  while  the  other  half  would  be  di- 
vided more  or  less  evenly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  But  we  certainly 
ought  not  to  need  an  army  in  Cuba,  except  for  & 
very  short  time.  The  maintenance  of  the  peace 
there  should  in  the  near  future  be  intrusted  to  a 
well -organized  native  constabulary,  distributed 
and  operated  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the 


(ApropOBof  Hiott 


>comp(tt.tti)carniy  bllUBttrlbnted  mspect- 

ruTKl  Mill's  unci  Secrelnry  Alger.) 

I:  "I  wiiuldn't  be  found  dena  vritb  a  bill 
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Boyat  Irish  Constabulary  that  keeps  the  peace  of 
another  groat  island.  Nor  will  the  American 
people  lielieve  it  right  or  necessary  that  we  should 
maintain  aa  army  of  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pines, except  for  t«mporary  purposes.  The  ex- 
isting emergency  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Philippines  may  be  regarded,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  as  belonging  to  the  war  period. 
As  soon  as  that  emergency  is  passed  we  ought 
to  get  along  with  a  regular  army  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  thousand  men.  We  must  provide,  of 
course,  (or  the  education  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  officers  than  heretofore,  and  should  greatly 
improve  the  militia  system.  The  best  way  to 
promote  the  defense  of  this  country  lies  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  navy.  Let  the  army 
expenditures  be  held  down  to  the  strictest  point, 
And  let  the  naval  expenditures  be  generous. 


Ul(«t>B  San:  "OcDtlemen,  give  tbia  your  Immedlato  at- 
teDtlon."— Fram  the  Herald  (Kew  York) . 

It  was  understood  when  the  last 
nginCanai.    session  of  Congress   adjourned  that 

Senator  Morgan  would  bring  up  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  question  as  unfinished  business 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan did  not  disappoint  that  expectation.  He 
brought  forward  his  measure  on  December  7, 
and  soon  made  it  evident  by  t-crtain  test  votes 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  S'nate  is  in  favor  of 
the  project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ponding 
bill  the  Government  guarantit's  a  coriain  part  of 
the  bonds  and  assumes  virtual  control  thmugh 
its  representation  on  the  hoard  of  •iirectors,  al- 
though the  construction  is  Ui  be  carried  out  by  a 
private  company.  This  pro|iosition  is  liastnl  upon 
Uie  concession  frani  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica 
obtained  years  ago  by  an  AnuTican  company 
wbotio  charter  will  have  expired   next  October 


unless  certain  practical  steps  are  taken  mean- 
while. Another  American  company  has  now 
come  forward  with  a  concession,  known  as  the 
Cragin-Eyre,  which  it  claims  will  become  valid 
next  October  in  case  of  the  lapse  of  the  con- 
cession of  the  existing  company.  The  Cragin- 
Eyre  project  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists  at  the  head  of  which  is  ex-Mavor 
Wiliia-m  K.  Grac.-,  of  New  York.  Those  new 
c'incessio>iaire.i  express  great  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  construct  the  canal  rapidly  with  private 
capital — with  a  certain  amount  of  govornniontal 
backing,  which  does  not,  however,  involve  gov- 
ernmental control.  They  declare,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  arc  perfectly  willing  to  step  aside 
if  the  United  States  Government  sliould  decide 
in  favor  of  making  tlie  canal  a  public  enterprise. 
The  talk  in  England  of  opposing  the  American 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  C'anal  on  the  ground 
that  England  has  rights  under  the  Clayton-Iiul- 
wer  treaty  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  light  of  a 
very  sensible  and  intelligent  discussion  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  London  press.  That  old 
treaty  had  reference  to  a  specific  private  enter- 
prise then  under  contemplation,  and  has  in  simple 
point  of  tact  no  bearing  upon,  the  situation  as  it 
exists  to-day.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
England  if  the  United  States  should  construct 
and  control  the  Nicaragua  Canal  without  delaj'. 
There  is  only  one  absolutely  right  way  to  put  the 
thing  through.  That  way  may  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult at  the  outset,  but  it  will  be  incoiniw,rably 
the  best  in  the  end.  The  waterway  should  he 
constructed  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
a  direct  public  undertaking,  and  a  strip  of  land 
on  either  side  of  the  passage  should  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  order 
that  the  canal  may  bo  wholly  within  oiir  own  ter- 
ritory and  under  our  sovereignty.  Such  a  bit  of 
annexation  would  redound  more  certainly  to  the 
credit  of  President  McKinley's  administration 
than  its  acquisition  of  islands,  whether  in  the 
West  Indies  or  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Hr  McKinltn    '^^^  "  P^*''**  jubilee  "  at  Atlanta,  as 
In  matters  turned  out,  was  very  felici- 

'**  *""'*'  tously  timed.  Although  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  a  number  of  weeks  in 
advance,  it  happened  that  the  celebration  oc- 
curred four  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  p<-ace.  In  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
were  public  men  of  a  good  deal  of  weight  and 
standing,  both  in  this  country  and  niircjad.  who 
had  gi-ave  doubts  about  tiio  outcome  at  I'luia, 
and  who  thought  it  not  unliki-ly  that  the  confi-i-- 
ence  might  fail  to  agree  and  that  liosiilitiis  might 
iie  resumed.  The  signing  of  the  trriity  lent  a 
particular  significance,  therefoi-o,  to  the  Atlanta 
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gathering,  and  it  attracted  more  attention  by  tar 
than  tli6  earlier  celebrations,  impresMve  as  they 
were,  that  had  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  elsewhere.  President  McKinley's 
speeches  at  Atlanta  were  received  with  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
their  warmth  of  good  feeliug  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  that  prevails  everywhere 
throughout  the  North.  The  country  haa  never 
in  all  its  history  been  so  harmonious  aa  it  has 
been  during  the  year  1898.  The  President,  not 
only  at  Atlanta,  but  elsewhere  on  his  Southeni 
tour,  spoke  freely  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  recent  war,  and  justified  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  tlie  West  Indies  and  in  the 
islands  of  tlie  PaciBc  on  the  high  ground  of 
humanity  and  duty.  It  does  not  appear  that 
President  McKinley  is  in  the  least  carried  away 
by  any  of  tliat  sort  of  sentiment  that  is  in  cer- 
tain quarters  condemned  aa  "  imperialistic." 
The  President  has  made  it  plain  that  his  view 
of  Cuba  continues  to  be  that  which  he  expressed 
in  hia  famous  message  to  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  His  policy  in  the  Philippines 
may  perhaps  be  called  opportunist — that  is  to  say, 
he  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  our  doing  the 
work  that  is  now  at  hand  in  the  best  possible 
way,  on  the  theory  that  the  problems  of  the 
future  can  best  be  decided  when  they  in  their 
turn  become  the  problems  of  the  present, 

p^^l^^  Mr.  McKinley,  ever  since  the  war 
ani  Fortian  broke  out,  has  seemed  to  us  to  be 
Pdiehi.  ^gj.y  careful  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  does  not  regard  the  country's  foreign  policy 
aa  either  Republican  or  Democratic.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  strong  positions  lately  taken  in 
foreign  afiairs  by  Lord  Salisbury's  government 
have  been  immensely  aided  by  the  support  that 
the  cabinet's  positions  have  received  from  Lord 
Rosebery  and  other  eminent  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral parly.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  of  the  principal  questions 
arising  out  of  the  recent  war  thrown  into  the 
arena  of  parly  politics.  Several  Democratic 
leaders  have  issued  pronouncements  within  the 
past  few  weeks  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
their  intention  to  make  what  they  choose  to  call 
the  "imperial "  policy  the  Icailing  contention  of 
the  next  Presidential  campaign.  Colonel  Bryan 
himself  has  taken  that  position,  although  it  is 
only  by  way  of  adding  an  aiiti-impf^rialist  plank 
to  the  Chicago  platform,  to  which  he  still  pro- 
fesses his  full  allegiance.  As  against  this  pro- 
gramme of  Colonel  Bryan's  and  of  some  other 
Democratic  leaders,  it  is  to  be  urged  that  the 
Democratic  party  would  have  scant  prospects, 
indL'i.'d,  without  its  accustomed  support  from  the 


South.  But  no  matter  what  individual  leaders 
may  say,  the  South  aa  a  whole  believes  in  the 
extension  and  growth  of  American  influence. 
The  South  has  always  championed  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  the  tiouth  was  zealous  for  llie  lib- 
eration of  Cuba,  not  shrinking  from  the  resort 
to  war.  *Il  is  true  that  many  of  the  leading 
Southern  papers  seem  to  be  opposed  to  what 
they  call  the  ''policy  of  expansion  ;  "  hul  Sen- 
ator Morgan,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Gen.  Fitz. 
hugh  Lee,  Mr.  Henry  Walterson,  and  other 
Southern  Democrats  who  have  been  prominent 
in  action  or  discussion  during  the  past  few 
months,  are  the  men  whose  views  about  the 
present  international  situation  of  America  best 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  great  South.  At 
least,  it  is  not  going  to  be  found  feasible  to  set 
the  Democratic  party  in  line  against  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  a  fictitious  issue  lo  be  entitled 
"imperialism"  or  "expansion."  A  good  many 
men  who  imagine  themselves  at  the  very  oppo- 
site extremes  on  such  questions  would  findjupon 
a  familiar  comparing  of  notes  that  their  points  of 
view  are  not  seriously  unlike.  Certainly  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  his  remarkable  Southern  tour 
did  not  encounter  any  hostility  on  the  score  of 
deep  antagonism  to  the  principal  clauses  in  the 
protocol  and  the  peace  treaty,  any  more  tlian  he 
had  encountered  antagonism  on  those  grounds  iti 
his  Western  traveling  some  weeks  previous. 
Colonel  Bryan,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  re- 
signed the  command  of  his  Nebraska  regiment 
aa  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  on  tht 
ground  that  he  could  be  more  useful  as  a  civilian 
than  as  a  soldier,  and  bis  honorable  discharge 
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waa  obtained  without  delay.  His  regiment  was 
one  of  tliose  reviewed  by  President,  McKinley  in 
the  Soutli,  and  it  was  higlily  complimented  upon 
its  good  appearance,  wliile  Mr.  Uryan  himself,  in 
connection  with  his  discharge,  was  in  receipt  of 
warm  and  sincere  wor<is  of  praise  for  the  faithful 
and  efRcieiit  manner  in  which  lie  had  performed 
all  of  bis  military  duties.  It  is  understood  that 
he  will  devote  himself  to  political  mattets  during 
the  next  year  or  two,  anil  the  opinion  seems  very 
general  at  present  that  his  friends  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  for  him  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  in  the  year  1900. 

President  McKinley's  Southern  tour 
ami  tM  embraced  several  States,  and  he  was 
Caiortd  Hen.  rgcgjyg^j  ^ith  great  courtesy  wher- 
ever he  went.  His  tributes  to  the  valor  of  the 
Confederate  trooi>s  were  grateful  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  great  struggle,  and  will  have  served 
a  useful  end  in  helping  to  remove  such  slight 
feelings  of  sectional  pi'ejudico  as  may  have 
persisted.  The  events  of  1898  have  however, 
effaced  alniost  all  sitch  feelings.  The  visit  paid 
by  the  Presidential  party  to  the  great  industrial 
school  over  which  Mr.  Booker  T.  Waslungton 
presides  at  Tiiskegee,  Ala.,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  call  the  country's  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  of  practical  education  for 
the  negro  race.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
McKinley's  words  will  have  carried  considerable 
iveight  with  those  leaders  of  the  colored  men 
throughout  the  South  who  have  at  this  time  so 
critical  a  responsibility  for  the  wise  direction  of 
negro  opinion.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  the 
cclored  man  to  be   patient  while    he  notes  the 


growth  of  a  movement  every- 
where in  the  South  to  ex- 
clude him  from  his  constitu- 
tional political  rights.  Nor 
can  any  one  expect  it  to  !» 
easy  for  the  colored  man  to 
accept  the  theory  that  such 
exclusion  is  for  his  own  frood. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  jirobably 
the  opinion  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  wisest  friends  of 
the  negroes  that  the  fi-an- 
chiseiaat  present  more  liarm- 
ful  than  useful  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  well  afford 
to  allow  white  men  to  do  the 
voting  and  hold  the  offices, 
if  only  colored  men  are  ac- 
corded justice  in  tlie  courts 
of  law,  with  fair  and  equal 
opportunities  to  obtain  edu- 
cation and  to  acquire  proper- 
ty. In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  equal  political 
privileges  will  never  be  exercised  to  advantage, 
except  as  the  race  has  built  itself  up  upon  the 
foundations  of  education  and  thrift.  It  is  wholly 
harmful  to  colored  men  to  be  given  postmaster- 
ships  in  communities  where  nine-tentlis  of  the 
mail  matter  sent  and  received  belongs  to  wliite 
patrons  of  the  office  who  are  opposed  to  a  colored 
postmaster.  Mr.  McKinley  himself  has  made 
mistakes  in  that  direction. 

ji^  The  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to 
Trantfar  the  United  States  bears  the  date  for 
tf  Cuba.  QJUQJai  purposes  of  January  1.  The 
last  days  of  December  witnessed  a  good  deal  of 
activity  in  the  sailing  of  American  troops  for 
Cuba  and  a  corresponding  departure  of  S]>ani8!i 
troops  for  Spam.  The  newspapers  in  Decembei 
almost  every  ilay  had  reports  of  rioting  some- 
where in  the  city  or  province  of  Havana.  It  was 
to  have  been  expected,  however,  that  the  inevita- 
ble relaxation  of  Spanish  authority  while  large 
bodies  of  Spanish  troops  were  still  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  sail,  and  before  the  Americans 
were  able  to  assume  police  control,  would  result 
in  a  good  deal  of  petty  friction  Ijelweeii  indi- 
viduals and  also  between  groups  of  Spaniards 
meeting  Cubans  on  the  streets  or  in  public  places. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  the  great  work  of  evacu- 
ation up  to  the  present  time  has  been  accom- 
plished with  so  marvelous  a  smoothness,  and  that 
the  process  of  turning  the  island  over  to  the 
American  soldiers  as  temporary  caretakers  should 
have  been  carried  out  so  effectively  and  so  rapidly. 
When  the  facts  come  to  be  fully  known  and  can 
be  estimated  justly  from  some  distance  of  time, 
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it  will  be  admitted  that  Spaniards.  Cuban?,  and 
Americans  alike  are  entitled  to  no  smal\  degree 
of  praise  for  the  parts  they  have  played,  respect- 
ively, in  the  extremely  trying  and  delicate  bus!' 
ness  o\  October,  November,  and  December,  1898. 

iVow  te  Deal  All  essential  questions  as  between 
"iettaa'ni  ^P*'"  ^""^  '^"^  United  States  have 
paitiota.  been  disposed  ot,  by  virtue  of  the 
plans  which  will  almost  immediately  have  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  civil  Dffidals  from  tlie  West  In- 
dies and  the  Philippines.  The  next  practical 
step  of  iirst  importance,  obvioiisly,  is  the  adjust- 
ment ot  questions  that  may  arise  between  the 
United  "States  and  the  insurgent  troops.  There 
JB  everylliinft  to  bo  said  in  favor  of  the  most 
generous  and  considerate  tniatinent  by  this  coun- 
try of  the  men  who  have  l>een  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence, and  who  now  find  themselves  in  many 
if  not  in  most  cases  hungry,  ragged,  and  poor. 
It  is  for  the  best  interest  of  (.!uba  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cuban  army  of  liberation  now  re- 
maining in  camps  and  under  arms  disperse  rap- 
idly and  become  a1)Sorbed  in  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  Hut  it  will  great- 
ly facilitate  that  disjiersion,  and  also  greatly  pro 
mote  good  feeling,  if  the  United  States  advance 
money  to  pay  off  the  rank  and  file  of  the  troops. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines.  Generous  treat- 
ment, even  apart  front  the  fact  that  it  is  just  and 
right,  will  l>e  the  cheapest  policy  in  the  end.  It 
is  understood  that  the  inclusion  of  a  three-million- 
doltar  emergency  fund  in  the  deficiency  appropria 
tion  that  was  hurriedly  passed  thixingh  both  houses 
and  sent  to  the  conference  committee  last  month 
— a  sum  that,  according  to  the  Senate  vote,  is  to 
be  expended  at  the  President's  discretion — was 
intended  for  precisely  such  purposes,  the  Philip, 
pine  situation,  however,  being  chiefly  the  one  for 
which  the  money  was  designed.  A  government 
that  has  Inbricated  the  removal  of  Spaniards  by 
paying  bills  for  their  return  trip  to  Europe,  ought 
to  find  it  entirely  easy  to  win  the  hearty  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  the  patriotic  troops  of 
Cuba,  whose  cause  we  have  espoused,  and  the 
insurgents  of  the  Philippines,  whose  wrongs 
have  entitled  them  to  our  friendly  consideration. 

Kiiiiar  '"''"^  ''''*'  "I'htary  purposes  ot  the 
BiHiernmant  United  States,  the  island  of  CuVta  be- 
comes  a  territorial  division,  coordi- 
nate with  those  into  which  the  United  States 
itself  is  mappetl  off  and  wii)i  the  new  Division 
of  the  Pacific  with  its  headquarters  at  Manila. 
The  Division  of  Cuba  has  its  headquarlere  at 
Havana.     It   is  under  the  command   c-f   Maj.- 


Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  who  in  addition  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  is  also  charged  with  the 
duties  of  a  military  governor  ot  the  island — his 
functions  as  such  being  similar  to  those  which 
were  assigned  to  General  Mtrritt  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines.  Maj. -Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  who  'sailed  early  in  December,  is  in  charge 
ot  all  the  troops  in  the  province  of  Havana. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Maj.  -Gen,  Leonard  Wood 
over  the  east  end  of  the  island  remains  unchanged. 
In  the  province  of  Santa  Clara  Gen.  Simon  Sny- 
der commands  ;  Puerto  Principe  is  assigned  to 
Gen.  L.  H.  Carpenter  and  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Gen. 
G.  W.  Davis.  The  practical  work  of  carrying 
on  civil  administration  in  the  city  of  Havana  is 
separated  by  a  very  distinct  line  from  that  of 
General  Brooke  as  military  povernorof  tlie  island 
and  that  ot  General  Lee  as  immediate  command- 
er of  the  Seventh  Corps — although  both  of  these 
generals  have  their  headquarters  in  Havana.  It 
is  to  Maj.  Ceil.  William  Ludlow  that  the  admin- 
istrative work  of  the  governorship  of  the  city 
has  lieen  assigned,  anil  the  order  of  tlie  War  De- 
partment declares  that  "he  is  charged  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  collection  and  liisbursement  of 
revenues  of  the  port  and  city,  and  to  its  police, 
sanitation  and  general  government,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent ' 
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It  had  been  expected  that  Gen.  Fran- 
itaitr  cis  V,  Greene,  who  liad  been  brought 
BfHauaita.  \y^\^  Irom  the  Philippines  and  as- 
signed tu  duty  at  Havana,  would  have  charge  of 
this  important  woik  of  managing  the  city.  Gen- 
eral Greene  is  an  engineer  of  high  seputation. 
But  as  soon  as  the  treatv  of  peace  was  signed  he 
Boughi  and  obtamod  relief  from  active  service  in 
Older  Co  resume  cliaige  of  his  private  affairs. 
Interest  in  hia  home  coming  from  Havana  to 
New  York  was  enhanced  by  the  repot  t  that  Col- 
onel Koosovclt  had  uiged  him  to  aicept  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  public  woiksof  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  onier  to  carry  on  the  canal  im- 
provements about  wliich  there  has  been  so  much 
scandal  under  the  State  administration  now  ex- 
piring. General  Ludlow  is  undoubtedly  well 
fitted  to  administer  Havana,  and  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen  will  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  make 
for  himself  a  reputation  quite  as  enviable  as 
that  which  General  Wood  has  already  gained  by 
hia  admirable  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  General  Ludlow  was  for- 
merly water- works  engineer  at  Philadelphia,  from 
which  position  President  Cleveland  called  him  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  the  engineer  member  of 
the  )>oard  that  manges  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  then  lie  has  served  on  the 
hghthouse  board.  His  municipal  experience  at 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  lias  qualified  him 
for  much  of  the  business  that  will  claim  his  at- 
tention at  Havana.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  services  of  Mr.  John  McCullagh, 
who  was  made  chief  of  police  for  New  York  City 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  president  of 


lissioners,  has  been  sent 
e  reorganization  of  tlie 


the  board  of  polii 

to  Havana  to  a 

local  police  establishment.     Mr.  McCullagh.  afti 

his  dismissal  from  his  place  as  chief  of  [Hilicc  by 

the  present  Tammany  board  of 

was  appointed  by  Governor  Black   to  tlie 


{Military  b< 


■  from  January  1.) 


(Appointed  to  reoi^ianlze  the  Havann  police.) 


office  of  superintendent  of  elections  for  the 
metropolitan  district,  a  position  which  lie  still 
holds,  but  which  does  not  entail  any  very  active 
duties  except  in  election  s 


Bmirai  '^^^  ^^'^'^^  °^  *^^"-  Calixto  Garcia  at 
earoia't  Washington  on  December  1 1  was 
deeply  deplored  by  those  who  have 
respected  and  admired  the  Cuban  leaders  for 
their  brave  and  persistent  efforts  to  win  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  island.  We  publish  elsewhere, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  him  intimately, 
an  appreciative  article  on  General  Garcia's  career. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  force  and  ability 
who  won  for  himself,  by  his  brave  deeds  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  a  place  in  the  list  of  the 
great  Spanish -American  patriots  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  whose  work  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Spanish -speaking  colonies  was  l*gnn  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  century  and  has  only 
now  reached  its  end.  A  few  days  before  his 
death  General  Garcia  had  joined  General  W  heeler 
and  several  gentlemen  in  New  York  in  forming 
a  Cuban  educational  association,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  aid  worthy  young  Cubans  in  obtain- 
ing the  advantages  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
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vory  unpoinilar  iu  Fraiict.'  ami  liave  node  against 
tlie  wtfiglit  of  current  prfjuiliw.  NcviTthduss, 
thi^y  niuy  Iju  saiil  tu  have  saved  tlm  repultlic.  Il 
iiiatl('rs  comjmratively  little  wliollii-r — as  a  result 
of  a  fair  judidal  review  of  tlm  prweedings  under 
which  hu  liad  ham  convicted— Droyf us  sliimid 
Ih^  finiiid  guilty  oc  found  innocent ;  but  it  mat- 
Iirolonniily    whfitlior   or   not   any    . 


l-'r 


)uldi(^ 


be   . 


ndei 


pnnisht'd  without  a  chance  tu  defend  liini- 
and  witlumt  even  knowing  tlie  jmritie  na' 
of  his  offciuse  or  the  character  or  source  of 
evidence  against  liini.  The  Dreyfus  case  has 
en  h'ranoe  profoundly.  But  the  reul  criBis 
pftswed  when  the  rightiHiiis  decision  of  the 


of  Cas 


nd  aciv 
■  and  cabii 


whil 


creaco  from  time  to  time  the  size  and  efficiency  of 
our  navy  ;  hut  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  policy 
of  arntament  that  will  afToct  in  any  manner  the 
questions  of  Europeiin  policy  that  it  is  proposeil 
to  discuss  at  the  Czar's  confereni.«.  Sometliin^, 
of  course,  may  l>e  done  in  the  way  of  fixing 
arbitrary  limits  to  the  extent  of  Eu^ol>^^an  mili- 
tary preparation,  but  in  the  long  rnn  the  cause 
of  peace  is  to  be  promot^Mi  most  efFectually, 
first  by  the  final  adjustment  of  those  unsettled 
questiuim  which  tiireatcin  the  gteace  of  nations — 
Alsace- Lorraine,  for  example — and,  second,  by 
an  inonsawid  uso  of  such  means  as  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

France  has  ex]>eriunced  a  good  deal 
unaoB.  "f  unhappiness  iu  tlie  year  isys.  but 
some  of  the  events  that  have  most 
humiliated  and  disheRrtened  the  majoriiy  of  the 
French  people  have  in  fact  made  for  the  security 
of  the  repnblic.  Thus  the  decision  by  the  (:!onrt 
of  Cassation  that  the  Dreyfus  case  should  be  re- 
Opened,  and  the  sulisequent  decision  that  has 
made  it  certain  that  ('olonol  Picijuitrt  (whose 
crime  consisted  in  l>elieving  that  Proyfus  was 
innocent)  should  not  I*  made  the  victim  of  conrt- 
martiala  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  have  been 


I  be  present  prime  niuiistei 
holding  still  t^i  the  ]irevuiliiig  French  opinion  that 
Dreyfus  is  guilty,  stand  iirnily  u]K)n  the  prinei])le 
that  civil  authority  is  superior  even  tc)  the  army 
in  Franc*!.  That  principle  having  triumphed, 
the  further  history  of  the  Dreyfus  matter  may 
indeed  lie  interesting  ;  but  the  question  of  vital 
importance  has  alreoiiy  Iteen  settled.  Thus  France 
entei-s  upon  the  new  year  with  the  increased 
stren^h  that  com(!s  from  a  hard  won  moral  vic- 
tory. In  Bome  points  of  foreign  jKilicy  France 
has  also  been  much  irritated  anil  humiliated  in 
the  year  now  passed ;  hut  far  from  being  the 
loser  for  having  yielded  to  England  on  tho  Fa- 
shoda  qu(!stion,  France  has  escaped  a  great  dan- 
ger. 'I'here  was  no  practical  chance  to  establish 
a  post  at  Fashoda  or  anywhere  in  that  region  of 
the  up]N'r  Nile  that  France  could  have  main- 
tained advantageously.  % 
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(This  photo(n*APh  BOSBeBts  Marchand'n  upeecli  to  the  French  Club 
he  flu^ested  th&t  the  sphinx  "which  saw  the  pABiutKe  of  Bnni 
De  LesBeps  and  his  work  "  might  yet  pronaance  far  France  in  Eg 

Having  settled  the  West  Africa  dia- 
IfXmaty.-  ^''^^    "^'^'l    England    earlier   in    the 

year  and  having  yielded  the  Fashoda 
cuntention,  French  diplomacy  should  now  face 
about  and  cultivate  the  best  possible  relatioDs 
with  England,  with  a  view  to  some  substantial 
lielp  and  support  at  other  points.  The  French 
have  a  great  sphere  in  their  own  conceded  Afri- 
can territories.  They  ought  to  find  more  profit  in 
a  jwlicy  of  friendliness  toward  England  than  in 
what  Sir  Edmund  Monson  has  called  the  policy 
of  "pin-pricks."  Sir  Edmund,  who  isnow  Brit- 
ish ambassador  at  Paris,  ventured  several  weeks 
ago — on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  by  an 
association  of  British  merchants  in  Paris — to 
make  a  speech  on  the  lines  of  what  he  called 
"the  new  diplomacy,"  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  saying  exactly  what  you  mean,  without 
any  of  those  circumlocutions  and  grandiloquent 
para])lirasea  that  used  to  pass  for  the  correct 
thing  in  the  discussion  of  aflairs  l>etween  nations. 
Sir  Edmund  gave  credit  to  the  Americans  for 
originating  this  new  method  of  diplomacy,  hav- 
ing in  mind,  evidently,  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can peace  commissioners  in  Paris  at  that  time, 
and  the  somewhat  peremptory  manner  in  which 
thev  were  meeting  the  tedious  argument  of  the 
Spanish  commissioners.  Sir  Edmund's  speech 
discussed  without  reserve  the  questions  recently 
at  issue  between  France  and  England,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Fashoda  incident.  It  irritated  the 
French  press  to  a  high  degree. 


The  events  of  the 

AnlaMit  y^"'"  ^'^^'*  ^^^^ 
subjected  the  Eu- 
ropean alliances  to  a  good 
deal  of  strain,  so  that  it  is 
somewhat  freely  predicted 
that  the  coming  year  may 
witness  some  changes.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  the 
French  people  are  not  alto- 
gether happy  in  their  Russian 
alliance,  while  nciilier  Italy 
nor  Austria  find.'*  abiding  con- 
tentment in  the  alliance  with 
Germany.  Italy  has  found  it 
exceedingly  expensive  to 
maintain  t)ie  military  and  na- 
val establish  iiii'Dts  that  tike 
terms  of  the  triple  alliance 
require,  while  Austria  for  its 
part  has  been  deeply  offended 
by  certain  German  domestic 
policies  over  which  a  bitter 
nwhlch  controversy  has  arisen.  It  has 
n  Eg)-pt.)  long  teen  the  general  policy 

of  Germany  to  assimilate  all 
elements  of  population  as  rapidly  as  jiossible,  no 
matter  how  arbitrary  the  methods  used  ;  and  of 
Prussia  it  is  particularly  true  that  it  has  been  the 
programme  to  Prussianize  every  locality  coming 
under  the  national  jurisdiction.  Within  the  past 
year,  however,  the  policy  has  been  enforced  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  than  ever  before.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy  the  expulsion  of  aliens  lias 
been  proceeding  by  wholesale.  A  great  many 
Danes  have  resided  in  those  Schleswig-Holstein 
districts  of  Prussia  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Denmark,  and  hundreds  of  these  Danes  have 
lately  been  driven  across  the  line  into  their  own 
country  in  spite  of  protests  from   Copenhagen. 


flXTUHE.— Pril 
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(Wliosn  rcHlgnatlon  has  been  announced.) 

By  virtue  of  a  similar  policy  a  great  number  of 
subjects  of  Austria — rolisli  and  of  other  races — 
liave  been  expelled  from  German  soil  as  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  colonizing  the  frontier  with  Ger- 
mans and  thus  strengthening  tlie  nation  and  pre- 
paring it  for  further  territorial  encroachments  at 
such  future  times  as  may  prove  opportune.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  Austrian  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Austrian  press,  slioiild  resent  these 
methods  as  unneigliborly  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  intimate  alliance  that  has 
existed  for  many  years  between  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  irritation  on  the  part  of  Austria 
is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  of  the  great  influ- 
ence of  Germany  in  the  Turkish  empire,  as  illus- 
trated in  many  ways  during  the  German  Em- 
peror's recent  visit  to  the  Sultan  and  Palestine. 
Germany  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  dulilwrate 
plan  of  growth  toward  the  southeast,  and  this 
can  hardly  mean  anything  else  except  the  inten- 
tion some  day  to  annex  parts  of  Austria. 

American  ''"''*'  ^^^'^  1898,  wliile  registering 
£iiu:atiBiial     many    substantial    advances    in    the 

UaiSert.  gf^at  work  of  American  education, 
with  tokens  of  increased  liberality  from  private 
as  well  as  public  treasuries  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  libraries,  and  kinilred  agencies  of  civ- 


(Wlio  III 


CBpted  the  presidency  oEOberlinColleBe.} 


ilization,  has  also  been  marked  by  an  unusual 
number  of  vacancies  or  changes  in  conspicuous 
educational  posts.  In  Novemlier  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  Pn'sident  Timothy  Dwight  is 
about  to  give  up  his  eminently  useful  and  suc- 
cessful work  as  president  of  Yale  University, 
on  the  gi-ound  that  a  younger  man  should  now 
take  the  helm.  Earlier  in~  the  year  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  left  Brown  University, 
for  the  upbuilding  of  which   his  energetic 


linistration  ha<l  i 
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hed  such  ' 
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su peri n tendency  of  the  pclio 
Dr.  Andrews,  after  difhcullies"  thitt  would  liavt 
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secured  the  school  Iward's  indorsement  of  bin 
policy  for  the  mai»t«nauce  of  strict  nifrit  prin- 
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contrary,  Dr.  Abbott  is  only  &  lii 
and  at  tlie  very  hfiglit  of  bis  ] 
tliu  senlimoutB  hikI  guide  tbe 
countrymen,  Hia  strenfttli,  bow 
lo  tbe  niulti]ilicity  of  tbe  respo 
been  carrying  during  tbe  past  ti 
lias  now  rifciileil  lo  give  up 
riymouth  fliurcli.  IIjs  wider  ar 
his  more  uiiiliviiled  attention,  ai 
try  maylioiK-  tu  gain  soinelliing 
C'hurcli  losu.s.  It  will  be  ban 
Cburcb.  liowover,  to  find  leade 
half  ci'ntury  who  can  maintain  t 
it«  puli'it  and  platform  have  i 
under  Ikccber  and  Abbott. 


the 


of  tbe 


■  Inly  by  seryintr  as  ],asti,r 

»e=:i.ies  (illing  lliese  (wo 
ability  and  ai*ce])tani-i-.  Dr. 
slantly  jin:dii<:ing  lii».ks.  <\i 
particiiiatiiig  aelivi'lv  in  ini 
inents.  He  has  a<roin|>li:': 
useful  work  since  his  ciitra 
almost  forty  years  ago  t!i 
know  him  only  by  repiiratii 
that  he  is  a  'man  of  advi 
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nd  e 


lectures  upon  Oriental  religions  and  kin'ired 
subjects  liave  bad  nmcli  success.  The  presidency 
of  Amherst  C.'ollepe  liaa  been  left  vacant  by  the 
retiri'inoiit  of  President  Merrill  E.  Gales,  who  is 
siK'nding  a  year  or  two  in  Eurojie. 

or.Luman  One  o£  tlio  great  educational  as  well 
wSU^irt**  "*  religions  institutions  of  this  conn- 
Pulpit.  trv  for  half  a  eentury  has  l>eon  flvm- 
outh  (.■Inm-h  of  Hi-oi)klyn.  Ileiirj-  Ward  Reedier 
was  8ucc<i'de<l  in  tbo  jiastorute  of  ihat  cliurch  by 
Dr.  Lyman  AblKHt.  Dr.  A  bbott  bad  bec-ii  Mr. 
Itei-cber's  associate  and  aftiTwani  his  successor  in 


Hi-ice  wai 
most  BuccesstuI  of  tbe  typical  A 
this  gcneralion  have  come  into 
givat  (;nlerprises  and  amasaed 
through  shet.'r  ability,  quickness 
dacity.  His  career  was  womlei-l 
and  pictui-es(]ucness  of  its  incid 
chose  to  turn  to  politics  he  rt 
rank  in  the  Democratic  party.  ' 
guished  foR^ign  name  in  our  list 
fiani  Hlack.  the  Hritish  novelist. 


if  I'lvniouch  Church 
ti.r  of  the  </ull.M. 
lositions  with  great 
\bbiitt  has  been  c<hi- 
ivering  Wtures.  ami 
mrliuit  [lublie  move- 
■d  wucb  prodigies  of 
ci;  upon  tbe  ministry 
people   who 
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RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


<n  fforembfr  Sf  (o  Dece 


31.— The  request  ot  the  Spanish  pence  com- 
.t  Pnrls  for  iLrliitnitiuii  of  the  third  article 
of  the  protocol  is  declined  liy  the  American  coiiiniiiwion- 
ers,  wiio  make  a  formal  offer  of  fr.iO,(W0,noo  tor  the  I'lifl- 
ippines  and  allow  one  week  for  discussion  of  the  propo- 
HStlon. 

Kovemlier  '22.— Col.  Theo<lore  Hoonevelt  1»  a  witness 
before  the  war  invest! (pit inn  eoinniiswiou  in  Xew  York 
City,  pointing  out  defects  in  tiie  military  HyHtem. 

November  £1.— The  First  Brigade,  Tliird  Division,  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  consisting  of  tlie  Tlitnl  Kew 
Jersey.  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania,  and  Two  llunili'etl  and 
Second  New  York  Re^lmentH,  commanded  by  Brljj;.-Geu. 
W.  (1  OateH  and  now  at  Athens.  (!«.,  is  ordered  t«  eni- 
liark  at  Savannah  to  occupy  Pinar  del  Kio,  Mariet,  and 
Guanajay,  Cuba. 

November  SA. — General  Blanco  accepts  the  resittnation 

of  the  membersot  the  Cuban  colonial  Koveriimeiit 

General  Wood  issues  an  oriler  prohibiting  gambling  in 
Santiago  de  Culia. 

November  35.— General  Wood  appoints  SeBor  Bacanli, 

a  Cuban  civilian,  mayor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba Four 

compaulea  of  United  States  volunteer  engineers  land  at 
Marianao  Beach,  near  Havana. 

November  26. — General  Blanco  resigns  as  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba  and  is  succeeded  by  (ieneral  Castel- 
lanoH  —  General  Butler,  of  the  Cuban  evacuation  com- 
mission, reports  t«  President  McKiuIey on  co^jitions  in 

Cuba General  Wood  commissions  judicial  officers  at 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

November  38.— The  Spanish  peace  commissioners  at 
Paris  announce  the  acceptance  by  their  government  of 
the  t«rms  proposed  by  tlie  United  Stat«s  ;  the  secre- 
taries are  directed  to  prepai-e  a  treaty. 

November  29.— The  commission  investigating  the  con- 
duct ot  the  war  begins  taking  testimony  in  Boston, 

November  30.— The  American  and  Spanish  peace  com- 
misBioners  in  Paris  reach  an  agreement  on  the  first  four 
articles  of  a  treaty. 

Deceml>er  1.— President  McKinley  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure, from  available  funds,  of  $50,000  for  cleaning 
the  city  of  Havana. 

December  2.— The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Santiago  de  Culm  appointed  by  General  Wood  are  form- 
ally inslnlled  in  office  ;  the  United  States  is  recugiiiKed 
as  the  supreme  power  in  the  province The  commis- 
sion  Investigating  the  War  Department  resumes  its 

sessions  in  Washington A  division  of  the  Seventh 

Army  Corps,  under  command  of  General  Williston,  Is 

ordered  to  proceed  from  5>avannah,  Ga..  Ui  Havana 

President  McKinley  receives  the  commission  appointed 
b;  the  Cuban  Assembly  to  treat  with  him. 

December  3. — American  officials  begin  the  work  of 
cleauing  the  streets  of  Havana. 

Decembers.— General  Henry  succeeds  General  Brooke 
as.  military  commander  in  Porto  Hico  —  General  Car- 


penter, American  commander  in  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba, 
suppresses  the  stamp  duties,  appoints  a  special  collect- 
or of  taxes,  and  removes  the  civil  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince—  The  Unll«d  States  cruiser  Ralelyh  is  ordered 
home  from  Manila, 

December  6.— About  3.000  Spanish  troops  sail  from 
Havana  for  SjMiln  ;  several  towns  In  the  province  of 
Havana  are  evacuated Orders  are  issueil  for  the  es- 
tablishment at  Havana  of  the  Hrst  United  States  garri- 
son, to  consist  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Infantry 

DecetnberT.- Thecruiser  A'eip  l"orfc         rs  h   h     bo 

of  Havana Armed  Cubans  make  ad  a 

a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Maceo  tc 

December  10, — The  American  and 
sioners  at  Paris  sign  the  treaty  of  [>eac 
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Decemlier  II.— A  riot  in  Havana,  arising  from  an  at- 
tempt to  close  a  theater  Im'ause  of  General  Ciarcia's 

death,  results  in  the  killing  of  a  Culians The  First 

North  Carolina  Volunteers  arrive  in  Havana. 

Deceml)er  12.— Major-tieneral  Ludioiv  is  appointed 
first  military  and  civil  governor  of  Havana. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


mmlssioners  ar- 


December  13.— MaJor-GeDcral  Brooke  is  appointed 
military  and  civil  governor  of  Cuba — Gen.  Fitahugh 

Lee  arrives  at  Havana President  McKinley's  orders 

utabliahing  a  customs  district  and  port  regulations 
for  Cnba  are  publiHbetl. 

December  14.— Tlie  battleship  Terns  ijiils  from  Hamp- 
ton Boads  for  Havana. 

December  15.— Spain  agrees  to  pay  the  January  cou- 
pon on  the  Cuban  debt. ...The  cruiser  BrooMyu sails 
for  Havana. 

December  16.— The  American  peaee  commissioners 
leave  Paris;  Agoncillo,  the  agent  uf  Aguinaldo,  flies  tt 
ptotestagainst  the  peace  treaty  with  tbect 

Becember  la— The  Spanish  peace  ci 
rive  at  Madrid. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  5.— The  closing  setwion  of  the  Fifty-flfth 
Congress  begins  with  the  reading  of  President  McKin- 
lay'B  annual  message  in  Ixith  branches. 

December  6.— President  McKinley  transmits  the  re- 
port and  bills  drawn  up  by  the  commission  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii.... The  army  ind  navy  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  is  reiiorted  in  tlie  House. 

December  T.-Tlie  House,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  101, 
DOsses  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  '■acalping"of  railroad 
tickets. 

December  8.— The  Senate  takes  up  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill. ...The  House  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  providing  tuuds  for  the  support  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

December  12.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Moi^an  (Dem.,  Ala.), 
in  charge  of  the  NicaragiiaCatial  bill,  acceptsan  amend- 
ment to  the  neutrality  section  inserting  the  words  "  ex- 
cept as  to  nations  at  war  with  the  United  States" — In 
the  House  Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep.,  Iowa)  introduces  a  bill 
appropriating  (140,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  authorizing  the  President  to  pur- 
chase such  land  an  may  be  necessary,  so  that  the  United 
States  shall  absolutely  own  and  control  such  canal. 

December  IS.- The  Senate  passes  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase ofasitcfora  Supreme  Court  building.. ..The 
House  passes  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 


bill. 


debate  of  tbe 


December  14 —Tbe   Senate 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 

December  15.— The  Senate  passes  theui^nt  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  for  the  immetliate  ne^ils  of  the  army 

and  navy ITiellouse  passes  the pensionappropriation 

bill 

December  1«.— The  House  passes  a  bill  to  extend  tbe 
customs  and  revenue  laws  of  the  L'niled  States  over 
Hawaii  and  defeats  tbe  bill  providing  for  an  American 
International  bank. 

December  IT.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill. 

December  19.— In  tlie  Senate  Mr.  O.  H.  Piatt  (Rep- 
Conn.)  defends  the  right  of  tbe  I'niti-d  States  to  hold 
territory  under  any  form  of  goveniiiient  it  pU-iises. 
■  Decem))er  30.- Tlie  Senate  iigreps  to  tlie  House  reso- 
lution for  a  recess  from  December  HI,  1««,  to  .Innuury 
4,  1890. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  21.— Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinctis,  issues  a 
proclamation  placing  the  town  of  Pana  under  martial 


November  32.— Rear  Admiral  Joseph  N'.  Miller,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  having  reached  the  age 

limit The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declares  tbe 

anti-ticket-scalping  taw  unconstitutional. 

November  2tl.— Tbe  United  States  liattleship  Wiscon- 
sin is  launched  at  San  Francisco. 

Noveml)er  80. — On  receipt  of  the  report  of  special 
counsel  on  the  canal  investigation,  Governor  Black,  of 
New  York,  requests  the  Attorney-General  to  begin 
criminal  proceedings  against  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  Aldridge  and  State  Engineer  Adams. 

December  1. — Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  is  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Macoupin  County  for  omission  of 
duty  and  malfeasance  in  office  in  connection  with  tbe 
Virden  coal  miners'  riots  on  Octol)er  13 — The  New 
York  City  Board  of  Estimate  appropriaU-s  flOO.OOO  for 
preliminary  surveys  for  two  new  East  Kiver  bridges. 

December  3.— Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  sus- 
pends Superintendent  of  Public  Works  Aldridge  from 
olflce  ]iending  proceedings  in  the  courts 

December  0.— Seventeen  Massachusetts  cities  bold 
elections;  in  amajority  of  cases  independent  candidates 

win  (m  local  issues Tbe  Ohio  Supreme  ('.oni't  orders 

the  l)ooks  of  tbe  Standard  Oil  Company  to  be  produced 
in  an  investigation  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  court's 

December  7.— James  G.  Woodward,  a  printer  in  the 
employ  of  tbe  Atlanta  Journol,   is  ek'ctuii   mayor  of 
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AtlHDta,  detenting  EMraund  W.  Martin,  a  prominent 

lawyer MasM-mra  tings  are  held  in  Cliicago  to  protest 

against  tbe  extensioD  of  street-mil  road  franchiHen  tor 

flfty  yeara The  brewers  of  tiie  country  orgaiiixe  an 

agitation  for  the  repeal  of  tbe  war  tax  on  beer. 


December  8.— The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Ala- 
bama Assembly  declare  for  a  conmitutional  conven- 
tion....1'he  United  Stat«H  Government  purchaseH  at 
private  sale  the  Lookout  Point  property  near  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

December  10. — A  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  declares  the  sction  of 
a  Ilemocrntic  caucus  binding  on  all  who  participate, 
with  certain  qualiftcations  and  restrictions, 

December  H. — President  McKinley  miikeH  a  notable 
addretu  before  the  (ieorgin  liegislature  at  Atlanta. 

December  15.— President  McKinley  speaks  twice  in 
coDDectlon  with  the  peace  Jubilee  exercises  at  Atlanta, 

(ia The  National  Civil  Service  Keform  League  meets 

in  Baltimore TheAlabamn  Ijegiulatu re  votes  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  in  July,  188fl,  the  question  of  calling 
a  conKtitutional  convention. 

December  17. — President  McKinley  speaks  on  tbe  sub- 
ject ot  territorial  expansion  at  Savannnh. 

December  20.— President  McKinley  returns  to  Wn.sh- 
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r— FOREIGN. 


to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  case  ot 
Colonel  Picfjuart. 
November  30. — Premier  Banlfy,  ot  Hungary,  agrees 

to   a   provisional    Austro-Uungarian    Ausijltich A 

plot  to  assassinate  Prince   Ferdinand  of    Bulgaria  is 

Decemlier  1. — President  Alfaro,  of  Ecuador,  assumes 
a  dictatorship  over  the  country. 

December  3,— By  a  vote  of  348  to  338  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  tbe  ministry  of  Premier  Dupuy 
is  defeated  on  a  ([uestton  concerning  the  election  of 
senators  —  Kmperur  Francis  Joseph's  semi-centennial 
jubilee  is  observed  throughout  Austria. 

December  4.— Provident  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  ap- 
points a  new  cabinet. 

December  6.— At  the  opening  session  of  the  German 
Reichstag  a  budget  providing  tor  an  increase  iu  the 
army  is  submitted. 

December  8.— The  Court  ot  Cassation  al  Paris  orders 
a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  Picquart  court-martial. 

December  9.— Dr.  Szilagyi  resigns  the  presidency  of 
the  lower  house  ot  the  Hutigariaii  Diet. 

Deceml)er  13. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ex- 
presses confidence  in  the  government  by  a  vote  of  163 

December  13.— The  resignation  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  as  leader  of  the  British  Liberal  party  is  an- 
nounced. 

December  Ifi.— M.  MUUer  is  elected  president  ot  the 

Swiss  Confederation A  warrant  is  Issued  in  Paris 

for  the  arrest  ot  Count  Ferdluanil  Ksterhazy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dreyfus  case, ...The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  adopts  the  >)ill  loaning  2U0.000.000  francs  tor 
the  construction  of  Indo-Chinese  railroads. 

December  1».— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ngain 
votes  to  sustain  the  government  In  the  Dreyfusca.se  — 
A  German  artist  is  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  caricaturing  the  Emperor's  journey. 


Novemljer  33. — Colonel  Picquart  is  exiimini'd  liefore 

the  Court  of  Cassation Sinnor  Vaccbclli,  .Mini.-Ller  of 

Italian  Finance,  makes  his  budget  >tji[ein('nl  to  Hie 
Chamber  in  Rome. 

November  24. — General  Zurlinden.  as  military  gov- 
ernor ot  Paris,  signs  an  order  tor  the  ccuirt-mnrtinl  of 
Colonel  Picquart  on  charges  of  forgery  and  using  forged 
documents  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case, 

November  38. —Tbe  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes 
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,  RELATIONS. 
November  31.— A  commerdal  trenly  \s  concluded  lie- 
Iweeu  France  and  Italy. 
November  'H. — The  Kuropean  nationn  are  represented 

in  an  anti-anarchist  conrerenceat  Hume Italy  sends 

an  nitimatum  to  the  Sulbau  of  Morocco  concerning  the 
Lt  of  Italian  protttjis. 


PKBXItllfNT  lOLBSIAS,  Or  COBTA  KICA. 

(Who  hw  JUHt  vlHited  the  United  states  and  hnd  several 
cnnferenccs  with  I'renldent  Mi'Klnli'y  and  Secrctur;  Hay 
on  the  sabject  nC  the  Nicaraxua  Canal ) 

November  3.V~The  Angh)- American  commission 
cluees  the  hearing  of  testimony  in  the  llerinjc  f^eft  case. 

Xovenilwr  2lt. — Marinex  are  landed  at  Tien-tsin, 
China,  fmm  the  I'nited  KtateH  cruiser  liiiHtiin  for  the 
purpose  of  KuardioK  the  Amcrlrnii  leKntloti  at  Peking 
....Unitod  Ktat<>H  Ministt^r  Straus  olitjiin.s  fmm  the 
TurklHh  Ourernnient  the  eonivsHion  of  trnvelinK  per- 

mltft  For  Amerlcatis  in  the  iiitcrinr  of  Asia  Minor 

Preitidfnt  IideHiaH,  of  CostA  Kii-a.  onft-rs  with  Presi- 
dent McKinleyiuid  Secn^lary  lliiy  on  tlie  attitude  of 
CoxtA  Ricatiiward  theNiearai^na  Canal. 

Ni>veml>er  'JO.— Premier  V<in  Tliiiii-Ili.liensU'in,  of 
Austria,  declares  in  the  Ki-idiiratli  tliiit  Austria  has 
protested  Htniiust  the  e.v|nilsioii  iif  .\  ii,-it  riaus  fmm 
Prussia  anil  will  adopt  retiiliatiiLy  nieiisuri's  if  neces- 
sarj". 

Novemlier  80.— The  union  <if  Xirarimiiii,  lIiHidiiras, 
and  Salvadiir.  Ituowri  as  tlie  United  Stjites  of  (Vnt.rnl 
America,  ia  formally  dihunlnsl.  imin^j  to  failnnt  to  fup- 
press  a  revolution  in  KiilvHdiir. 

Decemlter  1,— The  French  (ioveniinenl  issues  n  decn-p 
forbidding  the  importation  of  fruit  an<i  plantH  tram  the 
United  States. 


December  fl. — Nicaragua  issues  a  decree  reHuniing  her 
full  sovereignty,  the  (edertition  known  as  the  United 
States  of  Ceiitral  America  having  collapsed, 

December  6.— At  a  banquet  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Paris  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  the  British 
anilMissador,  warns  the  French  Government  against  a. 

l>olicy  calculated  to  irritate  Great  Britain France 

deniaiids  of  China  the  release  of  a  French  missionary. 

IJeceniber  8.— .loseph  Cbamljerlain,  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Coloules,  in  a  speech  advocates  alliances 
with  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

December  U.— M.  de  Giers,  the  new  Hussian  minister 
to  ('hiiui,  presents  hia  credentials  to  tlie  Knipemr,  de- 
clining to  recognize  the  Dowager  Enitires.s. 

Deceml)er  1-J— In  the  German  Keicbstag  memliers  of 
the  govern  lucnt  express  hopes  for  the  spet'dy  conclusion 
of  an  "ecimoniic  peace"  witii  the  United  States. 

December  10.— Prince  von  I.iclitenst*iin,  Austro-Hun- 

gat^un jimliBssador  to  Russia,  resignH In  the  Italian 

Clianilwr  at  Deputies  the  existence  of  an  agreement  I>e- 
tweeu  (Ireat  Britain  and  Italy  for  the  inHiiitenance  of 
the  sJ'iJtis  qitii  in  Africa  is  asserted,  and  not  denied  l)y 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE   MONTH. 

November  21.— Gen.  Kuiz  Rivera,  the  Culian  patriot, 

is  releaseii  fmm  the  Spanish  prison  at  Hiircelona 

Star  Pointer,  l)elieved  to  be  the  fastest  liarness  horse 
in  the  world,  is  sold  at  auction  in  Xew  York  City  for 
(15,000. 

November  23.— The  Baldwin  Hotel  am]  Theater  in 
San  Francisco  are  burned,  with  a  loss  of  several  lives 
and  damage  to  the  amount  of  9I.500,0CiO. 

November  34,— The  United  States  liattleships  Iowa 
and  Oregon  arrive  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay. ...In  a 
street  light  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  a  negro  soldier  of  the 
Third  Alaluuna  Regiment  is  killed  ami  two  others  fa- 
tally shot. 

November  2T.— A  heavy  snow-storm  and  high  gales  of 
wind  cause  the  loss  of  many  vessels  alon^  the  New 
England  coast :  in  Boston  harbor  Xi  vessels  are  sunk 
or  driven  ashore;  the  steamer  PnrlliiniJ  founders  off 
Cape  Cod,  and  all  on  Ijoard  (al>out  lis  ijermins)  are  lost ; 
many  other  lives  sre  lost  up  and  down  the  coast ;  rail- 
road travel  is  almost  suspended  in  New  Kiigland, 

November  39. — General  Kitchener  pro|>oses  a  public 
subscription  of  «jnO,000  to  found  a  Gonh.n  memorial 
colleue  at  Khartoun-,  and  obtains  the  supiMirt  of  many 
prominent  persons  in  Great  Britain. 

December  1.— A  mass-meeting  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity students  adopts  resolutions  for  the  alNilitionof  haz- 
ing—  Thirty-seven  lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
British  steamer  C((in  Ztninrin olid  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Decemlter  4.— A  Are  in  a  sixteen-story  building  on 
Bmiidivay,  New  York  City,  does  damage  to  tlie  amount 
of  i*7.T(l.0(K). 
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DeiemlsrT,- The  fiirmer  president  of  t 
Naliiirijii  Hunk  in  I'liila<li']phia  pleads  (.'nil 
nient!'  fcmiid  against  him  In  isln  for  niisiisi' 

DecenilMT  N. — Henri  Ijiveiian  is  elected  ii 
the  Ft«ncli  Acailemy. 
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December  13.— The  American  Federation  of   Labor 

meel»i  in  KansiiS  CHf ,  Mo. 

Decern ln'r  13.— Tlie  corporation  of  Yale  University  ac- 
cepts the  resignation  of  President  Dwixht  Hiid  eulo- 
gizes hi»  serviceH Thecollapiteof  agreattiuik  erected 

for  the  Consolidate*!  Gas  Company  of  Sew  York  City 
causes  several  deaths  and  a  very  large  property  loss. 

December  1!>.— 1'lie  officers  of  the  Morniou  Church  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  I'tali,  advertise  an  JEiHue  of  ^600,000 
eleven-yi.-ar  0-|>er-tent.  (wl<i  bonds. 

December  IT.— The  bat  tlesliipa  Orcflonand  Iowa  reach 
Valparaiso,  <,:hile. 

OBITUARY. 

November  31.— Sir  John  Fowler,  onglneer-ln-chlef  of 
the  Forth  Bridge,  HI . 

Xoveml>er  'U. — Prof.  Uei)rKe  James  Aliman,  F.K.S., 
otthe  University  o(  PMinliurKh,  8fi. .  ..ThKMlore  Sedg- 
wick F»y,  formerly  American  minister  to  SivitKerland, 
9! Col.  Henry  Iiee,  of  llroiikline,  Mass.,  81. 

November  35,— Gen.  Andrew  T.  McKeynolds,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  «1. 

Novemlier  3T.— Kdwin  Dunkin,  the  British  rtstron- 
omer,  73. ..  .Charles  W.  CVjiildock,  a  veteran  actor,  B3. 

Xovemlwr  38.— Mrs,  Mary  Haweis.  an  Engliwh  wom- 
an well  known  in  philanthropic,  artistic,  and  literary 
circles, 

December  2. — Kx-Congressman  Barnes  Compton,  of 
Maryland,  68 Prof.   hMwartl  Olmstead,  of  U'iiton, 

December  5.— Judge  William  H.  Ruliert^on,  a  well- 
known  Republican  politician  of  West^llieater  Coimty, 

N.  Y.,  75 Ex-Senator  Hugues  Marie  H^rl  Fournier, 

of  France,  77 — Mrs.  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  a  writer  of 
popular  poems,  81. 

December  6.— William  Giles  Dix,  a  New  England 
writer,  75. 

Decemlwr  7.— Thomas  Whitney  Waterman,  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legal  writer,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  70. 

Decemljer  8. — Frederic  Waite  Burke,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  93. 

December  H.— Sarah  Starke  Tboru,  a  well-known 
actress,  76. 

December  10.— William  Black,  the  British  novelist, 
S7....  Judge  John  W,  IStowalter,  o(  Chicago,  54. 

December  11.— Gen.  Cslixto  Garcia,   the  Cuban  pa- 


triot, 62  (see  page  .')2) Sir  William  Anderson,  British 

engineer,  B4. 

Deceml)er  13, — Kx-Congressman    Samuel  McKee,  of 
Kentucky,  (Ki,..,ltev.    Dr.    MathiHs    H,    Kichards,   of 

Muhlenbiirg  College,  58 Sir  William  Jeniier,  physi- 

cian-in-onlinary  t«  gueen  Victoria,  88, . .  .Gen.  William 
DeLacy,  it  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  70, 
Decemlier  13.— Joseph  l.amli,  a  well-known  authority 

on  ecclesiastical  and  memorial  art,  65 Dr.  Charles  S, 

Hoyt,  former  sec- 
retary of  the  Xew 
York  StAte  Board 

o(Charitie^T8 

Forme  rChiefJuB- 
tice  J,  E.  Waite. 
of  the  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court,  B5. 

December  15. — 
Ex-Uuited  States 
Senator  Calvin  S. 
Brice,  of  Ohio,  53. 
December  IH.— 
Col.  Charles  Wil- 
der Davis,  of  Chi- 
cago, commander 
of  the  Lioyal  Le- 
gion, 65.. ..Prof. 
John  Stillwell 
Schanck,  of 
Princeton,  83.... 
Henry  A.  Chapin, 
THE  LATE  wii-i-iAB  H.  KOBBKtBOK.  niillionaire  Mich- 
(An  InQuential  Republican  polltloan  of     igan  miiie-OWner, 

New  York  StHte.  whose  appolnlmenl    86 Harlan     P. 

tfl  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Halsey  ("Old 
New  York  by  PrSBident  Garfield  pre-  Sleuth")  th« 
elpitatwl  thi-  Gartlelrt-ConklinB  quar-     „  ^  ^  p  ,.  „/  „„,., 
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els."  61. 

December  IT. — Baron  Ferdinand  James  de  Kothsehild, 
M.P.,  59. 

December  18.— Edwnnl  Gay  Mason,  a  prc)minent  Chi- 
cago attorney.  W Lord  Napier,  British  miuister  to 

the  United  States  in  ItWT.  79. 

December  10. — Rev.  Thomas  McKee  Brown,  a  promi- 
nent ritualist  of  the  Protestant  EpiKc<ipal  Church,  58 
—  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Wise,  author  of  religious  works  for 
young  people,  80. 


The  late  Blr  8tu»rt 
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Citizen  TO  Saoabta:  "Wherc'e  the  bi 
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From  the  World  (Kew  York). 

Mr.  BoBb,  of  the  New  York  World,  is  using  his  pow-  past  under  their  teft  and  clasping  hands  in  dramntic 

ertal  pencilfrom  day  today  in  the  drawing  of  cartoons  fashion   in  the  bright  light  of  the  rising  new  issue 

thatareint«ndedtosatirizetheso-called  "Imperialism"  of  Anti-Imperialism.     The   cartoonist  of  the   Mlnne- 

of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  McElnley  administration.  apolls   Journal    employs   a   seasonable    idea   in    his 

In  one  cartoon  on  this  page  he  represent  the  Philip-  drawing,   which    represents   the   Capitol   building  at 

plnee  as  a  white  elephant  tied  to  the  Congressional  Washington  as  snowed  under  with  great  drifts  of  new 

door-knob  by  the  President's  message ;  while  in  another  bills  growing  particularly  out  of  the  military,  naval, 

be  depicts  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator  Hoar,  and  territorial  conditions  that  have  resulted  from  the 

of  Maeaaclmaetta,  trampling  the  dead  party  issues  of  the  war. 


^1^^^^ 


From  the  World  (New  Tork) . 
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lOES  NOW."— From  the  Jlmrjial  IN'cw  Vorkl. 


Unolb  Sam  :  "  Thank  vnu.  Jnhn— Ton're  vtrs  kind  ;  but  I 
eanmanaKethlsJobniFBelf,"— From  the  Jouniol  iNtwYork), 


NICHOLAS  II.,   CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 


(Llvadla,  tho  Czar's  palace,  where  Mr.  Stead's  interview  took  place,  Ilea  on  the  Bli.pc  of  the  .-.Ills  lo  the  leH.) 

NICHOLAS    11.,   CZAR   OF   RUSSIA   AND 
"EMPEROR   OF    PEACE." 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 

I..— ■WHY    1  WENT    TO    SEE  THE    CZAR.  O"™  ^"r  all,  liow  it  was  I  came  to  l>o  vi-iviK-f^-ed 
witli  the  oiiportiniity  of  rtisciissmj,'  imlihr  qiu's- 

IF  any  of  iiiv  rcrtdfre  iniagine  that  T  am  going  tioiia  fact!  to  face;  in  frank  and  frit'iuilv  couvor- 

to"re[)(irt  wliat  iwissed  ivliou  1  was  n!iwiv«l  salioii  with  the  niliT  i>f  Hiis^^ia. 

by  tiio  EniittTor  at    Livadia  thty  will  !«!  very  It  was  not  lunil  IKSS  that  i    fii-st  thoii^lit  it 

mticli  disapiioiiitfd.      No  Kusi-iaii  ciiqiiTor,  so  far  p(>^isil■l^■  I  iiiifrht  have  a  timid  sqiiari'  lidk  with 

as  I  know,  lius  ovc-v  t«^rmilu-<i  himself  to  Ihj  in-  tlie  C/iir.      1   was  llicn  oditi.r  of  th..  /'..//  .VaU 

tervifwetl,   ami   coriainly   Niidn.liis   11.    has  not  6''(J'7/^,  and  hy  the  vifroroiis  nii'llmit  in  which   1 

broken  through  this  suliilarv  niliv     Czars  have  had   <-Iiam])ii.iiie<l  tin;  Unssian  catisi'  duriiifj  tlie 

Imnl.ms  fnou;;li  to  l.ciii-  without   li.-ing  o-xpased  IVnjdoli  dispute  and  afti-rwanl  I  had  sucree.lrd 

to  tho    TOSS- exam imiti"ii   of  cv.'ry  t'nteriiri.sing  in  fsIaUishing  f..r  myself  a  mor,- ur  h'ss  v.t.i^'- 

journalist  who  di-'sires  to  tnrn  an  Jioni-st  penny  at  nized  position  as  a    ■•  litiHsian  orj:an,"      i    was 

somelwdy  else's  e-tpfiise.      jlcsides,    it    is   alto-  abused  a-s  a  Hii»sian  agent,  t  was  i^aid    t"  !"■  in 

getlicr  a  mistake  to  think  that  tlie  t'xar  rei-eivod  tho  pay  of  the  liussian  euibassy,  and.  in  sliorl,  1 

iiie  as  a  joiirnalisl.      It   may  save  some  of  my  enjoyed  the  dislirn-tion  of  being  peiied  by  all  the 

wn/«Vc«  soine  trouble  and  llie  imperial  Jiousehold  vituperative   brii-kbats   wliieh   eatm'   liiindirst   to 

from  considerable  niiisaiiee  if  I  e.xplain  simply,  those  gentleiiiei:  who  did  tlie  honor  lo  disagree 
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with  me.  I  need  hardly  say,  at  this  time  of  day, 
that  these  complimenlaiy  assertions  were — well, 
about  as  accurate  as  the  niajority  of  the  state- 
ments which  serve  as  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Eussophobist.  Ever  since  I  first  wielded  a  pen 
aa  a  journalist  I  had  been  a  faithful  and  resolute 
advocate  of  an  Anglo- Russian  eiilenle.  I  got  my 
ideas  on  this  subject  originally  from  Richard 
Cobden's  political  writings  when  I  was  quite  a 
boy,  and  I  have  never  doparted  from  tliein  a 
hair's  breadtli  ever  since.  Xevcrtlieless,  although 
1  had  never  received  any  communication  from 
the  Russian  Government,  and  although  I  had 
often  so ugi it  in  vain  even  the  most  ordinary  fa- 
cilities in  the  way  of  acqiiirinp  information,  tlie 
ordinary  British  Philistine  gut  it  fii'mly  flxed  into 
his  thick  head  that  in  some  way  or  other  I  was 
tlie  officious,  if  not  the  official  niid  inspired,  organ 
of  the  Czar. 

The  more  I  reflected  upon  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  from  this  absurd  misconcep- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  seemed  that  I  sliould  make  an  effort  to 
ascertain  at  first  liand  from  the  Kmperor  himself 
the  general  drift  of  his  policy  in  all  matters  likely 
to  affect  the  relations  between  the  two  empires. 
The  possibility  of  altogether  misleading  British 
opinion  by  putting  forward  my  own  ideas  of  Rus- 
sian policy  and  having  them  accepted  instantly, 
despite  all  my  disclaimers,  as  the  authoritative 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, seemed  to  me  to  justify  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain directly  from  the  Emperor  wliat  his  pol- 
icy actually  was.  Ma<lame  Novikoff,  with  whom 
I  had  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  working 
in  this  good  cause  (or  ten  years  or  more,  was 
good  enough  to  obtain  me  a  reception  at  Gat- 
Bchina  in  the  early  summer  of  I8«8.  When  I 
met  Alexander  111.  I  put  the  case  trankly  before 
him,  pointing  out  the  dangc-r  of  having  accorded 
to  me  a  position  to  which  I  had  no  claim,  and 
suggesting  that  as  I  could  not,  despite  all  my  dis- 
claimers, rid  myself  of  the  reputation  of  lieing 
hiSi  English  organ,  it  would  at  least  be  safer  if  he 
could  giv 


I  to  what   ' 


:  his  idei 
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which  were  involved  in  the  relations  botwi-en 
England  and  Russia.  The  Emperor  thouglit  a 
little  And  then  said  he  thought  tlie  suggeslicm 
was  reasonable.  What,  he  asked,  did  I  want  to 
know?  "Everything,"  I  Replied,  at  which  he 
smiled  and  said  :  "  Ask  what  questions  yuii  please, 
and  I  will  answer  them  if  1  can,"  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  the  full,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  asked,  he 
answered,  and  by  the  time  that  the  interview  was 
over  I  had  received  a  comprehensive  and  definite 
exposition,  direct  from  the  Emperor's  own  lips. 


of  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue  in  relation  to 
all  the  questions  in  which  England  was  interested. 

Sir  Robert  Morier,  our  then  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  speaking  of  this  interview,  said  that 
no  Russian  emjieror  had  ever  spoken  so  freely 
and  fully  upon  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  to 
any  Englishman,  and  lie  added  that  he  could  not 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  better  calculated 
to  secure  absolute  candor  on  the  part  of  the  Czar 
than  those  in  which  our  interview  took  place. 

1  ttiust  confess  that  I  look  back  to  that  epi- 
sode in  my  career  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
There  was  no  undertaking,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  I  would  support  the  policy  of  the  Emperor. 
He  asked  nothing  from  me.  I  only  asked  from 
him  the  exact  truth  in  order  that  I  might  avoid 
misleading  my  countrymen.  He  told  me  the 
exact  trutii,  and  as  a  result  during  all  the  rest 
of  his  reign  1  was  able  to  speak  with  alisolute 
certainty  where  all  the  n'st  of  my  colleagues 
were  compelled  to  rely  upon  inference  and  con- 


iim  to  o|ip 


jecture.      I  harl  ii 

It  coincided  with  llie  pnlic; 

advocating   i!i<ie|iendentlv   fi 

had  differi-d   ti-om    it,   i  nevf 

the  slightest  obhgation  to  al 

it  to  the  uttermost  of  my  ability. 

When  1  was  taking  my  leave  of  the  Empei-or, 
he  was  good  enough 


1  from  opposing 
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rigiit  to  feel  tlial  t  liave  indeed  liroiiglit  back 
from  Livadiaglad  tidings  of  great  juy,  protiiiaing 
[jeauu  to  tlie  world  and  good- A'ill  to  England. 

II.— LIVADIA  AND  GATSf.'HlXA. 
At  St.  Petersburg  in  1888,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  waa  held  to  be  necest^ary  to  ])ri;s(;rve 
tlie  ■      • 


1  difficnlties  should  arise  between  Rus- 
sia and  England,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  mo 
again.  ".See  M.  Giera,"  he  said,  "and  arrange 
this  before  you  go  back  to  Englaiid."  There 
was,  however,  no  occasion  for  ine  to  avail  my- 
self o£  this  invitation.  As  long  as  Alexander 
HI.  lived  there  were  no  difficulties  necessitat- 
ing another   interview  with  him  at  Gatseliina. 

It  was  not  until  the 
dispute  about  the  fu- 
ture of  China  began  to 
be  acute  that  I  felt  it 
was  about  time  that  I 
was  justified  in  i-eeall- 
■  ing  the  Emperor's  invi- 
tation. 1  did  not  know, 
of  course,  w  h  e  t  !i  e  r 
Xiciiolas  II.  would  be 
willing  to  see  me,  but 
I  thought  it  well,  un- 
der the  circumstances, 
to  i-ecall  iiis  father's 
promise  and  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  he 
would  accord  me  the 
same  privilege  of  frank 
and  direct  communica- 
tion. The  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative  :  and 
that  was  why  I  went  to 
Livadia, 

It  is  obvious,  there 
fore,  that  there  was  no 
question  here  of  an  or- 
dinary or  extraordi- 
nary newspaper  inter- 
view. Equally  of 
course  there  could  be 

no  question  of  the  pub-  kicbolab  ii.-his  i 

lication  of  any   report 

of  the  conversation  that  took  place.  All  that 
I  cau  say  is  that  Nicholas  II.  received  me  with 
cordiality  and  accorded  me  equal  facilities  to 
those  I  received  from  his  father  for  ascertain- 
ing exactly  what  were  his  ideas  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  now  or  at  any  future  time  might 
endanger  the  friendly  relations  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. As  to  wliat  he  said  I  can  of  course  say 
nothing  here,  excepting  to  affirm  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  iny  absolute  conviction  that  the 
Emperor  is  as  [>assionately  devoted  to  peace  as 
was  his  fathe'r,  and  that  in  no  point  of  the  whole 
range  of  his  policy  is  there  any  antagonism  wliat- 
ever  between  bis  aims  and  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  And  as  I  do  not  say  this  with- 
out having  had  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
myself  as  to  the  aims  and  olijects  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  her  majesty's   government,   I   have   a 


lence  about  thelact  that 
I  had  been  admitted  to 
talk  face  to  face  with 
the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  So  well  was 
the  secret  ke]it  that  on 
the  very  liav  I  wiis  re- 
ceived at  Vialschiiia, 
when  the  wilV  of  ilie 
German  ambassador 
was  expn'saiiig  to  tiie. 
wife  of  the  British  ain- 
l>assa<1or  her  pitying 
compassion  for  the  in- 
e  v  i  t  a  b  le  disapjroint- 
mont  of  my  presump- 
tuous aspiration  to  see 

tliought  inexpedient  to 
undeceive  her.  Until 
the  day  tiie  (V.ar  died 
]  never  jiermitted  my- 
self to  state  in  print 
that  I  had  even  so 
much  as  spoken  to  him. 
The  first  statement  that 
was  ever  published 
that  I  liad  si-en  the 
Emperor  apj»eared 
twelve  months  after 
my  visit,  and  it  did  not 
come  out  through  any  act  of  mine.  It  was  when 
the  German  Empei-or  paid  his  first  visit  to  St,  Pe- 
tersburg that  the  story  got  about.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  jokes  of  the  Russian  court  tliat  I  was  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  dismissed  the  Czar.  Alex- 
ander III.  was  much  amused  at  my  unwitting 
breach  of  court  etiquette  and  told  the  story  to 
his  German  visitors,  through  whom  it  found  its 
way  into  the  press. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  mingled 
horror  and  amusenient  on  Sir  Koliert  ibjrior's 
face  when,  on  returning  from  (iatschina  to  re- 
port to  the  British  embassy,  I  told  him  how  tiie 
interview  had  terminated.  '■  You  don't  mean  to 
sav  you  dismissed  the  Emi)eror  !  "'  he  oxclainuMl. 
'■It's  perfectly  monsti-ous!"  "Well.-'  I  said, 
"I  don't  know  about  tliat.  But  I  knew  the 
Empress  had  been  kept  waiting  for  lier  lunch  (or 
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half  an  hour  or  more.  As  I  liad  got  through  all 
the  questions  I  wislied  to  put  to  the  Czar,  t  got 
up,  thanked  liim  for  his  patience  and  kindness, 
and  said  T  would  not  detain  him  any  longer." 
"  You  did,  did  you  ?"  said  Sir  Robert.  ''  Don't 
you  know  it  is  an  unpardonable  breach  of  eti- 
quette even  to  stir  from  your  seat  till  tlie  sov- 
ereign gives  you  the  signal  to  rise  ?"  *'  I  knew 
nothing  About  that,"  1  replied.  <'  I  only  knew 
that  wlien  I  saw  the  Emperor  smile  as  he  got  up 
I  liad  been  an  idiot  for  my  consideratentess.  If 
I  had  only  sat  still  he  might  have  gone  on  talk- 
ing for  another  half  hour  ;  and  one  does  not 
talk  to  an  emperor  every  day." 

The  homely  simplicity  of  life  in  Yalta  and 
Livadia  was  another  contrast  not  less  striking. 
In  1888  the  Czar  lived  more  or  less  under  the 
shadows  of  assassination.  Ilis  fath(?r  liad  been 
blown  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
•where  now  a  statedly  church  is  being  built  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifice.  He  himself  had  nar- 
rowly esca{)ed  destruction  at  the  catastrophe  at 
Borki,  where  also  a  gorgeous  fane  with  gilded 
dome  has  ])een  erected  as  a  thank-offering  for  a 
great  deliverance.  When  1  went  down  to  Gat- 
schina  in  company  with  (ieneral  Kichter  there  was 
everywhere  the  consciousness  of  a  constantly  im- 
pending invisible  danger.  I  had  to  wait  for  an 
hour  and  more  for  the  audience,  and  then  I  was 
conducted  through  what  seemed  a  furlong  of 
ante- rooms  and  corri«lors  and  state  apartments,  a 
perfect  maze  of  labyrinthine  perplexity,  until  at 
last  I  was  ushered  •  into  the  small  work-room 
where  Alexander  III.  received  me.  He  was 
alone  save  for  the  presence  of  a  huge  dog,  which 
had  a  most  uncomfortable  habit  of  jumping  up 
every  three  minutes  and  walking  backward  and 
forward  impatiently  in  front  of  the  Czar,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  it  was  time  for  the  visitor  to  go. 
It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be  more  cordial, 
more  simple,  and  more  kindly  than  the  Emperor's 
demeanor.  But  I  could  not  escape  from  a  cer- 
tain all-pervading  sentiment  of  awe,  which  lasted 
all  through  the  solitary  lunch  and  the  journey 
home. 

How  different  it  was  at  Livadia  !  There  was 
no  mystery,  no  distance,  no  solitude,  no  sense  of 
indefinable  danger.  There  are  few  more  beauti- 
ful spots  in  Europe  than  the  neighborhood  of 
Yalta.  The  drive  to  Livadia  up  hill  and  down 
dale  at  breakneck  speed  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  is  magnificent.  The  Euxine,  not  a 
black,  but  an  azure  sea,  stretches  out  far  below, 
an  immense  expanse  of  sunlit  water,  across  which 
flit  interminable  strings  of  birds,  migrating  south- 
ward from  the  approach  of  winter.  The  Medi- 
terranean, seen  from  the  Riviera,  never  looked 
more  radiantly  beautiful  than  did   the  Black  Sea 


on  the  day  when  I  visited  Livadia.  On  the  road 
you  came  at  every  turn  upon  something  quaint 
and  strange.  Now  it  is  a  string  of  creaking 
country  carts  drawn  by  diminutive  oxen  ;  then 
it  is  the  curious  stage  wagon  of  the  Crimea,  like 
a  long  double  bench,  on  which  the  passengers  sit 
back  to  back  with  their  legs  dangling  in  the  air. 
Suddenly  you  hear  a  trampling  of  hoofs,  and  a 
gay  cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  splendidly 
mounted  and  escorted  by  picturesque  Tartars, 
gallop  by,  calling  up  1  know  not  by  what  strange 
association  of  ideas  a  flood  of  mingled  memories 
of  ''The  Bride  of  Abydos"  and  of  the  hawking 
parties  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  gilded  landmark 
indicates  the  point  where  the  road  to  liivadia 
turns  to  the  left  from  the  high  road.  The  driver 
removes  the  bells  from  his  horse's  neck,  we  show 
our  laisser  passer  to  the  officer  in  command  at  the 
entrance,  and  then  off  we  dash  along  a  road  good 
enough  to  be  made  in  France  through  the  un- 
dulating vineyards  in  the  midst  of  which  Livadia 
stands.  The  vineyards  are  studded  with  pret- 
tily designed  watch-towers,  from  which  soldiers 
standing  on  sentry  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  all 
possible  marauders  or  interlopers.  A  sailor  paces 
backward  and  forward  under  the  Russian  flag 
which  floats  high  above  the  trees.  A  Circassian, 
apparently  on  duty,  glances  at  you  as  you  drive 
by,  but  other  traces  of  vigilance  there  is  none, 
any  more  than  in  the  grounds  at  Balmoral  or  in 
the  park  at  Windsor. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  October  when  I  was 
at  Livadia,  and  the  changing  color  of  the  vine 
leaves,  varying  .from  the  deepest  purple  to  the 
hue  of  burnished  gold,  produced  a  singularly 
beautiful  effect.  All  the  graj)es  were  gathered 
save  those  for  the  table  ;  the  rest  had  gone  to 
the  wine-press.  Alexander  III.,  being  a  thrifty 
man  and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  Russia,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  his  vineyanis  ;  and  wines  from  his 
vineyard  figure  in  the  wine- list  in  all  the  Jiotels 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  hills  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  dark  foliage  of  tlie  plantations  contrasted 
splendidly  with  the  glowing  carpet  of  color  that 
spread  over  hill  and  vak?  down  to  the  wooded 
edge  of  the  dee])  blue  sea.  Inland  the  mountain 
tops  swathed  in  clouds  forniod  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  romantic  scene.  Bctti'r  site  for 
an  imperial  ph^asun^-house  could  not  be  imagined. 

There  are  several  houses  within  tb('i)ark  limits, 
some  of  them  hardly  distinguishable  in  ap})ear- 
ance  from  the  Emperor's.  Tliev  ai'e  all  of  the 
same  general  asi)ect  and  are  characterized  more 
by  the  air  of  comfort  and  taste  than  l)y  mag- 
nificence. The  Emperor's  house  is  a  beautiful 
country  villa,  the  stones  high,  with  spacious 
veranda,  plentifully  overgrown  with  foliage,  with 
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wide  eaves,  standing  like  a 
nest  among  tlio  trees  in  a  wil- 
derness of  flowers.  You  en- 
ter H  hall,  remarkable  cliiefly 
as  tlie  location  of  the  loudest 
clanging  telephone  I  ever 
heard,  rest  fur  a  few  minutes 
inasini[>]y  turniahod  wailiiig- 
rooni,  and  then  comes  tlje 
eummoiis.  Yuti  follow  an  offi- 
cer a  few  stairs  up  a  slaii'case 
and  you  are  in  tlie  Emperor's 
study.  You  ni  i  g  h  t  l>e  in 
an  English  country- house. 
Everything  is  sinii)]e  and 
comfortable.  The  only  fea- 
tnre  not  (juite  familiar  wei-e 
the  lovely  baskets  of  fruit, 
which,  both  in  color  and 
fragrance,  added  an  element 
unusual  but  in  deliglitful  har- 
mony with  the  sylvan  char- 
acter of  the  rural  retreat. 


ni._THE    CHAIIACTER 
OF  THE  CZAR. 

On   the  night  of    October  nek 

28  Sebastoi>ol  was  en  /I'Ic. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  had  come  over  in 
the  imperial  yacht  from  Yalta  to  inspect  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  and  to  meet  the  Dowoger  Em^ 
press  on  her  arrival  from  Copenhagen.  The 
yacht  was  lying  opposite  the  landing-place,  all 
aglow  with  bright  electric  light.  A  short  dis- 
tance further  down  the  harbor  lay  five  battleshiira 
black  and  grim,  their  huge  bulk  looming  large 
across  the  gleaming  water.  Viewed  from  my 
balcony,  the  scene  was  singularly  beautiful.  The 
moon,  now  at  her  full,  shone  down  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  flooding  the  white  city  with  white  iiglit. 
From  the  boulevard,  where"  once  frowned  the 
three-tiered  rows  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cannon  of  Fort  Nicholas,  there  came,  as  the  music 
rose  and  fell,  throbbing  strains  of  melody.  In 
the  streets  the  bright  lights  of  the  electric  cars 
shone  out  here  and  there  through  the  leafy 
avenue  ;  in  the  harbor  the  lynx-eyed  patrol-boat, 
with  its  double  lamp,  steamed  ceaselessly  round 
and  round  the  imperial  yacht,  keeping  jealous 
watch,  like  the  fire-eyed  water-snake  of  fairy 
legend  over  the  prince's  bower. 

I  had  crossed  that  afternoon  the  battlefield  of 
Balaklava  and  the  site  of  the  famous  Flagstaff 
Battery,  behind  which  the  Russians  kept  at  bay 
for  two  years  the  allied  forces  of  four  nations. 
Forly-two  years  ago  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
city   where   I   was  standing  hail    been    battered 


into  blood-stained,'  smoking  ruin.  Two  miles  to 
the  northward  stood  the  gray  pyi'amid  erected  in 
the  Russiim  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
defense  of  their  fatherland  against  the  foreign 
invader.  The  ink  with  which  I  write  is  taken 
from  an  inkstand  made  out  of  case-shoi  picked 
up  on  the  battlefield.  Everywhere  some  name 
recalled  the  somber  memories  of  the  great  crime 
whereby  the  long  peace  was  broken  up  and  the 
half  century  of  war  was  begun.  Two  lines  came 
humming  through  my  head  ; 

•'  Here,  wtiere  Mnnior  lireatliwl  lior  blnody  stcnm, 
AiiA  niHii  WHS  liutcliereil  by  his  fcllow.mnn. 
And  wherefore  buM'hcred?  " 

Wherefore  but  because  those  who  decreed  the 
slaughter  wished  to  destroy  Sebastopol  and  to 
forbid  Russia  being  the  naval  mistress  of  the 
Black  ti^ea  ?  Now  .Suliastopol  is  far  more  strongly 
armed  than  it  was  in  1853.  And  the  great  float- 
ing fortresses  of  iron  and  stec!  anchored  in  the 
harbor  make  the  ('zar  the  undisputed!  lord  of 
the  Euxine  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Hosjihor- 
ua.  Everything  is  as  it  was  before  the  \Var 
began,  only  more  so — excepting  the  hundred 
thousand  gallant  soldiers  who  died  that  it  might 
\x  otherwise  than  it  was  written  in  the  book  of 
fate. 
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Sebastopol  was  half  a  century  since  tlie  Colos- 
seum of  the  continent.  But  as  in  tlie  C/olosseum 
a  simple  cross  reared  in  the  arena  once  drenched 
by  the  bipod  of  so  many  martyrs  symbolizes  the 
triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  over  tfie  pride 
and  cruelty  of  imperial  Rome,  so  that  night,  in 
the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  the  Czar's  yacht  seemed 
an  emblem  not  less  significant  of  the  triumph  of 
peace.  For  tliere,  in  the  midst  of  all  tliat  could 
most  easily  tempt  a  monarch  to  swell  with  pride 
at  conscious  strengtli  or  indulge  in  bitter  feelings 
against  the  enemies  who  invaded  his  country, 
was  the  Czar  of  Russia,  fresh  from  reviewing  his 
ironclads  and  inspecting  his  stronghold,  tli inking 
only  with  passionate,  impatient  ])reoccupation  of 
how  ho  can  best  hring  a])out  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  |)eace.  The  gladiatorial  games 
went  on  in  the  Colosseum  until  the  dav  when  the 
monk  Telemachus  flung  himself  into  the  arena 
and  sealed  his  protest  v/ith  his  life. 

If  the  Czar  is  not  a  Telemachus,  a  fanatical 
enthusiast  wild  with  a  fixed  idea,  in  pursuit  of 
which  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  what 
may  he  be  ?  What  is  the  precise*  equivalent  of 
this  new  factor  in  the  sum  of  the  forces  which 
govern  the  world  ?  Ever  since  the  publicatitm 
of  the  peace  rescript,  the  question  every  one  has 
been  asking  is  :  What  manner  of  man  is  its 
author?  He  is  the  x  in  the  equation.  What 
does  X  amount  to  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  that 
question  everything  depends.  It  was  to  solve 
that  problem  1  came  to  Russia,  and  no#r,  after  a 
week's  sojourn,  1  think  1  have  found  the  an- 
swer. I  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know — his  ministers, 
the  people  of  his  household,  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers,  and  his  own  personal  friends.  1 
have  also  been  freely  entertained  by  all  manner 
of  stories,  told  by — 1  do  not  say  his  enemies,  for 
he  has  few,  but  by  those  who  dissent  from  his 
policy  and  occupy  themselves  with  more  or  less 
belittling  his  personality.  And,  lastly,  1  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Emperor  him- 
self and  of  basing  my  judgment  upon  my  own 
personal  impression  of  the  man  at  close  quarters. 
It  is  necessarily  upon  those  personal  impressions 
that  ray  judgment  is  chiefly  based. 

When  1  set  out  on  my  quest  1  was  told  that 
the  Emperor  was  weak  physically  and  mentally. 
He  was  said  to  l)e  the  mere  tool  of  "  the  wily 
Mouravieif  "  or  the  obedient  puppet  now  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  then  of  the  present  P]m 
press.  He  was  a  good -hearted  young  man,  no 
doubt,  but  possessing  neither  the  physical  nor 
intellectual  qualities  to  make  a  great  sovereign. 
Even  those  who  spoke  kindly  of  him  said  that 
although  he  was  well-meaning,  he  had  no  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  that  he  constantly  allowed 


liis  own  convictions  and  inclinations  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  authority  of  the  ministers  whom 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  And,  finally,  I 
was  always  told  not  to  think  too  much  of  the  re- 
script, for  the  Emperor  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  up  against  the  forces  brought  to  bear 
against  him.  It  was  with  all  this  in  my  mind 
that  I  had  my  first  audience  at  Livadia.  A 
princess  at  the  court,  as  I  was  leaving,  asked 
me:  ''Well,  and  what  is  your  opinion?"  To 
whom  I  replied  simply  :  '•  I  thank  (iod  for  him  ! 
If  he  be  spared  to  Russia  that  young  man  will 
go  far.*' 

That  was  my  opinion  then.  It  is  my  opinion 
still.  But  it  is  deepened  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent communications.  ''What  went  ye  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  prophc^t  ?  Yea, 
1  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  ])r()phet,"  was 
the  old  question  and  answer.  And  so  if  I  am 
asked,  "  What  went  ve  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  see?  A  reed  shaken  bv  the  wind  ?"  1  rei)lv, 
"  An  emperor,  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  an  emperor."  For  while  no  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  most  illustrious  line  of  monarchs 
who  have  ruled  in  Europe  tliis  century,  he  aspires 
after  greater  conquests,  he  indulges  a  nobler 
ambition.  A  group  of  peasants  the  other  day 
were  talking  about  his  peace  rescript,  the  drift 
of  which  they  divined  rather  than  understood. 
Said  one  of  them  with  deep  feeling  :  ♦  •  His  grand- 
father made  us  peasants  free.  The  grandson  is 
trying  to  liberate  all  mankind  from  war."  And 
that  p(^asant  spoke  the  true  word.  After  hear- 
ing him  speak  of  evils  and  miseries  entailed  by 
the  war  system  of  the  world,  the  familiar  words 
of  the  seventh  beatitude  recurred  to  mv  mind 
almost  as  a  benediction  from  on  high  :  "  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  thcv  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God  !  " 

Nicholas  11.  in  stature  does  not  resemlile  his 
father,  who  was  a  son  of  Anak.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  speak  of  him  as  if  lie  wert^  exce})tion- 
ally  slight.  He  is  al)<)ut  the?  same  height  as 
General  Gordon,  whom  he  resembles  in  other 
things  besides  the  numl)er  of  his  inches.  When 
he  rides  or  sits  the  Km])eror  .seems  as  tall  as  most 
men.  When  he  stands  \\i)  is  a  little  taller  than 
Lord  Nelson  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Good 
stuff,  says  the  old  adage,  is  often  ]»ut  up  in  little 
bundles,  and  the  giant  in  popular  legend  is  usu- 
ally as  dull  as  li(»  is  huge.  in  ])liysi(iue  tli(»  Em- 
peror is  wiry  and  vigorous.  One  vviio  sees  him 
everv  dav  told  me  that  olivsieallv  Nicholas  is  a 
much  healtiiier  man  than  his  father.  Alexander 
III.,  although  great  m  stature  and  with  im- 
mense muscular  development,  was,  from  the  in- 
surance company's  point  of  vi^w,  by  no  means  so 
''good    a  life"  as  that  of  his  successor.     The 
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Czar  is  full  of  vitality,  quick  and  active  in  his 
movements,  fond  of  outdoor  exercise.  Certainly 
no  one  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  would  put 
him  down,  among  the  weakly. 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of 
Alexander  III.  was  the  solidity — it  would  be 
wrong  to  call  it  the  stolidity— of  his  mental  tem- 
perament. He  was  Iiy  no  means  dull.  But  he 
was  slow.  He  put  liis 
foot  down  like  an  ele- 
phant, and  when  he 
put  it  down  he  was  not 
quick  to  take  it  up 
again.  Tliecharacter- 
isticof  hisBon  and  suc- 
Cfssor  is  quite  differ- 
ent. The  note  of  his 
intellectual  tempera- 
ment is  that  of  e.\- 
treme  alertness.  As 
he  is  also  extremely 
sympathetic,  this 
makes  him  one  of  the 
most  charming  persons 
to  talk  to  I  have  ever 
met.  T)ie  two  quali- 
ties were  also  united  in 
General  Gordon, 
whose  nimUenoss  of 
mind  was  so  excessive 
that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  keep  up 
with  him.  If  in  talk- 
ing to  the  late  Czar 
you  were  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  or  an  illustra- 
tion, he  patiently  wait- 
ed until  you  found  it. 
His  son,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  divine 
your  meaning  and  help 

you  out.  He  is  as  quick  as  a  needle  and  quite  as 
bright.  Speaking  of  one  of  her  majesty's  ambas- 
sadors the  otlicr  day,  I  tried  to  explain  his  ex- 
cessive slowness  in  the  up-take  by  saying  that  the 
only  way  to  get  an  idea  into  his  head  was  to  take 
a  hammer  and  drive  it  in  like  a  tenpenny  nail. 
This  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Xicliolas  II.  I  have 
seldom  met  any  one  so  quick  to  seize  a  point. 
Whatever  he  may  fail  in,  it  will  not  be  in  lack 
of  capacity  to  see  and  understand. 

This  exceptional  rapidity  of  perception  is  unit- 
ed with  a  remarkable  memory  and  a  very  wide 
grasp  of  an  immense  range  of  facts.  I  know  at 
least  some  eminent  Knglish  politicians  holding 
high  ofBce  who  in  this  i-cspect  are  a  mournful 
contrast  to  the  Emperor.  "When  questioned  even 
about  the  affairs  of  their  own  department  their 


fingers  seem  to  be  all  thumbs.     They  liave  not 
got  their  dates  right  or  they  are  vague  and  misty 
about  the  exact  drift  of  important  negotiations. 
There  are'plenty  of  such  woolly  minded  men  in 
high  places,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  any 
one  who  has  Iiis  facta  at  his  finger  ends,  who 
tells  you  in  a  flash  what  was  done  or  what  was 
not   done,    and    whose    ideas,    be  they  right  or 
wrong,  are  hicidly  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  def- 
inite form.    Alertness, 
exactness,    lucidity, 
and     definiteness     are 
four  e.xcelleut  qualities 
in  a  man,  and  the  Km- 
peror    has    tliejii    all. 
With  all  this  there   is 
an  absolute  absence  of 
anything  even  distant- 
ly   approHching    prig- 
gishness.     Many  years 
ago  Mr.  (JIaiislone  de- 
scribed the  present 
Emperor  as  a  charm- 
ing tyi>e  of  the  best  of 
our  public -school  ]>oys. 
He  was  frank,  fearless, 
perfectly  natural,  and 
simplicity  itself. 
Nicholas  IT.  is  no 
longer  a  boy.     He  has 
borne  for  several  try- 
ing years  the  burden  of 
one  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires in  the  world.  But 
he  is  still  as  absolutely 
simple  and  unaffected 
as  ho  was   when   Mr. 
Gladstone  met  him  in 
Copenhagen  fifteen 
years   ago.      There   is 
still  in  him  all  the  delightful  school-boy  aban- 
don of  manner,    a  keen  sense  of  humor,   and  a 
hearty,    outspoken    frankness  in  expressing  his 
opinions  which  makes  you  feel  that  you  ai-e  deal- 
ing with  a  man  whose  character  is  as  transparent 
as  crystal.     Add  to  all  this  a  modesty  as  admi- 
rable as  it  is  rare,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
even  if  the  net  human  product  should  fall  short 
of  being  a  great  ruler,  he  has  at  least  all  the 
qualities  which  make  men  Iwlovod  by  iheir  fel- 
lows.     The  briglit,    clear   blue  eye,    tlie  q\iick, 
sympathetic  change  of  feature,  the  merry  Inugb, 
succeeded  in  a  moment  by  an  expR'ssion  of  noble 
gravity  and  of  high  resolve,  the  rapidity  and  grace 
of  his  movements,  and  even  his  curious  little  ex- 
pressive shrug  of  the  shoulders,  are  all  glimpses  of 
a  character  not  often  found  unspoiled  by  [wwor. 
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Those  who  know  him  hesl  appear  to  love  liim 
most,  am!,  naturally  enough,  each  one  thmka  hia 
only  fault  is  that  he  is  too  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
own  convenience  and  his  own  wishes  to  oblige 
t!ie  otJiers.  A  more  <Uitiftil  son  never  sat  on  a 
throne.  It  was,  perhaps,  carrying  filial  affection 
a  long  way  when,  in  order  to  sustain  his  mother 
at  her  iiiolhcr's  grave,  thu  Czar  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  Kussia  from  oiid  to  end,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  all  Europe  was  ringing  witli  the  crime 
that  cost  tlife  Empiitss  of  Austria  lier  life.  Uul, 
considering  the  conspicuous  c.yftniple  of  tjie  o[}po- 
site  e.xtreme  in  the  case  of  tJiu  other  young  Kai- 
ser, the  Czar's  temhfr  affection  for  liis  mother, 
even  it  carried  to  excess,  is  at  least  a  fault  on 
virtue's  siile.  He  is  .singularly  happy  in  his 
marriage,  and  the  Emiwror  of  itiissia  will  never 
lack  one  of  the  most  intelligunl  and  loyal  of 
counselors  while  his  wife  lives.  As  Jiis  parents 
U'fore  him  sid  Eurojie  an  e.\ample  of  domestic 
unity  and  ftdicily,  so  Nicholas  11.  maintains  tJie 
houoraljlo  and  happy  tradition.  lie  is  loyal  in 
his  friendships  and  slow  to  i>ari  wiihanyof  those 
who  arc  in  his  own  or  wei-e  in  his  father's  s(u-v- 
ice.  ■■Thy  own  friend  and  tliy  fallier's  friend 
forsake  not"  is  a  ma.xini  so  much  forgotten  now- 
adays that  it  is  diflicult  to  complain  even  if  in  a 
few  instances  this  tenacious  loyalty  to  old  serv- 
ants is  carried  further  than  is  altogether  to  be 
desired  in  the  intei-esls  of  the  state. 

All  this,  it  may  he  saici.  may  be  true.  Nicho- 
las II.  may  be  an  ideal  son,  a  perfect  husband,  a 
faithful  friend  ;  he  may  be  fascinating  and  sim- 
ple, and  his  mind  may  l«j  as  alert  and  sympathet- 
ic as  you  please  ;  but  these  qualities  might  all 
exist  in  a  man  who  might  at  tJie  same  time  be  a 
very  poor  ruler.  That,  of  course,  is  quite  true. 
But  when  we  are  discussing  his  qualifications  as 
a  ruler  it  is  well  to  start  on  a  solid  foundation 
from  his  character  as  a  man.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  consider  whether  or  not  he  has  the  qualities  of 
a  great  cuar. 

What  are  these  qualities  ?  First  of  all,  the  qual- 
ity needed  to  rule  any  body  of  men  justly,  whether 
they  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions,  is  the  |)osse8sion  of  an  eye 
to  see  the  essential  truth  whether  in  men  or 
things.  To  speak  truly  is  important,  but  to  see 
truly  is  indispensable.  Has  he  insight  to  pierce 
to  the  soul  of  things?  Will  lie  take  ijie  trouble 
to  learn  the  facts  or  can  he  be  befooliid  and  de- 
ceived by  cunningly  devised  seemings  and  sub- 
terfuges ?  Secondly,  after  the  capacity  to  see 
comes  the  courage  to  dare  to  do — a  quality  which 
depends  partly  on  temperament,  but  still  more, 
perhaps,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  man  is 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  duty.  Thirdly,  if  he 
has  the  eye  to  see  and  the  heart  to  dave,  ihe  next 


'> 


question  is  whether  lie  has  the  strength  of  reso- 
lution and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  persist  patiently, 
unwearied  by  delays,  undaunted  by  difhciilties, 
until,  even  if  alone  against  the  world,  he  carries, 
out  his  purpose. 

Tried  by  these  three  tests.  I  do  not  thiuk  Nich- 
olas II.  will  be  found  wanting.  Ho  has  inherited 
from  his  lather  the  hatred  for  falschoi.d,  and  lie 
has  added  thereto  the  industry  of  a  singularly  . 
active  mind  almost  painfully  overwhelmed  by  the 
immensity  of  his  R'ponsibilities.  No  one,  not 
oven  a  newspajier  editor,  is  omniscient  ;  but  no 
one,  not  even  the  most  com-fii'nlioiis  of  iilile  ed- 
itors, could  work  harder  in  mas^tenng  his  facts. 
He  has,  moreover,  the  divining  faculty  of  intense 
sympathy — a  gift  which  opens  the  way  to  the 
heart  of  many  subjects  ot  the  door  of  which  mere 
study  would  knock  in  vain.  Whether  hi>  has  the 
supreme  gift  of  genius  in  the  discerning  ot  the 
essential  truth  of  a  situation  we  can  only  judge- 
by  what  lie  has  aliva<iy  done.  So  fur  his  reign 
lias  been  distinguished  by  three  things.  First, 
his  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  until  he 
found  his  feet  and  had  acquired  some  experience 
in  the  business  of  governing  it  Ijecame  him  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  modestly  and  silently. 
He  may  have  been  helped  to  practice  this  com- 


mendable self- sup] iri'.^sion  by  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  that  virtiii'  in  another  voung  mJiti  on  a 
throne  ;  but  whalev.-i-  h.Oped  or  hindered.  Nich- 
olas II.  set  to  work  to  h-arn  his  business  and 
studied  diligently  at  the  feci  ot  the  ablest  states- 
man UuKsia  lias  proiluced  of  lute  years.  I'jince 
Lolmnoff's  Eiwlern  policy  was  as  detestable  as 
Lord  lieaconsfiekl's,  but  no  one  denied  that  he 
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was  the  supreme  intellect  in  tiie  Russian  service. 
The  Ci^r  recugnized  his  ability  and  profited  by 
liis  teaching. 

The  second  salient  feattire  in   his   reign   was 
marked   by  a  significant  blend  of  the  nvo  con- 
flicting tendencies — ihe  intuitive  instinct  which 
enabled    liim    to 
divine  t!ie  right 
thing  to  be  dune 
and    the  modest 
reluctance  lo  im- 


pof 


}  hi 


upon  the  more 
experienced  ad- 
ministrators who 
thwarted  and 
crippled  his  pol- 
icy. I  reCer  to 
tile  generous  ini- 
tiative taken  by  ' 
the  Czar  in  the 
direction  of  an 
amelioration  of 
the  harshnesH  of 
the  Polish  reijime 
BS  he  inherited  it 
from  his  father. 
Inthatbeshowed 
true  insight  and 
a  keen  sympathy 
with  subjects 
who  were  sufFer- 
ing  from  un- 
doubted griev- 
ances. But  the 
forces    of    Beac- 


tio 


nd   the 


dominant  b  u  - 
roaucracy,  aidei) 
perhaps  i>y  the 
somewhat  unrea- 
sonable expecta- 
tions of  Boine  of  the  Poles,  checked  the  full 
realization  of  his  designs.  To  some  this  may 
seem  an  admission  that  he  was  lacking  in  strength. 
It  would  be  more  just  to  recognize  that  bo  felt 
he  wa9  lacking  in  experience  the  authority.  He 
was  young  to  the  responsibilities  of  government. 
It  was  l>etter  to  bide  his  time.  Safely  and  slow 
— they  stumble  who  run  fast,  'i'o  have  l.iegun 
his  reJ^gD  by  a  struggle  which  would  have  strained 
the  strength  of  his  father  ndght  have  Ixien  mag- 
nificent, but  it  would  not  have  been  statesman- 
ship. It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  third  act  of 
his  reign  that  we  liave  the  first  distinct  revelation 
of  the  kind  of  emperor  with  wliom  the  world  has 
now  got  to  reckon. 


IV.— THE  PEACE  RESCHIFT. 

Hiere  is  one  thing  alxiut  the  rescii(it  which  no 
'  can  deny.  It  was  sjriemlidiy  amliicious  as 
1  as  magnificently  ambitious.  Wiso  it  may 
or  foolish,  but  meun,  potty,  or  \iinvorthv  it 
was  not.    There- 


ba.-*  elic 


nd 


t  ^through- 


c  at  last  we 
'  a  monarch 


which  is  eating 
into  the  heart  of 
t  h  e  ni  o  d  e  rii 
state,  and  has  the 
courage  boldly  to 
proclaim  in  tiie 
bearing  of  the 
world  the  inevi- 

quenees  of  allow- 
ing the  deadly 
malady  to  run  its 

Will  ho  have 
the  nerve  to  slick 
to  it  ?  The  res- 
olution to  put  it 
through  ?  The 
strength  to  over- 
power tlie  immense  forces  which  will  he  banded 
together  to  defeat  his  generous  and  most  sen- 
sible design  ?  That  is  the  cn,x  of  !he  whole 
question.  I  do  not  deny  that  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  bystanders  openly  proclaim  their  lielief, 
perha]is  their  liojie,  that  he  may  fail.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  hojjo  U'lter  things  of  the  young  man 
who  inherits  somewhat  of  the  iron  will  as  well 
asthenameof  his  great-grandfailier.  Ii.  \s,  of 
course,  impossible  to  predict  with  wny  ri^rliiinty 
what  any  human'  l>eiiig  may  do  under  a  test  so 
seveiv  as  that  to  which  Nicholas  II.  is  now  being 
exposed.  But  in  farming  our  estimiiie  of  the 
chances,  let  us  louk  frankly  at  th('  i^nsition, 
against  which  it  is  easy  to  see  the  forces  that  are 
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arrayed.  The  immense  strength  of  the  most 
formidable  vested  interest  intrenched  in  every 
country,  the  clotted  mass  of  international  jeal- 
ousies and  rival  ambitions — in  short,  the  devil 
and  all  his  agents  everywhere  are  in  the  field 
against  him,  most  active  perhaps  where  they  are 
least  visible,  sapping  and  mining  for  his  de- 
struction behind  tlie  mask  of  fair-s(H>ming  pro- 
fessions of  sympatlietic  support.  Hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  inconsiderable  forces- to 
be  counted  on.  First  and  foremost  there  is  the 
inhei*ent  force  and  strength  wliich  lies  in  the 
autocracy  itself.  The  solemn  vows  of  consecra- 
tion at  the  coronation  are  no  mere  idle  form  to  a 
mind  as  highly  attune<l  in  the  sentiment  of  duty 
as  that  of  the  present  Czar.  Nothing  but  the 
continual  goading  of  the  duty  wliicli  every  czar 
owes  to  the  unnumbered  millions  who  look  up  to 
him  as  their  terrestrial  providence  could  sustain 
him  in  his  daily  task,  and  the  same  upward  thrust 
will  tend  to  stiffen  his  resolve  and  strengthen  his 
will  to  put  this  thing  tlirough. 

►Secondly,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Nich- 
olas was  not  only  born  in  the  i)urple,  l)ut  that  he 
has,  as  his  sires  and  grandsires,  as  imperious  a 
series  of  monarchs  as  ever  swayed  a  sc(^pter. 
Heredity  counts  for  much,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  successor  of  Alexander  I. ,  who  sacrificed 
his  capital  to  deliver  Europe  from  Napoleon  ;  of 
Nicholas,  who  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
was  practically  the  chief  justice  of  the  continent  ; 
of  Alexander  II.,  who  emancipated  the  serfs  and 
liberated  Bulgaria  ;  and  of  Alexander  III.,  the 
peace-keeper  of  Europe,  has  got  so  little  iron  in 
his  blood  as  to  flinch,  even  though  all  men  for- 
sake him  and  flee.  Having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,  he  will  drive  his  furrow  straight.  Nor 
will  he  look  back,  any  more  than  did  his  grand- 
father in  the  heroic  fight  that  he  made  and  won 
for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs. 

Thirdly,  those  who  know  him  best  and  have 
worked  with  him  assure  me  that  the  impression 
— due  to  his  modest  self- suppression  during  tlie 
years  of  his  novitiate — that  he  is  not  a  man  of 
strong  character  is  an  entire  mistake.  One  of  his 
ministers  said  tome:  ''It  is  true  his  body  is 
small,  but  er  hat  einen  grossen  Muth.'''  ^Vhether 
we  translate  Muih  as  courage,  resolution,  will,  or 
*<  go,*'  it  is  not  a  phrase  that  would  be  a})plied  to 
a  weak  sovereign.  Another  minister  said  he  had 
seen  him  in  very  difficult  circumstances  put  his 
foot  down  with  such  resolution  and  insist  upon 
his  will  being  done  that  he  had  some  misgivings 
lest,  when  he  found  himself  more  familiar  with 
Aifairs,  Russia  might  find  in  him,  as  in  the  first 
Nicholas,  rather  too  much  will  than  too  little. 
Lastly,  an  intimate  personal  friend  w^ho  had 
known  him  before  his  accession  remarked  to  me  : 


*  *■  People  often  say  that  his  heart  is  stronger  than 
his  head  and  that  his  will  is  weakest  of  all.  But 
I,  who  have  seen  him  closely  in  many  varied 
circumstances,  assure  you  that  of  the  three  I 
have  nmch  more  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
his  will  than  either  of  his  head  or  his  heart." 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  personal 
equation  because  it  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  factors  in  this  problem.  1  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  my  behef  that  Nicholas  II.  is 
no  unworthy  champion  of  that  war  against  war 
his  proclamation  of  which  has  ])rought  such  a 
flood  of  new  life  to  the  hopes  of  mankind.  But 
there  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  account — 
two  things  and  one  other — of  which  here  1  need 
not  speak — to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing the  chances  of  success.  One  is  that  the  Em- 
peror is  by  no  means  without  powerful  lieuten- 
ants in  his  campaign  of  peace.  A  triumvirate  of 
ministers — as  remarkable  a  gro^lp  of  men  as  are 
to  be  found  to- day  in  any  European  country — 
are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Czar.  One  is  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin,  that  brilliant  and  successful 
soldier  w-hose  great  ambition  as  minister  of  war 
is  to  render  effective  assistance  to  his  sovereigji 
in  arresting  tlie  growth  of  armaments.  The  sec- 
ond is  M.  Witte,  who  has  reformed  the  cur- 
rency, rehabilitated  the  finances,  and  established 
so  drastic  a  system  of  liquor  legislation  that 
practically  all  sale  of  drink  to  be  consunujd  on 
the  premises  has  been  abolished  throughout  the 
most  of  the  empire.  The  third,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  three,  is  Count  Lamsdorff, 
the  working  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  which 
Count  Mouravi(»ff  is  the  genial  and  ornamental 
chief. 

Count  Lamsdorif,  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
M.  de  Giers,  is  the  living  incarnation  of  all  the 
archives  and  the  traditions  of  the  P'oreign  Office. 
The  hard-working  slave  of  the  department  which 
he  directs,  he  is  said  ncnther  to  sleep  nor  to  rest, 
but  to  toil  night  and  day  with  inexhaustible 
energy  at  his  desk  until  he  has  'hecome  a  verita- 
ble monster  of  diplomatic  lore,  tlu^  past  master 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  action  of  Hussia  bevond 
her  frontiers.  None*  of  thcst^  three  statesmen 
are  amateurs,  visionaries,  enthusiasts,  or  young- 
sters. They  have  all  grown  more  or  less  gray 
in  the  practical  and  arduous  task  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  great  em])ire.  With  such 
counselors  Xictholas  II.  uccmI  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  up  to  the  enemies  in  the  gat(\s,  and  even 
to  those  foes  wliich  every  man  liuds  in  ins  own 
household. 

The  second  factor  to  be  renunnbered  is  the 
immense  power  that  may  be  called  into  being  in 
support  of  the  Czar's  initiative  if  the  masses  of 
the  continent,  at  present  distrustful  and  apathetic, 
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should  take  heart  from  demonstrations  of  British 
and  American  enthusiasm  and  unite  in  demand- 
ing that  something  should  be  done.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  democracy  can  act  with  ef- 
fect, but  this  is  one  of  those  times.  But  what 
should  be  done  should  be  done  quickly. 


v.— SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

When  1  was  in  Rome  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Russian 
women  of  our  time.  Among  many  other  things 
she  told  me,  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  remark 
she  made  on  the  subject  of  the  ideal  married  life 
of  the  late  Emperor.  She  said  :  "1  recently  re- 
visited Russia  after  an  absence  of  several  vears. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  wonderful  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  Russian 
society  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  the  effect  even  of  so  supreme 
an  example  of  an  ideal  home  could  have  been  so 
great.  1  remember  saying  as  I  left  Russia  that 
great  as  was  the  service  to  humanity  which  was 
rendered  by  Alexander  IL  when  he  emancipated 
the  serfs,  it  was  no  greater  than  that  rendered  to 
the  moral  evolution  of  Russia  by  the  example  of 
that  stainless  life.  I  felt  the  change  everywhere. 
No  husband  and  wife  were  ever  more  united  in 
tenderest  affection  than  the  parents  of  the  present 
Emperor,  and  I  felt  in  every  home  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  their  example."  To  have  been  born  in 
such  a-  home  was  a  far  richer  inheritance  than  the 
throne  of  an  empire.  Nicholas  H.  in  this  respect 
is  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  The  rever- 
ence for  womanhood,  the  profound  respect  and 
devotion  for  his  motlier  which  distinguish  him, 
are  by  no  means  the  smallest  of  the  qualities 
which  fit  him  for  his  exalted  position. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  1  was  at  St.  Petersburg, 
I  had  tlie  privilege  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Heath,  the  English  tutor  of  the  present  Emperor. 
There  was  no  man  in  Russia  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
Morier — no  mean  judge  of  character — had  a 
higher  opinion.  He  was  an  English  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  simple,  unaffected, 
frank,  straightforward,  and  manly.  1  remember 
his  telling  me  an  anecdote  of  his  pupil  wliicli  made 
a  very  pleasant  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time. 

They  were  reading  together  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  and  when  they  came  to  that  spirited 
stanza  which  describes  the  scene  in  Stirling, 
when  the  castle  gates  were  open  flung  and  King 
James  rode  down  the  steep  descent,  while  the 
crowd  rent  the  heavens  with  the  cry,  'Long 
hve  the  commons'  King,  King  James  I  "  **The 
commons*  king  !  "  exclaimed  the  boy  with  spark- 
ling eyes — **  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  be  !  " 

**But   every    Russian    czar   is   the   commons' 


king,"  exclaimed  a  patriotic  Russian  to  whom  I 
told  the  story.  It  may  be  so,  no  doubt,  in 
theory,  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  appli- 
cation. And  Nicholas  II.  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  passionate  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  which  is  so  distinctive  a  note 
of  our  time.  The  thought  of  the  miseries  of  the 
famine-stricken  peasantry  who  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  provinces  of  his  vast  dominions  are 
always  suffering  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
burdens  of  his  position.  To  appear  to  be  so 
powerful  and  yet  to  feel  at  every  turn  so  power- 
less to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  this  dim 
millions  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  his  position. 
M.  Bloch,  the  Warsaw  banker  and  economist, 
who  lias  spent  years  in  investigating  the  social 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  told  me  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  keen,  sustained,  sym- 
pathetic attention  with  which  the  Emperor  lis- 
tened to  his  lengthy  exposition  of  the  immensity 
of  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
mass  of  his  subjects  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  more  prosperous  peoples.  In 
great  governments  there  is  not  even  one  midwife 
to  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  population.  Doc- 
tors are  still  scarcer.  Schools  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  whole  machinerv  of  civilization 
has  yet  to  be  created  for  millions.  The  task  of 
the  social  regeneration  of  the  myriads  who  regard 
him  as  a  terrestrial  providence  is  so  immense  that 
nothing  but  a  sustaining  sense  of  duty  could  en- 
able him  to  bear  up  even  for  a  single  day. 

It  savs  much  for  tlie  czardom  that  after  cen- 
tunes  of  experience  the  simple  faith  of  the  peasant 
in  the  superhuman,  almost  divine,  character  of 
their  rulers  is  still  so  strong.  A  poor  woman 
who  was  badly  crushed  in  the  awful  catastroplie 
that  cast  so  terrible  a  gloom  over  the  coronation 
lay  in  the  hospital  when  the  Emperor  paid  a  visit 
to  the  ward.  '*  Why  were  you  in  the  crowd  ?  " 
asked  her  attendant.  "  You  did  not.  go  t(.>  get  a 
cup  ? "  alluding  to  the  coronation  cup  that  was 
distributed  to  all  coinors  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion.  ''Oh,  no,"  she  replied.  ''I  went  to 
see  the  Emperor."  "Then  why  don't  you  look 
at  him  now  ?"  they  said.  •*  He  is  hero  standing 
by  your  side."  ''Don't  tell  me  lies,"  the  poor 
creature  replied  angrily.  ''  As  if  I  did  not  know 
that  emperors  are  not  made  like  that !  "  Alas  ! 
emperors  are  but  made  of  mortal  clay,  notwith- 
standing the  supernal  splendor  with  which  they 
are  vested  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  and 
heavy  indeed  is  the  burden  of  the  oversi^lit  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  their  fellow - 
men.  Small  marvel  is  it  that  the  Emperor  should 
feel,  as  he  one  day  declared  with  solemn  empha- 
sis, that  the  burden  was  so  heavy  he  would  not 
care  to  inflict  it  even  upon  his  worst  enemy. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  (juick  keen 
sense  of  sympathy  witli  hiinian  sufTtM-ing  which 
lielps  to  impel  the  Emi>en.>r  to  pivss  so  earnestly 
fur  the  adoption  of  measures  to  stay  the  ruinous 
and  ever-increasing  drain  of  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  lie  starved  as  president  of  the  com- 
mission apt)ointed  in  the  last  years  of  his  father's 
rei;i:n  to  li^ht  tlu^  fanjine.  AVho  can  marvel  tliat 
liis  heart  constantlv  recoils  from  th(»  necessitv  of 
liaving  to  ex})end  millions  and  ever  more  millions 
in  ironclads  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  de- 
struction of  lif(i  when  he  knows  all  too  vvc^ll  the 
squalid  mass  of  hunuin  wretchedncjss  whu-h  is 
lying  at  his  door  ? 

Strange  tliongh  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  alwavs  ]>een  accustomecl  to  re<;ai'd  Russia 
and  the  czardom  as  synonyms  for  brutal  indif- 
ference to  human  fullering,  the  Kussian  j)eoj)le 
and  the  imperial  family  have  ever  been  tlistin- 
iruished  for  the  intensitv  with  which  thev  n^coil 
from  the  spectacle  of  pain.  The  only  elTorts 
that  have  been  ma<le  in  this  centurv  to  alli?viate 
the  torture  of  the  battlefield  wen^  both  due  to 
the  initiative  of  a  Russian  czar.  It  was  the  Em- 
peror's grandfather  who  summoned  the  confer- 
ence that  established  tlui  R(m1  Cross  for  the 
service  of  the  wounded,  and  it  was  the  same 
man  wliose  initiative  secured  the  interdict  ])ro- 
nounced  by  international  law  in  tlie  use  of  ex- 
plosive bullets  in  warfares  The  ])resent  Emperor 
is  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  nothing 
would  please  him  better  if,  in  addition  to  its 
other  tasks,  the  forthcoming  conference  could 
still  further  limit  the  malevolent  ingenuity  of 
man  in  the  act  of  human  slaughter. 

"What  English-speaking  people  do  not  at  pres- 
ent realize  is  that  the  Slav  races  are  far  more 
brotherly  than  the  Western  nations.  "  Frater- 
nity,"  said  a  Pole  to  me,  ''is  the  next  great 
word  which  the  human  race  has  to  realize.  And 
although  i  dislike  the  Russians  and  detest  the 
way  in  which  they  oppress  my  country,  still  I 
admit  that  after  the  Poles  th(»re  is  no  race  so 
brotherly  as  the  Russians."  1  was  reminded  of 
this  as  I  was  driving  down  from  Livadia  with 
General  Poushkin,  the  commander  of  the  Rus- 
;sian  Army  of  the  South.  A  company  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  outside  the  park  gates,  and  in 
response  to  the  general's  greeting:  a  long  h(*arty 
response  burst  from  a  viundred  lips.  "  Our  dis- 
cipline," said  tlie  general,  ''is  by  no  means  so 
severe,  and  the  sense  of  brotherhood  is  much 
greater  among  all  ranks  than  In  other  armies. 
For  instance,"  he  added,  ''you  heard  me  greet 
my  troops."  It  was  the  usual  greeting,  '•  Good- 
morning,  brotliers  !  "  It  is  the  absence  of  that 
homely  heartiness  that  makes  it  so  diflicult  for 
Germans  and  English   to  get  on   with   Russian 


workmen,  liritish  arrogance  and  aloofness  seem 
to  him  sonu?thing  inhuman.  ''  What  is  the  chief 
.cause  why  the  English  are  so  often  unpoi)ular?" 
1  once  asked  a  Russian  friend.  '•  1  think,"  he 
said,  "it  is  chiefly  k\\\v.  to  the  f(?eling  that  you 
all  seem  to  believe  that  (iod  made  Englishmen 
and  left  th(>  making  of  all  other  men  to  some  one 
elst?.'' 

li  was  no  <loubt  this  Slavonic  spirit  of  brother- 
hood that  caused  the  Emperor  to  leave  India 
with  feelings  of  anything  but  admiration  for  our 
rule.  The  Indian  empin?  of  course  he  admired. 
Rut  what  jarred  ujK)n  him  most  painfully  was 
the  abyss  which  yawned  In'tween  the  English  in 
India  and  the  millions  whom  they  rule.  It  may 
seem  strang<»  to  some,  but  it  is  i>erfectly  true  that 
the  Russians  in  this  respect  are  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  ourselves.  That  A nglo- 1  mlians  should 
habituallv  think  and  act  as  if  thev  w(?re  not  made 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  native  races 
sec^ms  abhorrent  to  the  Czar  ami  to  all  his  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  such  antagonism  of  race  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  the  Asiatics  whom  he 
rules.  It  may  b(^  lj<»cause  the  Russian  is  more 
Asiatic  than  tlu^  Anglo-Saxon.  Hut  that  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  in  Asia  he  is  a  more 
brotherly  man  to  the  Asiatics  than  the  English- 
man. 

For  the  native  races  the  Czar  has  a  deep  per- 
sonal feeling  of  sympathy  which  would  enable 
him  to  be  made  an  honorary  nuMuber  of  the 
Aborigines  ]*rotection  Society.  lie  is  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  s(»amy  side  of  colonial  expan- 
sion. To  th(?  natives  it  seems  to  him  to  bring 
opium,  alcoh(;l,  foul  di.seasos,  and  all  manner  of 
demoralization.  Anything  further  removed  from 
the  mood  of  huinanitarian  imperialists  of  our 
day  than  the  note  of  the  Czar's  mind  it  would  Ije 
difficult  to  conceive,  lie  is  much  more  of  the 
cast  of  mind  of  Mr.  Morley  than  of  that  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  this  sul)ject.  So  far  from  con- 
templating with  complacency  the  ])artition  of 
China,  he  regards  it  with  positive  abhorrence. 
The  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau  bv  the  Germans 
and  what  was  universally  believed  in  Russia  to 
be  our  fixed  design  to  seize  Tort  Arthur  led  to 
the  premature  occupjition  ((f  tlie  ice -free  port  and 
its  protecting  fortress,  but  no  mistake  couhl  be 
greater  than  to  imagine  tliat  sudi  a  mov(»  was 
regarded  by  the  Emperor  as  anything  but  a  very 
regrettabh^  m^eessity.  Certainly  it'  England  were 
to  adopt  a  ])<.licy  of  lian<ls  olf  for  Cliiiui.  no  on(» 
in  all  Europe  would  be  in«»i-»'  entirely  in  svm- 
pathy  with  such  a  policy  than  Xichohis  II. 

When  the  })resent  Emperor  was  a  young  man 
on  his  travels  he  met  Lord  Roberts,  who  chaffing- 
ly  asked  him  when  the  Russians  were  coming  to 
take  India.      "  Never,"  he  replied  energetically. 
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"J  coulii  not  conceive  b  greater  Jisaster  for  Rus- 
sia tlian  that  we  should  ever  make  the  attempt." 
"(Hi,  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that  I  " 
persisted  Lord  Koberts.  "Some  day  we  aiiali 
liave  to  fight  you  heiv."      "No,"  replied  Nich- 


olas ;  "such  a  thing  is  altogether  outside  our 
ideas.  It  would  be  madness.  Look  at  the  im- 
mense distances,  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
transport,  ihe  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world  to 
cross — it  is  impossible."  "All  llie  same,"  said 
Lord  Roberts,  "  you  will  rnme  some  day.  There 
is  not  a  village  in  India  where  thei-e  is  not  to  be 
heard  the  traiiitional  prophecy  that  some  day  a 
white  people  from  the  north  will  conquer  India." 
"Then  why  in  the  world."  retorted  the  young 
man,  "should  you  not  claim  that  you  are  the 


white  people  of  the  prophecy  ?  You  are  white, 
you  come  from  the  north.  Why  sliould  you  do 
youi'self  the  harm  of  always  assuming  that  the 
prophecy  is  still  unfulfilled  and  that  it  I'olates  to 
us?"  A  VRiy  shrewd  oliservatioii.  which  from 
so  voung  a  man  was  somewhat  noleworthv. 

The  Em[K'ror  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
shrewdness.  He  was  talking  one  day  al>out  the 
diflicidty  of  avoiding  diction  between  ilie  in- 
terests, real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Hiisi^iims  .lud 
Ihe  English.  "H  only,"  ho  e.\dnimed,  "the 
English  could  realize  how  much  of  these  dangers 
they  bring  n|H>n  ihcmicelves.  Thev  go  everv- 
where  and  find  < 
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of  alarm  that  we  are  w 
iijury.  and  they  clam 
sliould  at  once  be  taken  to  forestall 
it.  They  kfei'p  it  tip  until  their  agit 
the  attention  of  those  in  Russia  wl 
England  is  our  enemy  and  that  it 
duty  to  thwart  her  designs.  They 
an  agitation  in  order  to  make  us  do  what  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  doing  if  the  Eng- 
lish alarmists  had  not  made  them  Wlieve  it  would 
be  a  good'  thing  to  do  if  we  were  enemies." 
Clearly  the  restless  spirit  of  preternatural  sus- 
picion sometimes  begets  its  own  Nemesis. 

There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humor  about  tiie  Em- 
peror— which  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  the  gods 
gave  to  men.  Wlien  he  was  crowned  he  had  not 
served  long  enough  in  the  army  to  attain  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  colonel.  All  liis  pre- 
decessors had  always  made  themselves  generals 
when  they  ascended  the  throne.  Nicholas  11., 
however,  refused.  lie  had  only  a  right  to  a 
colonel's  rank — a  colonel  he  was  and  a  colonel 
he  would  remain.  The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir 
protested  against  the  decision  with  some  vehe- 
mence, and  was  not  a  Httle  nouphissed  when  the 
Emperor  silenced  him  by  remarking  :  "  Believe 
ine,  dear  uncle,  I  am  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  my  own  promotion  without  your  needing 
to  take  so  much  trouble  about  it."  Huch  at 
least  are  some  of  the*  stories  which  ai 
him  in  Russia — stories  which,  whe 
false,  entirely  harmonize  with  the  i' 
those  who  know  him  have  formed  of  li 

To  Prince  Lobanoff  he  was  dee] 
and  the  sudden  deatii  of  the  Prince 
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young  sovereign,  w 
lost  a  minister,  a  mentor,  and  a  friend.  Prince 
Lobanoff  was,  however,  never  able  to  iniioctri- 
natc  him  with  sentiments  of  hostility  lo  England 
— a  country  for  which  he  cherishes  the  kindliest 
feelings  of  admiration  and  affection,  dashed  only 
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by  a  melancholy  regret  that  his  aspirations  after 
closer  and  friendlier  relations  should  I«)  thwarted 
by  the  utlflrly  inexpltcalile  campaign  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  wliich  is  kejit  up  hy  so 
m&ny  of  our  papers.  There  was  no  hitteriit'ss  in 
any  of  his  references  to  the  Kussophohist  prop- 
agunda — only  a.  soniewliat  pathetic  n'grt^t  that 
Buch  things  should  be  alhiweil  to  [hjisou  the  r<>la- 
tions  of  two  nations  whose  duty  and  interest 
alike  should  make  tliciii  friends. 

Kicholas  1 1,  speaks  English  [>erfeetly  and  keeps 
himself  ati  cournul  with  all  that  goes  on  here.  I 
was  rtfpeatedly  surprised  at  the  minuteness  and 
up-to-dateness  of  his  information.  When  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Courtney's  siKtet^h  on  the  peace  re- 
script, I  found  he  had  read  it  alreadv,  and  once 
when  1  waa  telling  him  somelhing  1  had  said  lie 
interrupted  me.  "  (Jh,  yes  I  I  remember  reading 
that   in    the   Review  •>/  lievirwn" — a  periodical 


which  I  was  glad  to  bear  from  M.  PobedonoBts- 
sefF,  himself  a  regular  reader,  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Emperor's  study. 

()(  the  peace  rescript  and  of  something  of  the 
vast  possibilities  that  lie  beliind  it  I  have  spokcti 
elsewhere.  Hut  it  wouM  be  wrong  to  close  this 
somewhat  discursive  and  imjierlect  sketch  of  tlie 
Emperor  without  saying  how  earnestly,  nay, 
how  impatiently  lie  longs  to  see  the  confei-ence 
at  work.  ,1  had  ventured  to  say  to  him  that  even 
if  nothing  else  came  of  it,  we  were  all  grateful 
to  him  for  reenforcing  the  hope  of  a  very  weary 
world.  "Hope — hope  !  "  ho  exclaimed.  >■  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  about  hope,  1  want  to  see  some- 
tiling  practical  done !  " 

And  the  vehemence  of  this  little  outburst  will 
tend  still  further  to  reiinforce  the  hope  which  bis 
rescript  has  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  human 
race. 


SLBAHTIJIMI. 


A   GREAT   AMERICAN   SCULPTOR. 


BY  LAURA  CARROLL  DENNIS. 


THE  senaation  of  tlie  Paris  S,i!..n  of  IM'.U  was 
ihe  exhibit  of  a  young  American  sculptor 
who  was  tlien  pronounce*!  by  tlie  most  eminent 
F'rench  critics  "a  iiiau  of  astonishing  ge?iius," 
■■of  superb  power  and  original  thought,'  ■■of 
talent  robust  and  mature,"  and  was  hailed  by 
many  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture. 
This  newly  arisen  star  of  thu  fii-st  iiiflgnitiido 


was  George  Grey  Barnard,  a  young  "Westerner 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  some  eight  years  before, 
poor  and  unknown,  to  study  an.  He  was  born 
iu  Center  County,  Pa.,  but  removed  with  his 
family,  when  still  very  young,  to  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  where  he  lived  tor  a  nunilier  of  yeara. 
There  he  developed  a  taste  for  natural  history 
and  became,  untaught,  an  expert  taxidermisl.  A 
bust  of  his  little  sister,  modeled  when  he  was  a 
voung  lad,  so  interested  his  friends  that  it  led  to 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  local  jewelur,  from  whom 
he  learned  lettering  and  engraving.  A  craving 
for  the  higher  forms  of  art  led  him  to  Chicago 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Having  no  money,  he 
worked  at  hia  trade  until  he  Iiad  savtnl  one 
hundred  dollars  and  then  entered  tlie  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  having  received  from  Leonard 
Volk,  the  veteran  sculptor,  to  whom  he  had  sub- 
mitted two  or  three  little  clay  figures,  assurance 
that  be  might  hope  to  become  a  sculptor,  Mr, 
Volk  warned  him  of  struggles,  privations,  anil 
discouragement,  but  these  had  no  terrors  for  his 
indomitable  spirit — cold  and  hunger  being  mere 
incidents  in  the  life  of  genius. 

A  year  or  more  after  he  entered  the  Art  Insti- 
tute Mr.  Harnard  was  lucky  enough  to  receive 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  portrait  bust 
of  a  little  girl.  With  this  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Paris.  For  three  years  he  worked  in  the  Atih'er 
Caviller,  and  then,  having  mastered  the  technique 
of  his  art  and  learned  about  all  the  schools  could 
give  him,  be  retired  to  a  solitary  studio,  where 
he  lived  like  a  hermit  and,  apart  from  all  extra- 
neous influence,  worked  out  for  himself  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  of  art.  Out  of  that  period  of 
darkness  and  struggle,  born  of  the  travail  of  the 
man's  soul,  came  bis  great  group,  "  I  feel  two 
natures  struggling  within  me,"  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  eternal  contest  between  spirit  and 
flesh  Alt  IS  to  him  the  expression  of  life,  and 
though  he  has  long  smce  found  the  light  and 
stands  on  the  mountain  top  his  heart  throbs  with 
the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  the  subjects 
which  appeal  to  him  are  man's  painful  evolution, 
his  struggle'*  with  the  forces  of  nature,  with  sin 
and  darkness — the  trt^edy  of  the  ages  repeating 
itself  through  all  time. 

THE   FRUIT   Of   THE   I'ARIS   YEARS. 

In  these  years  be  completed, 
works,  a  beautiful  figure  of  a 


among  other  fine 
■  ■  Sleeping  Hoy," 
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WHY   KB.    BAHNARD    IB    MOT   BETTEB    KMOWK. 

In  the  firet  place,  there  is  as  yet  a  very  small 

public  in  America  to  whom  the  higliest  in  art 
appeals,  and  a  very  large  fraction  of  this  public 
is  BO  wedded  to  the  conventional  or  Greek  ideal 
as  to  be  at  once  and  in  advance  antaf^ontzed  by 
whatever  is  original  and  unconventional  in  con- 
ception or  treatment.  Kiirthermon!,  we  must 
consider  Mr.  llaniard's  aversion  to  "advertis- 
ing" and  the  various  forms  of  diplomacy  and 
wire-pulling  by  which  people  contrive  to  '-get 
on"  in  thiB  sordid  world  ;  his  steadfast  and  un- 
swerving adherence  to  the  course  indicated  by 
his  dee^Mtst  conviclions  and  lighted  by  his  high- 
est inspiration  :  and  then  the  soclm<ion  in  which 
ho  has  lived  and  wurked  in  that  remote  and  beau- 
tiful quarter  of  Manhattan  in  which,  upon  relum- 
ing from  Europe  wiih  his  lovely  young  wife,  he 
made  his  home  and  built  his  studio. 

Tiiere  has  iwen  but  one  exhibition  of  Mr,  Bar- 
nard's work  ill  New  York,  anci  little  of  it  has 
Ijeen  seen  elsewliere.  In  the  autumn  of  1896 
several  of  his  best  works  were  on  view  for  two  or 


(Fromareproilactlonln  marbleol  the  monnmentln  Norway.) 

wonderful  designs  in  bus-relief  for  a  great  Nor- 
wegian stove,  the  exquisite  group  known  as 
"Brotherly  Love,"  designed  for  a  Norwegian 
tomb,  and  some  busts  and  frairiiients.  With  six 
or  seven  of  these  he  made  his  lirst  appearance  at 
the  iSalon  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  in  a  day 
was  famous — the  talk  of  all  Paris. 

Had  Mr.  Barnard  remaiued  in  Europe  ho  would 
unquestionably  have  taken  his  place  within  a 
short  time  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession 
with  a  reputation  established  ;  but  he  is  a  stanch 
American,  and  he  chose  to  return  to  liis  native 
land  to  identify  himself  with  his  own  pi;ople  and 
to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  Ameri<;an  art.  I'hat 
only  now,  more  than  four  years  since  he  returned 
to  make  bis  home  with  us,  ho  begins  to  receive 
the  recognition  due  hiB  remarkable  gifts  ami 
achievements  might  seem  to  artistic  I'jiris  a  thing 
incredible.  But  if  we  will  hut  consider  a  few 
(if  the  obstacles  which  have  stood  between  Mr. 
Barnard  and  an  American  reputation,  we  shall 
find  it  after  all  not  so  very  strange  tlmt  even  now 
George  Barnard  is  known  to  the  piil>lic  at  large 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  his  gn-at  ■'  I'lin."  a  re- 
clining figure  over  thirteen  feet  in  h'lifrtb,  was 
recently  cast  at  the  Henry-Bonnard  foundry  in 
one  pieM,  lieing  the  largest  bronne  casting  ever 
made  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 


three  weeks  at  the  l.ngerot 
Street,  but  by  (lie  time 
begtm  to  wiiki' 


N.'vv    Vork    had 


I'  r^u-t  till 
iVwe  II, 


n   Paris 
y  him  I 


left  to  the  Mi'iroiKili- 
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ing  to  the  museum,  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  annex,  wliich  is  to  furnish  a  suitable  borne 
for  this  magnificent  work.  It  seems  likely  that 
another  year  will  elapse  before  it  can  be  placed 
in  position  and  given  to  the  public. 

A  marble  reduction  of  "Brotherly  Love" 
which  belongs  to  the  Clark  estate  is  also  shut 
away  from  view,  a  cause  for  regret  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful.  A  charmingly  graceful 
figure,  handled  with  great  tenderness  and  of  a 
more  conventional  type  than  is  usual  with  Mr. 
Barnard,  is  known  as  "Maiden  and  Pedestal," 
and  was  completed  last  winter,  but  left  the  studio 
only  to  start  on  its  Journey  westward  to  adorn 
an  Iowa  mausoleum.  The  "Pan,'"  which  was 
sketched  in  Paris,  but  executed  in  this  country, 
the  plaster  cast  forming  part  of  the  exhibit  at 
the  Logerot  Gardens,  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Clark 
for  the  court  of  the  Dakota  flats  ;  but  convinced 
that  this  superb  work  of  art  should  belong  to  the 
public,  he  directed  hia  heira  to  present  it  to  the 
city,  on  condition  that  it  be  placed  in  Central 
Park,  the  Clark  estate  paying  all  expenses  of 
casting  and  erection.  Though  cordially  approved 
by  the  old  sculpture  commission,  a  aingular  com' 
bination  of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  red  tape 
has  for  fully  two  years  delayed  the  final  ac- 
ceptance and  placing  of  tliis  remarkable  figure. 
There  now  seema,  however,  to  l)e  reason  for  hope 
that  the  new  art  and  park  commissiona  will  act 
promptly,  and  that  befoi-e  summer  Pan  will  be 
at  home  to  visitors  in  the  shady  nook  chosen  for 
him  by  the  sculptor. 

THE   NEWEST   WORK "THE   HKWKR." 

The  noble  figure  of  "The  Hewer,"  to  which 
for  a  year  past  Mr.  Barnard  has  given  hia  best 


(From  a  photOK'Bph  taken  eipreaslf  tor  tUB  nuigBziiie.) 

powers,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects his  greatest  work,  is  but  recently  com- 
pleted in  the  clay,  and  until  it  is  put  into  marble 
can  be  known  only  through  the  photographs 
which  were  taken  expressly  for  this  magazine 
before  the  figure  was  turned  over  to  the  molder. 

It  may  be  questioned,  then,  whether  a  thou- 
sand people  in  this  country  have  seen  Mr.  Bar- 
nard'a  work  in  the  original,  and  that  in  the  fa^e 
of  all  the  difficulties  herein  recounted  he  begins 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  striking  figure  in 
art  that  has  yet  appeared  among  us  is  a  tribute 
to  a  genius  too  forceful  and  coDimanding  to  re- 
main long  in  obscurity, 

"The  Hewer"  belongs  properly  to  a  colossal 
group  which  the  artist  has  projected  and  sketched 
in  miniature.  Surrounding  the  high  prow  of  a 
curious  vessel,  representing  the  ship  of  life,  are 
nineteen  figures,  each  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  de- 
picting the  toils  and  struggles  of  early  man  as 
well  as  some  of  his  joys,  and  typifying  the  whole 
life  of  humanity.  Whether  or  not  this  great 
group  will  ever  l>e  completed  is  a  question,  as  its 
execution  would  almost  fill  the  life  of  a  man, 
and  many  commissions  are  pressing  for  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's attention.  In  any  ca.se,  "Thellewer"  is 
in  itself  complete  and  a  noble  work  of  art. 


GENERAL   CALIXTO   GARCIA. 

BY  GEORGE  RENO. 


AFTER  thirty  years  of  heroic  struggle  against 
Spanish  ruIe^Or  misrule — in  Cuba,  Gen. 
Calixto  Garcia  y  Inigues  was  called  from  the 
scene  of  action  in  this  world  to  that  "bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  returns."  But  not  until 
he  had  seen  hie  life-long  foes  driven    Trom    the 


land  lie  had  fought  so  hard  to  free  :  not  until 
he  had  heard  reiterated  hy  tho  I'lX'sident  of  the 
United  HtatRS  the  promise  that  t'uba  should  be 
free  and  independent.  With  the  echo  of  those 
vords,  to  him  the  sweetest  on  earth,  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  he  passed  away  in  Wa»hin(r].on 
on  Sunday,  December  II,  1898.  The  survivor 
of  three  wars,  of  many  wounds,  of  prisons,  pri- 
vations, and  dangers  innumerable,  the  brave  old 
commander  of  the  Cuban  forces  of  the  province 
of  Santiagoand  Caniaguey  succumbed  to  the  raw 
winds  of  our  Northern  winter  and  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  the  ago  of  sixty-two. 

General  Garcia  was  born  on  Octolior  14.  1R36, 
in  Holguin,  province  of  Santisgo,  although  his 
family  were  originally  from  Jiguani.  wlieit;  he 
owned  large  estates  and  where  he  marj-icd  Scno- 
rita  Velez,  his  wife.  To  them  wen-  born  six 
children  :  Tjeonora,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wbit- 
marsh,  of  Paris  ;  Calizto,  Carlos,  Justo,  Mario, 
and    Mercedes,      All   but   the   second   are    now 


Love  of  liberty  was  inlierent  in  Garcia's  nature. 
With  Carlos  Manuel  Cespudes  and  Marmol  he 
planned  the  revolution  of  lH6a,  known  as  the  ten 
years'  war,  which  had  its  inception  at  Vara  on 
October  lU,  IHCS.  The  success  of  the  first  few 
months  was  phenomenal.  Town  after  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cubans.  For  his  courage 
and  ability  displaj'ed  in  the  field,  and  particularly 
at  the  capture  of  Jiguani,  Garcia  was  made  a 
brigadier.  Soon  after  this  he  laid  siege  to  and 
captured  the  city  of  Holguin,  and  at  the  retire- 
ment of  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  Culia. 

Jiguani,  which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards, was  again  captured  by  the  forces  of  Garcia 
a  few  months  after.  In  the  battle  of  Sanla  Maria 
in  18C0,  with  a  force  less  thnn  a  third  of  that  of 
the  Spanish,  he  surrounded  General  Vingiiesand 
after  a  battle  which  lasted  eleven  hours  com- 
pelled tlit'm  to  surrender.  With  varying  for- 
tunes, but  unceasing  vigor,  he  continued  the 
struggle  until  on  Septenilier  3,  1873,  he,  with 
only  twenty  men,  surprised  and  surrounded  by 
a  force  of  four  hundred  Sjianiards,  in  order  to 
prevent  captun!  iiillicted  the  terrible  wound  from 
which  lie  so  niii-acuiously  recovisred  after  being 
carried  into  Mtinzanillo  supposed  to  be  deaii.  As 
soon  as  he  could  lie  removed  he  was  placed  on 
boaril  the  S'ln  J-hitirifo  de  Ihija  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Spain,  where  he  was  confined  in 
the  dungeons  of  Valencia  and  Santofla  until 
liberated  at  the  suggestion  of  Mailinez  Campos 
after  the  treaty  of  Zanjon  in  1878,  which  ter- 
minated the  ten  years'  war. 

Hut  Garcia  knew  that  S|>ain  never  intended  to 
keep  the  promises  of  reform  niude  by  Campos, 
that  the  struggle  would  have  to  be  maintained 
by  force  of  arms  or  the  island  abandoned  to  op- 
ibal  of  old.  So  he  lost  no 
:ay  to  Anierii-a.  whence  with 
^turned  to  Cuba  in  August, 
lat  was  known  tis  "the  little 
Eire  Generals  liabi,  Moncado, 
tonio  Maceo  having  gone  to 
movement  was  ill-limed  and 
liittle  of  Kavnnio  the  Cu- 
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han  forces  were  gi-eatly  outnumbered.     Medina, 

Rosado,  and  Johnson,  an  American,  were  killed, 

Garcia  capitulated  and  was  for  the  second  time 

carried  to  Spain. 

A  certain  admiration  for  the  general's  indomit- 
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able  energy  and  courage  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  treat  liira  far  more  leniently  tban  most  prison- 
ers ot  war,  especially  as  his  health  and  strength 
aeemed  to  l>e  broken  ilown.  For  a  time  be  was 
given  a  position  in  a  bank  in  Madrid,  after  which 
he  supported  his  fainily  by  teaching  French  and 
English,  but  he  was  always  kept  under  strict 
police  surveillance.  This,  however,  was  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  as  bis  health  was  apparently  failing 
rapidly.  One  night  in  Sept«mber,  1S!J5,  with 
bis  sou  Carlos  he  slipped  across  the  fi-outier  to 
France  and  aoon  after  i-eached  New  York.  The 
revolution  of  1895  bad  broken  out  in  Cuba  and 
the  old  warrior  was  anxious  to  join  it. 

After  several  attempts,  which  wore  frustrated 
by  this  Government,  he  finally  sailed  on  the  Ber- 
mui/a  and  landed  with  a  large  expedition  near 
Baracoa.  The  provisional  government  immedi' 
ately  placed  him  in  command  of  tbe  forces  of 
Cainaguey  and  the  Oriente,  and  with  an  army  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  he  held  almost  com- 
plete possession  ot  the  interior  of  these  province 
until  tbe  landing  of  the  American  forces  at  Sir 
boney  in  June,  1898,  when  he  rendered  most  val- 
uable and  efficient  aid  in  the  capture  of  Santiago. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  captured  and  lield  the 
cities  of  Guayniaro,  Cascorro,  \'ictoria  de  las 
Tunas,  Jiguani,  and  Rayamo.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  the  provisional  government  the  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Santa  Cruz  dtl  Sur  elected  him 


(From  a  phoh^raph  taken  In  lKa^  The  mnst  recent  portrstt 
of  General  Oarcla.  taken  one  weelt  before  his  death,  form* 
tbe  frontispiece  'o  this  mu^azlne.) 

chief  of  the  commission  which  called  on  President 
McKiuley  to  discuss  the  futnre  of  Cuba.  It  was 
while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  taken 
away. 

For  those  who  lived  in  the  social  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  Garcia,  who  felt  the  force  of 
those  strong  magnetic  waves  which  seemed  to 
emanate  from  his  will,  who  dwelt  within  hearing 
of  his  clear,  resonant  voice,  who  daily  listened 
to  the  sound  logic  and  advanced  views  upon  all 
subjects,  political  or  economical,  wliicli  came  so 
fearlessly  from  his  lips,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
he  is  no  more.  Calixto  Garcia  has  gone  from 
us,  but  the  influence  of  his  masterful  mind,  the 
effect  of  bis  advanced  and  progressive  stand 
upon  all  matters  where  tlie  welfare  of  Cuba  was 
concerned  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

Garcia's  was  a  strong  mind,  but  not  a  stub- 
born one.  He  was  willing  to  compromise  upon 
every  question  but  one  of  principle.  The  latter 
was  to  him  a  thing  sacred.  '■  A  policy  may  Ije 
with  benefit  changed,'"  he  once  said  to  nip,  '■  but 
a  principle  should  l>e  inviolate.  "We  have  no 
right  to  tamper  with  justice."  He  was  a  proud 
man,  perbajis  a  supersensitive  one.  an  ambitious 
man,  but  ambitious  only  for  bis  country's  sake. 
Tliai  he  was  extrenjely  popular  was  a  natural 
trilmte  to  his  courage  and  his  genius  ;  popular 
not  only  with  the  masses,  but  with  tbe  (iiscrim. 
inalintt  few  as  well,  because  they  saw  in  liiiu  an 
ambition  that  was  laudable,  a  power  that  was  not 
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to  be  purcliased,  and  a  sense  of  justice  which 
waa  open  to  argument  and  conviction.     He  waa 
the  militftry  idol   of  the  ppoplu  of  tlie  Oriente. 
While  operating  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holguin 
hnndredsof  wom- 
en would  steal  out 
from  the  suburbs, 
half     hidden     in 
the  gray  mists  of 
tlie    early    dawn, 
to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Cuban  gen- 
eral.     Less  than 
half  a   mile  from 
V  elasco  I  saw 
some  fifty  of  them 
crowding  around 


he 


all 


eager  to  embrace, 
to  kiss  his  hand 
or  the  cuff  of  liis 
coat.  With  tears 
in  their  eyes  they 
•    ,iled   hill 


'  the 


of 


the  0: 
"the  hope  of  Cu- 
ba."   Hewas  not  mahio  oarcia. 

without  enemies.  (The  geDemrB  rnungpat  son.) 

Great  men  seldom 

are,  but  he  was  never  one  to  hear  malice  or 
long  resentment.  When  rupture  waa  imminent 
and  undesirable  his  favorite  remark  was  ;  ' '  Well, 
let  US  drop  the  subject  and  go  fight  tlie  Span- 

For  some  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Gnaymaro 
ammunition,  particularly  for  the  twolvo-pounders, 
waa  rather  scarce.  During  this  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  active  hostilities  which  followed  a  fifteen- 
day  furlough  waa  granted  many  of  those  officers 
whose  families  lived  in  the  neighboring  country, 
80  that  they  might  not  only  recuperate  their 
strength,  but  replenish  as  far  as  possible  their 
scanty  waivirobea.  Among  those  who  sought 
and  obtained  leave  of  absence  waa  Joseph  Cha- 
pleau,  who  left  Boston  and  joined  the  Cuban 
forces  in  the  fall  of  1895,  being  jilitced  soon  after 
in  command  of  the  artillery  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Garcia  waa  very  fond  of  ('Iia]ileaii,  but 
found  him  difficvilt  to  manage,  Ijecanse  Gaivia 
would  resort  to  nothing  but  argumi'iil.  or  moral 
suasion  to  control  Americans  who  volunleci-e'd 
their  services  to  the  cause  of  ('\iban  iniii'pi;nd- 
ence. 

When  the  two  weeks  expired  Cliapleau  failed 
to  return  to  his  command,  nor  di.l  lie  appear  until 
he  had  been  twice  sent  for,  and  then  he  quietly 
informed  the  general  that  as  there  was  no  im- 


mediate fighting  on  hand  he  proposed  to  continue 
his  vacation  until  he  got  tired  of  it.  Garcia 
promptly  informed  Chapleau  that  he  niiglit  con- 
tinue his  social  career  indefinitely,  and  Chapleau 
took  him  at  his  word.  Some  months  later  Cha- 
pleau unexpectedly  met  General  Garcia  at  the  liead 
of  his  column,  and  pausing  in  the  road  saluted 
him. 

"Where  are  you  bound,  Joe?"  inquired  the 
general. 

"  Oh,  over  toward  Jiguani  to  a  little  dance." 

"Well,  you'd  better  stop  your  fooling  now 
and  fall  into  line,"  said  the  general  jtfrsuaaively. 

"  What  for?"  queried  Chapleau  doubtfully. 

"Tofight  f:>paniardB,"said  Garcia,  "lam  on 
mv  way  to  attwrk  Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  and 
while  we  may  differ  upon  matters  of  discipline 
we  can  always  shake  hands  over  a  smoking  gun. 
You  are  a  brave  fellow  and  I  want  you  with  me 
when  the  city  falls.     What  do  you  say  7." 

The  reply  came  quickly,  "I'm  yours  to  com- 
mand, general,"  and  without  another  word  he 
dropped  into  his  accustomed  place  in  the  general'a 
escort  and  fought  with  him  until  the  fatal  bullet 
ended  his  life. 

Courage  in  any  cause,  oven  a  bad  one,  always 
commanded  Garcia's  resp<^ct.  At  the  fall  of 
Victoria  de  las  Tunasforty-five  Spanish  guerrillas 
who  had  fired  on  a  flag  of  truce,  men  who  in  that 
neighliorhood  liad  committed  every  crime  of 
whicli  only  those  brutes  in  human  form  are 
capable,  were  mudjeieii,  or  put  to  the  sword. 
Hearing  of   their  fate,  the  son  of  the  Spanish 


the  g 


a  n  d  e  r  of 


'ison,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  be- 
gan tocry,wher6- 
u]K)n  his  father 
reprimanded  him 
shari)ly    in    Gar- 

■•Stop, "com- 
manded his 
rather.  "I  am 
ashamed  of  you. 
Yi.u  wanted  the 
privilege  of  fight- 


f..r 


•lavs  ; 


■oui-self  aman,  asoldierof  Spain." 
General  Giircia  listened  with  admii-alicm  for 
the  Kiiiril  displaved  bv  the  father  and  svmpathy 
for  the  fears  of  the  Uy.      ■■Tell  your  son  nut  to 
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worry,"  he  said.  "  Not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall 
be  harmed.  Both  of  iny  boys  fought  by  my  side 
during  the  battle  just  finished.  Your  boy  has 
Simply  fulfilled  his  duty  to  you  and  to  his  country. 
You  have  my  reapt'ct  and  siiall  have  my  protec-  ■ 
tion  until  you  can  join  your  friends  in  Holguin 


(GenerBl  Q&rplu'H  younger  daugliter,  now  In  this  country.) 

or  elsewhere  "  They,  with  fifteen  hundred  other 
prisoners,  were  given  escort  to  the  Spanish  lines 
and  there  liberated. 

The  story  of  General  Oarcia's  attempt  at  suicide 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy,  as 
frequently  told  in  the  newspapers,  used  to  annoy 
him.  "  Can't  correspondents  see,''  he  would 
say,  "that  what  they  describe  nie  as  doing  is 
physically  impossible?  No  man  can  place  the 
muzzle  of  u  revolver  in  his  mouth  and  (ire  it  so 
that  the  ball  will  make  its  exit  from  the  center  of 
the  forehead,  as  did  mine,  unless  he  has  first  in- 
serted a  steel  plate  bwk  of  his  palate  to  deflect 
the  ball.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  did  not 
attempt.  Besides,  even  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  Spaniards  to  effect  my  capture  alive.  I  would 


object  to  the  idea  of  dischaipng  a  IoU\  four 
caliber  revolver  in  my  mouth  \\  hen  on  that 
Monday  morning  of  "^eptcmbei  ^  l'-7l  I  found 
my  little  reconnoitenng  paity  of  mentv  siiddtnly 
cut  off  and  sutroundeii  by  foui  liundied  '^panlBh 
guerrillas,  1  felt  that  mj  time  had  conif  as 
there  could  be  no  quarter  bancon  ii-  and  we 
determined  to  sell  our  lues  as  deaih  a--  po'.silih 
They  gradually  closed  in  JI\  nun  fill  lapidh 
under  the  muiderous  tlose  ranpe  fiit  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  they  lutendid  to  talv<  me 
alive.  This  meant  torture  and  disgiaie  unthmk 
able,  and  to  defeat  then  puri)o«e  and  md  it  all  I 
placed  my  heavy  revolver  beneath  my  eliiu  and 
fired  the  last  shot  upward.  Evidently  the  barrel 
of  the  revolver  was  too  close  to  mv  breast,  or  the 
ball  would  have  killed  me  instantly,  as  was  in- 
tended. I  knew  nothing  more  until  many  hours 
after,  when  voices  aa  from  another  world  seemed 
to  be  talking  upon  surgery,  antiseptics,  and  vi- 
tality. Two  young  Spanish  surgeons  from  Mad- 
rid, owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  wound,  had 
taken  a  professional  interest  in  the  case  before 
them,  and  were  discussing  with  each  other  the 
chances  of  my  living  or  dying.  Cuba  needed  me, 
and  I  lived  to  fight  for  her  again.     That  is  ail." 

The  general's  family  relations  were  ideal.  His 
little  daughter  Mercedes  was  his  [jatron  saint,  li 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  not  only  . 
deserved,  but  received,  the  worship  of  all  who 
came  near  her.  To  know  her  was  to  love  her. 
An  unfortunate  fall  shortly  after  she  followed 
her  father  from  Madrid  to  this  country  has  con- 
fined her  to  bed  much  of  the  time  during  the 
past  three  years. 

The  love  between  father  and  daughter  was  ex- 
quisitely tender.  When  about  to  return  to  Cuba 
after  a  short  vacation  in  the  United  Htates  Mer- 
cedes would  say  to  me  almost  daily  :  "  Now,  you 
will  not  start,  as  you  did  before,  without  letting 
us  know,  because  I  write  a  little  to  papa  every 
day  and  I  want  you  to  take  it  all  with  you  when 
you  go,"  The  contents  of  that  rather  formidable 
packet  when  completed  was  to  the  general  far 
more  precious  than  were  any  state  docunienis 
which  I  ever  carrie<i  to  him.  The  question  of 
the  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  belligerency 
had  to  wait  while  he  read  Mercedes'  letlcr.  i 

Garcia's  home  was  his  heaven,  frve  Cuba  was 
his  creed,  and  indejiendence  the  altar  upon  which 
he  sacrificed  his  life. 


»»»«««« 
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ALTHOUCIH  the  lied  Cross  movenient  be- 
came a  legal  fact  in  1864,  it  did  not  de- 
velop into  an  American  institution  until  July, 
1882.  Its  introduction  and  growth  in  the  New 
World  were  due  chiefly  to  its  famous  founder, 
Miss  Clara  Barton.  As  early  as  the  60s  she 
dedicated  her  life  to  the  movement,  and  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years  she  has  been  its  most 
commanding  figure.  From  the  time  that  the 
parent  society  was  organized  in  Washington  by 
Miss  Barton  the  organization  has  kept  itself  be- 
fore the  public  gaze  })y  numerous  works  of 
beneficence  and  practical  charity.  It  lias  raised 
large  sums  of  money  for  sufferers  from  famine, 
flood,  earthquake,  fever,  and  tidal  waves.  In 
this  manner  it  won  the  sympathy  of  all  kind- 
hearted  citizens  and  became  identified  with  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
century. 

its  growth  was  a  steady  spreading  from  city  to 
city  and  from  State  to  State.  On  January  1 , 
1898.  it  had  branches,  auxiliaries,  or  affiliates  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory.  It  was  feder- 
ated in  approved  modern  fashion,  and  was  so 
constituted  that  when  the  need  came  a  single 
touch-upon  the  electric  button  would  be  answered 
by  a  large  army  of  active  and  charitable  men  and 
women. 

Lest  there  be  any  confusion  as  to  names,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  statement  as  to  t}ie 
organization.  The  original  society  had  as  its 
governing  body  a  committee  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  (.'ross.  Bene^ath 
this  in  each  country  was  a  society  known  as  the 
National  Society  of  the  Red  Cross.  B(»fore  the 
American  branch  was  formed  members  of  the 
Red.  Cross  in  the  United  States  were  mcjmbers  of 
the  international  society  or  Association  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Miss  Barton  was  designated  as  the 
American  representative.  When  the  national 
branch  was  incorporated  in  July,  lSi)l,  it  was 
called  the  American  Association  of  the  Red 
Cro.«5S.  The  society  was  reincorporate*!  in  April, 
1893,  and  then  assumed  the  nauK*  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross.  Since  that  time  its 
members  in  affiliation  with  other  bodies  have 
formed  related  or  cooperative  societi(\s  under 
various  titles,  such  as  Red  Cross  Relit^f  Commit- 
tee, Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  and  Red  Cross  Society, 
so  that  the  effect  upon  the  reader  is  at  times 
coHf using.     Legally  the    Red  Cross  nutans  the 


great  national  organization  of  which  Miss  Barton 
is  the  president. 

On  January  1,  1898,  while  the  insurrection 
was  raging  in  (,'uba  and  the  American  public  was 
beginning  to  manifest  deep  emotion  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  island,  the  Red 
Cross  began  to  taktj  action  looking  toward  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
At  the  time  the  chief  officer  was  Miss  Barton, 
the  vice-president  George  Kennan,  the  counsel 
David  Louis  Cobb,  the  executive  committeeman 
Stephen  K.  Barton,  the  executive  surgeon  Dr. 
A.  Monae  Lesser,  and  the  sister-in-chief  of  the 
hospital  work  Sister  Bettina  Hofker  Lesser. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Barton  foresaw 
the  war  with  Spain.  When  the  last  insurrection 
in  Cuba  started  she  and  her  colleagues  began  the 
agitation  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Red  Cross  hospital  at  233  West  One  Hun- 
dredth Street,  New  York  City,  the  following 
year.  This  action  met  with  §pme  little  opposi- 
tion from  near-sighted  thinkers  at  the  time,  but 
it  has  becm  more  than  justified  by  subsequent 
events. 

In  preparing  skillful  nurses  an<l  familiarizing 
members  of  the  societies  with  ambulance  and 
hospital  work  and  in  teaching  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured, this  little  institution  proved  its(»lf  of  ines- 
timable valu(\  Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  can 
look  back  and  admire  and  praise  the  Red  Cross  Ji 
Executive  Committer  for  its  remarkable  fore-  ^• 
sight. 

The  n^solution  to  aid  the  Cubans  was  no  more 
than  taken  when  it  wjis  imnuMliately  put  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  true  that  during  1S!)7  the  society 
had  done  considerabh^  to  ullevijitc*.  tlu;  sufferings 
of  tlu^  people  in  Culm,  i»ut  tin;  work  was  individ- 
ual rather  than  colh'ctive.  What  Miss  Barton 
and  h(M*  (•(.)mrad(\s  did  was  done  ms  simple  citizens 
and  not  as  oflicials  of  a  gi'eat  body  corporate. 
With  the  new  year  anotluu*  era  presented  itself. 

On  January  '2  Miss  Barton  stMit  out  a  messaire 
through  th(»  press  which  was  read  \)\  probably 
one-third  of  the  population  of  tlie  Cnited  Stat(»s. 
It  was  in  gist  a  call  for  inoncy  and  pi-ovisions  for 
the  jxirijiros  an<l  rri-i)}irrntr<ifh,s,  an<l  an  announcc^- 
ment  that  (ien.  h'ilzlingh  Lee  would  oversee  the 
distribution  of  sup[)lies.  The  iiotici^  met  with  an 
immediate  response.  Kv(»rv  Red  Cross  follower 
began  to  raise  money  for  other  necessary  supi)lies. 
The  correspondence?  of  the  R(k1  Cross  jumped  up 
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100  per  cent,  in  twenty-four  hours  and  1,000 
per  cent,  before  the  week  was  out.  It  was  in- 
deed the  touching  of  a  button  and  tlie  starting 
of  the  wheels  of  a  great  factory.  In  the  next 
week  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  a  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Beneath  this,  however, 
was  the  much  more  arduous  labor  of  arranging 
the  corporate  mechanism  that  was  to  conduct  the 
work  involved  in  the  providing  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  500,000"  people  fifteen  liundred  miles 
away.  Of  this  work  the  public  knows  little  or 
nothing,  but  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
accomplished  was  demonstrated  after  the  war 
broke  out. 

At  the  same  time  the  Red  Cross  leaders  con- 
sulted with  the  President  and  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  the  view  of  .hraimiig  advice  in 
regard  to  the  best  way  of  pnrfoi  niing  their  work. 
The  consequence  of  the  consnllHtion  was  a  letter 
from  Second  Assistant  Secrclav}  oC  State  Alvery 
Adee  to  President  Orr,  of  tin  New  ^  oik  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  respecting  tlu^  lounation  of  a 
central  committee  which  would  ooporate  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  their  philanthi.^pu"  «'ampaign. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  acte.i  •^Hti  its  char- 
acteristic promptitude,  and  belrie  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  a  committee  of  prom  merit  riti^ens 
was  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  li'sii;i\s  winch 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Presid.  ii<  (^i  Miat 
committee  Mr.  Stephen  Barton  w«,s  «  namnni, 
ex-Mayor  Charles  A.  Schieren,  of  Br«\»ivlvn.  -as 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Louis  Klopsch,  of  'li.>  .  '  *«j 
iian  Herald,  which  raised  $75,000  foi  <'io  'n.  J, 
was  a  leading  member.  A  strong  ra;> -ns  .  •>/; 
committee  was  appointed,  which  visited  "'j^  'm  • 
ous  trades  and  industries  of  the  city  «.>  aivj 
money  and  supplies. 

Other  bodies  followed  the  example  of  tl-  J  vv 
York  committees  in  various  parts  of  the  coa*itry. 
The  Joint  Traffic  Association  agreed  to  carry  all 
supplies  free  of  charge,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
provisions  began  to  pour  into  New  York.  The 
steamer  Orizaba  was  chartered  and  loaded  with  a 
cargo  which  contained  400,000  pounds  of  pro- 
visions and  200,000  grains  of  quinine.  So  wide- 
spread was  the  enthusiasm  that  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  an  exact  account  at  the  time  of  the  many 
donors  and  their  gifts.  Many  consignments  went 
astray,  others  were  detained  and  were  received 
at  a  later  period,  but  making  all  allowances  it  is 
certain  that  more  than  30,000  people  contributed 
in  response  to  the  call  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  money  and  the  cash  value  of  the  gifts  was 
nearly  $200,000.  It  will  not  surprise  the  reader 
of  to-day  as  it  did  in  January,  1898,  to  learn  that 
the  Spanish  politicians  objectcid  strongly  to  these 
generous  actions  and  called  them  political  tricks 
and  selfish  revolutionary  devices. 


On  January  13  a  second  appeal  was  sent  out 
and  was  read  in  nearly  every  church  of  the  land. 
This  increased  the  enthusiasm  and  stimulated  the 
generous   impulses  of  the  public.      A   few  days 
afterward    Miss   Barton    and    her   staff,    includ- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lesser,  Sisters  Blanche  McCor- 
riston,    Anne   McCue    M.    Ruyatt,   and    Isabelle 
O'Connor,   Drs.    C.  H.   Cotrell,  J.    B.    Hubbell, 
and  C.  McDowell,  made  a  trip  to  Cuba  to  obtain 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions as  well  as  to  distribute  such   sui)plies  as 
had  gone  on  or  went  with  them   on   their  trip. 
Their  visit  was  eventful.     Thev  saw  and  realized 
for  the  first  time  the  full  horror  of  the  situation. 
Everywhere  they  found  disease,  pauperism,  star- 
vation, and  death.     The  reports  which  they  aft- 
erward made  were  almost  ghastly  in  their  plain 
statement  of  fact.      They   did  what  they  could, 
establishing  bureaus  of  supplies,  hospitals,    and 
asylums  and  appointing  distributors,  physicians, 
and  other  agents. 

On  February  15  occurred  that  infamous  catas- 
trophe, the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  Maine. 
This  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back,  although  without  any  other  circumstance 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  precipitated  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Tlie 
Spanish  officials  and  politicians  either  foresaw 
the  coming  of  the  war  or  else  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  personal  benefit  from  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people.  They  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  distribution  of  supplies,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  closed  entire  districts  against  Red 
Cross  agents.  Many  Spanish  malefactors  ob- 
tained relief,  with  the  approbation  or  connivance, 
it  is  said,  of  the  officials.  So  well  was  this  done 
I  hat  when  the  war  broke  out  there  were  large 
.quantities  of  Red  Cross  supplies  lying  at  various 
points  in  Havana  and  other  places  which  were 
promptly  confiscated  by  the  Spanish  officers. 
Popular  feeling  in  Havana  was  directed  by  the 
politicians  against  Americans,  and  mob  action 
became  so  threatening  that  it  was  finally  deemed 
expedient  for  Miss  Barton  and  her  colleagues  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  This  they  did  on 
the  steamer  Olivette  on  April  9. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  for  war  went  on 
in  both  America  and  Spain.  Our  own  ])eople 
were  wild  to  avenge  the  Maine  and  the  Spanish 
leaders  appeared  equally  desirous  of  crushing 
those  whom  they  styled  "Yankee  hogs." 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  increased,  l)eing 
now  incited  by  patriotism  as  well  as  l)y  tlie  luve 
of  humanity.  On  April  16  Sister-in-chief 
Bettina  Hofker  Lesser  began  examining  appli- 
cants for  classes  in  the  Red  Cross  hospital  for 
military  nurses.  It  was  a  novel  and  even  origi- 
nal experiment,  and  met  with  quick  res})onse  from 
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the  women  of  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  So  many  were  the  applicants  that 
nearly  all  of  the  hospital  doctors  were  called  in  to 
act  as  instructors.  To  prevent  enthusiastic  but 
ill-informed  young  women  from  rushing  into  a 
calling  which  demands  considerable  skill  and 
knowledge,  a  series  of  qualifications  was  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  all  woul<l  l)e  nurses.  Tiiese  shut 
out  hundreds  of  women,  but  so  numerous  were 
the  volunteers  that  in  spite  of  the  qualifications 
those  who  were  able  to  matriculate  numbered 
hundreds.  This  experience  served  to  show  the 
educational  progress  made  by  women  in  the  past 
thirtv-five  vears.  During  the  (Mvil  War  skillful 
military  nurses  were  exceedingly  ran^  ;  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  la])ored  in  the  hospitals  came 
without  any  experience  or  special  skill.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  there  were  hundreds  who,  when 
they  applied,  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology and  medicine,  and  many  possesscjd  a  fair 
medical  education.  Equally  notable  was  the  long 
list  of  women  physicians  who  volunteered  their 
services.  If  to  those  who  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  Red  Cross  be  added  others  who  applied  to 
the  Government,  national  or  State,  or  to  com- 
manding officers,  the  total  is  nearly  250. 

War  now  became  inevitable,  and  the  Red 
Cross  leaders  perceived  and  realized  the  immense 
field  of  work  that  was  to  open  to  them.  They 
began  a  series  of  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
extension  of  their  organization  and  service.  It 
would  take  an  entire  volume  to  tell  this  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  work.  The  chief  feature 
was  the  formation  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Relief  Committee,  whose  purpose  was  to 
provide  the  Red  Cross  proper  with  supplies  of 
every  sort  and  also  to  organize  the  people  of  the 
country  into  clubs,  leagues,  and  auxiliaries  with 
more  or  less  specific  aims.  In  this  category  were 
ice-plant  auxiliaries,  ambulance-equipment  asso- 
ciations, medical- supply  societies,  reading-matter 
auxiliaries,  distilling-apparatus  unions,  nursing 
clubs,  transportation  associations,  Bible- reading 
circles,  temperance  advocates,  veterans'  circles, 
and  patriotic  leagues.  The  records  show  that  as 
many  as  70  auxiliaries  were  formed  in  a  single 
day.  Many  local  societies  wen*  too  busy  to  afhli- 
ate  themselves  with  the  central  organization,  and 
frequently  did  harm  by  interfering  with  the  reg- 
ular order  of  business.  Before  the  war  closed 
there  were  more  than  2,000  of  these  societies 
with  a  membership  of  over  100,000. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  Ai)ril  25  served  to 
increase  this  extraordinary  activity.  The  ac- 
commodations of  the  Red  Cross  in  New  York 
City  proved  insufficient,  and  ere  long  they  ac- 
cepted quarters  in  a  large  building  on  ]^roadway 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  John  Jacob 


Astor  and  made  it  their  supply  depot.  .  They 
also  esta})li8hed  branches  in  the  leading  camps  in 
the  Southern  States  and  sub -agencies  at  every 
point  where  they  could  1x3  of  use  to  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  (n'en  to  the  poor  Cubans.  Enormous 
quantities  of  supplies  were  gathered  and  trans- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  va- 
rious distributing  j)oints.  Of  these  New  York 
was  the  first  and  largest  and  others  were  B(^stonf 
Philadelphia,  ('hickamauga,  Fernandina,  Jack- 
sonville, 'J'ampa^  Key  West,  San  Francisco,  Mi- 
ami, ^lobile,  and  N(»w  Orleans. 

Thti  railroad  service  proving  inefficient,  the 
Red  Cross  went  into  the  steamship  business  upon 
a  large  scale.  Their  first  craft  was  the  State  of 
Texas,  which  left  New  York  on  April  23  for 
Key  West.  The  next  steamer  was  the  liospital 
ship  Solace^  which  was  fitted  for  service  on  May 
8.  On  June  12  a  commission  was  issued  for  the 
steam  launch  Moynier.  The  steam  yacht  lied 
Cross  and  steamer  City  of  San  Antonio  were 
added  to  the  fleet  about  June  20.  To  the  Red 
Cross  movement  rather  than  the  Red  Cross  Soci- 
ety can  be  credited  the  hospital  ship  Bay  State. 
¥to\i\  time  to  time  other  steamers  were  employed 
for  transporting  nurses  and  supplies,  notably  the 
Lampasas^  the  Missouri,  and  several  yachts  and 
launches.  The  agents  and  volunteers  of  the  so- 
ciety followed  the  army  as  closely  as  they  were 
permitted  by  the  authorities.  They  followed 
Sampson  to  eastern  ("uba  and  landed  at  Guan- 
tanamo  shortly  after  its  conquest  by  the  marines. 
Thereafter  they  made  their  way  to  Siboney,  to 
San  Juan,  and  to  Santiago.  After  the  capture 
of  the  last  city  came  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico 
under  General  Miles,  and  immediately  following 
the  capture  of  Ponce  the  Red  ('ross  nurses  under 
Miss  Margaret  ('hauler  optmed  a  hospital  there. 

Although  there  was  but  little  fighting  during 
the  Porto  Rican  cam})aign,  nevertlieless  the  so- 
ciety was  prepared  ior  a  long  list  of  sick  and 
wounded  and  had  ready  nurses,  nKMJicine,  dietary 
fi-rticles,  and  other  medical  supi)li(is. 

In  the  far  \V(^st  there  was  similar  activity. 
The  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  Pacific  States 
alone  raised  ovi^.Y  ^lOO.ooo,  and  other  sister 
States  contributed  as  niucli  in  ])n)})ortion.  Sup- 
plies of  all  sorts  were  shi])pe(l  from  San  P^ran- 
cisco,  and  in  several  instances  wci-(»  purchased  in 
Hong  Kong  and  thence  I'orwanhMl  to  Manila. 
Several  nurses  and  Re<l  Cross  ager.ts  were  S(»nt 
out  to  th(^  scen(^  oi  I)«»\v('v's  iniiiiortal  victorv  and 
are  there  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  nurses  who  attended  the  sick  and 
wounded  some  were  hired  and  received  a  salarv. 
A  second  class  received  no  salary,  Init  had  their 
expenses  ])aid.  A  third  class  j)aid  their  own 
exjjenses   and   traviiled   great  distances  in  going 
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from  their  homes  to  the  camps  in  the  South  or  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  fourth  class  consisted  of 
members  of  local  branches  residing  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hospitals,  who  volunteered  their 
services  for  a  day,  week,  or  month  and  who  did 
not  wait  for  any  special  order  from  tlie  central 
authoritv.  Besides  nurses  there. were  distributors, 
inspectors,  physicians,  clerks,  guards,  bookkeep- 
ers, and  others.  Altogether  over  1,000  volun- 
teers served  their  country  in  the  peaceful  ranks 
of  the  Red  Cross  army. 

Of  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended 
by  the  Red  Cross  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any- 
thing like  accurate  figures.  A  few  contributors 
and  auxiliaries  published  the  value  of  the  supplies 
they  forwarded  either  to  the  supply  depots  or  the 
camps,  but  at  least  three-fourths  kept  undivulged 
the  value  of  their  donations. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  who  gave  this  division 
much  study,  found  that  the  amount  of  money 
received  at  the  New  York  office  between  June 
15  and  August  26  aggregated  over  $235,000,  an 
average  of  $3,400  per  day.  The  supplies  re- 
ceived during  the  same  period  came  to  about 
$250,000,  or  $3,500  per  day. 

The  treasurer  of  the  division  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement  known  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
National  Relief  Committee  made  the  following 
report  December  9  of  its  expenditures  from  May 
9  to  December  1  : 

Total  receipts $905,229.06 

Office  supplies $5,117.89 

Food  supplies,  groceries,  etc 46,067.95 

Milk,  etc.,  cots  and  equipments —  24,946.09 

Medical  supplies,  wines,  etc 11,357.88 

Clothing  and  dry  goods 1,413.61 

Miscellaneous  supplies 16,051.14 

Account  of  nurses 17,718.24 

Ambulances  and  mules 7,782.56 

Ice 27,666.14 

Yacht  Red  Cross  and  maintenance  54,057.16 

Cash  to  General  Committee 59,918.02 

Laundry  plant 1,230.10 

Freight,  etc 4,283.05 

277,604.28 

Balance  on  hand $27,625.88 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  supplies  and  transportation,  was 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  and  probably  not  more 
than  $4,000,000,  although  the  agents  in  different 
States  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  value  the  supplies. 

No  such  munificence  was  ever  known  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Though  the  war  is 
practically  over,  the  Red  Cross  keeps  up  its  good 
work  and  will,  as  far  as  it  can,  bend  its  energies 
to  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Cubans.  In 
Porto  Rico  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  done, 
and  in  the  Philippines  there  will  be  no  great  need 
of  charitable  action  ;  but  in  the  luckless  island 


of  Cuba  a  very  large  body  of  people  will  require 
assistance  for  two  or  tliree  vears  before  thev  be- 
come  prosperous  and  self-supporting.  Not  alone 
are  the  fields  ruined,  but  the  homes,  factories, 
machinerv,  and  live-stock  have  been  destroved. 

Many  of  the  nurses,  doctors,  and  agents  who 
served  during  the  war  underwent  great  priva- 
tion and  suffered  severely  from  liunger,  tliirst, 
fever,  and  malarial  diseases.  Two  of  the  women 
nurses  died  and  several  have  returned  with 
their  constitutions  impaired,  if  not  ruined,  by 
the  deadly  climate  and  the  vile  surroumlings 
of  the  Cuban  cities.  The  heroic  Red  Cross  army 
has  a  long  roster,  and  it  seems  invidious  to  single 
out  a  few  of  the  workers.  Miss  Barton  proved 
herself  an  indefatigable  executive  and  Dr.  Les- 
ser  and  Sister  Bettina  were  skillful  and  faithful 
medical  directors.  Mrs.  John  Addison  Porter, 
wife  of  the  secretary  of  President  Mc  Kin  ley, 
Miss  Adele  Gardiner,  a  New  York  belle,  Miss 
Annie  Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret  Chanler,  and 
Miss  Isabelle  K.  Rutty,  an  English  college  wom- 
an, made  noble  records  for  themselves  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  this  generation. 

President  A.  E.  Orr,  at  the  one  hundred  and 
thirtieth  banquet  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  November  16,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  the  Red  Cross:  '*To  the  American 
Red  Cross  Association  and  its  honored  president^ 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  a  nation's  thanks  are  due  and 
should  be  promptly  and  publicly  paid,  and  to  the 
women  of  the  auxiliary  societies  who  upheld  her 
hands  and  rendered  possible  all  her  admirable 
work — ^prominent  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  Miss  Helen 
Gould,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Robinson,  Miss  Louise  Pierpont  Morgan^ 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Cowles,  Mrs.  Henry  Marquand,  Miss 
Leverich,  Mrs.  Paul  Dana,  Mrs.  Metcalf  Bliss^ 
Miss  Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Hall,  Mrs.  Ade- 
laide Wallerstein,  Miss  A.  C.  Maxwell,  Miss 
Helen  Hoffman,  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here — the  sol- 
diers of  our  armies  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  they 
can  never  repay.'' 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  w^ar  w^as  the 
sympathetic  action  of  the  Red  Cross  Socic^ty  of 
other  countries.  Those  of  England,  France^ 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Mexico  sent  messages  to  the 
American  organization  and  supplied  volunteers 
and  money.  The  Red  Cross  Sociiity  of  Spain 
made  a  nominal  appearance,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
undermined  by  the  same  indifference,  apathy,  or 
dry  rot  as  the  government  to  whicli  it  owes  al- 
legiance. Yet  the  little  which  it  did  is  evidence 
that  much  more  could  be  done  were  existing  con- 
ditions changed  for  the  better  in  Spain. 
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BY  HENRY  MACFARLAND. 


THE  acliieveinents  of  diplomacy,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  never  be  generally  appre- 
ciated or  even  recognized  in  comparison  with  the 
acliievements  of  arms.  In  some  instances  the 
achievements  themselves,  and  in  almost  every 
case  tlie  methods  by  which  they  were  gained, 
must  be  concealed,  and  the  results  only  a})iM*ar  in 
ways  which  div(»rt  the  i)opular  mind  from  the 
real  processes  and  the  men  who  made  them  pos- 
sible. And  even  when  the  full  course  of  a  diplo- 
matic achievement  is  revealed  as  fully  as  such  a 
thing  ever  can  be  rtivealed,  it  lacks  that  kind  of 
dramatic  interest  which  appeals  to  the  average 
mind  in  stories  of  military  operations  of  a  like 
importance.  The  victories  of  diplomacy  are  won 
behind  closed  doors  in  quiet  offices  around  small 
tables  in  conversation,  or  in  correspondence  bo- 
twe(jn  a  few  men  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes, 
and  there  is  very  little  in  them  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  except  for  unusually  intelligent  and 
educated  men  and  women  outside  the  small  pro- 
fession of  diplomats  the  world  over  who  follow  in 
a  general  way  what  is  being  done  by  one  an- 
other everywhere. 

The  United  States  has  often  astonished  the 
diplomats  of  Europe  by  the  frankness  of  its  dis- 
closures in  the  annual  volume  on  **  Foreign  Re- 
lations "  in  which  the  State  Department  makes 
public  selections  from  its  correspondence  during 
the  preceding  year,  yet,  compared  with  the  other 
departments  of  our  Government,  the  State  De- 
partment is  as  secretive  as  any  of  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  great  powers,  and  in  its  ordinary 
relations  with  the  daily  press  is  quite  as  discreet 
and  reticent.  Necessity  has  made  custom  out  of 
this,  and  while  at  times  the  State  Department, 
more  than  ordinarily  moved  by  a  desire  to  get 
the  advantages  of  publicity,  breaks  through  the 
custom  more  or  less  directly,  as  a  rule  it  keeps 
its  proceedings  secret  as  long  as  ])ossible  and  its 
results  until  they  can  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  many  of  its  secrets  are  never  told. 

The  full  story  of  President  McKinley's  diplo- 
macy, carried  on  by  his  alter  n/n,  William  R. 
Day,  first  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  then  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  preparation  for  the  war 
with  Spain,  during  its  progress,  and  in  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  will  never  be  })ublished,  though 
liberal  extracts  from  the  official  cornjspondence 
may  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  "  Foreign  Re- 
lations." Even  if  all  the  official  correspomh^ice 
should  be  published  the  facts  would    not  all  be 


disclosed,  for  some  of  the  most  important  proc- 
esses wenj  carried  on  in  conversations  that  were 
never  formally  committed  to  paper.  The  results 
of  the  diplomatic  work  of  the  administration  in 
its  dealings  with  Spain  and  the  other  countries 
related  more  or  less  di recti v  to  the  war  with 
Spain  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  comparatively 
small  class  of  persons,  either  here  or  abroad,  who 
have  followed  them  closely  and  intelligently  to 
justify  them  in  believing  that  it  was  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  military  work  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief accomplished  through  the  army 
and  navy  in  the  actual  conflict  with  the  Spanish 
forces.  Hut  it  was  all  done  with  personail  mod- 
esty as  well  as  with  official  reticence,  so  tjiat  the 
average  intelligent  American  probably  dpes  not 
appreciate  its  relative  value  and  would  hesitate 
to  admit  that  it  was  as  great  as  that  done  by  the 
admirals  and  the  generals  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

SECRETARY    DAY's    SERVICES. 

Secretary  Day,  the  most  modest  of  public  men, 
did  his  work  without  any  of  that  self-advertising 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  have  thought 
legitimate,  if  not  laudable,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  he  resigned  to  go  to  Varis  to  complete  the 
work  of  peace-making  which  he  had  begun  in 
Washingtcm  that  his  own  country  gave  liim  that 
general  recognition  which  his  diplomatic  achieve- 
ments had  won  for  him  among  the  diplomats  of 
the  world.  And  even  then  the  groat  majority  of 
his  mtelligent  fellow- citizens  could  not  have 
given  definite  reasons  for  their  a])j)roval  of  his 
course,  because  they  only  knew  vaguely  and  in 
part  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  their  praise. 
It  was  known  in  a  general  way  that,  as  President 
McKinley  said,  Secretary  Day  had  made  abso- 
lutely no  mistakes  in  perl'orining  su(!cessive  tasks 
of  unusual  importance  and  difliculty  and  delicacy 
in  dealings  involving  thci  wlioU*  civilizchl  world 
during  a  year  of  international  excit(;ment  and 
three  or  four  months  of  actual  warfan*,  and  that 
the  result  of  it  all  was  to  i)ostpone  thiiwaras 
long  as  ])ossibl(^  to  secure  the  United  States  the 
largest  ])ossiljle  amount  of  international  advan- 
tage at  its  l)e^'innin<^and  during  its  progress  and 
to  bring  it  to  an  end  at  the  earli(^st  possible  mo- 
ment. Hut  the  marches,  sieges,  and  battles  of 
diplomacy  by  which  Secretary  Day  won  his  vic- 
tories were  practically  unknown.  They  must  in 
great  j)art   remain  unknown,  not  because,  as  in 
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the  case  of  similar  achievements  of  European 
diplomats,  we  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  means  or  the  methods  employed,  but  because 
the  interests  of  other  countries  are  to  be  safe- 
guarded by  secrecy.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  of 
Secretary  Day  that  he  <  *  never  can  be  put  to 
blush  whatever  record  leaps  to  light,"  and  that 
in  all  his  contests  with  the  veterans  of  European 
diplomacy  he  mastered  them  by  simple  truth  and 
cogent  argument,  never  stooping  to  use  the  dis- 
graceful weapons  of  which  tliey  have  sometimes 
boasted.  But  the  customary  contemporaneous 
reticence  of  diplomacy  must  be  observed  in  this 
case  for  the  sake  of  other  nations  as  to  many 
things  some  of  which  will  never  become  public, 
while  others  must  wait  for  future  publica- 
tions of  official  reports  and  private  letters  and 
journals. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  course  of  Secretary  Day's  diplomacy  and  to 
indicate  how,  after  doing  all  that  could  be  done 
to  prevent  and  defer  the  war  with  Spain,  it  se- 
cured the  neutralitv  of  all  other  countries  and  the 
moral  support  of  some  of  them,  notably  Great 
Britain,  which  was  drawn  closer  to  the  United 
States  than  ever  before  since  the  Revolution,  and 
finally,  after  rendering  important  service  to  the 
military  departments,  it  achieved  its  greatest  suc- 
cess in  bringing  the  war  to  an  unexpectedly  early 
close  and  at  the  same  time  harvesting  larger  fruits 
than  had  been  generally  anticipated. 

HOW  THE    NEUTRALITY    OF    EUROPEAN    POWERS    WAS 

MADE    SURE. 

Our  war  diplomacy  began  long  before  there 
was  any  serious  expectation  of  war,  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  at  the  opeoing 
of  his  administration  to  impress  upon  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  were  accredited  at  every 
possible  opportunity  the  real  purpose  and  desire 
of  the  United  States  respecting  Cuba.  These 
instructions  were  so  well  carried  out  that  by  the 
time  General  Woodford  presented  to  the  Spanish 
Government  in  October,  1897,  the  new  tender  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  Cuba,  the  influence  of 
every  important  government  of  the  world  was 
being  used  to  induce  Spain  to  accept  and  to  labor 
to  end  the  cruelty  and  distress  and  confusion  of 
barbarous  warfare  in  the  wretched  island.  It 
was  largely  because  of  this  that  the  new  Spanish 
administration  headed  by  Senor  Sagasta  prac- 
tically accepted  our  friendly  intervention  in  a 
friendly  spirit  and  took  important  steps  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  and 
the  other  civilized  nations.  Cuba  was  apparently 
recognized  by  all  the  great  powers  as  being  so 


obviously  within  our  "sphere  of  influence"  as 
to  justify  us  in  entering  the  theater  of  European 
interests  to  persuade  European  government  to  do 
what  seemed  to  be  its  duty. 

When,  after  the  J/a/we  disaster  occurred,  it  be- 
gan to  seem  possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
United  States,  with  the  added  motive  of  venge- 
ance, would  change  its  peaceful  intervention  in- 
to armed  intervention  which  miglit  end  in  the 
loss  of  Cuba  and  possibly  Porto  Kico  by  Spain, 
Secretary  Day,  through  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  and  quite  as  much  by  his  own  state- 
ments in  conversation  to  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  at  Washington,  endeavored  to  set 
clearly  before  the  foreign  governments  the  fact 
that  while  a  new  motive  had  been  added  to  stimu- 
late our  desire,  the  purpose  of  tJie  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  Cuba  was  essentially 
unchanged  and  could  justly  be  described  as  hu- 
manitarian and  disinterested,  its  object  being  the 
welfare  of  the  Cubans  and  not  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  Without  admitting  for  a  moment  that 
any  European  nation  would  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  our  proceedings  in  regard  to  Cuba,  our 
Government  showed  a  decent  respect  for  the  good 
opinion  of  Europe  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  it,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Europe  in  case  war  should  occur. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    OUR    ONLY    REAL    FRIEND. 

The  Spanish  diplomats  were  already  busy  mis- 
representing our  intentions  and  plans  respecting 
Cuba  and  stirring  up  the  holders  of  Spanish 
bonds,  especially  in  -France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  other  interests  and  influences  friendly  to 
Spain,  and  notably  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria- Hungary,  in  the  attempt  to 
get  sympathy  and  support.  This  produced  a 
division  between  the  great  powers,  which  became 
sharper  as  the  prospect  increased  that  the  future 
disposition  of  the  Philippines  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  impending  war.  Europe  became 
very  distinctly  divided  into  two  hostile  camps, 
and  by  the  time  the  war  became  imminent  Great 
Britain  was  the  only  great  power  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  iJnited  States,  even  Russia 
and  France,  our  traditional  friends,  siding  more 
or  less  openly  with  Spain,  together  with  Ger- 
many, Austria- Hungary,  and  Italy,  each  from 
mixed  and  different  motives.  The  fears  of  the 
Spanish  bondholders,  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dices, jealousy  and  resentment  at  the  growing 
power  and  pretensions  of  the  United  States, 
were  mingled  with  dread  and  hatred  of  the  moral 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — Great  Britain  so  recently  in  "splendid 
isolation  "  and  without  a  real  friend  among  the 
envious  nations  of  the  continent. 
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But  Great  Britain's  friendship,  even  though  it 
may  have  been  largely  due  to  enlightened  self- 
interest,  and  although  it  undoubtedly  hurt  our 
cause  m  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  was  in- 
valuable to  us  in  many  ways,  and  the  good  un- 
derstanding brought  about  ])etweon  the  two  gov- 
ernments by  Secretary  Day  and  Ambassador  Hay 
was  a  most  important  achievement.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  a  formal  alliance  with  or  with- 
out a  treaty,  for  that  was  at  once  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  in  the  circumstanices,  and  the 
benevolent  neutralitv  of  Groat  Britain  was  much 
more  useful.  But  the  informal  and  unwritten 
understanding  between  the  two  governments, 
based  on  a  temporary  coincidence  of  interests 
and  backed  by  popular  good  will,  was  recognized 
by  the  other  great  powers  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, ami  at  once  prevented  them  from  comlnn- 
mg  to  support  Spain,  secured  their  cooperation 
m  trying  to  make  Spain  yield,  and  compelled 
them  to  maintain  neutra'.ity  in  more  or  less  good 
faith.  No  formal  attempt  was  ever  made  to  com- 
bine Europe^  m  alliance  against  the  United  StaUjs, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  well  known  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  join  in  such  a  move- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  would  take  her  stand 
beside  the  United  States  against  any  European 
combination. 

The  other  European  powers  showed  j)lainly 
that  they  wanted  to  curb  the  actions  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  United  States  to  confine  her  military  opera- 
tions against  Spain  entirely  to  the  W(?st  Inditis, 
abandoning  all  designs  against  the  Philippin(;s 
and  plans  for  attacking  Spain  in  her  home 
waters ;  but  recognizing  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  together  would 
prove  invincible,  they  never  gvjt  beyond  the 
point  of  talking  of  their  desires  in  the  foreign 
offices.  It  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Great 
Britain  had  been  unfriendly  or  even  indifferent 
to  the  United  States,  the  great  i)owers  would 
have  interfered  formally  or  informally  to  pre- 
vent or  to  hinder  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  against  Spam  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
m  a  way  that  wouM  have  ])eeii  seriously  embar- 
rassing to  the  United  States,  and  would  have 
rendered  its  task  far  longer  and  mu'-h  more  diffi- 
cult, if  indeed  its  purpose  had  not  been  entirely 
defeated. 

THE    FIRST    DIPLOMATIC    VICTORY. 

In  securing,  therefore,  the  opportune  fri(?ndli- 
ness  of  Great  Britain,  the  diplomacy  of  the  ad- 
ministration achieved  its  first  great  victory  in 
dealing  with  the  war,  giving  frecj  scope  to  our 
military  operations,  making  Admiral  Dewey's  ac- 
quisition of  the  Philippines  possible,  and  lejivmg 


in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government 
the  power  to  attack  Spain  at  home,  which  so  sud- 
denly brought  Spain  to  teriuo  in  tne  (Mid.  Inci- 
dentally the  enforcement  of  her  ntiutrality  by 
Great  Britain  was  throughout  th(»  war  jieriod  of 
constant  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  minor 
matters,  but  Great  Britain's  ^reat  service  was  in 
holding  the  rest  of  Europe  back  from  interfering^ 
with  the  United  States.  This  does  not  seem  so 
important,  perhaps,  now  that  the  war  is  over  and 
our  successes  have  conquered  all  Euroi)e,  so  that 
all  the  great  powers  are  moved  to  show  at  least 
professions  of  friendship  to  the  new  **  world 
power"  with  the  Pliilippines  at  its  disposal.  But 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  before  Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  of  May  1  at  Manila  had  made 
a  f*hange  in  the  attitude  of  Europe,  the  hoj)e8  of 
the  United  States  for  a  speedy  and  successful 
terioiuation  of  the  conflict  were  literal Iv  founded 
on  the  unwritten  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

THE    APPEAL    OF    THE    POWERS    TO    m'kINLEY. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  that 
understanding  was  given  in  the  critical  fortnight 
betv.e(Mi  the  day  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  Maine  boaril  of  inquiry 
and  the  day  when  he  sent  in  his  message  practi- 
cally asking  foi*  authority  to  make  armed  inter- 
vention in  Cuba.  All  the  diplomatic  influences 
on  the  Spanish  side  had  culminaltMl  in  an  attempt 
to  have  the  great  powers  .united  in  a  protest  to 
be  presented  by  their  ambassadors  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  ]^'esid(»nt  personally  against  taking 
hostile  measun^s  toward  Spain,  with  intimations 
that  united  Europt;  would  not  j)ermit  military 
operations  against  Sj)ain  to  (»xtend  beyond  the 
West  Indies.  The  attempt  was  not  made  form- 
ally, and  as  soon  as  the  first  suggestions  of  it 
reached  the  British  Government  it  received  its 
quietus.  But  to  satisfy  Spain,  or  rather  to  d.id  in 
impressing  her  witli  tlui  trut^  states  of  the  case  and 
to  reenf(jrce  the  })ressure  then  bein^  applied  to  her 
by  most  of  th(^  great  powers  to  induce  her  to  yield 
without  ent(iring  upon  a  costly  coiifiict  of  arms, 
Great  Britain  consenttMl  to  unite  in  a  respectful 
aj)})eal  to  President  McKinlev,  after  Sir  Julian 
Paune<^fote,  the  British  ainl)assiidor,  who  was 
daily  <*xc'han»i:iiiti:  inl'oi-mation  and  suggestions 
with  our  States  I)e})aniiuMit  oflicials,  had  ascer- 
taine<l  that  this  wonM  be  not,  only  agreeable,  but 
welcome,  to  Pn^'-ident  McKinlev  as  affording  him 
an  op[)oi*tunity  t-  make  a  hist  aj)peal  to  Spain  for 
the  conc(;ssions  which  would  help  him  to  avert 
war.  Tluj  other  pov/ers  a^ret»d  to  take  part  in 
this  demonstration  for  similar  reasons  to  those 
which  fictuate«l  Great  1  Britain,  and  so  for  tlio  first 
and  last  tinu^  the  united  voice  of  Euro[)e  was 
heard  at  the  White  House  in  n»gard  to  this  mat- 
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ter.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  recall 
just  what  was  said,  April  7,  1898,  on  this  occa- 
sion, unique  in  our  history.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  as  spokesman  for  the  ambassadors,  read  to 
the  President,  after  he  had  formally  received 
them,  the  following  address,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  advance  : 

The  undersigned  representatives  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  address  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  governments  a  pressing  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  moderation  of  the  President 
and  of  the  American  people  in  their  existing  difference 
with  Spain.  They  earnestly  hope  that  further  negotia- 
tions will  lead  to  an  agreement  which,  while  securing 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  afford  all  necessary  guar- 
antees for  the  re6stablishment  of  order  in  Cuba.  The 
powers  do  not  doubt  that  the  humanitarian  and  purely 
disinterested  character  of  this  representation  will  be 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  American  na- 
tion. 

To  this  President  McKinley  replied  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
good-will  which  has  prompted  the  friendly  communi- 
cation of  the  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia  as 
set  forth  in  the  address  of  your  excellencies,  and  shares 
the  hope  therein  expressed  that  the  outcome  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba  may  be  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  by  affording  the 
necessary  guarantees  for  the  reestablish  men  t  of  order 
in  the  island,  so  terminating  the  chronic  state  of  dis- 
turbance there,  which  so  deeply  injures  the  interests 
and  menaces  the  tranquillity  of  the  American  nation  by 
the  character  and  consequences  of  the  struggle  thus 
kept  up  at  our  doors,  besides  shocking  its  sentiment  of 
humanity.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
appreciates  the  humanitarian  and  disinterested  char- 
acter of  the  communication  now  made  on  behalf  of  the 
powers  named,  and  for  its  part  is  confident  that  equal 
appreciation  will  be  shown  for  its  own  earnest  and  un- 
selfish endeavors  to  fulfill  a  duty  to  humanity  by  end- 
ing a  situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  has 
become  insufferable. 

PRECEDENT    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S    ACTION. 

President  McKinley  consented  to  make  tJiis 
apparent  break  ^n  the  tradition  of  our  Govern- 
ment against  receiving  representations  from  any 
combination  of  European  states,  only  because  he 
felt  that  it  would  promote  his  efforts  to  utilize 
the  pressure  of  the  powers  upon  Spain  to  induce 
her  to  yield  before  Congress  could  act.  After- 
ward he  was  criticised  by  Senators,  in  debate, 
for  not  refusing  to  listen  to  the  ambassadors  and 
for  not  telling  them  that  to  do  so  would  be  **  a 
violation  of  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  this 
countrv."  But  neither  these  Senators  nor  news- 
papers  which  echoed  their  words  appreciated  that 
President  McKinley  was  doing  in  another  way 
what  President  Grant  had  done  during  the  former 
-Cuban  insurrection,  when  in    1875   he  actually 


sought  officially  through  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe  united  action  by  the  powers 
in  support  of  his  desire  to  end  the  trouble  with 
Cuba.  Secretary  Fish's  instructions  to  our  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  on 
that  occasion  formed  an  ample  precedent  if  one 
was  needed  for  President  McKinley's  action  in 
similar  but  more  desperate  circumstances. 

At  that  time  Great  Britain,  under  the  direction 
of  Disraeli,  who  was  prime  minister,  w^as  unwill 
ing  to  support  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  Cuban  question  once  for  all,  and  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Derby,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  to  approve  the  proposed  move- 
ment prevented  the  United  States  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  powers. 
Minister  Schenck,  under  the  instructions  of  Secre- 
tary Fish,  submitted  to  Lord  Derby  confidentially 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  w4iich  were  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Caleb  Cushing,  then  our  minister  at 
Madrid,  for  presentation  to  the  Spanish  (jovern- 
ment  after  they  had  received  the  approval  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  powers,  in  which  tht» 
announcement  was  made  that  the  time  had  come 
for  intervention  to  end  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Cuba.  If  Great  Britain's  interest  had  been  in 
the  line  of  our  interest  then,  the  effort  to  unite 
the  powers  in  support  of  American  intervention 
might  have  succeeded,  and  the  Cuban  problem 
might  have  been  solved  without  a  war,  and  at 
least  twenty-three  years  before  the  United  States. 
with  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  did  in- 
tervene. 

President  McKinley  was  careful,  how^ever,  to 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  State  Department  tra- 
dition, even  to  the  extent  of  refusing,  after  the 
war  broke  out,  to  recognize  both  the  ambassador 
of  France  and  the  ambassador  of  Austria- Hun- 
gary as  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  legation,  w^hich 
had  been  confided  to  them  jointly  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  Spain  had  to  elect  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Washington,  in  the  limited  way  possi- 
ble during  war,  by  the  French  ambassador  alone. 

FRIENDLY    RELATIONS    CULTIVATED UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Yet  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  great  powers, 
singly,  the  President  was  careful  at  all  times  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  possible,  and 
this  explains  some  things  which  Secretary  Day 
did  and  for  which  he  was  criticised  because  the 
necessity  for  utilizing  every  opportunity  of  this 
sort  was  not  generally  appreciated.  It  was,  for 
example,  by  concluding  the  reciprocity  treaty 
which  France  so  much  desired  and  by  encourag- 
ing American  participation  in  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  even  by  permitting  the  French  steamer 
Lafayette  to  pass  the  blockade   into  Havana  liar- 
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bor  and  land  passengers  who  were  suspected  of 
being  Frencli  gunners  and  engineers,  that  riglit 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  our  Government  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  the  French  Government.  When 
it  was  necessary  our  Government  showed  firm- 
ness, and  even  sternness,  as  in  all  the  skillful 
diplomacy  with  which  Admiral  Dewey  managed 
the  foreign  representatives  in  and  around  Manila 
from  the  time  he  destroyed  Admiral  Montojo's 
fleet  until,  with  General  Merritt,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  city. 

Germany,  while  protesting  through  our  am- 
bassador at  H(»rlin  and  her  own  ambassador 
at  Washington  her  intention  to  remain  strictly 
neutral,  although  in  accordance,  it  was  stated, 
with  her  custom  she  issued  no  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  went  furtlier  than  any  of  the  other 
great  powers  toward  breaking  her  n(Hitral  obli- 
gations and  interfering  with  tlie  United  States. 
She  kept  more  warships  at  Manila  than  any  other 
European  power,  and  Admiral  von  Diedrichs, 
who  commanded  them,  and  Prince  Henry,  the 
brother  of  the  (ierman  Emperor,  who  accom- 
pani(M.l  him,  seemed  to  be  under  secret  instruc- 
tions to  annoy  and  affront  Admiral  Dewey  almost 
to  the  point  of  actual  hostilities  while  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  land  German  forces  on  the 
pretext  that  the  American  commander  was  not 
able  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Germans 
in  Manila.  Admiral  Dewey  is  entitled  to  share 
the  credit  for  the  diplomatic  victories  of  the  war, 
for  even  his  military  achievements  were  not  great- 
er tlian  his  success  in  handling  the  delicate  and 
difficult  problem  forced  upon  him  by  the  Ger- 
mans, in  contradiction  of  their  official  professions 
and  declarations. 

•      FOKBEARANCE    TOWARD    SPAIN. 

Secretary  Day's  diplomacy  in  dealing  with 
Spain  has  been  sneered  at  by  professional  diplo- 
mats and  others  as  "amateurish"  and  of  the 
rude  and  rough  •*  shirt -sleeves "  variety.  All 
this  criticism  is  either  ignorant  or  envious  and  in 
either  case  unwarrantable.  Success  in  diplomacy, 
as  in  all  statecraft,  is  generally  held  by  diplomats 
to  justify  the  method  employed,  and  this  ought 
to  debar  all  professional  criticism  in  the  present 
case,  for  never  was  diplomacy  more  completely 
successful  and  at  the  same  time  more  honorable  or 
more  courteous.  Secretary  Day  scrupulously  ob- 
served all  the  forms  and  the  etiquette  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  and  was,  moveover,  absolutely  hon- 
est and  straightforward  in  all  that  he  did.  The 
only  real  objection  that  S})ain  could  raise  against 
his  methods  was  that  he  was  * '  given  to  using  ulti- 
matums''  and,  generally,  to  summary  action.  Hut 
in  the  circumstances  this  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  inevitable.     Secretary  Day  delayed  and  al- 


most prevented  tlie  war  by  liis  urgency  in  the 
attempt  to  make  Spain  grant  concessions  which 
would   liave  averted   war,   and    then„  after   the 
brief  campaign  had  demonstrated   the  helpless- 
ness of  Spain,  by  his  urgency  he  ended  the  war, 
wliich  might  otherwise  have  dragged  on  for  many 
months,  to  the  detriment  of   both   the   United 
States  and  Spain.     What  may  have  seemed  cruel 
to  Spain  in  his  i)roceedings  was  really  kind  and 
in  Spain's  best  interest.      Neitiier  President  Me- 
Kinley  nor  Scjcretary  Day  cherished  any  animos- 
ity against  Si)ain  or  felt  at  any  time  anything* 
but  compassion  for  her,  whatever  they  may  have 
thought  about  some  of  her  generals  and  states- 
men, and  from  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  war  Spain  received  full 
justice  and  even  mercy  at  their  hands. 

saoasta's  mistakes. 

Senor  Sagasta,  instead  of  blundering  into  bis 
foolish  treatment  of  the  Maine  disaster,  might 
have  cooperated  with  President  McKinley  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  general 
C/Uban  question  by  accei)ting  the  report  of  our 
Sampson  board  of  inquiry  and  off(*ring  suitable 
reparation,  instead  of  setting  up  a  contradictory 
report  against  it  and  d(?manding  arbitration. 
And  even  after  this  blunder  he  might  have 
averted  war  if,  within  the  fortnight  that  the 
President  gained  for  his  final  attempt  to  main- 
tain peace  after  he  had  submitted  the  Maine  re- 
port to  Congress,  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question  as  Presi- 
dent McKinley  suggested.  If  he  had  closed 
.with  the  offer  which  the  C/uban  representatives 
practically  made,  that  they  would  buy  Cuban  in- 
dependence ])y  paying  or  assuming  a  large  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  Cuban  debt,  or  if  he  had 
arranged  an  armistice  with  the  (^ubans  and  made 
sincere  efforts  to  inmiediately  begin  to  grant  all 
that  they  could  reasonal)ly  ask  in  the?  way  of  self- 
government  and  a  comph^to  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  he  might  hav(»  lost  Cuba,  Imt  he  would 
have  saved  the  I'liilippiiu^s  and  Porto  Kico  and 
the  lives  and  the  ships  that  he  lost  in  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money  expended.  Hut  although 
he  constantly  assured  our  (iovernment  that  he 
wanted  peace  on  any  honorable  terms,  he  did 
not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  adopt  any  of  the 
plans  suggi.'stcd  to  him  for  the  ])urpos(^  Even 
the  meager  concessions  which  Ik?  did  make  came 
too  late  in  every  instance,  under  that  procrastina- 
tion whi(!h  is  so  cons])icuoiis  in  all  tliat  Spain  has 
done  in  modern  times. 

THK    WAK's    quick    ENDING. 

The  crowning  victory  of  our  diplomacy  in  the 
war  was  the  success  of  President  McKinley  and 
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Secretary  Day  in  bringing  the  war  so  quickly  and 
unexpectedly  to  an  end.  Predictions  had  been 
made  by  prominent  men  in  this  country  and 
abroad  that  the  war  would  last  at  least  a  year, 
and  perhaps  much  longer,  even  after  it  had  been 
shown  at  Manila  and  Santiago  that  Spain^s  mili- 
tary power  was  even  weaker  than  had  been  sup- 
posed by  American  experts.  The  desperation  of 
Spain  would  of  itself,  it  was  said,  induce  her  to 
prolong  the  war,  from  which  she  could  suffer  little 
more  and  which  would  be  increasingly  expensive 
and  annoying  to  the  United  States.  It  was  sup- 
posed, even  by  those  who  looked  for  an  early 
termination  of  the  war,  that  Spain  would  not  yield 
until  the  threatened  attack  of  the  eastern  squadron 
had  been  made  upon  her  coast  and  the  islands  of 
her  home  waters.  Our  forces  were  then  engaged 
in  taking  Porto  Rico,  and  the  eastern  squadron 
was  to  wait  until  that  had  been  accomplished. 
Suddenly,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  pressure 
which  our  diplomacy  had  induced  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  particularly  France,  in  the  interest  of 
her  Spanish  bondholders  and  her  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, to  apply  to  Spain,  to  the  surprise  even  of 
the  administration  Spain  made  an  application  for 
terms  of  peace  on  July  26  through  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington,  M.  Cambon. 

Having  brought  Spain  to  this  point,  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  managed  so  well  that  on 
August  12,  little  more  than  a  fortnight  later,  the 
French  ambassador  signed  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
by  her  authority,  the  protocol  which  bound  the 
two  countries  to  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
on  the  terms  it  named.  While  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Spain's  move  for  peace, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  no  idea  of  signing  a  peace  pro- 
tocol in  such  a  short  time,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
proposed  to  prolong  the  preliminary  negotiations 
indefinitely,  and  afterward  to  spend  a  still  longer 
penod  in  the  final  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
{)eace.  At  that  time  our  military  forces  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  Santiago  province  in  Cuba 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Porto  Rico,  with  the 
harbor  of  Manila  and  the  town  of  Cavite,  and 
our  flag  had  been  raised  over  the  island  of  Guam 
in  the  Ladrones.  These  was,  apparently,  oppor- 
tunity for  much  discussion  over  the  status  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  these  islands,  and 
perhaps  the  Spanish  Government  believed  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  save  the  Philippines  by 
clever  diplomacy  ;  especially  as  it  was  known  at 
Madrid  that  President  McKinley  personally  was 
not  anxious  to  have  the  United  States  retain  t^e 
PhilippincHB,  and  that  he  and  his  advisers  bad  not 
determined  what  should  be^  done  about  thezn. 
Bat  by  earnestly  pressing  the  advantage  which 


the  Spanish  Government  had  given  it,  our  Gov- 
ernment not  only  brought  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  sign  a  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of 
peace  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  but  it  made 
the  terms  of  peace  so  comprehensive  asjto  secure 
the  surrender  of  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Spanish  territory  we  had  touched.  • 
President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Day  did  this 
clever  work.  They  were  fortunate  in  having 
M.  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador,  and  his  gov- 
ernment as  the  intermediary,  for  the  ambassador, 
under  his  intructions  and  with  personal  good- 
will, cooperated  with  them  zealously  to  bring 
about  a  prompt  agreement  upon  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  acceptance  of  their  successive  prop- 
ositions gave  them  the  quasi -indorsement  of 
France,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  Spain  to  reject  them  when  he  trans- 
mitted them  through  the  French  Foreign  Office 
to  Madrid. 

The  administration,  unprepared  for  the  success 
of  its  own  efforts  to  bring  Spain  to  sue  for  peace, 
took  from  Tuesday  afternoon  until  Saturday 
morning  to  formulate  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
were  then  handed  to  Ambassador  Cambon  in  the 
afternoon,  who  cabled  them  to  Paris,  whence 
they  were  telegraphed  to  Madrid  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  terms  were  those  afterward  embodied 
in  the  protocol,  and  even  though  they  must  hav<?^ 
been  expected  by  the  Spanish  Government,  they 
were  undoubtedly  hard  to  accept.  Yet  Spain 
had  been  informed  through  the  Fremch  ambas- 
sador that  a  speedy  decision  was  awaited,  and 
that  she  must  accept  or  reject  them,  since  no 
/modifications  would  be  considered;  and  if  not 
quickly  accepted  it  was  known  that  the  war 
would  be  pressed  more  vigorously,  and  the 
eastern  squadron  would  be  hastened  to  make  its 
demonstration  in  Spanish  waters.  Spain  took 
just  a  week  to  consider  her  answer,  which  was 
signed  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  French 
ambassador  on  Wednesday  had  secured  from  the 
President  and  Seci'etary  Bay  some  explanations, 
but  no  modifications,  of  the  demand  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  additional  expression  of 
the  necessity  for  prompt  acceptance,  which  he 
undoubtedly  conveyed  through  his  government 
to  the  Spanish  Government.  St*nor  Sagasta, 
realizing  that  the  terms  must  be  accepted,  spent 
most  of  the  week  in  bringing  the  leaders  of  the 
various  Spanish  factions  to  agree  that  it  should 
be  done.  But  he  did  not,  apparently,  realize 
that  it  would  have  to  be  done  immediately,  and 
he  framed  his  answer  in  an  argumentative  way 
and  in  ambiguous  terms,  although  it  was  heralded 
from  Madrid  as  an  acceptance  of  our  proposition, 
and  was  therefore  approved  by  the  European 
press,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  governmental, 
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financial,  and  religious  influences  which  were 
working  upon  Spain  to  restore  peace. 

It  was  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  9,  when 
Ambassador  Cambon  presented  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Secretary  Day  the  Spanish  reply, 
after  his  secretaries  had  translated  the  French 
cablegram  into  which  the  Spanish  version  had 
been  converted  upon  its  arrival  by  telegraph  in 
Paris.  It  was  apparent  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  Day  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  reply  was 
read,  as  it  had  been  to  Ambassador  Cambon, 
thao  the  Spanish  intention  was  to  prolong  the 
negotiations,  especially  by  raising  an  important 
question  as  to  the  paragraph  in  tlie  terms  re- 
specting the  Philippines.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment yielded  with  reasonable  frankness  and 
clearness  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  and  promised 
to  cede  Porto  Rico,  the  other  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, aiid  one  of  the  Ladrones  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  immediately  evacuate  the  West 
Indies,  suspending  hostilities  at  once,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  through  com- 
missionei*s  to  meet  not  later  than  October  1, 
although  there  were  indications  of  a  desire  for 
further  argument  on  the  Cuban  question.  But 
as  to  the  requirement  that  the  '<  control,  disposi- 
tion, and  government  of  the  Philippines  "  should 
be  determined  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  there  was 
a  decided  demur,  even  though,  at  Ambassador 
Cambon's  suggestion  before  sending  the  demand, 
Secretary  Day  had  substituted  the  word  '  *  dis- 
position" U>v  the  word  **  possession"  he  had  at 
first  used  in  this  paragraph,  which  began  with 
the  provision  that  the  United  States  should 
occupy  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  poact?. 

In  the  Spanish  reply  Seiior  Sagasta  said  : 

The  terms  relating  to  the  Philippines  seem  to  our 
understanding  quite  indefinite.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
ground  on  which  the  Unite<l  States  believes  itself  en- 
titled to  occupy  the  bay,  harl)or,  and  city  of  Manila 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  cannot  be 
that  of  conquest,  since,  in  spite  of  the  blockade  main- 
tained on  the  sea  by  the  American  fleet,  and  in  spite  of 
the  siege  established  on  land  by  a  native  supported  and 
provided  for  by  the  American  admiral,  Manila  still 
holds  its  own  and  the  Spanish  standanl  still  waves  over 
the  oity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  archii)clago  of 
the  Philippines  is  in  the  power  and  under  the  sov(>r- 
eignty  of  Spain.  Therefore  the  government  of  Spain 
thinks  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila  should 
constitute  a  guarantee.  It  is  asserted  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines,  but  as  the  intentions  of  the 
fMeral  Government  by  regression  remain  veiled,  the 
Spanish  Grovemment  must  therefore  declare  that  while 
accepting  the  third  condition  they  do  not  a  priori  re- 
nounce the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago, 
leaving  it  to  the  negotiators  to  agree  as  to  such  reforms 
as  the  condition  of  theee  poooeoiiiopfl  and  the  level  of  the 


onltore  of  the  nativee  may  render  desirable.  The  gov- 
ernment of  her  majesty  accepts  the  third  condition  with 
the  above-mentioned  declarations. 

THE    PEACE    PROTOCOL    A    FIKALITT. 

It  was  evident  at  once  to  the  representatives  of 
our  Government  that  if  they  replied  to  this  note 
it  might  prolong  the  correspondence  indefinitely, 
and  if  they  left  it  unchallenged  it  would  embar- 
rass the  final  negotiations  at  Paris.  They  there- 
fore said  at  once  to  the  French  ambaasador  that 
they  would  construe  the  Spanish  reply  as  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  which  had  been'  offered, 
and  would  prevent  future  misunderstandings  by 
embodying  the  terms  in  a  protocol  which  Spain 
would  be  asked  to  authorize  him  to  sign  imme- 
diately. Ambassador  Cambon  agreed  that  the 
Spanish  reply  was  an  acceptance,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  proper  to  clinch  the  matter  in  the  way 
suggested.  President  Mc Kinley  and  Secretary 
Day  lost  no  time,  but  the  next  morning  sent  to 
the  French  ambassador  the  protocol  containing 
the  terms  of  peace  as  they  had  been  submitted  to 
Spain,  together  with  a  formal  note  containing^ 
wliat  they  had  sai«l  to  him  orally  when  he  pre- 
sented the  Spanish  reply  respecting  its  acceptance. 

The  French  ambassaidor  telegraphed  the  pro- 
tocol that  afternoon  to  his  government  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  realized  that  it  was  com- 
mitted by  tlie  action  of  tlie  French  Government 
to  immediately  authorize  the  French  ambassador 
to  sign  it  under  the  ultimatum  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  once 
and  that  tlie  end  of  the  correspondence  had 
come.  On  the  following  day,  August  11,  the 
Spanish  (xovernment  formally  determined  to  au- 
thorize Ambassador  ('ambon  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture on  behalf  of  Spain  to  the  protocol,  and  the 
next  afternoon,  Friday,  August  12,  a  little  be- 
fore half- past  4  o'clock,  Ambassador  Cambon, 
having  received  the  official  authority  to  do  so, 
signed  with  Secretary  Day  the  two  official  copies 
of  the  protocol  in  French  and  English. 

This  practically  endcnl  the  diplomacy  of  the 
war,  for  in  the  final  n(»g(>tiations  at  Paris  Judge 
Day  and  th(^  other  American  commissioners  sim- 
ply held  the  Spanish  commissioners  to  the  terms 
of  the  ])rotocol,  interpn^teci — as  to  the  Philip- 
pines— into  a  purpose  by  tlie  United  States  to 
tetain  thti  entire  archipelago  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable course  in  the  circumstances  ;  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain  having  been  broken  and  Manila, 
the  capital,  having  been  actually  occupied  by 
Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  on  Satur 
day,  August  13,  before  the  news  of  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  could  reach  them. 


OUR    FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION   AND   THE    GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  TROPICAL  TERRITORIES- 
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IN  our  international  relations  and  policy  we  are 
to-day  confronted  with  new  conditions.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  way  in  which  we  should 
cope  with  these  without  shock  to  our  constitu- 
tional system,  it  is  well  that  we  should  reexamine 
the  fundamental  powers  and  limitations  of  the 
federal  Government.  To  this  end  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Constitution  itself  is  the  only 
source  of  correct  knowledge.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  we  may  have  occasion  to  reconsider 
some  interpretations  of  the  organic  law  which 
have  been  easily  made  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  surrounded  us,  but  which 
after  all  depended  rather  on  those  circumstances 
than  on  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Such  reconsideration  has  been  practiced 
before  this,  and  not  merely  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  more  than  once  shown  its  willingness 
to  take  into  account  the  development  of  the  re- 
public in  order  to  give  a  fair  and  broad  interpre- 
tation to  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution.  The 
legal- tender  cases  and  the  income*  tax  decisions 
are  familiar  instances  in  point.  The  Constitution 
stands  ;  but  its  interpretation  is  progressive  and 
flexible. 

THE    POWER    TO   ACQUIRE    TERRITORY. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  is  too 
well  settled  by  precedents  for  serious  dispute. 
In  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter  (I  Peters,  511),  in  1828,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  for  the  Supreme  Court,  laid  down  the 
law  as  follows  :  **  The  Constitution  confers  ab- 
solutely on  the  Government  of  the  Union  the 
powers  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties  ; 
consequently  that  Government  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  treaty.''  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Scott  vs.  Sandford  (19  Howard, 
447),  took  another  view.  He  held  that  **the 
power  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  by  the  admission  of  new  States  is  plainly 
given  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  power  by 
all  the  departments  of  the  Government  it  has 
been  held  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  terri- 


tory, not  fit  for  admission  at  the  time,  but  to  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  its  population  and  situation 
would  entitle  it  to  admission."  Thus  the  power 
to  acquire  territory  is  implied  in  the  power  to 
admit  States  to  the  Union. 

Judge  Taney  may  be  quite  correct  in  inferring 
the  power  to  add  territory  from  the  power  to 
admit  States.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  power  to  expand  may  not  also  be  implied 
from  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  from  the 
war  power,  as  held  by  Judge  Marshall.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  not  an  implication 
in  any  of  these  three  powers. 

Judge  Taney  prefaces  his  dictum  as  to  the 
source  of  the  power  to  acquire  territory  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  There  is  certainly  no  power  given  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  federal  Government  to 
establish  or  maintain  colonies  bordering  on  the 
United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and 
governed  at  its  own  pleasure  ;  nor  to  enlarge  its 
territorial  limits  in  any  way,  except  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States." 

Had  the  chief  justice  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  no  express  power  to  acquire  territory 
he  would  have  been  correct.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  implication  is  not  as  clear  from 
the  treaty  and  war  powers,  just  as  held  by  Judge 
Marshall.  That  being  the  case,  Judge  Taney's 
inference  as  to  the  sole  purpose  for  which  terri- 
tory may  be  acquired  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 
If  territory  can  be  constitutionally  acquired  only 
to  form  States,  of  course  any  other  disposition  of 
such  territory  would  be  unconstitutional.  But  if 
territory  can  also  be  acquired  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  make  treaties  or  of  the  power  to 
make  war,  it  is  plain  that  on  such  acquisitions 
there  is  no  limitation  of  use.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  federal 
Government  can  acquire  territory  for  any  pur- 
pose which  may  seem  desirable.  Bermuda  may 
be  purchased  from  Great  Britain  to  form  into  a 
State  or  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  retaining  it 
permanently  as  federal  territory  for  a  fortress 
and  naval  station — or  for  that  matter,  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  it  up  with  dynamite  and 
obliterating  it  from  the  face  of  the  ocean.  If 
Judge  Marshall's  reasoning  is  correct,  land  may 
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he  acquired  with  the  express  intention  of  keeping 
it  as  a  colony  or  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
over  ultimately  to  its  inhabitants  in  full  sov- 
ereignty. With  either  of  these  purposes  or  with 
any  other  purpose  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  treaty  with  Spain  is  entirely  constitu- 
tional. 

It  is  true  that  heretofore  our  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  our  Territories  has  uniformly  been  to 
develop  them  into  States.  But  this  has  been 
policy,  not  constitutional  necessity.  A  change 
of  policy  in  this  regard  may  or  may  not  be  wise. 
It  surely  is  not  a  violation  of  the  (Constitution. 

THE   POWER   TO    GOVERN    TERRITORY. 

The  full  power  to  govern  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  and  not  admitted  to  the 
L'nion  as  a  State  or  States  is  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral legislature  of  the  republic.  Pending  such 
legislative  action  the  President,  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive, both  civil  and  military,  governs  with 
plenary  power,  saving  only  such  limitations  as 
may  constitutionally  lie  against  the  exercise  of 
any  of  his  powers.  Indeed,  until  Congress  has 
acted  annexed  territory  is  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States  so  far  as  our  laws  are  concerned 
(Fleming  vs.  Page,  9  Howard,  615). 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
last  cited  is  very  significant.  It  must  imply  the 
plenary  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  over  its  Territories,  that  these  Territories 
occupy  a  legal  position  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  States,  and  that  it  is  quite  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
put  all  the  subject  territory  of  the  United  States 
on  the  same  basis.  The  President,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  above  noted,  has  governed 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  territory 
acquired  from  Spain,  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Russia.  A  strict  constructionist  Democrat  (Jef- 
ferson), one  of  his  closest  political  adherents 
(Monroe),  a  Whig  (Taylor),  and  Republicans 
(Grant  and  his  successors)  have  all  alike  ruled 
annexed  territory  without  specific  legislation. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  power  thus  supported  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  a  long 
line  of  precedents  representing  every  school  of 
political  thought. 

The  plenary  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the 
Territories  has  been  traced  to  different  sources 
in  the  Constitution.  Chief  Justice  Taney  (Scott 
vs.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  393)  inferred  it  from 
the  power  to  admit  States.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  express  power,  he  said,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  acquire  territory  which  is  not  yet  fitted  to  be- 
come a  State,  but  which  meanwhile  must  be 
governed.     C^ongress  only,  therefore,  can  control 


such   territory    while   it    is    in    a   condition    of 
transition. 

Chief  Justice   Marshall,    on   the  other    hand, 
inferred   the  power  to  govern  either  from   the 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and .  regulations 
respecting  the   territory  or  other   property   be- 
longing to  the  United  States  (Art.  IV.,  Sec.  3, 
^   2)  or  from   the   })ower  to  acquire   territory 
"  Whichever   may   be    the   source  whence    the 
power  is  derived,"  he  says,  "the  possession   of 
it  is  unquestioned  "  (American  Insurance  Com 
pany  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511). 

The  power  to  govern  annexed  territory,  how- 
ever, whether  in  the  hands  of  the  President  or 
of  the  Congress,  is  subject  to  such  constitutional 
limitations  as  apply  to  the  exercise  of  any  powers 
by  those  branches  of  the  federal  Government. 
Are  these  limitations  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  serious  embarrassment  in  the  case  of  an- 
nexed territories  over  seas,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  sucli  territories  as  contain  an  alien  pop- 
ulation  ? 

The  limitations  from  which  difficulties  are  par- 
ticularly apprehended  relate  to  such  matters  as 
citizenship  and  suffrage,  personal  rights,  tax- 
ation, and  commerce.  Let  us  consider  these. 
But  first  let  us  see  what  the  Constitution  means 
when  it  speaks  of  the  **  United  States.*' 


t  ( 
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THK    UNITED    STATES        IN    THE   CONSTITUTION. 


**The  United  States  of  America,**  **  Tl» 
United  States,"  are  terms  which,  geographical ly, 
may  be  considered  to  have  two  quite  distinct 
applications. 

In  one  application  they  i^ay  include  all  land 
within  the  national  boundai^s — all  land  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic  extends. 
This  is  the  international  sense.  It  is  in  tbia 
sense  that  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  ap- 
pears on  a  map.  Other  nations  have  no  concern 
with  the  differences  of  jurisdiction  resulting  from 
our  local  law.  All  that  concerns  them  is  to  know 
the  boundaries  within  which  the  authority  of  the 
republic  is  exclusive  of  any  other  jurisdiction. 
We  may  call  this  the  larger  sense  of  the  tenn 
*•  United  States." 

Tliere  may  be,  however,  a  more  restricted 
sense,  which  depends  not  upon  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  irrespective  of  legal  diversities,  but 
upon  the  fundamental  sovereignties  which  com- 
pose the  republic,  in  this  sense  **The  United 
States  "  means  merely  the  States  which  are  united. 
The  geographical  extent  of  the  term  is  limited 
by  the  several  State  boundaries,  and  does  not  in 
elude  any  of  that  land  belonging  to  the  Union 
which  we  commonly  call  *'the  Territories.**  It 
is  within  this  narrow  area  and  by  the  people  who 
inhabit  it  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  repub 
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lie  is  made  and  is  modified.  It  is  within  this 
area  and  by  the  people  who  inhabit  it  that  the 
officers  of  the  federal  Government  are  chosen. 
The  Congress  which  makes  laws,  the  President 
and  Senate  who  make  treaties,  the  judiciary 
which  interprets  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties,  derive  their  authority  wholly  from  the 
will  of  the  people  within  the  narrower  area.  In 
all  these  things  the  people  who  reside  within  the 
national  limits,  but  outside  this  narrower  area, 
have  no  voice  whatever.  In  the  narrower  sense, 
then,  by  the  **  United  States  "  we  may  mean  the 
"Union" — the  (at  present)  forty-five  States 
whose  union  forms  our  federal  republic. 

CHIEF    JUSTICE    MARSUALL's    OPINION. 

In  which  of  these  two  possible  senses  of  the 
term  the  Constitution  itself  speaks  of  the  * '  United 
States "  we  shall  consider  later.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  judicial  construction  of  the  question  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinion  being  given  by  the  illustrious  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall.  The  case  was  that  of  Lough- 
borough vs.  Blake,  decided  in  1820.  The  chief 
justice  was  trying  to  prove  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  lay  direct  taxes  in  proportion  to 
population  applied  to  the  Territories  no  less  than 
to  the  States,  and  was  not  limited  to  the  special 
purposes  of  those  Territories,  but  might  be  em- 
ployed for  any  general  purpose  as  well.  A  part 
of  his  reasoning  is  as  follows  :  *  ^  The  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  gives  to  Congress  the 
'  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  *  for  the  purposes  thereinafter  men- 
tioned. This  grant  is  general,  without  limitation 
as  to  place.  It  consequently  extends  to  all  places 
over  which  the  Government  extends.  If  this 
could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  would  be  removed 
by  the  subsequent  words  which  modify  the  grant. 
These  words  are,  *  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.*  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modi- 
fication of  the  power  extends  to  places  to  which 
the  power  does  not  extend.  The  power,  then, 
to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
may  be  exercised  and  must  be  exercised  through- 
out the  United  States.  Does  this  term  designate 
the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can empire  ?  Certainly  this  question  can  admit 
of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the  name  given  to  one 
great  republic  which  is  composed  of  States  and 
Territories.  The  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  less  within 
the  United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsyk 
vania ;  and  it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  that  uniformity  in  the 
imposition  of  imposts,  duties,  and 'excises  sh^ld 


be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Since, 
then,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  which 
includes  direct  taxes,  is  obviously  coextensive 
with  tlie  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  and  since  the  latter  extends  through- 
out the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the  power 
to  impose  direct  taxes  also  extends  throughout 
the  United  States  *'  (Loughborough  vs.  Blake,  5 
Wheaton,  317). 

Now,  it  would  not  seem  difficult  to  show  that 
this  whole  argument  is  fatally  defective.  The 
conclusion  reached,  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  impose  direct  taxes  on  the  Territories  in  pro- 
portion to  population  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  federal  Treasury,  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
But  if  it  could  be  deduced  only  from  Judge 
Marshall's  reasoning  in  this  case  it  would  cer- 
tainly disappear. 

**  It  will  not  be  contended,"  says  the  chief 
justice,  "  that  the  modification  of  the  power  ex- 
tends to  places  to  which  the  power  itself  does  not 
extend."  Quite  true  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  that 
the  modification  may  have  less  extent  than  the 
power.  The  power  to  lay  taxes,  in  other  words, 
may  cover  "  the  whole  American  empire,"  and 
its  modification — the  uniformity  of  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises — may  cover  only  a  particular 
portion  of  that  empire — viz. ,  the  States. 

But  the  judge  asks  the  question  :  "  Does  this 
term  "  (the  United  States)  ♦*  designate  the  whole 
or  any  particular  portion  of  the  American  em- 
pire ?  "  And  at  once  he  responds  to  the  query  : 
*  ^  Certainly  this  question  can  admit  of  but  one 
answer.  It  is  the  name  given  to  our  great  re- 
public, which  is  composed  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories." It  will  be  seen  that  tliis  answer  is  a 
mere  assertion — a  bald  assumption — unsupport- 
ed by  a  particle  of  evidence  or  even  by  any 
attempt  at  proof.  It  doubt h»ss  seemed  to  him 
self-evident.  But  yet  there  as  certainly  are  two 
possible  meanings  of  the  term  the  '  *  United 
States " — the  more  obvious  meaning,  which 
would  confine  it  to  the  States,  and  the  larger 
international  meaning,  which  would  include  the 
territories  as  well. 

It  apparently  occurred  to  the  judge  later  that 
perhaps  he  ought  to  prove  his  assumption  that 
the  modification  of  uniformity  applied  to  "the 
whole  American  empire."  He  does  it  by  urging 
that  **it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  that  uniformity  in  the  im- 
position of  imposts,  duties,  and  excises  should 
be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other" — i.e., 
that  the  unifortnity  should  be  observed  in  the 
territories  as  well  as  in  the  States.  Of  course 
the  truth  of  that  proposition  depends  altogether 
on  the  relative  conditions  of  territories  and 
States.      In  the  Territories  which  Marshall  know 
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it  might  well  be  that  uniformity  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  imposts  would  be  equitable — it  might 
well  be  that  so  far  as  taxes  were  concerned  those 
Territories  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  States.  However,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  similar  conditions  will  be  true  of  all  terri- 
tories which  the  republic  may  acquire.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  easily  be  the  case  that  uniformity 
of  imposts  as  between  territories  over  seas  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other  would 
be  very  undesirable.  If,  then,  we  are  to  infer 
that  the  constitutional  uniformity  of  imposts  is 
to  be  construed  as  covering  ' '  tlie  whole  Ameri- 
can empire  "  merely  because  it  is  desirable  that 
there  be  such  uniformity  between  territories  and 
States,  and  if  it  appears  that  in  fact  such  desir- 
ability in  given  cases  does  not  exist,  the  whole 
contention  is  overthrown. 

In  short,  if  the  uniformity  in  question  has  the 
larger  comprehension  it  must  be  from  some  other 
reason  than  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  unsupported 
assertion  or  his  assumption  of  its  inherent  and 
universal  desirabilitv. 

FIRST    USE    OF    THE    TERM. 

Does  the  required  uniformity  in  the  imposition 
of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  in  fact  relate  to 
*<  the  whole  American  empire  "  or  merely  to  the 
States  ?  To  determine  this,  let  us  examine  the 
Constitution  itself  and  note  in  what  sense  the 
term  *<  United  States"  is  employed. 

The  essential  part  of  the  preamble,  the  enact- 
ing clause,  reads :  *  <  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ...  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  federal 
convention  of  1787,  was  enacted  into  law  by  the 
act  of  the  States.  Article  VII.  provided  that 
♦  <  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufRcient  for  the  establisliment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same."  In  fact,  eleven  States  had  ratified 
when  the  new  Government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion went  into  operation.  Thirteen  States  were 
expected  to  join  in  the  federal  pact,  and  in  the 
end  they  did,  Nortli  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
giving  their  adhesion  during  Washington's  first 
term  as  President.  *'  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  then,  could  mean  nothing  but  the 
people  of  the  thirteen  States,  acting  severally  in 
their  State  conventions.  The  few  scattering 
people  in  the  Western  territory  which  had  re- 
cently been  vested  in  the  Union,  and  wliose 
government  had  just  been  organized,  had  no  part 
whatever  in  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law. 

Further,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  cases  in  which  the 
C'onstitution  has  been  amended,  such  amendment 
has  become  law  by  the  action  of  three-fourths  of 


the  States  acting  severally  through  their  Legisla- 
tures (Art.  V. ).  In  no  one  of  these  cases  have 
the  people  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  States  had 
any  voice.  Hence  the  area  within  which  re- 
sided the  sovereign  power  which  could  enact  the 
Constitution  must  be  coterminous  with  that  of 
'*We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  who 
enacted  it.  The  <<  United  States  "  of  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  preamble  must  have  meant, 
geographically,  merely  the  thirteen  areas  within 
which  resided  the  enacting  people,  and  therefore 
nmst  have  excluded  the  federal  territory  outside 
of  those  areas.  Moreover,  it  is  **  We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  "  who  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  people  who  amend  are  confined  to 
the  State  areas — the  Territories  are  excluded. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  first  official  and 
legal  use  of  the  term  '  <  United  States "  in  the 
Constitution,  and  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
States  and  in  no  sense  to  comprehend  *  *  the 
whole  American  empire." 

The  closing  words  of  the  preamble  declare  that 
the  Constitution  is  established  *  *  for  the  United 
States  of  America."  Is  there  any  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  term 
"United  States"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence is  any  different  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ? 
Even,  however,  if  it  should  be  conceded  that 
the  expression  *'  the  United  States  of  America" 
means  **the  whole  American  empire,"  it  must 
be  noticed  that  it  can  only  mean  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  that  empire, 
but  by  no  means  by  it.  The  Territories  do  in- 
deed receive  great  benefits  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  these  Terri- 
tories are  a  2mrt  of  the  sovereignty  whose  organic 
law  is  the  Constitution. 

CONGRESS    AND    THE    TERRITORIES. 

The  first  section  of  Article  I.  vests  all  the 
legislative  power  **  herein  granted  "  in  a  **  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,"  specifying  that  it 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  then  distinctly  specified  that 
all  the  Senators  and  llepresentatives  shall  be 
elected  within  the  States  and  by  the  States.  In 
choosing  Senators  the  peoj)le  of  the  several 
States  act  through  their  Legislatures  ;  in  choos- 
ing Representatives  the  i)eople  of  each  State  act 
directly  at  the  polls.  Both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives must,  w}ien  elected,  be  inhabitants  of 
the  States  in  which  and  for  which  thev  are 
chosen.  Each  State  has  two  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives are  apportioned  <  <  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  " 
according  to  population.  Can  anything  be  more 
obvious  ?     < '  The  several  States  which  may  be 
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included  within  this  Union  *'  send  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  a  * '  Congress  of  the  United 
States. "  Is  this  Congress  *  *  of  the  United  States  " 
anything  else  than  a  Congress  <*of  the  several 
States  which  compose  this  Union  "  ?  Here  again 
the  term  *'  United  States'*  seems  to  denote  an 
area  coterminous  with  that  of  the  States  and  of 
the  States  only.  The  federal  legislature  may 
exert  authority  over  the  Territories,  it  may  be  a 
Congress  for  the  Territories,  it  may  allow  dele- 
gates from  the  Territories  a  voice  in  Congres- 
sional deliberations,  but  in  its  origin  and  in  the 
source  of  its  power  it  is  plainly  a  Congress  of  the 
States.  The  Territories  are  subject  to  Congres- 
sional authority,  made  so  by  the  provision  of 
Art.  IV.,  Sec.  3,  ^  2,  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  * '  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  ...  of  the  United 
States,"  or  the  Congressional  authority  may  come 
by  inference  from  other  powers.  But  even  Con- 
gress cannot  give  a  vote  to  territorial  delegates. 
The  Territories  are  no  part  of  these  United  States 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  federal  Government. 

EXECUTIVE    AND    JUDICIAL    AUTHORITY. 

The  second  article  of  the  Constitution  vests 
the  federal  executive  power  in  a  President  of 
^*the  United  States  of  America."  The  Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  the  States,  through  electors 
designated  for  that  purpose  in  such  manner  as 
the  State  Legislatures  may  direct.  In  this  elec- 
tion, as  in  that  of  the  Congress,  the  Territories 
have  no  part.  The  sovereignty  whose  executive 
power  the  President  administers  consists  of  the 
States — is  coterminous  with  those  States.  Of 
<;ourse  he  exercises  authority  wherever  the  Union 
has  jurisdiction,  but  that  is  because  he  is  the 
President  of  the  Union — of  the  United  States. 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  *  <  the 
United  States  of  America,"  which  elect  the 
President  and  whose  President  he  is,  extend 
further  than  the  United  States  which  elect  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  Congress — than  the 
United  States  which  ordained  and  established  the 
Constitution  ? 

The  third  article  of  the  Constitution  vests 
-*' the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States"  in 
-certain  courts  and  defines  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts.  There  are  courts  in  the  Terri- 
tories, created  by  act  ot  Congress.  But  the 
territorial  courts  are  not  courts  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  in  the  Constitution.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  m  1828  (American  Insur- 
ance Company  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511),  speak- 
ing of  territorial  courts  :  ' '  These  courts,  then, 
are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
genml  GoYemment  can   be  deposited.     They 


are  incapable  of  receiving  it.  They  are  legis- 
lative courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the  general 
right  of  sovereignty  which  exists  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  in  virtue  of  that  clause  which  en- 
ables Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  with  which 
they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  that  judicial 
power  which  is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  conferred  by  Congress  in  the 
execution  of  those  general  powers  which  that 
body  possesses  over  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States."  In  1871  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  his 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Clinton  vs.  Engelbracht 
(13  Yv^allace,  447),  said:  <<  There  is  no  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
The  judges  are  not  appointed  for  the  same  terms, 
nor  is  the  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  part 
of  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  general  Government.  The  courts 
are  the  legislative  courts  of  the  territory  created 
in  virtue  of  the  clause  which  authorizes  Congress 
to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  In  legislation  with  reference  to  the 
judicial  article,  Congress  has  enacted  that  **  the 
United  States  shall  be  divided  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts " — meaning  by  the  United  States  the  States 
merely.  Provision  is  made  for  territorial  courts 
in  separate  statutes.  The  judicial  article,  then, 
seems  to  mean  by  the  **  United  States"  the 
States  only,  and  not  **  the  whole  American  em- 
pire." 

<*THE    UNITED    STATES"    AS   A   SOVEREIGNTY. 

In  snort,  the  whole  frame  of  government  pro-', 
vided  by  the  Constitution  implies  a  *  *  United 
States"  which  consists  of  States  and  nothing 
else  as  the  source  of  authority.  The  United, 
States  as  a  sovereignty — as  a  source  of  supreme 
law — consists  of  the  States  only.  And  thus  the 
term  <<  United  States"  is  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion incessantly  in  the  limited  sense.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  if  that  term  is  used  therein  in 
any  other  sense  it  would  be  so  plainly  indicated 
that  no  misconception  would  be  possible. 

Is  it  used  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  in  the 
larger  sense  ?  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
any  variation  in  the  meaning  is  intended.  Why 
should  there  be  ?  The  framers  were  engaged  in 
constructing  a  plan  of  government  for  a  federal 
union  of  thirteen  States.  The  States  united  were 
to  form  the  «*  United  States."  The  Congress, 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  were  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  composed  of  the  thirteen 
States  thus  united  for  common  purposes.    So  far 
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aB  government  and  law  were  concerned — and  it 
was  government  and  law  with  which  they  were 
dealing — the  whole  Uni(m  was  comprised  in  the 
thirteen  States  for  which  they  were  providing. 
The  federal  territory  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
was,  so  far  as  these  primary  purposes  were  con- 
cerned, non-existent.  That  territory  might  have 
boon  transferred  to  England  or  Spain — it  might 
have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth — and 
the  thirteen  United  States  would  have  remained 
just  as  they  were.  The  federal  Union  would 
have  been  unimpaired.  But  suppose  that  terri- 
tory to  have  remained  and  the  thirteen  States  to 
have  dropped  into  the  Atlantic :  where  then 
would  have  been  *' the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" for  which  the  Constitution  was  to  have 
been  ordained  ? 

(Jf  course  it  is  not  implied  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  sihmt  as  to  the  federal  territory.  Art. 
I  v..  Sec.  3,  ^  2  specifically  gives  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  * '  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  territory  .  .  .  belonging 
to  the  United  States."  Notice — helongihg  to  the 
■'  Unit(?d  States,  not  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Is  not  the  term  ''United  States"  here  plainly 
used  in  the  narrower  sense,  limiting  it  to  the 
political  sovereignty  to  which  the  territory  be- 
longed, but  of  which,  in  that  sense,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  part  ? 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  term  **  the  United  States  " — the 
meaning  which  makes  it  include  States  and 
Territories — was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  at  all.  That  meaning  has  been 
the  result  of  a  later  growth.  For  lack  of  a  dis- 
tinct territorial  name,  corresponding  to  '*  France" 
or  *<  Germany,"  the  official  name  of  the  federal 
republic  of  States  has  come  to  be  applied 
geographically  to  aU  the  land  within  the  national 
boundaries.  This  is  quite  natural  and  proper. 
But  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  forget  that  there  is  a 
double  use  of  the  name,  and  that  the  Constitution 
seems  to  usci  it  consistently  only  in  the  narrower 
sense. 

UNIFORMITY    IN    LEVYING    INDIRECT    TAXES. 

In  fact,  is  there  any  real  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  other  than  the  limited  meaning  was  in- 
tended in  the  constitutional  limitation  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  lay  imposts — '*but  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  "  ? 

The  only  reason  Chief  Justice  Marshall  trios 
to  give  is  that  '*it  is  no  less  necessary  in  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  tliat  uniformity  in 
the  imposition  of  imposts,  dutic^s,  and  excises 
should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other" 
»^t.e. ,  in   the   Territories   no   less   than    in  the 


States.     But  this  is  not  a  constitutional  reason. 
It  is  merely  a  reason  in  expediency,  formulated 
on  such  experience  of  Territories  as  there  had  been 
up  to  that  time.     Now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  owning  territories  with  respect 
to  which  the  necessity  in  question  may  be  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  true.     If,  then,  the  fact  of 
such  necessity  is  the  sole  reason  for  applying  the 
rule  of  uniformity  to  the  Territories  in  common 
with  the  States,  and  if  that  necessity  disappeam 
as  to  any  particular  tcjrritories,  at  once  the  reason 
for  such    construction   of   the  Constitution  dis- 
appears also.     Then  the  limitation   reverts  to  ita 
natural  meaning  when  taken  in  connection  \tith 
the  rest  of  the  Constitution — duti(?s,  imposts,  and 
excises   must  be  uniform  throughcnit  the  States 
which  form  the  Union.      If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
discretionary  with  Congress  as  to  how  far  that 
uniformity  shall  be  applied  to  territories.     Con- 
gress may  apply  the  uniformity  to  some  territories 
and  not   to  others — to  Arizona   and  Oklahoma 
and  not  to  the  Philippines. 

Indeed,  the  reasons  for  requiring  uniformity 
among  the  States  are  many  and  obvious.  It  waa 
the  States  which  confederated,  but  with  manv 
misgivings  and  jealousies.  The  taxing  power 
was  given  to  the  federal  Goverilment  with  great 
reluctance.  There  was  a  sincere  dread  that 
States,  especially  small  ones,  might  be  oppressed 
by  the  new  agency.  Unless  the  taxing  power 
should  be  so  limited  as  to  insure  equality  of  bur- 
den, it  might  easily  be  that  some  States  should 
be  discriminated  for  and  others  against.  In 
reading  the  debates  in  the  convention  it  is  this 
feature  which  appears  everywhere.  Hence  when 
it  was  moved  by  Pinckney  that  duties  should 
be  ''uniform  and  equal  throughout  the  United 
States  "  (Madison's  **  Journal  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention," Aug.  25)  there  was  practically  no  oppo- 
sition, and  later  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  wae 
adopted  unanimously.  But  it  was  uniformity 
among  States  which  was  apparently  in  mind. 

PROHIBITION    ON    KXl'ORT    DITTIES. 

Another  limitation  on  the  federal  taxing  power 
is  that  relating  to  export  duties:  "No  tax  m 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  I),  •  5).  It  will  be  noticed; 
that  this  is  not  an  uuquah'Jied  limitation  on  the 
power  of  Congress.  Jt  is  not  a  prohibition  to* 
lay  duties  on  v.xjiorts^  but  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State.  Does  this  prohibition  apply  to* 
duties  laid  on  articles  exported  from  a  terri- 
tory ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  inhibition  could  not  be 
so  applied.  A  **  State  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  nujniber  of  the  Union — one  of  the 
political  units  which  shares  in  powers  distributed 
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under  our  dual  system  of  government.  A 
territory  is  not  a  member  of  the  Union  and 
has  none  of  the  constitutional  political  rights 
which  belong  to  the  States.  A  territory  is  not 
a  State. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
under  some  circumstances  and  for  some  purpose 
a  territory  may  be  considered  to  be  to  all  intents 
a  State.  In  construing  a  treaty  with  France, 
for  instance,  under  which  certain  privileges  were 
given  to  French  subjects  within  the  States,  it 
was  ruled  that  the  same  privileges  were  due  in 
the  Territories  (Geofrey  vs.  Riggs,  133  U.  S., 
258).  But  treaties  are  to  be  construed  liberally 
and  according  to  their  probable  intent,  so  that 
this  construction  can  hardly  have  much  weight. 
(See  also  Talbot  vs.  Silver  Bow  Company,  139 
U.  S.,  438.) 

These  cases  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  The  decisions  of  the  court  are 
clear,  positive,  and  frequent,  to  the  purport  that 
by  a  State  the  Constitution  means  always  and 
only  a  member  of  the  Union.  In  Hepburn  vs. 
Ellzey  (2  Cranch,  445)  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
for  the  court  admitted  that  some  writers  on 
jurisprudence  used  the  term  <  *  State ''  as  applied 
to  any  organized  political  society,  whether  sov- 
ereign or  not.  But  he  held  that  this  could  not 
be  the  sense  of  the  Constitution — that  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  a  State.  Subsequently  (New 
Orleans  vs.  Winter,  1  Wheaton,  91)  the  court 
applied  this  doctrine  still  further,  declaring  that 
no  territory  is  a  State  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  a  treaty  with  France  may  mean 
is  one  thing ;  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  means  is  quite  different.  A  terri- 
tory is  not  a  State;  then  there  is  no  prohibition 
on  laying  a  tax  on  articles  exported  from  a  ter- 
ritory. 

DIRECT   TAXES. 

It  has  already  been  held  that  Congress  can  lay 
a  direct  tax  on  a  territory.  The  limitation  on 
this  form  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  is 
unqualified:  *<  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census 
or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  ^4).  The  limitation 
does  not  relate  to  any  particular  place  or  circum- 
stances, but  restricts  the  power  whenever  exerted 
at  all.  Hence  if  a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  a 
territory  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  population 
(Loughborough  vs.  Blake,  5  Wheaton,  317). 
The  power  itself,  so  far  as  its  application  to  a 
territory  is  concerned,  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  the  general  power  of  Congress  to  govern 
territories. 


CITIZENSHIP    BY   ANNEXATION  ? 

Do  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  So  far  as  inter- 
national law  is  concerned,  the  inhabitants  of  ceded 
territory  transfer  their  allegiance.  They  become 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  nation. 
Citizenship,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
may  be  implied  in  it,  is  a  matter  of  municipal 
law  only,  with  which  international  law  has  no 
concern.  Therefore  the  question  resolves  itself 
at  once  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Evidently  a  treaty  of  cession  may  stipulate 
that  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  may,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  either  immediately  or  under  certain  con- 
tingencies. The  treaty  of  1803  with  France, 
by  which  Louisiana  was  acquired,  had  the  fol- 
lowing provision  :  <*  Article  III.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  thp 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  which  they  profess."  The  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  Florida  had  a 
provision  (Art.  VI.)  in  almost  the  same  words  as 
the  above,  as  did  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico 
involving  the  cession  of  Cidifomia  and  New  Mex- 
ico (Art.  IX.). 

By  this  it  is  clear  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
was  the  United  States  bound  to  regard  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  new 
land  into  the  Union. 

^  Further,  it  is  obvious  that  in  neither  rase 
could  the  term  <*  inhabitants"  have  been  so  con- 
strued as  to  include  wild  Indians,  or  negroes,  or 
any  other  persons  who,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  were  incapable  of  becoming  cit- 
izens. 

The  treaty  with  Russia  in  1867  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Alaska  was  somewhat  different.  It 
provided  for  the  immediate  admission  of  such 
inhabitants,  excepting  uncivilized  native  tribes, 
**  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
The  right  of  citizenship  herein  guaranteed  is 
evidently  a  treaty  right — legal,  because  treaties 
are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  treaty- making  power,  then,  may  specify    ( 
what  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  may  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  and  under     ^ 
what  conditions.  i 

Does  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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fititution  gc  further  than  this  and  at  once,  as 
soon  as  ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  by  its  own  force 
make  all  the  inhabitants  citizens  ? 

The  definition  of  citizenship  is  as  follows  : 
**A11  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
are  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  and  of  the 
States  wherein  they  reside  "  (Amendment  XIV., 
Sec.  1). 

The  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  transfer 
their  allegiance.  They  are  not  necessarily  there- 
by ♦  Muituralized  "  in"  the  sense  of  ac(iuiring  citi- 
zenship. That  would  be  a  matUir  within  the 
competence  of  ('ongress  to  decide,  so  far  as  the 
treaty  with  Spain  has  not  covenKi  the  ground. 

Further,  it  sc^ems  plain  that  uncivilized  natives 
'     under    tribal    relations    would   occupy  the  same 
/       status  precisely  as  our  own    Indians  or  the  **  un- 
V.    civilizcid  tribes  "  of  Alaska.     They  would  be  '  *  do- 
mestic  dependent    nations,"   as    Marshall   called 
them  (Cherokee  Nation  vs.  (Jeorgia,  5  Peters,  1). 
They  are,    in   fact,    ''Indians'' — and    the    four- 
teenth   amendment    does    not    maki?    citizens    of 
Indians    (Report    of  Senate   ('ommittee  on   Ju- 
diciary, Dec.  M,  1870). 

Again,  transfer  of  allegiance  in  the  absence  of 
specific  treaty  stipulations  could  not  be  construed 
AS  naturalization  of  such  persons  as  those  to  whom 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  deny  naturalization. 
The  existing  law  (Forty-seventh  Cong.,  First  Ses- 
sion, Ch.  126,  Sec.  9)  forbids  the  admission  of 
Chinese  to  citizenship.  Repeated  judicial  deci 
sions  have  interpreted  the  naturalization  act  which 
applies  only  to  *' white  persons  and  persons  of 
African  descent"  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  Sec. 
2169).  Thus  naturalization  has  been  denied  to  a 
native  of  Japan  {in  re  Saito,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  126), 
to  a  native  of  Burmah  {in  re  Po,  28  N.  Y.  S. , 
383),  and  to  a  native  Hawaiian  (nj  re  Kanalfa 
Nian,  21  Pac,  993). 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power  and 
the  legislative  power  to  prescribe  what  inhabit- 
ants of  anncixed  territory  shall  become  citizens  by 
virtue  of  allegiance. 

CITIZENSHIP    BY    BIHTH. 

But  after  annexation  is  efT(M't(»d  will  persons 
born  in  the  annexed  territory  become  citizens 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment?  It  ha.s  al- 
ready l>een  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  a  person  born  in  the  United  States  of 
Chinese  parentage,  whose  father  is  not  a  citizen, 
but  is  domiciled  in  California,  that  such  person, 
being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
fc^tates,  is  a  citizen  (United  States  vs.  Wong 
Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.,  649).      It  will  be  noticed 


that  the  person  concerned  in  this  case  was  bom 
in  California,  a  State  of  the  Union. 

In  considering  whether  the  principle  of  this 
case  is  to  be  applied  to  territory  of  the  United 
States  not  included  within  States,  the  court  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  geographic 
application  of  the  term  <*  United  Slates"  relates 
to  two  distinct  areas — '<the  whole  American  em- 
pire," on  the  one  hand,  and  the  States,  excluding 
federal  territory,  on  the  other  ;  that  the  latter  is 
the  sense  plaiidy  required  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution in  many  places  and  not  necessarily  de- 
barred in  others  ;  that  thus  there  must  be  some 
specific  reason  for  holding  that  the  <*  United 
States"  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  thing  from  the  *' United  States'*  of 
the  ])roamble.  Or  if  the  court  holds  that  the 
two  senses  of  the  term  are  indifferent  and  that 
it  may  apply  either,  surely  discretion  may  be 
used  in  the  s(tlection  of  that  sense  which  on  the 
whole  best  accords  with  the  present  interests  of 
the  republic.  Besides,  in  the  last  supposition 
the  decision  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  seem  to  be  binding  on  the  court. 

It  then^fore  is  by  no  means  a  settled  thing 
that  persons  born  in  annexed  territory  are  by 
mere  forc(j  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reasonable  interpretation  would  limit  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  to  the  States,  leaving  citizen- 
ship within  territories  to  legislative  discretion. 

SUFFKAGE. 

The  question  of  suffrage,  under  the  limitations 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  is  not  a  source  of 
difficulty.  Th(?  provision  is:  ''The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  l.)y  tin?  United  States  or  by 
any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  s(^rvitude. "  Assuming  citizenship 
of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  ( -ongn^ss  is  bound  to 
extend  to  them  at  onc(^  universal  sulTrage  or,  in- 
deed, any  suffrage?  at  ail.  The  first  territorial 
governmc^it  of  th<^  Territory  of  Orleans  (the  set- 
tled })art  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  which 
was  the  city  of  New  Orleans)  in(tluded  a  govern- 
or, judges,  and  a  legislative  council,  all  appoint- 
ed bv  the  Tnisident  of  the  United  States.  Suf- 
frage  njstricted  })y  an  (nlucational  or  property 
qualification  does  not  come  under  the  inhibition 
of  the  amiMidment.  Tliese  possibilities  afford 
ample  room  for  a  frames  of  government  suitable 
to  such  territories  as  the  Philippines. 

INTERSTATE    NAVIGATION. 

The  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  may 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  annexed 
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territory  over  sea.  Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  T  6  is  this  : 
<  *  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another  ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 
or  pay  duties  in  another."  This  is  a  limitation 
on  the  commerce  power  of  Congress  (Art.  I., 
Sec.  8,  T  3).  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
an  unqualified  limitation — it  relates  merely  to 
State  equality  and  interstate  commerce.  As  an- 
nexed territory  is  not  necessarily  a  State,  the 
limitation  cannot  apply  to  such  territory  as  re- 
mains subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.  It  is 
quite  at  the  discretion  of  that  body  whether  uni- 
formity of  commerce  regulations  shall  be  applied 
to  territories  on  the  same  basis  as  to  the  States. 

PERSONAL    RIGHTS. 

There  remain  the  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  federal  Government  in  the  interest  of  per- 
sonal rights — the  so-called  federal  bill  of  rights, 
found  mainly  in  the  first  eight  amendments  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  These  are 
unqualified  limitations  and  undoubtedly  apply 
wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
extends,  both  in  States  and  in  territories.  But 
what  are  these  rights  ?  Personal  freedom,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  assembly  and  petition, 
trial  by  jury — are  these  of  necessity  a  danger 
to  the  administration  of  colonies  ?  Perhaps  a 
drum-head  court-martial  might  be  a  more  speedy 
means  of  dealing  with  uncivilized  people  than 
would  a  jury  trial.  After  all,  however,  a  jury 
is  merely  a  means  of  inferring  facts  from  evidence, 
and  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  system  that 
jurymen  should  themselves  be  uncivilized.  The 
federal  bill  of  rights  is  no  bar  to  suitable  govern- 
ment of  tropical  territories. 

SUMMARY. 

In  brief,  then,  these  seem  to  be  the  essen- 
tial facts  so  far  as  the  constitutional  implica- 
tions of  a  colonial  policy  are  concerned.  The 
power  to  acquire  territory  is  no  longer  seri- 
ously questioned.  The  purposes  of  annexation 
are  not  limited  by  the  Constitution,  but  are  at 
the  discretion  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that 
annexed  territory  should  be  destined  for  state- 
hood. It  may  be  held  permanently  as  a  colony, 
for  purposes  of  national  defense  or  from  economic 
considerations.  It  may  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  expectation  of  ultimately 
turning  it  over  to  them  should  they  so  desire  and 
should  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  orderly 
government.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  such 
territory  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress. 


The«  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory  do  not  by 
virtue  of  annexation  necessarily  all  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — it  is  not  beyond  ques- 
tion that  any  of  them  do  so  become.  The  four- 
teenth amendment  is  not  of  necessity  so  to  be 
construed  as  to  make  birth  in  annexed  territory 
result  in  American  citizenship.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  relates  to  the  *  *  United  States. "  That 
is  a  term  which  has  two  meanings  :  in  the  larger 
sense  it  includes  all  that  is  within  the  national 
boundaries — '*the  whole  American  empire,"  as 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  calls  it ;  in  the  more  re-. 
stricted  sense  it  includes  only  the  States,  but 
excludes  all  federal  territory.  It  is  in  the  second 
— the  restricted — sense  that  the  term  is  used  in 
the  Constitution  as  denoting  the  sovereign  power 
whose  governmental  agencies  are  therein  provided 
— a  sovereign  power  in  which  the  territories  have 
no  share  :  *  *  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
...  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution." 
It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  term  occurs 
anywhere  in  the  Constitution  in  any  other  sense. 
Territories  are  not  *'  States  "  witliin  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  '*  United  States  "  in 
its  restricted  governmental  sense  is  merely  the 
"States"  federally  united.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  follows  that  some  constitutional  in- 
conveniences apprehended  from  annexation  of 
lands  over  sea  and  inhabited  by  inferior  races 
are  not  likely  to  occur.  Congress  may  lay  a 
direct  tax  on  such  territories,  subject  only  to  the 
constitutional  limitation  of  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. 

The  limitation  of  uniformity  placed  by  the 
Constitution  on  the  power  to  lay  indirect  taxes 
is  confined  to  **the  United  States,"  which  may 
well  mean  the  States.  Thus  there  would  be  no 
such  limitation  so  far  as  territories  are  concerned, 
and  hence  Congress  would  be  quite  free  to  main- 
tain therein  such  system  of  duties  and  excises  as 
circumstances  may  warrant,  irrespective  of  the 
policy  controlling  the  *<  States."  The  navigation 
laws  are  constitutionally  limited  also  with  refer- 
ence only  to  the  *'  States."  Thus  Congress  may, 
if  it  seems  expedient  so  to  do,  establish  the 
"  open  door"  in  over-sea  territories  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  the  Constitution.  Such  per- 
sonal rights  as  the  Constitution  guarantees  within 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment— both  in  States  and  in  territories — are  on 
the  whole  such  as  would  not  materially  impede 
adequate  control  of  federal  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  as  we  would  wish  to  extend  to 
all  people  under  the  American  flag. 

The  acquisition  of  tropical  territories  may  or 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  sound  policy. 
The  control  of  such  territories  presents  few  se- 
rious constitutional  difficulties. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


HR.  WILSON  AND  CAPTAIN  HAHAN  ON  THE 

WAR. 

AMONG  the  articles  on  war  subjects  in  the 
January  Harper^ s  there  is  a  resumS  of  the 
naval  lessons  of  the  war  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson, 
the  English  author  of  *<  Ironclads  in  Action." 
•  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  much  of  an  opinion  of  the 
Spaniard  as  a  sea- fighter.  Speaking  as  an 
Englishman  he  says  : 

**  In  all  our  past  wars  the  Americans  are  the 
people  who  have  most  seriously  challenged  our 
claim  to  be  lords  of  the  sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull, 
and  Decatur  are  the  names  to  us  of  men  who 
were  the  equals  of  our  great  sea-captains.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been  the  enemies  we 
have  feared  least. 

SPAIN    NEVER    A    FORMIDABLE    SEA    POWER. 

<*  Rodney,  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, defeated  them  with  scarcely  an  effort,  and 
time  after  time  British  frigates  captured  Spanish 
frigates  with  absurdly  small  loss  to  our  crews. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  his  *  Life  of  Rodney  * 
Mr.  Hannay,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
historians,  speaks  of  'the  extraordinary  fatuity 
which  has  distinguished  the  modem  Spanish 
admiral  and  general. '  *  Extraordinary  fatuity ' 
is  the  one  phrase  for  Spain's  course  of  action  in 
the  present  war.  <A  war  with  Spain,'  says  Bren- 
ton,  <  was  always  popular  with  our  sailors,  who 
despised  her  for  her  want  of  skill.'  In  our  fight 
for  life  of  1796-1808,  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent 
serves  to  illustrate  once  more  the  hopeless  feeble- 
ness of  the  Spanish  navy.  Nelson  and  our  great 
captains  looked  upon  <  the  dons '  with  undisguised 
contempt.  <A  Spanish  ship  chased  is  a  Spanish 
ship  taken '  was  a  saying  of  those  days,  which 
seems  still  to  hold  true  when  the  chaser  is 
manned  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  all  things,  na- 
tional character  changes  most  slowly,  and  what 
Spaniards  were  in  the  last  century  they  still 
remain,  while  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
machinery  into  naval  war  has  yet  further  handi- 
capped them.  They  lack  mechanical  aptitude  as 
a  race,  and  have,  to  judge  by  the  records  of  the 
present  war,  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
admirable  weapons  with  which  English  and  Ital- 
ian designers  have  supplied  them.  Bad  as  they 
were  in  handling  sailing  ships — ^when  it  would 
take  them  twenty-four  hours  to  form  line  of  bat* 
tie,  a  maneuver  which  British  seamen  executed 
in  as  many  minutes — they  are  yet  worse  in  hus- 


banding the  frail  structures  of  steel  and  the  com- 
plicated engines  and  machinery  which  make  up 
the  modern  ship  of  war." 

In  such  low  estimation  does  Mr.  Wilson  hold 
the  Spanish  character  in  the  matter  of  naval 
warfare  that  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
Americans  would  have  probably  thrashed  the 
Spaniards  even  if  the  ships  had  been  reversed  ; 
that  is,  if  Schley's  and  Sampson's  men  had  been 
on  the  ColoTiy  Oqtiendo,  etc.,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  manned  the  Oregon^  the  lowa^  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  fleet.  Even  if  the  victory  would 
not  have  come  to  the  Americans  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  confident  that  they  would  have 
inflicted  awful  damage  on  their  opponents. 

SANTIAGO    MORE    WONDERFUL   THAN    MANILA. 

Mr.  Wilson  differs  somewhat  from  the  majori^ 
of  critics  of  the  two  great  sea-fights  of  the  war  in 
considering  the  victory  of  the  Santiago  fleet  as 
greatly  more  extraordinary  than  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory  in  Manila  harbor.  Without  a  word  of 
disparagement  of  Dewey's  victory,  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  mere  madness  for  Montojo 
to  fight ;  that  he  should  have  landed  his  men  and 
guns  and  have  destroyed  his  vessels  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dewey.  Mr.  Wilson  tabulates  the 
Spanish  and  American  strength  before  Santiago 
and  does  not  at  all  consider  the  odds  hopelessly 
against  the  former. 

The  battle  of  Manila  Mr.  Wilson  simply  con- 
siders an  added  illustration  of  the  ho(>elessne88 
of  old  ships  against  modem  cruisers,  and  finds 
little  to  be  learned  besides.  Of  the  specific  les- 
sons of  the  war  he  emphasizes  the  necessity,  too, 
of  coaling  bases  and  of  the  advantage  of  fight- 
ing near  one's  own  home.  He  thinks  little  of 
monitors,  and  is  surprised  that  the  United  States 
has  ordered  more  of  this  class  of  vessels.  He 
finds  in  the  bombardment  of  Santiago  a  fresh 
proof  that  ships  and  forts  will  never  contend  on 
equal  terms.  *  *  Shots  which  strike  the  earth  and 
throw  up  mountains  of  dust  are  practically  wasted. 
The  vulnerable  target  in  the  fort  is  thus  little 
larger  than  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  mounted. 
The  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vulnerable  almost 
anywhere,  and  can  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  sin- 
gle lucky  hit  on  the  water-line  where  this  is  not 
protected  with  thick  armor." 

THE  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

Several  writers  seem  to  consider  that  the  late 
war  showed  the  torpedo  boat  to  be  of  little 
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account,  but  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  the  war  has 
made  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :  *  *  The  French  advocates  of  the 
small  craft  have  never  suggested  that  two  or 
three  isolated  boats  could  attack  a  squadron  of 
battleships  in  broad  daylight  with  the  faintest 
hope  of  success.  They  have  always  pictured 
swarms  of  boats  falling  upon  isolated  ships  by 
night,  and  they  have  urged  that  during  daylight 
no  torpedo-boat  attack  should  be  made  until  the 
battleship's  auxiliary  battery  lias  been  put  out  of 
action.  The  rush  of  the  Furor  and  Pluton  at 
Santiago  was  as  useless  as  would  be  a  charge  ex- 
ecuted by  a  troop  of  cavalry  upon  a  regiment  of 
perfectly  intact  infantry  and  a  couple  of  batteries 
of  artillery.  The  two  destroyers  were  really 
thrown  away.'' 

QUICK-FIRINQ    SMALL  BORE    0UN8. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  calibera  Mr.  Wilson  notes 
the  failure  of  the  big  guns  to  make  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  hits  at  Santiago.  He  says  the 
British  navy  calculates  an  average  of  one  hit  in 
four  shots  with  its  thirteen-and-a-half-inch  guns. 
With  apparently  equal  gunnery  talent  the  Amer- 
icans shot  some  sixty  or  eighty  heavy  shells  at 
Santiago,  with  but  two  solitary  hits,  which  seems 
to  show  that  with  these  heavy  guns  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  target  practice  and 
action.  The  Santiago  battle  does  seem  to  have 
confirmed  the  experience  of  the  Yalu  that  quick- 
firing  artillery  of  moderate  caliber  is  in  every 
way  the  most  effective,  and  there  is  a  general 
movement  in  European  navies  toward  small  bores 
and  quicker  firing.  In  the  German  navy  battle- 
ships are  being  built  armed  with  only  quick- 
firers. 

Captain  Mahan  Explains  the  Distribution  of 

Our  Fleets. 

As  one  would  expect,  Captain  Mahan's  article 
in  McClure^s  on  the  sea-fight  and  its  lesson  of  the 
late  war  are  more  concerned  with  the  strategic 
movements  of  the  Spanish  and  American  fleets. 
Captain  Mahan  discusses  the  preparedness  of  the 
two  countries  for  war  and  the  naval  philosophy 
which  governed  the  movements  of  the  American 
fleet  very  exhaustively  and  technically.  The  dis- 
position of  our  own  fleet  he  explains  as  worth- 
less, and  it  is  interesting  to  have  their  apthorita- 
tive  declaration  of  the  motives  which  governed 
oar  naval  board  of  strategy  : 

*  *  The  monitors  were  all  sent  to  Key  West, 
where  they  would  be  at  hand  to  act  against  Ha- 
vana ;  the  narrowness  of  the  field  in  which  that 
city,  Key  West,  and  Mantanzas  are  comprised 
making  their  slowness  less  of  a  drawback,  while 
the  moderate  weather  which  might  be  expected 


to  prevail  would  permit  their  shooting  to  be  less 
inaccurate.  The  station  of  the  flying  squadron 
in  Hampton  Roads,  though  not  so  central  as  New 
York  relatively  to  the  more  important  commer- 
cial interests,  upon  wliich,  if  upon  any,  the  Span- 
ish attack  might  fall,  was  more  central  as  regards 
the  whole  coast ;  and,  above  all,  was  nearer  than 
New  York  to  Havana  and  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
time  element  also  entered  the  calculations  in  an- 
other way,  for  a  fleet  of  heavy  ships  is  more 
certainly  able  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  notice, 
in  all  conditions  of  tide  and  weather,  from  the 
Chesapeake  than  from  New  York  Bay.  In  short, 
the  position  chosen  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its 
advisers,  Cervera  was  not  likely  to  attempt  a  dash 
at  an  Atlantic  port,  and  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  reach  the  West  Indies 
speedily  than  to  protect  New  York  or  Boston  :  a 
conclusion  which  the  writer  entirely  shared. 

INADEQUATE  COAST  DEFENSE. 

**  The  country,  however,  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  division. of  the  armored  fleet  into 
two  sections,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
though  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  was 
contrary  to  sound  practice  ;  and  that  the  condi- 
tions which  made  it  necessary  should  not  have 
existed.  Thus  deficient  coast  protection  reacts  un- 
favorably upon  the  war  fleet,  which  in  all  its  move 
ments  should  be  free  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  mere  safety  of  the  ports  it  quits.  Under  such 
conditions  as  then  obtained,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  Spain  to  force  our  entire  battle  fleet 
from  its  offensive  undertaking  against  Cuba  and 
to  relegate  it  to  mere  coast  defense.  Had  Cer- 
vera^s  squadron,  instead  of  being  dispatched 
alone  to  the  Antilles,  been  recalled  to  Spain,  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  there  reenforced  by  the 
two  armored  ships  which  afterward  went  to  Suez 
with  Camara,  the  approach  of  this  compact  body 
would  have  compelled  our  fleet  to  concentrate ;  for 
each  of  our  divisions  of  three  ships — prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Oregon — would  have  been  too  weak 
to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  enemy's  six. 

*  *  When  thus  concentrated,  where  should  it  be 
placed  ?  Off  Havana  or  at  Hampton  Roads  ?  It 
could  not  be  at  both.  The  answer  undoubtedly 
should  be  *  Off  Havana  ;  *  for  there  it  would  be 
guarding  the  most  important  part  of  the  enemy's 
coast,  blocking  the  access  to  it  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  Key  West,  our  naval 
base  of  operations.  But  if  the  condition  of  our 
coast  defenses  at  all  corresponded  to  the  tremors 
of  our  seaport  citizens,  the  Government  manifest- 
ly would  be  unable  to  hold  the  fleet  thus  at  the 
front.     Had  it,  on  the  contrary,  been  impossible 
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HR.  WILSON  AND  CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE 

WAR. 

AMONG  the  articles  on  war  subjects  in  the 
January  Harper* s  there  is  a  resumi  of  the 
naval  lessons  of  the  war  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson, 
the  English  author  of  **  Ironclads  in  Action." 
•  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  much  of  an  opinion  of  the 
Spaniard  as  a  sea- fighter.  Speaking  as  an 
Englishman  he  says  : 

**  In  all  our  past  wars  the  Americans  are  the 
people  who  have  most  seriously  challenged  our 
claim  to  be  lords  of  the  sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull, 
and  Decatur  are  the  names  to  us  of  men  who 
were  the  equals  of  our  great  sea-captains.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been  the  enemies  we 
have  feared  least. 

SPAIN    NEVER    A    FORMIDABLE    SEA    POWER. 

**  Rodney,  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, defeated  them  with  scarcely  an  effort,  and 
time  after  time  British  frigates  captured  Spanish 
frigates  with  absurdly  small  loss  to  our  crews. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  his  <  Life  of  Rodney ' 
Mr.  Hannay,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
historians,  speaks  of  'the  extraordinary  fatuity 
which  has  distinguished  the  modem  Spanish 
admiral  and  general.*  *  Extraordinary  fatuity* 
is  the  one  phrase  for  Spain's  course  of  action  in 
the  present  war.  *A  war  with  Spain,*  says  Bren- 
ton,  *was  always  popular  with  our  sailors,  who 
despised  her  for  her  want  of  skill.*  In  our  fight 
for  life  of  1796-1808.  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent 
serves  to  illustrate  once  more  the  hopeless  feeble- 
ness of  the  Spanish  navy.  Nelson  and  our  great 
captains  looked  upon  <  the  dons  *  with  undisguised 
contempt.  <A  Spanish  ship  chased  is  a  Spanish 
ship  taken  *  was  a  saying  of  those  days,  which 
seems  still  to  hold  true  when  the  chaser  is 
manned  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  all  things,  na- 
tional character  changes  most  slowly,  and  what 
Spaniards  were  in  the  last  century  they  still 
remain,  while  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
machinery  into  naval  war  has  yet  further  handi- 
capped them.  They  lack  mechanical  aptitude  as 
a  race,  and  have,  to  judge  by  the  records  of  the 
present  war,  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
admirable  weapons  with  which  English  and  Ital- 
ian designers  have^  supplied  them.  Bad  as  they 
were  in  handhng  sailing  ships — when  it  would 
take  them  twenty-four  hours  to  form  line  of  b«(- 
tie,  a  maneuver  which  British  seamen  executed 
in  as  many  minutes — they  are  yet  worse  in  hut- 


banding  the  frail  structures  of  steel  and  the  com- 
plicated engines  and  machinery  which  make  up 
the  modem  ship  of  war." 

In  such  low  estimation  does  Mr.  Wilson  hold 
the  Spanish  character  in  the  matter  of  naval 
warfare  that  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
Americans  would  have  probably  thrashed  the 
Spaniards  even  if  the  ships  had  been  reversed  ; 
that  is,  if  Schley*s  and  Sampson's  men  had  been 
on  the  Colon,  Oquendo,  etc.,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  manned  the  Oregon,  the  Iowa,  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  fleet.  Even  if  the  victory  would 
not  have  come  to  the  Americans  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  confident  that  they  would  have 
inflicted  awful  damage  on  their  opponents. 

SANTIAGO    MORE    WONDERFUL    THAN    MANILA. 

Mr.  Wilson  differs  somewhat  from  the  majority 
of  critics  of  the  two  great  sea-fights  of  the  war  in 
considering  the  victory  of  the  Santiago  fleet  as 
greatly  more  extraordinary  than  Admiral  Dewey*s 
victory  in  Manila  harbor.  Without  a  word  of 
disparagement  of  Dewey's  victory,  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  mere  madness  for  Montojo 
to  fight ;  that  he  should  have  landed  his  men  and 
guns  and  have  destroyed  his  vessels  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dewey.  Mr.  Wilson  tabulates  the 
Spanish  and  American  strength  before  Santiago 
and  does  not  at  all  consider  the  odds  hopelessly 
against  the  former. 

The  battle  of  Manila  Mr.  Wilson  simply  con- 
siders an  added  illustration  of  the  hopelessness 
of  old  ships  against  modern  cruisers,  and  finds 
little  to  he  learned  besides.  Of  the  specific  les- 
sons of  the  war  he  emphasizes  the  necessity,  too, 
of  coaling  bases  and  of  the  advantage  of  fight- 
ing near  one*s  own  home.  He  thinks  little  of 
monitors,  and  is  surprised  that  the  United  States 
has  ordered  more  of  this  class  of  vessels.  He 
finds  in  the  bombardment  of  Santiago  a  fresh 
proof  that  ships  and  forts  will  never  contend  on 
equal  terms.  *  *  Shots  which  strike  the  earth  and 
throw  up  mountains  of  dust  are  practically  wasted. 
The  vulnerable  target  in  the  fort  is  thus  little 
larger  than  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  mounted. 
The  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vulnerable  almost 
anjTwhere,  and  can  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  sin- 
gle lucky  hit  on  the  water-line  where  this  is  not 
protected  with  thick  armor." 

THE  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

Somral  writers  seem  to  consider  that  the  late 
war  showed  the  torpedo  boat  to  be  of  little 
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account,  but  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  the  war  has 
made  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :  *  *  The  French  advocates  of  the 
small  craft  have  never  suggested  that  two  or 
three  isolated  boats  could  attack  a  squadron  of 
battleships  in  broad  daylight  with  the  faintest 
hope  of  success.  They  have  always  pictured 
swarms  of  boats  falling  upon  isolated  ships  by 
night,  and  they  have  urged  that  during  daylight 
no  torpedo-boat  attack  should  be  made  until  tlie 
battleship's  auxiliary  battery  has  been  put  out  of 
action.  The  rush  of  the  Furor  and  Pluton  at 
Santiago  was  as  useless  as  would  be  a  charge  ex- 
ecuted by  a  troop  of  cavalry  upon  a  regiment  of 
perfectly  intact  infantry  and  a  couple  of  batteries 
of  artillery.  The  two  destroyers  were  really 
thrown  away.'' 

QUICK-FIRING    SMALL  BORE    GUNS. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  calibers  Mr.  Wilson  notes 
the  failure  of  the  big  guns  to  make  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  hits  at  Santiago.  He  says  the 
British  navy  calculates  an  average  of  one  hit  in 
four  shots  with  its  thirteen-and-a-half-inch  guns. 
With  apparently  equal  gunnery  talent  the  Amer- 
icans shot  some  sixty  or  eighty  heavy  shells  at 
Santiago,  with  but  two  solitary  hits,  which  seems 
to  show  that  with  these  heavy  guns  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  target  practice  and 
action.  The  Santiago  battle  does  seem  to  have 
confirmed  the  experience  of  the  Yalu  that  quick- 
firing  artillery  of  moderate  caliber  is  in  every 
way  the  most  effective,  and  there  is  a  general 
movement  in  European  navies  toward  small  bores 
and  quicker  firing.  In  the  German  navy  battle- 
ships are  being  built  armed  with  only  quick- 
firers. 

Captain  Mahan  Explains  the  Distribution  of 

Our  Fleets. 

As  one  would  expect.  Captain  Mahan*s  article 
in  McClure's  on  the  sea-fight  and  its  lesson  of  the 
late  war  are  more  concerned  with  the  strategic 
movements  of  the  Spanish  and  American  fleets. 
Captain  Mahan  discusses  the  prepla.redness  of  the 
two  countries  for  war  and  the  naval  philosophy 
which  governed  the  movements  of  the  American 
fleet  very  exhaustively  and  technically.  The  dis- 
position of  our  own  fleet  he  explains  as  worth- 
less,  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  their  apthorita- 
tive  declaration  of  the  motives  which  governed 
our  naval  board  of  strategy  : 

**The  monitors  were  all  sent  to  Key  West, 
where  they  would  be  at  hand  to  act  against  Ha- 
vana ;  the  narrowness  of  the  field  in  which  that 
city,  Key  West,  and  Mantanzas  are  comprised 
mi^ng  their  slowness  less  of  a  drawback,  while 
the  moderate  weather  which  might  be  expected 


to  prevail  would  permit  their  shooting  to  be  less 
inaccurate.  The  station  of  the  flying  squadron 
in  Hampton  Roads,  though  not  so  central  as  New 
York  relatively  to  the  more  important  commer- 
cial interests,  upon  which,  if  upon  any,  the  Span- 
ish attack  might  fall,  was  more  central  as  regards 
the  whole  coast ;  and,  above  all,  was  nearer  than 
New  York  to  Havana  and  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
time  element  also  entered  the  calculations  in  an- 
other way,  for  a  fleet  of  heavy  ships  is  more 
certainly  able  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment^s  notice, 
in  all  conditions  of  tide  and  weather,  from  the 
Chesapeake  than  from  New  York  Bay.  In  short, 
the  position  chosen  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its 
advisers,  Cervera  was  not  likely  to  attempt  a  dash 
at  an  Atlantic  port,  and  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  reach  the  West  Indies 
speedily  than  to  protect  New  York  or  Boston  :  a 
conclusion  which  the  writer  entirely  shared. 

INADEQUATE  COAST  DEFENSE. 

**  The  country,  however,  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  division. of  the  armored  fleet  into 
two  sections,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
though  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  was 
contrary  to  sound  practice  ;  and  that  the  condi- 
tions which  made  it  necessary  should  not  have 
existed.  Thus  deficient  coast  protection  reacts  un  - 
favorably  upon  the  war  fleet,  which  in  all  its  move 
ments  should  be  free  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  mere  safety  of  the  ports  it  quits.  Under  such 
conditions  as  then  obtained,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  Spain  to  force  our  entire  battle  fleet 
from  its  offensive  undertaking  against  Cuba  and 
to  relegate  it  to  mere  coast  defense.  Had  Cer- 
vera^s  squadron,  instead  of  being  dispatched 
alone  to  the  Antilles,  been  recalled  to  Spain,  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  there  reenforced  by  the 
two  armored  ships  which  afterward  went  to  Suez 
with  Camara,  the  approach  of  this  compact  body 
would  have  compelled  our  fleet  to  concentrate ;  for 
each  of  our  divisions  of  three  ships — prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Oregon — would  have  been  too  weak 
to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  enemy's  six. 

'  *  When  thus  concentrated,  where  should  it  be 
placed  ?  Off  Havana  or  at  Hampton  Roads  ?  It 
could  not  be  at  both.  The  answer  undoubtedly 
should  be  *  Off  Havana  ;  *  for  there  it  would  be 
guarding  the  most  important  part  of  the  enemy's 
coast,  blocking  the  access  to  it  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  Key  West,  our  naval 
base  of  operations.  But  if  the  condition  of  our 
coast  defenses  at  all  corresponded  to  the  tremors 
of  our  seaport  citizens,  the  Government  manifest- 
ly would  be  unable  to  hold  the  fleet  thus  at  the 
front.     Had  it,  on  the  contrary,  been  impossible 
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HR.  WILSON  AND  CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE 

WAR. 

AMONG  the  articles  on  war  subjects  in  the 
January  Harper^ s  there  is  a  resumS  of  the 
naval  lessons  of  the  war  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson, 
the  English  author  of  *' Ironclads  in  Action." 
•  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  much  of  an  opinion  of  the 
Spaniard  as  a  sea- fighter.  Speaking  as  an 
Englishman  he  says  : 

'  *  In  all  our  past  wars  the  Americans  are  the 
people  who  have  most  seriously  challenged  our 
claim  to  bo  lords  of  the  sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull, 
and  Decatur  are  the  names  to  us  of  men  who 
were  the  equals  of  our  great  sea-captains.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been  the  enemies  we 
have  feared  least. 

SPAIN    NEVER    A    FORMIDABLE    SEA    POWER. 

**  Rodney,  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, defeated  them  with  scarcely  an  effort,  and 
time  after  time  British  frigates  captured  Spanish 
frigates  with  absurdly  small  loss  to  our  crews. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  his  <  Life  of  Rodney  * 
Mr.  Hannay,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
historians,  speaks  of  'the  extraordinary  fatuity 
which  has  distinguished  the  modem  Spanish 
admiral  and  general.'  *  Extraordinary  fatuity' 
is  the  one  phrase  for  Spain's  course  of  action  in 
the  present  war.  <A  war  with  Spain,'  says  Bren- 
ton,  *  was  always  popular  with  our  sailors,  who 
despised  her  for  her  want  of  skill.'  In  our  fight 
for  life  of  1796-1808.  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent 
serves  to  illustrate  once  more  the  hopeless  feeble- 
ness of  the  Spanish  navy.  Nelson  and  our  great 
captains  looked  upon  *  the  dons '  with  undisguised 
contempt.  *A  Spanish  ship  chased  is  a  Spanish 
ship  taken '  was  a  saying  of  those  days,  which 
seems  still  to  hold  true  when  the  chaser  is 
manned  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  all  things,  na- 
tional character  changes  most  slowly,  and  what 
Spaniards  were  in  the  last  century  they  still 
remain,  while  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
machinery  into  naval  war  has  yet  further  handi- 
capped them.  They  lack  mechanical  aptitude  as 
a  race,  and  have,  to  judge  by  the  records  of  the 
present  war,  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
admirable  weapons  with  which  English  and  Ital- 
ian designers  have^  supplied  them.  Bad  as  they 
were  in  handhng  sailing  ships — when  it  would 
take  them  twenty-four  hours  to  form  line  of  bftt* 
tie,  a  maneuver  which  British  seamen  executed 
in  as  many  minutes — they  are  yet  worse  in  hns* 


banding  the  frail  structures  of  steel  and  the  com- 
plicated engines  and  machinery  which  make  up 
the  modern  ship  of  war." 

In  such  low  estimation  does  Mr.  Wilson  hold 
the  Spanish  character  in  the  matter  of  naval 
warfare  that  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
Americans  would  have  probably  thrashed  the 
Spaniards  even  if  the  ships  bad  been  reversed  ; 
that  is,  if  Schley's  and  Sampson's  men  had  been 
on  the  Colon  J  Oquendo^  etc.,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  manned  the  Oregon^  the  Iowa,  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  fleet.  Even  if  the  victory  would 
not  have  come  to  the  Americans  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  confident  that  they  would  have 
inflicted  awful  damage  on  their  opponents. 

SANTIAGO    MORE    WONDERFUL    THAN    MANILA. 

Mr.  Wilson  differs  somewhat  from  the  majority 
of  critics  of  the  two  great  sea-fights  of  the  war  in 
considering  the  victory  of  the  Santiago  fleet  as 
greatly  more  extraordinary  than  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory  in  Manila  harbor.  Without  a  word  of 
disparagement  of  Dewey's  victory,  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  mere  madness  for  Montojo 
to  fight ;  that  he  should  have  landed  his  men  and 
guns  and  have  destroyed  his  vessels  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dewey.  Mr.  Wilson  tabulates  the 
Spanish  and  American  strength  before  Santiago 
and  does  not  at  all  consider  the  odds  hopelessly 
against  the  former. 

The  battle  of  Manila  Mr.  Wilson  simply  con- 
siders an  added  illustration  of  the  hoi)elessne8s 
of  old  ships  against  modern  cruisers,  and  finds 
little  to  be  learned  besides.  Of  the  specific  les- 
sons of  the  war  he  emphasizes  the  necessity,  too, 
of  coaling  bases  and  of  the  advantage  of  fight- 
ing near  one's  own  home.  He  thinks  little  of 
monitors,  and  is  surprised  that  the  United  States 
has  ordered  more  of  this  class  of  vessels.  He 
finds  in  the  bombardment  of  Santiago  a  fresh 
proof  that  ships  and  forts  will  never  contend  on 
equal  terms.  *  *  Shots  which  strike  the  earth  and 
throw  up  mountains  of  dust  are  practically  wasted. 
The  vulnerable  target  in  the  fort  is  thus  little 
larger  than  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  mounted. 
The  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vulnerable  almost 
anywhere,  and  can  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  sin- 
gle lucky  hit  on  the  water-line  where  this  is  not 
protected  with  thick  armor." 

THE  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

Somral  writers  seem  to  consider  that  the  late 
war  thowed  the  torpedo  boat  to  be  of  little 
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account,  but  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  the  war  has 
made  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :  **  The  French  advocates  of  tlie 
small  craft  have  never  suggested  that  two  or 
three  isolated  boats  could  attack  a  squadron  of 
battleships  in  broad  daylight  with  the  faintest 
hope  of  success.  They  have  always  pictured 
swarms  of  boats  falling  upon  isolated  ships  by 
night,  and  they  have  urged  that  during  daylight 
no  torpedo-boat  attack  should  be  made  until  the 
battleship's  auxiliary  battery  lias  been  put  out  of 
action.  The  rush  of  the  Furor  and  PJuUni  at 
Santiago  was  as  useless  as  would  be  a  charge  ex- 
ecuted by  a  troop  of  cavalry  upon  a  regiment  of 
perfectly  intact  infantry  and  a  couple  of  batteries 
of  artillery.  The  two  destrovers  were  reallv 
thrown  away.'* 

QUICK-FIRING    SMALL  BOKE    GUNS. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  calibers  Mr.  Wilson  notes 
the  failure  of  the  big  guns  to  make  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  hits  at  Santiago.  He  says  the 
British  navy  calculates  an  average  of  one  hit  in 
four  shots  with  its  thirteen-and-a-half-inch  guns. 
With  apparently  equal  gunnery  talent  the  Amer- 
icans shot  some  sixty  or  eighty  heavy  shells  at 
Santiago,  with  but  two  solitary  hits,  which  seems 
to  show  that  with  these  heavy  guns  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  target  practice  and 
action.  The  Santiago  battle  does  seem  to  have 
confirmed  the  experience  of  the  Yalu  that  quick- 
firing  artillery  of  moderate  caliber  is  in  every 
way  the  most  effective,  and  there  is  a  general 
movement  in  European  navies  toward  small  bores 
and  quicker  firing.  In  the  German  navy  battle- 
ships are  being  built  armed  with  only  quick- 
firers. 

Captain  Mahan  Explains  the  Distribution  of 

Our  Fleets. 

As  one  would  expect.  Captain  Mahan's  article 
in  McClure's  on  the  sea-fight  and  its  lesson  of  the 
late  war  are  more  concerned  with  the  strategic 
movements  of  the  Spanish  and  American  fleets. 
Captain  Mahan  discusses  the  preparedness  of  the 
two  countries  for  war  and  the  naval  philosophy 
which  governed  the  movements  of  the  American 
fleet  very  exhaustively  and  technically.  The  dis- 
position of  our  own  fleet  he  explains  as  worth- 
less, and  it  is  interesting  to  have  their  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  the  motives  which  governed 
our  naval  board  of  strategy  : 

**The  monitors  were  all  sent  to  Key  West, 
where  they  would  be  at  hand  to  act  against  Ha- 
vana ;  the  narrowness  of  the  field  in  which  that 
city,  Key  West,  and  Mantanzas  are  comprised 
making  their  slowness  less  of  a  drawback,  while 
the  moderate  weather  which  might  be  expected 


to  prevail  would  permit  their  shooting  to  be  less 
inaccurate.  The  station  of  the  flying  squadron 
in  Hampton  Roads,  though  not  so  central  as  New 
York  relatively  to  the  more  important  commer- 
cial interests,  upon  wliich,  if  upon  any,  the  Span- 
ish attack  might  fall,  was  more  central  as  regards 
the  whole  coast ;  and,  above  all,  was  nearer  than 
New  York  to  Havana  and  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
time  element  also  entered  the  calculations  in  an- 
other way,  for  a  fleet  of  heavy  ships  is  more 
certainly  able  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  notice, 
in  all  conditions  of  tide  and  weather,  from  the 
Chesapeake  than  from  New  York  Bay.  In  short, 
the  position  chosen  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its 
advisers,  Cervera  was  not  likely  to  attempt  a  dash 
at  an  Atlantic  port,  and  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  reach  the  West  Indies 
speedily  than  to  protect  New  York  or  Boston  :  a 
conclusion  which  the  writer  entirely  shared. 

INADEQUATE  COAST  DEFENSE. 

"■  The  country,  however,  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  division. of  the  armored  fleet  into 
two  sections,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
though  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  was 
contrary  to  sound  practice  ;  and  that  the  condi- 
tions which  made  it  necessary  should  not  have 
existed.  Thus  deficient  coast  protection  reacts  un  - 
favorably  upon  the  war  fleet,  which  in  all  its  move 
ments  should  be  free  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  mere  safety  of  the  ports  it  quits.  Under  such 
conditions  as  then  obtained,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  Spain  to  force  our  entire  battle  fleet 
from  its  offensive  undertaking  against  Cuba  and 
to  relegate  it  to  mere  coast  defense.  Had  Cer- 
vera's  squadron,  instead  of  being  dispatched 
alone  to  the  Antilles,  been  recalled  to  Spain,  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  there  reenforced  by  the 
two  armored  ships  which  afterward  went  to  Suez 
with  Camara,  the  approach  of  this  compact  body 
would  have  compelled  our  fleet  to  concentrate ;  for 
each  of  our  divisions  of  three  ships — prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Oregon — would  have  been  too  weak 
to  hazard  an   engagement  with  the  enemy's  six. 

< '  When  thus  concentrated,  where  should  it  be 
placed  ?  Off  Havana  or  at  Hampton  Roads  ?  It 
could  not  be  at  both.  The  answer  undoubtedly 
should  be  *  Off  Havana  ;  '  for  there  it  would  be 
guarding  the  most  important  part  of  the  enemy's 
coast,  blocking  the  access  to  it  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  Key  West,  our  naval 
base  of  operations.  But  if  the  condition  of  our 
coast  defenses  at  all  corresponded  to  the  tremors 
of  our  seaport  citizens,  the  Government  manifest- 
ly would  be  unable  to  hold  the  fleet  thus  at  the 
front.      Had  it,  on  the  contrary,  been  impossible 
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for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  approach  nearer  than 
three  miles  to  our  seacoast,  without  great  and 
evident  danger  of  having  ships  damaged  which 
could  not  be  replaced  and  of  wasting  ammunition 
at  ranges  too  long  even  for  bombardments,  the 
Spanish  battle  fleet  would  have  kept  away,  and 
would  have  pursued  its  proper  object  of  support- 
ing their  campaign  in  Cuba  by  driving  off  our 
fleet — if  it  could.  It  is  true  that  no  amount  of 
fortification  will  secure  the  coasting  trade  beyond 
easy  gun-shot  of  the  works  ;  but  as  tlie  enemy's 
battle  fleet  could  not  have  devoted  itself  for  long 
to  molesting  the  coasters — because  our  fleet 
would  thereby  be  drawn  to  the  spot — that  duty 
must  have  devolved  upon  vessels  of  another 
class,  against  which  we  also  would  have  provided, 
and  did  provide,  by  the  squadron  of  cruisers 
under  Commodore  Howell.  Tn  short,  proper 
coast  defense,  the  true  and  necessary  complement 
of  an  efficient  navy,  releases  the  latter  for  its 
proper  work — offensive,  upon  the  open  seas  or 
off  the  enemy's  shores." 

THE  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER. 

IN  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  December 
Capt.  Charles  Sidney  Clark  writes  on  ''  The 
Volunteer  in  War."     His  article  is  addressed  to 
•  British  readers,  and  its  chief  purpose  is  disclosed 
in  the  opening  paragraph  : 

<<  The  Hispano- American  War  might  well  have 
excited  the  interest  of  many  Britons,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  in  it  were  tested  in  battle 
and  campaign  volunteers  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  descent — volunteers  not  differing  greatly  in 
any  respect  from  their  cousins  in  the  volunteer 
service  across  the  Atlantic.  If,  as  a  great  naval 
expert  is  reported  to  have  said,  the  naval  com- 
bats between  the  American  navy  and  that  of 
Spain  were  a  dress  rehearsal  of  a  naval  war  be- 
tween England  and  another  power,  may  we  not 
say  that  in  tlie  American  volunteer  of  1898  we 
have  seen  the  British  volunteer  as  he  will  be  in  a 
future  war  ?  Clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  but 
blood  and  training,  manners  and  customs  ;  and 
given  two  volunteers  of  the  same  blood  and 
training,  the  volunteer  in  helmet  and  red  coat 
will  make  the  same  showing  in  war  as  tlie  man  in 
campaign  hat  and  coat  of  the  bonnie  blue." 

In  short.  Captain  Clark  aims  to  show,  from  a 
study  of  the  American  volunteer  in  action,  what 
may  be  expected  of  the  British  volunteer  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  fight — as  many  think, 
in  thei  near  future. 

THE    volunteer's    CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  another  paragraph  Captain  Clark  sums  up 
the  distinctive  qualities  of.  our  volunteer  soldier 
as  he  saw  them  : 


<<  In  disposition  he  is  silent,  grim,  and  patient. 
He  marches  silently  and  swiftly  with  few  jests 
and  no  songs,  and  dies,  the  correspondents  tell  us, 
in  <  silent  heaps  without  a  sound.'     The  look  of 
<  men  with  empires  in  their  brains'  is  in  his  face, 
as  it  was  in  the  faces  of  his  fathers  of  whom 
Lowell  sang  ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  both  natives  and  Spaniards 
seemed  to  have  a  cold  chill  run  up  and  down  their 
spines  when  American  advance  guards  fixed  upon 
them   that  look.     He  is  resourceful,  ingenious, 
and  inventive  ;   can  do  anything,  from  repairing 
locomotive  engines,  as  he  did  in  Cuba,  and  build- 
ing telephone  lines,  as  he  did  in  Porto  Ricx),  to 
the  smallest  mechanical  jobs  and  most  intricate 
bookkeeping.     He  has  all   the  American  inde- 
pendence, and  does  not  wait  for  orders  until  he 
takes  root,  but  takes  the  initiative  and  fights  or 
marches  on  his  own  hook  if  he  loses  his  officers 
or  is  separated   from   his   company.     The  men 
who  reached  the  top  of  San  Juan  Hill  at  the  end 
of  the  famous  charge  were  found  to  be,  in  one 
company,  from  five  or  six  regiments.     Losing 
their  own  commands,  they  had  stepped  into  the 
ranks  of  the  strange  company  and  had  gone  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  with  the  same 
esprit  de  corps  as  if  with  their  own  chums  and 
*bunkies.'  " 

Captain  Clark  classifies  the  defects  of  the  vol- 
unteers as  follows  : 

**  1.  Physical  shortcomings  of  trained  and 
*  hardened '  men  of  the  original  National  Guard. 

'  *  2.  Inability  of  recruits,  up  to  the  physical 
standard,  to  understand  the  necessity  of  the  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  rules. 

**3.  Inability  of  all  classes  to  eat  or  thrive 
upon  army  rations,  and  consequent  tendency  to 
indiscretion  in  eating  and  drinking  outside  the 
lines. 

*'  4.  Unsuitability  of  National  Guard  weapons 
and  equipment." 

Captain  Clark  attributes  the  higli  death-rate 
among  the  troops  to  the  policy  of  rejecting  dis- 
ciplined men  from  the  National  (luanl  and  filling 
the  ranks  with  boy  recruits  who  had  never  been 
at  the  State  camps  and  had  not  h^arned  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  He  thinks  it  was  a 
mistake  to  reject  trained  Guardsmen  who  fell 
slightly  below  the  army  standard,  as  they  would 
have  made  better  soldiers  than  the  raw  recruits 
who  were  taken  in  their  [)laces,  although,  of 
course,  men  below  the  standard  should  never  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Guard  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  volunteers  as  a  class  Captain  Clark 
found  these  merits  : 

**  1.   Ability  to  take  the  initiative. 

*'2.  Unexpected  and  gratifying  efficiency  of 
officers. 
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'  <  3.  Coolness  and  courage  under  fire. 
**4.   Self-reliance  and  adaptability." 

LESSONS    OF    TUB    WAR. 

Captain  Clark  says  in  conclusion  : 

*  *  Here,  then,  is  a  fact  for  military  nations  to 
ponder — that  the  volunteer  in  America  is  as  good 
a  fighter  as  the  regular.  The  military  strength 
of  the  country  must,  then,  be  measured  not  by 
the  size  of  its  army,  but  by  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce volunteers  and  maintain  them.  And  since 
the  State  adjutant- generals  report  a  total  of  10,- 
149,598  capable  of  volunteer  service,  and  war 
expenses  of  $510,000,000  have  been  more  than 
met  by  a  small  tax  cheerfully  paid,  it  may  be 
concluded  the  military  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  great. 

*  *  To  summarize,  what  has  been  learned  re- 
garding the  American  volunteer  and  what  we 
may  conclude  may  possibly  be  learned  regarding 
his  British  cousin  in  the  future  is — 

**  1.  Only  men  up  to  the  army  standard  phys- 
ically should  be  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  volun- 
teers, in  order  that  only  trained  and  <  hardened  ' 
men  may  be  used  in  war,  and  the  necessity  of 
recruiting  at  the  last  moment  may  be  avoided. 

<<  2.  As  a  natural  sequence,  that  captains  and 
commissioned  officers  should  be  deprived  of  the 
incentive  to  enlist  men  not  up  to  the  standard  by 
the  abolition  of  per  capita  allowances,  and  the 
substitution  of  fixed  allowances,  not  dependent 
on  strength  of  company  or  regiment  and  sufficient 
to  pay  expenses  without  contribution  by  the  men. 

**3.  That  special  rations,  of  better  quality 
than  those  furnished  regulars,  and  special  light 
equipment,  must  be  provided  to  volunteers  in 
active  service. 

*  <  4.  That  volunteer  officers  are  generally  ef- 
ficient and  volunteer  enlisted  men  are  as  brave 
and  reliable  as  the  average  *  Tommy.'  " 


<  *  What  a  passion  of  mingled  wrath  and  pity 
was  kindled  in  Great  Britain  when  the  story  was 
known  of  the  brave  men  dying  untended  in  the 
hospitals  at  Scutari  or  Kululi,  or  perishing  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  trenches  about  Sebasto- 
pol,  can  be  easily  imagined.  There  were  over 
13,000  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The  death-rate  at 
Scutari  was  42  per  cent. ;  in  the  Kululi  Hospital 
it  rose  to  52  per  cent.  Four  patients  out  of 
every  five  who  underwent  amputation  died  of 
hospital  gangrene.  The  doctors  showed  all  the 
devotion  the  world  has  learned  to  expect  from 
them  when  face  to  face  with  human  suffering, 
but  they  were  few  in  number,  were  denied  the 
common  appliances  of  the  sick-room,  and  were 
bound  as  with  iron  fetters  by  a  brainless  routine. 
Pen  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British  hospitals 
might  be  selected  from  Russell's  letters  to  the 
Times,  which  for  their  graphic  horror  are  almost 
without  parallel  in  literature.  They  picture 
scenes  which  recall  the  circles  of  Dante's  In- 
ferno. Medicines  and  medical  appliances  lay 
wasted  on  the  beach  at  Varna  or  forgotten  in  the 
holds  of  vessels  in  Balaklava  harbor,  while 
wounded  British  soldiers  in  the  great  hospital  of 
Scutari  were  perishing  with  wounds  undressed 
and  amid  filth  which  would  have  disgraced  a 
tribe  of  savages. 


<  ( 


ORGANIZED    PITY. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE'S  WORK. 

THE  hospital  experiences  of  Red  Cross  nurses 
in  our  late  war  more  than  once  suggested 
the  untiring  devotion  and  invaluable  services  of  , 
Florence  Nightingale  and  her  corps  of  helpers  in 
the  Crimean  War.  In  the  December  number  of 
Cornhill  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett  interrupts  his 
thrilling  series  of  papers  describing  *  <  Fights  for 
the  Flag "  to  tell  the  story  of  the  remarkable 
work  undertaken  and  accomplished  under  the 
personal  direction  of  this  <<  angel  of  the  hos- 
pitals," as  she  was  called. 

Mr.  Fitchett's  account  of  conditions  in  the 
British  hospitals  at  the  front  in  the  Crimea  re- 
minds us  of  things  that  we  would  like  to  forget 
in  our  own  very  recent  history  : 


*<A  wave  of  amazed  pity,  flavored  with  gen- 
erous wrath,  swept  over  Great  Britain  when  all 
this  was  realized.  Money  was  poured  into  the 
Patriotic  Fund  till  it  rose  to  more  than  £1,000,- 
000.  Medical  stores  were  sent  out  by  the  ton. 
The  medical  staff  was  multiplied  till  there  was 
one  doctor  for  every  ninety -five  soldiers  in  the 
entire  British  force.  The  trouble,  however,  had 
never  arisen  from  a  deficiency  of  supplies,  but 
only  from  a  bankruptcy  of  brains  and  method  in 
their  use.  The  army  was  being  strangled  by  a 
system  which  was  omnipotent  for  mischief,  but 
well-nigh  helpless  for  any  useful  service.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  British  sick  and  the  insan- 
itary hell  into  which  the  British  hospitals  had 
sunk  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  women  in  the  three 
kingdoms  with  a  half- fierce  pity,  and  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  belongs  the  distinction  of  turn- 
ing the  fine  element  of  that  pity  into  a  useful 
force,  which  wrought  in  a  few  brief  months 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  miracles  recorded  in 
the  history  of  army  nursing.  He  saw  that  what 
the  hospitals  needed  was  woman's  quick  wit, 
swift  pity,  and  faculty  of  patient  service.  Offers 
to  go  out  and  nurse  the  dying  British  soldiers 
were  poured  in  upon  the  War  Office  from  tender- 
hearted women  of  every  rank  of  life. 

* '  Pity,    however,    had  to   be   organized   and 
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wisely  led,  and  Sidney  Herbert  turned  to  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  asking  her  if  she  would  go  to 
the  East,  carrying  the  resources  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  palm  of  her  woman's  hand,  and  organize  a 
nursing  service  in  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari. 
A  letter  from  Florence  Nightingale  offering  her 
services  crossed  Mr.  Herbert's  letter  asking  if  she 
would  give  them." 

A  PIONEER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

P^'lorence  Nightingale  took  her  name  from  the 
city  of  Florence,  where  she  was  born,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  English  household.  She  was  a 
woman  of  fine  intellect,  clear  judgment,  and,  as 
her  Crimean  record  proved,  of  heroic  si)irit  and 
indomitable  will.  Dean  Stanley  has  called  her 
"  a  woman  of  commanding  genius."  Before  the 
Crimean  War  broke  out  she  had  spant  ton  years 
studying  nursing  as  a  line  art  and  had  organized 
a  home  for  sick  governesses  in  London.  Then 
came  the  opportunity  of  her  life  in  the  call  to  the 
East. 

"  On  ()cto>)er  21,  1854,  she  sailed  with  a  band 
of  38  nurses — of  whom  ID  were  Roman  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  14  members  of  an  Anglican 
sisterhood — for  Scutari.  '  1  am  naturally  a  very 
shy  person,'  she  says  :  certainly  she  had  a  keen 
horror  of  parade,  and  she  started  with  her  gal- 
lant band  without  public  notice  or  farewell.  At 
Boulogne,  however,  it  became  known  that  this 
company  of  ladies,  with  their  uniform  dark  dress, 
were  nurses  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea,  and  the 
white-capped  fisherwomen  of  the  place  thronged 
round  them  and  carried  their  luggage  to  the  rail- 
road station,  scornfully  refusing  to  let  a  man  so 
much  as  touch  an  article  !  The  band  of  heroines 
reached  Scutari  on  November  5,  the  very  day  of 
Inker  man.  The  great  barrack  hospital  there  was 
a  huge  quadrangle,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each 
face  ;  its  corridors,  rising  story  above  story,  had 
a  linear  extent  of  four  miles.  The  hospital  when 
the  nurses  landed  held  2,300  patients  ;  no  less 
than  two  miles,  that  is,  of  sick-beds — beds  foul 
with  every  kind  of  vileness.  The  mattresses 
were  strewn  two  deep  in  the  corridors  ;  the  wards 
w(ire  rank  with  fever  and  cholera  and  the  odor  of 
undressed  wounds.  And  to  this  great  army  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying  the  wounded  from  Inker- 
man  in  a  few  hours  were  added,  bringing  the 
number  up  to  5,000.  Into  what  Russell  calls 
•  the  hell '  of  this  great  temple  of  pain  and  foul- 
ness moved  the  slight  ami  delicate  form  of  this 
English  lady,  with  her  band  of  nurses. 

A    MIGHTY    TRANSFORMATION. 

**  Instantly  a  new  intelligence,  instinct  with 
pity,  aflame  with  energy,  fertile  with  womanly 
invention,  swept  through  the  hospital.     Clumsy 


male  devices  were  dismissed,  almost  with  a  ges- 
ture, into  space.     Dirt  became  a  crime,  fresh  air 
and  clean  linen,  sweet  food  and  soft  hands  a 
piety.    A  great  kitchen  was  organized  which  pro- 
vided well-cooked  food  for  1,000  men.  -Washing 
was  a  lost  art  in  the  hospital  ;  but  this  band  ot' 
women  created,  as  with  a  breath,  a  great  laundry, 
and  a  strange  cleanliness  crept  along  the  walls 
and  beds  of  the  hospital.     In  their  warfare  with 
disease  and  pain  these  women  showed  a  resolu- 
tion as  high  as  the  men  of  their  race  showed 
against  the  gray -coated  battalions  of  Inkerman 
or   in    the    frozen   trenches    before   Sebastopol. 
Muddle-headed  male  routine  was  swept  ruthless- 
ly aside.      If  the  commissariat  failed  to  supply 
requisites,  Florence  Nightingale,  who  had  great 
funds  at  her  disposal,  instantly  provided  them 
herself,  and  the  heavy-footed  oflficials  found  the 
swift  feet  of  these  women  outrunning  them  in 
every  path  of  help  and  pity.     Only  one  flash  of 
anger  is  reported  to  have  broken  the  serene  calm 
which  served  as  a  mask  for  the  steel-like  and 
resolute    will   of    b^lorence    Nightingale.     Some 
stores  had  arrived  from  England;  sick  men  were 
languishing    for    them.     But   routine   required 
that  they  should  be  *  inspected  '  by  a  board  be- 
fore being  issued,  and  tlie  board,  moving  witn 
heavy-footed    slowness,    had    not   completed   its 
work  when  night  fell.     The  stores  were,  there- 
fore, with  official  phlegm,  locked  up,  and  their 
use  denied  to  the  sick.     Between  the  needs  of 
hundreds  of  sick  men,  that  is,  and  the  comforts 
they  required  was  the  locked  door,  the  symbol 
of  red  tape.      Florence  Nightingale  called  a  cou- 
pie  of  orderlies,  walked  to  the  door,  and  quietly 
ordered  them  to  burst  it  open  and  the  stores  to 
be  dis^.ributed  !  " 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  operating-room  that 
Florence  Nightingale  showed  in  its  highest  form 
the  mastery  she  bbtained  over  the  spirits  of  her 
soldier  patients.  This  fragile  English  lady  was 
known  to  toil  for  twenty  hours  continuously  amid 
her  band  of  nurses  and  her  miles  of  patients." 

"  The  miracle  wrought  by  this  band  of  nurses 
— this  entrance  of  woman  into  the  hell  of  British 
hospitals  in  the  East — is  capable  of  being  ex. 
pressed  in  cold  statistics.  They  found  the  death- 
rate  in  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari  42  per  cent. ; 
they  brought  it  down  to  2  per  cent !  " 

"  The  Geneva  Convention  was  held  within  ten 
years  of  Florence  Nightingale's  labors  in  the 
East,  and  now  its  red  cross,  gleaming  on  every 
modern  battlefield  since,  is,  in  a  sense,  Florence 
Nightingale's  monument.  She  still  lives,  a  white, 
haired  invalid,  well-nigh  eighty  years  old,  and 
when  her  gentle  life  ends  one  of  the  noblest  ca- 
reers lived  by  a  woman  in  modem  history  will 
come  to  a  close." 
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DR.  HALE  ON  THE  CZAR'S  MESSAGE. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  takes  in 
the  January  New  Ungland  Magazine  a 
very  different  view  of  the  Czar's  peace  manifesto 
from  that  taken  by  Kiphng  in  his  warning  poem, 
** The  Truce  of  the  Bear."  Dr.  Hale  takes  the 
message  of  Nicholas  in  good  faith  and  with  re- 
joicmg,  and  traces  its  continuity  from  the  peace 
dreams  of  Antonines  and  Henry  IV.  He  hopes 
that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  will  be  a  per- 
manent tribunal  of  the  united  kingdoms,  empires, 
and  republics  of  the  world,  and  which  shall  do 
for  all  Christendom  what  our  Supreme  Court  or 
something  of  whal  our  Supreme  Court  does  for 
the  United  States.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  may  come  about.  <<  Let  us  hope,"  Dr.  Hale 
says,  **in  less  time." 

HOW    THE    PEACE    TRIBUNAL    MAY    COME. 

*<  As  to  detail,  it  is  probable  that  two  or  three 
of  the  powers  will  first  agree  on  such  a  tribunal. 
That  tribunal  will  exist.  Its  decisions  shall  be 
so  calm  and  clear  that  the  powers  which  have 
created  it  will  be  willing  to  submit  more  and 
more  cases  for  its  inquiry  and  solution.  Then 
some  fourth  power  will  propose  to  join  this 
league,  and  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  till  the  great  pow- 
ers and  the  smaller  powers  are  at  one — not  in 
government,  not  in  religion,  not  in  taking  the 
same  view  of  education,  of  health,  or  even  of 
personal  duty,  but  in  the  determination  that  ques- 
tions of  controversy  shall  be  left  to  one  tribunal 
to  decide  them,  according  to  the  principles,  not 
hard  to  find,  of  international  law." 

THE  CZAR*8  MAGNI7ICENT  MANIFESTO. 

<<And  now  we  come  to  a  Christmas  time 
which  marks  the  conclusion  of  a  year  in  which 
this  policy  of  a  central  board  of  jurisprudence 
has  received  magnificent  accessions.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  of  Russia  has  distinguished  him- 
self, among  all  the  sovereigns  of  our  time, 
among  all  sovereigns  since  Henry  I V. ,  by  pledg- 
ing himself  to  the  great  design.  Read  his  mag- 
nificent manifesto.  It  should  be  printed  in  the 
calendars  of  the  new-born  year.  It  should  be 
pasted  as  a  broadside  on  the  walls  of  temples  and 
courts  and  arsenals.  The  words  of  it  should  be 
remembered  by  all  children  in  the  schools  as 
they  remember  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Here  is  a  monument  which  may 
be  made  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  world's 
course  on  its  new  career. 

'<This  conference  of  the  nations  would  be,  by 
the  help  of  Gkn),  a  happy  presage  of  the  century 
which  is  about  to  open.  It  will  bring  together 
in  one  focus  the  efforts  of  all  the  states  which  are 


sincerely  seeking  to  make  the  great  conception  of 
universal  peace  tnumph  over  the  elements  of 
trouble  and  discord.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
cement  an  agreement  of  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right  on  which  are  to  be  built  the  security 
of  states  and  the  welfare  of  tl)e  peoples.  It 
cements  such  an  agreement  in  a  corporate  conse- 
cration. " 

THIS    TRIBUNAL   WILL    EXIST. 

<  *  One  is  sorry  to  see  and  to  hear  captious  crit- 
icism on  the  Czar^s  proposal.  All  the  same,  in 
the  face  of  captious  criticism  the  great  powers 
will  have  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  This  confer- 
ence must  be  held.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  some  partial  disarmament.  But  whether  it  do 
or  not,  that  is  of  the  less  importance.  Our  prayer 
is  for  peace  on  earth  ;  our  policy  and  plan,  there- 
fore, must  be  for  the  physical  establishment  of 
the  tribunal  whose  dignity  and  wisdom,  whose 
l^onor  and  loyalty  to  truth  shall  make  it  possible 
to  decide  upon  questions  without  reference  to  the 
accidents  of  war. 

'*  Whatever  the  conference  may  do  about  pres- 
ent armaments,  it  can  certainly  determine  on  a 
tribunal  whose  dignity  and  prestige  and  power 
shall  make  such  armaments  unnecessary.  Given 
that  provision,  given  such  a  solution  of  angry 
discussion,  and  we  shall  not  need  to  count  armies 
by  millions  of  muskets,  or  to  be  doubling  the 
size  of  fleets,  or  to  be  inventing  new  engines  of 
destruction.  Armies  will  fade  away.  They  will 
be  needed  at  first  as  precaution,  as  men  kept 
candles  in  the  house  i^ter  gas  was  invented,  as 
they  keep  the  gas- pipes  while  they  are  still  afraid 
of  the  electric  current.  But  the  precautions  will 
grow  less  and  less,  fewer  and  fewer. 

<  *  The  new  tribunal  will  exist.  One  or  two 
statesmen  from  America,  men  of  the  first  dignity 
in  the  republic,  with  such  honors  conferred  up- 
on them  as  shall  give  them  distinction  among  all 
other  servants  of  the  state — these  will  meet  one 
or  two  men  from  England,  crowned  with  honors 
such  as  England  knows  how  to  give,  and  one  or 
two,  perhaps,  from  France.  They  will  add  to 
themselves,  as  what  the  old  courts  called  <  assess- 
ors/ two  of  the  leading  lights  of  international 
law  from  Switzerland,  from-  Italy,  from  Belgium, 
or  where  you  please,  so  only  they  be  men  whose 
character  and  learning  and  honor  are  known  of 
all  men.     And  this  tribunal  will  exist." 

Dr.  Hale  looks  forward  to  such  an  arbitral 
body  which  will  have  the  duty  of  finding  out  the 
truth  in  all  such  matters  on  which  depends  a 
controversy  between  two  great  powers.  It  may 
be  a  great  question  of  political  boundaries,  or  it 
may  be  <^that  pathethic  question  whether  the 
woman  of  1950  shall  wear  a  sealskin  jacket  or  no," 
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'  THE    WORLD    TOO   SMALL    TO    FIGHT. 

<*The  truth  is  that  commerce  and  invention 
and  discovery  have  made  the  world  so  small  that 
the  old  rivalries  are  impossible.  The  frivolous 
and  fussy  diplomacy  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, of  the  congresses  of  German  states,  of  the 
ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  of  to-day,  is 
even  absurd  in  the  presence  of  the  habits  of 
modern  commerce.  The  world  which  is  used  to 
seeing  American  flour  or  iron  or  fleets  laden  with 
people  sent  hither  and  thither  by  messages  which 
will  go  half  round  the  globe  in  half  an  hour  ridi- 
cules the  slow  processes  of  ancient  diplomacy. 
It  was  thus  that  when  the  mercantile  world 
heard  tliat  the  diplomats  were  proposing  to 
make  war  between  England  and  America  over 
the  Venezuela  question,  which  had  been  dragging 
along  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  world  of 
modern  life  roused  up  and  opened  its  mouth  and 
said,  '  There  shall  be  no  fighting.'  The  world  of 
diplomacy  heard  and  obeyed. 

' '  The  young  Emperor  of  Russia  has  made 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  modern  world. 
*  The  principles  of  equity  and  right  shall  be  con- 
secrated.' The  world  wanted  to  have  this  said  ; 
and  now  it  has  been  said  by  one  having  author- 
ity. The  six  great  powers  will  join  with  him  in 
such  consecration.  The  lesser  powers  have  more 
at  stake  than  the  six  great  powers.  The  strong 
and  the  weak  shall  unite  in  the  great  procession 
of  triumph  by  which  the  gates  of  peace  are  to  be 
closed  forever.  And  the  youngest  of  emperors 
shall  teach  them.  '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  czars 
Thou  hast  perfected  praise.'  " 


UNCLE  SAM'S  COLONIAL  BUSINESS. 

IT  is  a  bold  proposal  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Clowes 
advances  in  his  Fortnightly  article  on  '  'Amer- 
ican Expansion  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Race." 
He  points  out  that  the  American  people  have, 
for  the  first  time,  ' '  set  up  in  business  as  a 
colonial  power."  No  doubt,  he  says,  Americans 
are  as  capable  of  managing  this  business  as  any 
others,  except  that  their  institutions  do  not  fit 
them  for  their  new  career.  The  Constitution 
does  not  provide  for  such  emergencies  as  the  re- 
construction period  after  the  Civil  War  or  for 
colonial  government ;  and  similar  results  to  those 
which  distracted  the  South  may  appear  in  the 
new  colonies  "  if  America  rushes  unequipped  as 
she  is  to  the  experiment  of  government  without 
full  representation."  How  America  succeeds  in 
her  new  venture  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
to  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  and  not 
least  to  Great  Britain. 

*•  Great  Britain,  therefore,  has  every  motive 


for  wishing  America  well  in  the  venture  upon 
which  she  is  about  to  embark ;  and,  on  the 
ground  botli  of  natural  affection  and  of  racial 
policy,  the  former  ought  to  render  every  help  in. 
her  power,  if  it  can  be  rendered  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  America." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WITHOUT  A  COLONIAL    SERVICE. 

Mr.  Clowes  leads  up  to  his  main  point  by  say- 
ing : 

' '  America's  present  difficulty  is  that  she  i» 
without  experience  in  the  work  which  she  is  on 
the  point  of  undertaking  ;  that  she  has  no  corps 
of  administrators  who  have  any  familiarity  with 
the  task  of  applying  such  systems  of  government 
as  are  applied  in  our  crown  colonies  and  in  India  ; 
and  that  her  institutions  do  not  at  present  favor 
the  growth  of  such  a  corps.  She  has,  in  short, 
no  such  thing  as  a  colonial  service.  She  has  the 
men  ;  but  they  are  still,  so  far  as  colonial  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  raw  personnel;  and 
unless  she  trains  them  and  fashions  her  scheme 
upon  good  and  tried  models,  she  will  be  apt,  for 
many  years  at  least,  to  make  a  terrible  mess  of 
her  venture  in  spite  of  her  benevolent  inten- 
tions." 

WHAT    FRIENDLY    FIRMS    WOULD    DO. 

Suppose  it  were  a  case  of  friendly  business 
houses,  instead  of  nations,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can house  had  begun  for  the  first  time,  say,  te 
grow  tea  at  Darjeeling,  where  the  British  firift 
had  long  been  an  adept. 

*♦  The  American  house  would  be  put  in  the 
way  of  benefiting  by  all  the  experience  of  the 
British  planters.  In  the  established  British 
plantations  we  should  presently  find  youn^ 
Americans  learning  the  secrets  of  the  business, 
and  in  the  new  American  plantations  we  should 
see  Englishmen  temporarily  doing  duty  as  man- 
agers and  heads  of  departments  until  such  time 
as  the  young  Americans  were  in  a  position  to  re- 
lieve them." 

WHY    NOT    EXCHANGE   CIVIL    SERVANTS  ? 

"Why  not,  asks  Mr.  Clowes,  arrange  the  mat- 
ter between  the  nations  in  the  same  way  ? 

<<  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  at  this  juncture 
Great  Britain  could  render  no  greater  service  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  common  race  than 
by  letting  it  be  understood,  firstly,  that  she 
would  feel  greatly  complimented  if  the  United 
States  would  allow  thirty  or  forty  young  Amer- 
icans of  good  education  and  character  to  enter 
the  British  colonial  service  for  a  stipulated 
period  ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  would  be  glad  te 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  similar  period,  an  equal  or 
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less  number  of  tried  British  colonial  administra- 
tors of  various  ranks  to  assist  American  govern- 
ors in  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
new  possessions.  The  Americans  would,  for  the 
time,  become  civil  servants  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  Britons  would,  for  the  time,  become  civil 
servants  of  the  United  States  ;  but  there  would 
be  no  transfer  of  allegiance,  and  save  as  con- 
cerned their  paymasters  and  the  authority  under 
which  they  were  temporarily  serving,  the  Amer- 
icans would  be  little  different,  as  regards  status, 
from  the  young  engineering  students  who  from 
time  to  time  have  been  sent  to  Glasgow  and  other 
British  engineering  centers  to  study  their  pro- 
fession, under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  naval  attache  in  London.  But  the  in- 
itiative should  come  from  us.  We  should  invite 
the  Americans  into  our  service,  and  merely  let  it 
be  known  that  if  the  loan  of  a  few  of  our  men  of 
experience  would  be  useful  it  might  be  instantly 
had.  America  is  too  proud  to  say  the  first  word. 
Nor,  if  she  wants  any  help  that  we  can  give  her, 
ought  we  to  wait  for  a  request." 

WASHINGTON  AND   LONDON    HAVE   AT  STAKE  WHAT  ? 

Such  an  arrangement  would  correspond  to  the 
new  inspiration  of  race  which  transcends  while  it 
includes  national  patriotism,  even  as  the  latter 
goes  beyond  without  displacing  home  and  self. 
Mr.  Clowes  concludes  : 

**  To-morrow,  if  only  London  and  Washington 
will  it,  a  law  for  the  whole  earth  may  be  pro- 
claimed in  English,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  gain- 
say it.  To-day,  however,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, London  and  Washington  must  not  only 
be  loyal  friends  and  comrades,  but  also  not 
hesitate  to  use  for  the  common  ends  the  best 
methods  and  the  best  men  that  either  can  pro- 
vide. For  when  the  United  States  determined 
to  be  something  more  than  a  continental  Amer- 
ican power,  she  put  at  stake  not  merely  the  in- 
heritance of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  but  the 
inheritance  of  men  like  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  and 
Penn  as  well." 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Clowes'  assumption  that 
the  United  States  made  a  failure  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  the  New 
York  Sun  asks:  **Can  he  find  in  history  an 
example  where  problems  so  tremendous  as  those 
imposed  on  the  American  people  by  the  Civil 
War  were  solved  so  successfully  within  a  period 
so  short  ?  Undoubtedly  thei-e  were  scandals  and 
shortcomings — they  were  inevitable — but  look- 
ing back  over  the  whole  course  of  the  genera- 
tion since  1865,  where  can  he  find  a  parallel  to 
its  achievements  in  dealing  with  the  novel, 
complicated,  and  perplexing  affairs  of  this 
country?" 


ANNEXATION  AND  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 

IN  the  Forum  for  December  Prof.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master  makes  reply  to  those  critics  of  a 
national  annexation  policy  who  find  it  difficult 
to  harmonize  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
inhabited  largely  by  semi-civilized  races,  with 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 

Professor  McMaster  reviews  tlie  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  suffrage  in  the  States  and  its 
restriction  in  the  Territories.  He  sliows  that  it 
has  never  been  '^  universal, "  having  in  some 
cases  been  based  on  property  qualifications  and 
always  on  practical  expediency  rather  than  the- 
ories of  abstract  justice.  Yrom  his  study  of  the 
debates  in  Congress  on  the  acquisition  and  gov- 
ernment of  new  territory  he  concludes  that  foreign 
soil  acquired  by  Congress  is  the  property  of  and 
not  part  of  the  United  States  ;  "  that  the  Terri- 
tories formed  from  it  are  without,  and  not  under, 
the  Constitution;  and  that  in  providing  them  with 
governments  Congress  is  at  liberty  to  establish 
just  such  kind  as  it  pleases,  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  the  principles  of  self-government  ;  tliat 
in  the  past  it  has  set  up  whatever  sort  was,  in  its 
opinion,  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  never  stopping  to  ask  how  far  the  gov- 
ernment so  created  derived  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  that  it  is  under 
no  obligation  to  grant  even  a  restricted  suffrage 
to  the  inhabitants  of  any  new  soil  we  may  acquire, 
unless  they  are  fit  to  use  it  properly.  Congress  is, 
indeed,  morally  bound  to  give  the  very  best  gov- 
ernment that  circumstances  will  permit  ;  but  it 
is  also  morally  bound  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
theories  of  human  rights  which  even  the  States 
themselves  ignore.  We  have  no  such  thing  as 
unrestricted  universal  suffrage. 

SUFFRAGE  BASED  ON  EXPEDIENCY. 

•  •  In  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  no  woman 
may  cast  a  ballot  for  a.governor,  for  a  Congress- 
man, or  for  Presidential  electors.  Yet  in  each 
one  of  them  are  numbers  of  women  who  own 
property  and  pay  taxes  amounting  sometimes  to 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  What  government 
derives  its  just  powers  from  their  consent?  Are 
they  not  taxed  without  representation  ?  Do  they 
not  obey  laws  in  the  making  of  which  they  have 
no  voice  ?  All  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  broad  doctrines  on  which  our  republican 
form  of  government  is  founded.  The  truth  is, 
the  suffrage  never  has  been  and  is  not  to-day 
regulated  on  any  other  principle  than  expedi- 
ency. Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted.  No  govern- 
ment is  worth  a  rush  unless  it  is  practical  ;  and 
to  be  practical  it  must  not  be  m  advance  of  the 
intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-government  pes- 
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Bessed  by  the  people  for  whose  welfare  it  has 
been  created.  This  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  every  government  yet  set  up  in  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, and  is  greatly  to  our  credit ;  and  this  is 
the  course  we  must  pursue  in  tlio  treatment 
of  any  people,  whatever  their  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, who  may  come  to  us  with  new  acquisitions 
of  terriTorv.*' 

PRESIDENT  JORDAN  ON  '*  IMPERIAL 
DEMOCRACY.'' 

IN  thn  current  number  of  the  New  World  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  vigorously  upholds 
the  cause  of  anti- imperialism  in  an  article  entitled 
•*  Imperial  Democracy."  Apparently  overlook- 
ing the  progress  of  two  generations  of  New  Eng- 
land men  in  Hawaii,  Dr.  Jordan  declares  that 
free  institutions  can  never  exist  in  the  tropics, 
since  free  men  cannot  live  in  those  regions. 

» <  The  territorial  expansion  now  contemplated 
would  not  extend  our  institutions,  because  the 
proposed  colonies  are  incapable  of  civilized  self- 
government.  Jt  would  not  extend  our  nation, 
because  these  regions  are  already  full  of  alien 
races  and  are  not  habitable  by  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple. The  strength  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
lies  in  the  mental  and  physical  activity  of  men 
and  in  the  growth  of  the  home.  Where  activity 
is  fatal  to  life,  the  Anglo-Saxon  decays,  mentally, 
morally,  physically.  The  home  cannot  endure 
in  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  Mr.  IngersoU  once 
said  that  if  a  colony  of  New  England  preachers 
and  Yankee  schoolma'ams  were  established  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  third  generation  would  be 
seen  riding  bareback  on  Sunday  to  the  cock-fights. 
Civilization  is,  as  it  were,  suffocated  in  the  tropics. 
It  lives,  as  Benjamin  Kidd  suggests,  as  though 
under  deficiency  of  oxygen.  The  only  American 
who  can  live  in  the  tropics  without  demoraliza- 
tion is  the  one  who  has  duties  at  home  and  will 

« 

never  go  there. 

*'Tlie  advances  of  civilization  are  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  children  of  the  tropics.  To  live 
without  care,  reckless  and  dirty,  to  have  no 
duties  and  to  be  in  no  hurry,  with  the  lottery, 
cock-fight,  and  games  of  chance  for  excitement, 
is  more  to  them  than  rapid  transit,  telegraphic 
communication,  literature,  art,  education,  and  all 
the  joys  of  Saxon  civilization.  The  Latin  repub- 
lics fail  for  reasons  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  people.  There  is  little  civic  coherence 
among  them  ;  feelings  are  mistaken  for  realities, 
words  for  deeds,  and  boasting  for  accomplish- 
ment. Hence  great  words,  lofty  sentiments, 
fuss  and  feathers  generally  take  the  place  of 
action." 


OAN    WE    GOVERN   SUBJECT    KA0B8  ? 

xn  Dr.  «iordan*s  view  the  retention  of  depend- 
ent colonies  by  the  United  States  is  out  of  the 
question. 

**  It  is  the  axiom  of  democracy  that  *  govern- 
ment must  derive  its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  *  No  such  consent  justifies  slav- 
ery ;  hence  our  Union  could  not  endure  half 
slave,  half  free.'  No  such  consent  justifies  our 
hold  on  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Ladrones,  or  the  Philippines.  The  people  do  not 
want  us,  our  ways,  our  business,  or  our  govern- 
ment. Only  as  we  displace  them  or  amuse  them 
with  cheap  shows  do  we  gain  their  consent. 
These  are  slave  nations,  and  their  inhabitants 
cannot  be  units  in  government.  In  our  hands, 
as  Judge  Morrow  has  ably  pointed  out,  they  will 
have  no  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  but  must  be 
subject  to  the  sovereign  will  of  Congress  alone. 
This  implies  taxation  without  representation,  a 
matter  of  which  something  was  said  in  Boston 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  Our  Consti- 
tution knows  no  such  thing  as  permanently  de- 
pendent colonies,  else  the  acquisition  of  such 
would  have  been  formally  forbidden. 

* '  To  be  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress,  as  the 
history  of  Alaska  has  clearly  shown,  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  vacillation,  corruption,  tyranny,  parsimony, 
and  neglect.  The  greatest  scandals  England  has 
known  have  come  from  her  neglected  colonies. 
It  is  not  that  Americans  or  Englishmen  are  in- 
competent to  handle  any  class  of  problems.  It  is 
because  the  public  weary  of  them  ;  colonial  affairs 
are  trivial,  paltry,  and  exasperating.  When  a 
colony  ceases  to  be  a  new  toy  it  falls  into  neg- 
lect. The  record  of  American  occupation  of  our 
one  colony  of  A  laska  is  the  same  in  kind  (climate 
and  blood  excepted)  with  that  of  Spanish  rule  in 
Cuba  or  the  Ladrones.  We  are  blind  to  this 
because  we  do  not  care.  Alaska  is  none  of  our 
business  ;  we  have  no  money  invested  in  it.  In 
a  few  years  Alaska  will  have  no  njsources  left  ; 
then  we  may  throw  it  away  as  wo  would  throw  t» 
sucked  orange.  The  American -Spanish  idea  of 
a  colony  is  a  place  to  be  exploited,  to  make  its 
captors  rich  by  its  resources  and  its  trade.  We 
have  cured  Spain  of  that  idea  by  taking  all  her 
colonies  away.  But  we  have  not  attained  to  the 
idea  that  we  must  spend  our  money  on  our  colo- 
nies, enriching  them  with  enterprise  and  law." 

WHAT    SHALL    WK    DO    WITH    THE    PHILIPPINES  ? 

To  the  **  imperialist  "  argument  that  moral  ob- 
ligations require  our  retention  of  the  Philippines 
Dr.  Jordan  replies  : 

<*  So  far  as  the  Philippines  ara  concerned,  the 
only  righteous  thing  to  do  would  be  to  recognize 
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the  independence  of  the  Philippines  under  Amer- 
ican protection,  and  to  lend  them  our  army  and 
navy  and  our  wisest  counselors,  our  Dewey  and 
our  Merritt,  not  our  politicians,  but  our  jurists, 
our  teachers,  with  foresters,  electricians,  manu- 
facturers, mining  experts,  and  experts  in  the 
various  industries.  Then,  after  they  have  had  a 
fair  chance  and  shown  that  they  cannot  care  for 
themselves,  we  should  turn  them  over  quietly  to 
the  paternalism  of  peace-loving  Holland  or  peace- 
compelling  Great  Britain.  We  should  not  get 
our  money  back,  but  we  should  save  our  honor. 
The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pull 
out  some  dark  night  and  escape  from  the  great 
prolem  of  the  Orient  as  suddenly  and  as  dramat- 
ically as  we  got  into  it." 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  TO  CHINA. 

THE  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  an  American  clergy- 
man interested  in  foreign  missions,  who 
has  been  himself  in  China,  puts  the  question  in 
the  National  Review,  <<  Shall  the  Open  Door  be 
Closed?"  He  enters  a  strong  protest  against 
the  policy  of  partition  or  *  <  spheres  of  influence  " 
as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  He 
quotes  the  Marquis  Tseng  to  the  effect  that  the 
ignorant  masses  persecuted  missionaries  and  con- 
verts because  they  regarded  them  as  advance 
agents  of  one  great  foreign  power  bent  on  seizing 
the  whole  empire. 

**  If  now  European  powers  deliberately  decide 
to  treat  China  as  they  have  dealt  with  Africa,  by 
establishing  spheres  of  influence,  by  asserting  a 
protectorate,  or  meddling  in  any  other  way  with 
her  right  and  possessions,  t^e  character  of 
Christian  nations  for  honor  and  truthfulness  will 
be  lowered  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  so-called 
heathen,  but  in  the  mutual  estimation  of  the  very 
men  who  have  played  the  high-handed  game  of 
colossal  spoliation.  The  principles  of  inXema- 
tional  law  and  comity  as  taught  by  British  diplo- 
mats, the  principles  of  honesty  as  taught  by 
British  meiNshants,  and  the  principles  of  love, 
self-sacrifice,  and  peace  as  taught  by  British 
missionaries,  will  all  be  nidlified  by  British  par- 
ticipation in  a  scheme  for  destroying  the  auton- 
omy of  the  Chinese  Government." 

CLOSED   DOOBS   HAVS   BKEH   OPENED. 

Mr.  Reid  points  out  that  the  ports  which  Rus- 
sia has  leased  were  not  open  to  Great  Britain 
before,  and  Kiao-Chau,  which  was  formerly 
closed  to  the  British,  is  now  opened  to  them  by 
the  Germans : 

« The  open  door  has  not  been  closed,  but 
dosed  doors  have  been  opened,  either  for  ex- 
dufiive,  free,    or  open  entrance.     Russia  may 


appear  to  be  exclusive  ;  let  Great  Britain  be 
open.  By  friendly  negotiation  both  may  agree 
to  maintain  the  open  door  over  the  whole  of 
China.  The  United  States  will  help  the  mother 
country  in  an  open-door  policy,  but  not  in  a  pol- 
icy of  spheres  of  influence,  whence  the  United 
States  commercially  as  well  as  politically  will  be 
kindly  invited  to  stay  out.  .  .  . 

*  <  The  Chinese  are  now  ready  to  adopt  our 
methods  and  even  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  a  new 
religion,  but  they  are  quick  to  feel  the  insult 
when  the  end  of  their  empire  is  threatened  by 
foreign  aggression.  The  people,  and  also  the 
rulers  in  China,  may  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
policy  of  an  open  door,  but  no  decent  Chinaman 
wishes  foreign  spheres  of  influence.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  they  would  be  more  quick  to 
adopt  the  open  door  if  they  could  be  convinced 
there  would  ensue  no  spheres  of  influence." 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

THERE  are  three  papers  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury dealing  with  *'the  future  of  Egypt." 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  on  *  <  Our  Hampered 
Trusteeship."  Personally  he  is  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  declaration  of  a  protectorate,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  the  dangers  it  might  involve  of 
Ottoman  or  continental  interference  or  the  dead- 
ly enmity  of  France.  But  Lord  Cromer's  oppo- 
sition and  Lord  Salisbury's  public  disavowal  of 
a  protectorate  satisfy  the  writer  for  the  present. 
Meantime  he  demands  the  reality,  if  not  the 
name : 

<  <  It  is  only  reasonable  that  so  long  as  our 
trusteeship  has  to  endure  we  should  demand  the 
powers  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  our 
trust.  These  powers  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  suspension  of  the  capitulations  ;  the  efface- 
ment  for  the  time  being  of  the  various  interna- 
tional institutions  appointed  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  of  liquidation,  institutions 
for  which  there  is  no  further  necessity  while 
Egypt  remains  a  solvent  and  orderly  country 
administered  under  the  direct  control  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  right  to  conduct  all  negotiations 
between  Egypt  and  foreign  powers  by  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Cairo.  Li  other  words,  we  require 
exactly  what  France  demanded  and  obtained  after 
her  occupation  of  Tunis.  If  this  demand  were 
made  promptly  and  decisively  there  would  be  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  any  serious  opposition." 

BEWARE  OF  ENTANGLING  AGREEMENTS  WITH 

FRANCE. 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  heads  his  contribution 
<<The  Niger  and  the  Nile  :  A  Warning."  He 
enters  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  Buggestioii 
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of  granting  France  any  lease  on  tributaries  of 
the  Nile  or  a  private  outlet  on  the  Nile.  The 
precedent  of  the  thirty  years'  agreement  on  the 
Niger  is  not,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  a  favor- 
able one.  The  French  shore  in  Newfoundland 
is  cited  as  a  warning.  The  fewer  entanglements 
with  France  the  better,  is  his  argument,  in  view 
of  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  French  toward 
England.  At  the  same  time  he  readily  admits 
that  the  colonial  expansion  of  France  <  *  does  her 
infinite  honor."  But  his  claim  is  for  <<  clear, 
well-defined  frontiers  and  no  encloves.^^ 

AS    IN    TUNIS,    so    IN    EGYPT. 

Dr.  John  Macdonell,  master  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  writing  on  <  <  Egypt  and  Tunis  :  A  Study 
in  Inlemational  Law,"  expresses  a  widespread 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  England's  present 
anomalous  and  undefined  position  in  Eg3rpt.  He 
says  : 

**  Our  position  in  England,  that  of  a  protec- 
torate without  its  consequences — a  make-believe 
provisional  occupation — is  juridically  unintelligi- 
ble. .  .  .  Legal  forms  refuse  to  lend  themselves 
to  our  present  contradictory  contentions.  As 
described  in  official  documents,  our  position  is 
little  short  of  a  monstrosity  in  international  law. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in  every  con- 
troversy coming  before  an  impartial  tribunal, 
guided  by  legal  principles,  we  must  be  worsted 
80  long  as  we  pretend  to  be  in  Egypt  only  for  a 
season." 

His  advice  is  to  follow  the  French  prece- 
dent : 

» <  Let  diplomacy  recognize  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation, avowing  that  we  remain  in  Egypt  because 
our  rule  is  good  for  that  country  ...  in  other 
words,  put  forward  a  title  similar  lo  that  of  the 
French  to  Tunis,  and  international  law  will  con- 
fii-m  our  position  in  Egypt  as  it  confirms  their 
position  in  Tunis." 


THE  CURRENCY  OF  INDIA. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  December  Lord 
Northbrook  advocates  tlie  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  for  India.  He  stoutly  declares  his 
belief  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  has  not  seri- 
ously injured  any  interests  in  India  outside  the 
money  market.  *  *  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
allegation  that  taxation  has  been  increased  by 
closing  the  mints  to  silver."  Tlie  writer  will  not 
allow  that  a  gold  standard  would  be  unpopular 
in  India.  Gold  coins  are  of  old  date  in  that 
country.  They  were  issued  by  the  Pathan  kings 
and  by  the  moguls.  Under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany gold  coins  were  legal  tender  until  1835, 
wlien  silver  was  made  the  sole  standard.     In  the 


later  SOs  a  gold  currency  would  have  beooiii# 
general  but  for  government  preventing  it.     In 
1866  a  commission  was  appointed,  which  report- 
ed that  <  <  the  demand  for  gold  currency  is  unan- 
imous throughout  the  country." 

Against  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Lord  Northbrook 
does  not  believe  the  cost  of  establishing  a  gold 
currency  would  be  enormous ;  nor  does  he  aa* 
ticipate  any  fiow  of  gold  from  India  in  come- 
quence.  He  urges  that  the  sovereign  be  made 
legal  tender  in  India,  and  that  the  rate  of  one 
sovereign  to  fifteen  rupees — or  the  sixteenpenoe 
rate  of  exchange — should  be  fixed.  It  would 
not  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  obtain  the  gold 
to  any  extent  from  outside  India.  <  <  Thete  are 
large  accumulations  of  gold  in  India  which  weze 
estimated  by  the  late  Mr.  Clarmont  Daniella  .  .  • 
at  three  hundred  million  pounds.  Gold  to  the 
value  of  about  three  millions  sterling  is  annually 
produced  in  India.**  The  expected  surplus  shows 
the  financial  position  of  India  to  be  strong ;  only 
at  such  a  time  should  the  gold  standard  be  in- 
troduced.  Lord  Northbrook  concludes  by  hoping 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  government 
will  support  the  Indian  Government,  and  that 
some  reasonable  financial  support  may  be  given 
to  India  from  the  imperial  credit. 


THE  KAISER'S  DESIGNS  ON  ENGLAND. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  December 
closes  with  an  anonymous  article  on  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany  as  **  the  arch-enemy  of  Eng- 
land.'*  The  one  aim  of  Wilhelm  II.  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  unknown  writer,  **  to  make  Germany 
the  leading  commercial  and  colonial  state  of  the 
world."  But  in  the  realization  of  his  designs 
England  stands  in  the  way.  < '  Germany  can  only 
become  the  leading  commer'iial  and  coloniu 
power  by  her  downfall.  The  consummation  of 
that  catastrophe  becomes,  therefore,  the  first  and 
the  essential  condition  for  the  success  of  the 
Emperor's  policy." 

THE    kaiser's   plot. 

The  writer  thus  unveils  the  deadly  plot : 
*  *  The  plan  of  the  German  Emperor  is  the  re- 
vival of  the  continental  alliance  against  England 
in  a  far  more  insidious  and  perilous  form  than 
was  conceived  by  Napoleon.  He  has  not  mere- 
ly written  ^Carthago  delenda  est^^  but  he  has 
drawn  up  a  plan  or  project  for  combined  naval 
action  between  Germany,  Russia,  and  France. 
It  is  probable  that  the  French  Government  is  not 
aware  of  the  origin  or  the  object  of  the  seheme, 
but  the  recent  proposed  augmentation  of  the 
French  fleet  is  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
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of  the  Rassian  authorities,  who  have  the  right 
under  the  military  convention  that  served  for 
some  years  in  the  place  of  a  formal  treaty  alliance 
to  make  such  representations  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  dual  allies.  The  German  naval 
bill,  the  feverish  activity  (not  realized  in  Eng- 
land) of  the  Russian  dock  yards  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  the  multiplying  of  those  dock 
yards,  are  the  factors  in  the  calculation  deliber- 
ately and  carefully  made  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam as  to  how  the  scepter  of  the  seas  is  to  be 
wrested  from  Great  Britain.  The  accuracy  of  the 
•calculation  is  not  to  be  disputed  on  paper.  The 
British  fleet  is  not  now  equal  to  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  three  powers.  They  are  between 
them  building  twice  as  many  ships  as  are 
being  constructed  in  our  dock  yards,  and  in 
Another  four  years  it  is  assumed  at  Berlin  that 
Britain  will  be  in  a  state  of  *  manifest  inferiority ' 
on  her  own  element  to  this  new  triple  alliance. 
The  danger  is  of  the  gravest  character  and  it  is 
not  remote." 

HIS   FIRST   SUCCESS. 

The  Kaiser  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  wish  to  destroy  or  invade  England.  He 
wishes  to  coerce  her  by  the  display  of  superior 
naval  power,  as  Japan  was  coerced  after  Shi- 
monoseki,  and  then  to  recolor  the  map  of  the 
world  as  he  pleases.  The  plan  has  already  suc- 
■ceeded  in  the  far  East.  <  <  England  gave  way 
its  completely  last  winter  as  Japan  did  in 
1895."  In  three  years'  time  the  naval  power  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  will  be  better 
Able  to  exert  this  pressure.  The  writer  boldly 
•declares  : 

<'  He  went  to  Kiao-Chau  to  oblige  Russia  and 
to  discomflt  England.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
Russian  ruler  holds  his  personal  promise  to  with- 
draw from  Kiao-Chau  when  Russia  is  ready  to 
take  it  over." 

A    NEW    FACTOR PROVIDENCE    AS    MARPLOT. 

Happily  for  England,  however,  <*a  new  and 
unexpected  factor  has  been  introduced  into  the 
problem  by  the  easily  gained  naval  triumph  of 
America,  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an  im- 
perial spirit  in  the  United  States,  and  the  unex- 
pected assertion  of  American  pretensions  in  the 
far  East.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  almost  this 
vital  change  has  occurred  in  the  international 
situation,  and  it  is  a  change  as  beneficial  to  Brit- 
ish interests  as  it  is  disturbing  to  the  calculations 
of  their  opponents.  It  would  be  disturbing  even 
if  it  were  unaccompanied  by  the  remarkable 
gravitation  of  England  and  America  toward  each 
other,  and  the  unmistakable  evidence  afforded 
that  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  grasped  the  fact 


of  the  solidarity  of  their  interests  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  the  answer  Providence  has  fur- 
nished to  the  Emperor's  plan  of  the  continental 
alliance." 

THE    KAISER    VERSUS    UNCLE    SAM. 

The  Kaiser,  we  are  told,  is  impatient  and  has 
a  holy  horror  of  republics.  He  is  likely  to  do 
something  impetuous  and  then  *  *  find  he  has  no 
choice  between  submitting  to  a  rebuff  in  the 
Philippines  and  a  war  with  America." 

*<At  this  moment  the  question  turns  on 
whether  the  German  Emperor  can  induce  Russia 
and  France  to  join  him  in  a  demonstration  of 
superior  naval  force  to  that  possessed  by  the 
United  States,  both  in  the  Pacific  and  the  At. 
lantic  ;  and  the  answer  to  that  question  largely 
depends  on  whether  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia between  them  can  exercise  sufficient  personal 
pressure  in  England  to  induce  our  government, 
in  return  for  some  empty  concessions  in  Africa, 
some  easily  broken  promises  in  China,  to  hold 
its  hand,  to  hesitate  for  the  necessary  moment, 
while  they  enforce  their  will  on  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  peril  to  the  creation  of  a  real 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  and  it  is  one  that  is  close 
at  hand." 

THE   CRISIS    IN    THE    LIFE   OF   ANOLO-SAXONDOM. 

The  writer  fears  lest  the  British  Government 
may  not  be  alive  to  the  immense  issues  involved. 
He  says  : 

<<  When  the  time  for  decision  and  for  action 
arrives — whether  the  crisis  comes  as  a  collision 
off  the  Philippines  or  as  a  naval  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  three  powers,  dragging  Italy 
and  Austria  in  their  train — there  will  be  no  room 
for  delay  or  indecision.  The  psychological  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  will 
pass  with  the  flash  of  a  never -recurring  instant 
of  time,  and  England  may  not  be  ready  to  meet 
it.  She  will  not  be  ready  if  the  wiles  of  the 
German  Emperor  are  of  any  avail.  .  .  .  The 
menace  of  a  continental  alliance  to  deter  Eng- 
land, as  a  European  power,  from  taking  the  de- 
cisive step  beyond  the  seas  which  would,  in  the 
end,  make  her  independent  of  Europe,  has  only 
to  be  faced  in  order  to  prove  a  hrutum  fulmen  or 
damp  squib.     But  will  it  so  be  faced  ? 

*  <  One  reason  for  doubting  our  firmness  and 
resolution  is  that  the  British  Government  is  blind 
to  the  growing  belief  on  the  continent  in  the 
solidarity  of  continental  interests  as  against  An- 
glo-Saxon. Only  those  who  live  abroad  in  the 
center  of  diplomatic  and  official  influences  can 
realize  how  strong  a  hold  this  opinion  has  gained 
on  the  minds  of  foreign  statesmen." 
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A    WARNING. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  veiled  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  Queen  Victoria  : 

<  *  The  sincere  desire  for  peace,  the  anxiety  to 
let  a  long  reign  close  without  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  lias  already  enfeebled  the  arm  of  Eng. 
land  and  given  her  adversaries  advantages  that 
they  never  should  have  possessed.  The  same 
motives  may  again  produce  the  same  results,  but 
a  cleavage  between  England  and  A  meHca  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  solid  union  was  on  the 
point  of  being  cemented  would  be  too  heavy  a 
price  to  pay  even  for  the  personal  gratification  of 
one  who  is  entitled  to  and  who  has  received  great 
consideration.  The  present  international  com. 
plications  cannot  well  pass  off  without  England 
having  to  make  a  momentous  decision,  and  she 
will  possibly  have  to  take  it  in  face  of  the  threat 
of  war.  But  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be 
taken,  under  the  existing  or  some  different  set  of 
circumstances.  If  she  is  unequal  to  the  ordeal, 
a  momentary  but  inglorious  peace  will  have  been 
obtained  ;  but  when  the  whole  secret  history  of 
the  causes  of  our  weak  and  vacillating  policy  in 
recent  years  is  revealed,  the  British  monarchy 
itself  will  be  doomed." 


WHY  HENRY  TRADUCED  DREYFUS. 

THE  relentless  F.  C.  Conybeare  returns  to  the 
charge  with  **  A  New  Development  in  the 
Dreyfus  Case  *'  in  the  December  National  Review. 
'*  Treason  in  the  French  War  OflBce"  is  the 
heading  of  his  paper.  Its  aim  is  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  ( /olonel  Henry's  persistent  en- 
deavor to  fasten  the  guilt  on  Dreyfus  and  to  ex- 
culpate Esterhazy.  Why  did  Henry  heap  crime 
on  crime  to  convict  Dreyfus  or  keep  him  con- 
victed ?  An  adequate  motive  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  alleged  anti- Semitic  passion,  or  devotion 
to  the  honor  of  the  army,  or  anxiety  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  his  chiefs. 

<<  What,  then,  could  have  been.  Henry's 
motive?  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Paris 
press  that  he  had  really  been  for  years  past  an 
accomplice  in  the  treason  of  Esterhazy.  and  was 
all  the  while  giving  him  out  of  the  War  Office 
secret  military  documents  to  be  sold  to  (-olonel 
von  Schwarzkoppen.  Thic  is  an  hypothesis 
which  merits  examination." 

Esterhazy  and  Henry  were  friends — '*  old 
comrades."  When  Picquart  finds  proofs  of 
Esterhazy,  not  Dreyfus,  being  the  guilty  man, 
Henry  defends  Esterhazy — **  the  paid  spy  of  the 
Germans,  the  would-be  Uhlan,  whose  dream  is 
Paris  stormed  and  sacked  amid  flames  by  a 
hundred  thousand  drunken  Prussian  soldiers." 


Why  did  Henry  fall  to  recognize  Esterhasy's 
handwriting  in  the  bordereau  f  Why  did  he 
forge  and  lie  to  shield  Esterhazy  ?  The  truth, 
the  writer  says,  is  this  :  »*  Henry  was  supplying 
Esterhazy  with  documents  from  the  War  Office 
itself  before  1894."  The  bordereau  was  brought 
in  that  year.  Henry  would  have  destroyed  it, 
but  dared  not,  because  he  knew  there  was  an  in 
dependent  record  of  it. 


DREYFUS    A    *<LIGUTNINO    CONDUCTOB. 
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**  Everything,  therefore,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bordereau  remained  in  the  War 
Office  in  spite  of  Henry  and  not  by  his  good- 
will. Finding  in  September,  1894,  that  he 
could  not  destroy  a  document  compromising  so 
deeply  the  agent  through  whom  he  was  selling 
secrets  to  Schwarzkoppen,  he  usea  the  unpopu- 
lar Jew,  Dreyfus,  as  a  lightning  conductor  and 
drew  off  the  suspicion  on  to  him.  Nothing  else 
explains  his  fiendish  anxiety  in  1894  to  secure 
Dreyfus'  condemnation. " 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  note  from 
Schwarzkoppen  which  Picquart  uneartned  and 
proceeds  : 

*'  Esterhazy,  we  perceive,  had  offered  himself 
as  a  spy  to  Schwarzkoppen.  But  the  latter 
hesitated  to  accept  his  services.  He  must,  any- 
how, have  evidence  of  his  being  an  officer.  Even 
if  he  is,  a  regimental  officer  is  not  much  use  as  a 
spy.  It  is  only  staff  officers  who  can  supply 
really  big  secrets.  Now  we  know  that  Schwarz- 
koppen did  ov(»ntually  accept  Esterhazy's  services, 
that  he  remunerated  them  with  sums  enormou? 
for  an  ordinary  spy,  that  when  he  left  Paris  he 
had  such  ample  knowledge  of  PVench  secrets 
that  he  declared  that  he  would  not  say  *  thank 
you '  to  the  French  authorities  even  if  they 
turned  him  loose  in  their  militarv  bureaus  armed 
with  keys  to  all  their  safes.  To  have  furnished 
him  so  amply,  Esterhazy  must  have  had  an 
accomplice  or  accomplices  inside  the  War  Office  ; 
and  it  was  Imcause  he  could  show  not  only  his 
officer's  l)rev(^t,  hut  proofs  of  his  intimacy  with  " 
Henry,  that  Schwarzkoppen  eventually,  after  so 
much  hesitation,  adopted  liim. 

' '  This  account  is  the  more  probable  because, 
according  to  a  statenuMit  published  in  the  In- 
transiypant  of  Decembt'r  5,  1897,  Esterhazy  him- 
self took  a  leading  share  in  the  discovery  of  Drey- 
fus' treason.  Roch(jfort  must  have  learned  this 
from  Esterhazv  himself  or  from  some  of  the 
War  Office  gang.  Th(i  Marquis  de  Mords  shares 
with  Esterhazy,  it  is  true,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
gang,  the  glory  of  having  denounced  Dreyfus, 
but  the  two  men  were  intimate  friends.  It  looks 
as  if,  at  Henry's  suggestion,  Esterhazy  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 894,  had  set  on  Mores  to  denounce  Dreyfus." 
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DR.  LTMAN  ABBOTT  ON  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  December  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  writes  with  his  ac- 
customed clearness  and  breadth  of  view  on  the  siib- 
.   ject  of  our  national  dealings  with  the  Indian  race. 

Dr.  Abbott  finds  the  root  of  the  whole  *  *  prob- 
lem ''  in  the  reservation  system.  To  reform  our 
Indian  administration  the  essential  thing  to  do  is 
to  abolish  that  system.  This  involves  placing 
the  Indian  on  an  equality  of  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity with  the  Caucasian  and  the  negro.  '  *  Cease 
to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  red  man,"  says  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, **  and  treat  him  as  a  man.  Treat  him  as  we 
have  treated  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
Scandinavians.  Many  of  them  are  no  better  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  than  the  Indians  ;  but 
we  have  thrown  on  them  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  custody,  and  they  have  learned  to  live 
by  living.  Treat  them  as  we  have  treated  the 
negro.  As  a  race  the  African  is  less  competent 
than  the  Indian  ;  but  we  do  not  shut  the  negroes 
up  in  reservations  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
politically  appointed  parents  called  agents.  The 
lazy  grow  hungry  ;  the  criminal  are  punished  ; 
the  industrious  get  on.  And  though  sporadic 
cases  of  injustice  are  frequent  and  often  tragic, 
they  are  the  gradually  disappearing  relics  of  a 
slavery  that  is  past,  and  the  negro  is  finding  his 
place,  in  American  life  gradually,  both  as  a  race 
and  as  an  individual.  The  reform  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  :  Let  the 
Indian  administer  his  own  affairs  and  take  his 
chances.  The  future  relations  of  the  Indians 
with  the  Government  should  be  precisely  the 
same  as  the  relations  of  any  other  individual,  the 
readers  of  this  article  or  the  writer  of  it,  for  ex- 
ample. This  should  be  the  objective  point,  and 
the  sooner  we  can  get  there  the  better.  But  this 
will  bring  hardship  and  even  injustice  on  some 
individuals  I  Doubtless.  The  world  has  not  yet 
found  any  way  in  wliich  all  hardship  and  all  in- 
justice to  individuals  can  be  avoided.  Turn  the 
Indian  loose  on  the  continent  and  the  race  will 
disappear  I     Certainly.     The  sooner  the  better. 

**  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  en- 
deavor to -preserve  intact  the  Indian  race  than 
the  Hungarians,  Poles,  or  Italians.  Americans 
all,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
American  statesmanship.  Let  us  understand  once 
for  all  that  an  inferior  race  must  either  adapt 
and  conform  itself  to  the  higher  civilization, 
wherever  the  two  come  in  conflict,  or  else  die. 
This  is  the  law  of  God,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Let  Christian  philanthropy  do  all  it  can 
to  help  the  Indian  to  conform  to  American  civi- 
lization ;  but  let  not  sentimentalism  fondly  imag- 
ine that  it  can  save  any  race  or  any  community 
from  this  inexorable  law." 


SUGGESTED    REFORMS. 

This  general  and  radical  reform  involves  cer- 
tain specific  cures,  which  Dr.  Abbott  outlines 
thus  : 

♦♦1.  The  Indian  Bureau  ought  to  be  taken  at 
once  and  forever  out  of  politics.  The  Govern- 
ment should  find  the  man  most  expert  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians — he  may  be  the  present  Com 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs — and  instruct  him  to 
bring  the  Indian  Bureau  to  a  close  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Once  appointed  to  office  for  • 
that  purpose,  he  should  stay  there  till  the  work 
is  completed.  I  believe  that  in  one  respect  an 
army  oflBcer  would  be  the  best  fitted  for  such  a 
post,  because  he  would  be  eager  to  bnng  the 
work  to  a  close,  while  the  civilian  would  see  a 
hundred  reasons  why  it  should  be  continued  from 
year  to  year.  His  subordinates  should  be  Indian 
experts,  and  removed  only  for  cause,  never  for 
political  reasons. 

"2.  There  are,  it  is  said,  ten  or  a  dozen  reserva- 
tions in  which  the  land  has  already  been  allotted 
in  severalty  and  the  reservations  broken  up. 
The  agents  in  such  cases  should  be  dismissed. 
If  the  Indian  still  needs  a  guardian,  if  there  is 
danger  that  his  land  will  be  taxed  away  from 
him  or  that  he  will  be  induced  to  sell  it  for  a 
song,  the  courts,  not  the  executive,  should  be  his 
guardian.  Guardianship  is  a  function  the  courts 
are  accustomed  to  exercise.  It  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  law  such  that  an  Indian  could 
always  appeal  to  a  federal  judge  to  have  his  tax 
appraisal  revised,  and  always  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  federal  judge  any  proposed  sale  of  real 
estate. 

**3.  The  Indian  and  every  Indian  should  be 
amenable  to  the  law  and  entitled  to  its  protec- 
tion. I  believe  that,  despite  occasional  injustice 
from  local  prejudice,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to 
leave  their  interests  to  be  protected  by  the  courts 
of  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  live  ;  for 
I  believe  that  the  American  people,  and  certainly 
the  American  judiciary,  can  be  trusted.  The 
policy  of  distrust  has  intensified  the  local  preju- 
dice against  the  Indian.  But  it  would  be  easy, 
if  it  be  necessary,  to  provide  that  any  Indian 
might  sue  in  a  United  States  court,  or  if  sued  or 
prosecuted  might  transfer  the  suit  to  a  United 
States  court.  I  assume  there  is  no  constitutional 
provision  against  such  a  law. 

BREAK    UP   THE    RESERVATION    SYSTEM. 

**4.  All  reservations  in  which  the  land  is 
capable  of  allotment  in  severalty  should  be  al- 
lotted as  rapidly  as  the  work  of  surveying  and 
making  out  the  warra'nts  can  be  carried  on.  The 
unallotted  land  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
held  by  the  L^nited  States  in  trust  for  the  In- 
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dians.  How  to  be  expended  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Not  in  food  and  clothing,  which  only 
pauperize.  The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  the 
Indian  is,  if  he  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.  Perhaps  in  agricultural  implements  ;  per- 
haps in  schools  ;  perhaps  in  public  improvements  ; 
perhaps  in  all  three.  When  the  land  is  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  be  allotted  in  severalty,  as  in  the 
case  of  extended  grazing  lands,  for  example,  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  skillful  lawyer  should  be 
able  to  devise  some  way  in  which  the  tribe  could 
be  incorporated  and  the  land  given  to  the  cor- 
poration in  fee  simple  ;  in  which  case  the  shares 
of  stock  possibly  for  a  time  should  be  inalienable, 
except  by  approval  of  the  court ;  or  possibly  the 
property  might  even  be  administered  for  a  time 
by  a  receiver  appointed  by  and  answerable  to  the 
court. 

*  •  5.  Every  Indian  should  be  at  once  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  subject  as  every  other 
man  is  to  the  law  of  the  locality  and  the  processes 
of  the  courts  where  he  is,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  Indian  with  his  blanket  should 
have  the  privilege  of  traveling  where  he  will,  as 
much  as  the  Italian  with  her  shawl. 

'  <  6.  Finally,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  tribal 
organization  is  dissolved  and  the  reservation  is 
broken  up,  the  Indian  should  have  a  ballot,  on 
the  same  terms  as  other  citizens ;  not  so  much 
because  his  vote  will  add  to  the  aggregate  wis- 
dom of  the  community  as  because  the  ballot  is 
the  Americanos  protection  from  injustice. 

*  *  The  reform  is  very  simple,  if  it  is  very  rad- 
ical. It  is  :  Apply  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  the  American  method  ;  treat  the  Indian 
as  other  men  are  treated  ;  set  him  free  from  his 
trammels ;  cease  to  coddle  him  ;  in  a  word,  in 
lieu  of  paternal  protection,  which  does  not  pro- 
tect, and  free  rations,  which  keep  him  in  beg- 
gary, give  him  justice  and  liberty  and  let  him 
take  care  of  himself. " 


A  FRENCH  ESTIMATE  OF  AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM. 

MBRUNETlfeRE'S  article  on  ^*  Catholicism 
•  in  the  United  States  '*  in  the  November 
Revue  defi  Deux  MondeSy  already  widely  com- 
mented on  in  the  daily  press,  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  condensation.  Covering  forty-two 
pages  of  the  Revue,  it  also  covers  the  historical 
ground  of  its  subject  in  a  characteristically  thor- 
ough and  concise  manner  which,  if  it  leaves 
nothing  essential  to  be  added,  oilers  an  almost 
equal  resistance  to  the  process  of  really  adequate 
selection.  It  has  salient  points,  of  course,  and 
of  these  some  have  been  chosen  for  comment  by  a 
uniform  impulse,  whether  for  censure  or  approval. 


What  lends  its  subject  special  pertiniio  Jb 
France  and  Italy — and  doubtless  one  should  in- 
clude Germany — is  the  heated  discuMicA- tliiA 
has  been  going  on  abroad  during  the  year  or 
more  which  has  elapsed  since  the  pabUcetioii  ol 
the  French  translation  of  Father  Elliott^e  **  Life 
of  Father  Hecker,**  the  founder  of  the  PeolietiL 
Here  in  America,  where  Christian  democreej 
runs  in  the  blood,  this  book  has  needed  no  de- 
fenders ;  but  it  is  still  the  subject  of  bitter 
attack  in  Europe  by  a  section  of  the  CathoBo 
body  which  is  opposed  to  the  Leonine  policy  of 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  providential  indications 
of  the  time. 

Speaking  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Gb- 
tholicism  in  the  United  States  within  the  apeeo 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  M.  Brunetidre 

*  <  Has  liberty  alone  accomplished  all  this, 
claimed  by  some  ?  But  liberty,  though  the 
dition  of  all  things,  is  neither  the  active  agent 
nor  the  reason  of  anything ;  the  cause  must  he 
looked  for  deeper  down.  If  there  are  apedal 
and  local  causes,  causes  truly  *■  American'  of  this 
prodigious  development,  there  are  others  more 
general  and  which  possibly  pertain  to  the  Y%rf 
essence  of  Catholicism.  Writing  sixty  yesn 
ago,  Tocqueville  remarked  that  the  men  of  his 
day  were  naturally  little  inclined  to  believe,  Init 
as  soon  as  they  had  any  religion  whatOTer  thej 
likewise  discovered  in  themselves  a  secret  instinet 
which  pushed  them  unaware  toward  Catholicism. 
And  he  went  on  to  say  that  should  the  Church 
finally  succeed  in  escaping  the  political  hatreds 
it  had  engendered,  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  then  apparently  unfavoraUe, 
would  become  friendly  to  it,  and  that  Catholicism 
would  suddenly  make  great  conquests.  And 
this,"  proceeds  M.  Brunoti^re,  **is  what  is  visi- 
ble in  America  in  this  century  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  what  I  wish  to  show."  Needy 
half  of  his  article  is  given  to  this  demonstration^ 
not  confined  to  facts  and  figures,  though  bristling 
with  them,  but  including  brief  sketches  of  the 
matter  and  manner  of  American  apologetics. 

THE    CHURCH    QUESTION. 

<  <  If  we  are  not  Christians  we  can  take  on  that 
subject  any  side  we  choose  !  But  since  we  sre 
Christians — and  we  are  so  from  the  moment  that 
we  are  Episcopalians  or  Baptists,  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians — we  need  a  rule  to  guide  us ;  and 
as  this  rule  can  be  such  only  on  condition  of  ex* 
isting  apart  from  us,  of  being  exterior,  anterior, 
and  superior  to  us  ;  and  as  experience  proves 
that  it  is  not  always  clear  ;  and  as  we  are  im* 
mersed  in  our  occupations,  which  are  to  labrar 
with  our  hands,  to  be  merchants  or  bankeiSi 
doctors  or  lawyers,  how  requisite  to  us  are  men 
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whose  only  occupation  is  the  study  of  this  nile. 
And  finally,  since  this  study  niay  lead  even  these 
to  different  conclusions,  how  necessary  to  us  a 
voice  which  shall  recall  to  unity  their  divisions, 
divergences,  and  contradictions.  Thus  reasoned 
American  Catholics,  in  a  manner  which,  for  my 
part,  it  would  puzzle  me  to  find  other  than  ex- 
cellent. And  yet,  from  this  very  argument,  their 
adversaries  instantly  derived  a  new  method  of 
attack."  To  this  attack,  aimed  at  the  alleged 
want  of  patriotism  involved  in  the  reference  to 
an  external  rule — to  Rome,  in  fact — M.  Brune- 
ti^re  opposes  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Balti- 
more councils  and  the  pastoral  letters  of  the 
American  bishops  and  the  manifest  patriotism 
displayed  by  Catholics  in  every  emergency. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    CATHOLICS    AN    OBSTACLE. 

Turning  to  another  point  he  says  .- 

*  *  There  is,  finally,  another  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States 
which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  several  times, 
but  which  I  hardly  dare  to  mention,  as  1  am  not 
in  a  position  to  gauge  its  force  or  even  to  verify 
its  existence.  Is  it  really  true — can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  in  this  great  democracy  the  humble 
origin  and  actual  condition  of  the  majority  of 
Catholics  have  cast  an  unfavorable  light  upon 
the  doctrines  they  profess  ?  So  it  was  thought 
among  ourselves  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  our  philosophers  thought  they 
*  cleansed  *  themselves  by  ceasing  to  be  Chris- 
tians ;  and  what  repelled  or  displeased  our  aris- 
tocrats in  Catholicism  was  that  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  common  people.  *  For  the*  last  hundred 
years,*  wrote  Voltaire,  <  only  the  rabble  have  em- 
braced it ,  *  and  nothing  seemed  more  odious  to 
the  men  of  the  Encyclopedia  than  to  be  obliged 
to  think  *  like  their  tailor  or  their  washerwoman.  * 
We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  Americans 
share  'this  manner  of  considering  and  feeling. 
There  would  be  in  it  somewhat  not  merely  too 
aristocratic,  but,  to  speak  plainly,  too  inhuman. 
Whatever  inequality  there  may  be — and  ought 
to  be-^— between  men,  since  we  are  all  equal  in 
presence  of  suffering  and  death,  we  ought  also  to 
be  so  in  presence  of  religion.  But  if  there  must 
be  two  sorts  of  cult — one  for  *  the  common  peo- 
ple' and  the  other  for  <  the  multi-millionaires  ' — 
far  from  this  distinction  being  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  Catholicism  in  the  future,  it  will  on 
the  contrary  be  its  pledge  and  guaranty.  Cer- 
tain denominations  may  be  denominations  of 
aristocrats.  Catholicism  is  to-day  more  than 
ever  the  communion  of  the  humble.  As  long  as 
it  continues  so  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  will  go 
out  to  it.  They  love  the  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween its  solemn  pomps  and  the  popular  character 


of  its  teachings.  And  that  is  why,  if  there  really 
are  haughty  sects  which  have  no  room  in  their 
churches  for  the  poor  and  disinherited  of  the 
earth,  we  pray  God  that  they  may  not  hide  the 
fact,  but  rather  glory  in  it !  In  our  increasingly 
democratic  society  nothing  will  better  serve  the 
interests  of  Catholicism.  In  hoc  signu  vincet — it 
will  conquer  by  this  sign  ;  and  if  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  nowhere  more  rapid  than  in  Amer- 
ica, that  is  precisely  why  Catholicism  can  no- 
where entertain  higher  expectations." 

RATIONALISM    AND.  INDIVIDUALISM. 

To  these  words  as  understood  by  Americans — 
and  again  on  account  of  the  discussions  still  rag- 
ing over  the  *'Life  of  Father  Hecker" — M. 
Brunetiere  devotes  considerable  space.  They  do 
not  mean  in  America,  he  says,  what  they  mean 
in  Europe. 

*  <  The  word  rationalism  over  there  does  not  so 
much  signify  what  is  *  rational '  to  the  German 
or  the  Frenchman  as  what  is  *  reasonable, '  what 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  pure  reason, 
what  is  analogous  to  the  dictates  of  ordinary 
common  sense.  .  .  .  So,  too,  individualism  in 
America — and  perhaps  in  England — does  not 
consist,  as  with  us,  in  permitting  one's  self  what- 
ever is  not  expressly  forbidden  by  law,  and  in 
arrogating,  if  need  be,  the  right  to  set  one's  self 
above  even  that,  but  in  desiring  to  be  subject  to 
law  only,  and  not  to  combat  or  reform  it,  even 
in  case  of  necessity,  except  by  appealing  to  its 
assistance." 

And  again,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing this  distinction  if  American  Catholicism  is  to 
be  understood  by  Europeans,  he  adds  : 

*<  What  is  there,  neverthelesss,  that  is  danger- 
ous in  individualism  ?  In  principle  but  one 
thing,  which  is  that  each  of  us  is  liable  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  making  himself  not  merely 
the  iudge,  but  the  lawful  sovereign,  of  his  own 
actions  ;  and  another  thing  in  practice  or  in  fact, 
which  is  the  temptation  to  subordinate  or  subject 
others  to  the  requirements  of  our  personal  devel- 
opment. But  if,  on  one  hand,  like  the  Catholics 
of  America,  one  applies  the  efforts  of  his  individ- 
ualism only  to  make  himself  more  worthy  of  a 
task  whose  essential  object  is  simply  to  sustain 
the  laithful  or  to  propagate  the  faith,  and  if,  on 
the  other,  one  consents  that  it  shall  not  be  him- 
self, but  an  external  authority  which  shall  judge 
us,  a  visible  authority,  and  one  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
danger  would  have  disappeared  entirely,  but  assur- 
edly it  would  have  been  singularly  lessened.  So  it 
was  that  the  same  man  could  write  -.  *  The  increas- 
ing action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Joined  to  a  more  ac- 
tive cooperation  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  faith- 
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ful,  will  elevate  the  part  of  human  personality  to 
an  intensity  of  force  and  grandeur  productive  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Churcli.'  And 
almost  on  the  same  page  :  *  In  case  of  obscurity 
or  doubt  concerning  what  is  the  divinely  revealed 
truth,  or  whether  what  prompts  the  soul  is  or  is 
not  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  divine  teacher  or  criterion, 
the  authority  of  the  Church.'  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  sayings  of  Father 
Hecker." 

Seldom  has  a  foreigner  devoted  equal  pains  to 
a  study  of  an  American  phenomenon,  in  general 
or  in  particular.  An  immense  amount  of  friendly 
research  has  been  devoted  to  a  study  that  takes  in 
every  essential  point  of  its  subjc^ct  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  shows  an  equal  acquaintance 
with  the  actors  in  it,  from  Archbishop  Carroll 
down  to  Archbishops  Keane  and  Ireland  and 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  now  stand  abroad  as  the 
significant  exponents  of  all  that  goes  there  by  the 
name  of  **  Americanism." 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

IN  Education  for  December  Mr.  Charles  Ed. 
ward  Waters  tells  what  he  has  been  able  to 
learn  about  educational  conditions  in  Porto  Rico. 
He  complains,  however,  that  official  reports  con- 
tain very  meager  statistics. 

Of  the  estimated  550  schools  on  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  40  schools  (a  little  more  than  7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number)  are  classed  as  private 
or  church  schools  and  the  others  are  styled  pub- 
lic schools,  although  they  are  supported  by  tui- 
tion fees  instead  of  a  school  tax.  (Poor  children 
are  exempted  from  payment  for  books  or  tuition. ) 
Tlie  tuition  fees  in  1897  amounted  to  something 
more  than  330,000  Cuban  j9C505  (the  peso  is  valued 
at  92  6-10  cents),  and  this  total  was  apportioned 
between  the  two  districts  (barrios)  into  which  the 
island  is  divided  for  purposes  of  school  admin- 
istration. 

THE    SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION. 

'<  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  language 
the  system  of  school  organization  on  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  appears  to  be  formidable  and  com- 
plex— not  to  say  perplexing.  But  on  his  ob- 
taining an  insight  into  the  system  of  education 
pertaining  thereon  the  American  is  struck  with 
its  similarity  to  the  system  prevailing  in  his  own 
country  :  the  primary  school,  for  children  of  five 
years  and  under  that  age  ;  the  auxiliary  (inter- 
mediate) school ;  the  elementary  (grammar)  school, 
and  the  superior  (high)  school,  uj  maintained 
generally  in  the  cities  or  large  towns,  while  the 
rurale  or  ungraded  school  of  the  interior  of  the 


island  reminds  him  of  the  sometimes   mentioned 
'  deestrik  skule  *  of  our  own  New  England.    The 
whole  system,  however,  of  Porto  Rican  edaca- 
tion  more  closely  resembles  the  *  common-schoor 
system  preVailiug  in  the  United  States  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  m  the  world.    It  is  necessary 
to  say  that  only  to  a  limited  extent  is  advantage 
taken  of  the  means  as  they  exist  to  secure  an 
education  to  the  children  of  school  age  living  on 
the  island,   the  estimated  school   population  of 
which  is  125,700  (05,400  boys  and  60,300  girls). 
The  maximum  school  attendance  for  the  same 
year    was    28,000    pupils — including    5,000    loi 
/?o^>re5  (20,000  boys  and  8,000  girls),  or  a  little 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  en- 
rollment.    There  are  three  schools  (two  in  the 
north   barrio  and  one  in  the  south  barrio)   on  the 
island  for  adults,  with  a  total  estimated  attend- 
ance of  less  than  200  pupils. 

*  *  The  primary  schools  of  Porto  Rico  are 
mixed  schools  taught  by  women.  But  here  co- 
education may  be  said  to  end.  In  the  auxiliary, 
the  elementary,  and  the  superior  school  there  is 
no  association  of  the  sexes,  girls  being  taught  in 
one  place  by  women  teachers  (sometimes  Sisters 
of  Charity)  and  boys  in  another  place  by  men 
teachers.  The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  is 
similar  to  tin?  course  of  study  in  the  common  or 
public  school  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
in  the  superior  school,  however,  falls  short  by  at 
least  one  year  of  the  work  done  in  our  secondary 
or  high  school. 

UIGHEK    EDUCATION. 

*'The  collegiate  institute  located  in  San  Juan 
and  supported  by  the  government  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  the  seeker  after  knowledge  on  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  Tlui  course  of  study  in  the  insti- 
tute ])rovides  for  one  modern  language  (elective 
on  the  part  of  the  student),  for  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  g(M)logy,  botany,  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  and  chemistry  and  physics.  The  sciences 
are  imperfectly  taught  by  nmson  of  lack  of  labora- 
tory facilities.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  the 
graduate  of  the  institute  after  a  four  years*  course, 
a  course  that  may  be  compared  with  the  close  of 
the  sophomore  year  in  the  recoj^nized  colleges 
in  America.  Th(i  average  age  of  graduates  is 
ninet(^en  years  and  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
matriculates  are  gratluat(?d — there  were  in  the 
class  recently  gra(iuated  less  than  20  to  receive 
the  degree.  A  tution  f(M»  of  2^  pesos  a  year  is 
charged  for  each  study  taki^i  up  by  the  student. 
It  is  stated  that  three  young  women  have  grad- 
uated from  the  institute  and  that  its  courses  of 
study  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  The 
young  woman  of  Porto  Rico  has  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  advantages  of  higher  education  for  women. 
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although  she  sometimes  takes  a  finishing  course 
(of  study)  in  the  United  States. 

* » The  priests'  college  receives  a  -num  ber  of 
students  as  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  But 
the  writer  of  this  article  is  reliably  informed  that 
it  is  not  infrequent  for  students  to  remain  in  this 
college  until  their  desired  education  is  complete, 
when  they  withdraw  without  taking  orders." 


A  PLEA  FOR  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

IN  Appleion^s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  De- 
cember Isabella  G.  Oakley  laments  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old-time  school  playground  in 
many  of  our  American  villages  and  smaller 
towns.  If  it  is  worth  while  for  the  friends  of 
education  in  large  cities  to  exert  themselves,  as 
they  are  doing,  to  provide  open-air  playgrounds 
for  school  children,  the  matter  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  rural  and  suburban  communities. 

In  many  places  central  school  buildings  are 
erected  surrounded  by  fine  lawns,  which  must 
be  kept  immaculate.  The  old-fashioned  recess, 
**that  time-honored  joy  of  the  American  school- 
boy and  school-girl,"  is  abolished. 

*•  The  cheerful  sounds  of  play  no  more  reecho; 
the  little  ones  march  in  *  lock  step  *  from  the  doors 
to  the  very  curb  of  this  immaculate  ornate  inclo- 
sure.  If  on  this  beautiful  lawn  any  impulsive 
youngster  is  caught  running  or  performing  an 
instinctive  hop-scotch  or  leap-frog,  he  is  sure  to 
be  seen  by  a  watching  and  powerful  janitor  and 
reported.  Leap-frog  and  profanity,  in  the  true 
Draconian  spirit,  are  alike  visited  with  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  a  visit  to  the  principal's  oflBce. 
However,  in  default  of  a  playground  the  new 
school-house  provides  a  gymnasium  for  physical 
culture.  I  speak  now  of  a  particular  school,  the 
pride  of  a  simple  village  and  a  type  of  many. 
This  gymnasium  is  a  costly  room  filled  with 
elaborate  apparatus,  most  of  which  is  suited  only 
to  the  high-school  pupils  and  never  touched  by  the 
majority,  who  leave  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen; 
their  physical  exercises  have  been  chiefly  pro- 
vided for  by  a  box  of  dumb  bells  and  wands.  In 
many  schools  the  <  gymnasium '  is  a  cavernous  and 
ugly  basement,  a  place  full  of  shadows  cast  by  the 
gloomy  arches  on  which  the  building  rests,  with 
walls  of  brick  and  floors  of  asphalt.  Little 
troops  of  silent,  pale  children  arrive  and  depart 
all  day  for  their  physical  culture,  a  dreary  repe- 
tition of  silent  dumb-bell  exercises.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  among  them  ;  no  sound  is 
heard  but  the  jingle  of  the  piano  and  the  sharp 
tones  of  the  monitor's  counting.  I  have  never 
heard  the  children  count  aloud  or  accompany  the 
calisthenics  by  singing  except  in  a  private  school. 
What  an  alternative  for  a  free  recess  !     No  peni- 


tentiary drill  could  be  more  perfunctory,  spirit- 
less, dead.  It  must  be  said  of  the  public  schools 
that  the  thing  they  most  seem  to  dread  is  the 
sound  of  a  child's  voice.  The  rude,  untrained 
intonations,  the  slovenly  speech,  the  slouching 
attitude  remain  rude,  slovenly,  and  slouch mg,  for 
all  the  school  attempts  to  do  for  their  improve- 
ment is  infinitely  little.  Even  the  blessed  relief 
of  shaking  the  arm  and  hand  to  attract  the  teach- 
er's attention  has  been  reduced  in  some  schools 
to  lifting  two  fingers." 

The  pupils  generally  hate  their  *< physical-cul- 
ture "  exercises,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
they  would  hate  just  as  sincerely  regulated  games 
**  superintended  by  some  impossible  master  of 
sports."  What  they  want  and  what  they  should 
have  is  spontaneity  in  play. 

There  is  no  place  to  play  in  except  the  base 
ment  or  the   streets.     This   basement  *♦  recrea- 
tion "  is  painful  to  witness  :    »*  Running  and  loud 
talking  are  forbidden  ;  a  police  of  teachers  keep 
the  restless  little  prisoners  within  bounds." 

THE    SOCIAL    ETHICS    OF    THE    PLAYGROUND. 

**Not  to  Study,  because  the  teacher  will  ex- 
plain everything,  and  to  behave  just  well  enough 
to  get  safe  out  of  school,  is  the  simple  code  which 
covers  the  conduct  of  average  children.  To  ex 
tend  this  code  to  ideas  of  social  duty — the  high  • 
est — is  not  possible  while  they  do  not  form  a  so 
ciety.  Cultivation  of  friendship  is  just  as  much 
out  of  the  case ;  awakening  of  ideals  an  impos- 
sibility. But  thrown  together  half  an  hour  or 
more  each  day,  the  dead  machinery  that  pulls  the 
bells  and  adds  the  marks  within  the  school  walls 
gives  way  to  life  ;  and  here  a  man  who  sympa- 
thizes with  childhood  has  all  the  opportunity  he 
needs,  and  probably  much  more  than  he  can  use, 
in  providing  for  that  life  where  a  code  of  reci- 
procity and  honor  must  be  established.  It  is  not 
as  the  magistrate  he  will  successfully  rule,  but 
as  the  sympathetic  general  in  the  field,  whose 
very  name  is  a  talisman  and  an  inspiration  to 
every  man.  In  the  school-yard  the  bully,  who 
comes  to  the  front  in  about  every  tenth  cliild, 
needs  to  be  repressed  ;  the  foul  mouth  must  be 
cleansed  ;  against  these  prevailing  evils  the  play- 
ground has  a  protection  the  street  cannot  possess. 
The  boy's  world  is  a  peculiar  world,  certainly, 
making  laws  for  itself  as  rigorous  and  about  as 
barbarous  as  those  of  a  gang  of  pirates  ;  but  it  is 
through  his  esprit  de  corps  he  can  be  uplifted  and 
educated  ;  the  individual  may  be  a  selfish  animal ; 
as  one  of  a  body  he  is  capable  of  heroism  and 
devotion  to  a  noble  idea.  He  can  be  a  friend  : 
the  playground  is  the  field  for  the  natural  growth 
of  friendships,  and  youth  the  generous  time  of 
their  birth." 
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PARNBLL  AS  AN  INTER-RACIAL  TYPE. 

MR.  LOUIS  GARVIN  contributes  a  very 
brilliant  paper  to  the  December  Fort- 
nightly on  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  his  power. 
He  declares : 

«*The  power  and  the  tragedy  of  Pameirs 
career  require  great  comparisons.  His  fate  was 
as  tragic  as  that  of  Antony  or  Mary.  Among 
his  contemporaries  Bismarck  only  was  like  him 
in  epic  cast  of  character.  In  English  politics  the 
character  of  Parnell  in  simple  solidity,  deep 
craft,  conquering  force,  and  the  ruling  ascend- 
ency of  sheer  non- scrupulous  strength  takes  us 
back  to  Cromwell.  Pamell  as  a  racial  product 
was  curiously  enough  the  most  typical  represent- 
ative of  the  English-speaking  world  that  has  yet 
been  seen.  His  stock  was  of  strong  blood  and 
strong  bend  .  .  .  English  extraction,  Irish  at- 
mosphere, American  maternity  derived  from 
Scotch  and  Welsh  blood — the  squire  of  Avon- 
dale  was  the  microcosm  of  the  English-speaking 
races.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the 
constituency  he  really  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  constituency  as  wide  as  the 
empire  and  America  together." 

WHAT    HE    DID. 

In  these  clear,  glancing  sentences  Mr.  Garvin 
epitomizes  the  man's  career  : 

*  *  We  know  what  he  did.  He  was  thirty 
when  he  began,  and  he  died  at  forty- five.  He 
disorganized  the  House  of  Commons  ;  reversed 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  races  by  making 
Englishmen  furious  while  he  remained  calm  ; 
wrested  all  constitutional  forms  to  revolutionary 
ends ;  made  Ireland  ungovernable  except  by 
himself  ;  extorted  more  valuable  concessions  for 
Ireland  ungovernable  than  Ireland  submissive 
would  ever  have  received  ;  paralyzed  the  great 
Liberal  majority  of  1880  ;  overthrew  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government ;  put  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Conservatives  into  power  and  persuaded  the  Con- 
stitutional party  to  hold  remarkably  civil  language 
toward  treasonable  agitators  ;  threw  the  Irish 
vote  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time  against 
the  Liberal  party  ;  attained  the  balance  of  power 
at  a  general  election — was  for  a  moment  the 
Warwick  of  the  empire  ;  forced  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  capitulate ;  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  again  in 
power  ;  saw  a  bill  that  would  have  made  him 
autocrat  of  Ireland  rejected  by  a  majority  of  30 
only  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  drove  the  most 
respectable  of  great  journals  to  the  exotic  course 
of  attacking  him  on  charges  of  condoning  assas- 
sination by  facsimiles  of  letters  that  were  forged  ; 
defeated  the  Times  in  the  last  and  most  dramatic 
of  his  victories — only  to  be  ruined  by  the  divorce 


case,  as  completely  as  was  Queen  Maij  hj  tha 
casket  letters ;  excommunici^ed  by  Mr.  Gled* 
stone  ;  deposed  by  the  enthusiasts  who  had  re- 
sworn eternal  allegiance  twenty -four  hoan  be 
fore  ;  hounded  by  his  own  pack  ;  crushed  by  the 
blind  forces  hurled  upon  him  by  the  Getholie 
Church  ;  and  died  very  darkly,  leaving  hie  perty 
to  irremediable  anarchy  and  his  cause  to  certain 
extinction. " 

WHAT   MIGHT   HAVK   BEEN. 

Mr.  Garvin  concludes  with  hypothetical  pi«- 
dictions  : 

*<  The  pity  is  that  the  first  home-rule  bill  did 
not  pass.  With  its  provision  for  the  exclueiGn 
of  the  Irish  members  it  would  have  made  Mr. 
Pamell  autocrat  of  Ireland.  He  would  havo 
become  at  once  an  imperial  force  as  strong  as  Mr. 
Rhodes.  He  had  a  deep  idea  for  the  settlement 
of  Ireland.  All  Nationalist  Ireland  he  had 
united — priests,  Fenians,  and  farmers.  There 
remained  Unionist  Ulster  and  the  Irish  gentle- 
men. His  first  work  under  a  home-rule  eyetem 
would  have  been  to  bring  them  in.  Pamdl  was 
far  too  great  a  man  to  propose  to  govern  Ireland 
against  Ulster  and  the  Irish  gentry,  or  in  any 
other  way  except  with  them  and  through  them. 
.  .  .  Under  a  home- rule  Parliament  he  would 
have  dropped  the  land  agitation.  Within  six 
months  he  would  have  shifted  his  base,  and  Bel- 
fast and  the  landlords  would  have  been  the  sup- 
port of  his  power.  Ireland  would  have  become 
a  whole. 

*'  The  possession  of  Parnell  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  hypothesis  of  a  Parliament.  It  was 
because  of  the  enormous  and  characteristic  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  fact  in  the  moment  of  a> 
crisis  that  Ireland  has  no  Parliament  and  no 
Parnell."  

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  LAST  FIGHT. 

IN  Blackwood's  for  December  Gen.  Sir  Hen* 
ry  Brackenbury  reviews  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Henderson's  recently  published  life  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  We  quote  from  the  description  of  the 
last  scene  at  Chancollorsville,  when  Jackson,  the 
invincible  hero  of  so  many  fights,  received  tho 
wounds  that  caused  liis  death  : 

**  In  the  evening  of  that  awful  forest  fighting* 
he  had  ndden  to  the  front  and  was  returning  to 
his  own  lines,  when  an  officer  of  the  Eighteenth 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  seeing  the  group  of 
horsemen  riding  toward  him  through  the  dark* 
ness,  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  Jackson  received 
three  bullets,  one  in  the  right  hand  and  two  in 
the  left  arm,  cutting  the  main  artery  and  crush* 
ing  the  bone  below  the  shoulder.     We  will  not 
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linger  over  the  painful  incidents  that  followed  as 
he  lay  under  the  fire  of  case-shot  from  the 
enemy's  guns  at  short  range,  shielded  by  the 
three  young  officers  who  would  gladly  have  given 
their  lives  to  save  his  ;  of  his  fall  from  the 
stretcher  when  one  of  the  bearers  was  shot  on  the 
homeward  way  ;  of  the  amputation  by  Dr. 
M'Guire,  his  friend  and  comrade  of  so  many 
fights.  After  the  amputation  General  Stuart 
sent  for  instructions,  as  the  situation  was  critical. 
Jackson  strove  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  but 
for  the  first  time  the  master-mind  failed  him,  and 
he  said  very  feebly  and  sadly  :  *  I  don't  know — 
I  can't  tell.  Say  to  General  Stuart  he  must  do 
what  he  thinks  best.'  " 

On  that  occasion  Lee  addressed  to  Jackson  the 
following  note  : 

General  :  I  have  just  received  your  note  informing 
■le  that  you  are  wounded^  I  cannot  express  my  regret 
at  the  occurrence.  Could  I  have  directed  events,  I 
should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  be 
disabled  in  your  stead. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to 
your  skill  and  energy.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient 
aervanti  K.  E.  Lee,  General. 

•<  *  General  Lee,'  said  Jackson,  *  is  very  kind, 
but  he  should  give  the  praise  to  God. ' 

<  <  Eight  days  later  he  died,  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  When  told  that  he  had  but  two  hours 
to  live  he  answered  feebly  but  firmly :  '  Very 
good — it  is  all  right.'  " 

His  biographer  continues  : 

*  <  These  were  almost  his  last  coherent  words. 
For  some  time  he  lay  unconscious,  and  then  sud- 
denly he  cried  out :  *  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  pre- 
pare for  action  !     Pass  the  infantry  to  the  front  I 

Tell  Major  Hawks '     Then  stopped,  leaving 

the  sentence  unfinished.  Once  more  he  was  silent ; 
but  a  little  while  after  he  said,  very  quietly  and 
clearly,  *  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  trees  ;'  and  the  soul  of  the 
great  captain  passed  into  the  peace  of  God." 

"STONEWALL   JACKSON's    WAY." 

The  reviewer  quotes  these  verses  of  a  song 
once  very  popular  among  the  men  of  Jackson's 
command  : 

We  see  him  now— the  old  slouched  hat 

Clocked  o'er  his  eye  askew. 
The  shrewd  dry  smile— the  speech  so  pat. 

So  calm,  so  hlnnt.  f»o  true. 
The  "Blue  Light  Elder"  knows  them  well: 
Says  he,  "That's  Banks— he's  fond  of  shell; 
Lord  save  his  soul !  we'll  give  him—"  well. 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

SQenoe  I  ground  arms  I  kneel  all !  caps  off  I 

Old  Blue  Light's  going  to  pray : 
Stangle  the  fool  who  dares  to  scoff ! 

Attention !  it's  his  way ! 


Appealing  for  his  native  sod 
Informd  pauperis  to  God, 
*'  Lay  bare  Thine  arm,  stretch  forth  Thy  rod. 
Amen  I "   That's  Stonewall's  way. 

He's  in  the  saddle  now !  Fall  in  I 

Steady  the  whole  brigade  I 
Hill's  at  the  Ford,  cut  off !— we'll  win 

His  way  out,  ball  and  blade  I 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ? 
Quick  step  I  we*re  with  him  before  morn  I 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning— and,  by  George  I 
There's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists. 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  columns  whipped  before— 
"  Bayonets  and  grape ! "  hear  Stonewall  roar ; 
"  Charge,  Stuart  I  pay  off  Ashby's  score  I " 
That's  Stonewall  JaclLSon's  way. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SULTAN  AND  OF  ITURKEY. 

IN  the  January  Harper^ s  there  is  an  article  on 
''The  Sultan  at  Home,"  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Whitman.  Mr.  Whitman  has  seen  the  Sultan 
and  talked  much  with  his  principal  ministers  and 
advisers,  and  he  comes  away  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  Turk  and  of  the  Armenian 
than  prevails  generally  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  He  thinks  we  have  done  Turkey  a 
great  injustice.  He  says  the  Sultan  is  not  at  all 
unpopular  in  his  own  country,  that  he  is  a  quiet, 
dignified,  simple  ruler.  On  audience  occasions 
the  Sultan  wears  a  Turkish  general's  uniform. 

*  *  On  other  occasions  his  dress  is  simplicity 
itself,  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  his  secre- 
taries and  other  oflBcials.  He  wears  a  black 
frock  coat,  cut  in  Turkish  fashion,  which  just 
hides  a  white  waistcoat  with  a  gold  watch-chain. 
The  only  other  jewelry  is  apt  to  be  a  plain  gold 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  with  a 
fair-sized  ruby  cut  or  polished  en  cabochon.^^ 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  ARMENIANS. 

'»  The  Turk  may  continue  to  deny  officially  this 
or  that ;  but  who  reads  with  an  open  mind  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself  ?  Only  those  who  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes — the  Burtons,  the  Gor- 
dons, the  Hobarts.  Such  men  know  that  when  the 
Armenian  rebellion  broke  out  about  25  per  cent. 
of  the  highest-paid  government  officials  in  the 
capital  were  Armenians  ;  that  the  keeper  of  the 
Sultanas  privy  purse  is  an  Armenian  still  ;  that  half 
the  ambassadors  of  Turkey  abroad  were  from  time 
to  time  Christian  Greeks  ;  that  the  wealthiest 
men  throughout  the  empire  are  Greeks  and 
Armenians  ;  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  high- 
est placed  of  the  Armenians  has  since  been  con- 
victed of  being  a  tool  of  the  Hindschakists.  The 
late  Turkish  ambassador  at  Berlin,  Aristarchy 
Bey,  was  a  Greek,  who,  at  his  death,  in  return 
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for  the  favor  of  the  Mohanimedan  Sultan,  left  liis 
whole  private  fortune  to  the  Greek  Government. 
Au(i  yet  we  are  told  that  the  poor  Christians — 
who  probably  own  three- fourths  of  all  real  estate 
in  the  Turkish  empire — are  groaning  under  a 
despicable  despotism. " 

Mr.  Whitman  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
small  opinion  which  Turks  have  of  Englishmen 
and  the  great  ascendency  the  Germans  are  attain- 
ing, not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  throughout 
Turkey.  To-day  the  German  colony  is  the  most 
active  and  also  the  most  thriving,  and  German 
and  Austrian  made  goods  rule  the  staple  markets. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Whitman  give  the  Sultan 
credit  for  being  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  fellow  ;  he 
describes  him  as  a  hard-working  man,  hedged 
about  with  a  minimum  of  bombastic  ceremony, 
much  less  a  hoard  of  fierce  soldiery  armed  to  the 
teeth.  *  *  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  palace  of 
any  monarch  in  the  world  into  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  penetrate  as  the  Yildiz  Kiosk."  Altogether, 
Mr.  Whitman's  idea  of  Turkey  and  the  Sultan  is 
a  very  admiring  one,  and  he  thinks  that  when 
the  liay  comes  for  the  Sultan  to  call  a  million 
warriors  to  die  gloriously  in  battle,  it  will  be  a 
very  serious  day  for  the  opponent  of  the  crescent. 


edly  a  trying  time,  for  the  actress  did  most  of 
her  sculpturing  at  night  after  she  returned  from 
the  theater.  It  was  her  custom  to  call  for  her 
models  on  her  way  home  ;  she  was  too  impatient 
to  wait  and  see  if  they  would  come  of  their  own 
accord,  the  hour  being  so  late." 


HOW  MADAME  BERNHARDT  TOOK  TO 
SCULPTURE. 

MRS.  SARAH  TOOLE Y  writes  m  CasselVs 
on  *  *  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  a  Sculp- 
tor." As  a  girl  she  wished  to  be  either  a  nun 
or  an  actress  at  the  ThSdtre  Fran^ais.  How  she 
took  on  a  quite  new  rSle  is  thus  explained  : 

**  In  1869,  after  she  had  attained  the  second 
of  her  girlish  wishes,  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt 
sat  for  her  bust  to  M.  Mathieu  Meusnier.  She 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  remained  a 
quiescent  sitter,  and  at  once  fell  to  criticising 
the  work  as  it  proceeded.  The  sculptor  noted 
that  her  criticisms  were  valuable. 

ii  <  Why  does  not  mademoiselle  try  to  sculp- 
ture ? '  was  the  pertinent  query. 

**  <  Ah,  what  an  excellent  idea!'  exclaimed 
the  delighted  sitter.  '  I  will  begin  at  once, 
monsieur,  and  you  will  teach  me.' 

"That  same  night,  after  her  evening  per- 
formance was  over,  full  of  her  new  resolve, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  hastened  home  from  the  thea- 
ter, went  up  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  her 
aunt,  Madame  Brock,  awoke  that  good  lady  out 
of  a  sweet  sleep,  and  peremptorily  told  her  to  sit 
up  and  be  sculptured." 

So  her  career  as  sculptor  began.  In  1875  she 
exhibited  in  the  Salon ^  and  in  1876  won  great 
applause  for  her  second  exhibit.  As  can  readily 
he  understood,  <'her  two  models  had  undoubt- 


AMERICANISM  IN  MUSIC. 

IN  Professor  Mathews'  magazine,  Musie^  Mr. 
John  S.  Van  Cleve  writes  on  the  subject  of 
»*  Americanism  in  Musical  Art."     He  says  : 

<*  We  now  have  in  America  the  full  perfection 
of  the  three  conditions  of  art- life,  viz.,  large 
reservoirs  of  accumulated  wealth,  strong,  pas- 
sionate, unifying  national  pride,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  educational  traming  and  that  form  of 
technical  mtellect  which  cuts  the  channels  and 
conduits  for  our  inspired  impulses.  However, 
it  cannot  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  we 
have  as  yet  any  American  musical  art.  Ameri- 
canism in  our  music  there  is  in  abundance,  at 
times  a  superabundance,  but  a  true  ripened  art— 
not  yet.  But  it  may  not  be  very  far  in  the 
future,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the'  encourag- 
ing (lushes  of  dawn  which  the  coming  American 
music  is  sending  before  it.  The  mere  names  of 
the  men  who  have  written  worthily  m  this  coun- 
try would  fill  many  pages,  but  to  compose  re- 
spectably is  not  enough.  There  must  indeed  be 
much  good  writing  before  a  genius  of  the  first 
order  can  find  a  mellow  leaf- loam  deep  enough 
for  the  ramifying  amplitude  of  his  mightj 
thoughts." 

OUR    MUSICAL    LIFE   STILL   IMMATUBB. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  finds  the  chief  distinction  of 
our  American  music  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
well  educated  musicians  among  us  compose  good, 
though  not  great,  music.  American  musical  life, 
he  thinks,  is  in  the  same  heterogeneous,  even 
chaotic,  state  as  American  society. 

'<  Is  it  a  strange  thing,'*  he  asks,  <<that  such 
a  people  should  pay  tliirty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  in  royalties  to  such  a  march-maker  as  Sousa 
and  such  a  waltz -maker  as  the  author  of  'After 
the  Ball '  ?  Should  feed  its  religious  life  upon  such 
a  mild  mixture  of  milk,  warm  water,  sugar,  and 
bread  crumbs  as  the  gospel  hymns  and  the  like 
outputs,  yet  patronize  the  great  artists  of  the 
operatic  world  with  such  reckless  lavishness  that 
they  may  well  bless  us  and  laugh  at  us  alter- 
nately ?  Demand  of  the  orchestral  director  all 
the  latest  works  of  the  Germans,  French,  and 
Russians  and  pour  themselves  in  tumultuous 
waves  to  hear  the  most  abstruse  creations  of 
Bach,  Brahms,  and  Berlioz,  as  they  do  at  the 
Cincinnati  May  festivals  ?    Surely  a  strange  land 
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this  dear  America,  with  her  muddy  stream  of 
street  music  and  her  crystal  fountains  of  most 
sacred  art,  with  her  worship  of  Handel  and  her 
toleration  of  banal  Sunday-school  ditties.'* 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  inclined  to  ridicule  the 
exploitation  of  negro  melodies  and  aboriginal 
Indian  tones  in  the  search  for  a  basis  of  a 
national  music.     He  says  in  conclusion  : 

'» American  music  is  a  coming  certainty,  but  it 
will  not  be  made  healthy  by  hyperdermic  injec- 
tions of  Indian  or  African  blood.  When  all  is 
said  and  done  we  are  not  Indians,  not  negroes ; 
we  are  Caucasians,  with  blood  highly  complex 
but  prevailingly  Teutonic,  even  Saxon  in  its  com- 
position. We  will  have  ripe  American  music 
when  we  have  ripe  American  life.  Our  com- 
posers should  strive  after  originality,  but  not 
strain  after  it.  Far-fetched  newness  is  likely  to 
be  mere  oddity.  Our  composers  must  stand 
upon  Brahms  and  Wagner,  upon  Beethoven  and" 
Mozart,  upon  Schumann  and  Chopin,  upon  Men- 
delssohn, Weber,  and  Haydn,  upon  Handel, 
Bach,  and  Palestrina,  uttering  their  honest 
thought  and  their  unfeigned  emotion  with  such 
newness  of  voice  a^  God  may  give  them.'' 


THE  SIEGFRIED  STORIES. 

IN  the  current  number  of  Poet- Lore  Camillo 
von  Klenze  sketches  the  history  of  the  Sieg- 
fried-Brunhild legend.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
say  when,  where,  or  by  whom  this  greatest  of 
love-stories  was  conceived.  We  know  that  it 
was  sung  in  one  form  or  another  in  different 
dialects  among  all  the  Germanic  peoples  long  be- 
fore Christianity  had  come  to  destroy  the  belief 
in  the  heathen  gods,  but  the  remarkable  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  ideas  of  the  new  faith,  be- 
coming the  basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  popu- 
lar epics,  the  ^^  Nihelungenlied^^^  surviving  the 
Renaissance,  and  in  our  own  century  inspiring 
Richard  Wagner  to  some  of  his  grandest  crea- 
tions. 

The  legend  seems  to  have  been  developed  from 
some  form  of  **  season  myth,'*  in  which  Siegfried 
and  Brunhild  personified  natural  phenomena.  In 
course  of  time  there  became  amalgamated  with 
it  new  stories  reflecting  the  tremendous  events 
of  the  Germanic  migrations.  The  precise  form 
of  these  songs  has  not  been  preserved  for  us  ; 
tlie  priests  of  later  times  tried  to  obliterate  the 
last  traces  of  heathenish  beliefs  and  customs.  In 
Iceland,  Norway,  and  Greenland,  however,  a 
collection  of  ancient  ballads  known  as  the  older 
<  <  Edda  *'  was  made,  it  was  long  supposed,  by 
the  learned  Bishop  Sssmund  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    These  ballads  were  believed  to  have  been 


composed  between  the  years  &50  and  1C50.  It 
now  seems  more  than  improbable  that  it  was 
SaBmund  who  collected  these  songs,  but  the  col- 
lector, whoever  he  was,  has  preserved  for  us  the 
Siegfried  saga  in  its  purest  form. 

THE   ICELANDIC   SAGA. 

The  story  of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild  tells  us  of 
the  glorious  youth  Sigurd  (this  name  Sigurd  is 
merely  the  Norse  for  the  German  Siegfried),  the' 
son  of  Sigmund,  who  by  killing  a  dragon  acquire^  ' 
an  immense  treasure,  and  soon  after,  on  h"ls' 
wanderings,  found  the  beautiful  maiden  iB ruil-  ' 
hild  on  a  mountain  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fire. 
She  had  been  placed  there  by  the  supreme  god 
for  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  was  fated  to  be 
awakened  by  the  hero  Sigurd.  She  at  once 
falls  in  love  with  Sigurd  with  all  the  passion  of  a 
powerful  soul,  and  Sigurd  answers  her  affection. 
But  he  is  destined  cruelly  to  deceive  her  witliout 
his  knowledge.  For  he  leaves  her  to  seek  fur- 
ther adventures  and  comes  to  the  land  of  King 
Gunnar.  Gunnar  covets  Sigurd's  treasure  and 
wants  the  famous  Brunhild.  His  mother  con- 
sequently administers  a  magic  potion  to  Sigurd 
by  which  he  completely  forgets  Brunhild  and 
marries  Gunnar's  sister  Gudrun.  Gunnar  now 
asks  Sigurd  to  lend  him  aid  in  getting  the  far- 
famed  Brunhild.  Sigurd,  whose  oblivion  has 
become  complete,  gladly  assents.  He  alone  can 
ride  through  the  ring  of  fire,  and  assumes  Gun- 
nar's  appearance,  so  that  Brunhild  does  not 
recognize  him.  She  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  Sigurd  again,  for  much  time  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  left  her,  and  she  consequent- 
ly follows  the  pretended  Gunnar.  Then  Sigurd 
and  Gunnar  reassume  their  natural  appearance, 
and  Gunnar  marries  Brunhild.  But  she  had  not 
long  been  his  queen,  when  in  a  quarrel  with 
Sigurd's  wife,  Gudrun,  she  discovers  the  deceit. 
Her  old  love  for  Sigurd  .breaks  out  again  like  a 
flame.  The  thought  that  Sigurd  deceived  her 
and  that  he  belongs  so  another  woman  consumes 
her.  She  induces  her  husband  to  kill  him,  and 
when  she  hears  that  Sigurd  is  dead  she  pierces 
herself  with  the  sword  and  is  burned  upon  the 
same  funeral  pyre  with  her  beloved  Sigurd. 

Camillo  von  Klenze  describes  the  **  Edda'^  as 
grand  and  uncanny,  like  the  northern  light. 
*  *  No  ray  of  mildness  which  the  creed  of  Christ 
introduced  into  the  world  has  ever  grazed  the 
authors  of  these  poems  ;  everywhere  the  old  Ger- 
manic power  and  harshness.  Every  character 
stands  out  like  a  rock.  Nothing  is  petty  here." 
This  grandeur  of  feeling  and  of  thought  remained 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  tliese  old  songs 
even  after  they  lost  in  great  measure  their  origi- 
nal form. 
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THE    <<NIBELnNOENLIBD. 
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**  These  songs  of  the  ^Edda^  were  popular  in 
the  North  even  after  Christianity  had  overthrown 
the  heathenish  observances,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  represent  the  actual  state  of  things.  They 
were  still  appreciated  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
surface  of  German  life  had  changed,  especially 
on  the  continent,  and  when  in  Germany  proper 
the  old  saga  was  being  molded  into  a  completely 
new  form,  corresponding  to  a  new  life.  And, 
indeed,  a  very  different  life  from  that  in  the  cold 
North  was  the  life  of  Germany  toward  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century — that  is,  that  period  which 
produced  what  is  not  only  the  greatest  form  of 
the  Siegfried  story,  but  the  greatest  of  all  medi- 
aeval epics,  the  ^  Nibelungenhed.'  " 

**In  literature  the  old  poetry,  often  written 
in  Latin  and  generally  ecclesiastical  in  its  nature, 
was  succeeded  by  a  secular  form  of  verse  in  the 
mother  tongue  which  breathed  a  thoroughly 
worldly  atmosphere  and  was  typical  of  a  brilliant 
society." 

Still  the  new  literature  and  the  new  ideals  did 
not  drive  out  the  old.  The  old  stories  and  songs 
still  held  the  popular  heart,  and  in  Austria,  where 
French  mfluence  was  least  felt,  the  ancient  sagas 
were  molded  into  a  form  suited  to  the  new  age. 
About  the  year  1200  some  unknown  collector  or 
reviser  arranged  the  survivals  of  the  Siegfried 
songs  in  the  epic  of  the  »*  Nihelungenlied.'' 

* '  Just  as  the  songs  of  the  <  Edda '  were  in  a 
sense  representative  of  the  times  and  country  in 
which  they  were  sung,  so  the  <  Nthelungenlied,  * 
though  showing  in  every  line  traces  of  the  fierce 
past,  though  dealing  with  individualities  such  as 
only  the  times  of  the  migrations  could  produce,  is 
the  child  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  milder  spirit, 
brought  about  by  Christian  doctrines,  has  come 
over  the  old  story  ;  the  northern  light  has  yielded 
to  the  warmer  hues  of  morn.  The  whole  tale 
has  changed  and  has  become  a  mirror  of  Bar- 
barossa's  age. 

**The  songs  of  the  ^ Edda,^  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, told  us  how  Sigurd  killed  a  dragon  and  ac- 
quired a  treasure,  how  he  found  and  fell  in  love 
with  Brunhild,  how  he  was  made  to  forget  her  and 
unwittingly  helped  to  deceive  her,  how  she  dis- 
covered the  fraud  and  was  seized  again  with  love 
for  him,  ^ad  him  put  to  death  and  died  with 
him.  They  furthermore  told  us  how  Gudrun, 
Sigurd's  wife,  married  another  man  after  Sigurd's 
death,  how  her  second  husband,  coveting  the 
treasure  which  had  belonged  to  Sigurd,  invited  his 
wife's  brothers  and  killed  them,  and  how  Gu- 
drun wreaked  terrible  revenge  on  her  husband  for 
this  deed.  In  the  *  Nvbelun gen  lied '  Brunhild,  the 
greatest  figure  of  the  *  Edda^'  loses  much  of  her 
importance,  and  the  whole  of  the  epic  becomes 


the  story  of  Kriemhild's  love  for  her  huslMDcl 
Siegfried.  Kriemhild,  who  corresponds  to  Gki- 
drun  in  the  '  Edda, '  here  kills  her  brothers  for 
murdering  her  husband  Siegfried,  and  through 
grief  at  her  husband's  death  changes  from  % 
lovely  maiden  to  a  fearful  avenger." 

While  the  <<  Nibelun gen  lied  "  represents  the  hui 
great  crystallization  of  the  old  Siegfried  9agas 
in  a  popular  form,  the  stories  were  in  later  times 
woven  into  new  shapes,  although  the  old  power 
was  gone. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  THE  LEOEND. 

'  <  Thus  the  sixteenth  century  has  left  us  a 
rough  tale  of  Siegfried.  In  the  same  century 
Hans  Sachs,  poet  and  shoemaker,  wrote  his  poor 
tragedy  of  Siegfried.  After  these  two  inferior 
works  nothing  appears  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
show  that  the  old  hero  was  not  dead.  Never- 
theless, he  was  once  more  to  rise,  phenix-like, 
and  to  delight  the  world.  When  one  of  the  lost 
manuscripts  of  the  ^  Nibelungenlted^  was  found 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  great  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  this  epic,  and  later  in  the 
sagas  on  which  it  is  based.  Dozens  of  dramas, 
some  of  them  written  within  recent  years,  going 
back  partly  to  the  *  Edda, '  partly  to  the  *  Ntbe- 
lungenlied,^  among  them  works  of  great  merit, 
owe  their  origin  to  this  interest.  In  Germany 
Hebbel's  trilogy  *  Die  Nihelungen,^  GeibePs  trag- 
edy *  Brunhild,^  and  Jordan's  epic  ^  Nihtlungen* 
have  become  famous.  Henrik  Ibsen  has  used 
the  story  of  the  '  Edda  '  in  his  drama  *  The  War- 
riors of  Heligoland '  and  transcribed  it  into  a 
form  worthy  of  that  remarkable  man.  Mr. 
William  Morris'  work  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject has  made  Siegfried  familiar  to  every  cul- 
tured English-speaking  person.  The  greatest 
modern  remolding  of  the  Siegfried  story,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  achieved  not  by  a  man  of  letters, 
properly  so  called,  but  by  a  musician.  In  his 
trilogy  'The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung*  Richard 
Wagner  has  shed  the  whole  magic  of  his  imag- 
ination ov(jr  our  s<tga  and  has  interpreted  the 
passions  of  those  giand  individualities  by  means 
of  the  subtlest  of  interpreters,  harmony. 

*'  Siegfried  belongs  now,  however,  not  alone 
to  the  world  of  culture.  In  the  distant  North, 
on  the  lonely  Faroe  Islands,  the  fishermen  are 
said  to  sing  to  this  day  the  songs  of  Siegfried's 
death.  Nay,  we  do  not  need  to  go  so  far,  for 
we  ourselves  have  unwittingly  heard  and  told 
the  old  story  many  times.  Our  own  fairy  story 
of  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty  '  is  merely  another  form 
of  the  old  season  myth  ;  the  last  faint  echo 
wafted  through  the  ages  of  that  tale  which  in 
ancient  Germany  was  crystallized  into  the  story 
of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild." 
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ELECTRIC  RAILROADS  INSTEAD  OF  STEAM. 

PROF.  SIDNEY  H.  SHORT,  a  noted  elec- 
trician  and  inventor,  writes  in  the  January 
Cosmopolitan  to  explain  how  in  the  next  fifteen 
years,  unless  there  should  be  an  unexpected 
slump  in  electrical  progress,  steam  will  be  super- 
seded by  electricity  as  the  motive  power  for  even 
the  trunk-line  railroads.  The  change  will  mean, 
he  says,  the  reduction  in  time  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  ten  hours,  and  a  general 
readjustment  of  business  and  social  conditions  to 
a  standard  of  125  miles  per  hour  instead  of  40. 
This  revolution  will  come,  he  thinks,  without  any 
great  sacrifice  in  railroad  properties  and  without 
radical  departure  from  present  methods  of  rail- 
road construction. 

THE    OBSTACLES    TO    ELECTRICITY. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  great 
revolution  is  the  waste  which  conservative  rail- 
road men  always  point  out  that  it  would  bring  to 
the  enormous  railroad  plants  already  in  operation. 
In  the  matter  of  locomotives  alone  there  are 
now  30,000  steam-engines  in  the  United  States 
in  service,  and  if  they  only  cost  $10,000  each  it 
would  mean  that  some  $300,000,000  worth  of- 
machinery  would  have  to  be  sold  as  scrap-iron, 
as  they  could  probably  not  be  adapted  to  electric- 
al service.  It  'has  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  installation  of  an  electrical  plant — conductors, 
locomotives,  motors,  and  cars — for  a  single  rail- 
road system  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  would 
reach  $100,000,000. 

PBOFEBSOB  SHORT  THINKS  THIS  OVERESTIMATED. 

Professor  Short  thinks  that  it  would  be  much 
more  feasible  than  some  railroad  men  think  to 
change  the  plant.  Running  over  an  inventory 
of  the  items  in  a  steam  railroad  property  of  to- 
day, he  finds  a  great  number  of  the  assets  of  a 
sort  which  would  not  have  to  be  changed — ^real 
estate,  office  and  terminal  buildings,  stations, 
round  and  car  houses,  repair  shops,  road-bed  and 
appurtenances  for  its  control  and  protection,  pas- 
senger and  freight  car  bodies,  car- trucks,  and 
many  of  the  locomotives.  All  mentioned  here, 
except  the  car- trucks  and  locomotives  and  the 
general  repair  shops  devoted  to  locomotive  work, 
would  continue  in  uninterrupted  use. 

Professor  Short  then  takes  the  case  of  a  rail- 
road running  by  steam  and  goes  into  the  details 
of  the  cost  of  changing  it.  He  suggests  that  as 
fast  as  a  steam  freight  locomotive  should  become 
superannuated — and  the  life  of  such  a  machine  is 
just  so  many  years — an  electric  locomotive  should 
be  sabstifetttAd^  and  thus  in  time  the  whole  equip- 
ment would  be  changed. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM. 

Aside  from  the  enormous  advantage  of  greater 
speed,  there  are  obvious  economies  in  fuel  and 
repairs.  Five  pounds  of  coal  in  a  steam  locomo- 
tive are  now  required  to  do  what  one  and  a  half 
pounds  will  do  in  a  stationary  plant.  The  cost 
of  fuel  per  horse-power  per  hour  would  be  brought 
down  to  a  half  cent,  and  if  gas-engines  were 
used  to  still  less. 

* » The  cost  of  repairs  would  be  enormously  re- 
duced, in  spite  of  the  greater  speed  obtained. 
Track  life  would  lengthen  with  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  the  locomotive,  and  repairs  to  a  motor 
are  both  less  costly  and  less  troublesome  than  to 
a  locomotive.  The  electric  motor  runs  without 
intermission,  requires  little  attention,  and  gives 
an  output  far  in  excess  of  that  demanded  of  any 
other  machine  in  hard  service.  While  it  may 
not  be  asserted  that  electrical  apparatus  is  invul- 
nerable or  that  the  mighty  power  which  we 
drive  through  devious  ways  finds  its  pathway 
always  free  from  obstruction,  it  is  true  that  cor- 
rectly designed  and  well-made  electric  railroad 
apparatus  is  of  lasting  utility." 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  AS  HOUSEWIFE. 

MISS  EDITH  YOUNG  expatiates  in  the 
Lady's  Realm  on  the  inexhaustible  theme 
of  the  charms  of  the  American  woman.  She 
speaks  of  her  cleverness,  her  acute  memory,  her 
ready  power  of  expression,  her  atmosphere  of 
fearlessness,  *•  <  her  splendid  dignity  and  cpmely 
bearing/'  her  good  looks  and  queenly  figure,  her 
business  energy.  One  aspect  less  frequently, 
dwelt  upon  is  here  given  prominence  : 

*  <  Chief  among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  woman  is  her  talent  for  housekeeping. 
The  uncertainty  in  securing  servants — for  in 
America  anything  may  be  had  for  money,  but 
a  good  servant  last  of  all — and  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  a  hard-working  sensible  ancestry  have 
had  their  effects.  An  American  woman,  with 
the  exception  of  very  moneyed  American  women, 
can  run  her  house  without  a  <  help '  if  she  needs 
to,  and  runs  it  so  well  that  one  cannot  always 
credit  there  is  no  retinue  of  servants  behind. 
She  keeps  her  house  bright  and  beautiful,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  her  personal  appearance, 
she  being  always  neatly  and  prettily  dressed 
whatever  she  does.  Her  house  is  most  conven- 
iently appointed  for  the  saving  of  labor  and  use- 
less drudgery — the  reason  being  that  the  pre- 
vailing stubbornness  of  servants  in  trying  new 
appliances  has  small  weight  in  a  country  where 
*  brainy '  women  have  so  often  to  do  their  own 
housework  and  naturally  choose  the  best  ways  of 
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accomplishing  it.  It  would  be  a  revelation  to 
Borne  ardent  English  housewives  to  know  that 
the  ladies  one  meets  at  an  afternoon  whist-party 
in  America,  who  have  a  club  meeting  for  every 
day  in  the  week,  or  who  lounge  on  their  piazza 
hammocks  as  though  life  were  one  long  holiday, 
who  are  all  animation  and  vivacity,  have  now 
and  again,  perhaps  all  the  time,  been  doing 
housework  of  a  kind  we  should  have  two  or  more 
servants  for  in  this  country  :  getting  up  in  the 
small  hours  to  cook  their  elaborate  breakfasts  of 
hot  bread  and  various  indispensable  dishes,  and 
later  making  cakes,  candies,  and  dainty  stuffs, 
besides  the  real  meals  of  the  day." 

<*From  her  attributes  of  beauty,  liveliness, 
and  accomplishment,  one  might  infer  the  Ameri- 
can woman  perfect  were  it  not  that,  putting  aside 
all  her  faults  and  taking  her  at  her  best,  there  is 
still  something  wanting.  Neither  good  looks  nor 
cleverness  nor  sound  common  sense  constitutes 
genius  ;  daintiness  and  prettiness  do  not  consti- 
tute art ;  and  one  mav  have  all  talent  and  all 
means  of  educating  one's  self  and  yet  be  desti- 
tute of  that  sympathetic  feeling  for  things  be- 
yond which  we  call  '  soul.'  " 


THE  BRITISH  POST-OFFICE  AND  THE 
TELEPHONES. 

IT  is  an  ugly  story  which  Mr.  Robert  Donald 
tells  in  the  Contemporary  in  his  paper  on 
<»  The  State  and  the  Telephones,"  a  **  ])etrayal  of 
public  interests."  He  takes  his  facts  from  the 
repo^  of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  subject. 
His  narrative  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence which  England  might  be  expected  to  feel 
in  the  management  of  its  postal  department. 

When  telephonic  communications  were  declared 
by  the  courts  to  be  within  the  monopoly  of  the 
post-oflBce,  the  post-oflBce  began — it  was  in  1880 
— to  grant  licenses  **with  reckless  liberality," 
Mr.  Donald  says,  only  exacting  10  per  cent,  of 
gross  receipts.  In  1884  it  proceeded  to  grant 
general,  not  local,  licenses,  though  always  without 
resigning  its  right  to  compete  or  to  grant  com- 
peting licenses.  The  licensees  amalgamated.  Mr. 
Raikes,  when  postmaster-general  in  1889,  pro- 
tested against  tliis  amalgamation. 

A    JACKAL    TO    PRIVATE    MONOPOLY. 

But  since  then,  according  to  Mr.  Donald,  the 
post- office  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
nopoly at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In  1892, 
when  the  trunk  lines  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  were  bought  by  the  government  at  full 
value,  the  company  secured  additional  privileges. 
It  won  for  its  subscribers  connection  with  the 
local  exchanges  established  by  the  post-office. 


As  a  consequence  the  local  businasB  of  tli#  post- 
office  dried  up. 

<  <  The  department  has  been  pursuing  the  siiic- 
idal  policy  of  cultivating  telephone  bosineMM 
for  the  National  Company.  At  every  point  the 
company  gains,  and  the  post-office's  failure  is  the 
public's  loss.  The  capital  invested  in  these  local 
exchanges  is  lost.  We  do  not  know  the  amoimt 
of  public  money  thus  thrown  away,  as  the  post- 
office  nowhere  gives  information  about  the  finan- 
cial position  of  its  telephones ;  but  as  the  New- 
castle exchange  alone  cost  £80,222,  the  total 
amount  must  be  considerable.  •  The  post-office  is 
peculiarly  secret  about  these  things. " 

AGAINST    THE    MUNICIPALITIES. 

The  postmaster -general  declared  in  Parliament 
in  1895  that  the  position  of  local  authorities  was 
absolutely  safeguarded  ;  but  when  the  city  of 
London  refused  permission  to  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  to  use  its  streets  unless  chai^^ 
were  reduced,  tlie  post-office  *<  surreptitiously  laid 
a  subway  for  its  use,"  and  the  company  triumphed 
over  the  city  government.  A  kindred  policy  has 
been  followed  over  larger  areas  : 

*'  What  the  department  declined  to  concede  in 
.  writing  it  has,  nevertheless,  given  in  practice. 
The  telephone  company  has  obtained  all  it  asked. 
Areas  have  been  enlarged  and  licenses  refused  to 
municipalities.  This  policy  of  enlarging  tele- 
phone areas  without  regard  to  municipal  bounda- 
ries helped  to  consolidate  the  company*s  monop- 
oly, and  was  a  subject  which  specially  interested 
the  select  coinitiittee,  as  it  creates  an  obstacle  to 
municipal  telephones.  As  the  telephone  com- 
pany said,  were  towns  grouped  in  one  area  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  corporations  to  start 
separate  schemes." 

MYSTEKIOUS    "MISTAKES." 

The  case  of  Guernsey  telephones  is  adduced  : 
* '  The  channel  islands  were  omitted  from  the 
schedule  of  the  agrcM^ment  with  the  company. 
The  company  had  established  business  in  Jersey, 
but  Guernsey  was  free.  The  states  of  that  island 
decided  to  api)ly  for  a  license  and,  on'  the  ad- 
vice of  their  engineer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett-— one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  telephony — to  work 
the  service  themselves.  The  post-office  and  its 
confederate  the  telephone  company  then  tried  a 
little  game  of  '  bluff. '  The  states  were  informed 
that  Guernsey  had  been  added  to  the  Jersey 
area,  and  the  telephone  company  then  began 
erecting  poles  in  the  island.  The  map  of  tele- 
phone areas  submitted  to  the  select  committee  by 
the  post-office  actually  showed  Guernsey  as  sched- 
uled under  the  agreement  of  March,  1896.  .  .  , 
Only  a  mistake,  for  which  no  one  appears  to  be 
responsible.      These   *  mistakes  ^  are  always  oc- 
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curring,  and   they  always   favor  the   telephone 


company 


n 


*<N0  COMPETITION     A  POLICY,  IP   NOT  A  PROMISE. 

The   po8t-ofl5ce   has   pereistently  shielded  the 
company  from   competition.     The   chairman  of 

)     the  company  declares  he  had  promises  from  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Goscheu,  and  Mr.  Arnold 

)     Morley  that   there   should   be    no   competition. 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Morley  point-blank  deny 

)    the  charge  ;   Sir  James  admits  that  he  was  op- 

\  posed  to  competition,  but  does  not  accept  the  chair, 
man's  emphatic  interpretation  of  his  remark. 
Yet  this  alleged  assurance  has  been  ♦ '  accepted 
by  the  department  as  binding. "  *  *  It  has  decided 
the  practice  of  the  post-office  :  "  it  has  enriched 
^the  company.  For  <*  there  has  been  no  compe- 
iition  "  by  the  post-office  and  no  desire  shown  to 
mcourage  municipal  competition. 


STATE    PURCHASE    **  RECKONED    ON. 


n 


Sir  James  Fergusson  and  the  post-office  recom- 

rend  that  the  company  should  be  bought  up  as 
going  concern.  The  company  <  *  has  reckoned 
on  the  certainty  of  purchase,"  though  it  knew 
**  the  state  was  under  no  obligation  to  purchase 
it  when  its  license  lapsed  "  in  1911. 

**  It  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  company's 
capital  is  *  water  * — inevitably  so,  as  it  bought  up 
a  competing  plant  to  throw  it  away  and  acquired 
the  interests  of  licensees  which  represent  no  assets. 
The  estimate  of  the  post-office  is  that  the  whole 
plant  of  the  company  could  be  replaced  for 
£2,500,000.  But  the  company's  capital  is  nearly 
£7,000,000,  and  in  1904  will  be  £9,800,000.*' 

SIR    JAMES    FEROUSBON's   POSITION. 

The  unpleasantest  thing  in  the  whole  paper  is 
this  paragraph  : 

**  It  should  be  remembered  that  Sir  James 
Fergusson  was  not  only  the  postmaster- general 
who  signed  the  first  agreement ;  he  has  other 
qualifications.  After  leaving  office  he  tells  us 
that  he  used  to  inquire  of  a  *  relative,  who  was 
a  director  of  the  company, '  how  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  working.  In  1895  he  was  a  member 
of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  service  ;  and  we 
find  him  in  the  following  year  a  director  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company — a  lucrative  posi- 
tion which  he  still  retains — and  now  undertakes 
difficult  missions  as  a  representative  of  the  mo- 
nopoly with  all  the  prestige  of  an  ex-posmaster- 
geneial  and  of  the  minister  who  signed  the 
agreement  creating  the  monopoly  !" 

Mr.  Donald  is  not  satisfied  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee.  Municipal 
authorities  have  not  facilities  given  them  to 
counterbalance  the  difficulties  interposed  by  the 


reigning  monopoly.  Company  or  post-office  could 
easily  strangle  any  attempt  at  municipal  service. 
<*  After  what  has  happened,  no  one  has  much 
confidence  in  the  post-office  as  a  competitor.  The 
select  committee  have  none." 


COW'S  MILK  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

<<  T^UBERCULOSIS  in  Man  and  Beast  "is 
A  the  title  of  a  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  J  in  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  conveys 
the  gist  of  the  report  of  the  last  royal  commission 
on  the  subject.  This  opening  paper  reminds  us 
that  the  perils  of  the  milk- can  once  so  notorious 
in  connection  with  typhoid  now  extend  to  tuber- 
culosis as  well.  This  fell  disease  is  common  to 
the  lower  animals  and  man,  and  from  them  he 
takes  it  most  frequently.  But  not  chiefly  by  eat- 
ing their  flesh. 

' '  The  commissioners  are  at  one  with  their  pre- 
decessors in  believing  that  *  no  doubt  the  largest 
part  of  the  tuberculosis  which  man  obtains 
through  his  food  is  by  means  of  milk  containing 
tuberculous  matter.'  The  reason  for  this,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  least,  is  pretty  obvious.  Our 
people  are  in  the  habit,  which  for  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  treated  as  inveterate,  of  drinking 
uncooked. milk.  Children,  especially,  are  seldom 
given  boiled  milk. 

*<From  a  British  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  find  that  the  tuberculosis  is  far 
more  prevalent  among  dairy  cows  than  among 
bullocks,  heifers,  or  any  other  class  of  agricul- 
tural stock.  Not  only  is  milk,  as  we  use  it,  the 
form  of  food  most  likely  to  convey  infection  to 
the  consumer,  but  the  cows  whence  the  milk  is 
drawn  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  any 
other  domestic  animal." 

THE    INFALLIBLE    TEST   OP    TUBERCULIN. 

Koch's  famous  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus and  of  the  lymph  tuberculin  has  made  pre- 
ventive measures  possible,  for  though  fatal  to 
human  life,  the  lymph  * '  remains  a  harmless  and 
practically  infallible  test  for  the  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  living  ruminant  animals."  By  this 
method  of  detection  and  the  consequent  isolation, 
Danish  stock. yards  show  a  reduction  of  tuber- 
culous cases  from  66  to  25  per  cent.  The  writer 
asks : 

<*If  our  board  of  agriculture  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  royal  commission  and  under- 
take tlie  culture  and  gratuitous  distribution  of 
tuberculin,  on  conditions  of  subsequent  manage- 
ment similar  to  those  prescribed  in  Denmark, 
will  British  farmers  and  stock  owners  be  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  as  to  refuse  the  boon  ?  " 

He  warns  his  countrymen  that    tlie   French 
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Government  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
breeding  stock  which  has  not  stood  the  tuber- 
culin test  has  set  an  example  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. He  exposes  the  chaotic  arrangements 
for  inspection  which  we  now  follow,  which  are 
fair  neither  to  tlie  owners  nor  to  the  public.  He 
also  insists  that  ' » the  excellent  uniformity  of 
meat  inspection  which  lias  been  attained  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Denmark,  etc.,  cannot  be  emu- 
lated in  Great  Britain  so  long  as  private  slaugh- 
ter-houses are  allowed  to  exist.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  is  overwhelming.  '* 

He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
public  securing  sterilized  milk  or  milk  from  an 
untainted  supply.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  in  infancy — commonly  classed  under 
the  head  of  infantile  diarrhoea — has  not  shown 
the  diminution  which  sanitary  progress  has  effect- 
ed in  the  ravages  of  adult  tuberculosis.  He  at- 
tributes this  fact  to  the  increased  use  of  new 
milk  by  children. 

SHALL  WE  LIVE  IN  GLASS  HOUSES? 

MHENRIVAUX,  in  the  first  November 
•  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
recommends  the  use  of  glass  as  a  building  ma- 
terial. He  thinks  that  the  moment  is  suitable 
for  an  important  evolution  in  architecture. 

It  is  only  about  four  years  ago  that  architects 
began  to  realize  the  enormous  possibilities  of 
glass  as  a  material  for  building  ;  its  decorative 
value  is  obvious,  and  it  can  also  be  used  instead 
of  wood  and  iron  in  many  portions  of  house  con- 
struction. For  mantel -pieces,  interior  walls,  and 
even  for  staircases  it  has  been  found  exceedingly 
useful,  for  it  is  lighter  and  less  expensive  than 
bricks  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  house  constructed  en- 
tirely of  glass  would  have  seemed  chimerical  a 
very  short  time  ago.  Now,  however,  the  prob- 
lem is  an  easy  one  owing  to  the  invention  of 
what  M.  Henrivaux  calls  *'  ceramo- crystal,*'  or 
glass  stone,  a  kind  of  vitrified  glass.  These 
plaques  are  capable  of  most  varied  decoration, 
while  their  resisting  power  is,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  very  much  greater  than  granite,  and 
it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  they  do 
not  share  the  brittleness  of  ordinary  glass. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  we  shall  see, 
close  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  a  building  called  *  *  The 


Luminous  Palace,**  which  will  be  raised  in  honor 
of  tho  electric  light,  and  the  architect  is  building 
it  of  glass.  The  scheme  of  decoration  will  be 
very  elaborate  and  the  rule  of  nothing  but  glass 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  experience 
gained  over  this  building  should  certainly,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  anticipates,  enable  ns  to 
judge  definitely  whether  this  vitrified  material  is 
to  make  the  dwelling-house  of  the  future. 


THE  "  AUTONAUT." 

MR.  HERBERT  C.  FYFE  describes  in  J°bar- 
son's  the  wonders  of  the  Autonauty  a  boat  7 
that  propels  itself,  but  can  only  move  in  rouf^h  f 
waters :  j- 

*  *  The  fact  is  that  the  boat  is  propelled  by  thejjl 
action  of  the  waves  ;   in  perfectly  still  water  shev 
would  not  move  at  all  unless  she  was  caused  to \ 
pitch  artificially.     The  secret  of  her  propulsion  , 
lies  in  a  couple  of  pieces  of  apparatus,  not  unlike  \ 
gridirons,  fixed  one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the^ 
stern  about  on  a  level  with  the  keel.     These  are' 
what  the  inventor,   Mr.  H.    Linden,  of  the  zo- 
ological station  at  Naples,  calls  *  feathering  fina.^ 
They  are  strips  of  hardened  steel  with  their  free 
ends  pointing  in  the   reverse   direction   to   the 
course  of  the  boat.     Each  frame  holds  four  of 
these.     They  are   twenty  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  wide  ;  they  are  seven-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick  at  their  union  with  their  frames,  and  taper 
off  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  their  free  ends. 

»*The  effect  of  oil  on  troubled  waters  has 
passed  from  a  proverb  into  a  regular  adjunct  of 
navigation,  but  there  has  always  been  one  very 
serious  drawback.  It  is  of  no  use  unless  a  vessel 
is  going  with  the  wind.  If  a  vessel  beating 
against  the  wind  were  to  put  oil  over  the  side  it 
would  simply  be  blown  to  leeward  of  her  and  do 
her  no  good .  Now ,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Auionaut 
is  that  she  will  go  just  as  well  against  the  wind 
and  the  waves  as  with  them  ;  in  fact,  the  more 
bumpy  the  waves  are  the  better  she  goes.  There-. 
fore  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Linden  that  his  boat 
would  serve  admirably  to  carry  oil  and  distribate 
it  in  front  of  fishing-boats,  life-boats,  and  vesBels 
riding  at  anchor  in  a  heavy  broken  sea." 

It  is  thus  of  use  as  a  sort  of  advance  guard  of 
peace,  preparing  the  way  ])y  oil  distribution  to 
the  windward  of  ships  in  troubled  seas. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

[£  January  Harper* s  contains  two  features  which 
we  have  quoted  from  among  the  "  Leading  Arti- 
-"  The  Naval  Lessons  of  the  War,"  by  H.  W. 
n,  and  "The  Sultan  at  Home,"  by  Sidney  Whit- 
excellent  account  of  the  conditions  which  sur- 

the  closing  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Francis 
b,  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  given  in  Mr.  Sidney 
s'  article,  "  Fifty  Years  of  Francis  Joseph."  The 
It  and  turmoil  of  Austria-Hungary,  both  social 
Dlitical,  can  be  explained  in  a  single  small  table 

Mr.  Brooks  cites,  showing  the  distribution  of 
ces  which  make  up  the  population  of  Austria  and 
ary  respectively. 


Austria. 

Hungary. 

ms 

8,461,580 
6,472,871 
3,710,232 
3,105,221 
1,176,672 

644,026 

675,305 

200,810 

8,130 

28,473,766 

Magyars 

7,426,730 

) 

Servians  and  { 

Croats j 

Ronmanians 

Germans 

2,604,260 

Qians 

es 

2,501,005 
2,107,177 

lans  andl 
ts f 

18 

Slovacks 

1,010.270 

Ruthenians 

Slovenes 

388,302 
04,670 

kniaiis 

Gypsies 

82J366 

iftB*  ••■••  •••••■ 

Other  nations 

Total 

04,670 

tal 

17,300,357 

h  such  a  racial  hodge-podge  as  this  one  does  not 
;r  at  prophecies  of  disruption.  *'Were  dismem- 
tnt,"  says  Mr.  Brooks,  *'  to  set  in,  it  could  rely  on 
mdly  state  coming  to  its  rescue,  least  of  all  among 
rtners  in  the  triple  alliance.  Austria-Hungary 
work  out  its  own  salvation  and  float  or  sink 
at  help  from  outside.  It  is  this  isolation  that 
tutes  the  peril  of  the  internal  feuds  that  have 
'zed  the  realm  during  the  past  two  years." 
tinusually  picturesque  and  readable  article  is  con- 
ed by  Capt.  T.  S.  Speedy  in  "A  Glimpse  of  Nu- 
he  country  which  we  generally  miscall  the  Sou- 
The  fine-appearing  Nubians  are  a  curious  race  as 
toms  and  traditional  connections,  which  Captain 
Y  tells  of  with  pleasant  discrimination.  One  of 
3st  curious  things  to  be  seen  among  them  is  the 
,  always  of  one  pattern,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the 
straight,  double-edged  blade  carried  by  the  Cru- 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  hilt 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  the  Christian  war- 
iised  in  his  last  moment.  Most  of  these  aremanu- 
ed  in  Germany,  but  a  few  bear  every  appearance 
ag  the  veritable  weapon  of  the  Crusaders,  and  are 
session  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  having  been  handed 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  chiefs  hold 
weapons  as  priceless.  Captain  Speedy  says  no 
exists  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
,  desire  peace  and  will  be  most  thankful  to  see 
;oiminerce  restored  to  its  former  status.  "  And  we 
{▼ery  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  successes  of 
erbert  Kitchener  are  r^^pidly  conducing  to  this 
desired  end." 

in  essay  on   *'The  Weakness  of  the  Executive 
•  in  Democracy,"  Mr.  Henry  Loom  is  Nelson  is  im- 


patient of  the  interference  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Grovernment  with  the  executive,  when  that  inter- 
ference makes,  as  he  thinks  it  does  make,  the  executive 
weak  and  uncertain.  He  does  not  think  we  need  a  king, 
nor  a  kaiser,  nor  a  Diaz  in  this  country,  but  '^  we  do 
nee^  executive  and  administrative  officers  who  can  be 
trusted  to  put  into  operation  the  conclusions  of  the  leg- 
islative body  in  the  wisest  and  most  effective  manner." 

Lieut.  S.  A.  Stanton,  who  served  throughout  the  war 
on  the  flagship  New  York  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  to 
Admiral  Sampson,  describes  **  The  Naval  Campaign  of 
1898  in  the  West  Indies,"  and  gives  a  readable  version  of 
the  often-told  story  of  the  great  flght  at  Santiago. 

The  series  of  detached  articles  which  Harper^s  has 
been  publishing  on  Bismarck  is  continued  in  a  sketch 
of  "Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman,"  by  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis,  and  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart  gives  a  histor- 
ical account  of  "  Brother  Jonathan's  Colonies." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Century  is  an  unusually  attractive 
number.  Worshipers  of  Carlyle  will  rejoice  in 
both  the  illustrations  and  text  of  Mr.  John  Patrick's 
account  of  "  The  Carlyles  in  Scotland,"  not  least  in  the 
pictures.  The  engraving  of  Carlyle  by  Thomas  John- 
son, from  a  photograph  taken  in  1874  by  Mr.  Patrick,  is 
the  best  picture  of  the  philosopher  we  have  ever  seen. 
A  great  many  pages  of  the  Century  are  taken  up  with 
the  further  installments  of  the  war  articles.  Captain 
Sigsbee's  "Personal  Narrative  of  the  *  Maine*"  and 
Lieutenant  Hobson's  account  of  "  The  Sinking  of  the 
*  Merrimac.' "  In  i>art  second  of  the  latter  Lieutenant 
Hobson  reaches  the  most  dramatic  period  of  his  exploit, 
when  the  ship  was  running  in.  The  literary  opportu- 
nity in  a  description  of  this  terrific  experience  by  the 
man  who  was  at  all  times  in  the  center  of  the  hell  of 
shot  and  shell  which  plunged  about  the  Merrimac  is 
tremendous,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  shows  that  he  is 
something  of  a  writer  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  a  hero. 
The  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  ship  and  the  escape  of 
its  men  is  fascinating.  Another  echo  of  the  late  war  is 
in  Mr.  Edmond  Kelly's  article,  "  An  American  in  Mad- 
rid During  the  War."  Mr.  Kelly  was  recognized  as  an 
American  in  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  he  records  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  no  less  courtesy,  if  with  less  cordiality, 
than  before  the  fact  was  known. 

Another  important  article  is  that  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Crown- 
inshield,  of  the  United  States  navy,  on  "  The  Advan- 
tages of  the  Nicaragua  Canal."  Captain  Crowninshield 
begins  his  arguments  for  the  Nicaragua  route  with  a 
rSsumi  of  the  various  isthmian  canal  projects,  and  fa- 
vors the  Nicaraguan  scheme  because  of  two  general  im- 
portant physical  facts :  First,  that  Lake  Nicaragua  is 
at  the  summit  level  of  the  projected  work,  and,  second, 
the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the  lake  and  the  Pa- 
cific and  prevents  its  waters  from  flowing  west  instead 
of  east  is  at  one  point  only  forty  feet  above  the  lake, 
while  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  point  in  the  hills  is  consequently 
only  one  hundred  and  flf ty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lowest  point  in  the  great 
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mountain  range  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
American  continent.  The  panoramic  view  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  which  accompanien  this  article  gives  the 
best  idea  possible  to  readers  of  the  geographical  statisr 
tics  of  that  part  of  the  isthmus.  Captain  Crowninshield 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  or  rather  as  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  at  present,  that  the  entire  work  can  be  con- 
structed for  fi*om  one  hundred  millions  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  serials,  all  of  them  excellent  ones,  which  are  run- 
ning in  this  first  number  of  the  Century's  new  year^re 
the  novel  "  Via  Crucis,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Prof. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler's  story  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "  The  Many  Sided  Franlclin.*' 


r 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

'HE  January  ScrHnier's  contains  two  features  in- 
1  spired  by  the  Spanish-American  War,  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  first  chapter  in  his  story  of  the  Rough 
Riders  and  Richard  Harding  Dtvis'  story,  "On  the 
Fever  Ship,"  the  latter  the  first  important  example  of 
war  fiction  we  have  seen.  Colonel  Roosevelt  occupies 
this  first  chapter  of  his  story  chiefiy  in  describing  the 
make-up  of  his  famous  regiment  from  its  several 
sources— New  York  policemen,  atlileticclub  and  college 
men.  Western  hunters,  deputy  sheriffs  and  cowboys,  and 
full-blooded  Indians.  He  gives  Allyn  Capron  the  palm 
for  being  the  best  soldier  in  the  regiment,  and  calls  him, 
in  fact,  "the  ideal  of  what  an  American  regular  army 
officer  should  be."  Another  echo  of  our  war  appears  in 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Gill's  account  of  his  "Ride  Into  Cuba 
for  the  Red  Cross  "—a  ride  undertaken  to  acquaint  Miss 
Clara  Barton  with  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  regions  beyond  the  city  of 
Santiago. 

Maj.  Edward  S.  Wortley,  in  command  of  the  Arab 
irregular  force,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  action  at 
Omdurman  under  the  title  "With  the  Sirdar."  He 
says  the  Soudan  is  devastated  and  miserable  beyond 
description  from  the  effects  of  Dervish  tyranny,  and 
that  it  will  take  years  of  peace  under  British  guarantee 
to  restore  the  ravaged  country  to  its  normal  prosperity. 
Still  another  military  article  is  an  account  of  "  The 
British  Maneuvers,"  by  Capt.  W.  Elliott  Caimes,  illus- 
trated by  very  interesting  photographs.  An  unusually 
clever  story-sketch  is  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith,  under  the 
title  "  The  Peach."  A  first  installment  of  the  Colvin- 
edited  "  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  "  appears  this 
month,  covering  the  novelist's  early  engineering  excur- 
sions ;  Mr.  Robert  Grant  contributes  some  of  his  light 
and  pleasant  social  philosophy  under  the  title  "Search 
Light  Letters,"  and  there  is  a  fine  story  from  George  W. 
Cable,  "  The  Entomologist." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Cosmopolitan  has  an  interesting 
practical  article  by  Prof.  Sidney  Short  on  "  The 
Coming  Electric  Railroad,"  which  is  reviewed  in  an- 
other department. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  the  head  of  the  great  mercan- 
tile house  of  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co.  and  one  of  the  most 
active  industrial  organizers  of  the  decade,  writes  in 
the  series  on  "Great  Problems  in  Organization"  on 
"Economic  Organization."  He  cites  the  great  world 
forces  which  have  brought  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  merchant  prince,  a  picturesque  figure  made  impos- 


sible in  this  day  by  steam  and  electricity.  Mr. 
gives  some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  hiam 
used  to  be  conducted  fifty  or  a  hundred  yeais  agpo  Is 
the  case  of,  for  instance,  a  flour  merchant  doin^  IVMi* 
ness  in  South  America,  and  how  it  is  done  tO'day.  Jm 
the  more  highly  organized  methods  of  the  end  of  Urn 
century,  when  the  merchant  receives  his  caUe  dtiyti|i 
from  Brazil  two  or  three  times  a  day,  makes  hts  oaleih 
lations  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  closes  *  sato  hy 
cable  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  made^  the 
profits  of  the  merchant  prince  are  impossible, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  profits  are  surer.  As  to  the  < 
corporation  combinations,  Mr.  Flint  says  that  theij'  ]iavi» 
come  about  In  the  same  way  as  the  political  fedevatlm 
of  our  and  other  states  have  come  about.  He  piutesto 
against  these  consolidations  of  large  corporate  capltiils 
being  called  trusts,  and  argues  to  show  that  th^ 
necessary  in  order  to  employ  specialization,  tLVoid. 
and  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  smoothness  in  indium 
trial  transactions. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  essays  in  **For  lialda 
and  Mothers  "  to  show  that  woman  makes  a  great  mis- 
take when  she  enters  the  field  of  specialization  along 
with  man.  "  She  brings  with  her  all  the  intensity,  tbe 
overwrought  enthusiasm,  and  the  mental  myopia  oC 
her  sex.  She  lacks  the  ability  to  take  a  large  and 
proportioned  view  of  the  work  she  is  doings  and 
throws  herself  into  it  with  a  passionate  eagerness  thatia 
fine  in  itself,  yet  hurtful  in  its  results.  And  even  after 
all  this  sacrifice  of  health,  after  all  this  loss  of  chanOy 
after  losing  much  of  what  makes  womanhood  so  bean 
tiful,  she  has  not  gained  a  thing  for  which  she  soni^t. 
She  will  still  be  at  the  most  somewhere  down  In  tha 
second  or  third  rank  of  the  undistinguished." 

Mr.  John  Paul  Bocock  makes  a  surprisingly 
showing  for  Irishmen  in  his  article  on  "  Irish 
in  Many  Nations."  There  are  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley» 
tin  M'Carthy,  the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Gen.  Lord  KiUdF 
ener.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Chief  Justice  Russell,  Gen.  Lotd 
Roberts,  and  Ijord  Dufferln,  of  course ;  but  It  la  a 
picturesque  surprise  to  find  that  General  Obrataoliiff 
is  an  O'Brien,  General  Skalon  originated  in  the  Bmer- 
aid  Isle  as  a  Scallen,  and  the  gal  lent  Odontcheff  was  a 
veritable  O'Donnell. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  paper  in  the  January 
Clnre%  "The  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  " 
is  quoted  from  In  another  department  this  month. 

McClure's  iM^gins  with  a  graphic  account  by  SlOMA 
Lake  of  his  invention,  the  submarine  boat  ilr(|Onmit| 
and  her  achlevementH.  He  Hjiys  tiiat  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  A7'(j07iaut  \h  quite  a  small  vt 
crew  of  five  men  have  lived  alK)ard  her  during 
perimental  cruise  extending  over  two  months,  doxinf 
which  slie  traveled  over  one  tliousand  miles  under  bar 
own  power,  partly  on  the  surface  and  partly  on  the  bo^ 
tom.  Mr.  Lake  says  that  this  extraordinary  boat  baa 
proved  herself  i)erfectly  seaworthy.  She  is  so 
that  the  seiis  wash  clear  over  her  decks,  but  this 
no  inconvenience  U)  tliose  l)elow.  Mr.  Lake  regarda  tfas 
Argonaut  as  a  merely  experimental  craft,  and  he  ll^ 
tends  to  complete  at  once  a  hundred-foot  boat  for 
tical  work.  He  boasts  that  if  the  Argonaut  bad 
at  Santiago  she  could  have  cleared  the  harbor  of 
ish  mines  within  forty-eight  hours.  **Then  we 
have  crept  under  the  Spanish  fleet,  where  our  divMa 
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would  have  stepped  out  and  deliberately  set  mines  or 
even  fastened  torpedoes  to  the  bottoms  of  the  ships." 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  prints  a  chapter  of  stories  gath- 
ered from  the  field  of  battle  at  Santiago  under  the  head- 
ing **  The  Day  of  Battle,"  which  which  will  form  part 
of  a  forthcoming  book,  "The  Fight  for  Santiago." 

There  are  stories  by  Hamlin  Garland  and  E.  Nesbit, 
and  a  further  installment  or  Mr.  Kipling's  "Stalky  & 
Co."  and  of  Ida  M.  TarbelPs  "The  Later  Life  of  Lin- 
coln." Mr.  F.  W.  Hughes  illustrates  in  maps  and  text 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  gradual  encroachment  on  Spanish 
possessions  from  1764  on.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  his  ride  "On  the  Engine  of  the 
Scotch  Express."  He  says  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  road-beds  of  English  railroads  are  at  present 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  American  road-beds,  the 
reason  being  of  course  clear,  in  that  the  Americans 
were  called  on  suddenly  to  build  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railroad,  where  the  English  slowly  built 
tens  upon  tens.  

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  January  Ladies^  Home  Journal  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett,  the  well-known  interviewing  magSr 
zine  writer,  gives  a  most  readable  account  of  the 
Viennese  music-teacher,  Leschetisky,  "The  Man  Who 
Taught  Paderewski."  He  says  that  Paderewski  took  a 
lesson  at  the  professor's  house  every  evening,  this  being  a 
mark  of  special  favor.  These  night  ly  lessons  lasted  one 
or  two  or  three  hours,  while  all  day  long  for  six  months 
Paderewski  worked  away  at  the  mechanics  of  piano- 
playing  and  exercises  specially  devised  for  him  by  this 
teacher.  The  young  Pole  had  no  special  influence  and 
very  little  money ;  it  was  his  exceptional  talent  that 
procured  him  these  favors  with  the  exacting. old  teach- 
er. Mr.  Moffett  tells  us  that  no  piano  student  is  refused 
by  the  great  Leschetisky.  He  has  many  other  prepara- 
tory teachers,  usually  women,  his  former  pupils,  who 
teach  his  method,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils  constantly 
studying  under  him,  although  a  small  number  of  these 
get  much  of  his  personal  instruction.  Five  hours  is  the 
maximum  of  daily  practice  allowed,  and  the  teacher 
advises  less  and  also  uses  many  unique  methods  of 
saving  the  muscles  fatigue.  Leschetisky  says  a  child 
with  a  serious  career  ahead  must  begin  piano  work  at 
not  later  than  six  and  must  be  a  finished  concert  per^ 
former  at  fifteen.  Mr.  Moffett  finds  out  that  a  young 
man  or  young  woman  would  scarcely  do  well  to  go  to 
Leschetisky  for  less  than  two  years  and  with  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  spend. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan  tells  "What  it  Means  to  be 
a  Newspaper  Woman."  She  has  much  to  say  about  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  that  must  await  a  be- 
ginner«  but  she  thinks  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture,  and  not  the  least  bright  side  is  the  salary  that 
a  woman  may  get  to.  "There  is  no  reason  why  her  In- 
come should  not  be  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a  week 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  After  she  has  worked  in 
New  York  five  years  she  should  be  earning  at  least  fifty 
dollars  a  week."  The  glittering  quality  of  this  state- 
ment is  somewhat  mitigated  by  Miss  Jordan's  addition- 
al assoranoe  that  the  average  newspaper  woman  breaks 
down  at  the  end  of  five  years'  work. 

An  editorial  in  this  number  deplores  "  The  Rush  of 
American  Women,"  and  says  that  the  mothers  of  this 


country  are  coming  to  speak  of  the  work-basket,  the 
evening  lamp,  the  home  music,  and  the  evening  games 
of  brothers  and  sisters  as  in  the  past,  almost  as  archaic 
curiosities.  The  editor  apparently  agrees  with  Mr.  Kip- 
ling when  he  said  that  "  the  Americans  are  still  camp- 
ing out."  

LIPPINCOTPS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  LippincoWs  publishes  as  its  complete 
novel  of  the  month  "The  Mystery  of  Mr.  Cain," 
by  Lafayette  McLaws,  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney  recalls 
"  The  Great  Debate  of  1833,"  when  Calhoun  and  Web- 
ster shone  in  Congress  with  such  brilliancy.  J.  L. 
Sprogle  gives  some  curious  reminiscences  in  "A  Report- 
er's Recollections,"  and  gives  the  palm  to  Chicago  re- 
porters for  enterprise  in  getting  the  news,  although  he 
qualifies  the  compliment  very  seriously  by  accusing  the 
"journalists"  of  that  city  of  absolute  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  their  enterprise,  and  cites  chapter  and  verse  to 
support  his  accusation.  Other  short  sketches  in  fiction 
and  essay s'complete  the  number. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  January  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  a  very 
comprehen.sive  paper  by  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  entitled  "  Destructive  and  Constructive  Energies 
of  Our  Government."  The  author  thinks  that  the  most 
important  general  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  late 
war  is  the  permanence  of  the  martial  virtues  in  a  people 
who  are  devoted  to  outdoor  sports,  and  who  are  still 
engaged  in  a  more  or  less  constant  battle  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  we  need  no 
professional  soldiery. 

"The  professional  soldier  may  be  softened  and  per- 
haps corrupted  by  a  long  period  of  peace  ;  for  in  peace- 
ful times  he  may  have  nothing  to  do,  or  at  least  his 
occupation  may  be  so  slight  and  so  dull  as  not  to  keep 
his  physical  and  mental  powers  at  full  play  ;  but  a  citi- 
zen soldiery,  when  free  from  the  horrible  activities  of 
war,  returns  promptly  to  the  labors  of  peace  and  escapes 
the  dangers  to  which  a  professional  soldiery  is  exposed. 
It  is,  then,  the  regular  pursuits  and  habits  of  a  nation 
in  times  of  peace  which  prepare  it  for  success  in  war^ 
and  not  the  virtues  bred  in  war  which  enable  it  to  en- 
dure peace." 

Dr.  Eliot  draws  other  deductions  from  the  experience 
of  last  summer,  and  then  goes  on  to  compare  various 
items  of  our  national  expenditure  for  constructive  pur- 
poses with  the  cost  of  our  battleships,  to  the  open  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  His  argument  is,  however, 
rather  that  we  should  spend  more  on  preserving  the 
forests  and  food  fishes  and  on  improving  our  harbors 
and  waterways  than  that  we  should  neglect  our  pre- 
paredness for  war. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  his  article  entitled  "The 
Wild  Indian,"  shows  many  popular  ideas  of  the  red  man 
to  be  very  erroneous.  Mr.  Grinnell's  estimate  of  the 
natural  Indian  would  be  somewhere  between  the  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  or  ideal  estimate,  and  the  opinion  that 
would  probably  come  from  a  Westerner  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  later  and  degenerate  phases  of  the  red 
man.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  the  natural  Indian 
was  not  wholly  a  warrior ;  fighting  was  only  an  inci- 
dent, not  the  business,  of  his  life.  Mr.  Grinnell,  who  la 
as  clever  and  careful  a  student  of  this  subject  as  Amer- 
ica has  produced,  gives  the  Indian  credit  for  various 
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<*  savage  virtues,  many  of  wliich  are  admirable,  among 
them  honesty,  bravery,  hospitality,  consideration  for 
their  neighbors,  family  affection,  and  fidelity >-the 
keeping  of  pledged  faith  even  with  an  enemy.  These 
people  have  a  respect  for  their  promises  which  seems 
remarkable  to  a  white  man. 

''  A  liar  is  regarded  with  contempt,  and  when  a  man 
has  once  been  detected  in  an  untruth  it  is  almost  impos- 
sil)le  for  him  to  regain  his  reputation.  Often  when  I 
ask  a  man  to  tell  me  a  sacred  story  he  sits  silent  for 
a  while  to  arrange  his  ideas.  Then  he  holds  his  palms 
up  toward  the  sun  and  x>asses  them  over  his  head,  arms, 
and  body,  rubs  them  on  the  ground,  and  again  passes 
them  over  his  head,  arms,  and  body.  Then  he  prays : 
'()  Wi.se  One  above,  listen.  Earth,  listen.  All  you 
spiritual  powers,  listen.  Take  pity  on  me.  Help  me. 
1  am  going  to  talk  to  this  man.  I  am  going  to  tell  him 
a  ;t-t)ry  of  ancient  times,  of  the  things  which  used  to 
hapi)en  a  long  tin)e  ago.  Help  me  to  talk  straight  to 
him.  Watch  me  and  do  not  let  me  tell  a  lie.  Make  me 
tell  these  things  ju.st  as  they  used  to  be.  Listen  care- 
fully and  make  me  tell  him  the  truth.'  " 

Prof.  Hugo  MUuskeberg  has  an  interesting  scientific 
essay  on  "  Psychology  and  Mysticism  ;"  Norman  Hap- 
good  a  piea.sant  essay  on  *'The  Actor  of  To-day  ;"  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward  contributes  an  im- 
passioned poem,  *' Salutation"  to  Nicholas  II.,  in  praise 
of  the  peace  manifesto. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  December  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  a  discussion  of  the 
Indian  problem  which  we  have  noticed  separately. 

This  numl)er  of  the  North  American  makes  a  re- 
markably strong  presentation  of  the  reasons  for  a 
reorganization  of  our  naval  personnel,  including  articles 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Wilson,  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt^  Commodore  Philip,  representing  the  line. 
Commodore  Melville,  representing  the  engineers,  and 
the  Hon.  George  Edmund  Foss.  These  writers  are 
unanimous  in  advocating  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress,  which  not  only  provides  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  line  and  staff,  but  also  offers 
a  way  by  which  young  officers  of  merit  may  be  advanced 
to  command  rank  without  serving  a  lifetime  in  tjulwr- 
djnate  positions,  as  is  now  t-oo  frwiuently  the  case. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty  writes  on  "The  Scientific  Preven- 
tion of  Yellow  Fever."  The  methods  that  he  wlvocates 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  in  Havana  and  other 
Cuban  ports  are  direct  and  easily  understood.  First, 
get  rid  of  all  the  old  aewers  and  the  filthy  and  infected 
woodwork  of  the  docks.  Then  put  in  new  and  modern 
systems  of  sewerage,  pave  and  grade  the  streets,  clean 
and  disinfect  all  vaults  and  cesspools,  and  flush  the 
streets  with  water  at  frequent  intervals.  When  these 
things  are  done,  says  Dr.  Doty,  the  Cuban  towns  will 
cejise  to  be  a  menace  to  this  country. 

Max  O'Rell  contributes  a  "  Study  in  Cheerfulness," 
in  which  he  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  French- 
man is  the  happiest  of  men  and  the  P^nglishman  and 
the  American  among  the  most  unhajjpy.  The  French- 
man, it  is  admitted,  is  Iwdly  governed — '*a  bad  poli- 
tician and  a  worse  republican" — but  his  private  life. 
Max  O'Rell  thinks,  is  to  \ye  envied  by  most  European 
nations.    He  lives  well  and  thoroughly  enjoys  living. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James  eulogizes  the  services  of 
the  national  bank  examiners,  wlio  report  to  the  Comp- 


troller of  the  Currency  at  Washington.  Many  bsnks 
have  been  saved  from-disaster  and  their  depoflltoni  twon 
loss,  it  is  said,  by  the  shrewdness  and  energy  of  thcw 
officials. 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor  severely  criticises  the  work 
of  the  American  peace  commis-sioners  at  Pariii.  WliUe 
he  l>elieves  that  the  war  was  a  just  one  on  our  jpart  and 
inevitable,  and  while  he  also  believes  that  the  results  of 
it,  in  the  form  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  are  **tbm 
natural  and  inevitiible  outcome  of  our  expansion,  that 
is  moving  us  on  through  the  agency  of  immutable  laws 
beyond  our  com])rehension  and  control,*^  he  still  holds 
that  our  commissioners  did  wrong  in  refusing  to  as- 
sume at  least  a  part  of  the  Cuban  debt,  assuming  that 
the  sovereignty  of  Cnhn,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
passes  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Stadden  presents  the  latest  aspects  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  project ;  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  a  New- 
foundland journalist,  gives  the  Canadian  side  of  the  fish- 
eries question,  and  Ijieut.  Winston  Spencer-Churchtll 
reviews  the  Fashoda  incident. 

In  *' Notes  and  Comments"  President  Roswell  Miller, 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  dis- 
cusses the  anti-pooling  decLsion  ;  Lieut.  Clarence  Wie- 
ner shows  that  currency  conditions  in  Porto  Rioo  pw^ 
mit  the  local  merchants  to  get  a  net  profit  as  high  as 
1&Z}4  per  cent.;  and  Geraldine  Meyrick  writes  ''Con- 
cerning Ethics  and  Etiquette." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from 
fes.sor  McMaster^s  exposition  of  the  problems  of 
annexation  and  universal  suffrage  in  the  December 
Forum. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  advocates  as  a  principle  our 
intervention  in  foreign  affairs  whenever  our  nationsl 
interests  are  concerne<l ;  but  beyond  insisting  that 
Americans  abroad  .should  always  be  under  the  fla^ 
protection,  he  does  not  make  it  very  clear  to  preciselj 
what  kind  of  cases  in  international  law  this  prinoipls 
of  intervention  should  l)e  extended. 

Chief  Geographer  Gannett,  of  the  United  States  Gto- 
logical  Survey,  contributes  an  article  on  the  important 
subject  of  forest  fires.  It  is  sliown  from  statistics gatll- 
ered  in  the  pa>«t  that  an  area  of  more  than  ten  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  has  been  known 
to  be  burned  over  in  this  country  during  a  single  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1898  forest  fires  raged  over  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  causing  terrible  destruction.  There  werealso 
destructive  lires  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan, although  in  tlie  older  States  New  York's  example 
has  been  generally  followed  in  organizing  corps  of  fire 
wardens  and  talking  other  preventive  measures. 

Assistant  Postmast<?r-(ieneral  Heath  explains  his  po- 
sition on  the  enforcement  of  the  national  civil-servioe 
law,  giving  his  interi)ret.ation  of  Presi<lent  Cleveland's 
famous  proclamation  warning  against  "obtrusiTe 
partisanship"  and  *'  i>ernicious  activity"  on  the  part  of 
office-holders.     Mr.  Heath  franklv  savs  : 

**  My  entire  thought  is  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
the  manly,  proper,  int^^ligent^  and  honest  exercise  of 
political  freedom.  I  l)elieve  that  letter-carriers  and 
past-office  clerks  will  be  better  carriers  and  better derlu 
through  hearing  political  speeches,  by  attending  pri- 
maries and  conventi(ms,  and  by  going  to  the  polls  and 
voting.    If  a  man  did  not  attend  church  nor  hear  a 
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sermon,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  saturated 
with  religious  thought.  How  can  a  man  be  intelligent 
and  well  informed,  and  vote  as  a  citizen  who  would  do 
the  best  for  his  community  and  country,  if  he  hears  no 
speeches  and  never  discusses  political  questions  ?'' 

The  tone  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens'  article  on  ''  The  Rela- 
tion of  Japan  to  Other  Nations''  suggests  a  frank  and 
cordial  desire  on  Japan's  part  for  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of  the 
new  i)Osition  assumed  by  this  Grovemmeut  in  the  far 
East.  Mr.  Stevens  speaks  from  an  experience  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  closest  official  relations  with  the 
Japanese  Grovemment. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University, 
^ves  some  reasons  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cated negro  often  follows  menial  pursuits.  Althongl) 
the  negro  is  at  a  manifest  disadvantage  in  attempting 
to  enter  the  professions,  Professor  Scarborough  does 
not  despair  of  his  future.  While  he  heartily  commends 
the  efforts  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  education,  he  still  insists  on  the  value  of 
higher  training. 

In  his  second  article  on  "  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain" Dr.  Albert  von  Schllffie  advocates  the  "open- 
door"  policy  in  the  East  and  a  policy  of  "fair  trade" 
for  both  nations  throughout  their  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Licupp  declares  that  the  recent  so- 
called  "outbreak"  of  the  Pillager  Indians  in  Minnesota 
was  not  an  outbreak  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term,  but 
an  attempt  of  a  mere  handful  of  Indians  to  resist,  on 
their  own  soil,  what  seemed  to  them  a  gross  aggression 
on  the  part  of  an  armed  force  of  whites.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  a  half  century  of  white  overreaching. 

Professor  Lombroso  finds  in  the  history  of  the  Vene- 
tian states  a. warning  lesson  for  our  own  republic.  The 
greatness  of  Venice  was  due  to  the  liberty  her  people 
enjoyed,  and  the  decline  of  that  liberty  was  brought 
about  chiefly  by  conquests  in  distant  lands.  "  Let  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  says  Lombroso,  "  care- 
fully consider  these  facts  before  drinking  the  intoxicat- 
ing but  poisonous  cup  of  conquest." 

Representative  Babcock,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  writes  on  the  les- 
sons of  the  recent  elections ;  Truman  A.  De  Weese  on 
the  rewards  and  opportunities  of  journalism;  David 
Willcox  on  "Recent  Construction  of  the  Federal  Anti- 
Trost  Act;"  andGustav  Kobb6  on  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  noticed  the  anonymous 
article  on  Emperor  William's  attitude  toward 
England  and  the  United  States  in  the  Contemporary 
for  December. 

"DOES  TRADE   FOLLOW  THE  PL  AG  ?" 

Lord  Farrer  attempts  a  statistical  refutation  of  the 
cry  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag  "—so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  British  empire  is  concerned.  He  seems  to  prove  by 
his  figures  that  "the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  nations  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  countries  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag ;  that  this  proportion  has  been  substemtially 
maintained  for  the  last  half  century— in  fact,  for  the 
whole  period  for  which  we  have  trustworthy  statis- 
tics ;  that  it  has  remained  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
Mme,  in  spite  of  changes  of  all  kinds ;  in  spite  of  the 
«noniioii8  increase  of  the  British  empire ;  in  spite  of 
and  alterations  of  boundaries ;  in  spite  of  changes 


in  the  internal  policies  of  the  nations ;  in  spite  of  the 
partial  adoption,  and  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  relin- 
quishment by  other  nations,  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  And  in  the  very  peculiar  case  of  Egypt,  which, 
though  imder  British  dominion,  is  not  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  the  flgures  above  given  show  that  the  exten- 
sion of  British  dominion,  whether  accompanied  or 
not  by  an  extension  of  British  trade,  has  not  involved 
a  greater  extension  of  Egypt's  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  than  of  Egypt's  trade  with  other  nations. 
In  short,  these  figures  prove  conclusively  that  exten- 
sion of  empire  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
there  is  some  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  doctrine,  so 
dear  to  jingoes  and  protectionists,  that  *  the  trade  fol- 
lows the  flag.'  .  .  .  *  Trade,' as  has  been  well  said,  'does 
not  follow  the  flag  ;  it  follows  the  price-list.' " 

Chief  among  the  corollaries  drawn  by  Lord  Farrer  is 
this— that  "  jealousy  of  the  extension  of  other  civilized 
nations  into  the  waste  places  of  the  world  is  altogether 
out  of  place  ...  if  we  could  be  satisfled  that  they 
would  adopt  the  policy  of  the  *  open  door '  we  should 
obtain  ail  that  our  trade  requires."  This  should  be 
England's  attitude  to  France,  Grermany,  and  Russia  in 
China  and  to  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 


(( 


FBOM  BREAKING  HEADS  TO  COUNTING  THEM." 


Mr.  E.  Jenks  lays  down  a  theory  of  **the  origin  of 
political  representation,"  in  which  fact  and  conjecture 
are  somewhat  indistinctly  mingled  : 

"  The  Roman  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  political  rep- 
resentation. The  peoples  who  have  never  been  in  con- 
tact with  Rome — the  Slav  peoples,  for  example— cannot 
grasp  it.  It  is  the  discovery  of  the  races  which  de- 
stroyed Roman  civilization,  and  yet  were  overcome  by 
it— the  conquerors  and  yet  the  children  of  Rome." 

The  idea  of  vicarious  liability— that  a  community,  or 
even  any  chance  member  of  it,  must  suffer  penalty  or 
make  payment  for  the  crime  of  any  other  of  its  members 
— ^is  common  to  primitive  peoples.  The  idea  of  agency 
is  a  device  of  the  Roman  law.  The  contact  of  these  two 
simpler  notions  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  political  repre- 
sentation. In  England  the  idea  of  agency  was  weak, 
and  the  strength  of  the  royal  power  would  not  brook 
mere  delegates.  It  insisted  on  representatives  **  having 
full  and.  sufficient  power "  to  bind  by  their  action  the 
communities  they  represented.  Gradually  representa- 
tion became  not  an  infliction,  but  a  privilege,  a  fran- 
chise. Then  the  practical  question  arose  :  *'  How  was  a 
community,  being  divided  in  opinion,  to  choose  its  rep- 
resentatives ?  Choose  it  must,  or  the  sheriff  would  set- 
tle the  difficulty  by  coming  to  the  shire  or  town  moot 
and  snapping  up  the  flrst  two  substantial  knights  or 
burgesses  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands." 

To  secure  the  unanimity  once  required,  as  even  now  in 
the  case  of  the  jury,  the  readiest  process  in  old  time  was 
to  wipe  out  one  or  other  disputing  party  in  a  regular 
flght.  The  survivors  were  then  unanimous.  Then  it 
was  thought  less  disastrous  simply  to  feign  the  battle, 
to  count  heads  on  both  sides  and  so  estimate  how  many 
the  survivors  would  likely  be.  So  came  in  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  So  arose  the  conception  of  numerical 
equality.  *^  The  equality  of  man  is  not  the  cause,  but 
the  result,  of  the  theory  of  the  majority." 

FACTS  ABOUT  BALLOON  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Baoon,  whose  skill  as  an  aeronaut 
seems  to  make  peculiarly  his  own  the  title  of  *'sky- 
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pilot"  given  by  sailors  to  clergymen  indiscriminately, 
contributes  much  interesting  matter  alx)ut  *^  scientific 
ballooning."  He  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  **  the  great  atmos- 
pheric ocean,  its  tides,  ito  streams  and  torrents,"  its 
layers  of  damp  and  dry  air.  He  states  that  '^sounds 
heard  aloft  lose  reverberation."  The  thunder  is  a  "sin- 
gle bang."  The  report  of  a  gun  is  a  single  yelp.  The 
eye  gains  what  the  ear  loses  in  fullness  of  sensation  : 

"The  extraordinary  brilliance  and  steadiness  of  celes- 
tial objects  viewed  by  optical  aid  from  a  balloon  ten 
thousand  or  twelve  thousiind  feet  al)ove  sea-level  must 
be  seen  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  from  half  that  height 
the  full  moon,  regarded  through  an  ordinary  field-glass, 
Ijecomes  an  object  intolerable  to  gaze  upon.  .  .  .  Much 
incongruity  is  found  in  the  experiences  of  diflTenait  indi- 
viduals. To  one,  on  ascending,  the  eartii  will  seem  to 
recetle  from  l)eneath  and  hollow  itself  out,  as  it  were, 
int-o  a  iMisin  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  To  another 
no  optical  illusion  is  noticeable,  and  t\w  earth,  from  all 
considerable  heights,  will  appear  only  as  a  deiid  level. 
.  .  .  The  rawness  of  the  evening  is  absent  and  the  night 
grows  genial  insteiul  of  chill." 

MK.   WATTS-DUNTON'S  NOVEL. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  dilates  on  the  significance  of 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  "Aylwin"  in  the  most  eulogistic 
vein  and  with  a  rare  profusion  of  supt»rlatives.  The 
novel  is  declared  to  be  a  concrete  expression  of  the  au- 
thor's criticism  of  life  and  literature  and  also  of  his 
theory  of  tiie  universe  : 

"  This  theory  I  will  venture  to  define  as  an  optimistic 
confronting  of  the  new  cosmogony  of  growth  on  which 
the  author  has  for  long  descanted.  ...  I  take  the  sig- 
nificance of  *  Aylwin'  to  be  this :  it  teaches  a  profound 
moral  lesson,  not  by  dictation,  but  by  dramatic  and 
pictorial  expression — the  lesson  that  the  heart  through 
suffering  sees  where  the  intellect  is  blinde<l.  What 
makes  me  think  that  this  novel  will  be  read  when  many 
fine  novels  of  our  time  are  forgotten  is  that  next  century 
the  question  here  grappled  with  will  be  felt  so  vital  fis 
to  swallow  up  all  other  questions.  It  is  the  question  of 
man's  soul,  the  question  between  materialists  and  spir- 
itualists, and  it  is  answered  in  'Aylwin'  with  the  logic 
of  the  heart.  In  the  true  sense  of  tlie  word,  religion — 
deep,  earnest  religion— is  the  mainsjiriug  of  'Aylwin.'" 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Bretherton  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
Gilgit  near  the  Hindoo  Kush,  and  reports  that  "  the  ex- 
tension of  British  influence  to  include  tliese  distant  re- 
gions has  been  productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  the 
people." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  his  paper  on  recent  literature 
in  France,  pays  his  tribute  to  Mallarm6,  and  remarks 
on  the  very  little  place  taken  by  i)oetry  or  liistory  or 
biography,  or  in  fact  any  serious  imaginative  or  phil- 
osophical works,  in  what  is  now  being  read  and  written 
in  Paris.  

THK  NIXET^^EXTII  CENTrUY. 

THE  articles  about  Egy])t  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  December  claim  separate  notice. 

CREDIT  FOR  ENGLAND'S  RECENT  WARS. 

England's  two  latest  wars  come  up  for  a  study  in 
comparative  glory — if  the  phrase  may  be  toleratecl— in 
two  articles.  Mr.  L.  Oppenheim,  newspajjcr  correspond- 
ent in  both  campaigns,  contrasts  the  Tirah  and  Khar- 


toum expeditions.    He  feels  that  intezest  and  cndH 
have  scarcely  Ixien  fairly  apportioned.    He  points  oat 
that  in  the  Soudan  the  fighting  lasted  only  two  and  a 
half  hours ;  in  Tirah  it  never  ceased  day  or  night  for 
two  and  a  half  months.    In  the  Soudan  every  prepaim- 
tion  could  1)e  made  and  was  made.    In  Tirah  everything 
had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  with  inferior  transport  and 
ec^uipment.    The  great  waterway  of  the  Nile,  protected 
on  lx>tli  sides  by  the  desert  and  ascended  in  comfortable 
bargee  offered  accesfi  which  was  ease  itself  compared 
with  the  Indian  hills,  and  the  march  over  the  flat  desert 
was  play  to  the  mountaineering  scramble.    The  yiiMllfk 
came  on  in  tlie  open.    The  Afridi  mostly  couched  nn- 
seen.    The  frontier  army  had  the  infinitely  more  ardu- 
ous task. 

Major-General  Maurice,  resenting  the  disparagement 
A^hich  has  lM.'en  cast  uiK)n  the  victory  at  Omdurmaa, 
magnifies  the  perils  of  the  fight.  The  chief  danger  was 
a  night  attack.  To  avoid  this  the  Sirdar  harried  on  his 
advance  by  five  days  that  he  might  have  the  help  of  the 
full  moon ;  but  even  so  there  were  dark  hours  before 
the  dawn,  which  might  have  enabled  the  Khalifa  to 
wipe  out  the  British  army.  This  deadly  peril  the  Sirdar 
only  avert/cd  by  conveying  to  the  Khalifa  ''the  fUse 
impression"  that  the  liritish  designed  a  night  attack 
on  Omdurman. 

JOHN  BULL  A  DISOBLIQINO   TRADBSMAIT. 

"Neglecting  Our  Customers  "is  the  title  of  ajiaper 
in  whicli  Miss  Agnes  Lambert  frames  an  indictment  of 
British  trade  methods.  Several  of  the  counts  have  an 
ecjually  valid  application  to  American  commercial 
meth(xls.  She  lays  stress  on  the  British  indisposition 
to  oblige.  The  English  are  slow  to  humor  foreign 
whims,  to  i)n)vide  cheaper  goods,  to  translate  their 
catalogues  into  foreign  languages,  their  prices  and 
measures  into  foreign  ecjuivalents,  to  pack  goods  care- 
fully, to  state  precistily  the  inclusive  terms  at  which 
goo<ls  can  l>e  delivered,  to  send  Knglish  agents  who 
know  the  language,  etc.  A  Naples  report  puts  a  diffi' 
culty  which  individual  enterprise  cannot  of  Itself  over> 
come: 

"  It  does  seem  absurd  that  the  first  commercial  nation 
in  the  worjd  should  measure  their  horses  by  hands  and 
their  dogs  by  inches,  their  cloth  by  ells  and  their  calico 
by  yards  ;  that  such  impossible  numbers  should  come 
int-o  their  square  measure  as  803^  and  4840  and  in  their 
measure  of  solidity  as  1728." 

UOMAX  VEKSrS  ANGLICAN. 

"Does  the  Chureh  of  En^^chmd  Teach  Anything?** is 
the  provocative  title  of  a  clever  piece  of  polemic  in  the 
Catholic  interest  by  W.  II.  Mallock.  He  at  first  essays 
to  find  the  common  denominator  of  Anglican  teachingi 
broad,  low,  and  high  ;  and  produces  a  necessarily  at- 
tesiMiated  and  impalpable  series  of  propositions.  Then 
he  asks  Dean  Farrar,  wliose  book  on  the  Bible  he  is  re- 
viewing, for  the  authority  with  which  this  teaching  is 
supposed  t<>  he  given,  and  with  which  the  Bible  itself 
has  its  varying  value  assigned  to  it.  He  finds  three  au- 
thorities given  by  the  dean— the  Catholic  creeds,  the  co- 
ordinate} help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  *' the  general  consensus  of  Christians."  This 
last  is  .set  up  as  controlling  the  other  two,  and  Mr.  Mal- 
lock argues  that  this  "general  consensus**  without 
papal  infallibility  to  give  it  fixity  and  sure  development 
sinks  into  atomism  or  nothingness.    He  is  cruel  enough 
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to  say  **it  wonld  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  guide 
to  Rome  than  this  treatise  of  Dean  Farrar." 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONS  OF  OXFORD. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Woods  gives  a  sparkling  account  of  French 
views  of  Oxford.  She  quotes  **  birds  of  passage  '^  from 
France  first,  and  says  they  are  greatly  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  her  palaces  and  the  almost  Hellenic  joy- 
ousness  of  her  outdoor  life,  but  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  of  education  there  is  none.  Yet  they  all  admire 
the  discipline  which  takes  the  place  of  the  imbounded 
freedom  of  the  continental  student.  Then  she  goes  on 
to  cite  the  opinions  of  M.  Jacques  Bardoux,  who  spent 
some  months  in  Oxford.  He  is  much  impressed  with 
the  s,pace  and  beauty  of  the  students^  surroundings  and 
with  their  zest  for  athletics.  But  he  is  most  struck 
by  the  zeal  for  social  problems  and  social  settlements. 
He  does  not  think  highly  of  the  oratorical  power  of  the 
Union  or  the  professors.  Mrs.  Wood  suggests  a  revival 
of  the  old  intercommunion  between  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish universities. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Moulvie  RafiUddin  Ahmad  pleads  the  cause  of 
the  proposed  Moslem  University  in  India,  which  he  pre- 
dicts will  bean  important  reSnt'orcement  to  Moslem  loy- 
alty throughout  the  British  empire.  Francis  Count 
JLiitzow  describes  the  national  revival  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  expects  will  again  become  a  Slav  country.  Mr.  J. 
Horace  Round  replies  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  criti- 
cisms of  microscopic  research,  and  declares  that  the  emi- 
nent positivist  is  but  fighting  phantoms  of  his  own 
creation.  Mrs.  Percy  Leake  describes  a  worldng  girls* 
lodging-house  and  gives  many  touching  glimpses  of  the 
humanizing  effect  of  the  matron's  common  sense  and 
sympathy.  

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

''P*HE  December  Fortnightly  Review  is  an  admirable 
X      number.    It  contains  many  articles  of  first-class 
importance,  several  of  which  have  been  quoted  else- 
where. 

THE  PROBABLE  UNIFIER  OF  THE  SERB  RACE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier  writes  from  i)er8onal  knowledge 
on  Montenegro  and  her  prince.  He  dismisses  the  idea 
of  a  Balkan  league  as  impracticable  and  of  a  southern 
Slav  confederacy  as  a  chimera.  He  insists  that  **the 
first  aspiration  of  the  Serb  race  must  be  for  unity.  Once 
united  it  may  advance  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission." 
That  mission  he  takes  to  be  **  the  formation  of  a  compact 
homogeneous  state,  which  may  eventually  include  with- 
in its  borders  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
Serb  pleme  or  tribe."  This  would  involve  the  break-up 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire  and  the  disappearance  of  one  of 
the  rival  Serb  dynasties.  '*  This  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain," says  Mr.  Bourchier  ;  ^^  if  the  union  of  the  Serb 
race  is  to  take  place  in  our  time,  it  will  be  realized 
under  one  man— the  present  ruler  of  Montenegro." 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EMPIRE. 

Miss  Ethel  R.  Faraday,  M.A.,  presents  for  discussion 
^'some  economic  aspects  of  the  imperial  idea."  The 
mercantile  system  was,  she  points  out,  **  the  economic 
counterpart  of  the  new  monarchy  and  the  triumph  of 
the  national  idea.  Free  trade  and  laissez  faire  were 
closely  connected  with  the  French  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent liberalism.  Modern  economics  are  now  under 
the  influence  of  the  two  distinct  tendencies,  the  cosmo- 


politan and  the  nationalist,  and  tend  toward  a  blend  or 
compromise  of  these  antagonistic  principles.  *'The 
ideal  of  imperial  administration  is  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  the  modem  economic  theories  of  relativity  and 
development,  and  in  fact  of  the  historical  method  gener- 
ally." The  British  empire  is  at  present  more  important 
as  an  economic  than  as  a  political  organization.  Flaws 
in  the  working  of  the  empire  as  an  economic  whole  are 
accidental,  not  inherent : 

''  For  instance,  the  colonies  have  failed  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient outlet  for  surplus  population :  they  want  only 
those  classes  of  emigrants  that  Great  Britain  is  least 
able  to  «pare,  such  as  skilled  artisans  and  domestic 
servants.  If  imperial  responsibilities  were  better  under- 
stood in  this  country,  the  present  system  of  popular 
education  might  be  exchanged  for  one  better  adapted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  economic  needs  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  The  ultimate  decision  of  all  economic  questions  af- 
fecting the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
depends  on  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  imperial  par 
triotism." 

A  FRENCHMAN  ON  FRENCH  COLONIAL  IMPOTENCE. 

A  translation  is  given  of  M.  Gaston  Donnet's  article 
on  the  French  colonial  craze  which  appeare<l  in  the 
Revue  Bletie  for  September  24.  The  author  declares 
France  right  in  her  desire  to  possess  a  few  colonies,  but 
wrong  in  her  exaggerations  of  that  desire  which  threat- 
ens to  become  a  chronic  mania.  England  he  depicts  as 
an  overweighted  Hercules,  "weighted  down  by  her 
plethora  of  health  and  riches  .  .  .  absorbed  and  para- 
lyzed by  India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Transvaal," 
unable  to  maintain  order  in  all  parts  of  her  empire,  and 
defenseless  in  a  big  colonial  war.  Of  his  own  country 
he  says : 

"In  plain  speaking,  we  desire  to  annex  a  good  half  of 
the  African  continent ;  truly  an  ambitious  scheme,  and 
one  into  whose  possible  results,  if  effected,  we  have  a 
right  to  inquire.  .  .  .  Dare  I  venture  to  assert  that  in 
colonial  matters  we  are  merely  amateurs,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  incorrigible  Utopians  ?  .  .  .  We  collect 
colonies  as  connoisseurs  collect  brio^brac  or  tapes- 
try!" 

National  vanity  this  unsparing  critic  alleges  to  be  the 
only  reason  for  this  impotent  mania.  Of  recent  events 
he  says : 

"We  know  that  the  country  desires  no  further  ex- 
peditions or  conquests,  and  we  dare  not  oppose  her 
wish ;  still  we  hanker  after  part  of  the  Nile  in  imitation 
of  our  great  English  neighbors.  Accordingly,  under 
pretext  *  of  making  sure  of  our  posts  in  the  Congo  re- 
gion, established  and  organized  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,'  we  send  out  Captain  Marchand  with  direc- 
tions to  reach  Fashoda ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  he  is  given  a  couple  of  battalions  of  Havassas 
and  Gabonais,  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  con- 
sidered an  army,  but  too  numerous  to  constitute  a 
peaceful  caravan." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

**The  Centenary  of  Lithography"  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell.  The  invention  of  the 
art  dates  from  1708.  It  is  another  of  the  arts  which  we 
owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  poverty. 

The  unpublished  portion  of  the  Bishop  of  Killala's 
diary  during  the  siege  of  Killala  in  1796  is  given  to  the 
world  by  a  descendant  of  the  bishop,  St  George  Stock. 
The  bishop  bore  witness  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was 
"  the  ofEspring  of  poverty  and  opportunity." 
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Mr,  Andrew  Lang  chats  at  length,  amiably  and 
critically,  about  Charles  Dickens  and  his  works.  Mr. 
Herbert  Bentwich  describes  the  progress  of  Zionism, 
and  asks  whether  the  Zionists  are  not  to  be  "  our  new 
Maccabsaans."  **A  Student  in  Vedanta*^  inveighs 
against  Dr.  Crozier^s  alleged  disiMuragement  of  that 
venerable  system,  and  expounds  the  difference  between 
the  nameless  self  which  the  Vedanta  extols  and  the 
petty  self  with  which  Dr.  Crozier  is  said  to  confound  it 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  December  number  of  the  National  Review 
presents  an  admirable  survey  of  the  life  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Lord  Northbrook's  defense  of 
the  gold  standard  in  India,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid*s 
ethical  estimate  of  the  Chinese  situation,  and  Mr.  Cony- 
beare's  theory  of  Henry^s  complicity  in  E^terhazy's 
treason  have  received  special  notice. 

LORD  LISTER  AND  THE  TORTURE  OF  BRUTES. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  challenges  Lord  Lister's 
*' anodyne  to  public  conscience  "—his  statement  that 
as  vivlsectors  now  resort  to  anaesthetics,  the  actual  pain 
caused  is  **  commonly  of  the  most  trifling  description.** 
He  quotes  from  the  testimony  of  vivisectors  themselves, 
published  in  medical  journals,  to  the  effect  that  *' chloro- 
form should  not  be  administered  during  the  periods  of 
observation."    Mr.  Coleridge  says  : 

*'We  have  their  own  word  for  it  that  before  they 
could  begin  their  *  observations '  the  effect  of  the  chloro- 
form mu3t  be  allowed  to  pass  off,  and  the  animal  must 
have  nothing  better  to  alleviate  its  agony  as  it  lies  vdth 
its  throat  cut  and  its  bowels  laid  open  than  morphia. 
.  .  .  Claude  Bernard,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  the  subject,  has  laid  it  down  that  under  morphia 
Hhe  animal  remains  sensitive  ...  he  feels  the  pain, 
but  has  lost  the  idea  of  self-defense.'" 

In  another  case  **  curare,  however,  was  used,  which, 
as  all  the  world  iuiows,  renders  the  animal  unable  to 
move,  but  leaves  its  sensation  intact.  Tennyson  called 
it  '  the  hellish  ooraW ''  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  on  Lord 
Lister  to  modify  or  withdraw  his  statement. 

MORAL  OF  THE  HOOLBY  DISCLOSURES. 

Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Stutlield  gives  "a  city  view"  of  ''the 
company  scandal."  He  denounces  ''  the  world  of  com- 
pany promotion  and  trustmongering  finance"  as ''a 
disgusting  center  of  corruption  "  and  *'  a  standing  men- 
ace to  commercial  stability,  as  well  as  morality."  The 
Hooley  scandals  '*  are  quite  trifling  compared  with  the 
iniquities  of  the  trustee  and  executor  group  of  trust 
companies  which  were  so  carefully  hushed  up  five  or 
six  years  ago  owing  to  the  number  of  eminent  persons 
involved."  Above  all  things,  "  your  company  promoter 
loves  to  pose  as  a  patron  of  religion."  He  supplies  *'  an 
evidence  of  social  rottenness"  which  "revolutionary 
agitators "  will  turn  to  account.  As  practicable  but 
improbable  remedies  the  writer  suggests  : 

**  Public  opinion,  as  Lord  Russell  reminds  us,  must 
be  roused.  Eor  this  purpose  the  subject  must  be  ven- 
tilated in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  The  powerful 
interests  opposed  to  reform  must  be  fought  with  deter- 
mination. The  stock  exchange  must  alter  its  pro- 
cedure; the  Companies'  acts  need  revising— with  dis* 
cretion,  lest  honest  enterprise  be  shackled.  Most 
Important  of  all,  the  criminal  law  should  be  strength- 
ened, so  that  the  baser  sort  of  company-mongers,  who 


now  too  often  enjoy  seats  in  ParilaiiMnit 
posts,  may  obtain  entertainment  num  In 
with  their  deserts  at  her  majesty's  expenM 
become  involved  in  shady  finance  dioiild  \m 
ostracized." 

KRUOBRISM  niEVITABLT  WVAXWKEMT, 

"  A  Recent  Glimpse  of  South  Africa,"  Igf  the 
Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  gives  a  cheery  plotave  oi 
wayo.  **  Villa  residences,  well  built  and  neatly 
have  already  sprung  up  round  the  town,  while  ahoiM  of 
all  sorts  meet  the  wants  and  even  the  whims  of  to  te- 
habitants.  The  men  and  also  the  few  women  eve  tail 
of  energy,  hope,  and  confidence."  Of  the 
autocrat  he  says : 

**  He  occupies  a  very  special  position ;  he  is  the 
Old  Man  of  south  Africa.  He  has  won  his  greet  tafla* 
ence  by  very  dexterous  management,  aided  hy  uieiiel' 
ous  good  luck  and  by  the  numerous  mistekee  oC  hie 
opponents.  There  are  many  of  his  race  both  hi  Ihe 
Transvaal  and  in  the  rest  of  south  Africa  who  weald 
support  him  and  resent  any  interference  with  him 
though  they  acknowledge  that  he  is  bigoted  end 
It  will  not  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  any  imccoBWC.  He 
will  have  to  stand  on  his  merits  and  the  strength  of  Ue 
case,  not  merely  on  slowly  acquired  prestige.  To  wa^ 
therefore,  patiently  until  another  man  steps  into  the 
presidential  chair  is  all  that  a  wise  man  can  **ff*imwl  flir 
the  present.  That  time  cannot  in  the  natore  of  thfaiip 
be  far  distant." 

BEAUTY  A  NECESSITY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  8GH00I* 


Miss  Catherine  Dodd  furnishes  an  interesting 
of  town  and  country  children,  and  shows  how  pelnfttlly 
little  acquaintance  English  **  board-school "  children  In 
the  towns  have  with  natural  objects.  With  mnoh 
she  insists  that  ^*  the  great  problem  for  the  town 
to  solve  is  how  to  surround  the  child  with  beentlfal 
things,  in  order  to  compensate,  in  some  meaeoie^  tor  hie 
loss  of  the  first-hand  acquaintance  with  netnie.  •  •  • 
The  school  which  aims  at  developing  the  whole 
of  the  child  must  appeal  to  his  sense  of  beenty. 
interior  of  the  building  should  be  beautiful,  the  eolor' 
ing  harmonions,  the  pictures  good,  and  the  flowemoev^ 
fully  tended.  No  inharmonious  details,  such  ee  nntldij 
maps  hanging  on  the  walls  or  bad  and  omde  pietuei^ 
should  be  permitted  to  pervert  the  chlld'ii  taeta.  The 
school  music  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  *h^*wj)y 
simple.  .  .  .  The  literature  and  poetry  should  he  of  the 
best'.  Above  all,  regular  excursions  into  the  ooontiy 
all  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  aheold 
be  a  part  of  the  ordinary  instruction  in  every 
school.  **  

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  first  paper  in  the  December  TFestmlnetery 
the  need  of  a  leader  for  the  British  demoenMji  le 
unsigned.    The  writei  says  : 

^^We  have  a  decaying  body  of  legitimate 
atives,  represented  by  Lord  Salisbury.  We  liave  e 
but  vigorous  body  of  commercial  imperialietei 
sented  equally  well  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Lord 
bery.  And  we  have  a  great,  perplexed,  silent  demoonHo 
mass,  represented  by  absolutely  no  one,  inspired  dilefly 
by  negative  convictions,  undecided  as  to  whet  mnme  to 
adopt  for  the  advancement  of  its  own  inteneti^  frtHng 
confidence  in  none  of  the  political  leedev  i 
above  the  horizon,  and  half  doubting  whether  It 
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fated  to  be  practically  thrust  back  again  into  that  un- 
represented condition  which  existed  before  the  first 
reform  act." 

AN  UNRIVALED  OPPORTUNITY. 

Here,  urges  the  writer,  is  an  unrivaled  opportunity 
for  a  popular  leader  to  make  himself  effective.  Sincere 
convictions,  moral  courage,  and  the  power  of  putting 
the  position  plainly  and  picturesquely  are  needed  : 

"The  financialists,  no  matter  what  their  professed 
political  creed,  will  have  none  of  him;  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  will  cast  him  out  of  their  synagogue. 
Nevertheless,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  action,  if  he  but  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  speaking  plainly  and  to  the  point, 
if  he  took  care  to  rely  upon  principles  rather  than  upon 
forms,  would  produce  an  effect  which,  however  slight 
it  might  seem  at  the  beginning,  would  quickly  spread 
like  a  leaven  through  the  whole  democratic  mass." 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  suggestion  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  may  read  with  interest  or  amuse- 
ment: 

"Is  such  a  leader  to  be  found  ?  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  answer  this  question  with  certainty.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  this :  There  is  something,  there  is  much,  in 
the  infiueuce  of  a  great  name  ;  and  if  the  present  own- 
er— in  a  parliamentary  sense — of  a  great  name  could 
make  up  his  mind  that  when  a  great  cause  is  concerned 
youth  is  no  disability,  and  could  also  make  up  his  mind 
to  display  the  moral  courage  which  should  be  a  rich 
part  of  his  inheritance,  he  might  live  to  find  his  reward 
in  a  national  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  his 
father." 

THE  MUNICIPALIZATION  OF  BANKING. 

A  "  banking  revolution "  is,  according  to  Mr.  Robert 
]&wen,  now  in  process  in  England.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  City  Bank  of  London  and  the  London  and  Mid- 
land Bank  of  Birmingham  is  hailed  as  a  sign  of  less 
contracted  methods  in  banking.  The  large  extent  to 
which  bank  checks  have  become  the  currency  of  the 
country  is  made  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  giving  other 
banks  and  the  treasury  itself  the  right  to  issue  notes 
for  ten  shillings,  a  pound,  and  upward.  A  mutual 
banking  ^stem  is  also  suggested.  But  of  all  the  facts 
mentioned,  none  savors  more  of  revolution  than  this  : 

"  There  is  a  most  extraordinary  new  system  of  bank- 
ing going  to  be  started  in  Glasgow  by  the  municipality 
of  the  *  second  city'  in  the  empire,  which  may  probably 
set  an  example  to  other  cities  and  towns  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  banking  to  benefit  the  communities.  The 
finance  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  have 
resolved  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
for  borrowing  and  lending  money  and  for  issuing  of 
notes  payable  on  demand  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£500,000,  upon  the  security  of  the  corporation  property  ; 
and  to  apply  immediately  to  Parliament  for  powers  to 
do  so." 

FOREIGN  VERSUS  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Herzfeld  writes  on  England's  "falling 
trade "  and  bewails  the  chase  after  new  markets.  He 
says : 

**  The  amount  of  goods  sent  to  all  British  possessions 
is  given  at  about  £85,000,000,  of  which  Canada  takes 
abont  £9,000,000.  Reckon  the  cost  of  maintaining  that 
tmde,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  startling  result.  .  .  . 
Altogether  Europe  takes  from  us  £120,000,000  and  the 
United  States  takes  £40,000,000  worth  of  our  goods  out 
of  a  total  export  of  £270,000,000— that  is,  about  two- 
tbirda— and  all  this  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  the 


country  at  large  exclusive  of  the  consular  service.  The 
above  in  itself  shows  that  it  would  pay  us  much  better 
to  cultivate  trade  with  Europe  and  the  States  than 
rushing  about  the  new  markets  which  have  first  to  be 
created." 

He  pleads  for  the  creation  of  a  home  market  by  plant- 
ing some  eleven  millions  of  the  population  in  the 
country. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  COOPERATION  ON  THE  NILE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards,  F.R.G.S.,  tells  the  story,  "How 
the  Soudan  was  Conquered,"  and  has  the  temerity  to 
close  with  this  suggestion : 

"  Is  there  not  some  way  of  meeting  French  suscepti- 
bilities and  enlisting  their  co()peration  and  interest  in 
the  civilization  of  this  great  region  ?  If  only  the  expe- 
ditions which  France  has  dispatched — not  with  friendly 
motives,  it  is  true — to  the  upper  Nile  could  be  made  the 
means  of  some  united  policy,  the  gain  to  both  countries 
and  to  European  peace  would  be  incalculable.  Is  such 
a  rapprochement  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical  poli- 
tics?" 

THE  TRUE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

**  A  Plea  for  a  Free  Church  of  England  "  is  advanced 
by  Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby,  who  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  primitive  Christianity  and  the  same  "  as 
by  law  established."  He  quotes  a  good  saying  from 
Cardinal  Newman  : 

'*The  bishops  think  too  much  how  to  keep  their 
Church  together,  as  if  that  were  the  main  thing— that 
their  establishment  should  continue.  Let  them  first 
think  how  to  bring  Grod's  kingdom  to  this  earth,  and 
the  Church  will  very  easily  take  care  of  itself." 


BLACKWOOD. 

i  i  T)LACKWOOD"  for  December  opens  with  a  pa- 
JD  per  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  H.  Brackenbury  on 
Stonewall  Jackson,  from  which  we  have  quoted  else- 
where. 

Capt.  Arthur  Lawley  recounts  his  journey  from  Bul- 
awayo  to  the  Victoria  Falls  on  a  visit  to  King  Lewanika. 

The  controversy  on  ritualism  has  suggested  a  paper 
on  the  primitive  Church  which  winds  up  with  the 
alarming  suggestion  that  as  **  the  Church  of  England 
got  on  without  bishops  once  for  a  generation,"  so  it 
mighfagain.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  peace  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  laity.  *^  Protestant- 
ism is  the  nearest  known  approach  to  the  primitive 
Church." 

Prof.  Max  Mttller  tells  of  the  newly  discovered  birth- 
place of  Buddha  at  Kapalivastu,  in  the  Basti  district  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces. 

**  The  Looker-on  "  regrets  Lord  Salisbury's  cold  douche 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  ardor  of  the  British  peo- 
ple longing  for  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.  He  con- 
siders that  the  country  by  its  resolute  unanimity  over 
the  Fashoda  question  resuscitated  British  diplomacy, 
previously  impotent  and  dead.  As  in  forcing  on  the 
expansion  of  the  navy  eleven  years  ago,  so  now  ;  it  was 
the  nation  that  spoke,  and  the  government  and  oppo- 
sition followed. 

**The  Looker-on"  is  also  impressed  with  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that  this 
**  new  empire,"  though  launched  only  yesterday  and  as 
y^«  imperfectly  equipped  and  much  hampered,  is  so 
soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  nations  in  the 
world  that  "  no  great  country  can  settle  its  plans  to-day 
without  regavQ  to  the  august  intruder." 
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CORNHILL. 

THERE  is  much  readable  matter  in  the  December 
Comhill^  though  little  that  deniandu  Hpecial  and 
separate  notice.  Mr.  Fitchett  enters  under  his  ''Fights 
for  the  Flag"  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale.  We 
have  quoted  from  his  article  in  another  place. 

The  Bishop  of  London  discourses  wisely  and  warily 
on  "heroes."  He  urges  that  in  selecting  a  hero  we 
should  l)e  sure  he  worked  for  principles  that  are  fruit- 
ful and  should  be  an  inspirer  of  our  own  action.  He 
objects  to  the  acquisition  of  great  territory  being  used 
to  condone  bloodshed  and  falseh(X)d.  He  notices  with 
pleasure  that  public  men  in  England,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  act  or  speak  on  a  lower  level  than  they 
wish,  do  it  badly. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish  gives  much  information  on  '*Ix)n- 
don's  Store  of  Furs"  and  where  they  come  from.  It 
api>ears  that  Ijondcjn  and  Peking  are  the  two  great 
trejvsu re-houses  of  fur.  Li  Hung  Chang's  samples  of 
Chinese  furs  sent  bust  winter  showed  that  as  furriers 
the  Chine.se  are  unequaled  in  the  world.  "  Monkey  is 
the  only  costume  fur  wliich  comes  from  a  hot  climate — 
namely,  west  Africa." 

''Significant  Acts  of  Parliament"  is  the  title  given 
by  H.  T.  S.  Forl)es  to  a  collection  of  legislative  hriC'il- 
brae.  An  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VHI.  lx?ars 
witness  to  the  custom  of  payment  of  members  by  de- 
creeing that  absentees  from  Parliament  should  forfeit 
their  wages. 

Ernest G.  Henham  gathers  togetlier  sundry  "Humors 
of  Speech  and  Pen,"  chiefly  consisting  of  verbal  or 
clerical  slips.  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  supplies  "A 
Study  in  Imposture."  The  hero  is  a  Frenchman  born 
nlx)Ut  1680,  named  George  Psalmanazar,  whose  fraudu- 
lent account  of  himself  as  a  native  of  Formosa  and  of 
the  Formosans  made  him  a  lion  of  London  in  1704. 
This  man,  too,  was  l)efore  the  Royal  Society,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  Bishop  Burnet's  skepticism  to  shame. 
In  the  end  the  impostor  was  converted  ))y  reading 
Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  and  won  from  Dr.  Johnson  warm 
commendation  for  his  piety. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  cont^^nts  of  the  October  numlM^r  of  the  Qwir- 
tcrly  supply  an  excellent  and  varied  mental 
meal.  Science,  art,  history,  biography,  iK)litics,  sjwrt, 
Action,  and  religion  are  all  well  represented. 

WHAT   BURNK-JONKS  HAS  DONK  FOK  US. 

Of  the  few  papers  not  already  noticed  elsewhere  may 
be  put  first  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  lat-e  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones.  His  own  saying  of  himself  is  indor.sed,  that  "  he 
was  a  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  born  out  of 
due  time."  "  Not  Birmingham,  but  Assisi  was  his  true 
birth-place."    The  reviewer  concludes  : 

*'The  fame  of  Burne-Jones  will  grow  and  the  value  of 
his  work  increase,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the 
coming  years.  His  art  will  Im?  reckoned  among  the 
forces  that  have  helped  to  regenerate  the  world  in  these 
latter  days,  and,  with  the  music  of  Wagner,  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  the  painting  of  Watts 
and  Rossetti,  will  he  recognized  as  forming  i)art  of  a 
movement  which  is  the  natural  reaction  from  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  present  century  and  the  rationalism  of 
the  last.  The  artist,  as  Plato  told  us  long  ago,  has 
many  functions.  But  among  them  all  none  assuredly 
is  greater  than  the  mission  which  he  has  received  from 


Heaven  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  a  world  that  Is  oat  ct 
sight  and  to  show  how  the  troubled  waves  of  hamAii 
life  may  dimly  reflect  the  l)eauty  and  mystery  of  God. 
This  Burne-Jones  has  done  for  us.  This  has  been  the 
master-passion  of  his  life,  this  the  gleam  which  he  has 
followed  along  earth's  dark  and  perilous  ways.** 

PATUON  OF  LETTERS— OLD  STYLE  AND  NEW. 

''The  Last  of  the  Patrons"  is  the  title  given  to  a 
paper  on  the  first  Lord  Lytton.  The  cheap  new8|Miper 
killed  the  old  order  of  literary  patronage  : 

'*  The  effects  of  journalism  on  literature  may  be  open 
to  criticism.  But  it  is  the  peri(Mlical  and,  in  these  later 
days,  the  news^Miper  press  which  have  made  letters  a 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting  profession.  To  those 
who  l)elong  to  that  profession  the  only  patron  possible 
is  the  public  for  which  they  write.  Sociallyi  the  f emo- 
tions of  the  patron  have  l)een  in  no  small  degree 
usurped  by  the  club.  The  men  who  once  made  a  show 
of  playing  the  Mtecenas  to  the  wielders  of  the  pen  are 
now  not  the  hosts,  but  the  guests,  of  the  industrious  lit- 
erary workers  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Yet  in  a  more  subtle 
form,  and  with  the  parts  reversed,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  signs  that  the  hard-won  independence  of 
authors  is  menacted  by  the  old  danger,  and  that  sab- 
servience  to  the  patron  is  exchanged  for  subservience 
to  journalists  who  stand  l)etween  the  author  and  the 
public." 

WAS  Il<)rs.SEAlT  MAD? 

Tlie  story  of  Rousseau  in  Kngland  is  reviewed  by  a 
writer  who  pleads  in  defense  of  his  eccentricities — to 
use  no  harsher  terms — tlien  and  later,  '*  not  guilty  on 
grounds  of  insanity."  The  world,  he  holds,  "owes  too 
much  to  Rous.seau  to  do  him  injustice,"  and  it  is  a  grave 
injustice,  he  argues,  not  to  recognize  that  the  later 
Rousseau  was  insane  : 

"  It  would  seem  that  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on 
English  soil  the  Nemesis  which  seldom  fails  in  the  long 
run  to  attend  the  profligate,  subjection  of  the  reasona- 
ble to  the  emotional  nature,  began  to  pursue  its  disas- 
trous course.  The  generous  enthusiast  of  *Emilius' 
and  the  '  Social  (Contract,'  the  vigorous  and  masculine 
controversiali.st  of  the  'Letter  to  Beaumont*  and  the 
'  Letters  from  the  Mountain,'  disapjH^ars  in  a  morbid, 
hystt>rical,  and  sentimental  egoti.st,  and  indeed  in  some- 
thing wor.si*,  in  one  of  the  most  pitiable  illustrations  of 
the  Aristotelian  '  Acolast'  to  Im  found  in  the  records  of 
men  of  genius." 

OTIIKR  ARTICLES. 

The  high  qualities  and  terrible  sufferings  of  the  loyal- 
ists of  the  American  Revolution  are  sympathetically 
recalled.  They  numbered  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  revolted  colonies,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand migrat'ed  to  Canada.  Their  descendants  probably 
numl)er  one-seventli  of  the  present  i)opulation  of  the 
Dominion— about  the  same  proportion  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  in  the  United  States.  The  auto- 
biograi)hy  of  Josei)h  Arch  is  reviewed  by  some  one 
whose  chief  concern  is  to  oppose  its  criticisms  of  the 
Church  of  England  clergy.  A  very  interesting  study 
of  "  Boccaccio  as  a  Quarry"  shows  how  Chaucer,  Less- 
ing  in  his  "Nathan  der  Weise,"  Shakespeare  in  his 
"  Cymbeline "  and  other  plays,  Keats  in  his  "  Pot  of 
Basil,"  Tenny.st)n  in  his  "  Falcon  "  and  "  Lover's  Tale,** 
and  a  string  of  Italian  novelists  have  borrowed  their 
stories  from  the  '*  Decameron."  A  paper  on  "TheSe^ 
ting  of  a  Greek  Play"  argues  that  *'the  conditions  of 
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the  Greek  stage  far  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
modern  opera  than  those  of  the  modern  drama,''  the 
essential  thing  being  to  hear  distinctly. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  much  good  reading  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh.  The  most,  important 
articles  have  already  claimed  treatment  on  other  pages. 
**  The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Reeve,"  who  was  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  for  forty  years,  beginning  in  18.55,  naturally 
receive  prominent  notice.  Other  biographical  articles 
are  those  of  "The  Carlisle  Papers"  and  of  "George 
Savile,  Lord  Halifax." 

THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY. 

A  writer  on  the  Indian  gold  standard  is  distinctly 
hopeful.  He  declares  that  the  lowness  of  the  value  of 
the  rupee  and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  rupee  appear  to 
be  gradually  removing  themselves.  "If  this  con- 
tinues," he  says,  "the  question  will  settle  itself  and 
gold  will  flow  in  automatically."  The  delay  in  estab- 
lishing a  gold  standard  is,  he  maintains,  due  largely  to 
the  absorptive  needs  of  the  great  banks  : 

"  During  the  seven  years  from  1890  to  1897  the  world's 
output  of  gold  has  been  £257,000,000,  and  of  this  amount 
no  less  than  £157,000,000  went  into  the  banks  of  Europe, 
especially  those  of  France  and  Russia.  But  this  ab- 
sorption is  not  likely  to  last,  and  the  output  of  gold  is 
increasing  so  enormously  that  there  is  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate any  difficulty  arising  from  scarcity  of  gold  in 
the  establishment  of  any  gold  standard." 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THACKERAY. 

A  writer  on  Thackeray  holds  that  "Vanity  Fair" 
touches  the  climax  of  his  peculiar  genius,  while  "Es- 
mond "  shows  the  gathered  strength  and  maturity  of 
his  literary  power,  and  has  won  for  him  an  eminent 
place  among  historical  novelists  : 

"  One  may  observe  with  astonishment  that  the  youth- 
ful writer  who  delighted  in  suburban  chronicles,  in 
mean  lives  and  paltry  incidents,  has  risen  by  middle 
age  to  the  rank  of  an  illustrious  painter  on  the  broad 
canvas  of  history.  The  annals  of  literature  contain 
few,  if  any,  other  examples  of  so  remarkable  a  trans- 
formation." 

MUSIC  AND  THE  OTHER  ARTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  a  review  of 
Frazer's  "Pausanias"  is  contained  in  a  foot-note.  Re- 
marking that  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  this  age  of  scien- 
tific progress  that  it  should  mark  a  stagnation  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  reviewer  a<lds  : 

"The  singular  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  case 
of  music,  in  which  the  treatment  of  voices  has  indeed 
made  no  progress  since  Handel  and  Mozart ;  but  that 
of  instruments  may  be  called  the  artistic  revelation  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  history  of  this  art  seems 
to  follow  laws  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
sister  arts.  When  architecture  and  printing  began  to 
decay  in  England,  music  began  to  grow.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks,  so  great  in  other 
fine  arts,  were  very  far  behind  in  music,  and  such  is  the 
case  at  present  with  the  Japanese,  the  most  artistic  of 
modern  people." 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

HE  Reime  dc8  Deux  Mondes  is  fairly  up  to  its 
usual  level  in  point  of  interest. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND. 


In  the  first  October  number  M.  Fouill6e  contributes 
a  long  paper  on  "Individualism  and  the  Social  Feeling 
in  England."  It  is  an  exceedingly  sympathetic  review 
of  England's  national  characteristics,  and  the  writer  is 
more  blind  to  British  faults  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  natural  for  a  Frenchman  to  be  struck  by 
the  orderly  political  development  of  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  by  her  remarkable  success  as  a  colonial  power  ; 
but  he  holds  that  the  attempt  to  transplant  British  in- 
stitutions to  other  countries  is  foredoomed  to  failure, 
like  the  pathetic  attempts  of  children  to  plant  in  their 
gardens  most  beautiful  fiowers  which  unfortunately 
lack  roots. 

CARICATURE. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  has  a  most  learned  article  on 
** Caricature"  and  its  various  forms  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  evident  that  the  caricaturist  is  armed  with 
a  weapon  even  more  powerful  than  the  pen,  because  he 
can  more  readily  make  his  thought  plain  to  the  multi- 
tude as  it  were  in  a  lightning  fiash,  and  that  even  to 
many  people  whose  ignorance  is  proof  against  all  ef- 
forts of  writer  or  speaker.  Another  valuable  function 
performed  bj'  caricature  is  to  personify  to  the  multi- 
tude such  abstract  and  impersonal  things  as  law,  con- 
stitation,  or  a  responsibility. 


INTERNATIONAL  DISARMAMENT. 

M.  Desjardins,  the  great  authority  on  international 
law,  writes  upon  the  Czar's  Eirenikon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  special  subject.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine, 
as  M.  Desjardins.  says,  that  the  representatives  of  all 
the  powers,  coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
should  exchange  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  famous 
circular  without  obtaining  any  useful  result  at  all.  M. 
Desjardins  naturally  finds  most  hope  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  arbitration,  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  powers  do  not  succeed  in  draw- 
ing up  a  code  of  disarmament,  they  might  at  any  rate 
be  able  to  write  the  preface. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

In  the  second  October  number  M.  Rouire  writes  an 
important  paper  apropos  of  the  Anglo-French  West 
African  Convention  of  this  year.  He  certainly  tells  a 
different  tale  from  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  from  England's  colonial  experts.  If  M.  Rouire 
is  right,  England  has  got  in  west  Africa  the  most  fer- 
tile regions,  densely  populated  with  the  most  sociable 
and  pacific  inhabitants,  while  poor  France  is  left 
lamenting  with  almost  barren  deserts,  sparsely  in- 
habited by  bellicose  tribes.  The  main  cause,  he  thinks, 
is  that  with  England  it  is  the  merchant  and  with 
France  it  is  the  soldier  who  fixes  upon  the  point  to  be 
occupied.  He  assures  the  French  people  that  the  Eng- 
lish irritation  at  the  French  occupation  of  Mossi  and 
Boussa  was  sincere,  because  England  did  not  wish  to  be 
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driven  to  imitkte  the  expensive  French  system  of  col- 
onizing with  military  expeditions  instead  of  with 
traders. 

Naturally  the  recent  tension  between  England  and 
France  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Thus  in  the 
first  November  number  M.  Charmes  in  his  "Chronique" 
goes  over  the  story  of  the  blue-books  and  the  yellow- 
book  which  appeared  in  quick  succession  on  the  Fashoda 
questiuii.  The  tone  of  his  comments  is  not  very  pacific. 
In  the  second  November  number  M.  Charmes  devotes 
much  more  space  to  the  question,  and  he  appears  to 
have,  in  part  at  least,  realized  that  the  French  colonial 
party  have  "rushed"  the  French  Government  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  prudent  enterprise.  M.  Charmes 
thinks  that  France  had  no  aggressive  intention  in  send- 
ing the  Marchand  mission,  and  that  England  has  ex- 
hibited nervousness,  restlessness,  and  impatience  over 
the  affair. 

SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  contributes  a  clever 
dialogue  between  a  collectivist  and  an  anarchist  on 
the  subject  of  "  Socialism  and  Individualism."  As  may 
be  expected,  they  do  not  convert  one  another,  and  in 
the  end  the  collectivist  proposes  a  toast:  **To  the 
united  society  Where  justice  in  equality  will  reign  ;  " 
while  the  anarchist  proposes  the  health  of  "The  society 
of  free  men,  in  which  fraternity  in  liberty  will  reign." 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  noticed  last  month  the  article  on  Russian 
colonization  in  Siberia.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  first  October  number  is 
Dostoievesky's  curious  biographical  chapter  entitled 
'*  My  Defense."  Just  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  April  of 
1849,  the  St.  Petersburg  police  arrested  twenty-three 
young  men  who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  the  house  of 
a  certain  Petrachevesky.  The  whole  party,  who  were 
accused  of  what  would  now  be  called  niliilistic  tenden- 
cies, were  condemned  to  death,  their  sentence  being 
commuted  while  they  were  actually  on  the  scaffold  to 
transportation  to  Siberia. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  point  al)out  the  whole  of 
this  "Defense"  is  the  fact  that  Dostoievesky  is  ap- 
parently not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Russian  police  of 
that  day  should  have  broken  the  lives  and  careers  of 
himself  and  his  twenty-three  friends  simply  because 
they  belonged  to  a  rather  advanced  debating  society. 

In  view  of  recent  events  it  is  very  curious  that  al- 
though there  is  an  article  on  Samory  and  what  the 
French  have  done  in  Senegal,  there  is  not  a  word  beai> 
on  the  Sirdar's  exploits  on  the  upper  Nile  or  on  the 
Marchand  mission. 

MURAT'S  LETTERS  TO  NAPOLEON. 

A  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  written  by 
Joachim  Murat,  while  King  of  Naples,  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  Napoleon  I.,  are  valuable  from  the  historian's 
point  of  view,  if  only  because  they  show  what  a  very 
intelligent  woman  Caroline  Bonaparte  must  have  been, 
and  how  completely  she  identified  herself  with  her  hus- 
band's rather  than  with  her  brother's  interests.  This 
was  so  true  that  Napoleon  always  intercepted  his  sis- 
ter's letters  and  had  them  copied  before  sending  them 
on  to  Murat,  and  this  is  how  it  is  that  they  are  now 
able  to  be  published,  for  there  is  a  large  number  of 
these  copies  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office. 


Another  curious  point  which  comet  oat  in  this 
spondence  is  the  extreme  respect  with  which  N«piolaoD 
insisted  on  l)eing  treated  even  by  his  nearest  velAtliiiUL 
Murat  always  addressed  the  Emperor  as  ''Sire*  or 
'*  Your  Majesty;"  in  fact,  far  more  respectfnllj  than 
he  addressed  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom  when 
writing   he   generally  began   his   letters:    **Jf.   moa 

From  Naples  on  Januar>'  18,  1815,  Murat  addreand 
an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which 
he  point^Hl  out  that  even  when  he  was  on  the  wont 
terms  with  England  he  always  behaved  yery  well  U> 
every  individual  Englishman  he  met,  and  he  propoeed 
there  and  then  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  British 
Government. 

C.  Adler  continues  his  very  interesting  and  powerful 
study  on  Bismarck,  which,  although  written  of  conrse 
from  the  French  i)oint  of  view,  is  evidently  done  aa 
much  as  iK>s8ible  from  contemi)orary  documenta  taken 
from  (iernian  sources,  and  so  is  so  far  the  best  general 
biography  written  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  forao 
many  years  exercised  a  terrorizing  infiaenoe  on  the 
whole  of  the  continent.  M.  Adler  does  not  say  very 
much  that  is  new,  but  he  places  the  facta  In  their 
chronological  order,  and  his  work,  when  it  appears  In 
a  volume,  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
forthcoming  "Bismarck  Memoirs." 

MODERN  FRENCH  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

An  anonymous  and  apparently  well-informed  article 
in  the  first  Novenilier  numl)er  deals  with  French  foreign 
policy  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  The  writer  traoea 
the  course  of  events  from  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  or 
rather  from  the  time  when  France  began  to  recover 
from  that  almest  overwhelming  calamity.  It  la  ad- 
mitted that  French  policy  has  been  inspired  during  thia 
period  partly  by  a  more  or  less  confused  national 
instinct,  partly  by  the  individual  preferences  of  lead- 
ing i)oliticianH,  temi)ered  by  the  unseen  influence  of 
successive  i)residents  of  the  republic.  The  story  of 
French  alxlication  in  Eg>7)t  isretold^of  course  from  the 
French  point  of  view — and  the  view  is  taken  that  France 
was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for  she  could  neither 
forget  Strasburg  nor  did  she  wish  to  sacrifice  Alex- 
andria. Most  of  the  mistjikes  of  French  foreign  policy 
are  set  down  to  the  terror  inspired  among  politdclana 
by  the  violence  of  a  noisy  group  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  press,  the  result  l>eing  that  sins  of  omission  were 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  general  dread  of  in- 
curring responKiljility  by  decided  action.  The  upshot 
of  tlie  whole  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writeTy  la 
that  France  has  offended  England  without  having  se- 
cured any  compensating  benefit  in  Egypt,  and  that  her 
policy  must  now  be  devoted  to  x)reventing  an  alliance 
l)etween  England  and  (lerniany,  which  would  be  to* 
France  the  greatest  possible  danger.  One  notable  fea- 
ture of  the  article  is  the  writer's  invariable  reference  to 
England  as  a  constant  quantity  in  European  politics^ 
and  as  if  her  policy  depended  in  no  way  upon  the  indi- 
vidual stiitesnien  who  direct  it ;  whereas  in  dealing* 
with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  notably  with  his  own 
country,  he  is  careful  to  put  forward  the  personalltiea 
of  particular  statesmen  as  factors  in  the  situation. 

MILITARY  DUTY. 

In  the  second  November  number  M.  Boutroz  haa  m. 
curious  article  on  military  duty.  It  is  really  a  qieeoh 
which  M.  Boutroux  delivered  to  the  pupils  at  thefamona 
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HISTORIES  OP  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  War  with  Spain.  By  Charles  Morris.  12mo,  pp. 
383.    Philadelphia  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Morris  aims  at  a  sense  of  completeness  in  his  his- 
tory  which  is  not  claimed  by  the  other  volumes  we  notice 
this  month,  with  two  exceptions,  which  are  noticed  else- 
where. Mr.  Morris  is  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Nation's  Navy," 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  "  Historical  Tales,"  and 
other  works  of  an  historical  nature.  Naturally,  in  a  history 
of  the  war  which  does  aim  at  completion  not  much  more  than 
outlines  of  events  can  be  traced  in  less  than  four  hundred 
not  large  pa^es.  Mr.  Morris  can  afford,  however,  eveh  In 
this  space,  to  go  back  a  few  hundred  years  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  Spain's  dominion  in  Cuba,  and  show  how  centu- 
ries ago  its  character  had  forebodings  of  the  necessity  which 
came  to  the  United  States  to  drive  her  out  of  Cuba  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  throughout  this  centur>'.  Indeed, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  the  events  and  con- 
ditions which  made  the  war  a  necessity.  The  war  once  de- 
clared, Mr.  Morris  takes  us  rapidly  through  its  notable 
scenes  up  to  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol.  This  volume 
being  written  in  strictly  historical  style,  the  appearance  of 
its  photographic  illustrations  from  pictures  taken  with  the 
camera  daring  active  operations  reminds  us  that  this  strag- 
gle will  have  a  more  thorough  portrayal  by  historians  than 
any  war  perhaps  that  was  ever  fought,  in  the  double  mate- 
rial of  camera  and  documents. 

A  Short  History  of  the  War  with  Spain.  By  Marrion 
Wilcox.  12mo,  pp.  350.  New  York  :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 

Another  history  which  has  been  published  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  period  is  Mr.  Wil- 
cox^s  book,  an  anillustrated  volume  of  some  860  pages. 
Mr.  Wilcox  was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Spain  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
Spanish  character,  which  fact,  when  Joined  with  his  capa- 
bilities as  a  trained  Journalist,  give  him  some  unosual  sym- 
pathies and  strength  in  the  performance  of  such  a  task  as 
he  has  chosen.  He  gives  rather  lees  attention  than  does  Mr. 
Morris  to  the  long  chain  of  events  which  led  up  to  American 
interference  in  Cuba,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  use  the 
occasion  of  such  tragic  incidents  as  the  light  with  Cervera 
as  material  for  his  literary  skill,  he  contents  himself  with 
printing  the  reports  of  Sampson  and  Schley,  and  the  opinions 
of  Captain  Mahan  and  other  participants.  In  general,  Mr. 
Wilcox's  book  is  strong  on  the  side  of  his  citation  of  the 
public  utterances  and  official  documents  which  were  avail- 
able at  the  early  date  on  which  his  book  appeared. 

History  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Henry  B.  Russell. 
8vo,  pp.  780.  Hartford,  Conn. :  A.  D.  Worthington 
&Co. 

Mr.  Russell's  volume  aims  to  cover  the  entire  groxmd  of 
the  Spanish-American  war,  beginning  as  it  does  with  a  chap- 
ter on  the  Spanish  character  and  history,  and  the  discovery 
of  Cuba,  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the  peace  commission 
and  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  volume  is  opened 
with  two  introductions;  one  by  the  Hon.  Redfleld  Proctor, 
United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  makes  here  a 
public  statement  of  what  he  saw  during  his  visit  to  Cuba, 
and  how  the  situation  impressed  him ;  the  second  by  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Thurston,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who 
gives  the  reasons  which  appealed  to  the  American  people  in 
persuading  this  coantry  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  Several  han- 
dred  pages  of  the  volume  are  occupied  by  the  author  in  de- 


scribing the  struggles  of  the  Cuban  patriots  before  the 
United  States  took  the  field.  Indeed,  fully  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  Cuban  revolutions.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  leaders  in  the  war,  and  many  other 
pictures. 

The  Santiago  Campaign.  By  Major-General  Joseph 
Wheeler.  8vo,  pp.  386.  Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.    $3. 

Besides  being  a  dashing  and  heroic  leader  of  cavalry,  a 
brave,  patient  and  discerning  brigade  commander,  and  an 
honest  legislator.  Gen.  Joseph  WJneeler  is  by  temperament 
an  exact,  painstaking  man,  with  a  sense  of  order.  He  has 
too,  as  a  military  historian,  an  unusual  perspective  in  his 
experience  a  generation  ago.  In  that  greater  war.  Tliese 
qualities  make  this  volume  of  importance,  even  though  it 
has  been  published  almost  immediately  after  the  events 
which  it  describes.  General  Wheeler  begins  his  book  with 
his  appointment  on  April  16,  to  be  one  of  the  fifteen  major- 
generals  ot  the  United  States  army.  There  is  something  in- 
spiriting in  the  fine  old  soldier's  account  of  his  appointment. 
The  President  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  pleasant  inter- 
changes said,  "  General,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  if  you 
want  to  go,  and  if  you  feel  able  to  go."  "  I  replied  that  while 
I  was  sixty-one  years  old  I  felt  as  strong  and  capable  as 
when  I  was  forty,  and  that  1  desired  very  much  to  have 
another  opportunity  to  serve  my  country."  What  the  Presi- 
dent did,  and  how  General  Wheeler  served  his  country,  every 
American  now  knows.  General  Wheeler  has  of  course  had 
many  advantages  in  his  knowledge  of  the  official  organiza- 
tion and  his  consequent  ability  to  reprint  the  important 
official  documents  which  have  to  do  with  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign. These  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  book, 
and  enhance  decidedly  its  reference  value.  Messrs.  Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co.  have  gotten  oat  the  volume  in  dignified,  hand- 
some style. 

The  Gatlings  at  Santiago.    By  Lieut.  John  H.  Parker. 

12mo,  pp.  274.  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Hudson-Kimberly 

Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Lieut.  John  H.  Parker,  a  dashing  young  Missourian,  not 
only  proved  himself  a  first  class  soldier  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign, being  one  of  the  Regulars  who  was  accorded  special 
mention  in  the  official  reports  of  his  commanding  general,  but 
has  also  written  a  first-class  book  about  the  part  his  branch 
of  the  service  played  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  The  largest 
difference  between  a  battle  fought  a  generation  ago  and  a 
battle  fought  to-day  is  that  made  by  the  machine  gun  serv- 
ice. Obdurman  and  Santiago  show  this  clearly,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Parker  has  given  in  vigorous,  sensible  style,  the  history  of 
these  terrible  weapons  in  that  Cuban  siege.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  bears  witness,  if  anv 
additional  testimony  be  needed,  to  the  value  of  this  arm  of 
the  service.  He  records  his  belief  that  a  Gatling  battery  is 
of  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  a  regiment  or  a  brigade, 
infantry  or  cavalry,  **  for  I  believe  that  it  could  be  pushed 
fairly  to  the  front  of  the  firing  line.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
way  that  Lieutenant  Parker  used  his  battery  when  he  went 
into  a(;tion  at  San  Juan,  and  when  he  kept  it  in  the  trenches 
beside  the  Rough  Riders  before  Santiago."  So  actively  were 
these  terrible  machines  pushed  forward  at  Santiago  that 
Lieutenant  Parker's  "history  of  the  Gatlings"  means  very 
nearly  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Santiago.  He  tells  us  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  organizing  his  detachment  for  the 
expedition,  the  march  from  Baiquiri  to  the  front,  and  the 
battle  in  detail,  with  the  scenes  which  the  author  witnessed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  transports  in  which  the  American 
troops  were  taken  to  Cuba,  and  the  native  Cuban  troops  aa 
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the  Americans fonnd  them;  he  analyzes  from  a  tactical  point 
of  view  the  battle,  describes  the  volunteers*  part  in  it,  and 
gives  a  technical  critical  chapter  to  the  management  of  the 
campaign.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  for  both  the  military 
man  and  the  lay  reader;  for  the  first  in  its  precise,  lucid 
recountal  of  what  happened, and  thu  tactical  deductions:  for 
the  second  in  tlie  story  told  with  so  much  vigor  and  author- 
ity. The  volume  is  illustrated  with  forty  half-tone  pictures, 
chiefly  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  his  first 
sergeant  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  camp. 

The  Cuban  and  Purto  Rican  Campaigns.  By  Richard 
Harding  DaviH.  12nio,  pp.  W).  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

None  of  the  contemporary  writers  on  incidents  of  the 
war  are  l)etter  known  than  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
whose  articles  in  Sc.rlbtier'H  Miiudzine  are  now  reprinted  in 
the  volume  before  U8.  Mr.  Davis  is  always  a  capital  report- 
er. What  hu  sees  comes  to  us  as  sometliing  fresli,  even  if 
we  have  seen  it  before.  And  this  valuable  quality  makes 
his  pictures  of  the  army  and  the  battle  scenes,  in  tlie  midst 
of  which  he  himself  moved,  remarkably  vivid  and  readable. 
The  present  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  which  notes  **  The 
First  Shot  of  the  War,**  and  follows  the  two  campaigns 
closely  to  the  dramatic  moment  wlien  our  soldiers  were  in- 
trenche<l  l)efore  (^uayama  in  Porto  Pico,  when  the  shell  was 
in  the  chamber,  the  gunner  had  aimed  the  piece  and  had  run 
backward,  but  when,  before  it  spoke,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
signal  corps  galloped  up  to  the  scene  and  slirieked,  ^*  Cease 
firing !  I'eace  has  Iwen  declared  I "  **  Whceat  **  says  Mr. 
Davis,  "  the  men  swore.**  Mr.  Davis*  story,  partly  from  his 
skill  in  telling  it,  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  was  among 
the  few  correspondents  to  reac^h  the  thick  of  practically 
every  engagement  in  the  two  campaigns,  never  flags  for  a 
moment  in  interest.  The  readable  quality  of  the  l)ook  is  in- 
creased, too,  by  a  refraint  from  any  attempt  to  be  statistical 
or  t-echnical.  It  is  frankly  a  record  of  what  Mr.  Davis  saw 
and  heard  *in  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  march,  in  camp,  and 
in  the  company  of  the  officers,  (correspondents  and  foreign 
attacJih*.  The  many  illustrations  are  from  snapshots  from 
the  camera. 

Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain.  By  John  R.  Spears. 
ISnio.  pp.  428.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  John  R  Spears  is  very  well  known  indeed  as  a 
writer  on  naval  subjects,  Insst  known  of  course  from  his  re- 
cently publiHhe<l  four-volume  ''  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy.*'  Tlte  present  volume  aims  to  give  *^  an  account  in 
every  way  truthful  of  those  events  of  our  war  with  Spain  in 
which  our  navy  had  a  part.**  Mr.  Spears  is  peculiarly  con- 
scientious in  whatever  he  writes  about,  and  readers  of  this 
book  may  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  he  has  to  say  is 
as  accurate  as  may  be.  In  addition  to  the  events  of  the  war 
Mr.  Spears  views  briefly  the  Incidents  in  the  history  of  Cuba 
that  compelled  the  United  States  to  interfere,  and  also  gives 
a  very  excellent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
navy  from  the  inception  of  the  **  White  Squiwlron.**  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  vessels  of  our 
navy,  the  notable  offlcjers  of  our  fleet,  and  several  maps.  The 
timeliness  of  tlie  bcM>k  is  illustrated  in  the  final  chapter,  in 
which  Mr.SjiearH  iliwusses  the  new  naval  programmeof  the 
United  States.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he  expresses  a  very 
decided  opinion  that  we  ought  to  make  the  Naval  Academy 
free  to  all  American  lM)ys  who  could  pass  the  examination, 
and  would  s<*rve  in  the  navy  before  the  mast,  as  need  re- 
quired, a  reasonable  number  of  years. 

Under  Dewey  at   Manila.    By   Mward    Stratemeyer. 

12mo,  pp.  2*.M.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Stratemeyer  has  conceived  of  a  collection  of  stories 
for  boys,  an  "  Old  Glory  Series,**  of  which  **  Under  Dewey  at 
Manila"  is  the  first  to  appear.  His  object  was  first  to  give 
young  readers  a  simple  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  us 
up  to  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  to  trace  Just  as  they  occurred 


the  progress  of  events  in  Admiral  Dewey*B  great  Tiototy* 
The  author  takes  a  sturdy,  cousclentiouB  Amerloui  boj. 
who,  under  the  temptation  of  circumstances,  rune  awa/,  b^ 
comes  a  sailor  Ixiy,  a  castaway,  and  then  a  gunner^eaaeUitMit 
on  the  Flagship  (Aympiu.  The  narrative  is,  therefore*  largell' 
imaginative,  but  the  author  tells  us  he  has  been  exoeedincljr 
careful  with  th«i  historic  portions  of  the  book,  and  that  Ad 
mlral  Dewey*s  character  Is  drawn  from  a  narrative  of  people 
who  had  known  him  at  various  periods  of  his  life. 

A  Gunner  Aboard  the  ''  Yankee.''  Edited  by  H.  H. 
Lewis.  With  introduction  by  W.  T.  SampaoiL 
8vO)  pp.  827.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClnre 
Company.    $1.50. 

The  Yankee^  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
auxiliary  cruisers  called  Into  service  when  the  United  Btatee 
did  not  have  enough  regular  cruisers  at  the  banning  of  the 
late  war.  The  ship  was  manned  by  a  crew  made  up  of  tba 
New  York  naval  mllltla,  commanded  by  Captain  Browneim. 
with  a  regular  executive  officer,  navigator,  paymaster,  and 
marine  guard.  Admiral  Sampscm  In  an  introduction  to  Uie 
book  has  some  strong  words  of  praise  for  the  work  of  theee 
young  clerks,  physicians,  brokers,  lawyers,  and  merchanta, 
who  left  their  offices  to  help  their  country  in  her  time  of 
need.  The  narrative  is,  according  to  the  title,  *^  from  the 
diary  of  Number  5,  of  the  after  port  gun,**  and  a  fine  epiiited 
narrative  it  is,  forming  a  very  legitimate  and  worthy  ooii* 
trlbutlon  to  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  It  Is  a  good  book  for  a  boy,  or  a  man 
either.  The  publishers  have  l)ound  the  volume  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally attractive  form,  and  have  illustrated  it  with 
pictures  of  the  amateur  crew  at  work  swabbing  decks. 
manning  the  search  light,  aiming  guns,  clearing  for  action 
and  so  forth. 

Reprint  of  the  Squadron  Bulletins  of  the  North  Atlas* 
tic  Squadron.  W^ith  an  Introduction  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sampson.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  W8.  New  York  : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    25  cent«. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  have  made  an  unpreten- 
tious but  worthy  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  war  by 
neatly  reprinting  In  paper  coverH  the  squadron  bulletins  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rear 
Admiral  Sampson.  These  bulletins  were  first  published  on 
board  the  United  States  Flagship  New  YorH^  on  June  14, 
1898,  when  the  majority  of  the  North  Atlantio  fleet  was  en- 
gaged In  monotonously  blockading  Santiago.  To  reUeve 
somewhat  the  dull  round  of  blockading  duty,  and  to  enable 
the  f>fficers  and  men  of  the  fleet  to  learn  something  of  the 
dally  progress  of  the  war,  the  bulletins  were  issued.  The 
little  volume  will  be  valuable  for  many  reference  purposes. 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson  states  In  his  lntro<luction  that  what- 
ever profit  may  come  from  the  sale  of  the  brochure  wlU  be 
donated  to  the  proposed  Sailors*  Rest  in  Brooklyn. 

SPECIAL  PHASES  AND  EPISODES  OF  THE  WAR. 

Heroes  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Clinton  Rose. 
rinio,  pp.  J«H>.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $1.50. 

Under  the  title  giv(;n  above  Mr.  Clinton  Ross,  the  well 
known  writer  of  a<lventurous  fiction,  has  prepared— to  stim^ 
ulate  the  ambitionH  and  hero  wornliip  of  the  American  boy— 
many  storieH  of  the  thrilling  exploits  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  In  the  SpaniHh  war.  Naturally  Admiral  Oeome 
Dewey  makes  a  subject  for  the  first  chapter.  There  ars 
others  about  the  adventures  of  Lieutenant  Rowan,  Captain 
Henr>'  H.  Whitney,  the  marines  at  (iuantanamo  Bey,  the 
Rough  Riders,  Commodore  Schley  and  his  chase  for  Cer- 
vera.  Lieutenant  Holmon  and  how  he  sunk  the  Merrimae^ 
the  destruction  of  Cervera,  and  more  Incidents  of  the  war 
where  notable  things  were  done  in  a  notable  way.  Mr.  Ross 
adopts  the  easy  conversational  tone  in  talking  with  his 
young  public,  and  the  book  ought  to  be  absorbing  material 
for  the  youngsters,  n<lt  to  speak  of  many  out  of  their  teens. 
The  pictures  are  drawings  by  Henry  B.  Wechsler. 
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Cannon  and  Camera.  By  John  C.  Hemment.  12mO)  pp. 
906.    New  Tork  :  I).  Appleton  &  Go.    $2. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hemment  has  been  well  known  for  many 
years,  especially  among  publishers  and  journalists,  as  a 
remarkably^ expert  photographer,  who  was  especially  skillful 
In  the  daring  catching  of  dlfQcult  subjects.  His  instanta- 
neous photographic  work,  done  witli  an  apparatus  specially 
designed  by  him,  was  astonishingly  successful  in  obtaining 
clear,  good  pictures  of  men  and  horses  in  the  act  of  jumping 
jind  running,  and  such  subjects.  Naturally,  the  war  offered 
An  alluring  field  for  such  talent  as  this,  and  Mr.  Hemment 
•did  not  rest  until  he  had  photographed  the  most  important 
«c*enes  of  the  war,  both  in  Cuba  and  the  camps  in  this  coun- 
try. The  wreck  of  the  Maint^  Camps  Black  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  the  troops  at  Tampa,  the  scenes  about  Santiago,  have 
furnished  admirable  material  for  him.  Thesie  pictures,  or  a 
hundred  of  the  best  of  them,  have  been  republished  in  this 
volume,  '*  Cannon  and  Camera,"  together  with  Mr.  Hem- 
ment*s  written  description  of  the  various  scenes  and  ex- 
periences of  the  campaign.  The  pictures,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  maker,  are  of  most  unusual 
beauty,  and  the  text  is  a  plain-spoken  recital  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ment's  own  war  exiieriences  and  conclusions. 

Cartoons  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Charles  Nelan. 
Large  folio.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

Mr.  Nelan  came  to  the  New  Tork  Herald  as  the  succes- 
iior  of  Bush,  the  well  known  cartoonisist,  and  he  proved 
«  very  worthy  successor,  although  he  had  come  from  the 
West  and  had  no  reputation  in  the  metropolis.  His  drawings 
have  shown  the  bold,  decisive  stroke  of  the  bom  cartoonist, 
4uid  the  republishing  of  those  that  had  to  do  with  the  war 
in  this  volume  has  especial  justification  from  the  important 
part  played  by  the  cartoon  in  both  the  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican papers  during  the  late  struggle.  Mr.  Nelan  avows  in  a 
brief  introduction  his  disbelief  in  the  bitter,  stinging  car- 
toon. He  thinks  it  best  to  produce  a  laugh  always,  and  his 
work  stands  by  this  creed.  The  cartoons  are  arranged  on  a 
•chronological  principle,  and  as  one  turns  the  pages  they  form 
A  vivid  outline  sketch  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  past 
summer. 

Cartoons  of  the  War  of  1806  with  Spain.  From  Lead- 
ing Foreign  and  American  Papers.  Obloni;  folio. 
Chicago  :  Belford,  Middlebrook  &  Co.    $1.2i 

Messrs.  Belford,  Middlebrook  &  Co.  have  done  tor  the 
•cartoonists  of  a  great  number  of  papers  in  America,  Spain, 
Cuba,  England,  Germany,  Mexico  and  Hungary  what  Mr. 
Nelan  has  done  with  his  own  cartoons  in  the  Herald.  In  this 
-volume  the  pictures  are  much  smaller,  with  several  to  the 
iwice,  but  Ihey  are  arranged  with  the  same  idea,  telling  pic- 
^rially  the  story  of  the  war  from  its  flrsw  mutterings  to  the 
lieating  of  swords  into  plowshares. 

The  Fall  of  Santiago.  By  Thomas  J.  Vivian.  12mo, 
pp.  246.    New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Vivian  tells  us  that  he  wrote  tuis  account  of  the 
•siege  and  capture  of  Santiago  because  so  much  had  already 
been  printed  on  that  subject,  as  the  confusion  of  contem- 
porary material  made  him  believe  that  a  straightforward 
simple  story,  told  with  all  possible  clearness  and  compact- 
ness, would  be  valuable  at  this  time.  The  volume  takes  np 
the  story  at  the  time  when  Schley  began  his  hunt  fpr  Ger- 
▼era*B  fleet,  tells  how  the  Spanish  vessels  were  discovered  in 
Santiago  harbor,  how  Hobeon  sank  the  Merfimae,  on  throni^ 
•Ouantanamo,  the  landing  at  Balquiri,  Las  Guasimas,  Bl 
Caney,  San  Juan,  the  great  seafight,  to  Toral*s  surrender. 
The  matter  is  entirely  narrative  and  the  incidents  are  illus- 
trated with  some  forty  maps  and  pictures. 

The  Triumph  of  Yankee  Doodle.    By  Gilson  Willetts. 

18mO|  pp.  280.    New  York :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    00 

cents. 

Mr.  Willetts  was  one  of  the  correspondents  who  started 
tat  Onba  on  the  16th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  destrao> 


tion  of  the  Maint.  This  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  of  sketches 
contributed  to  the  illustrated  weekly  papers  and  the  syndi- 
cates. The  author  has  grouped  these  sketches  with  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  nar- 
rative of  his  own  personal  experiences,  a  discussion  of  the 
political  advantages  accruing  to  the  Cubans  by  American 
victory,  extended  conmients  on  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  after  its  triumphs,  and  the  general  situation  in 
Cuba  as  the  United  States  troops  found  it  after  the  war. 

A  Young  Volunteer  in  Cuba.  By  Edwatd  Stratemeyer. 
12mo,  pp.  805.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    11.25. 

Mr.  Stratemeyer^s  second  volume  in  his  **Old  Glory 
Series,**  takes  up  the  fortunes  of  Ben  Russell,  the  older 
brother  of  the  young  hero  of  Manila,  with  his  friend  Gilbert 
Pennington.  Ben  fights  in  Cuba  with  a  New  York  volunteer 
regiment,  and  Gilbert  joins  the  Rough  Riders.  Their  life  in 
camp,  the  voyage  across  from  Tampa,  the  landing  at 
Baiquiri,  and  all  the  incidents  of  the  Santiago  fight  make  a 
great  opiwrcunity,  of  course,  for  a  stirring  boys*  story. 

In  the  Saddle  with  Gomez.  By  Capt.  Mario  Carrlllo. 
16mo,  pp.  201.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 
50  cents. 

Capt.  Mario  Carrillo  contributed  most  of  the  stories 
which  make  up  this  book  to  the  lUurt/raUd  American.  The 
stories  are  told  from  the  point  of  view,  as  the  title  indicates, 
of  a  Cuban  soldier  in  the  field,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  trials 
and  the  victories  of  the  Cuban  forces  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  By  Henry  I.  Sheldon. 
12mo,  pp.  242.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  11.25. 

Mr.  Sheldon*s  book  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  appears  as  a 
second  edition,  the  first  edition  having  been  published  early  in 
1887.  The  volume  sums  up  in  the  most  lucid  and  convenient 
way  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  information  about  the  practical 
and  engineering  phases  of  the  proposed  canal,  the  historical 
and  diplomatic  phases,  and  the  financial  and  commercial 
aspects.  It  is  being  widely  read  and  evidently  deserves  its 
popiUarity. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  SPAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

The  Establishment  of  Spanish  Rule  in  America.  By 
Bernard  Moses.  12mo,  pp.  888.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam*s  Sons.    $1.25. 

Professor  Moses  of  the  University  of  Calif omia  is  one  of 
onr  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  students  of  political 
history,  and  he  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  present  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  con- 
nected essays— some  of  which  have  been  published  in 
historical  periodicals— dealing  with  the  most  essential 
phases  of  the  establishment  of  Spanish-American  institu- 
tions from  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Professor  Moses  will  give  us  one  or  two  more  volumes  deal- 
ing with  later  conditions  in  Spanish  America. 

Commercial  Cuba.  By  William  J.  Clark.  Bvo,  pp.  514. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $4. 

This  generously  printed  volume  by  Mr.  Clark  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  book  about  practical  conditions 
in  Cuba  from  the  point  of  view  of  conmierce,  agriculture 
and  material  resources,  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 
For  the  business  nian,  the  statesman  or  the  intelligent  tour- 
ist about  to  visit  Cuba  this  book  is  to  be  ^ebemmended  in 
the  highest  terms.  It  has  a  series  of  valuable  general  chap- 
ters answering  the  jurincipal  questions  one  woilld  be  likely 
to  ask  about  Cuba  from  the  conmiercial  standpoint,  and 
then  in  a  series  of  compact  descriptive  chapters  each  prov- 
ince is  taken  up  and  analyzed  as  to  its  population,  towns, 
means  of  transportation,  products,  etc.  In  an  appendix  is  a 
good  Cuban  business  directory. 
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Cuba :  Past  and  Present.  By  Richard  Davey.  8vo,  pp. 
284.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |8. 

Mr.  Davey— if  we  miHtake  not— spent  some  years  In  Cuba 
in  Her  Majesty's  consular  service.  He  is  the  same  entertain- 
ing writer  who  gave  us,  a  year  or  two  ago,  two  volumes  on 
The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects.  Mr.  Davey,  as  an  English  wit^ 
nesH,  presents  matters  of  much  interest  to  Americans  con- 
cerning objectionable  Spanish  methods  in  times  past.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  group  of  those  that  have 
lately  appeared  on  Cuba,  although  it  is  neither  a  history  nor 
a  systematic  description,  but  rather  a  discoursive  budget  of 
information  and  comment. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  With  the  Other  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  By  Robert  T.  Hill.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii — 
4'^.    New  York  :  Tlie  Century  Company.    ^. 

Mr.  Hiirs  work  if*  a  scientist's  account  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands.  He  shows  by  his  ciUition  of  authorities  in  his 
introduction  that  he  has  studied  the  various  spi*cial  works 
on  the  subject  from  Lafcadio  Beam's  "  Two  Years  in  the 
West  Indies,"  to  Schomburgk's  "  Burba'loeH,"  and,  what  is 
more  important,  Mr.  Hill  has  in  his  work  for  the  United 
States  Geologic  Survey  had  ample  opportunities  for  personal 
investigations  for  the  subjects  treuted  of  in  tliis  book.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  if  any  sources  other  than  this  volume 
which  give  us  accurate  recent  information  concerning  Porto 
Rico.  The  chapters  with  such  headings  as  '*  (ieographic 
Relations  of  the  West  Indies,"  "Tlie  West  Indian  Waters," 
"  Classiflcation  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,"  etc.,  show  a 
distinctly  scientific  and  rather  technical  style.  Kspe<-ially 
interesting  is  Mr.  Hill's  authoritative  account  of  what  we 
have  obtained  in  our  new  possession,  Porto  Rico.  He  tells 
us  that  no  part  of  the  Antilles  is  more  fertile  than  this 
island,  and  none  so  generally  susceptible  to  eultivati<m  and 
diversified  farming.  Although  it  is  not  large,  it  |M>ssesses 
every  variety  of  tropical  landscai)e.  It  is  essentially  the 
land  of  the  farmer  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  West  In- 
dies. Unlike  most  of  the  tropical  countries,  it  is  not  monop- 
olized by  large  plantations,  but  is  mostly  divided  into  small 
independent  holdings.  The  author's  description  of  the  re- 
sources, industries  and  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
gain  an  attra(rtive  authority  from  the  fact  that  he  has  so 
frequently  visited  the  islands  in  association  with  Prof. 
Alexander  Aggasiz. 

The  Story  of  Cuba.  By  Murat  Halstead.  8vo,  pp.  649. 
Akron,  Ohio  :  The  Werner  Company. 

Mr.  Halstead  writes  with  vigor  and  force  whenever  his 
pen  touches  paper,  and  even  wliere— as  in  the  case  of  this 
book— his  work  may  bear  some  marks  of  Journalistic  haste, 
that  quality  is  fully  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hal- 
stead's  wide  experience  and  knowledge  gained  through  a 
long  life  of  study  and  observation  are  reflected  upon  every 
page.  **  The  Story  of  Cuba  "  is  mainly  a  history  of  the  recent 
war,  but  the  volume  includes  also  a  large  amount  of  histor- 
ical material  upon  Cuba,  and  also  of  matters  descriptive, 
statistical  and  commercial. 

The  Spanish  Pioneers.  By  Charles  F.  Lunimis.  12mo, 
pp.  2W.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Lummis's  little  book  is  written  primarily  for  young 
Americans,  and  it  is  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  earlier 
Spaniards  who  created  the  great  Spanish- American  empire 
have  been  totally  misrepresented  by  English  and  American 
historians.  A  number  of  these  Spanish- American  empire 
builders  are  eulogizod  by  Mr.  Lummis  in  little  sketches  set- 
ting forth  their  careers  in  a  most  picturesque  and  attractive 
manner. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Manila  and  the  Philippines.  By  Margherita  Arlina 
Hamm.  12mo,  pp.  227.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    $1.25. 

Miss  Hamm  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  her 
volume.    She  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 


subjects  chosen  in  her  considerable  ezperlanoe  In  Manila 
and  in  China.  She  is  a  close  observer,  and  telU  what  sbe 
knows  in  an  earnest,  direct  way,  which  makes  her  hotik 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading.  Some  of  the  material  has 
appeared  in  different  form  in  newspaper  correepondence  for 
well  known  papers  in  America  and  China,  but  the  matter 
has  been  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  as  thoroushly  m 
the  olmtacles  introduced  by  the  peculiarities  of  Spanish 
official  policy  would  allow.  That  Miss  Hamm  does  not  agree 
with  the  disparaging  reports  of  Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the 
Filipinos,  is  shown  in  advance  in  her  dedication  **To  Risal 
and  Aguinaldo,  the  dead  martyr  and  the  living  hero.**  Her 
work  begins  metho<U('ally  with  a  chapter  on  the  roatee  to 
the  Philippines,  and  she  then  passes  to  the  chief  island  of 
Luzon,  and  Manila,  its  people,  its  architecture,  itsstoresand 
shops,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people.  There  is 
a  chapter  each  for  C'avit^,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Sulu;  and  then  SQO- 
cee<ling  divisions  deal  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Philippines  group,  the  histor>'  in  brief,  the  government, 
the  natives  and  their  industries,  the  animals,  birds  and  fishee 
of  the  islands,  and  their  ngriculture  and  mineral  resoarces. 
In  a  final  chapter  on  the  future  of  the  Philippines  Miss 
Hamm  expresses  the  firm  conviction  that  **  with  law  and 
order  established,  with  roads  connecting  all  the  districts, 
with  schools  and  a  kinder  government,  the  islanders  can  be 
raised  to  a  high  level  of  civilization  in  a  single  generation.** 
She  looks  forward  to  some  sort  of  protectorate  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Philippines,  and  predicts  that  these  islands 
will  soon  be  to  our  Pacific  States  what  Cuba  once  was  to  the 
Atlantic  States. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People.  By  Dean  C. 
Worcester.  8vo,  pp.  xix— 529.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

Professor  Worcester  has  been  perhaps  the  most  prollfle 
writer  in  the  periodicals  on  the  special  subjects  of  the  PhlUi^ 
pines  since  they  (rame  into  such  important  proportions  for 
American  interest.  Professor  Worcester  accompanied  Dr. 
Steere  to  the  Philippines  in  an  extensive  trip  with  soOloglcal 
aims  in  1887  88.  Again  in  1890  Professor  Worcester  returned 
to  the  islands  to  remain  two  years,  and  worked  in  a  score  of 
the  more  important  provinces  during  his  stay  with  fall  and 
effective  official  authorization  from  Spanish  officers.  As  the 
expedition  was  semi-official  there  was  exceptional  opporto- 
nity  for  observation,  and  Professor  Worcester  came  in  toocb 
with  all  classes,  from  the  highest  Spanish  officials  to  the  wild- 
est savages.  The  author  and  his  companion  took  nnmerons 
photographs  and  many  <'areful  notes,  and  he  now  pnbllshce 
this  account  of  bisiH'rsoiiHl  observation,  prefaced  by  a  r^ 
8um^  of  the  more  im|M)rtant  points  incident  to  the  archipel- 
ago. His  method  is  more  that  of  the  scientific  observer  than 
Miss  Hamm*s,  and  his  volume  is  stronger  in  the  accnmnla- 
tion  of  accurate,  detailed  facts,  while  Miss  Hamm*sbook  has 
the  advantage  of  a  somewhat  broader  a'^d  freer  stroke.  As 
a  report  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially of  tlie  flora  and  fauna,  Professor  Worcester's  work 
is,  of  course,  unusually  valuable. 

The  Story  of  the  Philippines.  By  Amos  K.  Fiske.  Svo, 
pp.  UM>.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokea  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Mr.  Fiske  alms  to  give ''  a  jmpular  account  of  the  <'»lands 
from  their  discovery  by  Magellan  to  the  capture  by  Dewey." 
The  first  chapttTs  tell  how  Spain  came  by  the  islands,  their 
physical  characteristics,  industrial,  religious  and  social  con- 
ditions, Spain*s  method  of  government,  and  the  work  ends 
with  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Hawaii  and  a  Hevolution.  By  Mary  H.  Krout.  13mo, 
pp.  345.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  author  obtained  the  material,  or  most  of  it,  for  this 
volume  in  visits  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1808,  and  subee- 
quently.  In  an  introduction  she  traces  briefly  the  history  of 
the  islands  through  the  last  two  decades,  and  then  tells  In 
the  form  of  personal  narrative  of  her  visit  and  her  experi- 
ences. She  has  no  great  liking  or  respect  for  the  Hawailans^ 
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and  thinks  that  onr  sirmpathy  with  them  has  been  mis- 
placed. She  thinks  that  civilization  will  soon  make  the 
Hawaiian  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  ^'Anglicizing  is  slowly 
doing  its  work,  apart  from  the  gin  and  restraining  clothing, 
which  are  held  partially  responsible  for  the  decay  of  the 
race.  They  are  losing  their  Joyousness  by  slow  degrees." 
The  native  Hawaiian  she  describes  as  improvident  and  a 
gambler,  as ""  devoid  of  forethought  and  deficient  in  Judg- 
ment to  an  astonishing  degree."  The  book  is  very  handsome- 
ly boa  ad  and  manufactured,  and  the  few  illustrations  are 
beautiful. 

Vacation  Days  in  Hawaii  and  Japan.  By  Charles  M. 
Taylor,  Jr.  8vo,  pp.  861.  Philadelphia  :  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    12. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  is,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  the 
outline  of  a  three  months'  tour  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Jai>an,  with  the  assistance  of  a  camera  and  sketch  book. 
The  Hawaiian  group  is  described  rather  in  the  travel  sketch 
style,  and  the  many  illustrations  are  such  as  would  accom- 
pany a  text  in  this  method.  Mr.  Taylor's  aim  was  to  show 
the  characteristics  and  surroundings  of  the  native  peoples 
and  their  home  life,  rather  than  to  describe  the  scenes  which 
confront  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles  A.  Dana. 
12mo,  pp.  309.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

For  three  years  of  his  active  life  the  late  Charles  A. 
Dana  exchanged  the  duties  of  newspai>er  work  for  those  of 
pnblic  ot&ce,  and  those  were  the  most  eventful  years  of  his 
own  or  his  country's  history.  In  ISBH  he  was  called  into  Gov- 
ernment service  by  Secretary  Stanton  and  remained  in  that 
service  till  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865.  Through- 
out that  time  Mr.  Dana  was  '*  behind  the  scenes"  at  Wash- 
ington as  perhaps  no  other  man  outside  the  Cabinet  could 
have  been.  In  the  first  half  of  this  period  his  duties  as  a  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  War  Department  took  him  to  the  great 
battlefields  of  the  war;'  later,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Dana  came  in  contact  with  all  the  political  and 
military  leaders  who  were  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
from  President  Lincoln  down.  Thus  Mr.  Dana  had  in  a 
marked  degree  that  prime  qualification  of  an  historian  of 
the  Civil  War^an  intimate,  personal  knowledge  of  men  and 
eventa.  As  to  his  literary  qoaliflcations  for  the  task— they 
have  been  known  for  a  generation  to  the  whole  American 
piablic,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  that  has  read  the 
New  York  £^n. 

Letters  of  a  War  Correspondent.  By  Charles  A.  Page. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  James  R.  Gilmore.  8vo,  pp. 
410.    Boston  ;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    18. 

*^  If  Page  says  that  it  is  so  "  was  a  common  remark  of 
Horace  Greeley's  in  the  New  York  Tribune  editorial  rooms 
during  the  Civil  War.  Page  was  one  of  the  brilliant  group 
of  special  correspondent-s  in  the  service  of  the  Tribune,  He 
had  a  reputation  for  the  graphic  and  truthful  reporting  of 
battle  scenes.  In  the  present  volume  his  more  important 
letters  to  the  Tribune  are  reprinted,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Gil- 
more.    Mr.  Page  dit-d  in  1878  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Edward 
Channing.  12mo,  pp.  xlii— 615.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.40. 

Profeeser  Clianning  has  aided  to  his  admirable  history 
a  few  pages  covering  the  war  with  Spain,  making  the  book 
probably  the  most  complete  of  its  class  now  on  the  market. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  By  Victor  Dumy. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Thoroughly  Revised, 
with  an  Introduction  and  a  Summary  of  Contempo- 
raoeous  History  (1848-06),  by  Edwin  A.  Groerenor. 
Idmo,  pp.  744.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Go.  12. 
Besides  adding  a  concise  history  of  the  the  last  half- 


century,  a  period  not  touched  upon  hi  the  original  work^ 
Professor  Grosvenor  has  incorporated  in  M.  Duniy's  own 
chapters  many  of  the  results  of  recent  research  and  dis* 
covery  which  tend  to  modify  views  formerly  accepted.  As 
thus  completed  this  work  seems  to  go  further  than  any  other 
in  the  EngliHli  language  toward  meeting  the  demand  for  a 
trustworthy  universal  history  in  a  single  volume. 

History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands.    By  Petrus 
Johannes  Blok.*   Translated  by  Oscar  O.  Bierstadt 
'  and  Ruth   Putnam.    Part  I.    8vo,  pp.  383.    New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    12.50. 

This  scholarly  work,  by  the  professor  of  Dutch  history 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,  is  now  presented  to  an  English- 
reading  public  in  a  version  prepared  with  the  author's  ap- 
proval. The  work,  when  completed,  will  supply  us  for  the 
first  time  with  a  connected  history  of  the  Dutch  people  from 
the  period  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  Netherlands  down  to 
the  formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Kelgium  in 
our  own  century.  The  translation  has  been  made  by  Miss 
Ruth  Putnam,  the  biographer  of  William  the  Silent  and  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Dutch  history,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Bier- 
stadt, of  the  Astor  Library. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Sidney  Lee.  12mo, 
pp.  XXV— 476.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.75. 

This  volume  deserves  to  rank  as  a  model  of  literary 
biography.  It  amply  fulfills  the  promise  implied  in  the 
words  of  its  preface,  to  **  supply  within  a  brief  compass  an 
exhaustive  and  well-arranged  statement  of  the  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  achievement,  and  reputation,"  and  to» 
**  reduce  conjecture  to  the  smallest  dimensions  consistent 
with  coherence."  The  book  is  based  on  Mr.  Lee's  article  on 
Sliakespeare  contributed  to  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the 
*'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  but  many  changes  and 
additions  have  been  made.  Verifiable  references  are  given 
to  all  the  original  sources  of  information.  No  merely 
SBsthetic  criticism  is  attempted— studies  of  that  kind  abound 
in  other  works ;  what  Mr.  Lee  does  is  to  l^lmish  us  with  a 
trustworthy  guide-book  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  work. 
The  exceptionally  full  bibliographiciBtl  data  appended  to  the 
book  will  prove  a  source  of  delight  to  the  Shaliespeareaa 
student  of  confirmed  **  grabbing  "  proclivities. 

Life  and  Times  of  William  E.  Gladstone.  By  John 
Clark  Ridpath.  Large  8to^  pp.  624.  New  York : 
Eaton  &  Mains.  ' 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  whose  writing  has  done  so 
much  for  the  popular  education  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  homes  during  the  past  quarter-century,  and 
whose  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  read  by  more 
people  by  far  than  any  one  else's,  has  now  written  a  popular 
but  none  the  less  able  and  well-informed  life  of  Oladstone. 
The  book  contains  numerous  illustrations,  and  is  sold  by 
subscription. 

Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
12mo,  pp.  824.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

This  book  grew  from  the  discovery,  in  1894,  of  two  masses 
of  correspondence  relating  to  the  family  of  Charles  Lloyd,  a 
Quaker  philanthropist  and  banker  of  Birmingham.  The 
papers  contain  upward  of  twenty  new  letters  of  C^harles 
Lamb,  some  of  them  worthy  to  rank  with  his  best,  and  others, 
also  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  Thomas  Manning,  Robert  Southey,  and 
other  interesting  personalities  of  the  period,  including  Mr. 
Lloyd's  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  poet. 

American  Bookmen.  ByM.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe.  12mo, 
pp.  811.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Howe  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a  group 
of  very  readable  papers  devoted  to  such  well-known  perw 
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sonalltieB  in  our  literature  as  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmeti,  Eniertton,  and  Haw- 
thorne, with  a  chapter  on  the  historians,  especially  Pres- 
oott  and  Parkman.  Mr.  Howe^s  papers  are  biographical 
rather  than  critical,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with 
portraits. 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  By  R.  Gamett.  12mo, 
pp.  xxvii — 404.  New  York :  I^)ngmans,  Green  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

This  brief  biography  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Britain^s 
colonial  empire  is  of  timely  interest  in  these  days  in  other 
lands  than  England.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
Wakefield  was  not  a  colonizer.  *'  Though  living  and  breath- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  colony-making,  he  never  saw  a  col- 
ony until  his  last  days."  Yet  his  was  the  master  mind  in 
the  colonization  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
his  life  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  series  devoted  to  "  Build- 
ers of  Greater  Britain." 

Bismarck :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Ferdinand  Son- 
nenburg.  Translated  by  Ida  L.  Saxton  and  Grace 
H.  Webb.  12nio,  pp.  200.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    $1.25. 

LITERATURE. 

The  International  Library  of  Famous  Literature.  With 
Biographical  and  Explanatory  Note.s,  and  with  In- 
trotluctions  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  Andrew 
Lang.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole,  Forrest  Morgan,  and  Caroline  Ticknor.  20 
vols.,  8vo.    New  York  :  Merrill  &  Baker. 

There  is  much  activity  nowadays  in  the  making  and 
selling  of  literature  compilations  that  appear  in  a  good  long 
row  of  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  some  prominent  and 
experienced  literary  person,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of 
expert  editors  whose  names  also  carry  weight,  tiuch  com- 
pilations serve  a  highly  useful  purpose.  There  may  be  a  few 
people  who  can  enter  upon  the  business  of  life  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  have  familiarized  themselves  with  a 
thorough  reading  of  all  the  best  writings  of  all  the  world^s 
best  authors,  but  such  people  are  not  many.  It  is  the  merest 
affectation  to  pretend  that  the  average  reader  would  not 
be  greatly  instructed  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  **  best  liter- 
ature "  compilations.  The  one  known  as  The  International 
Library  of  Famous  Literature  is  in  our  hands  for  examina- 
tion, and  we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  highly  ingeni- 
ous in  point  of  arrangement  and  selection,  and  fascinating 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  Jts  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  associates  literary  production  with  the  course  of  human 
history  in  such  a  way  that  to  read  it  in  the  order  of  its  vol- 
umes is  to  proceed  from  one  epoch  to  another  with  the  pleas- 
ant feeling  that  the  world's  literature  has  after  all  had 
some  organic  relationship  to  the  world's  great  uninterrupted 
movement  of  races  and  civilizations.  This  set  of  volumes 
ought  to  serve  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  every  school,  par- 
ticularly, for  instance,  in  village  high  schools,  and  it  could 
with  great  advantage  be  made  the  basis  of  family  reading 
and  study  in  literature  through,  let  us  say,  two  winters.  It 
might  then  be  given  to  some  other  family,  where  its  edu- 
cational ministry  could  be  performed  a  second  time,  and  so 
on.  The  editor-in-chief  is  that  veteran  and  delightful  man 
of  letters,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  while  Andrew  Lang's  name  is 
also  given  in  the  group  of  editorial  sponsors.  The  actual 
compilation  and  arrangement  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Forrest  Morgan  and  Miss  Caroline 
Ticknor,  all  of  whom  are  eminently  qualified  to  do  this  par- 
ticular sort  of  work. 

English  Literature  From  the  Beginning-  To  the  Norman 
Conquest.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  12mo,  pp.  338. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Just  now  the  publishers  are  bringing  out  a  rather  un- 
usual number  of  books  about  books  and  book-writers.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury*s ''  Short  History  of  English  Literature  " 
which  appeare<l  last  summer,  has  been  followed  by  Stopford 


BriKike's  '*  English  Literature,  from  the  Beginning  to  th* 
Norman  ('onquest."  Both  are  published  by  the  MacmiUan 
Company.  The  latter  work  treats  of  the  early  and  obflcnre 
periwl  of  English  letters,  and  more  fully  than  it  has  been 
possible  for  Professor  Saintsbury  to  do  in  his  more  incliulfa 
volume. 

A  History  of  Spanish  Ijiterature.  By  James  Fitcmaii- 
rice-Kelly.  12mo,  pp.  432.  New  York  :  D.  AppleUm 
Company.    $1.50. 

We  have  also  a  new  history  of  Spanish  literature  in 
Appleton's  Heries  of  "  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World."  This  volume  is  the  work  of  James  Fitzmaario^ 
Kelly,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  This  author  nn* 
dertakes  to  do  for  Spanish  liti>rature,  what  Saintsbury  has 
done  for  English,  but  in  smaller  compass.  His  book  is 
adapted  to  the  nc^ds  of  the  English  reader  who  cannot  hc^ie 
to  acquire  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  any  but  the  most 
important  Spanish  classics. 

Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Literature.  By  Fer- 
dinand Bruneti^re.  Translated  by  Ralph  Derechef. 
12m(),  pp.  xxix— 569.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.    $2. 

The  Messrs.  Crowell  have  brought  out  the  author^s  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Ferdinand  Brunetifere^s  *'  Manual  of  the 
History  of  French  Literature.**  This  is  a  critical  work,  and 
contains  full  bibliographical  notes  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  publishers  have  illustrated  the  volume  with  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  masters  of  French  literature. 

Great  Books.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar. 
lOmo,  pp.  311.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  ft 
Co.    $1.25. 

In  Dean  Farrar's  little  volume  of  essays  entitled  ^*  Great 
Books,**  the  writers  treated  are  Bunyan,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Milton  and  Thomas  a-Kempis.  These  appreciations  by  Dean 
Farrar  are  stimulating,  and  calculated  to  direct  the  reader 
to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  authors  treated. 

A  Century  of  French  Fiction.  By  Benjamin  W.  WeUs. 
12mo,  pp.  405.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    fSS. 

Still  another  book  in  this  department  is  *^  A  Century  of 
French  Fiction,*'  by  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  The  essays  tliat  make  up  this  volnmo 
are  less  biographical  tlian  the  chapters  of  Bruneti^re.  As 
Professor  Wells  himself  says,  his  book  is  a  study  of  novels, 
and  not  of  novelists.  He  deals  with  the  most  prominent 
phase  of  modern  French  literature,  and  his  chapters  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Bruneti^re*s  book,  as  sapple> 
men  ting  the  latter,  and  providing  a  distinct  point  of  view. 

American  Prose.  Edited  by  George  -Rice  Carpenter. 
12mo,  pp.  xviii — i65.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  are  two  volumes  of 
selections  from  representative  authors  which  have  recently 
appeared.  The  first  has  been  preimred  by  P^of .  George  Rice 
Carpenter  of  Columbia  University,  and  is  entitled  **  Amer- 
ican Prose.**  This  volume  contains,  besides  the  selections 
themselves,  critical  introcluctions  by  various  writers,  to- 
gether with  a  general  introduction.  The  authors  chosen  in* 
elude  the  greatest  names  in  American  prose  authorship,  b^ 
ginning  with  Cotton  Mather,  and  ending  with  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  and  Francis  Parkmun.  An  appendix  reproduces 
several  remarkable  passages  from  the  older  Colonial  writers. 

Modern  American  Oratory.  Edited  by  Ralph  Cnrtis 
Ringwalt.  12mo,  pp.  334.  New^  York  :  Henry  Holt 
ifeCo.    $1. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Ringwalt,  of  Columbia,  has  edited  several 
**  Representative  American  Orations,**  prefixing  thereto  an 
essay  on  the  theory  of  oratory.  The  deliberative,  forensic, 
demonstrative,  commemorative,  platform  and  after-dinner 
types  of  oratory  are  all  represenied. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  WORKS. 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.  By  Henry  van  Dyke. 
12mo,  pp.  355.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  book  entitled  **The  Gospel  for  an 
Age  of  Doubt  **  has  reached  a  sixth  edition,  for  which  the 
author  has  written  a  new  preface.  Originally  prepared  as  a 
course  of  lectures  on  preaching  and  delivered  before  Yale 
divinity  students,  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  appeals 
to  a  far  larger  public.  It  has  been  widely  read  by  those 
whose  **  attitude  toward  religious  things  is  interrogative." 

The  Divine  Drama :  The  Manifestation  of  Grod  in  the 
Universe.    By  Granville  Ross  Pike.    12mo,  pp.  394. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  recasting  of  religious  thought  to  conform  to  the  en- 
larged conceptions  of  nature  and  life  which  dominate  our 
time  is  attempted  by  Granville  Ross  Pike  in  "The  Divine 
Drama."    This  author  holds  that  the  change  of  view-point 
leads  only  to  an  enrichment  of  the  religious  faith. 

ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Educational  Reform.  By  Charles  William  Eliot.  8vo, 
pp.  418.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $2. 

University  Problems  in  the  United  States.  By  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman.  Svo,  pp.  319.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $2. 

Presidents  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  two  senior  university  presidents  of  this  country, 
are  educators  whose  views  on  educational  topics  are  univer- 
sally acceptedas  expert  opinions.  In  the  volumes  recently 
published  by  the  Century  Company  the  most  important  ad- 
dresses and  essays  of  these  champions  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity idea  are  collected.  If  a  foreigner  making  a  study  of 
our  institutions  were  seeking  an  epitome  of  our  recent  prog- 
ress in  higher  education  he  would  find  it  very  clearly  pre- 
sented in  these  two  books. 

The  Georgian  Period  :  Being  Measured  Drawings  of 
Colonial  Work.  Part  I.,  large  4to,  88  plates.  Bos- 
ton :  American  Architect  and  Building  News  Com- 
pany.   IS. 

This  little  portfolio  is  intended  for  the  technical  pur- 
poses of  the  architect,  rather  than  the  man  who  would  like 
to  build  a  home  for  himself  on  the  so-called  colonial  lines. 
It  consists  of  carefully  sc^aled  drawings  of  a  number  of  very 
interesting  pieces  of  old  colonial  architecture  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  American  architect's  collection  of  books. 

Sjrmphonies  and  Their  Meaning.  By  Philip  H.  Goepp. 
12mOf  pp.  407.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

The  author  of  this  work  aims  primarily  *'  to  set  forth 
the  impression  of  each  of  certain  chosen  symphonies,  and 
through  them  to  get,  at  first  hand,  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  of  the  great  masters."  To  this  end  the 
book  takes  up  in  succession  the  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
Mosart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Brahms,  offering  sympathetic  appreciation  of  these  com- 
posers, but  omitting  biographical  details,  which  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
aesthetic  interpretation  purely. 

Rivers  of  North  America.  By  Israel  C.  Russell.  8vo, 
pp.  345.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

Earth  Sculpture.  By  James  Geikie.  8vo,  pp.  410.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

Tliese  two  volumes  in  the  "Science  Series"  are  con- 
cerned with  closely  allied  subjects  of  investigation;  the 
former  considers  the  more  obvious  and  better  understood 
phenomena,  while  the  latter  is  mainly  a  treatise  on  the 
equally  interesting  but  less  familiar  phases  of  land  forma- 
tlon,  in  which  glacial  action  plays  a  prominent  part.  Pro- 
fteeor  Russell  holds  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University 


of  Michigan  and  has  already  published  entertaining  volumes 
on  the  lakes,  glaciers,  and  volcanoes  of  North  America, 
while  Professor  Gtoikie,  of  Edinburgh,  long  ago  achieved  an 
international  reputation  through  the  publication  of  his  work 
on  '*  The  Great  Ice  Age." 

A  FEW  NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  FICTION. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  12mo, 
pp.  376.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.50. 

The  publishers  of  Mr  Allen's  famous  romance  of  Ken- 
tucky life  have  brought  out  an  exquisite  edition  for  the  holi- 
days, which  is  enriched  by  nearly  a  hundred  admirably  ap- 
propriate illustrations  by  Orson  Lowell,  seven  of  them  being 
full-page  photogravures. 

Twenty  Years  After.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  2  vols., 
12mo,  pp.  400—398.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&Co.    $2.50. 

All  lovers  of  the  romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas  will 
welcome  this  new  edition  of  *'  Twenty  Years  After."  Many 
full-page  illustrations  are  furnished  by  Frank  T.  Merrill, 
and  the  typography  and  binding  are  very  attractive. 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  a  Preface  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  12mo,  pp.  xxx — 298.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Hugh  Thomson  has  supplied  for  this  new  edition  of 
**  Cranford  "  forty  charming  colored  illustrations  and  sixty 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  which  with  the  other  superb  mechan- 
ical excellences  of  the  book-maker's  art  will  make  this  vol- 
ume a  favorite  holiday  gift  book. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  12mo,  pp.  xiv — 397.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  issuing  a  new  uniform  edi- 
tion of  the  principal  works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  which 
will  be  completed  in  ten  volumes,  each  volume  having  an 
excellent  photogravure  frontispiece.  Dr.  Hale^s  most  fa- 
mous short  story,  which  has  a  new  interest  in  these  times  of 
quickened  national  life,  gives  the  title  to  the  first  volume. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  12mo, 
pp.  xxiii— 638.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2.25. 

These  popular  tales  are  now  published  in  a  handsome 
volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  embellished  with  more  than 
one  hundred  choice  drawings  in  black-and-white  and  in  color. 
These  stories  seem  to  have  a  phenomenal  life  and  hold  on 
popular  interest. 

The  Blindman's  World  and  Other  Stories.  By  Edward 
Bellamy.  With  a  Prefatory  Sketch  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells.  12mo,  pp.  xiii— 415.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.50. 

Magazine  readers  of  twenty  years  ago  may  recognize  in 
this  volume  of  short  stories  one  or  two  which  they  read  in 
the  old  Scribner'' 8  Monthly  hetore  the  name  of  Edward  Bel- 
lamy was  fairly  known  to  fame.  In  a  prefatory  sketch  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  testifies  to  his  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Bellamy,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  Whoever  will  take 
up  this  book  will  find  in  it  more  than  one  indication  of  the 
genius  which  only  came  to  recognition  with  the  amazing 
success  of ''  Looking  Backward.'' 

A  Golden  Sorrow.  By  Maria  .Louise  Pool.  12mo,  pp. 
441.    Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  8i  Co.    $1.50. 

The  last  work  of  Miss  Pool's  busy  life,  as  represented 
in  this  story,  was  characteristically  vivacious.  The  book 
abounds  in  amusing  dialogue  and  charming  bits  of  character 
sketching. 

The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.    By  Christian  Reid.    12mo, 
pp.  261.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 
This  novel  is  probably  republished  at  this  time  because 
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of  the  fact  that  its  scene  is  laid  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
written  two  years  or  more  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
war.    The  story  in  itself,  however,  is  vivid  and  attractive. 

NEW  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

The  Lost  Provinces.  By  JjOuIs  Tracy.  12mo,  pp.  408. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  much-talked-of  Anglo-American  allianre  has  proved 
so  attractive  a  vision  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  LouIh  Tracy  that  he 
has  seen  tit  to  embody  it  in  the  plot  of  an  imaginative  work 
whicli  he  calls  "  The  Lost  Provinces."  In  the  plot  of  this  ro- 
mance international  relations  are  made  to  take  on  almost 
the  precise  form  of  development  predicted  by  the  enthusias- 
tic advocates  of  an  alliance  between  t'»e  two  great  English- 
speaking  nationaliticH.  That  is  to  say,  the  continent  of 
Europe  unites  against  Cireat  Britain,  but  finds  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  Ignited  States  together  are  invincible,  and 
the  final  result  is  a  confirmation  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Was  Marlowe.  By  Wilbur  Gleason  Zeigler.  12nio, 
pp.  321.  Chicago:  Douohue,  Henneberry  &  Co. 
!?1.50. 

Mr.  Wilbur  CJleason  Zeigler  chooses  to  put  in  the  form 
of  a  fitory  hiH  argument  to  prove  that  Christopher  Marlowe 
was  the  author  of  the  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Zeig- 
ler's  contention,  he  has,  at  least,  succeeded  in  picturing  for 
us  a  living  Marlowe.  For  such  readers  as  care  to  pursue 
tlie  curious  question  of  Marlowe's  claims  to  authorship  of 
the  plays,  notes  from  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  are 
given  in  an  appendix. 

The  liCtt^r  and  the  Spirit.  By  Cora  Maynard.  12ino, 
pp.  830.  New  Yorlc  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  picture  of  New  York  society  life  very  much  up  to 
date.    It  deals  especially  with  the  divorce  question. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  POLKS. 

An  Island  Heroine.  The  Story  of  a  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution.  By  Mary  Breck  Sleight.  Illustrated 
by  George  Foster  Barnes.  12mo,  pp.  482.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Bilberry  Boys  and  Girls :  Tlieir  Adventures  and  Mi&- 
fortunes,  Their  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Sophie 
Swett.  Illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.  12mo, 
pp.  326.  Boston  :  Ijothrop  Publishing  Company. 
$1.25. 

Buz-Buz.  The  Twelve  Adventures  of  a  House-Fly.  By 
Charles  Stuart  Pratt.  Illustrate<l  by  Ij.  J.  Bridg- 
man.  12mo,  pp.  102.  lioston  :  liothrop  Publishing 
Company.    75  cents. 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymes   for  the  Little  People  of 


Nursery  and  Kindergarten.  By  Emilie  Poolawm. 
Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  4to,  pp.  80.  Bos- 
ton :  Ijothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.25. 

Dorothy  Deane  :  A  Childreirs  Story.  By  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk.  Illus.,  16mo,  pp.  825.  Boston :  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Katie  :  A  Daughter  of  the  King.  By  Mary  A.  Gilmore. 
12mo,  pp.  84.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

KittylM)y\s  C'hristmas.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  lUns* 
trated  by  IdaWaugh.  12mo,  pp.  74.  PhiladelphUi: 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Ijal)or  of  I^ove.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  Julia  Magmder. 
Illus.,  I2ni(),  pp.  144.  Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.    50  cent«. 

Laura's  Ilolidays.  By  Henrietta  R.  Eliot.  Illustrated 
by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.  lOmo,  pp.  94.  Boston: 
lothrop  Publishing  Ccmipany.    50  cents. 

Little  Ethel.  By  Philip  H.  Smith.  l«mo,  pp.  IH.  New 
York  :  F.  Tennyson  Xeely.    50  cents. 

Little  New  England  Maid,  A.  By  Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 
Illus.,  12ni(>.  pp.  279.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing' 
Company.    $1. 

Master  Sunshine.  By  Mi*s.  C.  F.  Fra.ser.  8vo,  pp.  54. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Modern  Traveller,  The.  By  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.  Illus., 
4to,  pp.  76.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Philip :  The  Story  of  a  Boy  Violinist.  3y  T.  W.  O. 
12mo,  pp.  295.    Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &Co.  91.SS. 

Reuben's  Hindrances,  and  How  He  Made  Them  Helps 
toward  Progress.  By  "Pansy."  Illus.,  12mOy  pp. 
292.    Boston  :  Ijothrop  Publishing  Company.  $1.26. 

Ruth  and  Her  Grandfadder.  A  Story  for  Cbildren  by 
Todd.  With  Drawings  by  Edward  B.  Edwards. 
4to,  pp.  90.    New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    $1. 

Story  of  the  Big  Front  Door,  The.  By  Mary  F.  Leon- 
ard. Illus.,  12mo,  pp.  258.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Two  Little  Runaways.  By  James  Buckland.  Illus- 
trated by  Cecil  Aldin.  8vo,  pp.  874.  New  York  i 
Longmans,  Green  &  (^o.    $2. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


One  of   the  most  remarkable  sitiia- 

^^^ South  ^"  ^^o^s  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  history  of  political 
parties  is  disclosed  by  the  statistics  of 
the  Southern  State  Legislatures.  The  Republi- 
can party,  except  in  a  few  spots  in  the  South,  is 
apparently  non-existent.  In  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Appalachian  belt  as  it  enters  other  States 
a  majority  of  the  people  usually  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket ;  but  they  are^not  numerous  enough 
to  count  much  as  against  the  overwhelming 
Democratic  majorities  in  the  non- mountainous 
and  more  populous  districts.  In  the  new  Legis- 
lature of  Florida,  which  will  meet  at  Tallahassee 
on  April  4,  there  are  100  Democrats  and  no  Re- 
publicans at  all.  The  Mississippi  Legislature  has 
176  Democrats  and  no  Republicans,  altliough 
there  are  2  Populists  of  presumably  Demo- 
cratic rather  than  Republican  leanings.  In'  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  which  assembled  at 
Charleston  on  January  10,  the  Democrats  have 
159  members  and  the  Republicans  have  1.  '  In 
the  Georgia  Legislature  the  Democratic  members 
number  213  and  the  Republicans  1,  there  being 
also  5  Populists.  That  of  Alabama  is  the  only 
Southern  Legislature  in  which  the  Populists  have 
any  considerable  hold,  the  figures  being  96 
Democrats,  5  Republicans,  and  32  Populists. 
The  North  Carolina  Legislature,  which  has  been 
sitting  since  the  first  week  of  January,  has  134 
Democrats  and  8  Populists,  with  28  Republicans, 
most  of  whom  come  down  to  Raleigh  from  the 
western  hills.'  In  like  manner  there  are  27  Re- 
publicans, mainly  from  the  East  Tennessee  moun- 
tains, to  offset  the  105  Democrats  in  the  Legis- 
lature that  met  at  Nashville  on  January  2.  The 
Texas  Legislature,  which  came  together  at  Aus- 
tin on  January  7,  has  only  2  Republicans,  with 
148  Democrats.  That  of  Virginia  has  8  Repub- 
licans, with  130  Democrats.  The  sugar  tariff 
and  other  considerations  have  greatly  affected 
party  lines  in  Louisiana,  and  there  the  Republi- 
cans  have   31    members  of   the  Legislature  as 


against  88  Democrats.  Aggregating  the  eight 
or  nine  Southern  States  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinctively local  Republican  district — like  East 
Tennessee,  for  example — one  finds  about  a  dozen 
Republican  legislators  as  against  more  than  1,200 
Democrats,  a  ratio  of  1  to  100.  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  by  virtue  of  their  Republican 
mountain  districts,  will  each  have  2  Republi- 
can members  in  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress.  It 
happens  also  that  there  is  one  Republican  Con- 
gressional district  in  Texas,  where  the  able  and 
popular  R.  B.  Hawley,  of  Galveston,  who  carried 
his  district  in  1896  and  was  reelected  for  another 
term  in  November,  1898.  But  apart  from  these 
5  Republicans  and  1  Populist  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  eleven  Southern  States  named  above 
will  be  represented  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress 
by  Democrats. 

7-j.  r--  /*       The  statistics  speak  for  themselvea. 

The  Fruits        _..         .  1     i        • 

ofRecon-     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
atruction."     g^^nig  ^q  ]jq  Qjj]y  q^^  party  in  the 

South  beyond  the  line  of  border  States,  the 
Republican  President  with  his  Republican  Cab- 
inet were  as  warmly  received  several  months 
ago  when  they  visited  those  solidly  Democratic 
States  as  they  could  have  been  if  all  the  people 
had  been  Republicans  rather  than  Democrats. 
The  situation  is  certainly  an  anomalous  one,  that 
might  well  puzzle  the  foreign  observer.  But  it 
can  be  explained.  The  people  of  the  South  are 
not  so  largely  Democratic  because  of  any  views 
that  they  agree  in  cherishing  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, the  money  question,  or  any  otln^r  dis- 
puted issue  of  national  policy,  whether  internal 
or  external.  They  are  Democrats  for  local 
reasons — through  the  powerful  force  of  a  tra- 
ditional instinct  of  self-preservation.  Those  who 
are  uninformed  and  wish  in  all  seriousness  and 
good  faith  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  South  votes 
the  Democratic  ticket,  could  hardlv  do  better 
than  to  read  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  new 
story,  '<Red  Rock  :   A  Chronicle  of  Ueconstruc- 
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tioD."  If  "Uncle  Tom'B  Cabin"  is  entitled  to 
any  consideration  whatever  on  the  score  of  its 
containing  truthful  pictures  of  the  evila  of  Blav- 
eiy,  Mr.  Paste's  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
one  whit  less  entitled  to  consideration  for  the 
pictures  it  presents  of  the  hideous  wrongs  per- 


doplft 


tukcH  and  wrongs  of  the 


petrated  by  the  Norl.h  upon  the  South  in  the 
reconstruction  pi^riod.  Tln'  .Vorth  was  full  of 
good  people  who  mofint  to  do  exactly  wliat  was 
right.  Their  good  iiitcutioiis,  however,  did  not 
alter  the  fact  tliat  they  enforc(;d  a  ruinous  policy 
— a  policy  more  devastating  to  the  Southern 
States,   in  some  respects,   than  the  war  itself. 


The  carpet-bag  Republicanism  that  robbed  ■od 
outraged  the  Southern  States  for  a  few  yean, 
sustained  hs  it  was  by  a  regime  of  military  occu- 
pation, afFords  explanation  enough  of  the  attitude 
of  the  South  in  shrinking  from  the  local  domi- 
nation of  any  set  of  men  Ijearing  the  hated  party 
name.  When  the  war  was  ended,  the  Southern 
people  were  either  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  State  and  local  affura 
or  else  they  were  not  fit.  In  the  latter  case  their 
affairs  should  have  been  temporarily  managed 
for  them  by  military  administrators  on  princi^des 
of  justice.  The  policy  actually  adopted  was  nei- 
ther the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  rifcht  and 
broad .  minded  solution — as  it  is  now  easy  to  see 
— would  have  been  the  full  restoration  to  the 
Southern  people  of  local  control  in  their  own 
States,  with  such  temporary  limitations  upon 
their  participation  in  federal  affairs  as  might  have 
seemed  justifiable  under  the  circumstances.  It 
has  taken  the  North  a  great  many  yeare  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  mistake,  and  it  is  not  perfectly 
learned  even  yet.  The  true  way  to  restore  the 
South  to  the  Union  after  the  war  was  to  restore 
the  South  to  its  own  people.  This  is  not  a  mere 
paradox  or  a  cheap  epigram,  but  the  plainest  kind 
of  common  sense  and  practical  statesmanship. 
The  English  for  a  long  time  made  a  similar  mis- 
take in  their  dealing  with  Ireland,  and  they  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  grasp  the  obvious  prill- 
ciple  that  the  way  to  tie  Ireland  most  finnly'to  - 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  empire  is  simply 
to  give  Ireland  to  the  Irish,  to  whom  it  pRqig)4y 
belongs.  They  have  gone  far,  however,  of  titb, 
in  learning  their  lesson  ;  and  the  Irish  piiople 
are  now  preparing  for  the  forthcoming  elMQon 
of  their  county  governments  underthe  new  legis- 
lation that  at  last  accords  I  reland  local  home  ale. 

Our  ffiw  "^''^  people  of  tlie  United  States  have 
KtcwtriKtion  jtist  now  a  vory  especial  reason  for 
Taikt.  taking  seriously  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  the  reconstruction  jH.>riod  after  our  Civil  War. 
They  have  in  their  IihikIh,  at  the  close  of  another 
war,  four  new  proiili'tns  of  reconatruction,  two 
of  which  are  airious  in  the  highest  sense,  while 
the  other  two  arc  not  to  Ih;  regarded  as  trifling 
or  insignificttnt.  The  two  minor  tasks  are  tbe 
bringing  of  the  Siiridwicli  IsIhtuIh  in  the  Paoific 
Ocean  and  I'orto  liieo  in  tlui  VVost  Indies  into 
the  wisest  and  most  .-^ahiiiirv  relations  under  the 
American  flag.  .X.-i  regards  Hawaii,  the  great 
point  to  In:  Ixmie  in  uiind  is  thiit  the  people  best 
fitted  to  govern  vvei-e,  in  l'a*'l.  carrying  on  a  Teiy 
successful  Hawiiiiiui  admiuisi  ration  at  the  mo- 
ment when  annexation  was  consummated.  AH 
Hawaiian  allairs  not  directly  and  importantly  af- 
fecting the  people  of  the  United  States  at  laigi^ 
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fihould  continue  to  be  managed  solely  by  the 
Hawaiian  people  tbemBelvee.     In  Porto  Rico  the 

Spaniards  had  never  allowed  the  well-qualified 
native  population  anything  more  than  a  closely 
restricted  control  over  their  own  local  affairs.  It 
will  be  our  duty  under  the  principles  of  govern- 
nient  in  which  we  believe,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
beat  experience,  to  give  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
the  full  control  over  all  their  affairs  excepting 
those  which — to  repeat  the  phrase  used  above — 
directly  and  importantly  concern  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  large,  and  which,  therefore, 
belong  appropriately  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  faintest  symptoms  of  carpet-bag 
rule  in  Porto  Rico  or  in  Hawaii  should  be  viewed 
with  alarm  and  denounced  witli  emphasis.  No- 
body is  qualified  to  govern  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
except  the  people  whose  homes  and  interests  are 
well  established  there.  And  precisely  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  Porto  Rico. 

.  _,  The  two  laree  and  serious  tasks  of  re- 
w»rk  fw  construction  that  devolve  upon  us  in 
''"*"■  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain 
have  to  do  first  with  Cuba  and  second  with  the 
Philippine  Islands.  As  respects  Cuba,  we  have 
only  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  purposes  that 
we  avowed  when  we  intervened  by  force  and  ex- 
tinguished the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The  Cu- 
ban people  had  been  fighting  for  years  for  their 
independence,  and  our  intervention  recognized 
tae  principle  that  the  people  of  Cuba  ought  to  be 
governed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
provided  that  they  could  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
reasonable  international  claims  and  obligations. 
Our  aim  in  Cuba,  therefore,  is  to  supervise  the 
restoration  of  order  and — in  the  shortest  time 
comp^ible  with  the  securing  of  permanent  and 
wise  results — to  make  over  Cuba  to  the  people 
whose  homes  and  interests  are  in  Cuba.  Thus 
far  no  great  mistakes  seem  to  have  been  made. 
We  were  obliged  to  supersede  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary occupation  by  an  American  military  occupa- 
tion. The  natural  and  convenient  way  to  make 
sure  that  no  inten-egnum  of  anarchy  shall  follow 
will  be  to  continue  our  military  occupation  until 
it  has  plainly  become  a  nominal  and  superBuons 
arrangement.  As  soon  as  Cuba  has  become  ' '  re- 
constructed "  there  will  be  small  need  of  soldiers 
if  reconstruction  proceeds  on  sound  lines.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  permanent  army  there,  it  must, 
in  due  time,  be  a  Cuban  army. 

„  Any  other   idea  is  not  to  be  enter- 

TnatCuban   tained.      But  if  tiiere  is  to  be  a  per- 

SMitrt.      naanent  Cuban  army  its  elements  will 

have  to  be  found  in  the  Cuban  army  of  libera- 

tJOD,  which  fought  the  Spaniards  through  more 


than  three  years.      At  present  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable that  the  Cuban  array  of  liberation  should 
disband  without  delay.     It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  disbanded  on  any  other  theory  than  that  it 
has  won  undying  glory,   and  that — since  great 
credit  attaches  to  the  emancipation  of  Cuba  from 
the  Spaniards — there  must  certainly  be  as  much 
credit  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Gomez,  who  fought 
the  Spaniards  for  several  years  and  lost  half  their 
comrades,  as  to 
the  soldiers  of 
Shatter,     who 
fought     the 
Spaniards  for  a 
few  weeks.     A 
great    many  of 
our    soldiers — 
officers  as  well 
as  privates — 
have  come  back 
from  the  Cuban 
campaign  say- 
ing disparaging 
things    about 
the  Cubans.     It 
is  well  for  the 
country  to  un- 
derstand that  as 
a  rule  these  ex- 
cellent soldiers 
of  ours,  whose 
UEKDEz  cAPOTB.  bravery   is   be- 

(Who  was  vice-president  of  the  Coban  yo^d      question 

praiHaionnl republic.and iBQowpollt-  and    whom    we 

leal  .dviaer  to  General  Brooke    b,^  ^H     1,^  jo 

log  one  of  numerous  appolntmenta  of  ,    ,  ' 

CobanstoposltlonaandortheAmerl.  not   know   any- 

CBniDiliUiry&uthorltleB.  Gapotowaa.  thing  whatever 

l^iforethewar  profe^rofinwrna-  ^^^^^    jj^^    j,; 

tlonal  law  In  the  Unlveraity  ot  Ha-  .  ,     ,       ^ 

vana.    He  is  a  real  Cuban  leader.)  tory  of  the  Cu- 

ban  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  have  never  had  any  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  real  state  of  affairs 
concerning  the  Cuban  army.  Tiiis  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans  from  1895  to  1898  is  one 
of  the  most  heroic  in  all  the  annals  of  history. 
Our  Government  at  this  moment  is  face  to  face 
with  a  question  of  great  moment.  Tliat  question 
is,  How  shall  the  United  States  treat  the  Cuban 
soldiers  ?  The  true  leaders  of  the  Cuban  people, 
both  civilian  and  military,  are  strongly  urging 
that  the  Cuban  officers  and  private  soldiers,  to 
whom  a  largo  amount  of  back  pay  is  due,  should 
have  thi,^  pay  advanced  to  them  by  the  United 
States,  the  money  to  bo  made  a  claim  against  the 
reestablished  Cuban  treasury.  It  seems  lo  us 
that  it  would  be  a  highly  statesinanlikf  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  advance  the  nei^easary 
of  money.      And  if  it  is  to  bo  done  at  all 
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it  is  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  done  quickly. 
The  sooner  the  Cuban  soldiery  is  reabsorbed  in 
agriculture  and  industry  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  restoration  of  order  and  prosperity  m  the 
island.  Furthermore,  the  prompt  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  merits  of  the  Cirban  sol- 
diers would  be  of  great  value  in  establishing 
confidence  and  good -will  throughout  Cuba  toward 
this  country.  In  the  third  place,  the  claim  thus 
established  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Cuban  revenues  would  give  added  reason  for  a 
prolonged  oversight  by  our  Government  of  Cu- 
ban finances,  and  such  oversight  would  be  even 
more  advantageous  for  the  Cuban  people  than 
for  our  own  (xovernmont.  So  long  as  the  Span- 
ish army  remained  in  C'uba  and  the  peace  treaty 
was  still  under  negotiation,  there  were  reasons 
of  considerable  weight  why  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  accord  to  the  Cuban 
army  of  liberation  all  of  the  recognition  and 
honor  to  which  that  army  was  morally  entitled. 
But  now  that  we  have  taken  full  possession  of 
Cuba,  beginning  with  the  new  year,  those  rea- 
sons no  longer  exist.  The  delay  in  completing 
the  Spanish  evacuation  and  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  pro- Spanish  element  in  Havana  seemed  to 
afford  reasons  why  it  was  wise  not  to  allow  the 
Cuban  patriots  to  carry  out  their  programme  of 
a  public  celebration  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Otherwise,  however,  their  celebration  would 
have  been  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  permitted, 
but  a  plan  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  It  would  seem  strange  indeed  if  the 
Cubans  were  not  inclined  to  rejoice  over  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards  after  a  series  of 
struggles  for  liberty  running  through  nearly  a 
century. 

We  snail  make  a  lamentable  mis- 
Conaeruatiue  take,  for  which  we  shall  have  to 
Policy.  pj^y  dearly  in  the  end,  if  we  allow 
a  high-handed  or  arbitrary  spirit  to  enter  into 
our  dealings  with  the  people  of  ('uba.  Con- 
servatism and  statesmanship  call  for  just  the 
opposite  policy.  If  any  men  can  be  trusted 
in  relation  to  the  present  and  future  of  Cuba, 
those  men  to  be  trusted  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  securing  their 
country's  freedom.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Cuban  army  ought  to  be  promptly  (lisl)anded. 
On  the  other  hand,  h»t  it  be  admitted  that  its 
achievements  entitle  it  to  every  kind  of  compli- 
ment and  honor.  Tlie  grt^atness  and  wealth  of 
the  United  States  ro(|uire  that  the  Cuban  soldier 
should  be  dealt  with  in  no  niggardly  manner,  but 
should  be  sent  to  his  home  with  money  enough 
to  aid  him  to  start  again  in  life  as  a  worker. 
The  C/ubans  are  a  sensitive  people,  and  the  man- 


ner in  which  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  their 
army  is  met  by  the  United  States  within  the  next 
few  weeks  will  affect  the  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  It  will  prove  an  exceedingly  sound  and 
economical  investment  in  the  long  run  for  the 
United  States  to  gain  in  Cuba  a  reputation  for 
being  generous  and  appreciative.  Furthermore, 
it  will  not  cost  the  United  States  a  dollar,  be- 
cause any  sums  required  to  pay  off  the  Cuban 
soldiers  and  restore  tranquillity  throughout  the 
island  may  very  justly  be  charged  up  as  the  first 
items  in  a  new  Cu])an  public  debt.  Cuba  could 
not  make  a  better  investment  on  her  own  ac- 
count than  to  pay  off  her  soldiers,  and  thus 
secure  their  return  to  civil  life  and  the  prompt 
transformation  of  the  machete  from  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare  to  its  ordinary  use  as  a  sugar- 
cane cutter  and  an  implement  of  general  utility 
on  the  farm. 

^^^^  But  when  the  Cuban  soldiery  is  dis- 
for  the  posed  of ,  it  will  oelong  to  our  states- 
Cuba/i8.  manship  to  convince  itself  that  the 
Cuban  people  throughout  the  island — ^in  every 
province,  city,  and  local  district — have  their  own 
trusted  men,  well  qualified  for  all  tasks  of  admin- 
istration, and  that  no  outsiders  are  nearly  as  well 
qualified  as  the  Cubans  themselves  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  The  genuine  Cubans  for  nearly 
a  century  have  been  very  distinct  from  the  Span 
iards,  who  have  virtually  monopolized  all  ofBoes 
and  positions  of  authority  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  office- holding 
Spaniards  wore  superior  to  the  Cubans,  over 
whom  they  have  lorded  it.  On  the  contrary, 
education,  character,  and  'ability  have  been  vir- 
tually monopolized  by  the  Cubans.  There  are 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  well-educated  Cubans 
who  have  studied  in  the  higher  institutions  of  Uie 
Unit(;d  States,  an<i  hundreds  besides  who  have 
been  educated  in  Europe.  These  men  trained  in 
the  United  States  have — more  than  any  other 
elenuMit  in  Cuba — been  the  heart  and  brains  of 
the  movcMucnt  for  emancipation  from  Spain. 
They  are  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  en- 
gineers, and  planters.  It  is  no  more  true  to 
regard  the  vSpanish  oflice-holding  class  in  Cuba 
as  superior  to  the  Cuhan  people  themselves  than 
it  won  hi  he  to  think  of  the  carpet-bag  office- 
holding  class  that  overran  the  South  after  the 
(^■ivil  Will'  JUS  superior  to  the  old  element  of  the 
South(»rn  population.  The;  carpet-bag  element  in 
the  Soutli  was  made  uj)  almost  entirely  of  indi- 
viduals whose  leaving  their  Northern  commu- 
nities was  a  decided  gain  to  those  communities, 
just  as  their  coming  was  a  scourge  to  those 
communities  which  they  invaded. 
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Th9  Spantania  Under  different  circumstances,  which 
Va'aa^ra'^^n  ^^^^^  ^^  precise  parallel,  it  is  true 
Cuba.  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  that  the 
Spanish  office-holding  class  in  Cuba  were  far 
from  being  favorable  representatives  of  the  very 
excellent  people  who  compose  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  also  that  tliey  were  very  inferior  in  educa- 
tion and  in  morals  to  the  excellent  Cuban  people 
upon  whom  they  were  so  offensively  quartered. 
A  large  part  of  those  people  will,  of  course,  re- 
main in  Cuba.  It  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
abandon  their  pro- Spanish  and  anti-Cuban  senti- 
ments. So  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
correctly,  indeed,  their  rights  must  be  scrupu- 
lously protected.  But  they  have  had  their  in- 
nings for  several  generations,  and  it  is  now  the 
turn  of  the  Cuban  people.  It  would  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  all  United  States  army  officers 
who  may  have  any  part  to  play  in  our  temporary 
occupation  of  Cuba  to  learn  something  of  the  real 
history  of  the  island,  particularly  since  about  the 
year  1825.  The  American  officer  who  professes 
ostentatiously  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
Cubans  and  considers  them  a  mongrel  lot,  un- 
worthy of  their  independence,  unfit  for  self- 
government  and  only  fit  to  be  ruled  arbitrarily 
by  Spaniards  or  somebody  else,  may  be  a  very 
good  soldier  ;  but  his  ignorance  disqualifies  him 
for  helping  to  reconstruct  the  island  of  Cuba 
after  four  years  of  warfare. 

There  is  one  great  duty  that  we  have 

Sanitary      to  perform  in  Cuba  on  behalf  of  our 

aeeonatmetion.  ^^^  people,  no  less  than  of  those  of 

the  island  itself.  That  task  is  the  immediate 
sanitary  reconstruction  of  the  principal  Cuban 
seaportis.  General  Wood,  in  command  at  Santi- 
ago, has  in  a  short  time  accomplished  remarkable 
results  for  the  health  of  the  city  ;  but  if  his  tem- 
porary measures  are  not  followed  up  by  perma- 
nent ones  in  the  line  of  sewerage,  paving,  etc.,  a 
great  opportunity  will  have  been  lost.  It  is  pre- 
cisely under  the  autocratic  regime  of  a  highly 
competent  man  like  General.  Wood  that  such 
works  can  best  be  carried  through.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  Havana,  where  Gen- 
eral Ludlow,  now  in  charge  of  the  city,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  and  qualified  in  the  highest 
sense  to  carry  out  all  the  programme  of  public 
works  suggested  in  the  plans  that  Colonel  Wa- 
ring had  elaborated  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 
The  chief  reward  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
position  to  obtain  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  lies  in  taking  direct  control  of  such 
measures  for  sanitarian  rehabilitation  as  will  in- 
sure the  United  States  against  epidemics  of  Cuban 
origin.  We  have  rendered  Cuba  a  great  service 
at  Uie  cost  of  many  scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 


and  we  need  have  no  scruples  whatever  about 
proceeding  to  execute — with  the  utmost  speed 
consistent  with  thoroughness — a  series  of  sanitary 
undertakings,  suofe.  as  the  construction  of  sewers, 
the  filling  up  or  draining  oi  marshes,  the  dredg- 
ing of  foul  harbors,  the  improvement  of  munic- 
ipal water-supplies,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  in  every  part  of  the  island  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  danger  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
epidemic  diseases.  The  expense  of  such  works 
may  be  justly  charged  in  part  to  the  general 
treasury  of  Cuba  and  in  part  to  the  provincial 
and  municipal  treasuries.  Not  a  day  ought  to 
be  lost  in  pushing  all  these  reforms  with  the  ut- 
most energy.  An  incidental  argument  in  favor 
of  such  prompt  measures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
large  amount  of  employment  that  would  thus  be 
afforded  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Cuba 
are  particularly  in  need  of  remunerative  work. 
To  make  the  Cuban  cities  thoroughly  healthful 
in  their  appointments  and  general  conditions  will 
mean  a  great  increase  in  their  commercial  pros-, 
perity  and  crowd  them  with  winter  guests. 

The  New  Type  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  chief  dangers  to  which 
of  Carpet-  Cuba  is  now  subjected  in  this  period 
WhoQraba  of  reconstruction  is  the  new  type  of 
Franchiaea.  carpet-bagger,  who  is  not  in  personal 
quest  of  the  political  offices  with  a  view  to  the 
direct  plunder  of  the  taxpayers,  as  in  our  South 
thirty  years  ago,  but  who  is  endeavoring  to  get 
his  finger  into  the  political  pie  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  control  of  municipal  franchises  and  se- 
curing various  public  contracts,  charters,  and 
privileges.  During  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
been  an  immense  struggle  going  on  among  rival 
promoters  and  franchise-grabbers  for  posses- 
sion of  the  street- railroad  system  of  Havana. 
And  this  is  one  instance  among  scores,  affecting 
all  the  Cuban  towns.  If  a  firm  hand  could  be 
exercised  at  this  critical  juncture,  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  to  make  the  prospectively  lucra- 
tive franchises  of  the  city  of  Havana  pay  in 
great  part,  if  not  altogether,  for  the  costly  sani- 
tary improvements  that  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  city  and  harbor.  From  ten  millions  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ouglit  to  be  spent  at  once  in 
improvements  at  Havana  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  public  health.  If  the  street  railroads  and 
other  lucrative  privileges  were  managed  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  it  would  be  readily 
possible  to  make  them  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  that  will  have  to  be  issued  for  sewers  and 
sanitary  improvements,  and  also  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  those  bonds. 
The  syndicates  and  franchise -grabbers  are  exert- 
ing themselves  powerfully  at  Washington,  and 
their  ways  are  full  of  subtlety.     If  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  not  very  much  on  its  guard,  the  honor- 
able career  that  the  United  States  ought  to  com- 
plete for  itself  in  the  emancipation  of  Cuba  will 
be  blighted  to  some  extent  through  the  malign 
counsels  of  men  in  high  position  who  are  acting 
at  Washington  as  the  political  agents  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  combinations  that  are  greedy  for  the 
acquisition  of  railroad  concessions,  local  transit 
franchises,  water- works,  fat  contracts  for  sewer- 
building,  and  all  sorts  of  money-making  schemes 
that  depend  upon  public  privileges  and  govern- 
mental favor.  The  franchise  carpet-baggers  are 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  War  Department, 
where  tliey  have  somehow  got  the  notion  that 
everything  yields  to  the  political  "  pull." 


A  Qood  Bealn- 


We  shall  undoubtedly  make  some 
nmgonthe  mistakes  in  reconstructing  Cuba,  but 
Whole.  vigilance  and  firmness  ougiit  to  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  such  fundamental  errors  as  we 
committed  in  our  reconstruction  ])()licy  in  the 
South  after  the  Civil  War.  (Jeneral  Ludlow  at 
Havana  and  most  of  our  high  ofiicers  now  in 
administrative  control  of  (Hiban  districts  or  prov- 
inces are  (illing  important  offices  with  ('ubans  as 
fast  as  they  can  find  well-qualified  men.  A  seri- 
ous mistake  has  been  made  by  Secretary  of  War 
Alger  in  allowing  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Havana — 
deservedly  hated  by  the  Cubans — to  continue  its 
old  functions  as  tax-collector  on  a  5 -per- cent, 
commission,  instead  of  organizing  a  public  fiscal 
office.  But  this  can  be  remedied  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  a  Washington  mistake,  not  one 
due  to  our  army  officers  in  (^uba. 

,     ,,     Reconstruction  in  the  Philippines  of- 

the         fers  a  set  of  problems  very  different 

Philippines,    f  j.q,^  those  to  be  encountered  in  Cuba. 

After  a  very  short  time  under  the  fritjndly  aus- 
pices of  the  Unit(}d  States  the  Cubans  will  be  in 
a  conilition  to  govern  thems(;lves  succe^ssfuUy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  certainly,  tliat  tlie  people  of  the 
Philippines  may  also  in  due  time  l)e  able  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  We  have  not  yet  found 
any  one  in  the  United  Stat(^s  who  do(^s  not  ex- 
press this  wish.  All  the  utterances  of  a  meta- 
physical or  speculative  nature  that  have  ])een  i)ut 
forth  in  protest  against  our  enslaving  tlie  people 
of  the  Philippines  by  governing  tin'm  against 
their  wills,  would  have  mon^  pertinences  if  tiiese 
protesting  persons  could  produce  any  evidence 
that  they  themselves  knew  anything  about  the 
wills  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  i'liilippine  Islands. 
**  Government  l)y  the  consent  of  the  gov(»rned  " 
is  a  general  maxim  that  tiie  peo|)le  of  the  United 
States  have  nev(;r  thought  of  abandoning  ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  tli(»y  ever  thought  of 
abandoning  their  ordinary  common  sense.     The 


principle  of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, when  invoked  for  argumentative  puipoiet 
rather  than  for  practical  use,  carries  the  consist- 
ent  followers  of  Tolstoi  to  the  logical  necessity  of 
the  denial  of  all  right  of  governmental  authority 
whatsoever.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
embarrass  ourselves  in  tlie  doing  of  practical 
work  that  we  are  well  aware  we  are  doing  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  at  large,  by  pausing  to  listen 
to  falla(;ies  and  sophistries  based  upon  the  mis- 
application of  glittering  generalizations  detached 
from  the  doctrirtaire  reasonings  of  Voltaire,  Jean 
JacqiK^s  HouKS(>au,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Thomss 
Jefferson.   A  condition,  not  a  theory,  confronts  us. 

j.^^  If  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle  tbat 
Practical  government  should  have  the  consent 
Situation.  ^^^  tiiose  who  are  governed,  it  is  also 
true  that  those  who  are  governed  should  have  a 
chance  to  give  or  witlihold  their  consent  under 
circumstances  that  would  permit  them  to  exerdse 
an  intellig(?nt  judgment.  After  several  hundred 
years'  experience  of  Spanish  rule,  the  Filipinos 
were  at  least  to  such  an  extent  dissatisfied  that 
their  dissatisfaction  was  a  serious  menace  to  the 
continuance  of  Spanish  rule.  Their  immediate 
attack  upon  the  Spaniards  had,  however,  been 
overcome  ;  and  Spain  was  in  fairly  secure  pos- 
session of  the  situation  when,  last  spriML.the 
United  States  made  war  upon  Spain,  and  S|  the 
course  of  that  war  destroyed  the  fleets  ^WlliGh 
alonti  made  it  possible  for  the  Spaniards  toiPiin- 
tain  busting  authority  over  transmarine  jiiand 
possessions.  I'he  destruction  of  the  Hpsniflh 
fleet  at  Manila  and  the  presence  of  the  AsMorioan 
fleet  gave  the  Philippine  insurgents  an  oppoitu- 
nity  to  begin  afresli  tlieir  attacks  upon  the  Swui- 
ish  soIdi(^rs  and  colonial  government,  ttjoee 
long  centuri(>8  of  Spanish  rule  had  eatafalpbed 
comi)licated  interests  in  the  Philippine  Ial^i|4lH~ 
interests  of  various  races  and  nationalitieSi  Mr- 
sonal,  proprietary,  religious,  commercial,  and 
otherwise.  A  ml  tliose  interests  had  been  subject  to 
the  authority  of  Spain.  The  United  States -dliose 
to  accpiire  such  title  aj-^.  Si:ain  coidd  give.  -Th$t 
title  til  us  accjuired  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  iMailds 
good  for  purposes  of  international  responsibility. 
The  Philippine  Islands  had  never  had  a  SMmnate 
status  among  nations,  and  the  United  otAtes 
would  do  those  islamls  and  their  people  no  good, 
but  intinitt'  harm,  if  it  should  withdraw  from 
them  and  abandon  them.  The  mere  suggestion 
that  \v(?  sJKHdd  do  anything  of  that  sort  iUns- 
trates  tli(j  dangers  into  which  all  nations  ITOIlld 
be  ])lunged  if  their  practical  policies  were  to  be 
nuule  for  them  by  individuals  who  ignore  all 
facts  and  base  their  judgments  upon  maTJUJg 
theories,  or  high-soimding  phrases. 
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»*c*awM  "^^  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  lel- 
tftm  anda  have  never  been  engaged,  except 
in  the  most  rudimentary  sense,  in  tasks 
of  government.  Time  must  be  an  elRinent  in  tlie 
estabhahment  tliere  of  autonomous  inatitutiona. 
The  people  of  tlie  United  States  would  not  be  in 
the  least  true  to  the  principles  of  iJie  Declaration 
of  Independence  if  they  shoiild\ abandon  the 
Philippine  Islands  under  cireiimsTancea  wliidi 
would  make  it  certain  that  political  freedom 
would  not  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  will  certainly  not 
bb  guilty  of  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  if  they  remain  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  peo- 
ple patiently  up  to  the  point  of  bi'iiig  able  to 
govern  themselves  su c cess f idly.  We  believe  in 
government  by  the  consi'iit  of  the  governed,  and 
yet  we  exercise  oppressive  dominion  over  school- 
children by  depriving  them  of  a  measure  of  their 
liberty,  and  we  e.xchide  them  from  the  sacred 
privilege  of  the  elective  franchise.  We  oppress 
all  inmates  of  asylums  and  ^lenal  institutions  by 
limiting  their  freedom  and  controlling  and  gov- 
erning them  without  their  consent.  In  short, 
we  insist  every  day  in  prac'tical  affairs  upon 
refusing  to  aWicate  our  cuinmon  sense.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  in  like  manner  will 
certainly  refuse  to  abdicate  their  common  sense 
when  it  cornea  to  dealing  with  the  queation  of 


reconatnicting  the  Philippines.  The  consent  of 
the  governed  is  a  little  maxim  that  has  always 
heretofore  been  used  with  reference  to  peoples  in 
a  certain  stage  of  political  advancement,  who 
themselves  insist  upon  employing  such  maxims  on 
their  own  behalf.  "The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number "  is  another  maxim  that  has  a 
certain  applicabihty.  There  are  perhai>s  twelve 
million  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  entitled  to  consideration  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  they  desire  order,  security, 
and  justice.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  any  aiina 
respecCiiig  the  Philippines  that  would  be  in  the 
least  out  of  harmony  with  precisely  what  all 
decent  people  in  those  islands  wouhi  declare  that 
they  desired,  if  it  were  at  present  possible  to 
secure  an  expression  of  their  wishes,  (tn  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  in- 
surgents represent  a  considerable  element  of  the 
population,  and  that  every  reasonable  means 
should  bo  taken  to  secure  their  good-will  and 
cooperation.  We  should  never  for  a  moment 
think  of  ourselves  as  owners  of  the  PhiHppines, 
but'only  as  trustees  charged  with  various  duties, 
the  most  important  of  which  must  always  be  the 
promotion  of  the  true  welfare  of  the  native 
peoples.  If  we  deal  soundly  with  the  strictly 
contemporary  phases  of  the  situation,  we  shall  be 
ready  for  the  future  phasee  in  due  time. 


(ThU  pictiure  of  Jndge  Daj-  slgnlDg  the  Ireaty  at  Paris,  with  Profesi 


i<  his  side,  la  rrom  Blaeh  a 
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Ill  !in  advisory 
;  v.'ry  iiiijHirtant  for 
»ns  iiiiist  aliniiHt  incv- 
ii^hotis  in  airrviiif^  on 
101.      The  cliHirinan 

■ncll  llni- 
ily  a  man 


t  of  (.V 


j,^  The  spirit  in  which  President  Mc- 

fhiiippiiH  Kinley  ia  disposed  to  doal  with  the 
C<«,«/M*w..  Philippine  queation  ia  pni.lfii.t  at  all 
pointa  and  worthy  of  full  confidence.  Ilia  jmlicy 
is  not  to  1h3  judged  alone  by  his  words  or  by  those 
of  any  oilier  men,  hut  also  by  deeda.  His  treaty 
CommiaKionors  weru  not  ' '  impurialiats  "  and  had 
not  the  slit^htciBt  <lia|K)attioii  to  grab  distant  terri- 
tory.     Hitnatiir  (!ray,  tlio  Demoiiralic  memlKir  of 

paid  the  hiKhest  trihute  to  President  McKiiiluy's 
position.  And  nww  anntlier  board  of 
sioners  has  tnten  apjiointed  for  the  pttqiose  ol 
procti'diiifi  to  the  I'hiiiiipini-s,  tlioi-e  to  study  the 
general  t^ituation  and  to  ai  ' 
ity,  tlieir  funirtionH  beii) 
the  roHSOii  that  tlieir  opii 
itably  shnjie  our  |»rai:ti(ml 
ilie  I'biliiJ[iiiic  a<liniiiistrai 
that  cuniniisision  is  the  pr 
vorsity.  J'l-esidi'nl  Si-hui 
ot  brilliant  [xiwera,  but  li 

careful  iiublic  addresm^s  as  f\lrcmely  conserva- 
tive touching  our  future  in  tlji>  l'hili]ipirie  archi- . 
pelago.  AnoLlier  nioniber  of  the  commission  IB 
Prof.  Dean  ('.  Wnre<!sler,  who  has  written  a 
very  valuable  Iwok,  imlilishetl  last  fall,  entitled 
"The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People,"  and 
who  obtained  his  information  through  three  or 


four  j'ears  of  investigation,  chiefly  soOlogiciJ, 
while  a  luenilHir  of  a  scientific  exploring  putf. 
He  holds  a  zoological  professorship  in  the  Uid- 
versity  of  Michi(j;an.  Professor  Worcester's  book 
shows  Uiitt-te  1h!  (fxtremely  wt^i-iiilarmed  and  of 
a  discriminating  ([uality  of  mind.  Another  mem' 
her  is  <  'olone!  Denliy,  f<jr  many  years  our  minfafaff 
to  (Jhina,  a  man  acknowledgtH]  l>y  every  odb  to 
be  in  the  very  first  rank  of  those  qualified  to  glre 
advicoupon  tlie  relations  b«tw!<^M4ho  United  StiiteB 
and  the  far  Kasl.  The  remaining  two  memben 
of  the  comniiKsion  are  Admiral  Bewey,  conf- 
manding  our  navy  in  Philippine  waters,  ud 
General  (His.  crjiiinmniliiig  our  army  in  thoM 
islands.  The  chief  ' '  anti-cxjiansion  "  newapapen 
have  lieen  comiu'lled  in  all  candor  to  exproM 
their  thorough  apjiroval  of  this  commission. 
There  are  times  wIkui  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  ■ 
some  respect,  to  renponsible  public  ^ents.  "Eiwrj 
■one  who  is  in  a  position  to  weigh  well  the  facts, 
Republicans  and  Tlemod'ats  alike  without  »  iill- 
gle  exception  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  anlun- 
tating  in  the  advice  that  the  treaty  of  peace  ought 
to  be  promptly  ratified  exactly  as  drafted  at  Faiji. 

ADiiiit,-  Ti''''''''''"'^  Schurman  is  one  of  the 
guiihii  foremost  of  American  educMoTS.  It 
^"'"''  ia  a  sufficient  evidence  ot  hiB  rare 
ability  that  although  he  first  came  to  this  ooun- 
try  in  U8fi,  having  lieen  called  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Cornell 
University,  h(j  rose  to  the  presidency  of  th«  in- 
stitution only  six  years  later.      He  is  the  withor 
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of  books  well  known  to  philosophical  scholars  in 
the  field  of  metaphysics  and  etliice.  and  is  editor 
of  the  Phijnsophical  Revtrxo.  Mr.  Worcester,  as 
a  student  of  ornithology  anti  of  animal  life  in 
peneral,  visited  the  Philippines  in  1887  and  went 
there  again  in  1890  with  Dr.  Bourns,  who  had 
also  been  a  member  of  the  previous  party.  The 
last  sojourn  was  extended  through  two  or  three 
years  of  scientific  observation  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  archipelago.  The  new  interest  that  Dew- 
ey's exploit  created  gave  Mr.  Worcester  the  op- 
portunity to  publish  the  useful  book  about  his 
Philippine  trips  and  experiences  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Dr.  Bouma'  knowledge  of  the 
Philippines  was  promptly  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  has  now  been  for  some  time  with 
our  army  at  Manila.  Mr.  Worcester  will  beable 
to  supply  a  great  deal  of  information  a!>out  the 
various  races  and  tribes  that  inhabit  the  different 
islands.  Colonel  Denby's  extensive  knowledge 
of  diplomatic  and  general  conditions  in  the  far 
East  gives  strength  to  the  coinmission  at  a  de- 
sirable point.  Of  course  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  Otis  are  already  thoroughly  saturated 
with  every  phase  of  the  Philippine  question.  So 
far  as  one  may  judge  from  newspaper  inter- 
views and  reports,  President  Sclmrman,  Profess- 
or Worcester,  and  Colonel  Denby  are  all  of  them 
now  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
must  exercise  general  authority  over  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  withdrawal  is  out  of  the  question. 
Yet  not  one  of  the  five  commissioners  is  one  of 
those  dreaded  persons  known  in  Boston  as  "im- 
perialists." 'All  of  the  membi'rs  of  this  commis- 
sion well  understand  the  diversity  of  races  in  the 
archipelago,  and  the  impossibility  for  a  longtime 
to  come  of  setting  up  a  fully  i 


ernment  where  the  people  have  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  languages  and  dialects,  and  where  the 
types  range  all  the  way  from  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  civilization  down  to  tlie  lowest  savage  race. 

eiM  tut      ^^  y  1  a  d  t    b    pat      t  w  th    h 

Futurt  Us     type    f     an  tl  at  t      p        ettl  ng 

0««c*a««.  a  p  1,1  n  fi  t  and  am  n  ng  t 
afterward.     Y  t  that  a  tly  tl     att  t  de    f 

those  members  f  th  S  na  wl  la  Ije  n  t  y 
ing  to  amend  th  t  aty  w  tl  '^pa  n  b  ta  k  ng 
on  to  it  a  dc  la  at  n  that  we  d  t  t  nd  t 
stay  permanei  tl         th    1  h  1  pp  n  Sj  a  n  1  as 

simply   given  a   qu  t    la  m    d    d        It    was 

necessary  for  tl  e  be  t  nt  sts  of  y  e  tl  at 
Spain  should  be  1  n  at  d  f  m  tl  1 1  1 1  p  ne 
situation.  Sfnla  glshnl  atd 
by  virtue  of  the  agreement  at  Pans  and  by  virtue 
further  of  the  concrete  fact  of  military  evacuation, ' 
nothing  could  be  much  more  ridiculous  ihan  for 
u8  to  volunteer  to  make  statements  to  Spain  con- 
cerning  our  inhmlions  for  the  future.  We  do 
not  know  enough  at  the  present  moment  to  declare 
to  the  world  our  jvermanent  jKjlicy.  We  owe 
some  duties  to  the  next  generation,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  declare  pennaiuint  policies — in  mat- 
ters that  must  concern  the  ,\mericans  of  the  next 
century  much  more  than  iliey  concern  the  men 
now  living — without  first  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  know  what  we  are  about.  Thi-re  is 
present  work  to  do  ;  and  Ihe  problems  of  thf;  fu- 
ture cannot  be  settled  until  they  are  reached, 

A  ainaiiiB    ^^^^  ^'*''  ^K'^''^^^  ^''^  Spaniards  in  llie 

and         Philippines    had  BO   engrossed    their 

HI  I  Men.      attention  that  it  gave  a  great  ojipor- 

tunity  for  the  revival  of  an  insurrection  thiit  had 
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knows  him  personally,  will  suffice  to  show.  If 
we  should  withdraw,  Aguinaldo  woald  find  it 
absolutely  itnpotwililo  to  eetabliBh  and  maintain 
an  indepondtrnt  I'liilippine  government.  A  grsU 
archipelago  cannot  Imi  held  together  without  £ips. 
It  will  he  the  American  policy,  aa  a  mattirr  of 
course,  to  develop  practical  liome  rule  in  the 
Philippines  jnst  as  faHt  as  it  can  be  instituted  ; 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  natives  of  ability 
like  Aguinaldo  may  sec  the  advantage  of  doing 
what  the  leading  Cuh&nH  are  now  doing — namely, 
giving  their  valuable  services  to  the  American 
military  government  in  order  the  more  qnicldj 
to  render  military  rule  unneceBsary, 

Till'  Kituaiioii  at  lloilo  laat  month  wm 
at^oiio.      "■"  exceedingly  anxious  one.     The  in- 

siirgi'iitx  liiiil  occupied  the  city  when 
the  SpanianlN  cvacuHtcd  and  were  not  disposed 
to  allow  Uieir  piissi'wsiiin  to  he  surrendered 
to  the  AmericaTi  nHvai  and  mihtary  expedition 
that  General  Otis  an<l  Admiral  Dewey  had  sent 
down  from  Manila,  It  in  to  bo  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  njany  of  tli«  alarmist  diapatohes 
that  appeared  in  our  nowspajiers  had  coma  by 
way  of  Madrid  and  other  continental  points  and 
were  entirely  false.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
Philippine  insurgents  will  at  an  early  day  accept 
the  new  order  of  thingn.  Our  Qovemmoit  hu 
the  strongest  assurances  from  Berlin  that  there 
is  no  truth  wliatever  in  the  reports  that  ibB  in- 
surgent attitixle  at  lloilo  had  been  secretly  en- 
couraged by  <ierinany. 


)Ksen  fully  suppressed  two  years  ago.  Oortain'of 
our  consuls  in  ('hinese  portn,  and  others,  both 
American  and  Kngliali,  probably  made  a  mistake 
of  judgment  in  advising  Admii-al  Dewey  to  take 
Agtiinaldo  bar^k  to  the  PhilippinuH  and  iu  en- 
couraging the  insurgents  to  build  up  an  army 
and  set  up  the  pretense  of  a  rivil  government 
with  Aguinaldo  at  iti<  heml.  Tliese'insurg<nits 
represent  the  most  highly  civilized  fraction  of 
the  complex  I'ljiHppine  jiiipulHtion,  l)ut  they  by 
no  means  stand  for  imy  gieiit  nunicrical  share  of 
the  inliabitiuits.  It  is  desi  ruble  to  conciliate  them 
and  to  olitiiin  their  cor>perati'in  in  developing 
the  iKist  possible  ifijiiiii-  of  justiei'  and  order 
tlirollghoiit  tile  are1ii]>elHgo,  It  is  to  be  feai-ed 
that  tlie  jHTBonal  ambitions  of  Indf  a  dozen  men, 
and  chiefly  of  Aguinald..  liiiiis.-lf,  have  U^en 
standing  in  the  wiiy  o[  I  lie  reul  int<:ri'sls  of  the  isl- 
ands, Neverllieless,  we  ,\menenns  must  try  to 
put  ourselves  in  tlie  pliic'i'S  of  tlie  I'liilippine  innur- 
genta  in  order  to  uiiderstiind  something  of  their 
lioint  of  view.  Aguinaldo  hiis  had  a  very  re- 
markable career,  as  our  cliai-ucler  sketch  of  him, 
published    elsewhere    and    writti^n    by  one    who 
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(8anator-elect  (rom  New  Jersey.) 

The  Senatorial  elections  have  natu- 
'  iitiiim  rally  been  the  most  prominent  feature 
'"  '*•  f"**-  of  the  month  in  the  sense  of  domestic 
politics.  In  the  State  of  New  York  Mr.  Ohaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  Republican  membera  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  His  election  has  l>een  pleasantly 
commented  upon  througlioiit  the  country — Mr, 
Depew  having  long  been  one  of  the  moat  widely 
known  members  of  his  party,  and  remarkable  for 
having  made  many  friends  and  few  enemies  in 
his  political  career.  His  presence  in  the  Senate 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  oratorical  lources 
of  that  body.  In  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Quay's  de- 
termined struggle  for  reelection  was  deaiUocked 
at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  with  a  fair 
prospect  o(  his  defeat.  The  New  England  vacan- 
cies included  the  seat  of  Senator  Halo,  of  Maine  ; 
and  his  fellow- citizens,  though  not  wholly  ap- 
proving of  his  course  in  opposing  the  President's 
foreign  policy,  have  accorded  him  a  reelection. 
The  Republicans  of  Connecticut,  where  a  keen 
preliminary  contest  was  waged,  finally  concluded 
to  give  Senator  Hawley  another  six  years.  There 
would  have  been  no  vacancy  in  Vermont  hut  for 
ilie  death  of  the  venerable  Senator  Morrill.  His 
place  has  been  temporarily  filled  by  the  govern- 
or's designation  of  Jonathan  Ross,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  Massa- 
chusetts there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  legislators  at  opposing  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Lodge.  Nrw  England  owes  much  of  her 
remarkable  influence  in  national  affairs  to  her 
practice  of  reelecting  her  Senators  and  Repre- 
Bentaiivea-     New  Jersey,  like  New  York,   has 


(The  new  Senator  from  Vermont.] 

chosen  a  new  Republican  Senator  to  take  the 
place  vacated  by  a  Democrat.  Tlie  Jerseyman 
who  will  occupy  Mr.  Smith's  seat  is  the  Hon. 
John  Kean,  a  name  well  known  in  his  own 
^tate,  though  not  as  yet  a  household  word 
throughout  the  country. 


r*«  Rin 


In  the  middle  West  tlie  conspicuous 
.,  .  .  Senatorial  contest  was  that  which 
nringt.  ^^^^^  place  in  Indianapolis,  where, 
among  several  able  aspirants,  the  successful  one 
was  the  Hon.  Allwrt  J.  Beveridge,  who  will 
therefore  replace  Senator  David  Turpie,  and  thus 
add  one  more  to  the  number  of  Democratic  seats 
captured  by  Republicans.  Mr.  Beveridge,  when  ' 
he  takes  his  seat,  will  be  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Senate  with  the  single  exception  of  Senator 
Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  few 
months  younger,  Mr.  Beveridge  being  already 
thirty-six,  while  Senator  Butler  will  not  be  thirty- 
six  until  May.  The  new  Indiana  Senator  has 
never  before  held  office,  and  he  comes  into  this 
high  place  in  a  manner  that  must  please  the 
young  men  of  the  country  in  some  such  way  as 
(Jovemor  Roosevelt's  election  last  NovemVior 
pleased  tbom.  Mr.  Beveridge  had  no  political 
machine  behind  bim,  nor  had  he  any  "baird" 
to  open  for  "the  boys."  The  other  candidates 
for  the  position  were  men  of  distinction  and  liigii 
qualifications.  Mr,  Beveridge  was  far  from  Iwing 
a  leading  candidate  at  first,  but  as  the  balloting 
proceeded  his  strength  grew  until  at  length  he 
carried  off  the  honors.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
an  interesting  one.  He  began  it  on  an  Ohio 
farm,  and  he  worked  bis  way  unaided   through 
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De  Pauw  University  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
college  orator.  He  graduated  in  J885,  having 
tliat  year  won  first  honors  in  the  State  intercol- 
legiato  oratorical  contest,  anfl  also  having  carried 
oS  first  honors  in  the  ensuing  interstate  contest. 
It  is  wortli  wliile  to  oliserve  that  tinfse  laurel- 
winners  ill  tlio  Mississippi  Valhiy  collegiate  ora- 
torical contPHts  have  l>een  coming  to  the  front  in 
tK>litics  in  a  sinking  manner.  U  is  enough  to 
mention  sucli  men  as  Mr.  La  Folhitte,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  DoUiv-i'r  of  I  wa  Mr  William  I.  IJryan, 
of  Illinois  and  Nel  aska  a  1  n  w  Mr,  Bever- 
idge,  although  a  ^  od  unv  o  I  e -s  light  Ixi 
named.  Worki  t  1  s  av  tl  ro  (,1  liege  and 
winning  priiMss  aaaltl  tolaya  strain  ; 
and  Heveriiige's  I  altl  1  r  ke  1  vn  s  n  after  his 
graduation.  U  t  n  1  s  1  arac  r  c  fashion 
o(  doing  tilings  I  r  ugllv  1  \yo  lei  to  the 
far  West,  where  1  a  pd  !  s  1  ^  on  a  raiicli, 
and  siMin  regaine  1  !  s  1  ealli  n  t  of  door  pur- 
suits. Since  the  1  1  a.^  a  1  I  s  ay  rapidly 
at    the   liar  in    I    la  aprl       a    1    !  putation 


seem  to  be  looldiig  (or 


Keystone  State  di 
Koosevelts  or  Beveridgea. 

Tlie  Hon.  Julius  Ciesar  Burrom  bu 
stnatmhipa.  '^''"  chosen  as  his  own  successor  by 

the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  although 
Governor  I'ingrce  and  his  friends  had  orguiised 
a  formidalile  opposition.  In  Minnesota  Senator 
Cnshman    K.    Davis  was  reelected  without  taj 


(Reelected  Seiiatiir  fnim  Mli'lilgan.} 
has  !>eon  sleaciijy  growing  as  a  lawyer  and  an 
orator.  What  a  pity  that  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsvlvania  eoiiM  not  shake  off  the  Initiiiliatiiig 
shackles  of  a  discredited  Ikw.*  ami  imitHte  lu"- 
diana  !  it  has  in  its  own  inemhci-shiii  a  young 
man  who  has  uliility,  sterling  integrity,  fine  legal 
training,  excellent  debating  power,  and  plenty  of 
oratorical  talent — Mr.  (.'lintoii  Itogera  Woodrnfl. 
He  would  make  an  excellent  Senat^ir  and  en- 
haiiee  the  reputation  of  Pennsylvania.      But  the 


1.     Senator  Clark,  of  Wy 
'd  himself.     The  Hoatftna 

IS  deadlocked  and  farther 
ly  scandals  as  our  pages 
iress.  Contests  Were  ytill 
TOiisiii,  North  Dakota,  Ne- 
da.  California,  and  Waah- 
i-nalor  Cufkrell,  of  Missouri,' W»i  re- 
liis  raitlifui  Demoei-aCic  adinifen,  and 
1.^1  upon  iiis  fifth  term.  Mr.  Cockrell 
rcl'ori'.  ■iiie  uf  the  tliree  oldest  mem- 
^^eTla1e  in  point  of  con tinaoua service. 
itward  on  aljoiit.  that  parallel,  we  find 
that  Senator  Bate  has  iM.'cn  reelected  by  the 
Democratic  Legislatiiiit  at  Nashville,  wtdle  in  ' 
W.'st  Virginia  and  Delaware  protracted  Contests 
wi-re  pending  as  our  reconi  dosed.  Saeh  strag- 
gles us  that  of  Adilicks  in  Delaware  and  Quay  in  ' 
I't.'imsylvania  for  seats  in  the  Senate  give  practical 
urgency  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  electioS 
Senators  hy  jwpular  vote. 


Republican  antagonisn 
oniing,  will  also  succei 
Senatorial  situation  wt 
coinplicAt<H]  liy  brilM- 
were  closed  for  thi>  ] 
pending  also  in  Wise 
braska,    I'ta' 
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{Reelected  Senator  rrom  Tennessee.) 
Last  month  we  published  a,  portrait 
fi^SS^.  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  C'hoate,  the  emi- 
nent New  Yorljlawyer,  and  announced 
as  piObablo  his  appointment  to  be  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  The  President's  nomination  of 
Mr.  Choale  to  that  high  diplomatic  post  was 
actually  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  11.  Mr 
Cho&te's  selection  was  due  to  no  other  considera- 
tion whatever  except  the  belief  in  his  eminent 
fitness.  It  has  become  a  very  graceful  American 
custom  and  tradition  to  send  to  London  men  who 
possess  not  only  first-rate  capacity  for  such  diplo- 
matic business  as  may  have  to  be  transacted,  but 
who  also  represent  what  is  best  in  American 
culture  and  character,  along  with  the  ability  to 
make  an  aftet-dinner  speech  or  a  public  address. 
Thus  we  have  been  sending  such  men  in  succes- 
sion as  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Bayard,  and  Colonel  Hay.  Mr.  Choate  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  these  distinpuished  Ameri- 
cans, and  his  selection  has  been  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  British  press.  Happily,  he  goes 
to  London  at  a  time  when  there  are  no  embar- 
rassing complications  in  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  two  great  English- speaking  countries. 
There  are  always  questions  of  some  moment 
pending,  and  Mr.  Choate  will  doubtless  find 
work  on  his  hands  more  serious  than  making 
after-dinner  speeches ;  but  ho  will  be  aided  by 
the  good  disposition  that  exists  alike  in  our  State 
Department  and  in  the  British  foreign  OfGce  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  and  to  find  prompt 
and  honorable  solutions  for  all  unsettled  issues. 


Appotnti 


It  was  known  when  Mr,  Cornelius  N. 
J  Bliss,  ot  New  York,  entered  Presi- 
'  dent  McKinley's  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  he  took  office  reluctantly, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  would  seek  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  retire  again  to  private 
life  before  tlie  end  of  his  term.  He  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  ot  St. 
Louis,  who  gives  up  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
Russia  in  order  to  fill  the  Cabinet  vacancy.  The 
place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  turn  is  to  be  filled  by 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower  from 
Vienna.  Our  new  representative  at  the  Austrian 
court  will  be  Mr.  Addison  C.  Harris,  a  promi- 
nent and  accomplished  member  of  the  Indianap- 
olis bar,  who  is  the  President's  own  selection. 

Tht  Mormon  ^'^^^  ^^  ^*^^"  *  State  for  iwo  years. 
QuBition       Its  a<ltnission  would  have  been  se- 

Up  to  Date.  (.„i-gj  many  years  earlier  but  for  the 
plain  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
Mormons  and  that  the  Mormons  preached  and 
practiced  polygamy.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  determined  to  break  up  polygamy  as 
an  institution,  axul  they  were  well  aware  that  it 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  deal  with 
a  State  than  with  a  Territory.  Stringent  laws 
were  made  to  stamp  out  the  practice,  the  most 
draconian  of  these  LTnited  States  statutes  being 
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that  which  was  commonly  known  aa  the  Ed- 
munds-Tucker law  of  1S87,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  the  Edmunds  law  of  1K82,  and 
which  among  other  tilings  disfranchised  polyg- 
amists.  At  length,  beginning  about  llie  year 
189(1,  the  Mormon  Church  adopted  the  [lolicy  of 


had  been  practicml  by  them  for  the  forty  years 
from  1850  to  18!I0.  Thus  the  Mormons  Jud 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land  under  the  Btreaa 
of  religious  duty.  Thi^ir  difficult  situation  had, 
however,  Ixxsn  relieved  liy  a  very  convenient 
revelation  nu-eivcd  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Woodruff, 
the  head  of  the  Churrh.  This  is  explainfld  in 
the  MuniKm  pi^tition  of  December,  1891,  as 
follows  : 

Acconliiiic  til  our  cre«il,  the  henil  of  the  Church  ra- 
celveB  from  timi^  to  tlniB  rBvelatiiitiM  for  the  religion* 
guidance  of  hiH  |>e(i|ik.  In  Septeiiilier,  WM,  the  present 
head  of  thf  (^iirch.  in  anncuinh  niiil  prayer,  cried  to 
God  for  htilp  for  hit  flock  and  received  permlasion  to 
adviw  th«  nii-niberH  uf  the  Church  of  Jemu  Christ  of 
Latter-l>iiy  ShiiiIh  that  the  law  commanding  polygamy 
waa  henceforth  naNpended. 

Presidi'iit  Harrison  did  not  accept  these  new 
Mormon  [uofcssinns  on  their  face,  but  had  them 
investigat<'d  liy  the  board  then  existing  known 
as  the  Utah  {'miimissioners  and  also  by  the  most 
promin<>nt  noii'Mormon  ofTicials,  judges,  and- 
private  ciliKciiH  of  the  Territory,  all  of  wbMD,  te 
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President  of  Hie  ['iiiti-d  Slaii'j 
nesty  should  be  granted  ti>  llios. 
conviction  fur  violation  nt  i) 
laws,  and  <-xplaiiiing  that  the  '. 
now  ready  to  oliey  the  slHtuti-s. 
di'clared  that  polygamy  had  bf 
the  Mormons  by  divine  commii 


i  document 
lini'd  upon 
1  therefore 


seems,  advii^i'd  lliii  President  to  grant  the  tin- 
iiesly,  Tliis  was  iic'ciirdingly  done  by  procUaut- 
lion  of  Janimry  I.  1893.  In  September,  1894, 
President  t.'IevelHnd  issued  a  further  amnesty 
proclamation  ;  but  both  of  these  documents  ex- 
pressly enjoinc^d   the  faithful  observance  of  the 
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laws  as  a  coTiditioTi  of  amnesty,  and  it  is  now 
plausibly  claimed  that  the  courts'  might  hold  that 
the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  would  still  apply 
to  those  who  could  be  shown  to  have  violated 
the  amnesty  conditions. 

The  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress 
^RtMrta^^  required   that  the   State  constitution 

of  Utali  should  forever  prohibit  po- 
lygamous or  plural  marriages,  and  that  this  pro- 
vision should  be  irrevocable  without  tlie  consent 
of  the  United  States.  This  prohibition  was  ac- 
cordingly inserted  by  the  Utali  Constitutional 
Convention,  held  in  the  spring  of  1895.  It  was 
perfectly  understood  on  all  hands  that  the  one 
condition  of  Utah's  admission  to  the  Union  was 
the  complete  abandonment  in  all  good  faith  of  tlie 
institution  and  practice  of  polygamy.  The  ques- 
tion now  comes  to  the  front  in  a  very  concrete  fash- 
ion. Mr.  Brigham  H.  Roberts  has  been  elected 
to  Congress  by  the  Utah  voters.  The  fact  that 
he 'has  several  wives  is  frankly  admitted.  Reli- 
able observers  declare  that  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy is  now  flourishing  in  Utah.  The  constitu- 
tional prohibition  is  an  empty  ornament,  because 
it  has  never  been  duly  supported  by  the  necessary 
enactment  of  laws  and  penalties,  while,  further- 
more, the  practical  impossibility  of  getting  juries 
that  would  convict,  even  if  the  laws  were  strin- 
gent, is  an  added  reason  for  the  entire  immunity 
of  polygamists.  It  is  said  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  prosecute  anybody  for  polygamy 
since  the  admission  of  the  State.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  rising  very  strongly 
against  the  admission  of  Roberts  to  his  seat  in 
Congress.  The  House  has  a  right  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  legal  and  constitutional  basis  for 
the  argument  that  Roberts  could  be  refused  a  seat 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  polygamist.  That 
question,  however,  is  one  for  the  House  itself  to 
decide  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  the  law.  If 
Roberts  should  be  excluded,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  no  sympathy  whatever ;  nor  would  his  con- 
stituents have  suffered  any  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  people.  Roljerts  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Utah  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  he  declared  on  its  floor  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  polygamy  was  the  express  condition  of 
Utah*8  admission  as  a  State. 


Mormonism  was  never  so  active  in 
MmS.     ^^  missionary  work  as  at  the  present 

time.  It  is  said  that  more  than  two 
thousand  Mormon  missionaries  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
gathering  recruits  for  the  ' '  Church  of  the  Lat- 
ter-Day  Saints  "  through  their  well-known  meth- 


ods of  reaching  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Mormon 
colonization  is  spreading  in  other  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West,  particularly  through 
Neva<la,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  ancJ 
Arizona.  The  Mormon  policy  is  no  longer 
difficult  to  understand.  The  aim  constantly  and 
steadily  pursued  is  to  secure  the  balance  of  power 
as  between  political  parties  in  as  many  of  the 
young  Western  States  as  possible.  If  the  Con- 
gressman-elect should  succeed  in  taking  and 
holding  his  seat,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  step 
by  step  polygamy  would  reassert  itself  throughout 
Utah.  The  steady  missionary  work  is  what  keeps 
Mormonism  alive  and  strong  ;  and  the  absolutism 
of  its  leaders,  who  use  the  entire  body  of  Mor- 
mon adherents  under  their  control  as  fully  for 
political  as  for  religious  purposes,  explains  the 
power  that  Mormonism  continues  to  wield. 

Eagan,  Army    The    scandalous    dissensions    among 

War  higher  officials   of  the  War   Depart- 

Department.    ^^^^  ^^^    prominent  officers   of  the 

army  have  been  rendered  more  conspicuous  than 
ever  by  an  outrageous  occurrence  at  Wasliing- 
ton  on  January  12.  There  had  been  mucli 
criticism  touching  the  quality  of  a  part  of  the 
beef  that  was  furnished  to  the  soldiers  at  Santi- 
ago. There  is  unlimited  testimony  of  the  most 
specific  sort  to  the  effect  that  the  beef  was  not  fit 
to  eat.  When  General  Miles  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  war  inquiry  commission  to  testify 
before  it,  he  had  admitted  in  reply  to  questions 
the  notorious  fact  that  these  criticisms  of  the 
army  beef  had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  and 
that — in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  army — he  was  having  the  matter 
investigated.  It  seems  that  Commissary -Gen- 
eral Eagan  regarded  this  testimony — wliich  had 
taken  an  entirely  proper  form — as  a  personal 
reflection  upon  himself.  He  waited  until  it  came 
his  turn  to  ajipear  before  the  war  inquiry  com- 
mission, and  then  took  the  floor  and  read  a  very 
long  typewritten  document,  which  consisted  in 
large  part  of  insults  to  General  Miles,  couched  in 
the  most  violent  and  vulgar  language,  and  whicU 
bore  all  the  marks  of  having  been  elaborated 
with  great  care  by  a  man  whose  mind  would 
seem  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the- 
pompous  bravado  that  belongs  to  bar-rooms  and 
gambling-dens  and  the  courageous  speech  of  a 
responsible  man  in  a  public  office.  It  is  reported 
that  a  copy  of  this  diatribe  was  sent  to  the  St^cre- 
tary  of  War  before  it  was  read  in  the  prcstMice 
of  the  inquiry  board.  It  is  certainly  true  liiat 
the  board  permitted  the  document  to  be  read  in 
its  entirety,  although  the  reading  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  time,  whereas  a  single  word,, 
from  any  member  of  tlie  board  would  have  suf- 
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ficed  to  call  Eagan  to  order  and  etop  his  per-  buroaucracy.  It  ia  in  no  manner  pleasant  to  pan 
formuice.  The  unabridged  document  was  allowed  criticiBine  of  this  kind;  and  while  the  war  wu 
by  the  authorities  to  be  given  to  all  the  news-     actively  nii  our  hands  the  system  had  to  be  borne 

with.     Itut  tliu  country  has  l>ecn  patient   long 
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is  in  wretched  shape  txicau Be  it  is  per-     -whatdiwordI  \ ..„ ,_ ,_ 

meatod    with    tho    spirit    of    political  anothrk  PUYnn."— From  the  Herobt  (New  Tork). 
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permits  in  order  to  break  iip  the  sweat-shop 
system  ;  dealt  ably  and  practically  with  mattera 
.  afFecdng  the  National  Guard  and  the  Naval 
Militiit ;  called  attention  to  the  evils  of  over- 
legislation  and  advocated  biennial  sessions  ;  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  an  unsalaried 
State  municipal  board  to  supervise  the  affairs 
of  second  and  third  class  cities  (these  com- 
prise all  the  lar((e  towns  of  the  State  excepting 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo),  and  made  other 
useful  suggestions.  The  governor's  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  of  a  kind  either  to  grieve 
the  politicians  or  to  arouse  the  especial  enthusi' 
asm  of  the  more  exacting  type  of  reformers  ; 
but  they  have  been  absolutely  unexceptionable 
appointments  in  so  far  as  character  and  fitness 

and  if  men  of 
the  highest  order 
of  talents  have 
not  been  select- 
ed, the  reason  is 
simply  that  such 
men  could  not  be 
had  for  such  sal- 
aries as  the  State 
pays.  More  in- 
terest, naturally, 
was  attached  to 
the  office  of  com- 

public  works,  on 
account  of  the 
canal  question, 
than  to  any  oth- 

OPL.  lOHM  B.  PABTBIDOE.  gj.     Colgnei  Par- 

CArocrfiUBd  commleuloner  of  public       tridffe   who   was 
WWkabyOovernorRoogevelt.)  inage,  WUO    waS 

chief  of  police  of 
Brooklyn  when  President  Seth  Low  was  mayor 
of  that  city,  was  finally  chosen  for  the  position. 
The  place  was  offered  to  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene, 
but  in  vain.  Maj.  Avery  D.  Andrews,  who  was 
associated  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of 
Mayor  Strong's  police  boai-d,  has  been  appointed 
adjutant- general  by  the  governor. , 

^j^^^^  The  year  1898,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
ftvnmit  mption  and  divei-sion  of  war,  was  a 
"*■■'"■  marvelous  one  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
America's  foreign  trade.  Tlicre  was  embarrass- 
ment  in  the  money  markets  of  Kurojw!  by  reason 
of  th«  unprecedented  excess  of  America's  exports 
of  goods  over  her  purchases  in  other  lands — a 
state  of  affaire  that  means  a  heavy  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  that  must  bo  accounted  for 
in  moaey.    The  consequence  of  this  trade  balance 


has  been  to  make  the  American  money  market 
easy,  and  thus  to  encourage  industrial  under- 
takings of  various  sorts.  One  result  of  so  much 
money  being  due  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  foreign  purchasers  has  lieen  an  ap- 
preciable tendency  toward  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  that  of  a  debtor 
nation  to  that  of  a  creditor  nation.  For  a  long 
time  the  United  States  has  been  the  world's  fa- 
vorite field  for  investment.  Thus  a  large  part  of 
the  surplus  products  sent  abroaii  from  this  coun- 
try have  been  in  lieu  of  interest  payments  on 
foreign  capital  investeu  in  railroads  and  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds  in  this  country.  Europe  still 
holds  vast  volumes  of  American  interest-bearing 
securities,  but,  relatively  speaking,  the  home 
cipital  employed  in  American  enterprises  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  It  was  reported 
earlier  in  the  winter  on  apparently  good  author- 
ity that  agents  representing  Russia  had  been 
making  inquiries  in  financial  circles  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  a  view  to  floating  a  Russian 
loan  in  this  country.  To  put  it  in  other  words, 
it  seemed  to  be  seriously  proposed  in  Enrojw  to 
retain  if  possible  on  that  side  of  the  water  a 
great  part  of  the  cash  balance  now  due  to  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
long  time  loan.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  made  at  present.  Rut  its  discus- 
sion is  significant  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
money  market,  and  also  of  the  great  field  for 
capital  that  Russia  and  China  are  soon  to  afford. 


.     y  The  export  of  staple  Am 

factartng     facturcs  lias  been  greater  by  far  in 

Cifiantlm.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j.  I^f^f.^        ThuH 

the  balance  of  trade  is  not  merely  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  o  r  foods  and  raw  materials.  The 
demand  for  A.mer  can  iron — whether  manufac- 
tured into  n  acl  ner)  tools,  and  various  finished 
prodicts  or  otl  erw  se — has  reached  proportions 
which  make  t  certa  n  that  there  must  be  rapid 
increase  n  the  f  tore.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious  The  larger  the  demand  for  iron,  the 
more  cheaply  it  can  be  produced,  ])rovided  the 
supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  remain  al.nindaut  and 
cheap.  The  United  States  has  now  permanently 
distanced  England  in  the  production  of  iron,  and 
all  the  conditions  of  the  iron  business  are  such 
that  for  several  years  to  come  the  relative  guin 
of  American  iron  over  the  Europeiin  product 
must  lie  more  rapid  than  heretofore.  Tlie  un- 
rivaled position  of  America  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  the  other  manufactures  which  are  mak- 
ing for  the  rapid  expansion  of  American  foreign 
CJDinmerce  must  tend  to  the  reestablishnient  of 
shipbuilding  as  a  great  industry  in  this  country, 
and,    further,   to  the  creation  of   an    American 
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merchant  marine.  Senator  Hanna  has  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  bill  providing  for  the  sub- 
sidy of  steamship  lines,  the  payment  of  bonuses 
to  deep-sea  fishermen,  and  the  joint  promotion 
of  a  merchant  marine  and  an  auxiliary  navy. 

tnduatriai  In  a  number  of  lines,  at  least,  the 
^Pn?e'ciiuS^  industry  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
Tariffs.  outgrowing  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion by  means  of  discriminating  tariffs.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  United 
States  must  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  impo- 
sition of  any  tariff  arrangements  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  that  would  extend  the  American  system 
of  protection  so  far  away  from  home.  The  as- 
sumpti(m  of  American  political  guardianship  over 
the  Philippmos  cannot  properly  carry  with  it 
any  such  thing  as  economic  consolidation  with 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  the  manifest  duty 
of  this  country  to  maintain  in  the  Philippines 
what  is  known  in  England  as  the  ''open  door" 
— that  is  to  say,  the  commerce  of  the  world  must 
have  full  and  equal  privileges  in  trading  with  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  us  to  adopt  this  economic 
policy  in  extending  our  political  protection  to  tlie 
Philippines,  in  order  to  be  prepared  the  more 
successfully  to  demand  that  all  European  powers, 
in  so  far  as  they  extend  their  political  protection 
over  parts  of  the  crumbling  Chinese  empire, 
shall  abstain  from  the  policy  of  creating  exclusive 
commercial  monopolies,  and  shall  allow  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  to  come  and  go  and  to  buy 
and  sell  on  equal  terms.  This  is  the  policy  that 
England  maintains  in  India,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  view  of  the  large  and 
growing  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
C/hina,  that  we  should  add  our  influence  to  that 
of  the  British  for  th(»  maintenance  and  extension 
of  commercial  privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  far 
East.  The  future  of  the  tariff  question  at  home 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  7*(?asonable  to  suppose  that 
within  a  few  years  there  may  be  considerable 
modifications  of  the  existing  system  without  so 
much  party  strife  and  agitation  as  in  times  past. 
Tiie  destiny  of  Cuba  would  appear  to  be  some- 
thing like  absorption  into  the  economic  system  of 
the  United  Staters,  whetiier  or  not  there  should 
be  political  union.  American  capital  is  show- 
ing great  eagerness  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  an  island  whos(^  resources  are  known  to  be 
of  extraordinary  richness. 


Recent 


The  rapid  expansion  of  our  foreign 
Qrowih'of  ^^ trade  is  })y  no  means  the  only  striking 
'^*"^''  '"thing  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1898.  The  tendency 
toward  great  combinations  of  capital  with  a  view 


to    substituting  monopoly  for   competition   has 
proceeded  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.     The  great  trusts  like  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Sugar  have  been  growing  more  powerful, 
while  others  have  been  extending  their  operations 
and  new  ones  have  been  forming.     Among  the 
latest  combinations  is  the  Tin  Plate  trust,  which 
controls  almost  the  entire  output  of  the  numerous 
tin-plate  mills  that  have  come  into  existence  since 
the  McKinley  tarif!  act  of  1890.      Beforb  that 
year,  although  the  United  States  was  a  greater 
consumer  of   tin   plate  by  far   than  any  other 
nation,  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
manufacturers.     Now  the  American  miDs  supply 
a  great  deal  more  than  half  the  home  demand. 
The  creation  of  the  Tin  Plate  trust  will  certainly 
lead  to  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  protection  upon  which  the  trust  will  rely  for 
its   opportunity   to  maintain    prices    and    earn 
profits.     Several  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that 
the  great  flour  mills  of  the  country  were  about  to 
form  a  gigantic  combination  ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  December  the  Minneapolis  millers  madepnUic 
their  final  decision  against  the  plan  of  a  trust,  on 
the  ground  that  the  multiplicity  of  small  mills 
throughout  tiie  country  would  at  present. make 
it  virtually  impossible  to   establish  an  effective 
monopoly  of  the  flour- making  business.    I]|  New 
York  City  there  has  been  quiet  but  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  a  consolidation  of  atreet- 
railroad    interests,    and  Mr.    Croker,   who  is'  at 
present  the  real  government  of  the  city,  haa  been 
won  over  to  a  plan  under  which  it  is  proposed 
that   the  much-desired   municipal   underground 
trunk  line  shall  be;  constructed  by  private  capital. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  this  underground 
svstciui  would  thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
powerful  syndicate  that  has  gradually  monopolised 
nearlv  all  of  the  surface  lines. 

Street-Transit  It  has,  indeed,  greatly  improved  the 
New^Yorkand  surface  transit  by  introducing  elec- 
Chicago.  tricitv  as  the  motive  force,  with  an  un- 
deriirround  trollev  svstem.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  peoph^  of  Ntiw  York  are  deriving  benefit 
from  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  horses,  it 
is  still  mor<i  true  that  the  private  syndicate  is 
piling  up  almost  measureless  wealth  by  virtae  of 
its  ])()ssession  of  public  franchises  of  enormous 
earning  ^xAver,  for  which  it  pays  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  to  tlie  (!<>nnnunity.  This  situation  in 
New  York,  however,  although  the  process  of 
franeliise-grabbing  has  becMi  st(>adily  going  on  in 
oiK^  wav  or  another,  is  ilue  in  the  main  to  the  mis- 
tak(^s  and  follies  of  earli(^r  years  when  perpetual 
franchises  wt^re  distributed  with  no  thon^t  of  , 
their  prospective^  value.  In  Chicago  the  situalion 
has  been  and  is  a  very  different  one.     The  people 
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of  that  city  have  been  the  victims  of  about  the 
most  villainous  street- raili*oad  monopolies  that  ever 
bribed  a  board  of  aldermen  or  escaped  condign  pun- 
ishment for  innumerable  crimes.  Fortunately,  the 
street- railroad  franchises  in  Chicago  were  not 
granted  in  perpetuity  ;  they  expire  in  the  very 
near  futurv.\  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  street- 
railroad  monopolists — a  policy  deliberately  con- 
ceived a  good  many  years  ago — to  try  to  get 
these  franchises  renewed  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  plan  of  operations  was  first  to  get  a 
permissive  enactment  through  the  Legislature  at 
Springfield  by  the  use  of  a  vast  corruption  fund, 
and  then  at  the  favorable  moment  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  upon  the  municipal  government 
of  Chicago,  and  carry  their  point  with  one  tre- 
mendous onslaught.  To  that  end  they  gave  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  election  of  the 
present  board  of  aldermen,  and  when  their 
opportune  time  had  arrived  they  undertook  to 
pass  the  ordinance  that  would  have  given  them 
a  renewed  control  of  franchises  prospectively 
worth  scores  of  millions  of  dollars.  At  first 
they  had  seemingly  purchased  the  support  of  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
The  firm  opposition  of  Mayor  Carter  Harrison, 
however,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  make 
sure  of  enough  votes  to  pass  their  franchise- ex- 
tension ordinance  over  the  mayor's  veto.  It 
looked  for  a  short  time  as  if  they  were  going  to 
be  able  to  command  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 
Whereupon  there  arose  in  Chicago  a  manifesta- 
tion of  public  opinion  that  frightened  the  alder- 
men,  and  that  saved  the  situation. 

_.  a/  kMt  ^^  ^^  *^  uprising  of  rich  and  poor 
Criminai8  alike.  Conservative  citizens  talked 
In  America,  2i};yo\\t  lynching  like  so  many  anarch- 
ists. Lynching  is  a  bad  business,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  justified  under  any  circumstances.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  crime  blacker  than  another  in 
a  country  of  popular  institutions  like  ours,  it  is 
the  crime  that  rich  men  commit  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  their  unholy  gains,  they  de- 
liberately conspire  to  put  their  own  tools  into  pub- 
lic offices  of  trust  in  drder  that  these  creatures  may 
betray  the  community  and  turn  over  to  their 
principals  the  public  property  of  which  for  the 
time  being  they  have  the  custody.  The  alder- 
men of  Chicago  in  the  case  of  this  last  great  con- 
spiracy were  not  the  principals  in  the  huge  rob- 
bery that  was  planned,  but  the  paid  agents  of 
the  chief  criminals.  It  happens  that  the  cities 
of  England  in  the  past  year  have  made  remark- 
able strides  in  the  way  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street- railroad  systems.  Our 
American  cities  are  verv  conservative  in  such 
directions,  but  this  last  experience  in  Chicago 


points  to  only  one  really  hopeful  alternative.  On 
no  conceivable  terms  ought-  the  franchises  of  the 
existing  street- railroad  companies  of  Chicago  to  be 
renewed.  The  very  existence  of  those  particular 
companies  in  Chicago  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  ;  for  they  are  the  chief 
source  of  the  corruption  that  makes  municipal 
progress  almost  impossible.  There  are  many 
grave  objections,  doubtless,  to  municipal  opera- 
tion  of  transit  systems,  but  the  comprehensive 
answer  to  those  objections  would  seem  to  be — in 
Chicago  at  least — that  public  ownership  at  its 
worst  could  not  be  so  bad  a  thing  for  the  com- 
munity as  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

It  takes  strong  faith  in  these  days  to 
in^France     ^^^^^vc  that  the  French  republic  can 

weather  the  storm  that  still  shows  no 
sign  of  abatement.  A  fresh  sensational  incident 
last  month  was  the  ostentatious  retirement  of  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  from  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, on  the  ground  of  his  disapproval  of  the 
evident  determination  of  the  majority  of  that 
court  to  bring  out  the  truth  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  thus  to  release  the  victim  of  a  hideous  con- 
spiracy. But  Beaurepaire  is  not  a  man  whose 
presence  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  added 
anything  to  its  standing,  and  he  has  always  been 
essentially  a  politician.  His  criticisms  upon  his 
colleagues  of  the  court  were  of  the  pettiest  and 
most  trivial  nature,  and  consisted  principally  in 
the  recital  of  minor  courtesies  shown  to  Colonel 
Picquart,  the  most  conspicuously  decent  officer 
in  the  French  army,  whose  offense  has  consisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  innocence  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  It  is  believed  that  Beaurepaire  has 
joined  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  Monarchical 
reaction  is  evidently  very  much  in  the  air.  Of 
the  two  claimants,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  it  is 
the  Bonaparte  rather  than  the  Orleans  who  ap- 
peals the  more  strongly  to  the  present  revolu- 
tionary whim.  Some  foreign  millionaires  (an 
American  among  them)  are  reputed  to  be  fur- 
nishing the  financial  backing  to  the  Bonapartist 
conspiracy,  which  thus  far,  like  most  of  the 
plots  of  European  pretenders,  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Brussels.  It  is  said  that  since  the  world 
at  large  has  come  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Dreyfus,  his  military  imprisoners  have 
added  to  the  rigors  of  his  confinement  on  Devil's 
Island,  and  that  his  hardships  and  mental  anxiety 
are  rapidly  bringing  him  toward  the  end  for 
which  the  army  clique  in  Paris  is  wishing  above 
all  things.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  Premier 
Dupuy  and  his  cabinet  are  standing  firmly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  civil  authority  ;  and  there 
are  still  plenty  of  Americans,  though  not  many 
Englishmen,   who  continue    to  believe    that  the 
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Third  Republic 
Drfiyfua  episode, 
other  dangerous  ordeals. 


Rauia      "^^^  ^''^^  ^""^  '''^  pt^Bco  proposals  Btill 
Buiidiy     form    a  great    topic  of  international 

new  Russian  biuinet  calls  for  onnnnous  outlays 
in  raiiroad-huildinn— that  branch  t)f  expendi- 
ture far  overshaih>\ving  tlio  ajipropriatioiis  fur  the 
army  and  the  navj-.  Nothing  could  lie  more 
genuine  than  the  wish  of  the  Russians  to  lnt  re- 
lieved from  the  neu'ssity  of  keeping  up  so  liifr  a 
standing  army  at  so  heavy  an  expenni".  Tito 
Czar  and  his  ministers  dcwii-o  alioveall  else  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  their  vast  eniiiirc  ;  and 
tliey  grudge  the  money  and  the  men  Iliiu  arc  ex- 
acted by  the  pr(!Si'nt  conditions  of  the  great 
armed  peace  of  Kuropc!. 


of  the  Kaiser's  venerable  ally,  Fnads  JoMfh. 
The  present  policy  a'  Rerlin  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  largest  possililc  number  of  limited  KlIianOM. 
Thus  (iermany  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
England  touching  afTtiirs  in  Africa,  and — aput 
from  tbe  standing  conditions  and  purpoees  of  the 
alliances  with  Austria  and  Italy — there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  agreements  with  Ruaeia 
touching  particular  matters,  while  the  arrange- 
ments witb  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  seem  to 
be  jK'culiarly  inlimate,  and  negotiations  are  re- 
portc-d  to  ht:  on  foot  for  an  arrangement  with 
France  and  HuKsia  lo  offset  English  preteniionB 
in  C'liina.  DutKtdi'rs  continue'  to  look  on  with 
amazement  at  the  s[H>clacle  of  an  educated  nation 
like  (iennany  enduring  the  outrageous  reitric- 
tions  now  existing  upon  the  libertyof  diBcaflsion. 
Nothing  couhl  \h'.  more  shocking  than  the  prose- 
cution of  Trofessor  Delbriick,  of  theUniveraityof 
Berlin,  the  eminent  political  and  historical  writer, 
for  the  crime  of  having  criticised  the  policy  of 
exptdling  the  Dunes  frimi  Schleswig-Hobtein. 
French  license  is  better  than  German  tynnnjr. 

.       Tlie  constitutional    situation   in  the 
OKU        A.uHtro- Hungarian  monarchy  doei  not 
*""'""''■     grow  leas  serious.       Nothing   keeps 
agglomeration  together  except  the  dread  of 
ional  uncertainties  that  might  foIk>w 
a  break-up. 
AustriR  and 
Hungary  are 
separate    coun> 
tries,  with  dis- 
tinct  Parli»- 
ments,  which 
have  their  Aivt 
nominal  oonnec- 
tion  in  the  fact 
of  a  common 
monarch — the 
Emperor    of 
Austria  being 
the   King  of 
Hungary.     The 
common  espen- 
ses  —  military, 
naval,    diplo- 
atic,    etc— 


«)Utlie 
in    A I 

rate,  while  by  viirious  mi>tli,ids  ilic  govfrnnient 
is  encouragiiLg  c.niimercijd  gruwth  in  snuihc'iisi- 
em  Karo|M!  and  the  Turkish  empire.  There  is 
just  a  shade  of  ghouHshness  in  the  co()l  calcula- 
tions that  Germany  is  making  upon  the  prolmble 
break-up  of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death 


that  ] 
)  iininri  hiivc'  \»;-n  piiid  by  the  two  puldes 
the  iigreemciii  uij  ilic  liasiw  of  a  fixed  ratio. 
e  jH'i-jod  or  ihiii  iit;reetneiif  expired  last  yew, 
li      iH'eimse    .■(     ilitT.-reii.-es    of     opinion    ftbout 

•  relative  ]in,p„rrii,ns  ilie  iillempt  to  renew  it 
I  not  succ.'eii.  It  wjis  arliiiriirily  extended  by 
rsoiinl  [ireriigutive  of  t!ie  Emperor  tot  six 
lutlis,    but    that  [Kiriud    ended   with   the   be* 
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ginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the  deadlock 

coDtinuee.  If  the  Emperor  should  die  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  there  is  much  likelihood 
that  the  severance  would  bo  complete.  There 
has  been  unwonted  turmoil  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  or  Parliament  (there  is  always  turmoil  in 
the  one  at  Vienna),  and  the  Premier  of  Hungary, 


endanger  the  interesting  arrangements  by  which 
the  English  and  Americans  have  for  a  long  time 
carried  on  jointly  an  admirable  sort  of  munic- 
ipal government  for  their  contiguous  colonies. 
In  Samoa,  aho,  where  the  Germans  have  been 
trying  to  run  things  in  their  own  interest,  the 
English  and  American  consuls  and  the  Ameri- 
can chief  jusHce  have  worked  together,  and 
both  English -speaking  conn  tries  are  now  sending 
ships  to  Apia.  (For  the  Samoan  news  in  more 
detail  see  our  "Record  of  Current  Events.") 
The  Canadian -American  Commission  has  not  yet 
finished  its  work,  but  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  is  now  assured.  Our  Canadian  friends, 
who  have  long  enjoyed  the  two-cent  post^ 
union  with  the  United  States,  have  now  at 
length  inaugurated  their  two-cent  rate  to  Great 
Britain.  This  so-called  "  imperia!  penny  post- 
age "  is  destined  to  be  followed  in  the  near  future 
by  a  two-cent  rate  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  although  nobody  would  have 
thought  such  a  thing  very  likely  one  year  ago. 
In  English  politics  the  leading  subject  continues 
to  be  the  leaderless  condition  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  be  destined  to 
come  to  the  front  again.  The  Irish  people  will 
be  absorbed,  naturally,  with  the  new  e.xperiment 
of  electing  county  councils  and  setting  in  motion 


Baron  BanSy,  has  adopted  the  very  bad  ex 
pedient  of  fighting  duels  with  his  enemies. 
Parliamentary  government,  until  the  last  few- 
years,  has  worked  with  a  remarkable  dignity 
and  efBciency  at  Budapest.  It  is  to  he  regretted 
that  representative  institutions  in  Hungary,  like 
those  in  almost  every  other  country  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  should  now  exhibit  such  un- 
happy tendencies  as  the  century  nears  its  end. 

England  and  America  liave  been  act- 
af  Engiiak-  lug  together  energetically  in  China 
*'«'*''"'  *'"'■  through  Mr.  Conger  and  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald,  their  respective  ministers  at  Pe- 
king, to  secure  the  reversal  of  a  grant  to  the 
French  at  Shanghai.     This  grant  would  seem  to 
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the  untried  machinery  of  local  self-government. 
England's  protectorate  over  the  Soudan  in  con- 
junction with  Egypt  has  been  announced  as  a 
formal  fact,  and  the  pacification  of  the  country 
is  proceeding  rapidly. 

**-   ,  ^       Two  New  Encland  statesmen  of  lone 

The  Late  ,    °       ^         ,  ,.  ^   i       ^ 

Senator       service  and  great   public  usefulness 

4tornU,  iiave  died  in  the  harness.  Senator 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  was  the  Xestor  at  Washing- 
ton, having  almost  completed  his  eighty- ninth  year. 
While  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Morrill  acquired  a 
competence  as  a  country  merchant  in  Vermont, 
and  then  retired  to  a  farm,  where  he  spent  some 
years  in  a  quiet,  studious  fashion,  fitting  himself 
for  public  service.  lie  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1854,  and  served  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  twelve  years,  when,  in  18G7,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate — a  seat  whirli  he  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  fill  until  liis  death. 
Tie  became  prominent  while  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1860  as  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  so-called  Morrill  tariff,  which 
initiated  the  series  of  Republican  high  protective 
tariffs  that  have  dominatcni  the  country's  com- 
mercial policy  for  nearly  forty  years.  Mr.  Mor- 
rill was  never  regarded  as  a  very  brilliant  or  a 
very  great  statesman  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  a 
constructive  legislator,  whose  name  will  certainly 
endure  in  connection  with  policies  of  far-reaching 
importance.  For  example,  he  was  the  chief  pro- 
jector of  the  measure  which  created  the  State 
agricultural,  colleges  of  the  country  by  giving 
them  public-land  endowments.  The  wisdom  of 
that  enactment  will  grow  more  apparent  from 
year  to  year.  Senator  Morrill's  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  San  Domingo  in  1871  may  possibly 
be  said  to  have  turned  the  scale  against  President 
Grant's  favorite  scheme.  To  his  persistence 
through  a  score  of  years  is  due,  more  than  to  the 
labors  of  any  other  man,  the  legislation  which  has 
resulted  in  the  great  Congressional  Library  build- 
ing. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  important 
matters  with  which  Mr.  Morrill's  name  has  be(m 
identified  in  the  course  of  his  long  public  career. 

Another  New  England  statesman, 
'^'^' Death^^^  possessing  the  same  sterling  traits  of 

character  that  made  Mr.  Mi^rrill  so 
universally  respected,  was  the  late  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Nelson  Dingley,  who  died  of  pneumonia  on 
January  12.  He  had  aluK^st  conipletetl  sixty- 
seven  years.  Like  Mr.  Morrill,  his  early  life 
was  that  of  the  farm  and  the  country  store.  Mr. 
Dingley,  however,  went  to  college  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1855.  After  a  year  of  law 
study  he  purchased  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Lew- 


iston,  Maine,  which  in  the  Civil  War  timeB 
developed  into  a  daily.  Mr.  Dingley  continued 
in  control  of  this  newspaper  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  ])eriod  of  more  than  forty  years. 
He  was  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
from  its  foundation,  and  although  a  mucn 
younger  man  than  Senator  Morrill,  his  public 
life  i)egan  at  so  much  earlier  an  age  that  it 
covered  almost  as  long  a  period.  Senator  Mor- 
rill had  been  in  public  life  some  forty-five  years, 
while  Mr.  Dingley — if  four  or  five  years  of  active 
editorial  work  and  public  speaking  from  1856  to 
1861  are  included — liad  really  covered  quite  as 
long  a  i>eriod  of  public  service.  He  went  to  the 
Maine  Legislature  in  1861,  and  was  reelected  a 
number  of  times,  though  not  consecutively,  up 
to  1873,  when  he  was  made  governor,  a  position 
whicli  he  filled  for  two  tenns.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1881,  and  had  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  since  that  time. 
All  questions  relating  to  banking,  currency,  the 
tariff,  shipping  interests,  and  what  may  be  called 
business  policies  engaged  Mr.  Dingley 's  close 
study  and  attention  through  all  his  public  life  ; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  these  matters  his  use- 
fulness in  Congress  was  universally  recognized. 
As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Fifty -fourth  Congress,  Mr.  Dingley  identi- 
fied his  name  with  the  tariff  law  which  is  now  in 
force.  He  was  also  reputed  to  be  the  chief 
author  of  the  war  revenue  bill  of  last  year.  He 
was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  a  member 
of  the  Quebec  Joint  Commission. 

Our  obituary  record  this  month  con- 

%'otea^     tains  the  names  of  an  unusually  large 

number  of  Americans  of  eminctnoe. 

Besides  Senator  Morrill  and  Mr.  Dingley,  ^e 
world  of  affairs  at  Washington  has  lost  one  of  {ts 
most  familiar  figures  in  the  person  of  Sefior 
Romero,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  who  had 
served  in  that  place  so  long  as  to  have  become  in 
the  best  sense  a  citizen  of  two  countries,  honored 
and  loved  in  both.  Mr.  John  Russell  "Foong, 
the  librarian  of  Congress — distinguished  as  a 
journalist  and  as  a  I'onncr  American  minister  in 
Ciiina,  and  as  the  chronicler,  also,  of  General  . 
Grant's  trip  around  tlie  world — ])a8sed  aw»y  on 
January  17.  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  formerly 
the  surgt'on -general  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  and  m<^re  lately  active  in 
medical  practice,  medical  journalism  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  nicdicjil  ^iircction  of  public  institu- 
tions  at  Chicago,  died  hue  in  December  at  the 
age  of  fifty -oiMj.  i'rof.  Jonathan  B.  Tamer, 
founder  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  one  of 
the  builders  of  that  commonwealth,  had  at- 
tained the  great  age  of  ninety -three. 
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(Fyr)m  DeMmlxr  *),  ISOS,  to  JamiOTy  TO,  IWS.I 


THE   UNITED  STATES  AND   SPA 

CONNECTED   WITH    THE    AMERICAN    OCCUPA- 
TION OP  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 
December  21. — CuIm  hnving  been  rree<1  from  Spanish 
'rultt.  the  CuliHii  ,Tunta  in  the  'Unil«<l  ShitcH  ia  diiuolved 

The  Fourth  Virgin  ill  Kegiment  arrivwiin  Hfiviuia. 

December  IS.— At  a  joint  sesHion  of  the  Aniericiin  aud 
Spajiiah  commlBsioneni  in  Havana  the  iletulU  are  ar>- 
ranged  (or  tlie  formal  trausfer  of  the  cuntnil  of  that 
city  and  for  the  government  of  Spauiah  trooim  unable 
to  leave  the  islantt  for  lack  of  transportjitidn  facilities 

Orders  are  sent  from  WashingtJm  to  General  Otis, 

in  command  of  the  United  States  troops  at  JIanila,  to 
Mend  a  force  to  Hollo,  caiiital  of  Panay,  P.  I.,  ivhere  the 
Spanish  troopn  are  besieged  bf  the  iDsurgentfi.  ...Com- 
niander  Tauialg,  of  the  Bennington,  in  ordered  to  take 
poasesaion,  In  the  uanie  of  the  Uiiiti^l  Staten,  of  Wake 
Island  for  use  as  a  cable  station  in  counectiug  the  Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii,  and  the  United  Htat«H. 

December  34.— Iloilo,  on  tlie  island  of  Panay,  is  evac- 
uated by  the  Spanish  General  Rios. 

December  M.— The  Philippine  insurgents  take  pos- 
Hcsslon  of  IIollo  before  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of 
Unlt«d  Stat«8  troops  under  General  Carpenter  sent  by 
tieneral  Otis  from  Manila, 


policy  in  the  Philippines  are  transmitted  to  General 

Otis  for  promulgation  at  Manila. 
December  29.— President  McKinley  iiwues  an  order 

regulating  the  Cuban  currency  system General  I>aw- 

ton  is  oi'dered  to  duty  in  the  Philippines  as  Hecond  In 
command  to  General  OtiN. 


December27.— Asaresult  of  street  disonleni  in  Ha- 
vana 8  persons  are  killed  ami  *.<  wounded ;  the  civil 
fcovemor  issues  an  order  forliidiiinu  the  shooting  of 

firearms  or  exploding  of   firecrnt'kiTH Instructions 

from   President    McKinley    regarding   the   American 


Decern  tier  SO.— UniUnl  States  troops  to  the  nunilier  of 
about  3,(K»Bail  for  Cuba  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
force  including  the  Sixth  Obici  and  Twelfth  X.'w  York 
Volunteers  and  tha  First  Infantry,  with  tienerals 
Bates  and  Sanger, 

Deeemlier  S1.— Onlers  nre  issued  creating  four  new 
military  departmeiKs  in  Culia- namely,  Pirmr  di'l  Rio, 
Mataniias,  Siinta  Clara,  aud  Puerto  Princijie  ;  Urig.- 
Gen.  George  W.  Davis  is  n«Higne<l  to  tlie  ccmimand  of 
Pinardel  Kio,  Maj. -Gen.  James  H.  Wil.son  to  Matiui/Jii-. 
Ma].-Gen.  .1.  C.  IJates  to  Santa  Clara,  and  llrig.-Ccn. 
L.  H.  Carpenter  to  Puerto  Principe. 

January  1.— Formal  cession  of  Spanish  stivi'ri'ignty  in 
Cuba  to  the  XTnitcd  Stales  is  made  at  Haviiiia. 

January  2.— Onlers  are  issued  fortlie  speedy  sailing 
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of  the  stx  regiments  of  intAntry  desigiiBted  tat  serrloe 
In  the  PhlllpplDes. 

January  T.— Agulnaldo.  leader  of  the  Philippine  In- 
surgents, IsKues  a  proclamation  in  Manila  pr()t,estlng 
against  the  American  octupHtion  of  the  Philippines,  al- 
leging tliat  American  promlHeH  of  independence  have 
been  violated,  denouncing  President  McKinley's  in- 
Btruetlons  to  General  Otis,  and  calling  on  the  llliplnos 
tooontinue  the  BtnigKle  (or  UbvrCy  —  The  guaboats 
Princeton  and  Yorktown  are  ordered  to  Manila. 

January  10,— Reprewntatives  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Philipjiine  insurgents,  resi^ctively,  hold  an 
important  conference  in  Manila  on  quuHtions  of  policy 
in  the  1  aland  B. 

January  11.— Prominent  Cvihans  are  appointed  to 
office  in  Havana  by  GeUHral  Ludlow  ;  Perfecto  LacoMte 
1b  named  as  mayor. 

January  13.— The  mayor  andci ty  council  of  San  Juan, 
Porto  Kico,  resign  ofllce  because  of  inaoility  to  raiae 
funds  under  the  present  tariffH  and  liibsatiafaction 
with  the  action  of  the  American  inilitjiry  government. 

January  14.— Capt.  Richard  P.  I>nry,  U.  S.  N.,  is  as- 
signed to  duty  aa  military  governor  ol  the  Island  of 
Guam  and  commander  of  the  United  States  naval 
Btatioa  to  be  established  there. 

January  16.— General  Brooke  announces  the  appoints 
ment  of  Domingo  Mendes  Capote,  Pablo  DeHvemine, 
JoH^  Antonio  Gonzales  Ijinuza,  and  Adolf o  Saenz 
Yanez  as  arlviiiers  to  the  Cuban  administration  ;  Gen- 
eral Ludlovr  apiK>ints  E.  W.  Conant,  Leopold  Causio, 
S.  M.  Jarvis,  M.  Villanovo,  J.  N.  Casanova,  and  George 
W.  Hyatt  on  a  coniniission  to  inquire  into  the  llnances 
of  Havana. . . .  .President  Schumian,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
dby,  Bccepta  an  appointment  on  President  McKlnley's 
Dommitisioa  to  visit  the  Philippines ;  it  is  announced 
that  the  other  ^members  of  the  commission  will  be  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  General  Otis,  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
and  Col.  Charles  Denby. 

January  19.— The  United  States  transport  Grant, with 
the  Fourth  Infantry  and  a  battalion  of  the  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  sails  from  New  York  for  Manila. 


January  11.— In  the  Senate  the  t»atj  wlUi  4 
favorably  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relatioas  C( 
tee:  the  question  of  extending  Americui  sornvlgiity 
over  the  Philippines  is  debated. ..  .The  Houan  paaiM 
the  codillcation  of  criminal  laws  tor  Alaak*,  with  u 
amendment  providing  a  hlgh-llcenie  aystem,  with  a 
kind  of  local  option. 

January  12.— The  Senate  begins  drbateoF  peaoetrMty 
in  executive  session The  House  paaaes  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  appropriation  bill  (SI, 700,688). 

January  13. — The  House  begins  consideration  Ot  the 
naval  personnel  bill. 

January  14.— Both  branches  ailopt  resolntlona  of  •of- 
row  for  the  death  of  Representative  Dingleyand  kdjnom 

as  a  mark  of  reH|>ect  tor  his  memory In  the  Senate 

Mr.  Hoar  (Hep,,  Mass,)offersare8olutlon  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  Phllipplue  Islands  of  right  on^t  to 
be  free  and  indet>ende]it. 

January  16.- In  the  Senate  Mr.  Ross  (Bep.,  Tk)  la 
sworn  in  as  the  Buccessor  to  the  late  Senator  Hmtfll 
— Jn  the  House  funeral  services  over  the  body  tt 
Representative  Dingley  are  held. 

January  IT.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  88,  rcjeota 
an  amendment  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  piorldlng 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  absolute  omitrol  of 
the  canal  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  wlUi  power  to 
dictate  its  use  durlnK  war ;  a  provision  Is  Ineei 
not  more  tlian  ¥5,000,000  shall  be  paid  to  the  1 


3  IN  CONQRESS. 

January  4. — Both  branches  Teaasemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess In  the  Senate  the  treaty  of  peace  with 

Spain  is  received  from  PresldentMcKlnley  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.,.. The  House 
considers  a  new  code  of  laws  for  Alaska Ikith  branch- 
es adjourn  out  of  resisjct  for  the  memory  ot  the  late 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Vemiont. 

Januarys. — The  House  continuesdcliate  on  the  Alaska 

January  6. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Boar  (Kep.,  Mass.),  asking  the  Preslilent  fur  the 
Instructions  given  to  the  peace  conim(i«ioners....The 
House,  In  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  vote  of  6T  to  61, 
strikes  out  of  the  U'glslative,  executive,  and  Juillcial  ap- 
propriation bill  tlx'  appropriation  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  salaries. 

January  T.— The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  1)111  —  The  House  resumes  cimslder- 
ation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  9.— Mr.  Hoar  <Rep.,  Moss.)  speaks  against 
expansion  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Spain; 
a  r^ly  is  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  (Rep.,  Coim.). 


(Ml* 


the  United  Statee.) 

e  posses  the  naval  par- 


Canal  Compiiuv....Tlie  Hot 
sonncl  bill,  with  iiiiu'iidincntJ*. 

January  ]H.— 'I'lii!  Si'iiiitf,  liy  a  voti'  of  33  to  29,  Ufi  on 
the  tivble  tlie  sulmlitnte  i>tf('r('<l  by  Mr.  Cafler^fDMn., 
La.)  for  the  Nlcaratcna  Canal  bill,  providing  for  the 
(construction  and  ownership  of  the  canal  by  the  Uiiited 
States,  and  defeatH,  by  a  vote  of  IS  to  33,  the  a  ' 
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stared  by  Mr.  G«ar  (Eep.,  Iowa)  authorizing  the  pnp- 
ohase  of  oeceesary  territory  and  nppropriatiDg  (140,000,- 
000  for  Che  construction  of  the  canal. 

January  19. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  ol 
Joseph  H.  Choate  to  lie  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
....The  House  cooaiderB  the  poEst-office  appropriation 
bUl. 

POI.ITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  21.— President  McKinley  appoints  Ethan 
Allen  Hitchcoct,  now  serving  a»  amba-saiidor  to  Russia, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

resigned Preliminary  orders  are  issued  for  the  nms- 

teriugout  of  50,000  United  States  volunteers  within  a 
month. 

January  a.— Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  Is  in- 

aagnrated Legislatures   meet   in   California,   Moa- 

tana,  and  Tennessee. 

January  8.— The  Democrats  in  the  Tennessee  t«gla- 
lature  tmanimously  renominate  United  States  Senator 

Bat« lie^slatures   meet   in   Delaware,    Minnesota, 

Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania The  na- 
tional committ«e  of  the  Democratic  Jiarty  decides  that 
the  issne  of  free  silver  at  16  to  1  must  be  upheld  in  llie 
campaign  of  1900. 

January  4. — One-third  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Peuusylvanla  legislature  refuse  to  enter  the  cau- 

oos  which  renominates  Senator  Quay Legislatures 

meet  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massa- 
chosetto,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
ITork,  Korth  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Jfmnttry  S, — Legislatures  meet  in  Idaho  and  Indiana. 

January  0. — Legislatures  meet  in  Arkansas,  Oregon, 
'South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Washington. 

Jannary  10.— The  Republlcau  members  of  the  Indiana 
Liegislatnre  nominate  Albert  J.  Beveridge  for  United 
8tate«  Senator  on  the  eleventh  ballot The  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Massachusetts  Iiegislature  renom- 
inate Senator  Lodge John   Kean  Is  nominated  for 

UnitMl  States  Senator  by  the  Republicans  of  the  New 

Jeraey  Legislature The  California  Legislature  be- 

gina  balloting  for  Senator Serious  charges  of  bribery 

«r«  made  in  the  Montana  Legislature  tu  connection 
irlth  the  contest  between  Marcus  Daly  and  William  A. 

Glarkfor  the  United  States  Senatorshtp Legislatures 

meet  In  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Wy- 
oming. 

Jonnary  11. — The  West  Virginia  Legislature  meets 
. . .  .Goremor  Smith,  of  Venuunt^  appoints  Chief  Judge 
Jtmatfaan  Robs  (Rep.)  to  1111  out  the  unexpired  term  o( 

the  late  Senator  Morrill The  Republicans  of   the 

Connecticut  Legislature  renominate  Senator  Hawley 
■Iter  a  protracted  fight. 

January  12.— The  New  York  Republican  legislative 
caucna  unanimously  nominates  Chauncey  M.  Depew 

for  United  States  Senator Governor  Roosevelt,  of 

New  York,  nominates  Col.  John  N.  Partridge  tor  su- 
perintendent of  public  works Commissary-General 

Eagan,  testifying  before  the  comniission  investigating 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  denies  the  charge  that  bad  beef 
was  furnished  to  the  army  and  makes  a  bitter  personal 
attack  on  General  Miles. 

January  16.— The  War  Department  investigating  com- 
mlasion  having  declined  to  receive  Commissary-General 
Eagan's  testimony  as  flrst  presented,  General  Eagan 
returns  his  statement  to  the  commission  with  tlie 
aboBive  language  stricken  out. 


January  17. — Chauncey  M.  Depew  (Rep.)  in  New  York 
and  Albert  J.  Beveridge  (Rep.t  in  Indiana  are  formally 
elected  United  States  Senators  ;  Senators  Hawley  |Kep,, 
Conn.),  Hale  (Rep,,  Maine),  Lodge  (Hep.,  Mass.),  Davis 
(Rep.,  Minn.),  and  Cockreli  (Dem.,  Mo.)  are  chosen  as 
their  own  successors  ;  ballots  are  taken  without  choice 


(Librarian  of  Congresa.) 

in  the  Legislatures  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska.  Cali- 
fomia,  Washington,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Utah 
—  President  McKtnley  orders  the  court-martial  for 
Commissary-General  Bagnn. 

January  IS. — Senator  Burrows  (Rep.,  Mich.)  is  chosen 

to  succeed  himself On  the  llrst  ballot   for  United 

States  Senator  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  Senator 
Quay  receives  113  vol«s — 13  less  than  the  number  neces- 
sary to  elect The  Demucrats  of  the  West  Virginia 

Legislature  nominate  JolinT.  McGraw  torUniCe<l  Slates 

Senator Commissary-General     Eagun     in     relieved 

from  duty  ;  a  detail  of  officers  for  the  court-martini  tu 
try  him  for  conduct  unliecoming  an  officer  in  bis  attack 
on  General  Miles  is  announced. 

January  19,— The  Republicans  of  the  West  Virginiii 
l>egislature  nominate  (I^ommissioiier  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue N.  B.  Scott  for  United  States  Senator. . .  .A  '■  (i<-Ul 
caucus"  of  Republican  members  of  the  Nortli  Djikula 
Legislature   nominate    P.  J.  McCnmlier   fur   I'nited 

States  Senator After  nineteen  lutllots  tlie  riiiitiis  of 

Republican  memlwrsof  the  Wisconsin  Li'>.'isla(iire  fails 
to  make  a  nomiuation  for  United  States  Senator. 
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<CalIed  tmnt  the  poatorate  of  Central  Church.  <:hlca([o.  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  as  paatoT  of  Plymouth 
Cborcb,  Brooklyn.) 


Dec«inlH>r'2I,— TheHncl-anarchistconfrrence  Id  KoDie 

clowN  itH  HOHHidiiH The  French  Ciiiverniiiciic  aHkn  the 

Chaiiil>er  of  Diiputk-M  for  n  wipplfim-iitfiry  Kralit  of 
ia.30C,l)UU  francs  tu  Iw  «x|ivnili-<]  «ii  tin-  coloiticH. 

Decpinber  33.— The  French  Goveninii-tit  iIwhIbb  to 
hand  tlie  Drcyfiis  wcret  iIiimiliT  to  (he  (;iiurt  ot  ("auRa- 
tioni  Htivet  ili.sonlerH  <Kx.'iir  iti  TouloiiHf  bctwei-u  the 
pro-UrifyfiiH and aiiti-DrfyfiiH  fiulioiis. 

December  23.— The  Caiw  I'lirliimu'iit  is  prorogued  till 
March  3,  lim. 

Decemlwr  an.— Penny  |>imtfl«e  is  In  cffiTt  lhr.m«hout 
t)i«  Itritixh  empire,  with  the  I'xr.'ptiimsof  Austriilnsia 
And  Cape  ('oloriy. 

Dcci'niU-r  27.— The  Dn-yfu!.  WHTi-t  (tuHxiir  is  t-uniniu- 
nlcnt4'd  til  thf  Court  of  Ciissiit  ion. 

IX'L-emlH-r  L>!>.— KiiiK  lIiiinlHTl  (of  Itjily)  siunsii  d.tTi'e 
uf  (Hirtial  uinnesty  Tiir  pris 
Civil  anil  luliitnry  t  ril>iini<lH. 

Dei-em1*r  :«.- Thf  Aiistr 
reDewtil  fornix  months  liy  ii 

January  2.— KinKCliiirli'M 
lative  chamlH'rN. 

January  IL— Ilnroti  Cur»}ti  luwunies  llie  vlcerciynlly  uf 
In<lla  at  Calcutta. 

January  10.— A  Hi)cislist«dit*ir  iswnti-iifi'd  nt  Miimli-- 


tu-il    Iirith 


(IlieU-nis- 


.Taiiuary  12.— The  German  army  hill  la  Intndtiaed  Id 
the  Keii'lislaK — A  vi)te  of  conflilence  In  tbe  goveni- 
nient  In  pmtM-cl  liy  tli«  French  Chamber  of  DepntloB  [ttt 

January  HI.— The  French  Chamber  of  DepntiM  pmt- 
pones  for  n  month  {liy  »  vote  of  433  to  T4)  the  Drayfiw- 
Picquurt  <UHcuHHion. 

Jannnry  IT.— An  election  riot  In  tbe  conntjr  of  And, 
Htinfmry,  nwultN  in  tlic  death  u(  16  rlotera  and  10  wl- 
diers — In  the  Irish  electlouB  the  labor  party  la  nn- 
UHually  HucccHHful. 

Juiiiiiiry  IX.— I>lnnH  are  propone*!  In  tbe  Swedlili  Vmt- 
llament  for  iiKrrensing  tlie  natloniil  defenees. 
INTERNATIONAL  REI-ATIONS. 

Dt-cemlier  21.— I'rince  (icorKe  of  Greece  arriTM  In 
Crete  iis  hluli  I'oinmlsHioner,  escorted  by  the  flagihip* 
of  tlie  four  iHitvent. 

DecemiNT  22.— 1'nited  States  Minister  Conger,  at  F^ 
kliiK,  Cbiiia.  tinit«-Hts  HuainHt  the  extension  of  Freneli 
juriHillctioii  at  .'^hanKhai. 

Decemla-r  91.— The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  complaint 
to  the  Indian  KiiTeminent  of  native  raids  Into  Afghan 
territory. ...Tbe  MiiutdroiiH  uf  the  powers  ai«  wltb- 
drawu  from  C'rete,^ 

Decemlwr  21i. — ('iinditions  In  the  Transvaal  aia  t^ 
parted  as  distinletliig. 

DeceinlN'r  Wl.— The  extradition  treaty  between  the 
Unileil  States  and  Brazil  In  ratified  by  the  T 
Pariianient. 

DecemlMrm.— Chief  JuHtic:e  Chambers,  of  the  8i 
Supreme.  0>urt,  decides  in  favor  uftlie  claims  of  Ualletoa 
Tanns  to  the  kinuship,  declaring  that  Matasfa  Is  barred 
by  tJiu  treiity  of  Uerlin. 

.Tanunry  1. — Folluwers  of  Mataafa.  claimant  to  the 
Samoiiii  liinKslilp,  ambuHh  and  defeat  the  tcUowen  of 
Malietoii  Tnnns  mill  TnmiLvi-se  and  bnm  the  town  of 
l'lH)ln:  no  fon-iKners  are  injured  ;  the  defeated  ohlefi 
and  Chief  Justice  (IIihiiiInth.  with  his  family,  aeek 
refuge  on  the  British  wiirship  J'orjwisc;  the  Amerloan, 
F^nglish.  iind  (irrinan  consuls  later  recognize  a  pro- 
visioiiiil  m "'em Till' lit  M-t  up  liy  Miitajifa,  with  Prealdent 
KiitTel,  of  tlie  niunii'i[ial  conni-ll.  as  head,  pending  tbe 
receipt  of  instruniiins  fnirnllie|H)wers;  RafTel  and  the 
(Jerinan  icm.-iil  thi'Ti  dose  tlie  Supreme  Coart  and 
[-laini  all  imn'i-rs  ri'sted  in  thfiii ;  the  American  and 
Itrltish  consuls  protest,  iiml  ap|H'al  to  tile  captain  of  tbe 
I'lirpoiKi;  who  laruls  n  force  of  hluii-jacket*,  and  nndar 
Ilii-ir  pvoti'clinn  <'hier  .lusiicH-  Cliambera  takes  hie 
heat ;  MiiiKafii  hnlils  iiloof  ilurliiu  tliese  development,  i 
1  Snwla  and 


Afnh,i 


uiiry  :> 


I.  Wiislii 


D  commlsalon  r 


.Tanuiiry  (i.  Cur. -]iiiiiilriii-.'  ri'lating  to  French  at- 
tiirksori  ilriiisli  Ir^oie  in  .Miii]iiuii.-«'iir  is  made  public 
—  I'liiri'il  snit.'-  Mizii-liT  Coui^t  notifies  his  govern- 
ment timi  ilie  tliiiii'>i'  (ii.viTuinent  refuses  French 
denmuds  for  extension  ..I  jiiris<liciion  at  Sbongbal. 

Jniiiiiiry  10.- President  Mi-Kinley  noniln'atea  Cbarle- 
inaKUC  Tower,  of  Peniisylvania.  to  Iw  rnnhnsnmtnr  fn 
liussia,  and  Addison  ('.  Ilarriit,  of  Indiana,  to  be  mln- 
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January  11. — Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York,  is  nom- 
inated to  be  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

January  18. — The  German  Government  makes  official 
denial  that  it  is  aiding  the  Filipinos. 

January  19. — The  United  States  cruiser  Philadelphia 
is  onlered  to  Samoa  for  the  protection  of  American 
interests  there. . . .  A  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  as  to  the  government  of  the  reconquered 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  is  signed  at  Cairo. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE   MONTH. 

December  24. — It  is  announced  that  a  contract  for 
80,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Kastern  Chinese  Rail- 
road has  been  awarded  to  American  bidders. 

December  27. — Dr.  Becquerel  announces  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical 
element,  having  a  close  affinity  to  barium  and  named 
"radium"  by  its  discoverers,  MM.  Curie  and  Bremoua. 

December  28. — The  fall  of  a  part  of  a  mountain  par- 
tially buries  the  village  of  Airolo,  Switzerland. 

December  31. — The  Assabet  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  woolen  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  makes  an  assignment. . . . 
Funeral  services  over  the  bcxly  of  Senator  Morrill  are 
held  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Washington. 

January  1. — Emperor  William  of  Germany  confers 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  upon  Herr  Adolph  Men- 
zel,  the  artist. 

January  5. — In  a  collision  between  British  and  French 
steamers  in  the  English  Channel  12  lives  are  lost. 

January  6. — The  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  a  shipbuild- 
ing establishment  at  Barking,  near  London,  Eng.,  causes 
the  loss  of  many  lives. . .  .The  corner-stone  of  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College  at  Khartoum  is  laid  by  Ijord  Cro- 
mer. ...The  Rev.  Dr.  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving  is  conse- 
crated, in  New  York,  as  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Brazil. 

January  9. — It  is  announced  that  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  has  obtained  control  of  the  Wash- 
bum  &  Moen  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
thus  practically  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  wire  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States The  carbon-manufacturing 

concerns  of  the  United  States  are  consolidated  in  one 
company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10, 000, 000.... In  a 
collision  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  New  Jersey 
16  persons  are  killed  and  about  20  injured. 

January  14. — The  New  York  Auto-Truck  Company 
and  the  International  Air-Power  Company  are  incor- 
porated   in   New  Jersey  with  a  combined  capital  of 

$17,000,000 The  White  Star  Line  steamer  OccanlCy 

the  largest  ship  ever  built,  is  launched  at  Belfast. 

January  15. — The  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  Cen- 
tral I^alwr  Fe<leration,  of  New  York,  are  dissolved  and 
a  new  organization,  the  General  Federated  Union,  said 
to  represent  nearly  100,000  men,  is  formed. 

January  16.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of 
Chicago,  is  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Dr.  Lyman  Al)bott. 

OBITUARY. 

December  22.— Sebastian  Bach  Mills,  the  composer 
and  pianist,  60. 

December  23.— Edward  F.  Ijawrence,  a  prominent 
Chicago  capitalist,  i)S. 


December  24.— Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  formerlv  sur- 
geon-general of   the  United    States  Marine    Hospital 

Service,    51 Ronald    T.   McDonald,   a    Fort    Wayne 

(Ind.)    capitalist,    50 Ex-Congressman    Ithainar    C. 

Sloan,  of  Wisconsin,  76 Most  Rev.  Thomas  Nulty, 

D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Meath,  Ireland,  79 

Stephen  A.  Morse,  American  inventor  of  mechanical 

tools,  ?2 Maj.  Frederick  H.  Smith,  noted  engineer 

and  bridge  builder,  60. 

December  26.— Sereno  E.  Todd,  author  of  the  "  Young 
Farmers*  Manual"  and  contributor  to  agricultural 
journals,  78. 

December  27.— Robert  R.  McBurney,  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  61 Mrs.  Isal)el   A.  Mallon 

(*'Ruth  Ashmore"),   a  well-known   writer  for , young 

women,  36 Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Cochran,  of  Delaware, 

90 Dr.  Isaac  I^ewis  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Desf  and  Dumb,  74. . . . 
Recorder  Henry  Bezou,  of  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  73. 

December  28. — Senator  Justin  Smith  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, 89 Judge  Howard  J.  Reeder,  of  Easton,  Pa., 

55. 

December  29.— Ex-Judge  Frederick  Carroll  Brewster, 

of  Philadelphia,  75 Rev.  Bartholomew  Price,  master 

of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  80. 

December  30. — Matias  Romero,  Mexican  ambassador 

to  the  U^nited  States,  62 George  Ingram  Barnett,  one 

of  the  pioneer  architects  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  84. 

January  1.— Ex-Gov.  William  H.  Smith,  of  Alabama, 

72 Judge  William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  81 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Guillon,  a  retired  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  navy,  83. 

January  4. — M.  Aim^  Marie  Eklouard  Herv6,  editor  of 
the  Soleil,  of  Paris,  64. 

January  5. — Prof.  Ezra  Otis  Kendall,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, 82 Haine  Isermann,  the  sculptor,  of  Chicago, 

70 J.  L.  Bard  well,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  California, 

67. 

January  6. — Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  80. 

January  8.  —  Ex  -  Congressman  Thomas  Ringland 
Stockdale,  of  Mississippi,  71. 

January  10.— Prof.  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  founder  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  93 — Ex-Congressman  Wil- 
liam A.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  68. 

January  12.— Count  Jules  von  Falkenhayn,  formerly 

Austrian  minister  of  agriculture,  70 Richard  Gow- 

ing,  English  journalist  and  secretary  of  the  Colxlen 
Club,  68. 

January  13. — Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  lemler  of  tlie  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  07. 

January  14.— Nubar  Pacha,  former  president  of  the 
Egyptian  Council  of  Ministers. 

January  16.— Rev.  Dr.  Charle,s  Chiniquy,  a  noted  con- 
vert from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Protestant- 
ism, 90. 

January  17.— John  Russell  Young,  librarian  of  (^>n- 
gress,  57 Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son's chief  of  .staff  of  engineers,  71. 

January  19.— Prof.  Henry  A.  Nicholson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  54. 
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o.  CAUrXTO    GARCfA 


From  El  IH}<i  del  Ahuliott  (Mexico]. 


From  El  Hiio  ad  AhaizoU  (MuloO). 


OF  hU  tbe  journals 
puhliHhed  iii  this 
or  any  otliiT  country, 
none  hax  shown  a  fluer 
appreciation  of  the  nsi- 
ture  and  motives  of  our 
war  nKntiist  Spain  than 
has  tlint  moHt  Mexican 
of  all  MexicHn  papers, 
£1  HI}o  del  Ahiilzotc. 
The  three  drawings 
on  this  page,  nil  repro- 
duced from  lute  copiea 
lit  tlmt  pajter,  are  Helf- 
explanatury.  The  ytiar 
IWKP  marks  the  full  ad- 
vent  of  lilierty  through- 
out the  Wentem  world, 
anil  the  i>erHiinifled  Rg- 
nre  of  lil)erty  nffera  the 
elements  of  democracy 
to  the  Islands  of  the  sea. 
A  deserved  tribute  la 
imid  to  the  late  General 
Giirclnnaone  of  the  he- 
riH's  "f  American   free- 


N  DEHOCn  ADV.— From  Bt  B 


aMAtn^viUataim. 
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"Ln."  TO  "Aoor:"  " S»y, clilla, If  my  fran'  OroverwaB         Smali.  Bor;  "Hold  on,  here.  mammHl    That's 

JW  PrwldeDt  yoo'd  hob  a  elncb."  tDtloual  and  opposed  to  that  vital  principle  of  the  Declara- 

From  the  Joumai  (MinKespolla}.  tlon  of  Independence  that  spankers  derive  their  Just  power 

from  the  consent  o(  the  apanlced." 

The  aatl-expansionbts,  bo  called,  do  Dot  get  much  From  the  Juurrtat  (Minneapolis). 

cotuloTt  from  the  cartoonixts.  "Bart,"  in  theMinne- 
apolta  jMi/mat,  haa  been  particularly  Hatirical,  as  wit- 
ness three  cartoons  on  this  page.  Mr.  Davenport,  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  also  views  Uncle  Sam's  posi- 
tion In  the  Philippines  with  entire  calmness. 


Omhwb  Wabhimotok  Dewei  to  Obohob  Fkisbib  Hoar; 

"IcaniMrt  tellalle,  Rran'ther.    I  took  them  with  my  llttlt 
orolnr.  We've  already  got  them.  The  gDestlonls.  Wbatare  TbANII-kss 

we  lofng  to  do  with  them?   Don't  think  you  mentioned  -.  ~  . 

^taV—TtomOiieJmmcd  (MinDeapoUs). 


m 


—From  the  WorU  (New  York). 


From  the  World  (New  York). 


USCLBSAMTOAomSAMK);  "Now,  ' —  -' — 

and  beanlceboyejidpluy  with  yirar 
From  the  JiniTiiiil  (Now 

New  Yorkers,  who  hnve  htu\ 
a  wiulerotsliLsliy  street.'*,  have 
rnlsed  a  Wiirinii  meiimriHl 
fund  of  a  hiiuflnil  thiiiiMind 
doIlnrH.  Ilut  tliu  best  triliiito 
to  Colonel  Wnring  will  lie  the 
complete  uniiitary  rucotistruc- 
tloii  of  Hftvaiia.  l-in.>le  Siim 
has  HtiHxl  between  ('iilmn  niid 
SiianiHril  in  tliu  tryiiiK  diij-H  of 
evacuation— III  I  lileii  well  ex- 
preHHfil  by  Mr.  ItiiHii,  of  the 
WorUl.  OiirMexitniic-artooii- 
1st  KLvesi  a  strikiiiK  pietiire  of 
the  delivery  o(  Havana  by  Spiiln 
to  America,  and  Mr.  Hnwh,  in 
a  well-ciiueeiviHl  cartoon,  rep- 
rmenl-H  the  laxt  homewiird  voy- 
age of  S|in{  ri  troin  the  western 
hmnlHiiher^.  javuaht  1,  lesB— rai  TBAttann  or  ratama.— From  EI  Htfo  del  MmlaaU 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


e  Herald  (Stw  York). 


The  Eagan-Miles-Alger-War  Depai 
has.  of  coarse,  given  the  Am 
of  an  opportunity  fur  the  mo 
scHndole  have  given  Earopenn  oirt^xini! 
a  year  past.  Mr.  Nelan,  of  the  Heralil, 
cartoon,  presents  the  yreiichman  as  shocked  when  read- 
ing abont  the  American  army  scandal,  while  t'ncle  Sam 
shows  pious  horror  as  he  rends  o(  the  Dreyfus  cose. 
Bush,  Nelan,  Davenport,  and  "  Bart"  on  this  page  have 
e^b  indulged  In  a  fling  on  the  recent  performance  of 
the  commissary  •general.  Alqer:  "How  did  it  taste?" 

Shafter:  "Finest  beef  I  ever  ate." 

General  Eagan.  in  his  alatement  to  the  war  board,  said  til 

Oeneral  Shafter  frequently  eipresaed  himself  thas. 

Prom  the  Jounuil  (New  York). 


rtment    « 

angle 

the  French 

X^ts  for  mor 

ethan 

,  in  a  cleve 

little 

n  the  H'wiif  (New  York).  From  the  Hcrah.1  (New  York). 


"  Klndlr  exeusp  mc.  I>m-stha  Kiiiitr(t<ltlE  Iifre?  Tlie  dec' 
larotlon  of  war  Bhonld  bo  dpllvtreii  liliii  here." 

"  I  am  vers  sorry-  hat  yoa  muse  cuiiin  aitain  at  snniv  other 
tlmv.  We  can't  Ro  In  forsny  wur  to-<lnj- ;  thi-  King  la  nway 
on  hia  lu>lidu)-B.'i— Fnini  .SiniiilirlMiiNiiit  (Itiirllii). 

living  by  perpetrating  such  milil  irmiies  on  public 
characters.  G«rmiui  nmuuffLcturm  iiiiky  iixlt^cd  bt>  in  u 
very  proHperous  conilition  at  present:  but  Germany 
will  not  be  a  pleavant  country  to  live  In  hu  loiu  a-s  neri- 
ous  Joum«llHtH  and  writers,  like  Pratf^wir  Di^llirUck, 
•fe  Bent  to  prison  for  arguing  agtiiiiHt  hucIi  Im^I  policies 
as  the  expn  IfiioD  of  the  Dnnex. 


OERMAilEllPItUOn;  "An- you  sun 
"  Yon-re  quid' mifi' Willi 


AGUINALDO:   A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


I  rHKN  any  man  holding  a  higli  position  ia 

V  praisi;(i  on  the  ono  side  and  abused  on 
other  lie  geiievally  is  a  person  of  more  than 

rage  aliility.  When  the  praise  and  the  abuse 
de  the  reat'.ing  pulilic  of  a  dcwii  civilized 
itricfi,  he  inay  \h-  justly  regarded  as  a  char- 

at  of  cfinsideratile  hiMtoricul  iniiMii-tance.  The 
jfOnonageR  wlio  liavo  pasM^d  throiigU  this  ordeal 
in  the  pn-sent  century  include  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Disraeli,  (iladstone,  houitt  Napoleon,  and — 
greatest  of  all — Bismarck.  To  this  list  may  now 
bo  added  the  name  uf  the  gn-at  Filipino  insurgent 
Aguinaldu. 

if  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  form  a  jast  judg- 
ment upon  a  character  helonginK  to  another  na- 
tion, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  one  upon  a 


oughly  one  must  understand  the  FhilipiwieB 
thoroughly.  To  do  this  with  existing  infonna- 
tion  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  make  a  correct  and  complete  analTsis 
of  the  man. 

The  intricatji  conditions  are  visible  in  his  ap- 
pearance. His  complexion  is  about  half  way 
between  the  n^ddish-brown  of  the  Malay  and  the 
olive  of  the  Spaniard.  There  is  a  yellowish  tinge 
aliout  it  which,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
f<indu>ad,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  a  nodicum 
of  Cliirii'se  blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  ami  that  in 
his  [ledigree  was  some  individual  of  Igorrote- 
(.'hinesf!  or  of  Tagalo- Chinese  characteriBtics. 
Upon  this  point  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impoa- 
Bible,  <'ver  to  learn  the  exact  truth.  So  deep 
has  been  the  moral  mire  of  the  Philippinea  ander 
Spanish  ride,  so  universal  the  immonlitjr  of  the 
dominant  race,  that  neither  the  civil  nor  t«IiglouB 
authorities  have  ever  care<l  to  keep  anj  nooti  of 
the  alliaric<'s  and  misalliances,  the  births  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate,  the  wires,  coDcalnaeB, 
and  mistri-si^es,  slaves  and  aUlucted  womm  who 
have  iilled  the  long  year-s  of  (Spanish  mle.  It  la 
only  of  late  years  that  the  Tag&ls,  both  paM  Ud 
half  bivd,  have  hecn  permitted  to  use  CMCiUaa 
names,  and  then,  aa  though  trie  spirit  at  gtim 
Uothic  liiinuir  had  tM-nneated  the  official  ndad  at 
Manihi.  tlie  brown  men  and  the  brown-white  mea 
were  allowed  to  take  the  liest  names  in  ^Mnish 
history  am)  literature.  No  bureaucrat  and  no 
jiarLih  priest  saw  the  sardo.nic  irony  of  a  Uf- 
lirei.il  ealling  himself  Aguinaklo,  Cervatttaa,  Do 
Vega,  Agramonie,  (.'alderon,  Legaspi,  De  Leon, 
anil  IK'  Soto.  i''or  humor  the  practice  nnaaaed 
that  which  prevailed  in  our  own  country  belore 
plantation  saw  in  I' 


broi: 


■  Jnlii 


«.]« 


,  and  Kpamii 


mpey,  Scipio  Africaniu, 


AOUINALDO  AS 

character  belonging  to  another  race.  The  mere 
fact  that  Aguinaldo  is  a  ,lrii,i>"iii;/  of  Hispanio- 
Tagal  ancestry  would  be  enough  to  comjiIicHle 
any  opinion.  But  to  this  must  !»■  aiideii  thai  lie 
belongs  to  a  community  wbich  foi'  more  than 
three  hundred  years  has  und<Tg"ne  a  jiolitical, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.     To   understand  Aguinaldo  thor- 


l  skull  Agninoldo 
ooKs  more  iiKe  »  r.urop.'jui  than  a  Malay,  He 
n  what  wouM  III'  calli'd  a  hbudsome  man,  and 
niglit  be  eompiired  with  many  young  men  in  the 
irovince  of  Andalusia.  S[iuin.  if  there  be  trath 
n  phrenology  he  is  a  man  above  the  common. 
rhe  XI. lie  ri[  iln;  skull,  wiiicli  indicates  mmtality, 
s  wi'll  clev<'lo|i('d  for  a  Kuro^iean — abnoroillly 
urge  for  a  Miday.  The  moral  zone  is  of  uudtlom 
iev(-lo]>i[U'iit.  mid  ihe  Hiiiiiiid  or  cerebellar SOlie 
s  ■■ompjirHiivi-ly  smiill,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
■earh  over  the  ears,   indicating   destnictiTeneBS 

The  phrenologist  would  he  borne  oat  by  the 
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consensus  of  those  who  know  him.  Friends  and 
enemies  agree  that  he  ie  intelligent,  ambitious, 
far-sighted,  brave,  self  .controlled,  honest,  moral, 
vindictive,  and  at  times  cniel.  He  possesses  the 
quality  which  friends  call  wisdom  and  enemies 
call  craft.  According  to  those  who  like  him  he 
is  courteous,  polished,  thoughtful,  and  dignified  ; 
according  to  those  who  dislike  hinn  he  is  in- 
sincere, pretentious,  vain,  and  arrogant.  Both 
admit  him  to  be  genial,  generous,  self  sac ri fid ng. 
popular,  and  capable  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  It  the  opinion  of  his  foes  be  accepted  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Malays  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory. If  the  opinion  of  his  friends  be  taken  as 
the  criterion  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  his- 
tory irrespective  of  race. 

Like  all  great  men  he  has  had  a  very  check- 
ered career.  The  facts  which  are  known  to  all 
residents  of  the  Philippines  are  altogether  out  of 
the  usual  run,  and  in  addition  to  these  myth  and 
rumor  have  already  begun  to  weave  strange  tis- 
sues about  his  figure.  He  claims  to  liave  been 
bom  in  the  province  of  Cavite,  and  at  any  rate 
it  was  in  this  province  that  he  was  first  known  as 
a  little  boy.  His  friends  say  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  general ;  his  enemies  in  Manila  that 
he  was  the  oiSspring  of  a  dissolute  but  learned 
.lestiit.  At  the  age  of  four  lie  wasi»a  house-boy 
m  the  home  of  a  Jesuit  priest  in  Cavite.  A 
house-boy  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  China,  plays 
the  part  of  a  house-dog  rather  than  that  of  a 
domestic  servant.  If  the  head  of  the  house  is 
cruel  he  is  kicked  and  cuffed  by  everybody  and 
lives  on  short  commons  ;  if  his  master  is  kind 
and  affectionate  he  enjoys  about  the  same  atten- 
tion as  one  of  the  children  of  the  family.  The 
only  Work  which  he  does  is  to  run  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  the  other  or  from  the  house  to 
any  part  of  the  grounds  within  the  compound  or 
space  inclosed  by  the  walls  around  the  entire  es. 
tablisbment.  He  helps  the  table-l>oy  to  clean  the 
silver,  to  scour  the  knives,  and  to  set  and  tmset 
the  table.  Aguinaldo's  master  was  a  very  kind 
man  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  little  jjro/^yif.  He  dressed  him  well,  so  much 
so  as  to-excite  the  notice  and  even  the  wrath  of 
some  neighbors.  More  imporlant  still,  he  gave 
the  boy  an  education,  whicli,  though  unequal  to 
what  every  child  receives  in  the  XTnited  States, 
was  a  hundredfold  better  than  wliat  is  bestowed 
upon  the  little  Tagals  of  T,uzon. 

The  policy  of  Spain  for  years,  if  not  for  the 
entire  period  of  its  dominion  in  the  Philippines, 
lias  been  to  keep  the  people  in  comjturative  igno- 
rance and  to  preserve  the  semi-savage,  dissoci- 
ated tribftl  system  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  by  T.egaspi.  Nol  -'i  per  cunt,  of  the 
population  can  read  or  write.      Hooks  are  almost 


as  scarce  as  diamonds,  and  the  few  thai 
in  a  little  town  are  chiefly  lives  of  the 
stories  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  the 
atids  of  the  archipelago.  Aguinaldo  i 
scliolar.      He  was  precocious  like  the  ^ 


(From  a  recent  pLotograph  taken  at  Vokohama.) 

bitious  like  the  Caucasian,  and  he  had  a  memory 
like  that  of  the  Chinaman — the  greatest  memory 
possessed  by  man.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
the  equal  of  most  half-breed  boys  of  twelve,  and 
at  ten  he  was  mentally  the  superior  of  most  of 
the  Tagals  and  half-breeds  of  the  district. 

When  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was  en- 
rolled in  the  medical  department  of  the  Pontifical 
University  of  Manila,  undur  Professors  Nalda 
and  Buitrago.  He  waa  a  bright  student,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  college  caiver.  Shortly 
after  this  time  he  ci>mmittod  what  is  nn  nnpar. 
donable  sin.  both  s.rular  and  reliijiuus.  in  the 
Philippines  by  jciiniiig  the  Masonic  <.)niiT.  Ma- 
sonry was  a  iirohiiiiled  thing  in  tlie  I'hilipjiines 
under  Spanish  rule,  atid  any  man  jniiiiug  the  or. 
ganization  might  under  an  ancii>nt  law  iic  tor- 
tured and  executed.  Aiiout  tliis  litiu-firi  issn) 
he  ha.1  some  trouhle  with  the  iiuthuHties  and 
went  to  Ilong  Kong,  where  ihere  was  a  fair, 
sized  colony  of  Philijipin.- exile,'*  iiii.i  also  of  Fili- 
pinc.s  who  had  crossed  the  China  Sen  in  business 
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Here  lie  obtained  his  first  knowl. 
edge  of  the  great  world  oiitaide  of  the  narrow 
Spanish  civilization  in  which  h«  ha<l  )nHm  brought 
up.  He  attended  the  drills  aixl  para<lcs  of  the 
British  garrisons,  frequouted  the  gunshops  on 
Queen's  Road,  purchased  firearms  for  his  own 
use,  and  in  every  way  tncd  to  incraasc  }iis  fund 
.  of  practical  knowl('dg<t.  Accotding  to  report  lie 
crossed  over  into  Kowloon  and  served  a  short 
time  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  there  Unding  that 
nothing  more  could  l>e  k'arnod  frfini  the  cornipt 
mandarins  who  oflici-red  the  troops,  but  never 
drilled  them,  ho  obtitincd  his  discharge  and 
joined  the  crew  of  a  t'hinene  warship  which  had 
some  European  instruriors.  He  met  the  lato 
Captain  McGiffin  and  is  said  to  have  served  un- 
der him  several  months.  Whether  these  rumors 
be  true  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear  :  during  his 
stiy  in  Hong  Kong  and  that  neighborhood  Jie 
gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  warfare,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  and  n^ad  many  works  upon  strat- 
egyand  the  campaigns  of  lionaparte,  Wellington, 
Von  Moltke,  and  Grant ;  and  there  ai-o  numer- 
ous photographs  in  existence  in  that  city  of  him 
in  both  soldier  and  sailor  uniforms.  During  the 
past  year  he  has  surprised  many  new  acquaint. 
ances  with  his  knowledge  and  accurate  opinions 


iiry,  WIN,) 

upon  the  famous  battles  ami  generals  o(  Eui'ope 
and  America  during  ilie  ]iri'wi'nt  cenlurv. 

Nor  was  his  hiariiiiifr  i-ori[imMl  t.i>  tin-  science 
of  war  :  either  at  Ilmig  Ki.njr  or  in  Luzon  lie 
picked  up  at  lea.st  a  smaltpHngof  Latin,  Knmch, 
English,  and  Chinese.  I'pon  this  point  friends 
and  foes  clash  with  considerable  vehemence.  His 
friends  pronounce  him  a  fine  linguist,  while  his 


foes  say  that  he  has  a  parrot-like  kaoirtadgs  of 

the  tongues  which  he  pretends  to  spuk.  At  knj 
^  rate,  no  speaks  and  writ«s  admifftbla  Spuiish, 
t'ntnch,  Tagal,  Visaya,  and  some  Igorrote — the 
three  most  important  native  tongues  in  Liuon 
and  the  middle  island  of  the  archipelago. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  insurrection 
in  180G  Aguinaldo  appears  to  have  been  holding 
'  some  jKilitical  position  under  a  native  politicdu 
in  a  provincial  town.  He  was  very  popular  in 
his  own  juris<]iction  and  treated  bis  troops  «nd 
the  people  of  his  district  with  great  tact  and  con> 
sideration.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  superi* 
ors  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Spanish 
officials  and  with  the  Jesuits  who  served  as 
schoolmasters  and  doctors.  He  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  Franciscans  or  Dominicans.  One 
of  the  former  order  laid  an  information  aguost 
him  for  being  a  Mason,  and  a  member  ot  iha 
latter  threatened  to  have  him  removed  ss  being 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  that 
part  of  the  province.  Here  again  Dame  Bnnkor 
steps  in  (and  with  plausibility)  with  a  stoiy  that 
Aguinaldo  blocked  both  proceedings  by  the  jodl- 
cious  [taymcnt  of  money  to  the  officials  at  the 
capital. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  wfaieh 
was  intensified  by  the  infamous  murder  of.  Dr. 
JoBi5  Uizal  at  Manila,  Aguinaldo  leaped  it)IO 
prominence.  The  position  which  be  took  at  VU^ 
first  and  the  rapid  progress  he  mode  show  stronc- 
ly  that  he  must  have  been  an  active  woAar  m 
the  conspiracy  of  which  the  revolution  VW  tb* 
result.  He  was  cither  a  colonel  or  a  gWMil  it' 
the  very  start ;  and  lo  him  as  to  a  supaW  the 
chiefs  i-eiiorted  from  other  districta.  Of  this 
revolt  bnt  little  has  Iwien  published  in  the  West- 
ern world.  It  was  the  result  of,  a  con^troey, 
but  the  conspiracy  itt^elf  was  the  result  <rf  on 
ever  more  crushing  tyranny  on  the  port  of  the 
Church  and  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  llw  80b 
there  had  been  a  delirieney  in  the  revennes,  and 
to  make  ftds  good  an  old  law  was  put  into  ope'r- 
aticui  and  extcmled  wliereby  uuy  persoK  fsJltng 
lo  |]ay  his  taxes  wnuhi  bi'  piii  lo  forced  Umt  t^ 
the  government.  Nu  deleiise  was  pernuHid  \yg 
the  statute — neither  )ii>verly.  sickness,  fioeit  >or 
typhui.ii,  1 1  eiiubled  the  government  to  put  MOny 
poor  wretches  into  the  control  of  coiitracton  ond 
almi  to  extort  heavier  tiixes  from  those  ollMdv 
impoveriMlieii  by  goveriimi'iit  impost.  So  lucra- 
tive proved  the  |iriii-iice  tliiit  the  Church  soon 
desire.1  lo  hiiv.:  its  sljan^  of  the  plunder.  A  law 
was  accordingly  pulsed  wliereliy  the  govemmenl^ 
Upon  iippiication  nl'  the' I'lmnth,  could  donate  to 
.f  forced  lalH.r  on  the  port  of 


t  so  w,u\\ 
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isily  seen.    Every  graipiiig 
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religious  official  immediately  made  requisition  for 
forced  labor.  All  that  he  was  compelled  to  give 
the  laborer  was  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and 
suflScient  shelter  to  protect  him  from  the  dew 
and  the  rain.  The  nourishment  consisted  of 
rice  and  vegetables  at  a  cost  of  about  4  cents  a 
day  per  head.  As  the  tax  and  costs  amounted 
to  anywhere  from  ^5  to  i'lO  and  the  rate  of 
wages  10  cents  a  day,  the  consequence  wa?  that 
the  natives  were  put  into  a  slavery  more  terrible 
than  anything  known  in  slave  countries  for  a 
period  ranging  from  two  to  six  months.  Against 
this  abuse  as  well  as  against  others  Dr.  Hizal 
wrot«  and  spoke.  His  denunciation  of  forced 
labor  employed  by  the  stale  was  pronounced 
treason  and  of  forced  labor  employed  oy  the 
Church  as  blasphemy  ;  and  when  it  wa»  found 
that  his  pamphlet  was  being  circulated  among 
the  people  and  that    his    doctj-ines  were  being 
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carried  from  district  to  district,  he  was  taken 
nut  into  tlie  public  square  as  an  example  and 
shot  like  a  common  murderer.  It  is  worthy 
.  of  notice  that  the  revolution  broke  out  in  those 
districts  where  the  abuses  complained  of  by  Dr. 
Rizal  had  reached  their  maximum. 

The  first  to  feel  the  torch  and  sword  were  the 
spies  ftnd  those  friars  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  law.  Several  who  had  kept  men  at  work 
whose  families  starved  in  the  nieantime  were 
burned  alive  or  cut  to  pieces.  Others  liad  a  less 
tragic  fate,  but  every  one  who  had  benefited 
directly  or  indirectly  by  human  suffering  was  put 
to  death  wherever  the  rebels  could  lay  hands 
upon  them.  So  wide  was  the  revolution  that 
the  Spanish  forces  were  unabli;  to  cope  with  it. 
Besides  the  revolution  another  danger  and  a 
greater  one  confronted  the  autliorities  at  Manila. 
The  native  troops,  who  funned  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  had  become  more  or  less  disaffected,  and 
the   members   of   the    Junla   ile  Aiit'iriilades  had 


obtained  vague  rumors  of  the  fact  which  they 
were    unable    to    either    confirm    or    disprove. 
Echaluce,  one  of  the  secretaries,  a  man  whose 
high  hnguistic  attainments  made  lum  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  Tagals  than  any  other  member  of 
the  junta,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
one  native  regiment  which  could  be  trusted  as  a 
whole.     Alvarez  Solis,  who  had  special  cliarge 
of  the  southern  peoples  of  the  archipelago,  de 
clared  that  the  people  there  had  recovered  from 
the  defeat  administered  to  them  by  General  Aro- 
las  and  wei-e  liable  to  start  a  new  insurrection  in 
case  that  in  Luzon  made  any  progress.      Similar 
advice  came  from  Bishop  Alcocer  in   Cebu  and 
from  Secretary  Olivares  in  Panay.     It  was  there- 
fore determined  to    try  chicanery  and    bribery 
rather  than  to  resort  to  arms.      Emissaries  were 
sent  to   the  insurgent  leaders  and  a  proposition 
was  made  tiiat  if  tlie  revolutionaries  would  lay 
down    their   arms    and    return    to    their 
homes  and  the  leaders  leave  the  country 
the   government  would    pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  proceeding,  the  wages  of 
all  the  troops,  would  agree  to  prosecute 
no  one  involved    in    the    uprising,    and 
would  put  through  all  the  reforms  which 
Bizal  bad  demanded. 

Among  these  reforms  were  the  abo- 
lition of  forced  labor  by  either  Church 
or  state  ;  the  taking  away  from  the  friai-s 
of  the  right  to  arrest,  torture,  try,  im- 
prison, and  execute  citizens  ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  taxes  upon  the  peasant  farmers 
and  the  registration  of  the  estates  which 
were  taxed    by   the    state  as    belonging 
to   the   occupants   and   claimed    by   the 
Church    as    an    owner   entitled    to    rent 
from  the  occupants  ;   the  simplification   of  legal 
processes   and  the  recognition  of   the    right    to 
immediate  hearing  and  trial  after  arrest  ;  a  re- 
duction of   the  power   of  the  yubcmadmeilhs,  or 
district  governors,  anil  of  the  autocratic  powers 
held    by  parish  priests  in    the    r6le  of   political 
agents.      Hardly  one  of  these  reforms  has  any 
meaning  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  present 
day.     They  are  directed  at  feudal  anii  ecclesias- 
tical customs  and  laws  which  were  abolished  otu' 
and  even  two  centuries  ago  in  Europe,  but  wliich 
have  been  intact  in  the  Philippines.      The  propo- 
sitions of  the  Manila  government  were  rt^'eived 
by  the  revolutionary  generals  and  dist!usse>i  at 
great  length.      Some  were  in  favor  of  accepting 
them  ;   others,  of  a  more  fiery  temjier,  advocated 
rejecting  tbem  and  driving  the  Spaiiirtnl?  into 
the  sea. 

A  third  group,  beaded  by  Aguinaldo,  urged 
their  acceptance  upon  the  condition  that  llie 
Spanish    (Jovornment    should    give    some    more 
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t&ngtlile  guarantee  than  a  mere  oral  promise  or  a 
▼ague  and  indefinite  agreement  in  writing.  The 
dieflensions  amoii^  the  generals  were  ittjiurted.to 
the  Manila  aiithuritict<,  who  lirought  all  their  in- 
fluenci^  to  l>ear  uixm  the  fighting  group  and  Ihe 
Agiiinaldtj  or  diplomatic  gronj).  They  enijiloyed 
briljery,  cajolery,  and  every  other  form  of  per- 
suaeion,  and  at  last  prevailed. 

The  jii'ace  jiarty  won  the  day,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  Iietween  the  governmeut 
and  the  roliels.  Tho  iiiwurgents  behaved  very 
manfully  and  kept  their  agi-oemert  to  tho  letter. 
They  disbanded  and  laid  down  what  few  arms 
they  had.  Tiie  leadi'rs  left  tlie  coiinl  ry  and  went 
to  Hong  Kong  and  a  few  to  Hiiigii[ioi-e.  Tho 
Manila  aiUlionties  violated  their  word  in  almost 
every  respeet.  Instead  of  paymg  the  amount  of 
money  agn»l  upon — over  *!, (100,(100,  which 
they  raised  partly  from  the  hudni't  and  partly 
from  special  taxes — they  gave  a  small  fraction  to 
Agiiinaldo  in  Ilong  Kong  and  put  the  rest  m 
their  own  pockets.  Thero  was  an  ulterior  mean- 
ing in  this  dishonesty,  as  they  ]m>>lis)ied  the  re- 
port that  the  entire  sum  had  been  jwid  over  and 
thus  indu<'ed  many  creduliiiis  natives  to  believe 
that  Agujnaldo,  Agoncillo,  and  other  generals 
hat!  been  guilty  of  the  Spanish  praeticoof  rob- 
bing the  state  of  its  funds.  There  was  bitter 
quarreling  in  Hong  Kong,  and  charges  of  em- 
l^ezzlement  and  frand  were  freely  made  in  the 
revolutionary  councils. 

The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Hank,  one  of 
i^die  largest  and  most  upright  banking  corpora- 
i..i\\s  in  tlie  world,  helped  to  disentangle  the 
confusion  by  showing  that  tlie  money  admitted 
to  have  b(;en  received  by  the  Aguinaldo  group 
was  all  which  had  lieen  remitted  by  the  treasui'er 
of  the  Spanish  executive  council  or  junta  at  Ma- 
nila. The  amount  claimed  to  liave  been  paid  by 
the  Spanish  politicians  was  over  81,000,000,  and 
the  amount  actually  paid  was  in  the  neighbur- 
htHxl  of  «:(0(l,0(i(l.  In  regarii  to  the  reforms 
the  .Spanish  (Jovernnieiu  did  nniliing.  The  old 
abuses  were  kept  up  and  if  jiossible  were  made 
more  intnlerahle  by  ultra  S])iuii!«li  offii-iids  and 
ecclesiasticH.  In  one  instaiici!  thriM'  native  priests 
were  arresU^l  by  the  stijH'rior  ol  a  ci.nvi'iit,  a 
S|>aniard.  upon  the  ciiargi"  of  ciinspiniijr  agiiinst' 
the  state  ami  w<  ..... 
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ranks — the  writer  can  bear  witnoaa — ware  noti- 
fied that  their  conliinied  presence  in  tie_Philip- 
pines  would  be  regarded  as  sedition,  if  not  tiea- 
Bon.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  Ut« 
in  the  autumn  of  18fl7  AguinalSo  and  J| 
leagues  had  determined  to  resort  to  ■  '  ' 
The  taitk  was  a  difficult  one  t 
disparity  in  naval  and  military  atn 
more  especially  oti  account  of  internal 
which  as  administered  to  day  ia  a  t 
engine  for  continuing  all  political  coadi 

As  Hong  Kong  is  a  place  where  humut  liberty 
is  sacred  and  wheixt  pro^ierly,  no  m^terwhothe 
owuiir,  is  guarded  with  cliat  rigorous  hcan«^for 
which  Great  ISriiain  is  famous,  it  is  iililiiwT  by 
the  .'-tt>ania]-d  as  well  as  by  tho  Filipino.  .  While 
it  was  the  headquam^rs  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
<jne  side  it  wa.s  also  the  hoadquarten  of  the 
lluminican  I'rocuraiion,  a  powerful  buBUUH  oor- 
poration  which  directs  the  commercial  fi^NM  of 
the  noiuiniciin  friiirs  in  tbe  I'hilippiDM.  The 
TmiMiration  is  a  hirgc  csiiihli^-hnient,  owne  Binch 
real  eslate,  and  carries  on  a  heavy  buaiaen  with 
the  luniks  and  with  t)ie  Spani.wh  merohentl  in 
that  iHirt  of  tlie  world.  It  was  started  by  the 
far-sc'ciiig  leiiderw  of  ihr  ordiT  for  juat  vaai  an 
rtvd.      LMtis:  ago  they  percHved 
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\irgent      freely  a.hnil 


liig  more  and 
iLiii  111  till-  evciii  of  a  Bucoeea- 
.se.si.ms  would  l)e  confiscated 
■  iuiiii'j|iiiti'd  ihe  rainydayby 
ocur;ili<.n  uiidor  the  British 
dcr  ihi-ir  own,  which  they 
Miig  Kong  they  dia  not  trusk 
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They  transferred  their  money  and  credits  from 
Manila,  IloUo,  and  Ceba  to  Hong  Kong. 

As  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  consists  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  hemp,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  have  the  exchanges  which 
canfe  to  them  settled  in  Hong  Kong  rather  than 
in  .Manila.  At  the  same  time  it  saved  them  the 
commissions,  percentages,  and  squeezes  which 
the  Spanish  officials  charged  the  Church  as  they 
did  everybody  else.  Thus  the  insurgents  in 
Hong  Kong  were  all  the  time  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  spies  employed  by  the  Spanish  consul  and 
the  emissaries  of  the  Procuration.  Neverche- 
lesa,  they  bought  riBes  from  the  gunshop,  from 
foreign  adventurers,  and  from  thrifty  Chinese 
traders.  They  did  it  upon  a  small  scale  so  as  to 
escape  suspicion  and  detection  and  shipped  tliem 
by  junks,  fishing  boats,  and  other  unregistered 
craft. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  January, 
18tt3,  produced  as  much  excitement  and  discus- 
sion in  Hong  Kong  as  in  New  York,  London,  or 
Madrid.  It  was  a  cloud  very  large  and  very 
dark  upon  the  horizon,  and  it  portended  dis- 
aster and  retribution  to  Spain.  Probably  no  one 
in  Washington  at  that  time  tliouglit  of  tlie  Philip- 
pine end  of  the  question.  The  American  ear  bad 
beard  the  cry  of  "  Cuba  Libre"  so  long  that  it 
was  deaf  to  the  cry  of  "  Mlipinos  Ltlres''  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.     The  Spaniards  them- 


A  roatlc  bridge  near  Sllnnnloivn.  Cavlte  Province.  It  was 
In  such  mounUiin  Rlene  hm  Ihis  that.the  rebels  licld  their 
own   Bgolnst  Spanioh   troops  ppactlcally  from  time   Im- 


selves  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  possible 
outcome  of  a  struggle  between  the  two  powers. 
Even  as  late  as  March  no  Spanish  commander 
appeared  to  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
defense  of  Luzon  and  the  other  islands  against 
an  American  fleet.  Aguinaldo  showed  remark- 
able foresight  from  the  beginning.  He  told  his 
colleagues  and  followers  that  the  opportunity 
had  come.  He  made  contracts  with  adventur- 
ers to  deliver  arms  in  the  i'hilippines,  and  he 
displayed  extraordinary  activity  in  personally 
visiting  Aiiierican  naval  ofliccrs,  consular  ri'pre- 
sentativi's.  iiierchaTits,  si'a- captains,  and  private 
citizens.  The  man's  whule  soul  was  in  ihe  work, 
and  bo  set  an  examjile  which  may  iie  regard- 
"ed  witii  considerable  adniiraliwi.  llu  also  i-alled 
upon  the  leading  English  pa[*i-s  there  and  tried 
in  every  way  to  arouse  sympathy  for  Jiis  |>co]ilo 
and  his  cause.  In  this  work  he  dJsijliiyed  a 
patriotism  unmixed  with  selfishness.  To  une  <■( 
the  Amerii-an  naval  officers  in  Hung  Kmig  he 
said  :  ■■There  will  be  war  between  your  enuinry 
and  Spain,  and  in  that  war  you  can  di<  liw  gn^al- 
est  deed  Iti  history  bv  putting  au  end  {'•  t  'H^tiliiin 
tyranny  in  my  native' Innd.  We  !»■<■  u..l  |-en.ei,>us 
savages.      Uii   the   coiitvary.  we  are   tiiispeakaiily 
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patient  and  docile.  Tliat  we  have  risen  from 
time  to  time  is  no  sign  of  )>loodt1iirHtineBs  on  our 
part,  but  moroly  of  nianlifKid  rcscutinK  wrongs 
which  it  iH  nu  lunger  ii1>le  to  eiicliiri'.  You 
Americans  revolted  for  nothing  at  all  conijiftred 
with  what  wo  have  eufftirwi.  Mi^xico  ami  tho 
KpatitHli  FitpiiblioH  rose  in  r«l>i-11ion  and  Hwe]>l  the 
Spaniard  into  the  sea.  and  all  their  sufTeringH 
together  would  not  wpial  that  whirli  ocrurs  every 
day  in  the  Philippines.  We  am  supiKmed  to  lie 
living  under  the  laws  ami  civilisation  of  thu 
ninetitrnth  century,  hut  we  an!  really  living  un- 
der the  praaicos  of  thu  Middle  Ages. 

"  A  man  can  he  arresleil  in  Manila,  plunged 
into  jail,  and  kept  there  twenty  years  with<mt 
ever  having  a  hearing  or  even  knowing  the  com- 
plaint upon  which  he  was  arrested.  Thei-e  is  no 
means  in  the  legal  syslom  there  of  liaving  a 
pn>mpt  hearing  or  of  finding  out  what  the  charge 
is.  The  right  to  obtain  evidence  iiy  torture  ia 
exercised  hy  milittiry,  civil,  and  eccloHiastical 
tribunals.  To  this  riglit  tliere  is  no  limitation, 
nor  is  the  lucklRsa  witness  or  defendant  [H'rmit- 
ted  to  have  a  surgeon,  a  counsel,  a  friend,  or 
even  a  bystander  to  be  pn^sent  during  the  oimra- 
tion.  As  administered  in  the  Philippines  one  man 
in  every  t<'n  dies  under  thu  torture,  and  nothing 
is  ever  heard  of  him  again.      Everything  is  taxed 


BO  that  it  is  ini|K)ssible  for  the  thriftiest  | 
farmer  or  shopkee[H>r  to  ever  get  ahead  in  life. 
The  Spanish  policy  ia  to  keep  all  trade  in  the 
hands  of  Spaiiisb  n»;ivhaiilB,  who  come  out  here 
from  the  jH'niMsula  and  return  with  a  fortun& 
The  truvernmeut  buclget  for  education  ia'no 
larger  than  the  sum  ]>aid  by  the  Houg  Koag 
anlhoritiiw  fnr  The  support  of  Victoria  College 
here.  What  liltie  education  is  had  ia  the  Phil- 
ippines is  ohtaiiK'd  from  the  good  Jesuits,  who,  •£>' 
spite  of  tlieir  being  forbidden  to  I 
priestly  calling    in    Luzon,    neverlhelea 

They  carry  (he  same  principle  into  the  Chnn^. 
and  iu)  niatler  how  devout,  able,  or  leamed^A 
Filipino  or  eveii  a  half-bn^Kl  may  be,  he  is  WMk 
permitted  to  enter  a  religious  order  or  ever  tonW  ■ 
mure  than  an  acniyto,  sexton,  or  an  ini ' 
assistant,  prii^st.  '\'\w  stat*!  taxes  the  i 
tlie  lands  which  it  suya  they  own,  and  n 
a  matU<r  of  fad  they  have  owne^rom  HoMMtf- 
memorial,  and  the  Clnirch  liDllocta  lent  for  Aj^. 
same  land  upon  the  pretoxt  that  it  belonggi-JH^ 
them  under  an  ancient  charter  of  which  thei«.||. 
no  n;coi-<i.  Neither  life  nor  limb,  liberty,  Wat- 
property  have  any  security  whatever  under  tin 
Spanish  adnniiistration." 

Neai'ly  all  the  conversations  reported  slia!V4i 
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similar  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Afrninalilo, 
As  war  )>oc&me  an  assurcit  fact  .A^ruinalilo  nnd 
Tonsul  Wildman,  of  Honjj;  Koiiff,  gn-w  more 
and  more  intimate.  It  woitlil  \w\  b>'  fair  tn  sit 
in  juOgment  at  the  present  linn'  iipnn  eitlu^r  of 
tlie  two  men  ;  nevertlielcss,  it  is  certain  tliat 
either  one  or  hotli  made  wrioiis  luistfikcs,  if  not 
jiositive  blunders.  Afniiiial(li>,  Ajtoncillo.'  and 
*tlio  other  Philippine  leaders  deelaii-  timt  Wild- 
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man  promised  independi 
■■lainied  to  Lave  anthonty  fivii 
make  this  promise.  AVildma 
liand,  denies  the  ]iromiw,  iin 
merely  endeavored  in  fjain  t.lii? 
revolutionists  against  tlie  Span 
paign  that  was  then  l^i  roine. 
itself  the  understand  inn.  »ri-oi 
eipn  consuls  and  ihi'  IckmI  yr 
agreement  had  Ikhih  innde  lii'twccti  tlie  t 
full  knowledge  or  aiitlmrity  from  tlic  .\ 
G<)vernment.  At  any  rnw.  imiin"iiiiti'ly  j 
vietory  of  Admiral  Ih'wi'v  at  Miitiila  .Vg 
followed  in  a. short  time  Ky  liisciilh'jigin's. 
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over   to    Luzon  and  organized  the  in 
upon  the  biggest  scale  ever  ween   in 
pelago. 

In  this  lal>or  he  disjihiyed  e.ttranrdin. 
marked  liy  a  personal  magMetiani  of  a 
character.  In  jiearlv  cverv  one  of  tli 
si.t  provinces  of  Luzon  h.^  simi  had  tl 
rolK'ili-m  under  fierce  headway.  !>■  eai 
ho  picked  our.  a  lead.T.  and' for  the  i 

rough  plan  of  cnnipaigt).  During  tliir 
Stigpesteil  the  eiiaraj-tcr  of  NajHiii'iJit 
mrire  than  of  any  oiIht  geiicml  of  inodi 
Like  Honaparti',  he  m-cNied  to  exi'it 
fascination  upon  his  pi'opli',  ^Vllerl■v(^ 
he  was  followed  liy  iroo]w  of  admirers. 
other  generals  sulfei-ed  at  times  lie  inul 
were  ahvavs  sujiplicl  wirli  the  elioiees 
and  comr.,j1fl.  Nor  W!u«  tl.<-  f.-eling.^f  i 
Bdiiiiriilji'n  cnnllned  to  ilie  'I'ligids,  sir 
roles,  and  lialf-nak,-.!  Negritos.  I'lil 
skei)ii<-id  liair- breads. jmd   ev.-n   .^ii^idi^i 
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It  was  tliis  strong  tmrsonal  following  that  enableil 
him  to  jicrforiii  many  i^xtntimlinary  fi'als,  wiirh 
&9  setulin^  nii-ssa^^s  by  nitincrit  wlio  imiviti'iI  a 
huiniri''!  mill's  \\\  two  ilnys,  ti'aiisjioiiiiifj  i'xi«'ri. 
en<-r<l  imiivi!  Noldiwrn  forty  aiui  iifly  niili^s  witliiii 
thirty-six  hcurH  so  im  ti>  asuail  Siianish  usi'iisons 
ami  olitaiiL  thi-ii'  rill<>!i,  iLtnl  limlin^  out  tin;  tn^as- 
urofi  (:o(iCfa!>-il  by  ..nii-iiils  titnl  friarH.  Smw.  of 
th<:sc  tilings  I'oiil.'t  liavi-  Ikm'ii  .lom^  by  an  oiiiiiiary 

'       inlt^il  that 

r  [itttriot- 


roiig  ]! 


mlty. 
■.-A  ujj  t 


t  1  S9i)  ho 


ITo  w,is 

.1  itici'SsHiit  wiirfurcaKuitisl  tln>  S]i:iniaril, 
of  idcal.'iilablf  ailvatitiiKi'  to  tin-  Ameri- 

can  I'on-i 

's,  bi-niiis..  Ii.>  ,ii.|  fur  ihnii  ili..  dftailod 

work  vvli 

i.-li  ini^rbt  Imvi-  <'ost  iriojiilis  of  tiuio  ami 

thoiisiirul 

Is   of   cli'iitlis    by   ilisi'iusf   iin'l    iirivalion. 

1    liiivi!   citlJliircii   l'i,IM)ll   of   ihc   SplllliHh 
lii  liavi'  ilrivi-ii  U'twiM'ii  l.DIKI  ami  :i,lHIO 

fn,i,i    tl, 
LaKUt.a 

1'    ('amariiii'w,    Tiivabas,    1  latin lyiis.    ami 
to  Min.loro,  fiimiy,  an.l  C.-bn.     'Wliili' 

€»rrvinjr 

iin  till!  ['airL|iiiif;n  af^iiiiist   i1j<!   Spaiiiarils 

ho   was 

With  the 

cnpitfi-cl    iti    iiiiii'h    iliiilomalii;    siiarrinK 
U'iiit<iil  States  olliuurs  and  with  )Hjlitical 

work  amotifT  hiit  own  tH<o|)li-.  In  diplomacy  he 
was  Muiinrior  to  many  i>f  our  Ixwt  officers  and  in- 
ferior only  to  Mrrrilt  and  to  I)<'wcy.  Early  in 
•Juiii!  ho  organized  a  (jiiasi-j^overiiment,  selecting 
till'  (iffinirM  ft'imi  hi»  own  military  staff,  his  rela- 
tivi^M  and  intiniati!  fricm.ls-  llnJuneliD,  1898, 
this  body  met  and  coiilirincd  liim  as  ijenerali$- 
SIM"  (if  till!  l'liili[i;iiiii>H  and  [irusiduut  of  the  revo- 
lutionary govi-rtinient. 

Thts  man's  wlirewdm^ss  is  seen  in  llie  fact  tliat 
although  lio  had  tin;  jiowcr,  hit  did  not  have 
liiiiiiK'IC  a|)|)uiiiti.'d  jirt^sidi'iit  or  dictator  of  either 
the  islands,  tlii;  iii'oph',  or  Ijtizun  itself.  Ho 
was  sim|ily  thu  ]iri'sidi!nt  of  l.ho  revolutionary 
pivenirni'nl.  and  the  n'voliittonary  government 
consiMlcd  of  thu  commanding  olTicurs  of  the  njvo- 
lutiiKiary  army.  I'raiitically  he  gave  his  army  a 
civil  anil  jiolitical  [iliasu  and  called  it  the  govern- 
mi'iLt.  Twelve  days  afterward — on  July  5 — ^he 
isstieii  his  now  i-i^leliratcd  imiclamation.  Jn  this 
lie  aji]ioiiit^-(l  Baldomoro  Aguiualdo,  hiB  cousin, 
KtHiri'Iary  <if  war  and  pulilic  worlB  ;  Leandro 
Iljarra  stwrelary  of  the  interior;  and' Hariana 
Trias  secrotary  of  tint  tri'asury. 

Thu  cunstiiutiuu  of  liiis  cabinet  was  a  radical 
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departure  from  tlie  Spanisli  sysU<m  ani1 
havi'  Um'ii  an  imitation  of  the  Anii^ricai 
Willi  such  modifications  as  were  niadc 
by  local  conditions.  He  conlinutiil  the  ' 
tt>iii  in  till.-  pruviuces  ami  villages.  Iiii 
niiigli  code  of  ofRcia!  etiijufitc  ami  < 
state  iiai<or  with  directions  as  to  insignij 
In  this  he  jirescrilied 
fur  hiinsolf  a  collar 
of  nuhX,  a  triangle 
badge  ot  gold,  a 
whistle  of  gold,  and 
a  cane  with  head  and 
tasstdg  of  gold.  Thia 
barliaric  stylo  of  or- 
□  aiiieiitation  may 
st'fiiii  funny  to  the 
American  reader, 
but  it  is  very  quiet 
when  compared  with 
some  of  the  official 
court  dresses  abroad. 
A.  simple  uniform 
would  have  but  lit- 
tle meaning  to  an 
Eastern  mind.  The 
addition  of  silver 
and  gold,  of  collars, 
badges,  whistles, 
and  tassels,  would 
satisfy  the  artistic  or 
barbaric  instinct. 
For  this  reason  the 
proclamation  may  be 
regarded  as  well 
adapted  to  the  exist- 
i  n  g  circumstances 
and  to  show  Agui- 
naldo  to  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

On  December  29 
he  formed  his  second 
cabinet,  which  dis- 
plays an  advance 
upon  the  first  so  far 
OS  the  functions  of 
government  are  con- 
cerned. It  inchided 
the  following :  Pres- 
ident of  the  ca'.'inct 
and  minister  of  for- 
eign aflairs,  Mabini  ; 
minister  ot  the  in- 
ierior,  Teodoro  San- 
dico  ;  minister  of 
war,  Gen.  Baldo-  (wiientlioSpimisii 
mcro    Aguinaldii  ;  ^i 
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not  yet  8ul)sided  and  tlie  passions  and  prejudices 
engendered  by  conflict  still  obscure  the  vision  of 
those  best  situated  to  form  a  judgrn(?nt.  The 
secretary  of  war,  (Jen.  Baldoniero  Aguinaldo,  is 
a  cousin  of  the  president  and  bears  the  reputa- 
tion of  l)eing  a  brave  but  stupid  sohlier.  lie 
was  a  peasant  farnuT  and  afterward  a  teacher, 
altliougii  he  now  claims  the  titl?  of  professor. 
In  his  intercourse  with  foreigner's  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  egotistic,  arrogant,  and  selfish. 

Dr.  Sandico  is  probably  the  ablest  and  cer- 
tainlv  the  best- educated  of  the  officials.  He  was 
educated  in  Manila,  Ilonggi^ong,  Belgium,  and 
England  and  is  a  good  civil  engineer,  lawyer, 
chemist,  i)hysician,  and  soldit^r.  '  lie  is  also  a 
flu(»nt  writtjr  and  speaker,  and  receiv(?d  the  high 
compliment  on  several  occasions  of  having  his 
writings  condemned  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Mariana  Trias  is  a  fine-looking,  gcMiial  Malay, 
with  marked  gift  for  story -telling  and  good- 
fellow\ship.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  and  is 
pronounced  absolutely  honest  by  tlnj  Spanish  poli- 
ticians. L(^andro  Ibarra  is  a  lawyer,  clever, 
scheming,  energetic,  and,  what  is  rare  among 
Philippine  lawyers,  very  truthful  and  upright. 
Filipe  Agoncillo,  wlio  is  now  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington, is  a  very  fine  type  of  the  intellectual 
Manilaman.  He  is  well  educated,  suave,  slow  of 
speech,  and  remarkably  tactful.  His  tact  comes 
close  to  being  diplomacy.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  is  also  a  strong  and  convincing  writer. 

Gen.  rio  del  I'ilar  represents  the  objectiona- 
ble half-breed  who  inherits  the  evil  tiMidencies 
of  both  races.  He  is  clever  and  unscrupulous, 
attractive  and  treacherous,  brave  and  dishon(.>st, 
specious  and  insincere.  He  comes  close  to  the 
villain  of  a  cheap  melodrama,  and  in  the  last 
century  would  have  made  a  capital  pirate.  The 
best  linguist  among  tlie  insurgents  is  Adjutant- 
General  Kscamilla.  He  is  familiar  with  at  least 
ten  of  tile  Philippine  languages  and  with  five  or  six 
European  tongues.  Gen.  Kiego  de  Dios  is  a  sol- 
dier, brave,  ignorant,  blunt,  but  courteous,  a 
strict  commander,  and  agood-heartc^d  man.  Col- 
onel Montenegro  may  be  regard<Ml  as  an  inferior 
edition  of  Escamilla.  General  Gonzaga  is  aman 
with  a  career.  He  has  b(?en  lawver,  office-hold- 
<3r,  attorney -gencM'al,  Freemason,  conspirator,  (»x- 
iU\  sohlier,  nmrcliant,  and  commander.  Of  some 
abilitv,  commercial,  lit<M*arv,  an<l  militarv,  is 
G<?n.  l*antelon  (Jarcia.  ll(^  sliowed  cniisid(M'a}»le 
skill  in  his  campaigns  to  tlie  north  of  Manila, 
having  driven  the  Spaniards  from  Pampanga  to 
Manila  or  els(^  lo  Zaml)al<*s,  whrre  tlu^v  were 
finally  captured  on  (irand  Island  .n  Subig  Bay. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Aguinaldo  has  shown 
rare  shrewdness.  Despite*  ])rtMlictions  from  every 
hand   that   he  would   give   us   trouble   (some   of 


these  having  been  made  as  early  as  July  1, 
1S9S),  everything  thus  far  has  gone  off  with 
comparative  smootliness.  He  has  raised  large 
sums  of  money  from  patriotic  Filipinos,  the  con- 
tributions in  the  ])eginning  of  the  war  ranging 
as  high  as  ^'200,000  a  month — more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  liis  soldiery.  In 
the  develoj)ment  of  his  power  he  has  not  made 
the  mistake  of  raising  a  larger  force  than  he 
could  feed  and  arm.  If  possible,  his  command 
is  smaller  to-day  than  it  was  last  July,  when  he 
was  driving  t\w  Spaniards  out  of  Luzon.  What 
with  capture  and  purchase,  he  has  succeeded  in 
arming  wholly  or  partially  more  than  25,000 
men,  and  has  in  addition  a  few  cannon  taken 
from  tlie  Spanish  army  or  from  Spanish  gun- 
boats. The  Spaniards  assert  that  the  contriba- 
tions.have  be(m  obtained  by  blackmail,  butaa  no 
Filipino  has  as  yet  made  a  complaint  to  the 
American  commanders  there  is  profaaiUy  no  jus* 
tification  for  the  charge. 

He  has  not  yet  disclosed  his  prognmmelpr 
the  future.  That  he  has  given  it  careful  9t)tib[ 
has  been  siiown  repeatedly.  He  told  GtaMV 
Anderson  that  he  knew  the  American  Coudlll- 
tiou  ])y  lieart,  and  that  it  contained  no  pzovillQB 
for  either  colonization  or  annexation.  Ha  t6ld 
Consul  Williams  that  he  realized  the  eztivpe 
difficulty  of  making  a  government  whioh  ilOflfd 
suit  all  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines.  TlMJi4ie 
is  opposi^d  to  military  rule  or  to  govemniQBli^ 
any  foreign  nation  is  obvious  from  every  Otf^i 
his  s])eech(;s.  That  he  realizes  his  own  pQinr 
and  popularity  is  evident  from  the  slightest  itld^ 
of  the  man's  career.  In  all  probability  Agltiari||l 
•is  as  much  at  sea  as  is  that  fountain  of  paiir>w^ 
dom,  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  knows  his  country  and  his  people  and  like 
enonnous  difiiculty  of  formulating  any  OTttem 
which  will  rest  evenly  upon  all  classea  of  the 
community.  The  ])eople  of  his  type  do  not 
numl>er  100, 000.  Below  them  are  the  haU- 
];rei;ds  of  the  white,  y(*llow,  and  brown  noai. 
They  are  intelligent,  but  uneducated;  actiTO, . 
but  not  over-industrious.  They  love  excitement^ 
military  display,  and  tin*  bustle  and  the  pomp  of 
government.  They  may  number  500,000.  Be- 
low these  an?  the  millions  who  are  hewers  of 
Wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  care  little  or 
notliiijg  for  what  form  of  government  maybe 
imposed  u])on  them.  AH  that  they  desire  is  the 
liberty  to  till  their  fields,  to  lend  to  their  flocks 
and  |»er('onn  the  simple  duties  of  village  and  • 
country  hie.  Tliev  will  rise  when  overtaxed: 
they  will  revolt  when  treat<;d  with  harsh  injus- 
tice. They  may  be  Km]  into  insurrection  by  their 
love  and  worship  of  th<.)se  whom  they  regard  as 
their  natural  lea-lers. 
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And  then  below  these  are  still  lower  types, 
half  sat-ago  or  entirely  savage,  to  whom  govern- 
ment has  no  meaning  and  law  and  order  are 
empty  temia.  They  are  like  the  nomad  Indians 
of  the  Western  plains,  excepting  that  they  are 
not  fearless,  ferocioua,  and  merciless  like  the 
redskins.  Aguinaldo's  difGculties  are  increased 
by  the  jealousy  of  ambitious  colleagues  and  by 
the  greed  of  the  unscrupulous  and  grasping. 
Despite  Ilia  power,  he  knows  that  he  may  be  put 
away  to-morrow  by  a  combination  of  enemies 
and  rivals. 

Xeither  is  his  problem  cleared  by  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  He  keeps  himself  well 
informed  upon  the  government  proceedings  at 
Washington,  and  sees  himself  denounced  by  a 
Senator  one  day  and  glorified  by  another  Senator 


the  next.  He  reads  propositions  to  annex,  to 
form  a  protectorate,  to  cede  to  other  powci-s,  to 
give  back  to  Spain,  to  establish  a  nHtive  republic. 
If  the  average  American  is  puzzled  by  the  su- 
perb imbecUity  of  some  of  his  Congressmen, 
how  much  more  is  not  a  poor  Filipino  whose 
ideas  of  government  have  been  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  Spanish  rule,  of  which  the 
mainsprings  are  falsehood  and  fraud,  corruption 
and  extortion.  That  Aguinaldo  has  not  done  as 
well  as  might  have  been  possibly  done  may  be 
admittj;d  ;  but  he  has  done  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  has  done  beUer  than  any  one  possibly  be- 
lieved a  year  ago,  and  he  has  shown  the  world 
that  the  Filipino  is  capable  of  that  self-con- 
trol upon  which  all  good  government  must  be 
based. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CUBANS. 


BY  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT. 
(Recently  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.)' 


SINCE  the  close  of  the  war,  and  particularly 
in  recent  davs,  the  old  controversy  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Cubans,  whicli  lav  dormant 
during  the  stress  of  arms  and  was  supposed  to 
be  settled,  has  been  reopened.  Once  more  the 
papers  are  filled  with  denunciations  of  tlie  (/ubans 
generally  and  particularly  of  tlie  rebels.  The  fact 
that  a  Cuban  had  the  pluck  to  go  out  and  fight 
for  his  liberty  is  nowadays  suppo.sed  to  brand 
him  as  an  adventurer,  if  not  a  l)andit,  drawn 
from  the  riff-raff  of  the  population.  ''The 
insurgents  are  half  naked,  half  civilized,  half 
educated  ;  they  can  never  govern  themselves  ; 
Gomez  is  a  mere  mercenary  ;  for  their  own  good 
we  must  continue  to  control  them  ;  to  leave  them 
to  themselves  would  be  to  invite  anarchy  ;  they 
are  only  waiting  a  chance  to  pillage  and  murder." 

Such  talk,  too  common  nowadays,  is  nearly 
identical  with  much  that  was  lieard  before  the 
war.  Drowned  by  the  mighty  rhythm  of  battle, 
it  now  again  makes  itself  heard  in  the  same 
arguments,  urged  in  the  same  tones,  ami  by  the 
same  persons  that  stood  so  firmly  for  Spain  last 
winter  and  spring.  Only  now  it  professes  to  bo 
based  on  our  own  experiences  in  Cuba. 

The  discussion  has  waxed  liot,  and  the  country 
has  almost  been  persuaded  by  the  mere  iteration 
of  these  sentiments  to  believe  that  the  Cuban  re- 
bellion was  unreasonable  and  was  based  onlv  on 
the  chronic  discontent  with  existing  conditions 
that  everywhere  obtains  in  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. Ever  since  the  protocol  was  signed  the 
papers  have  been  filled  with  sensational  predic- 
tions of  trouble  in  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the 
Philippines.  **  The  nibels  actually  objected  to 
having  us  rule  their  country  and  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms  ;  tiiey  were  about  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  atrocities  on  the  peaceful,  well-bc^haved 
Spanish  ;  Gomez  was  again  raising  his  army  and 
would  soon  go  to  war  with  us."  True,  none  of 
these  terribUi  things  ever  occurr(>d  or  were  ever 
really  anticipated  by  any  on(?  who  knew  the  people 
and  the  country,  but  that  did  not  prevent  fresh 
predictions  on  similar  lines  fn^n  being  put  forth 
a  few  days  later. 

All  this  talk  is  slowlv  but  surelv  n^solving 
itself  into  what  it  really  is — a  nun-e  phantom 
arising  from  the  yet  smoking  slaug]iter-hea})s 
left  from  the  Spanish  domination  in  Cuba  and 
exaggerated  by  sensational  corr(»spon«lents. 


As  an  abstract  proposition  no  one  will  main- 
tain that  nuMi  who  have  l>een  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  without  food,  without  clothing,  without 
family,  for  three  long  yeai's,  should  be  judged 
as  an?  other  uio.n.  Yet  this  has  been  done,  and 
not  only  this.  Tlie  rebels  have  also  been  held  to 
account  for  the  condition  to  which  they  liave 
been  re<luced  by  the  Spanish,  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  responsible  for  this.  In  proof  it 
needs  only  to  see  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
critics  speak  of  the  Cubans  and  of  the  Porto 
Ricans.  Tlie  latter,  fat,  happy,  and  well  clothed, 
are  extolled  far  a})ove  the  former,  who  were  so 
recently  starving,  naked,  and  miserable  as  a  re- 
sult of  three  years  of  &»  gallant  fighting  against 
hopeless  odds  as  the  world  ever  saw.  Yet  in  times 
of  p(»ace  no  one  can  <letect  a  hair's  breadth  of 
difference  between  the  two  peoples,  and  even  now 
the  only  n^al.  innate  distinction  is  that  the 
t'ubans  had  tiie  pluck  to  rebel  and  the  Porto 
Ricans  did  not. 

Before  the  war  Cuba  was  as  fair  as  Porto  Rico 
and  her  inhabitants  were  as  well  clothed  as  those 
of  the  smaller  island.  But  now  their  nakedness 
is  held  against  them.  Repeatedly  I  have  seen 
apparently  intelligent  officers  of  our  army  and 
navy  turn  in  disgust  from  a  body  of  black  Cuban 
soldiers — soldiers  whom  the  eye  could  not  difl- 
tinguish  from  our  own  negro  troops  if  aimilarly 
dressed — and  observe:  "So  these  ragged,  half- 
starved  niggers  are  what  we  are  fighting  for  I  " 
The  gibe  has  not  lost  its  force  since  the  days  of 
1861,  when  it  was  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Northern  soldiers  as  they  marched  south  to  pre-' 
serve  the  Union  and  free  the  slaves. 

Most  peoi)l(^  class  the  (.'ubans  with  other  Span- 
ish-American p(H)ples  and  exp(;ct  them  to  act  like 
them.  Tli(\v  forget  that  tliei'e  is  an  important 
ethnological  difference  lietween  the  people  of  the 
mainland  and  th()S(M)f  tlie  islands,  resulting  from 
the  total  ext«>rnii nation  of  the  Indians  in  the  lat- 
ter. Klsewhen;  tli(»  so-calle<l  Si)anish- Americans 
are  a  compound  of  H})anish,  mtgro,  and  Indian 
blood.  The  Spaniard  lights  well  in  resistance, 
but  docs  not  excel  in  attack.  History  does  not 
reconl  a  single  great,  charge  by  S})anish  troops. 
TIhj  negro  is  a  s[)lendid  lighter  when  well  led, 
but  is  naturally  ]>ea('eable.  Of  the  three  the  In- 
dian alone  is  savage,  warlike,  and  intractable.  I 
have  travehid  ext(^nsively  in  South  America,  and 
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I  am  sure  that  both  there  and  in  Central  Anier- 
ica^scarcely  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  with- 
out Indian  blood. 

In  Cuba  no  such  condition  exists.  The  In- 
dians were  so  thoroughly  exterminated  there  that 
a  sentimental  interest  attaches  to  their  blood  as  it 
does  here  to  that  of  Pocahontas.  Hence  the  ele- 
ment of  fierceness  imparted  by  it  elsewhere  did 
not  exist  in  Cuba. 

The  peasantry  of  the  island  are  either  negroes 
or  are  of  pure  Spanish  descent  enfeebled  by  g(Mi- 
erations  of  existence  in  a  soft,  easy  tropical  cli- 
mate. Further,  most  of  them  are  descendants 
of.  the  peasants  who  had  lived  under  the  feudal 
system  and  have  servitude  in  their  blood.  For 
them  to  rebel  would  be  a  rising  of  hereditary 
bondsmen  rather  than  a  revolt  of  the  peo[)le. 
The  Cuban  peasantry  submitted  to  their  Spanish 
masters  just  as  their  fathers  had  done  to  their 
feudal  lords.  Naturally  this  attitude  invited  op- 
pression. A  race  that  will  not  fight  for  its  liber- 
ties will  always  lose  them  and  will  deserve  to 
lose  them. 

The  result  of  this  difference  and  this  spirit  was 
that  the  peasantry  did  not  join  and  never  has 
joined  in  any  of  the  many  rebellions  that  have 
occurred  in  Cuba.  Again  and  again  revolts  have 
failed  on  account  of  this  apathy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  scarcely  10  per  cent,  of  the  rebel  armies  was 
drawn  from  the  peasants. 

Who,  then,  were  the  rebels  ?  In  the  east 
they  were  chiefly  negroes  ;  in  the  center  and 
west  they  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
planters,  the  small  farmers,  the  gay  youths  of 
the  cities — the  best  blood  in  all  Cuba.  From 
personal  apd  direct  knowledge  of  the  western 
rebels  I  knbw  this  to  be  the  case. 

In  short,  the  personnel  of  the  rebels  compares 
favorably  with  the  *' embattled  plowboys "  of 
our  own  Revolution.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  so  careful  a  historian  as  Sabine  has  placed 
the  number  of  Tories  in  that  war  at  one-third 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  ;  that  he 
asserts  that  nearly  all  the  wealth,  the  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  social  position  of  the  coun- 
try were  with  the  Tories  ;  and  that  over  2,000 
persons,  including  700  leading  citizens  and  140 
graduates  of  Harvard  whose  names  are  on  rec- 
ord, left  this  country  from  Boston  alone  after  the 
war,  despairing  of  the  future  of  this  cinintry 
under  American  rule. 

Let  us  consider  seriatim  the  various  heads  of 
the  criticism  directed  against  the  Cubans.  They 
are  charged  with  laziness,  cowardice,  theft,  and 
barbarity — a  formidable  catal<)<;ue  enough.  Let 
us  see  whether  these  charges  an^  justified,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  fairly  let  us  first  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  originated. 


The  beginning  was  at  Santiago.  During  that 
memorable  campaign  our  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  They  were  in  the  mood  to  criti- 
cise everybody,  and  they  did  criticise  everybody. 
War  had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  pleasure  ex- 
cursion that  many  had  anticipated,  instead  it 
was  horribly  grim  and  deadly,  as  it  must  always 
be.  Disease  and  death  had  not  been  coiifuKMi  to 
''the  other  fellows "  from  whom  every  soldier 
unconsciously  excepts  himself  when  ho  admits 
that  it  must  come  to  many  of  his  comrades,  but 
was  pervasive.  Everybody  was  more  or  less  ill 
and  sutTering.  Death  was  a  very  real  and  pres- 
ent thing  at  Santiago — not  a  far-away  bugaboo 
which  could  be  contemplated  with  ecpianimity. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  men  began  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  (Cubans  were  worth  I  he  sacri- 
fices made  for  thorn.  The  wonder  would  have 
been  had  no  such  idea  been  entertained.  It  is  a 
notorious  historical  fact  that  allies  always  (piarrel 
and  that  a  relieviniir  armv  nearly  always  savs  un- 
pleasant  things  about  that  which  it  relievos. 
That  is  what  the  elegant  and  w^ell- groomed 
French  said  about  our  ragged  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  that  is  human  nature. 

The  charge  that  the  Cubans  w^ere  cowardly 
and  that  they  woidd  not  fight  is  absolutely  in- 
credible. The  men  so  charged  had  been  fightin»A 
for  three  years  against  tremendous  odds  in  an 
army  where  rank  was  awarded  not  for  skill  in 
tactics,  but  for  bravery  in  battle.  They  had  lost 
more  than  half  their  number  in  this  incessant 
combat.  Truly  it  seems  too  late  to  doubt  their 
courage. 

It  may  ])e  granted  that  they  are  not  such  sol- 
diers as  are  our  men,  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  Anglo-Saxon  grit  that  enables  men  of  our 
race  to  stand  fast  after  hope  is  gone  and  that 
more  than  once  has  snatched  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat.  It  may  be  granted  thaj  like  the 
Spanish,  their  ancestors,  they  prefer  to  waste 
their  ammunition  in  long-range  fighting  rather 
than  to  come  to  close  quarters  ;  that  they  })refer 
to  fight  from  cover  rather  than  in  the  open  ;  but 
the  assertion  that  they  are  cowards  is  simply  un- 
believable. Their  reckless  gallantry  at  (Juan- 
tanamo  and  their  heavy  death-roll  all  through 
the  war,  es})ecially  at  El  Peso,  when*  it  oxceedtMl 
the  pei'centage  of  any  American  regiment  in  the 
campaign,  should  give  the  lie  to  this  cruel  slander. 

Probably  the  thing  that  caused  more  bitter 
resentment  than  anything  else  was  the  stealing  <>f 
our  soldiers'  blanket  rolls  wiiile  they  wore  at  the 
front  fighting.  The  loss  of  blankets  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  to  many  of  our  men,  and 
the  severest  punishment  should  have  l)oon  meted 
out  to  tlie  thievc^s.      I>ut  in  default  of   the  detec- 
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tion  and  capture  of  these  there  is  little  justice  in 
charging  the  crime  upon  the  Cubans.  It  was 
committed  by  Cubans,  of  course,  if  by  Cubans  is 
understood  residents  of  the  island  of  (hiba.  But 
that  it  was  done  by  members  of  the  ('uban  army 
has  ntiver  been  proved,  even  inferentially. 

It  is  well  known  that  early  in  the  fighting  some 
•20,000  non-combatants  fled  from  Santiago  and 
look  refuge  in  our  lines.  These  consisted  of 
women,  children,  and  men  who  eitlier  sympa- 
thized with  Spain  or  did  not  have  pluck  enough 
to  fight  for  the  other  side.  Few  of  them  had 
any  shelter  or  any  food  for  even  the  current  day. 
Within  a  week  tliey  were  literally  starving.  Is 
it  surprising  that  they  sliould  steal,  with  little 
regard  to  the  fact  that  tliey  were  th<jri?by  rob- 
bing the  men  who  were  battling  for  Cuba  ?  It 
was  contemptible,  infamous — what  you  will — but 
it  was  not  surprising.  And  it  is  unjust  to  charge 
the  Cubans  with  the  offenses  of  peoj)le  who,  if 
not  hostile  to  their  cause,  were  at  least  luke- 
warm in  their  adherence. 

Those  who  exi)ress  surprise  that  the  Cuban 
soldiery  shouM  ask  that  their  own  country  be 
allowed  to  pay  them  for  tluur  services  should 
read  their  histories  and  see  how  much  money  and 
ammunition  and  food  France  sent  to  Wasliington 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  and  feed  his  troops. 
And  tliey  should  remember  that  the  great  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  forced  to  flee 
from  Philadelphia  because  that  city  would  not 
protect  it  from  the  mobs  of  unpaid  soldiers  that 
threatened  it. 

There  remains  the  alleged  savagery.  The  Cu- 
bans are  charged  with  looting  towns  and  espe- 
cially with  shooting  at  the  Spaniards  after  they 
had  surrendered  and  were  trying  to  swim  ashore 
from  the  burning  ships  of  Cervera's  squadron. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  wlujther  more  tlian 
half  a  dozen  maddened  men  were  engaged  in  this 
last,  and  even  if  there  were,  tliey  were  merely  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  them  by  Spain.  1  confess 
1  cannot  see  why  our  critics  ])ass  over  the  well- 
known  practice  of  the  Spaniards  of  murdering 
doctors,  nurses,  and  wounded  in  rebel  hosi)itals, 
of  shooting  or  transi)orting  all  th(^  prisoners  they 
took,  and  in  refusing  all  (piartcr  to  the  Cubans  on 
the  battlefield,  and  vet  show  such  ln.n'ror  when 
the  rebels  in  tlieir  turn  refus<i  to  grant  (piarter. 
Right,  barren  an<l  unavailing,  luid  been  on  the 
Cuban  side  for  three  vears.  is  it  wonderful  that 
they  should  for  onc(*  transgress  wln»n  might  was 
joined  to  them  ?  I,  as  an  AmcM-ican,  cannot  find 
it  diflScult  to  excus(»  tluiir  refusal  to  grant  quar- 
ter to  men  who,  in  tlu'ir  war  with  us,  destroyed 
their  property  after  sJirrendi^ring  it,  who  sent 
sharpshooters  to  pick  off  our  physicians  and  our 
wounded,  heedless  of  tlie  sheltering  folds  of  the 


Red  Cross,  and  who  hoisted  flags  of  truce  in 
order  to  decoy  our  ships  under  the  fire  of  their 
guns. 

The  assumption  that  the  Cubans  desired  to 
enter  towns  and  to  celebrate  their  victories  in 
order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  pillage  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  There  lias  been  absolutely 
nothing  in  their  record  to  justify  it,  and  a  recent 
incident  shows  the  contrary.  When  Sancti  Spiri- 
tus  and  Tunas,  both  large  towns,  were  evacuated 
by  the  Spanish,  the  only  American  there  was 
Captain  Barker,  of  the  United  States  army.  En- 
tirely alone,  he  took  charge  of  the  cities,  issued 
his  orders,  and  saw  them  loyally  obeyed  for 
three  days  before  any  American  troops  appeared. 
During  that  time  Captain  Barker  states  that  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  outrage  or  injustice. 

Asa  general  proposition  the  Cubans  have  con- 
ducted themselves  far  better  than  the  Spanish, 
who  pillaged  both  Santiago  and  Havana  before 
surrendering  them,  or  even  than  our  own  men, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  pillage 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

And,  by  the  way,  what  would  our  Revolution- 
ary sires  have  said  to  a  proposition  to  return  to 
the  Tories  their  forfeited  estates  and  to  permit 
them  to  at  once  exercise  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship equally  with  those  who  had  fought  in  the 
patriot  army  ?  Nay,  to  come  to  our  own  times, 
what  did  the  North  say  to  President  Johnson's 
contention  that  the  South  could  resume  its  full 
political  lights  whenever  it  might  wish  to  do  so? 
Yet  the  administration,  unless  belied  by  its 
deeds,  is  now  resolved  that  every  one  in  Cuba,  be 
they  Spaniards,  loyalists,  or  Cubans,  shall  have 
equal  power  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 'J'he  rebels  who  have  fought  so  long 
and  suffered  so  much,  and  who  have  lost  every- 
thing by  the  war,  are  to  l)e  put  on  the  same  pliine 
with  those  wlio  fouglit  against  them  and  us. 
Neither  i)ay  nor  place  nor  compensation  for 
losses  is  to  he  theirs. 

The  war  witli  Spain  has  c-ost  us  something  less 
than  *2(i0,()0(),()00  and  less  than  2,000  lives  by 
battle  aiul  disease,  and  it  has  brought  us  great 
ii:lorv  and  rich  tcirritorv.  The  Cuban  rebellion 
has  cost  tlie  patriots  all  that  they  had  in  the 
world  ;  it  (n)st  them  a  ruined  country  and  nearly 
500,000  livt's,  an<l  it  has  brought  them — what? 
An  iiKh^piMident  gov(»rnm(^nt  (perhaps)  which 
tluiir  t'lUMnies  control  njually  with  themselves—— 
nothing  more.  Yi't  to- < lay  the  pro-Spanish  bond- 
holding  cli(|ue  iliiit  favors  annexation  in  defiance 
of  our  solemn  pliv.lges,  in  onhu*  to  make  sure  the 
interest  on  tlieir  bonds,  is  striving  tooth  lund  nail 
to  rob  the  mcjii  who  fought  so  gallantly  for  Cuba 
Lihre  of  the  glory  of  their  achievements  and  to 
brand  them  as  thieves,  cowards,  and  savages. 


JAVA   AS    AN    EXAMPLE-HOW   THE    DUTCH 

MANAGE   TROPICAL    ISLANDS. 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


TO  the  many  political  problems  which  the 
American  people  have  to  deal  with  there 
has  suddenly  been  added  a  new  one  of  vital  im- 
portance— that  of  the  administration  of  colonial 
possessions.  The  United  States  has  all  at  once 
risen  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  world's  first 
colonial  powers.  Whatever  the  disadvantages 
that  may  result  from  this  step,  there  are  certain 
consequences  that  should  be  beneficial  to  our 
national  character  :  A  broader  outlook  upon  the 
world,  a  sense  of  interdependence  and  of  iden- 
tity of  interests  with  the  rest  of  civilization,  a 
heightened  political  responsibility,  an  abandon- 
ment of  policies  of  exclusion  and  isolation,  a 
more  thorough  organization  of  administrative 
functions,  and  a  growth  from  provincialism  into 
'  cosmopolitanism.  The  compulsion  laid  upon  us 
either  to  deal  intelligently  and  uprightly  with 
the  complex  problems  that  must  face  us  or  to 
fail  disastrously  should  react  beneficently  upon 
home  affairs.  We  must,  for  instance,  have  a 
thoroughly  organized  colonial  service,  and  we 
must  use  tact  and  justice  in  our  relations  with 
the  more  or  less  uncivilized  peoples  of  our  trop- 
ical dependencies.  This  should  mean  an  assur- 
ance of  a  permanent  reform  of  the  civil  service 
in  this  country  and  the  adoption  of  wise  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  place  of  the  dis- 
creditable procedures  that  have  so  long  attended 
our  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  If  it  does  not 
mean  these  things,  then  neither  our  colonial 
empire  nor  even  our  national  existence  can  be 
of  long  duration,  and  we  •shall  rapidly  go  the 
way*  of  Spain. 

The  experiences  of  other  powers  in  colonial 
management  have  therefore  great  value  to  us, 
and  we  cannot  too  closely  study  their  teachings. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  there 
liave  been  seven  colonial  powers  in  Europe  : 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  England,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Germany.  Denmark  has  only  a 
few  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  together 
with  arctic  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  hardly 
counts  as  an  example  ;  Germany's  experience  is 
too  recent  to  be  of  much  consequence  for  us  ; 
France  has  pursued  an  exploitation  policy  and 
has  achieved  little  ;  while  the  value  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  as  examples  is  purely  negative. 
This    leaves  only   England    and   Holland,    and 


these  furnish  the  two  great  instances  of  sue 
cessful  colonial  polities.  That  of  England  will 
naturally  be  closely  studied.  There  is  danger, 
however,  that  the  lessons  afforded  by  Holland 
will  be  neglected.  They  deserve  most  careful 
attention,  for  they  have  a  special  bearing  upon 
our  own  East  India  problems.  The  development 
of  Holland's  colonial  empire  in  the  East,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  example  of  wise  dealing  with  a  trop- 
ical population  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  has 
a  particular  interest  for  ourselves,  since  its  scene 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Philippines  and  has 
to  do  with  races  of  the  same  stock — the  Malays. 

In  the  Netherlands  Indies,  covering  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  colonial 
empire  of  Holland  in  the  Orient  stands  second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  com- 
plete examples  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Dutch  Government  are  presented  in  the  great 
islands  of  Java  and  Celebes.  Excellent  accounts 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  these  islands 
may  be  found  in  *»  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ;  *  *  Java,  the  Garden  of 
the  East,"  a  fascinating  book  by  Miss  Eliza  R. 
Scidmore  ;  and  in  Money's  *  <  Java  :  Or,  How  to 
Manage  a  Colony." 

Java  is  called  the  finest  -ant}  most  interesting 
tropical  island  in  the  world.  It  is  practically 
one  vast  garden  from  one  end  to  another,  trav- 
ersed by  perfect  roads  that  pass  through  scenes 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Its  prosperity  is  indicated 
by  its  dense  population — something  like  24,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  a  third  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  1826  the  population  of  Java  was  5,500,000. 
In  1850  the  ''  culture  system,"  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  had  been  in 
operation  for  twenty- four  years,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  to  over  9,500,000 — an  increase 
of  73  per  cent.  In  1865  the  population  was 
14,168,416,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 
in  fifteen  years. 

In  expressing  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
main  facts  and  conclusions  contained  in  Money's 
study  of  Java,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says  :  '  *  1 
believe  that  the  Dutch  system  is  the  very  best 
that  can  be  adopted  when  a  European  nation 
conquers  or  otherwise  acquires  possession  of  a 
country  inhabited  by  an  industrious   but  semi- 
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barbarous  people."  Coming  from  such  a  source 
this  is  significant,  for  Wallace  is  radically  demo- 
cratic in  his  views  and  the  Dutch  system  is  the 
reverse  either  of  free  trade  or  <<  the  open  door." 
As  Wallace  concisely  states  it,  the  mode  of 
government  in  Java  is  to  retain  the  whole  series 
of  native  rulers,  from  the  village  chief  up  to 
princes,  who,  under  the  name  of  regents,  are  the 
heads  of  districts  about  the  size  of  a  small  Eng- 
lish county. 

With  eacli  regent  is  placed  a  Dutch  resident,  or  as- 
sistant resident,  who  is  considered  to  be  his  "elder 
brother"  and  whose  "orders"  take  the  form  of  "rec- 
ommendations," which  are,  however,  implicitly  obeyed. 
Along  with  each  assistant  re^sident  is  a  controller,  a 
kind  of  inspector  of  all  the  lower  native  rulers,  who 
periodically  visits  every  village  in  the  district,  ex- 
amines the  proceedings  of  the  native  courts,  hears  com- 
plklnts  against  the  head  men  or  other  native  chiefs,  and 
superintends  the  government  planUitions. 

In  short,  the  Dutch  have  sagaciously  consid- 
ered the  social  conditions  of  the  natives,  have 
not  attempted  to  reconstruct  or  roforiii  them,  but 
have  scrupuloiisly  respected  their  traditions  and 
their  religious  institutions.  Tlie  adoption  of  a 
reverse  procedure  is  accountable  for  some  ad- 
mitted failures  of  missionary  efforts  among  such 
peoples — a  procedure  that  attempts  to  impose 
upon  them  the  mere  externals  of  European  civ- 
ilization and  so-called  Christianity  j  inducing 
them,  with  the  introduction  of  **  diseases,  ac- 
complishments, and  sins,"  to  adopt  customs  en- 
tirely unfitted  for  their  environment.  They  are 
taught  the  mere  dogmas  of  Christianity  while 
they  are  not  given  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  its  true  principles.  The  testimony  of  un- 
prejudiced observers  is  almost  universally  to  the 
effect  that  the  natives  in  such  countries  have  not 
been  improved  under  such  policies.  Wallace 
himself  remarks:  <<With  people  in  this  low 
state  of  civilization  religion  is  almost  wholly 
ceremonial  ;  neither  are  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity comprehended  nor  its  moral  precepts 
obeyed." 

Prefatory  to  a  discussion  of  the  <<  culture  sys- 
tem "  in  Java  Wallace  sketches  the  common  re- 
sults of  free  European  trade  with  uncivilized 
peoples.      He  says  : 

Natives  of  tropical  climates  have  few  wants,  and 
when  these  are  supplied  are  disinclined  to  work  for 
superfluities  without  some  strong  incit-ement.  With 
such  a  people  the  introduction  of  any  new  or  systematic 
citltivation  is  almost  impossible,  except  by  the  despotic 
orders  of  chiefs  whom  they  have  l)een  accustomed  to 
obey  as  children  obey  their  parents.  The  free  competi- 
tion of  European  traders,  however,  introduces  two 
powerful  stimulants  to  exertion.  Spirits  or  opium  is  a 
temptation  too  strong  for  most  Mivages  to  resist,  and  to 
obtain  these  he  will  sell  whatever  he  has  and  will  work 
to  get  more.    Another  temptation  he  cannot  resist  is 


goods  on  credit.  ...  He  has  not  sufDoient  forethought 
to  take  only  a  moderate  quantity  and  not  enoii|^ 
energy  to  work  early  and  late  in  order  to  get  oat  of 
debt ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  aocanmlAtes  dflbt 
upon  debt,  and  often  remains  for  years  or  for  life  a 
debtor  and  almost  a  slave.  This  is  a  state'  of  thlniei 
which  occurs  very  largely  in  every  part  of  the  world  in 
which  men  of  a  superior  race  freely  trade  with  men  of 
a  lower  race.  It  extends  trade,  no  doubt,  for  a  time, 
but  it  demoralizes  the  native,  checks  true  civilisation, 
and  does  not  lead  to  any  permanent  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country  ;  so  that  the  European  govern- 
ment of  such  a  country  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

Under  the  '  *  culture  system  "  the  people,  through 
their  chiefs,  were  induced  to  give  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and 
other  valuable  products.  A  fixed  rate  of  wages 
was  paid  to  the  laborers.  The  produce  was  sold 
to  the  government  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out  of 
the  net  profit  a  percentage  went  to  the  chiefs  and 
the  remainder  went  to  the  workmen.  This  sys- 
tem was  the  work  of  the  great  statesman,  Qen- 
eral  Van  den  Bosch,  of  whom  Money  says  :  **It 
pleased  God,  in  mercy  to  a  suffering  people,  to 
inspire  the  King  of  Holland  with  confidence  in 
ai)parently  the  wildest  schemer  of  his  realm." 

In  northern  Celebes  a  similar  system  was  es- 
tablished among  a  people  in  a  very  different  state 
of  civilization.  Down  to  1822,  when  the  coffee 
plant  was  introduced,  the  people  were  true  sav- 
ages, living  in  small  communities  at  war  with  all 
around  them.  The  village  chiefs  were  induced 
to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

Seed  and  native  instructors  were  sent  from  Java; 
food  was  supplied  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  clearing 
and  planting ;  a  fixed  price  was  established  at  which 
all  coffee  brought  to  the  government  collecton  was  to 
be  paid  for,  and  the  village  chiefs,  who  now  received 
the  titles  of  ''majors,"  were  to  receive  6  per  ooit.  of  the 
produce.  After  a  time  roads  were  made  from  the  port 
of  Menado  up  to  the  plateau,  and  smaller  paths  were 
cleared  from  village  to  village ;  missionaries  eetltai  in 
the  more  populous  districts  and  opened  sohoolfl,  and 
Chinese  traders  penetrated  to  the  interior  and  supplied 
clothing  and  other  luxuries  in  exchange  for  the  money 
which  the  sale  of  the  coffee  had  produced.  At  the  same 
time  the  country  was  divided  into  districts^  and  the 
system  of  "co/itro7?c'ft7'«,"  which  had  worked  lo^reU  in 
Java,  was  introduced.  The  ''oorttroUeiir"  waaaEuro- 
I)ean  or  a  native  of  KurojKian  bl(X)d  who  was  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  cultivation  of  the  district,  the  ad- 
viser of  the  chiefs,  the  protector  of  the  people,  and  the 
means  of  coninmnication  between  both  and  the  Euro- 
pean government. 

Wallace  (Inscribes  eiitliusiastically  the  beauty 
and  cultivation  of  this  country  and  the  progress 

of  the  natives  under  tlie  svsteni  : 

These  plantati(»ns  were  all  formed  by  the  gOTem- 
mentandare  cultivated  by  the  villagers  under  the  dl* 
rection  of  their  chief.  Certain  days  are  appointed  for 
weeding  or  gathering,  and  the  whole  working  popula- 
tion are  summoned  by  soimd  of  gong.    An  acocrant  ih 
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kept  of  the  number  of  hours^  work  done  by  each  family, 
and  at  the  year's  end  the  produce  of  the  sale  is  divided 
among  them  proportionately.  The  coffee  is  taken  to 
government  stores  established  at  central  places  over  the 
whole  country  and  is  paid  for  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out 
of  this  a  certain  percentage  goes  to  the  chiefs  and 
majors,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  in- 
habitants. This  system  works  very  well,  anil  I  believe 
is  at  present  far  better  for  the  people  than  free  trade 
would  be. 

Wallace  has  a  hearty  word  in  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  this  part  of  Celebes 
— a  word  tliat  is  significant  from  the  fact  that  his 
judgment  of  the  results  of  missionary  efforts  in 
general  among  the  Pacific  islands  agrees  with  that 
of  so  many  unprejudiced  observers  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  not  been  altogether  beneficial  to  native 
character.  He  says  that  the  missionaries  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  this  country  : 

They  have  assisted  the  government  in  changing  a 
savage  into  a  civilized  community  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time.  Forty  years  ago  the  country  wiis 
a  wilderness,  the  people  naked  savages,  garnishing  their 
rude  houses  with  human  heads.  Now  it  is  a  garden, 
worthy  of  its  sweet  native  name  of  "  Minahasa."  Good 
roads  and  paths  traverse  it  in  every  direction  ;  some  of 
the  finest  coffee  plantations  in  the  world  surround  the 
villages,  interspersed  with  extensive  rice-fields  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  population.  The 
people  are  now  the  most  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
civilized  in  the  whole  archipelago.  They  are  the  best- 
clothed,  the  best-housed,  the  best-fed,  and  the  best- 
educated,  and  they  have  made  some  progress  toward  a 
higher  social  state. 

Wallace  believes  that  there  is  no  example  else- 
where of  such  striking  results  being  produced  in 
so  short  a  time — results  which  are  entirely  due 
to  the  system  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  in  their  Eastern  possessions.  This  sys- 
tem, though  a  <*  paternal  despotism,"  he  regards 
as  the  best  for  dealing  with  such  races,  as  it  is 
best  for  dealing  with  children. 

There  is  not  merely  an  analogy— there  is  in  many 
respects  an  identity  of  relation  between  master  and 
pnpil  or  parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand  and  an  un- 
civilized race  and  its  civilized  rulers  on  the  other.  We 
know  (or  think  we  know)  that  the  education  and  in- 
dustry and  the  common  usages  of  civilized  man  are 
superior  to  those  of  savage  life ;  and  as  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  them  the  savage  himself  admits  this. 
He  admires  the  superior  acquirements  of  the  civilized 
man,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  he  will  adopt  such  usages 
as  do  not  interfere  too  much  with  his  sloth,  his  passions, 
or  his  prejudices.  But  as  the  willful  child  or  the  idle 
school-boy  who  was  never  taught  obedience  and  never 
made  to  do  anything  which  of  his  own  free  will  he  was 
not  inclined  to  do  would  in  most  cases  obtain  neither 
education  nor  manners,  so  it  is  much  more  unlikely 
that  the  savagei  with  all  the  confirmed  habits  of  man- 
hood and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  race,  should  ever 
do  more  than  copy  a  few  of  the  least  beneficial  customs 
of  civilization,  without  some  stronger  stimulus  than 
precept  very  imperfectly  backed  by  example. 


The  following  words  apply  very  appropriately 
to  the  new  responsibilities  that  our  country  has 
assumed  : 

If  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  the 
government  over  a  savage  race  and  occupying  their 
country,  and  if  we  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  do 
what  we  can  to  improve  our  rude  subjects  and  raise 
them  up  toward  our  own  level,  we  must  not  be  too 
much  afraid  of  the  cry  of  "despotism"  and  "slavery," 
but  must  use  the  authority  we  ix)ssess  to  induce  them 
to  do  work  which  they  may  not  altc^gether  like,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  an  indispensable  step  in  their 
moral  and  physical  advancement.  The  Dutch  have 
shown  much  good  policy  in  the  means  by  which  they 
have  done  this.  They  have  in  most  cases  upheld  and 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  native  chiefs,  to 
whom  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  render  a 
voluntary  obedience  ;  and  by  acting  on  the  intelligence 
and  self-interest  of  these  chiefs,  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
which  would  have  excited  ill-feeling  and  perhaps  revolt 
had  they  been  directly  enforced  by  foreigners. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  in  carrying 
out  such  a  system  much  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  The  system  which  succeeds 
admirably  in  one  place  could  only  be  very  par- 
tially worked  out  in  another.  The  Dutch  ap- 
pear to  have  very  successfully  studied  the 
individuality  of  different  races  to  this  end,  shap- 
ing their  policy  in  the  Celebes,  for  instance, 
along  different  lines  from  those  followed  in 
Java. 

Of  the  system  he  thus  sketches  Wallace  says 
that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  despotic  and  inter- 
feres with  free  trade,  free  labor,  and  free  com- 
munication. 

This  example  of  Dutch  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  colonies  is  not  put  forward  with  any  idea 
that  it  is  something  to  be  copied  by  ourselves. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  it  must  be  not  by  imitating 
what  some  other  nation  has  done,  but  by  judi- 
ciously adapting  our  methods  to  the  circum- 
stances, just  as  the  Dutch  have  done.  Quite 
different  systems  will  probably  be  demanded  in 
the  East  and  the  West  Inrlies  respectively,  and 
again  in  Hawaii.  In  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines  we  have  to  deal  with  peoples 
where  a  European  power  has  been  in  control  for 
three  and  four  centuries,  while  in  Hawaii  Amer- 
ican influences  have  long  been  dominant.  In 
the  Philippines  we  have  to  do  chiefly  with  a 
Malay  population,  naturally  docile,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  the  problem  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  large  negro  element,  notoriously  turbu- 
lent, unruly,  and  ignorant.  The  Dutcli  them- 
selves have  failed  with  the  West  India  negro 
where  they  have  succeeded  with  tlie  East  India 
Malay.  Again,  in  the  Philippines  the  Moham- 
medan population  of  Mindanao  and  the  other 
southerly  islands  will  demand  a  quite  different 
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treatment  from   the  nominally  Christianized  na- 
tives of  Luzon. 

One  important  aspect  of  tlie  Dutch  policy  de- 
serves comment.  That  is  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  government  in  carrying  out  the  work  on 
the  basis  of  a  colossal  industrial  and  mercantile 
undertaking — establishing  and  operating  numer- 
ous great  plantations,  ])urchasing  native  products 
and  marketing  a  considerable  variety  of  articles 
with  entire  success.  This  is  probably  the  great- 
est example  of  a  vast  and  extensiv(;ly  ramified 
business  enterprise  carried  on  directly  by  a  na 
tional  government  that  tlie  world  has  seen,  and 
the  results  would  seem  to  go  far  to  justify  the 
claims  of  state  socialism.  But  little,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  lacking  to  make  the  system  purely 
socialistic.  The  Dutch  Government,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  drawn  enormous  profits  from  its  colo- 
nial possessions,  and  these  have  been  devoted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  home  kingdom.  As  Wallace 
points  out,  the  government  is  entitled  to  ample 
remuneration  for  the  great  investments  it  has 
made  and  the  work  it  has  carried  out  with  such  ex- 
cellent organization.  The  native  population,  more- 
over, has  profited  greatly  by  this  policy.  But  had 
the  government  been  content  with  a  moderate 
remuneration,  equivalent,  say,  to  a  liberal  in- 
terest on  the  outlay  made,  looking  to  the  in- 
crease of  trade  as  its  chief  reward,  and  had  it 
then  expended  the  balance  of  the  profits  upon 
the  development  of  the  colonies  from  which  they 
were  derived,  the  system  would  have  been  still 
better  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  islands 
would  doubtless  have  been  something  marvelous. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  desirability 
of  an  imperialistic  policy  for  the  sake  of  increased 
trade.  This  is  very  well  if  regarded  simply  as  an 
incidental  benefit.  But  the  policy  is  foredoomed 
to  failure  unless  its  chief  regard  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  our  new  dependencies. 
Otherwise  we  shall  add  but  another  disastrous 
record  to  the  world's  list  of  exploitative  colonial 
policies.  This  brings  us  to  the  wist;  observations 
with  which  Wallace  concludes  his  important  work 
— observations  sugg(>sted  by  his  contemplation  of 
savage  life.  They  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  present  situation. 

We  most  of  us  believe  that  wc,  the  higher  races,  have 
progressed  and  are  progressing.  If  so,  tliere  must  be 
some  state  of  iwrfectlon,  some  ultimate  goal,  which  we 
may  never  reacli,  but  to  which  all  true  progress  must 
bring  us  nearer.  What  is  this  ideally  perfect  social 
state  toward  which  mankind  ever  has  been  and  still  is 
tending  ?  Our  best  thinkers  maintain  that  it  is  a  state 
of  individual  freedom  and  self-government,  rendered 
possible  by  the  equal  development  and  just  balance  of 
the  ntellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our  nature 
— a  state  in  which  we  shall  each  be  so  i)erfectly  fitted 
for  a  social  existence  by  knowing  what  is  right  and  at 


the  Mime  time  feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what 
we  know  to  l)e  right  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments 
shall  be  uimecessary.  In  such  a  state  every  man  would 
have  a  sufficiently  well-balanced  intellectual  organiia- 
tion  to  understand  the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and 
would  require  no  other  motive  but  the  free  impulses  of 
his  own  nature  to  obey  that  law. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  among  people  in  a 
very  low  stage  of  civilization  we  find  some  approach  to 
such  a  (M^rfect  social  statue.  I  have  lived  with  commu- 
nities of  savages  in  South  America  and  in  the  ESast  who 
have  no  lawH  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of 
the  village  fre<'ly  expressed.  Kaxiii  man  scrupulously 
respects  the  rights  of  his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of 
those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place.  lu  such  a 
community  all  are  nearly  equal.  There  is  none  of  those 
wide  distinctions  of  education  and  ignorance,  wealth 
and  i>overty,  master  and  servant  which  are  the  product 
of  our  civilization  ;  there  is  none  of  that  widespread 
division  of  lalx)r  which,  while  it  increases  wealth,  |Nro- 
duces  also  conflicting  interests  ;  there  is  oot  that  i 


competition  and  struggle  for  existence  or  for  waftltfa 
which  the  dense  population  vt  civilized  oountrlM  in- 


evitably creates.  All  incitements  to  great  crIliMMi 
thus  wanting  and  petty  ones  are  repressed,  partly  by 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  chiefly  hy  that 
natural  sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neigfaboi's  right 
which  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  inherent  in  every 
race  of  man. 

Now,  although  we  have  progressed  TAstly  beyond 
the  savage  state  in  intellectual  achievements,  we  have 
not  advanced  equally  in  morals.  It  is  true  that  among 
those  classes  who  have  no  wants  that  cannot  be  easily 
supplied  and  among  whom  public  opinion  has  great  in- 
fluence the  rights  of  others  are  fully  respected.  It  Is 
true,  also,  that  we  have  vastly  extended  the  sphere  of 
those  rightss  and  include  within  them  all  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
ma^s  of  our  populations  have  not  at  all  advanced  be- 
yond the  savage  code  of  morals  and  have  in  many  cases 
sunk  below  it. 

The  author  then  [)r()e<^e(ls  to  consider  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  and  vast  increase  of  wealth 
made  possible  by  recent  inventions. 

Compared  with  our  wondrous  progress  in  physical 
science  and  its  practical  applications,  our  system  of 
government,  of  administ^'ring  justice,  of  national  edu- 
cation, and  our  wlmle  so<-ial  and  moral  organization 
remains  in  a  st.ite  of  barb.'irisni.  .  .  .  Until  thefe  is  a 
more  general  reco^^nition  of  this  failure  of  our  civilizi^ 
tion — resulting  mainly  from  our  neglect  tb  train  and 
develop  more  thoron^lily  tlie  sym])athet.ic  feelings  and 
moral  faculties  of  our  nature  and  to  allow  them  a 
larger  share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  whole  sotrial  organization — ^we  shall 
never,  as  regards  the  wliole  community,  attain  to  any 
real  or  important  superiority  over  the  l>etter  class  of 
savages. 

Tills  is  ili(»  lesson  tliat  Wallace  was  taught  by 
his  obscji'vations  of  uucivilizcMl  man.  And  upon 
the  threshold  of  our  entrance  into  tlie  domains 
where  man's  normal  state  is  one  of  nature,  we 
should  take  good  heed  lest  our  activities  there 
should  not  only  not  elevate  the  savage^  but  really 
debase  ourselves. 


THE  SIGNAL  CORPS  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  THE  WAR. 


BY  HENRY  MACFARLANU. 


NO  branch  of  tU"  army  made  a  more  brilliant 
and  gallant  record  in  t!ie  Spaiiisli  war 
than  tte  Bmallest  of  all,  tlie  Pignal  t'orps.  whicli 
managed  the  military  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
balloons,  )>esides  the  flag- signaling.  It  has  not 
received  the  credit  it  deserves  in  the  reporls  of 
commanding  officers,  an<]  its  work  haw  not  been 
sufficiently  known  to  command  doe  appreciation 
from  the  country,  but  Gen.  A.  W.  Ureely,  its 
official  head,  with  the  title  of  chief  signal  ofiicer, 
in  his  annual  report  has  done  full  justice  to  its 
eplendid  service.  Mtigiia  pars  i/uoram/iii  might 
well  have  been  written  by  General  Greely  at  the 
end  of  his  stirring  story  ;  for  everybody  who 
knows  about  it  realizes  tlial  it  was  not  only  liia 
inspiration,  but  his  ingenuity  and  Jiis  intelligent 
and  indefatigable  industry  that  made  it  all  possi- 
ble. His  modesty  wil!  prevent  readers  of  hiw 
report  fron>  learning  all  tliat  lie  did,  but  even 
they  will  see  that  he  began  his  preparations  foi- 
the  war  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  depart- 
mental chiefs,  that  he  was  ready  before  all  the 
others  and  long  before  most  of  them,  and  that, 
stripped  of  his  assistants  by  the  necessities  of  the 
field  and  burdened  with  manifold  duties  alter 
organizing  his  corps,  enlarged  twenty-fold,  while 
the  army  inci-eased  but  ten-fold,  ho  worked 
harder  and  longer  every  day  and  night  during 
the  war  than  most  of  iiis  associates  and  wiili 
almost  unvarying  success. 

With  his  Civil  War  experience  as  a  fighting 
youth  in  a  fighting  Massacliusetts  j-egimont,  his 
long  service  all  over  the  TTnited  Htates  its  a  snb- 
altem  after  the  Civil  War,  and  his  famous  ad- 
ventures and  achievements  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, ending  in  his  heroic  care  of  liis  perishing 
expedition  until  its  survivors  were  rescued  by 
Schiey — with  all  this  bt-hind  him  General  (in^ely 
met  his  new  opportunity  as  though  it  was  his 
first  and  embraced  it  as  though  he  were  unknown 
to  fame.  Since  he  was  jiiaile  I irigadier- general 
of  the  Signal  Gorps  iti  reccignition  of  his  arctic 
services  he  had  lK.t!n  scientist  and  scholar  rather 
than  administrator,  although  lie  had  earned  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Signal  Corps  ami  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  until  that  was  tranafern'd  to  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Department,  successfully. 

A  social  "  lion,"  always  in  demand,  ho  liad  to 
give  much  time  to  society,  and  a  public- sinrited 
citizen,  he  conscientiously  expended  mucli  effort 
in  civic  and  philanthrojiic  undertakings,  while  ho 


wrote  and  lectured  occasionally,  so  that  his  liu 
was  a  very  busy  one.  lint  when  he  saw  the  wui-  v 
storm  coming  in  February,  lSi)7,  he  became 
busier  than  ever,  only  concentrating  his  great 
energy  and  activity  upon  the  p?'eparations  for  the 
indispensable  work  whicli  lie  knew  liis  coips 
would  !iav(^  to  do  if  war  came.  He  had  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  his  sixty  officera  and  men 
to  a  high  oriler  of  effort,  showing  inventiveness 
and  versatility,  but  he  saw  that  this  corps  must 


riilff  si^ni.i  (imrrT,  r.  s.  .A. 

i)e  enlarged.  <is  it  w;i<  hitiT,  to  thirteen  hundred 
officers  imd  men.  iind  llmt  although  it  was, 
among  nihcr  things.  ii|icr;iring  nine  hundred 
miles  of  militarv  telegriiph  lines  ah>iig  ihe  Mexi- 
can  fronlii-r  and  througlu.iit  ihe  West,  it  niu-: 
lie  providrd  with  large  nuaiililies  nf  mw  u-]-- 
graph  and  tclephiiiie  matenal  jmil  ;il-o  witli  war 
balloons  an<l  other  niod.-rn  ,levir,-  1,.|-  ,,1.^,-i-viiig 
and  reporlingniililiny  npenitii.Ms 

It  seems  incredibK^  lliat   one   nC   his  lirst  pivji- 
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iiiterfoiimmtiiyntum  betwoim 
ficatioiis,  e»iM;i;ittUy  in  Oip  har 
Boston,  ani5  San  t'rauciwTO,  f 
Orw'ly  Fai.l,  -tiie  eiitiio  s 
ciiiild  111- coiiiroUeil  by  o)u?  ni 
ypars,  as  lir  says,  lie  ■■liatl   i 


ifclil">rinjr  forti- 
a  uf  Ni'W  York. 
]ja1.  as  (iuncral 
-■ni  of  (iofmisi- 
."  But  for  six 
iliu(rly 


I'oiigivsji  till!  aUsoliiti!  iioireMsity  of  [inrfiictinj; 
ils  fiisliy  sywti'iii  of  coast  ilufunsi's'"  hy  this  last 
toiiirli.  At  tlir-  same  time  liein'ral  ( Jrei'ly  pn- 
lian-il  ■■elwtrical  installatioiiB "  toi'  tliccoiitrol 
of  tlio  lii'i-  of  tliB  shore  batteries  in  out'  coast  de- 
fenses, whii-b  liail  not  bet'H  proviih'il  bcfori!  and 
which  Ueneral  Uiwly  n-^ards  as  "an  absohitely 
neivssary  aiijuiu-Lof  (lisaii|)earinK{i\iiis.  "  I'mler 
this  systi'Tii  he  says  "tbu  ranfr,;  oflii-ci',  locaUid 
a   loM/r   iliKtuiK'i-  from   tlie  Itatlerics,  <let<fnnines 

ahijis  iiiid  coitinuiiiic'jiti's  tliis  infurmation  to  the 
officer  who  cuinrols  [he  lire.  Tile  control  officer 
plots  the,  iiop^itions.  anil  at  a  suilahic  iii.slaiit 
causes  ilnuiiKli  llie  liriny  officei-s  the  tnoitars  to 
be  dischartie.!  or  one  or  nil  the  nuns  to  rise,  dv- 
liver  their  lire,  anil  then  (liwapjjear  in  the  pit." 

AVhen  Ueneral  (irei-ly  boffaii  bis  preparations 
such  elTorls  were  not  popular  in  the  War  Pepart- 
meiit.  ami  although  (ieneral  Urecly  iloes  not  aay 
so  in  his  ri'porl,  it  is  known  that  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  get  the  permission  or  tbe  money  neces- 
sary for  what  he  felt  Oligbt  to  be  d<me,  Con- 
gre.is  through  oversight  did  not  proviile  for  the 
organisation  of  the  vuluntuur  Signal  ('or])s  until 
nearly  a  month  after  the  war  began,  ami  it  was 
not  until  June  2  that  recruiting  for  it  )a-gaii,  so 
that  ail  the  preparatory  work,  including  the  in- 
struction to  the  men  at  fii'st  detailed  for  signal 
service  from  the  regnlar  army,  had  to  lie  aecom- 
plished  with  the  snndl  peace  forei;.  tJwieral 
Greely,  however,  had  Ijeen  in  the  life-long  habit 
of  overcoming  diffiailties  with  eoumge,  ]H'rMist- 
ence,  and  Yankee  ingonnity,  ami  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ollicei-s,  whom  hu  praises  so  highly, 
ho  lia*I  Ills  regnlar  corps  on  a  war  fooling  with 
all  nccitssary  eijuipments,  even  thougli  some  of 
them  were  makeshifts,  wlien  the  war  broke  out. 
And  although  Congress  kepi  him  wailing  for  the 
voliintet>r  Signal  I'orps,  be  bud  ii  ready  in  thirty 
days  to  take  lairt  in  t)ie  woik  of  ihe  tirmy  bd'ore 
Santiago — thanks  largely  to  Col.  11.  M.  C.  Jiun- 
wihhIv,  who  carried  out  (ieiU'rid  Creely's  plans 
for  Ihe  volunteers,  (ieneral  tireelv  savs,  '•  wilh 
of   intellig,.,,,-.'.  skill 
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ganization. 
As  far  a 

s  possible  ri'giiliir  Signal  Corps  offii 

were  put  ii 

1  c<>inniandofl.lie  voluiileers.  and  n 

commissioi 

led  Signal  (.'oqis  ii'giilars,  bighlv  e 

cated  and  1 

rained,  with  r.-gular  line  officers'  W 

I'ointers,  11 

rill  National  OiianI  Signal  Corjw  m 

filled  most  of  the  other  onii-erslii{ie,  which  Q«n* 
eral  (Jreely  was  careful  to  k<wp  from  the  poli- 
tii-iaiis.  and  every  efTort  was  made  to  get  skilled 
electricians  and  good  ImsiiieBs  men.  They  were 
the  very  flowiT  of  the  volunteer  army,  so  that 
(Ieneral  (Jreely  is  aliht  to  say  that  they  were 
'■blgldy  trained  officers  in  the  prime  of  life, 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  siwcialties  of  the  corps, 
not  only  admirably  fitted  for  administrative 
dotie.-^.  bill  also  capable  of  artluous  campaigning. 
Not  one  of  these  officers  was  either  invalided  or 
ohliged  tc)  (jiiit  his  duties  during  the  war,  though 
they  served  at  .Sintiago,  in  I'orto  Rico,  and  at 
Manila.''  (ieneral  lireely  had  induced  Congreas 
to  provide  lliai  iwo-tbirils  [>f  the  officers  and  men 
should  he  skilled  electricians  or  tiilegraphers,  thm 
providing  a  liulwark  against  the  anticipated  as- 
Kuiilts  of  ilie  politicians.  The  enlisted  men  could 
challenge,  (ieneral  Unfdy  saya,  "  any  other  corps 
or  branch  u[  the  army  to  produce  their  equal  for 
ability,  intelligence,  and  amenability  to  discipline. 
Their  service  was  uniformly  marked  by  cheer- 
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ter  out  of  the  first  company,  lost  only  five  men, 
a  death-rate  unequaled,  it  is  believed,  by  any 
corps  of  tlie  array  which  operated  in  every  great 
camp  m  the  country  and  in  every  campaign 
abroad  from  the  Philippines  to  Porto  Eico." 

With  such  a  general,  auch  officers,  and  such 
men  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Signal  Cor[>9  did 
such  remarkable  work  during  the  war. 


In  General  Greely's  office  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  a  small  telegraphir  switch- 1 toard  which 
looks  like  any  other  swilcli-board,  but  which 
Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  Reber,  Signal  Corps,  made 
with  his  own  hands  out  of  a  brass  sugar-bottle 
that  he  found  in  a  workshop  at  Ponce  when  he 
wanted  to  replace  a  destroyed  switch-board,  and 
thousands  of  messages  were  setu  over  it  from 
army  headquarters.  This  is  a  small  illiistratinn 
of  the  way  in  which  these  men  mot  their  obstacles 
everywhere. 

In  this  spirit  the  corps  U8e<l  for  war  ascensions 
a  pat£hed-up  old  home-made  balloon  that  would 
have  been  regarded  as  loo  dangerous  for  use  iti 
time  of  peace;  if  established  land  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  without  poles  nr  other  supports 
and  without  suitable  tools  ;  it  cut  <'ables  from  a 
chartered  steamer  manned  by  an  unwilling  cap- 
tain and  crew  of  Norwegians,  who,  when  they 
realized  that  they  were  working  under  Spanish 
guns,  refnseil  to  remain. 

General  (ireely  is  able  to  say  that  besides  all 
that  was  done  for  tli<-  forls  and  camps  in  this 
country,  no  army  in  lln"  ['liilip[>inea,  Cuba,  or 
Porto  Rico  had  to  wait  a  "lay  for  its  telegraph  or 
telephone,  and  that  his  ofiicors  and  men  showed 
the  same  courage  tinder  lirt>  as  t)ie  men  with  the 
guns,  performing  most  of  their  duties  in  the  very 
front  of  the  armies. 

In  the_  Manila  carnjiaigu  the  coi-\in  gained  great 
praise  under  Iiieut. -Coi.  Richard  E.  Thompson, 
and  when  the  final  assault  oti  Manila  came  Gen- 
eral Greely  says  :  "Due  company  of  the  Signal 
Corps  ran  the  field  toU'graph  line  up  to  the  o[K'n 


beach  and  established  an  advanced  station  under 
fire  of  the  enemy's  second  line.  Another  party, 
led  by  Captain  McKetma,  marched  up  the  beach 
with  the  firing  line,  tlieir  signal  flags  displayed 
BO  that  the  fire  of  the  navy  should  fall  in  advance 
of  the  ai-iny,  and,  displaying  these  fiags  as  the 
first  emblems  of  the  United  States  in  the  enemy's 
fort,  established  an  advanced  telegraph  station 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  second  line  and 
maintained  communication  with  both  wings  of 
the  army  until  the  enemy's  positions  were  car- 

(Jeiieral  Miles  has  testified  to  the  fine  work 
which  was  done  by  the  corps  in  the  Porto  Rit-an 
cauipaign  under  command  of  Col.  Janu;s  All(tn, 
LieLit.-Col.  Samuel  Keljcr,  and  Lieut.-Col.  W.  A. 
Glassfonl,  who  established  a  military  telegraph 
system  about  uno  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long  covering  nearly  one-half  of  the  island,  doing 
much  of  their  work  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Santiago 
campaign  that  the  Signal  Coi'ps  did  its  groati'st 
work.  The  very  conception  of  the  Sanliugo 
campaign,  Ihe  turning-point  of  the  war,  is  dui'. 


(Sl(!l.« 


General  Gi-eely  says,  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
cause  "  till!  location  of  Cervera's  sc|uadroi[ 
.Santiago  was  first  made  by  Col.  James  Allien  i 
later  verified  independently  by  Lieut.-Col.  -Insi 
K.  Maxfielcl,  both  officers  of  the  Signal  C.ir]^ 
Gn  May  I'J  Admiral  Ccrvera  entered  the  liarl 
of  Santiago  with  his  squadron.  That  vi-rv  > 
Colonel  Allen,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  miiii. 
censorship  of  the  Havana  cable  at  Key  West  a 
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was  rrceivitifj  reports  from  socri'l  aK''iit.B  in  Ciil>a, 
lelo^rtiiilu^d  ill  ciplicr  to  (Ji-rii^ral  Cintly  :  "  Kiv« 
Si>anisli  vessels  iirrivw)  al  SaiitiMjro  de  CiiUft. 
Hav«  notiliiil  wlmiral  cuiniiiHii'liiijr  rSftiniison]. 
Till-  K|>aninli  HaKKliip  arrivml  SntitijiKO  ilc  ('nba. 
TIk-  aihiiiral  [(•.•rv..|-a)  hastily  wir.-.!  Madrid." 

(i<-iLi'rd  liroely  took  tliiN  iiikI  a  later  dixpatch 
from  Colon.;!  Alien  pcinonajly  tn  I'residulit 
MrKinlcy.  who  sent  him  with  it  to  Sucretary 
Long,  and  lieiiifj  iiKfinri'd  by  licnend  (iii'cly  that 
tho  rt^port  WHS  enlirelv  trnwt worthy.  Secretary 
liOtig,  with  Ihr  Pn-sideiifs  approvid,  iinmodi- 
ali'ly  ;j;avi!  ihii  ordi-rs  to  Admiral  Sampson  whidi 
produced  th«  hlockadc  of  Sai)tia»j;o  and  the 
ultiinoto  (lostnictioli  of  ( 'erverjiH  fleet  ami  led  to 
t)ii>  wtiditig  o[  (leiieral  Shafti'r'n  army  corps  t<i 
make  rile  Un<)  attack.     Colonel  .Allen    then  tur- 

liou  almiit  <  'ervera's  (Ina  from  Sanliiig.)  soiuces. 
Hut  as  the  navy  had  not  Ih'OTI  al.le  1o  verify  the 
Klaleiiient  that  Cervera  was  in  Siudiiigo  harbor, 
(ieneral  (ircelywiis  tolii  that  tbe  wbol.'  c'ampaijin 
was  lieing  cunciiK'.U'il  u]ion  his  re|)ri'seiiiationK 
and  that  it  was  desirable  to  eoidirm  Colonel 
Allen's  information  indepen.lentlv.  an.]  iitider 
Ills  .iireetioMs   l.ieiit.'imnt Ch-m^l   .Ma.tlield,   then 

York,  was  able  in  tw.'ntv-fonr  hours  to  obtain 
in.leperid.-nt  pro-.f  ..f  I  be' fuel.       ■•  It 
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Colom-I  Allen  was  jH^rhaps  the 
nxist  conspicuous  ligure  in  the  field 
work  of  the  corps.      'Joueral  (ireely, 


with  the  Bssisiaiicfl  of   thu  Mexican   Telegraph 

Company  an.i  the  Westei'U  L'liiou  Tt'legraph 
Compaiiy.  ebaitereil  iho  Norwegian  ship  Adria 
at  New  York  and  litte.)  her  up  with  tbo  cable 
gear  of  the  Mexiean  Teh-graph  Coinpauy,  the 
only  available  fiel  in  the  I'liiteii  States,  and 
toriy-live  miles  of  ocean  cable  i(uietly  manu- 
fai.-turi'd  so  as  not  to  attract  general  attention, 
together  with  s|jecially  insulated  wire  for  use  on 
th.'  ground,  telogrHphic  and  telephonic  instru- 
ments, including  the  corps'  peculiar  device  for 
receiving  ami  sending  which  it  still  giuardB  from 
the  public,  an.i  other  eupplies.  This  expedition 
was  placed  itndcr  the  cointnatid  of  ('olonel  Allen 
at  Key  West,  who  overcame  the  refuaal  of  the 
captain  and  erew  to  sail  and  the  desertion  of 
thirteen  oitt  of  the  mxieen  skilled  cable  repairers, 
and  with  what  unskilled  assistants  he  could  has- 
tily gather  left  on  May  2»  secretly  to  cut  the 
cables  off  Santiaffo  and  arrange  for  cable  com- 
munication with  the  United  States.  "The  phys- 
ical obstacles  losucit«s  wereextraordinary,"  said 
(ieneral  Oreely,  "  i(.  U'ing  a  coral  coast  washed 
by  a  sea  that  deepens  with  a  rapidity  almost 
unknown  elst^wher.'.  tl^e  water  attaining  a  depth 
of  seven  thousand  I'eet  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  shore.  Hesides,  the  irregularity  ol  the 
coral  Uittoni  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  make 
dredging  with  ordinary  cable  gear eztrsmelf  dif • 
licultali.l  ineffective." 

Nevi'rtlieless.  in  one  week's  work,  within  range 
.if  tin-  Spanish  batteru's,  Colonel  Allen  cut  one 
.'able  twice  l>el'ore  his  work  was  intermpted  by 
thi^  navy's  botubardrncut,  and  a  Spanish  shell 
]iiissing  dirc-elly  ovci'  the  Aihia  made  her  cap- 
tain il.'al'  to  all  appeals  to  remain  longer  in  the 
diinger  which  he  bad  not  until  then  realized. 
The  olh.'r  cable  inii  ol'  Santiago  was,  therefore, 
never  evil,  and  in  s)>ite  ol'  r.'piirts  to  the  contrary, 
l'aj>1alii-<ienend  lllaii.'o  and  th.'  other  t^panish 
comnianders  liiid  eoii^Iant  cable  communication 
with    Madrid    until    Suriliiigo    was    surrendered, 
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except  for  the  two  days  tliat  tho  Eiijilisli  cable 
operators  left  Santiago  for  the  American  line;:. 
Colonel  Allen  then  went  to  Guantauatno  and  per' 
fected  an  independent  cable  coniinunication, 
which  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  t!ie  land 
wires  afterward  laid  for  the  artuy  and  afforded 
means  of  directly  reaching  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Greely  recommended  Uohmel  Allen  for  bre- 
vet brigadier- general  "for  his  eons|iicuoiis  gal- 
lantry and  persistent  efforts  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  in  an  unarmed  ship,  which 
resulted  in  tlie  destruction  of  one  of  the  enemy's 

General  Shaftcr  refused  to  allow  Lieut. -Col. 
Frank  Greene,  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Fifth 


Army  Corps,  to  Uko  with  the  Santiago  expedi- 
tion the  very  complete  lield  ti'Ii.'graphic  train 
which  General  Greely  had  ju'ovided  at  Tampa, 
and  persisted  in  the  refusal  even  when  General 
Greely  urged  liim  to  take  it,  ti'llitig  him  through 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Greene  that  he  would  find  it 
to  l>e  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  sjtriio  manner 
General  Shafter  refused  to  take  the  two  new 
balloons,  with  their  equipment,  which  General 
Greely  had  hurriedly  imporleil  from  Paris, 
grudgingly  permitting  the  signal  officers  to  take 
ftn  old  makeshift  balloon,  rudely  made  of  poor 
nuiterials,  which  had  hi'on  brought  tlown  before 
the  French  balloons  arrived.  Fortunately  General 
Greely  had  crowded  tlic  A  ihia  with  all  the  wire 
ftud  other  material  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  that  the  available  spaci-  permitted,  and  this 
Colonel  Allen  turned  over  to   I -ieutenant- Colonel 


Greene  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Shafter  e.\[iedi- 
tion,  and  with  it  Maj.  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  under 
the  directions  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene, 
gradually  constructed  a  telegraph  and  telephone 
line  that  ran  with  the  army  to  the  front,  and 
tlien  a  line  for  the  thirteen  miles  of  army  front, 
(jeneral  Shafter,  who  soon  realized  the  necessity 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  communication,  had 
added  to  the  natural  difRculties  of  the  dense 
chaparral,  the  daily  deluge  of  rain,  and  the  ciiar- 
actor  of  the  ground  by  depriving  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  telegraph  tools  and  equipment  left 
at  Tampa,  so  that,  as  Major  Stevens  says,  "  the 
party  had  but  their  hands  and  one  ])airof  pliers." 

But  they  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
land  cables  which  General  Greely  had  provid- 
ed, six  steel  wires  around  one  of  copper,  with 
unusual  insulation  of  nearly  pure  thick  rubber, 
light,  flexible,  and  of  great  tensile  strength. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Greene  said  of  it:  "Hap- 
pily provided  by  the  forethought  of  General 
Greely,  the  value  of  this  wire  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Having  no  polos  and  the  chaparral 
being  too  light  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  wire, 
the  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire  furnished  en- 
abled it  to  be  laid  upon  the  brush  as  far  back 
from  the  trail  or  road  as  possible,  or  on  the 
ground  itself  where  no  other  course  was  open." 

"From  early  morning  of  June  30,"  General 
Greely  says,  "  Major  Stevens  was  able  to  inform 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the 
field  that  through  the  cables  it  was  connected  by 
wire  with  America."  Moreover,  the  Signal  Corps 
kept  Genera!  Shafter  in  direct  communication  by 
telephone  with  his  sulxjrdinate  commanders,  and 
these  lines,  says  General  Greely,  "were  uninter- 
ruptedly maintained  under  the  firo  and  during 
the  progress  of  battle"  up  to  within  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy  and  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day  ;  besides  communicating  with  Admi- 
ral Sampson  through  a  telephone  stationed  near 
Aguadores.  General  Shafter  in  twenty  minutes 
could  get  a  message  to  President  McKinley  or  a 
reply  from  him,  and  in  twenty  seconds  could  com- 
municate with  his  right,  center,  and  left. 

"It  may  he  insisted,"  said  Genera!  Greelv, 
"that  apart  from  the  value  and  effect  of  potent 
words  of  inspiring  confi'ieiice  which  passed  from 
Washington  over  these  wires  in  the  glouuiy  hours 
of  the  siege,  these  lines  were  worth  more  to  the 
nation  in  the  single  month  of  July  than  luis  lieen 
the  cost  of  the  Signal  ('orfs  of  the  army  fiom  itK 
inception  since    IS.'i'J   to   the  pre 


■  ho 


il.i  1 


been  delayed  at  Santiago,  with  thi'  Sjiiinish  fully 
eqitipp'-ii  with  telegraphic  and  telephonic  com- 
munication, had  the  commanders  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  been  unable  to  communicate  with  each 
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other,  with  their  supply  depots,  or  with  the  co- 
operating fleet  save  by  iho  ineOium  of  their  few 
mounted  men,  when  hours  instead  uf  minutes 
must  have  elapsed  before  important  ordci'S  could 
have  been  given  or  answered.  Iii  addition,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  surmise  wbat  might  liave  Iiccd 
the  fate  of  tlic  fever-stricken  army  near  Santiago 
had  its  fortunes  and  movements  been  ilebated  by 
mail  instead  of  by  wire." 

General  ^hafter  had  not  allowed  the  Signal 
('orpH  to  land  until  Tive  days  after  tlie  main  body 
of  tlie  troops,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
day— June  2S — that  he  i)ermitted  Lieiitenant- 
(lolonel  Maxfield  to  bring  the  balloon  atiliore,  and 
then  ho  would  not  let  him  bring  with  it  the  gas 
generator,  l.mt  compelled  hiin  to  use  llie  reserve 
gas  stored  in  steel  tuWs,  so  that  only  one  infla- 
tion of  the  balloon  was  possible  instead  of  a 
dozen.  Thn  balloon  was  jHior  and  old  and  had 
been  damaged  by  the  extreme  heat  and  the  con- 
ditions on  the  transport  so  that  it  would  have  been 
eonaiJered  unsafe  to  use  in  time  of  jwiHce,  but 
Lieutenant -Colon  el  Maxlield,  having  bud  it  re- 
[laircil,  went  up  in  it  himself  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
Jiitie  311,  when  three  aseensioiiK  were  made, 
wliich  revealed  the  i)et«ilK  of  (,'erv(!ift's  fleet  and 
gave  glimpses  of  the  fortifications  and  valuablo 
information  aa  to  tho  roads  and  streams  in  front 
of  the  army.  All  this  so  pleased  General 
Shatter  that  he  determined  to  use  the  balloon  in 
l>attlo  the  next  day,  and  his  chief  engineer.  Col. 
George  Met!,  Derby,  who  ascended  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Maxfield  on  the  morning  of  July  1, 
comjielled  Lieu  tenant -Colonel  ?>laxfield  to  bring 
the  lialloon  just  over  the  skirmisb  line,  against 
Lientenant-Cohmel  Maxfield's  advice  that  the 
balloon  should  be  kept  in  the  rear.  The  balloon 
drew  the  lire  of  the  Spanish  and  not  only  was 
badly  hurt,  but  was  the  cause  of  damage  to  the 
troops  beneath  it,  including  the  Signal  Corps  de- 
tachment which  was  managing  it,  and  thia  fact 


seemed  to  olwcnre  in  the  reports  of  the  com- 
manding ofliccrB  the  valuable  information  which 
the  balloon  s<!cured,  and  it  was  retired  from 
further  active  service. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  duties.  General 
Ureely  liail  to  direct  the  military  telegraphic  cen- 
sol-ship,  which,  he  wishes  it  distinctly  undar- 
stooil,  was  not  a  press  censorship,  since  be 
ignored,  he  sayH,  "all  suggestions  looking  to 
intnrfeience  with  tho  free  and  untrammeled  pub- 
lication of  pn'ss  matter,  even  by  the  most  sensa- 
tional and  unpatriotic  of  journals."  "The  As- 
sociated Press,  the  Sun  I'ross  Association,  and 
many  of  the  leading  journals  in  a  most  patriotic 
spirit,"  continued  General  Greely,  "  ezpreaed 
freely  and  frequently  not  only  their  wilhngneeB, 
but  also  their  desire,  to  refrain  from  the  publica- 
tion of  any  information  that  would  embarraaathe 
administration  or  he  detrimental  to  the  succeM 
of  military  operations.  These  offers  were  not 
IMckwickian,  for  in  more  than  one  instance  in- 
formation of  the  highest  interest  to  the  public 
has  never  Ijeen  published  to  this  day,  being  held 
secret  by  press  associations,  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, and  editors,  as  calculated  if  given 
publicity  to  injure  the  national  cause."  The 
censorship  was  of  all  matter  which  paused  over 
tho  SIX  separate  cable  systems  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country,  the  cables  com- 
municating with  Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico,  and  the 
land  lines  of  P'lorida,  and  General  Greely,  faav* 
ing  taken  military  occupation  under  the  law  of 
these  cables  and  lines,  was  able,  with  the  hearty 
coiiperution  of  all  the  great  cable  and  telegnpli 
companies,  to  carry  on  the  censorship  with  the 
least  iuterfer<;nce  to  private  business  and  the 
greatest  rt^sults  to  the  (iovernmettt  ever  known 
in  such  work.  Lieut.  Grant  K((uircs  served 
longest  us  censor  of  ti'legraphs  at  New  York, 
which.  General  Gn-ely  says,  was  "  the  real  cen- 
ter of  teU'graphic  information." 
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SOME  VOLUNTEER  WAR  RELIEF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY  WILLIAM  HOWE  TOLMAN. 


IN  an  emergency  demanding  relief  on  a  large 
scale  the  service  rendered  by  the  smallest 
group  who  were  working  for  any  phase  of  relief 
is  of  value,  but  there  were  certain  organizations 
which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  account  of  their 
representative  character  and  because  they  were 
able  to  accomplish  larger  results  through  the 
larger  sum  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal.  It 
is  of  interest  and  value  to  inquire  what  were  the 
reasons  for  this  larger  measure  of  usefulness  and 
to  study  the  administrative  methods  which  lead 
to  definite  results.  It  will  be  found  that  apart 
from  the  mere  money  given  for  relief,  the  most 
effective  "esults  were  based  on  personal  service, 
which  vitalized  the  dollars,  transmitting  them 
into  tactful  sympathy  and  the  immediate  relief 
of  distress.  The  unselfishness  and  the- patriotism 
of  many  a  group  of  workers  were  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  sought  cooperation 
and  affiliation  with  any  other  group  which  was 
working  along  similar  lines,  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing the  service  as  wide  as  possible. 

Very  early  in  January,  1898,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Christian  Herald  felt  that  something  should 
be  done  at  once  whereby  the  sympathy  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  physical  suffering  in  Cuba  could  be 
translated  into  actual  relief.  The  columns  of  the 
paper  were  offered  as  a  kind  of  collection  agency 
for  the  raising  of  money  and  supplies.  The  State 
Department  at  Washington  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Adee  accepted  the  general  plan,  but  widened 
its  scope  by  the  appointment  of  a  National  Relief 
Committee  of  three,  namely  :  Stephen  E.  Bar- 
ton, of  the  American  Red  Cross,  chairman ; 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  and  Dr. 
Louis  Klopsch,  proprietor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 

All  contributions  were  publicly  acknowledged, 
and  by  the  end  of  January  two  shipments  each 
week  were  being  made.  By  February  many 
relief  committees  were  organized  to  cooperate 
with  the  National.  For  special  needs  special 
provisions  were  made.  Thus  General  Lee  early 
in  February  needed  nurses  ;  through  the  fund 
raised  by  the  Christian  Herald  25  nurses  were 
sent  and  their  payment  guaranteed.  February  4 
word  was  received  from  Clara  Barton  that  she 
would  go  to  Cuba  to  take  up  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  and  the  administration 
of  relief  work  ;  the  same  paper  guaranteed  her 
$lOyOOO  a  month  for  immediate  relief. 


In  March  a  division  of  the  work  was  made,  the 
Red  Cross  domg  the  hospital  and  asylum  and 
kindred  work,  while  the  feeding  of  the  destitute 
was  undertaken  by  the  others.  Special  work  for 
the  orphaned  children  was  undertaken  through 
the  opening  of  the  Lee  Orphanage,  which  cared 
for  about  70  children  at  one  time.  The  ^*  Silent 
Sufferers'  Fund "  was  also  planned  for  those 
particularly  distressing  cases  that  preferi-od  to 
suffer  in  silence  rather  than  make  their  needs 
known. 

As  introductory  to  the  relief  organizations 
during  the  actual  progress  of  the  war,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  response  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons  to  the  sentiments  of  pity 
and  the  need  to  do  something  to  relieve  the 
starvation,  nakedness,  and  distress  of  tlie  Cubans. 
The  National  Relief  Committee  responded  to  the 
need  for  food,  but  the  contribution  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  order,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  was  a 
supply  of  clothing  forwarded  each  week  to  Cuba 
through  the  proprietor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
of  New  York,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Relief  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  King's  Daughters  then  became  a  Cuban  Re- 
lief Committee  and  appealed  for  material  to  be 
made  into  garments  for  the  needy  Cuban  women, 
the  various  local  circles  of  the  order  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  working  in  their  home  com- 
munity and  sending  the  results  to  tlie  Central 
Committee  in  New  York.  Supplies  of  cloth 
were  received  in  such  large  quantity  that  a 
sewing- room  was  opened  in  Astor  Place,  New 
York,  where  those  women  needing  work  were 
employed  to  do  the  sewing,  thus  relieving  some- 
what their  own  necessities,  while  the  final  result 
of  their  labors  went  to  alleviate  the  distress  in 
Cuba.  The  shipments  of  garments  were  for- 
warded each  week  till  the  ports  were  closed,  the 
last  lot  of  5,000  having  been  sent  by  the  Texas. 

March  22  a  call  was  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth  for  some  naovement  on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  the  country  to  aid  in  war 
relief  work.  Previous  to  that  she  had  written  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  to  sei^  if  tlio 
plan  she  had  in  mind  would  receive  their  sanction 
if  carried  out,  because  she  realized  that  tlie  most 
effective  work  could  be  accomplished  through 
close  cooperation  with  the  governmental  authori- 
ties.    They  rephed  affirmatively  and   the  work 
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was  begun,  resulting  in  the  Women's  National 
"War  Relief  Association,  incorporated  at  Albany 
May  31,  1898.  Its  president  was  Mrs.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  its  director  general  Mrs.  Ellen  Har- 
din Walworth,  and  its  assistant  director-general 
Hellen  Miller  Gould.  The  board  of  vice-presi- 
dents comprised  Mrs.  Attorney-GeneralJohn W. 
Griggs,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  wives  of  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  lihode  Island,  Il- 
linois, Virginia,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Ohio,  North  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Washington,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Montana,  Arkansas,  South  Da- 
kota, West  Virginia,  Maine,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Mrs.  John  Sherwood, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dick- 
inson, Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  and  Mrs.  William 
W.  Teall. 

May  9  tlie  (constitution  was  adopted,  which 
stated  its  object  in  three  sections  :  ''  Section  1. 
To  give  expression  in  a  practical  way  to  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  women  of  the  nation 
by  finding  nutans  to  supplement  with  material 
aid  the  sacrifices  of  time,  strength,  and  life  made 
by  the  men  of  the  nation  in  the  present  war. 
Section  2.  To  keep  in  remembrance  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  the  preservation  of  liberty  which 
made  this  war  necessary,  and  to  cultivate  a  sen- 
sitive regard  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
flag.  Section  3.  To  collect  money  and  have  it 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  in  the  army 
and  navy,  according  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  the  Navy,  and  the  surgeon -general." 

The  association  was  incorporated  under  the 
control  of  a  national  and  executive  committee 
and  a  board  of  directors.  A  certain  amount  of 
autonomy  was  given  each  local  branch,  but  the 
policy  was  shaped  by  the  central  body.  Auxil- 
iaries or  local  committees  were  foruKnl  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  among  organizations  and 
churches,  or  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  could  combine  to  do  efficient  work. 
Reports  were  made  individually  or  in  groups  to 
the  Executive  Conmiittee.  Eacli  auxiliary  was 
free  as  to  the  details  of  its  work,  which  must 
(!onform  to  the  direct  j)urposes  of  the  association. 
The  officers  were  a  secretary,  to  keep  a  full 
record  of  names  and  payments,  and  a  treasurer, 
to  receive  funds  and  to  forward  them  in  sums  of 
not  less  tlian  five  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Members  of  all  commit- 
tees were  ex-officio  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. The  machinery  was  somewhat  ponder- 
ous, but  in  view  of  the  speed  necessary  and  tlie 
emergent  demands  it  was  as  useful  as  could  be 
expected. 


The  call  was  so  urgent  for  money  and  suppliet 
that  their  collection  was  pushed  in  New  York, 
because  the  association  could  not  take  the  time  to 
perfect  the  administrative  machinery  for  auxili- 
ary collections,  although  large  numbers  responded 
on  their  own  initiative. 

The  first  money  was  used  in  fitting  out  the 
ship  Reh'e/with  a  carbonating  plant,  electric  faiu, 
canvas  awnings,  food,  and  medical  supplieib 
After  a  personal  visit  to  Fortress  Monroe  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  special  need  for  care  for 
the  convalescents,  particularly  in  the  cooking  of 
their  food.  Witli  the  cooperation  of  the  authori- 
ties ten  chefs y  with  an  equal  number  of  assistants, 
were  at  once  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.  On  behalf 
of  the  Woman's  War  Relief  Association  Mrs. 
Walworth  was  at  Fortress  Monroe  when  the  first 
sick  came  in  from  Santiago  on  the  transports,  and 
was  able  to  respond  to  tlieir  immediate  needs  with 
food  and  clotliing.  By  the  consent  of  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Hospital 
Corps,  9  nurses  were  kept  at  Fortress  Monroe 
from  July  9  to  October  10.  In  addition  to  tlie 
18  cooks  tliat  were  sent  the  association  contrib- 
uted $100  a  week  for  the  convalescent  table. 
Three  tliousand  dollars  was  distributed  through 
official  channels  to  aid  in  the  equipment  of  tiie 
ambulance  ships  Relief,  of  the  War  Department, 
and  Solace,  of  the  Navy  Department.  Hospital 
supplies  and  flannel  bands  were  sent  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  vSantiago. 

In  addition  to  tliis  work,  after  the  close  of  the 
war  i{52,500  worth  of  supplies  were  sent  to  San- 
tiago, and  also  a  steam  launch,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600, 
was  su[)plied  for  the  yellow- fever  hospital  about 
two  miles  from  Santiago.  The  launch  took  the 
place  of  a  row-boat  which  had  been  used  by  the 
nurses.  AVlien  the  sick  and  convalescents  began 
to  be  sent  home  tliti  association  placed  nearly 
2,000  men  in  dilTtMont  country  hospitals  and 
in  homes,  and  in  cacli  case  official  returns  re- 
garding oach  solditjr  w(»n^  s(^nt  to  the  war  au- 
thorities, so  that  to  tlu^  last  the  government  offi- 
cials were  formally  notificMJ. 

The  treasurer  of  tin*  association  is  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Raymond,  who  n^portod  on  November  10  :  Total 
receipts  from  May  HI,  t?");?, 01 4. 50  ;  expenditures, 
$40,170.58;   credit  l)ahince,  ifeG, 535.01. 

August  10  iMrs.  Walworth  visited  Montauk 
Point,  and  was  then*  when  th(^  convalescent 
troops  wcvi)  rcccivcMl  and  remained  until  Sep- 
tembtM*.  From  the  fact  that  she  was  on  the 
ground  she  was  abU^  to  send  home  intelligently 
for  just  what  su|)[>li<\s  were  needed,  chiefly  food- 
stuffs and  medicines  for  the  camp.  The  associa- 
tion sent  wonien  nurses  to  Montauk,  and  the  two 
men  nurses  whom  th(>y  previously  provided  were 
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then  detailed  to  care  for  the  dead.  There  was 
the  closest  and  most  cordial  cooperation  with  all 
the  other  relief  agencies  at  Camp  Wikoff. 

As  the  sick  and  wounded  were  being  sent 
home  the  problem  of  their  reception  and  care  in 
homes  was  a  pressing  one.  That  was  followed 
by  the  need  of  care  for  convalescents. 

Shortly  after  the  court  of  inquiry  made  its 
report  the  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  William 
Cxerry  Slade,  determined  that  they  must  do  their 
V,  share  toward  the  relief  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
to  the  front.  In  looking  about  where  to  render 
the  most  effective  service,  thev  found  that  cer- 
tain  corners  of  the  field  were  already  occupied. 
June  1  it  was  decided  that  the  particular  work  of 
this  society  would  concern  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  until  they  should  receive  their  pay  and 
be  able  to  care  for  themselves.  A  committee  of 
five  conferred  with  the  New  York  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families'  Protective  .Association,  to  see 
how  the  wisest  cooperation  could  be  effected, 
with  the  result  that  the  New  England  Women 
were  to  be  represented  on  the  board  of  the  latter 
society  by  six  members.  The  women  were  to 
care  for  the  personal  wants  of  the  soldiers,*  pro- 
viding what  money  they  could,  and  the  rest 
would  be  supplied  by  the  other  society.  June  1 3 
headquarters  were  opened.  The  executive  staff, 
among  other  officers,  included  two  investigators, 
who  personally  examined  those  who  were  report- 
ed to  them,  so  that  the  wisest  help  might  be 
extended  in  the  most  helpful  way.  The  society 
preferred  to  use  its  own  investigators,  who  liad 
the  relief,  so  that  the  recipients  might  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  public  or  private 
charity.  One  hundred  and  seventy -five  families 
were  being  cared  for,  the  men's  society  paying 
the  rentals. 

One  sub-committee  of  the  women  interested 
the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  as  they  met 
them  during  the  summer.  A  sum  uf  money  was 
raised  by  them,  besides  garments.  A  summer 
cottage  was  maintained  at  Lake  Mohegan,  where 
wives  and  families  needing  an  outing  were  sent. 
Each  member  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  of 
twenty -five  received  20  families  to  whom  she  was 
to  give  personal  care.  Some  women  were  sent 
to  the  hospitals  ;  otliers  needing  a  brief  period 
of  rest  were  sent  to  the  country  home. 

May  12,  under  the  presidency  of  Maj.  John 
Byrne,  the  New  York  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Protective  Association  was  organized,  but  not 
incorporated.  Major  Byrne  and  those  interested 
with  him  knew  what  the  Civil  War  meant  to  the 
families  of  those  at  the  front,  so  the  object  of  the 
association  was  to  assist  the  families  of  men  in 
the  city  of  New  York  who  had  volunteered  in  the 


army  or  navy  or  were  serving  in  any  capacity  in 
the  defense  of  our  country.  Membership  in  the 
association  depended  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
a  year.  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive  Board  of  thirty  members  and  com- 
posed as  follows  :  the  general  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  chairmen  of  all  the  general  com- 
mittees, and  sixteen  members,  the  latter  to  be 
nominated  by  the  president  and  approved  by  the 
association. 

The  Finance  Committee  appointed  all  the  can- 
vassers and  determined  the  form  of  subscription 
papers.  All  the  expenditures  were  supervised 
bv  a  Committee  on  Disburseiiients  and  the  ac- 
counts  audited  by  them  ;  thoy  were  especially 
charged  with  seeing  that  the  liabilities  did  not 
exceed  the  available  assets  of  the  association.  A 
Committee  on  Entertainments  supervised  their 
character  and  controlled  in  general  all  meetings 
ordered  by  the  board.  The  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation and  Relief  was  a  very  important  one, 
as  943  families  came  under  their  care  through 
their  own  investigators,  although  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  were  used  in  some 
instances.  Emergent  aid  was  based  on  careful 
investigation.  The  chairman  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  each  soldier  whose  family  applied  for 
relief,  asking  liim  to  keep  away  from  the  can- 
teen, for  the  sake  of  sending  home  just  as  much 
money  as  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Auxiliary  Societies  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  the  aid  and 
support  of  other  organizations,  so  that  all  organ- 
izations in  New  York  which  were  working  with 
a  kindred  object  might  become  a  part  of  this 
organization,  thereby  making  the  work  more 
efficient  and  avoiding  a  duplication  of  assistance. 
In  response  to  this,  affiliation  was  made  by  the 
Women's  Patriotic  League  and  the  Women's 
War  Relief  Commission.  The  National  Society 
of  New  England  Women  cared  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  families  tliat  were  given  to  them. 

The  association  is  now  working  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  all  soldiers  whose  families  are  in 
need  and  who  are  entitled  to  such  discharge. 
The  War  Department  has  usually  acted  on  their 
lecommendations,  and  an  attempt  is  now  making 
to  get  the  War  Department  to  pay  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  soldier's  wages  directly  to  his 
family. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin, 
first  vice-president,  assisted  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  summer  home  on  Lake  Mohegan,  wliere 
wives  and  families  needing  the  outing  were  sent. 
The  North  American  Trust  Company  also  cooper- 
ated by  subscribing  for  $500  worth  of  war  bonds 
for  each  family,  which  they  carried  until  able  to 
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dispose  of  them  at  a  profit  of  $24,  which  profit 
was  paid  over  to  the  families. 

The  total  receipts  to  September  30,  including 
cash  in  hand,  wore  )J530, 692.70.  Tiie  disburse- 
ments were  as  follows  : 

General  outdoor  relief |17,6?2.80 

Clerical,  telegraniH,  and  post 585. ?2 

Rent 26.00 

Wages  and  ialx)r,  chiefly  in  making  up  gar- 
ments   2,975.67 

Provisions 99.85 

Clothing «)8.:U 

Total ?22,258.38 

The  receipts  from  an  cntcrtainnient  amounted 
to  158,972.  ■)(),  from  general  siihscriptions  to  ij5l9,- 
985.89,  and  from  memlxM's'  dues  to  J5;1,7.'M.;>7. 
All  accounts  were  audited  inontlily  by  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Disbursement  Committee.  The  treas- 
urer was  tlie  Hon.  Thonuis  L.  .lames. 

The  International  Hrotlierliood  I^eague,  which 
is  the  departnu'iit  for  practical  work  of  tin; 
Universal  Brotherhood  organization,  founded  in 
1897  by  Mrs.  Katlierine  A.  Tingley,  its  ])n»si- 
dent,  ha.s  for  its  s(?venth  object  the  reli(»f  of 
"  human  suff(»ring  resulting  from  Hood,  famine, 
war,  and  other  calamities,  and  generally  to  ex- 
tend aul,  help,  and  comfort  to  sulTering  humanity 
throughout  tlie  world.''  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  a  "  war  relief  call "  was  sent  early  in  Au- 
gust to  the  UKunbers  of  the  l(?ague  asking  for 
contributions  in  money,  supi)lies.  and  provisions 
for  the  sick,  s})e(!ifying  the  necessary  articles. 
The  appeal  met  with  an  imuKidiate  response  from 
members  of  the  different  branches  throughout 
the  country.  Provisions  and  contributions  wen? 
received  to  a  small  extent  from  tli<j  public  through 
the  activity  of  the  members  of  the  league,  but 
practically  all  the  aid  in  mon(»y  and  servicer  came 
from  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Through  tin*  courtesy  of  (ioneral  AVheeler 
three   large    hospital    tents  were  sc^nt    from  the 


commissary  department,  and  these,  with  several 
others,  were  put  up  along  the  road  leading  to 
(^amp  Wikoff,  close  to  the  depot.  Members  of 
the  h»ague  volunte(?red  their  services,  and  the 
work  was  continued  at  the  camp  three  weeks. 
During  that  time  about  60  soldiers  were  occu- 
pants of  th(j  hospital  })eds,  and  probably  several 
thousand  sick  soldiers  rec(»ived  outdoor  medical 
treatment  and  delicacies.  About  75  were  sent 
from  these  and  from  the  general  liospital  to  two 
otlnu*  hospitals  of  the  league.  A  two-horse  con- 
V(\vanc(»  was  used  exclusiv(?ly  for  carrying  sick, 
W(;ak,  and  tired  soldi(»rs  between  camps  and  the 
d(^pot.  Hy  this  means  also  the  various  regiments 
were  visited  and  suitable  requisites  disjKsnsed  for 
the  ("omfort  of  needy  soldiers.  An  empty  store 
on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  was  a 
de])ot  to  r(M*eiv(^  supplies  for  the  camp  and  for 
shipment  to  ('uba. 

In  conclusion,  a  study  of  the  volunteer  war 
relief  associations  shows  (1)  the  absence  of  petty 
rivalries  and  j(?alousies  and  the  willingness  to  do 
wliatever  would  accomplish  results  ;  (2)  the  need 
of  immediate  relief  of  actual  physical  suffering 
in  cam])  and  hospital  excuses  actions  that  could 
justly  b(»  criticised  in  th(i  calm  of  peaceful  times; 
(.'})  a  necressity  for  business  methods  and  a  com- 
\)\iiW.  H'cord  of  actual  results,  not  for  the  sake  of 
business  and  statistics,  but  l)ecause  care  in  this 
directi(^n  will  (?conomize  time  and  effort  in  meet- 
ing anoth(?r  similar  emergency.  After  the  work 
of  relief  has  been  done,  the  In^st  organization 
shouM  be  made  to  serv(*  as  an  object-lesson  on  how 
to  do  elTtM!tive  work  again  ;  (4)  the  nucleus  of 
som(»  kind  of  an  organization  should  be  continued 
for  tlie  sake  of  its  administrative  machinery,  so 
that  the  collective  piety  an<l  sympathy  of  the  en- 
tin*  country  can  instantly  Im»  vitalized  for  any 
phase  of  enuM-gent  relief  ;  (.'>)  that  materialism  and 
gr(M»d  wen*  not  superior  to  altruism  and  patriot- 
ism, as  expressed  in  social  and  personal  service. 


THE  FEDERAL  TAXATION   OF   INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE. 


BY   PROF.  HENRY   C.   ADAMS. 
(Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


WHETHER  hailed  with  enthusiasm  or  rec- 
ognized with  reluctance,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  situation  of  the  American  people 
is  not  what  it  was  before  the  late  war.  Political 
responsibilities  have  been  broadened  and  com- 
niercial  aspirations  have  been  strengthened.  A 
new  opportunity  of  development  has  revealed  it- 
self upon  which  the  nation  seems  eager  to  enter. 
A  change  so  fundamental  brings  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity of  readjustment  in  many  directions,  but 
nowhere  is  this  necessity  more  imperative  than 
in  connection  with  the  finances  of  the  federal 
Government.  Not  only  must  revenue  be  in- 
creased, but  the  revenue  system  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  a  sovereign  liable  to  frequent  dip. 
lomatic  complications  and  of  a  people  determined 
to  extend  their  foreign  trade.  The  problem  thus 
presented  is  as  diflBcult  in  its  details  as  it  is  com- 
prehensive in  its  interests,  but  there  is  no  thought 
of  entering  upon  its  full  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  Proceeding  rather  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  such  a  revision  of  the  revenue 
system  is  demanded  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  laws  which  impose  taxes  into  harmony  with 
the  broader  ideas  likely  in  the  future  to  control 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  this  paper  to  suggest  a  line  of  argument 
in  the  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  should  find  place  in 
the  revised  revenue  system  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

ELASTICITY    IN    REVENUE. 

The  first  step  in  such  an  argument  naturally 
deals  with  the  character  of  a  revenue  system  ad- 
equate to  the  needs  of  the  federal  Government, 
And  the  controlling  consideration  on  this  point  is 
that  the  federal  Government  administers  for  a 
sovereign  State,  and  is  consequently  clothed  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  war  and  peace.  Being 
thus  exposed  to  unforeseen  exigencies  and  to  un- 
usual fiscal  demands,  it  is  evident  that  a  revenue 
system  adjusted  to  its  requirements  should  not 
only  provide  ample  revenue,  but  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  respond  quickly  to  changes  in  law. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  late  war  the  treasury  ex- 
igency was  met  by  expanding  the  internal  revenue 
system.     Certain  duties  which  had  not  for  a  long 


time  been  used  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  public  need.  The  »' war  revenue  act*'  must 
be  conceded  to  have  been  a  success.  It  opened 
.  up  a  new  source  of  revenue  quickly  and  without 
unusual  expense,  it  provided  adequately  for  the 
support  of  public  credit,  and  it  lent  its  influence 
to  the  diplomacy  of  Government  by  showing 
strength  of  treasury  policies  and  elasticity  in 
public  revenue. 

The  reason  why  this  act  succeeded  is  instruct- 
ive and  bears  a  peculiar  significance  for  the 
question  under  discussion.  Although  most  of 
the  internal  revenue  duties  imposed  from  1861 
to  1865  had  been  repealed  after  having  served 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  internal  revenue  organization  had  not 
been  abolished,  and  for  this  reason  tlie  Govern- 
ment was  in  a  position  to  avoid  those  serious  de- 
lays which  in  1812  and  in  1861  proved  so  serious 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Treasury.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  federal  revenue  system  as  it  existed 
before  the  late  war  provided  for  elasticity  in  rev- 
enue by  the  remission  of  stamp  duties  and  other 
analogous  duties  during  a  period  of  peace,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  reimposed  to  make 
headway  against  fiscal  emergency  in  time  of  war'; 
and  many  considerations  might  be  urged  in  favor 
of  such  an  adjustment  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  federal  revenue  system. 

A    NEW    SOURCE    REQUIRED. 

If  the  above  statement  be  accepted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  war  revenue 
act  ought,  now  that  peace  has  returned,  to  be 
again  remitted,  since  otherwise  they  could  not 
again  be  used  to  make  headway  against  a  future 
exigency.  To  retain  these  taxes  would  be  to 
destroy  that  feature  of  the  federal  system  by 
which  the  finances  of  the  nation  during  the  re- 
cent war  were  so  easily  and  effectively  controlled. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  war  has  entailed  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  annual  budget,  it  is 
evident  that  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  war  taxes  must  be  made  good  by 
some  new  form  of  taxation.  When  one  considers 
what  is  implied  in  the  demand  of  the  nation  for 
a  more  extended  foreign  trade,  it  is  probable 
that  customs  duties  can  be  made  to  contribute 
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more  than  they  now  contribute  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  permanent  features  of  the  internal 
revenue  system — that  is  to  say,  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  and  tobac 
cos — will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  continue 
to  be  charged  with  very  high  revenue  rates. 
One  is  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  a 
new  source  of  revenue  must  be  opened  to  the 
federal  Government,  for  in  no  other  manner  can 
the  needed  revenue  be  secured  without  destroy- 
ing the  ability  of  the  system  to  respond  quickly 
to  an  exigency  demand. 

The  same  conclusion — namely,  that  a  new  source 
of  revenue  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress — would  be  arrived  at  in  case  the  re- 
cently imposed  war  taxes  should  be  retained  as  a 
source  of  permanent  income.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  ])e  that  on  this  assumption  the  new 
.tax(»s  would  be  obliged  to  serve  as  exigency 
taxes.  In  whatever  way,  then,  the  problem  be 
regarded,  an  expansion  of  th(j  federal  revenue 
system  seems  imperative,  and  the  suggestion 
here  submitted  is  that  the  needcul  revenue  be 
secured  through  the  selection  by  Congress  of 
interstate  commerce  as  an  object  of  taxation. 

THE    NEED    OF    UNIFORMITY. 

A  consideration  of  the  financial  necessity  of  a 
new  source  of  revenue  would  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  argument  by  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  may  be  termed  the  argument  of 
historical  sequence.  'The  federal  control  and 
taxation  of  inland  commerce  find  support  at  the 
present  time  in  those  considerations  so  success- 
fully urged  in  favor  of  Congressional  control 
and  taxation  of  foreign  commerce  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Conditions  have 
changed,  but  the  reasons  remain.  It  was  not 
alone  the  need  of  revenue  wliich  induced  the 
States  to  concede  to  Congress  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  imports  ;  the  necessity  of  uniformity 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  commerce  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  healthful  trade 
and  industry  were  equally  imperative.  Says 
Webster:  <<The  entire  purpose  for  which  the 
delegates  assembled  at  Annapolis  was  to  devise 
means  for  the  uniform  regulation  of  trade." 
Says  Chief  Justice  Marshall  :  * '  The  power  over 
commerce  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  primary  objects 
for  which  the  people  of  America  adopted  their 
Constitution."  It  is  true  that  this  discussion 
held  in  mind  foreign  rather  than  internal  com- 
merce, but  the  arguments  wliicli  were  then  urged 
8o  effectively  apply  with  equal  force  to  tlie  prop- 
osition that  Congress  should  be  granted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence,  if  not  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction, over  inland  traffic. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  185,000 


miles  of  railroad,  and  the  tonnage  annnally  cftr- 
ried  over  these  lines  is  in  excess  of  95,000,000,- 
000  ton -miles.  This  network  of  railroads  it  is 
which  creates  an  industrial  unit  out  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  lifeless  union.  Inland  com- 
merce, like  foreign  commerce,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  national  life,  and  it  ia 
essential,  in  order  that  it  may  be  worked  for  the 
highest  benefit  of  the  nation,  that  it  should  be 
conducted  under  uniform  rules  and  uniform  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that  the  need 
of  uniform  control  over  interstate  traffic  is  now 
as  vital  as  was  the  necessity  of  uniform  control 
over  foreign  trade  in  1789.  The  fundamental 
relations  are  the  same,  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions are  the  same,  the  significance  of  uniformity 
is  the  same,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  should 
Congress,  availing  itself  of  the  necessity  pf  re- 
organizing the  federal  revenue  system,  introduce, 
so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  an  harmonious  system 
of  railroad  taxation. 

FEDERAL  VERSUS  STATE  TAXATION. 

The  argument  from  historic  sequence  then  re- 
duces itself,  under  present  conditions,  to  the 
claim  that  CJongress  should  undertake  the  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  because  a  reasonable 
adjustment  of  railroad  taxation  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not,  indeed,  impossible,  so  long  as  it 
continues  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  governments.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  federal  finances  are  independent  of  the 
finances  of  the  States,  the  municipalities,  and  the 
minor  civil  divisions.  The  taxpayer  is  a  citizen 
of  each  grade  of  government  and  is  equally 
interested  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
revenue  systems  of  each.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  Congress  lias  no  jurisdiction  over  State 
finances,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  formally 
responsil)le  for  the  inconsistencies  and  complexi- 
ties that  exist  in  the  taxing  laws  of  the  several 
States  ;  but  this  is  no  reas(m  why  the  revenue 
needed  by  tlir  federal  GoYernment  should  not  be 
raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite,  if  not  to 
compel,  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Legislatures.  It  is  primarily  in  the  inter- 
est of  State  and  local  taxation  that  Congress 
should  undertake  the  taxation  as  well  as  the  con- 
trol of  interstate  commerce. 

CONFI'SION    IN    THE    PRESENT    STSTElf. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  State 
Legislatures,  unaided  bj  the  federal  Govemment| 
cannot  frame  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  railroad 
taxation.  Railroad  service  follows  the  demand 
for  transportation,  and,  consequently,  railroad 
construction  and  the  operations  of  railroad 
property  disregard  local  boundaries.    To  express 
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this  in  another  way,  commercial  jurisdiction  of 
railroad  corporations  extends  beyond  the  political 
jurisdiction  of  the  governments  which  impose 
taxes  upon  them,  and  confusion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  One  cannot  discover  the  manner  in  which 
a  railroad  property  is  taxed  without  inquiring 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  all  the  States  through 
which  it  operates.  Were  there  some  common 
understanding  respecting  the  principles  according 
to  which  revenue  legislation  should  be  drawn, 
this  plurality  of  legislative  centers  might  not  lead 
to  any  great  confusion  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
understanding,  and  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people  there  has  been  no  serious  effort 
to  arrive  at  such  an  understanding.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  State  taxation  of  railroad  property 
is  full  of  complexities  and  inconsistencies,  and 
being  thus  devoid  of  system  cannot  be  effect- 
ively and  advantageously  administered.  The 
student  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  group  local 
revenue  laws  about  some  three  or  four  general 
methods,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  contigu- 
ous States  will  follow  the  same  method,  and 
consequently  the  fact  is  of  little  importance  so 
far  as  harmony  in  the  general  system  is  con- 
cerned. 

DOUBLE   TAXATION    AND    KINDRED    EVILS    GROWING 
OUT   OF   THE   CONFLICT    OF   LAWS. 

The  evils  of  such  a  condition  are  both  specific 
and  general  in  their  character.  The  specific  evil 
is  thfl^  the  laws  of  railroad  taxation  not  only  pre- 
sent a  motive  for  evading  tax  payments,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  the  means  by  which 
evasion,  to  some  degree  at  least,  may  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  true  because  the  inconsistencies 
which  they  embody  are  of  the  nature  of  double 
taxation,  a  fact  which  renders  it  comparatively 
easy  for  a  corporation  operating  in  several  juris- 
dictions to  play  off  the  demands  of  one  State 
against  those  of  another.  This  is  no  place  to 
enter  upon  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  that  the  evil  to  which  reference  is  madS* 
is  very  real  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  given  the  subject  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion. The  general  evils  that  follow  the  present 
unsystematic  method  of  taxing  railroads  are  no 
lees  serious^  though  perhaps  more  difficult  of 
statement.  They  are  such  as  inevitably  arise  out 
of  inconsistencies  in  statute  law.  The  courts  in 
their  vain  attempt  to  arrive  at  harmony  have 
only  succeeded  in  increasing  the  confusion  that 
surrounds  the  subject  by  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phraseology  of  revenue  legislation. 
A  dictionary  of  taxing  terms  supported  by  quo- 
tations from  court  decisions  upon  tax  laws  would 
make  a  very  curious  book  ;^  indeed,  so  divergent 
is  the  meaning  attached  to  the  same  phrases  by 


different  courts  that  a  general  enactment  designed 
to  establish  harmonious  practice  throughout  the 
country  would  be  obliged  to  accompany  its  text 
by  a  series  of  legislative  definitions.  This  con- 
fusion reaches  out  in  many  directions,  and  not 
least  among  the  mischiefs  which  it  works  are 
the  numerous  casuistries  to  which  it  leads  both 
assessors  and  assessed.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
so  common  a  result  of  the  administration  of 
revenue  laws  that  it  has  ceased  to  excite  com- 
ment. 

THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    AND    THE     RAILROADS. 

Many  plans  have  been  urged  for  overcoming 
the  evils  incident  to  the  present  situation,  but 
never,  I  believe,  has  the  easiest  and  simplest 
method  of  procedure  claimed  attention.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  here  submitted  is  that 
the  federal  Government,  being  the  only  govern-, 
ment  that  enjoys  a  jurisdiction  coincident  with 
internal  trade,  should  force  uniformity  in  the 
taxation  of  railroads  by  subjecting  interstate  com- 
merce to  federal  taxation.  The  reason  why  this 
plan  has  never  before  received  consideration  is 
that  railroads  did  not  assume  their  modern  sig- 
nificance until  about  1870,  and  from  that  time 
until  within  recent  years  the  federal  Government 
has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  surplus  revenue. 
This  situation  no  longer  exists.  The  revenue  of 
the  central  Government  must  be  increased,  and 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  country  should  this 
revision  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  road  of 
reform  for  State  and  local  taxation  in  so  far  as 
the  revenue  systems  of  the  several  grades  of  gov- 
ernment come  into  contact. 

FEDERAL  AND    STATE    SYSTEMS   COMPLEMENTARY. 

Let  US  notice  briefly  what  influence  the  federal 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  would  be  likely 
to  exert  upon  railroad  taxation  by  the  States, 
and,  indeed,  that  influence  is  so  direct  and  simple 
that  even  its  exhaustive  statement  would  be 
brief.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  earnings 
rather  than  valuation,  cost,  or  physical  descrip- 
tion is  the  correct  basis  for  the  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, and  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
Congress  would  select  the  earnings  on  interstate 
commerce  as  the  basis  of  its  Wy-  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  segregaticft  of  this  class  of 
earnings  would  disclose  at  the  same  time  that 
portion  of  railroad  earnings  which  pertain  to  the 
States,  and  one  may  confidently  predict  that  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state earnings  of  railroads  by  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment would  induce  the  States  to  accept  the 
earnings  upon  State  traffic  as  the  basis  of  State 
taxation.     Should  this  simple  and  approved  base 
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of  railroad  assessments  be  substituted  for  the 
complexities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  existing 
conglomeration  of  revenue  laws,  and  should  the 
terms  employed  in  the  local  laws  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  federal  law  and  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  manner,  the  problem  of  the  taxation  of  this 
class  of  corporations  would  be  well-nigh  solved. 
Tax  evasion  would  be  impossible,  tax  duplication 
would  be  avoided,  and  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  trend  toward  uniformity  in  the  tax -rate. 
This  result,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of 
this  source  of  revenue  to  the  federal  Government, 
would  amply  justify  Congress  in  undertaking  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 

A   CENTRAL    BUREAU    OF    STATISTICS    AND 

ACCOUNTS. 

Besides  the  financial  argumjnt  and  the  argu- 
ment from  historic  sequence,  yet  another  con- 
sideration may  be  urged  in  support  of  this 
proposition.  The  extension  of  the  federal  taxing 
system  to  internal  trade  would  be  of  decided  ad- 
vantage to  railroad  commissioners  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
them.  This  is  no  place  to  review  the  activities 
of  railroad  commissioners,  but  upon  one  point 
there  can  be  no  question.  Their  experience  has 
rendered  evident  to  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
success  the  importance  of  information  of  many 
sorts.  Casual  statements,  whether  true  or  false, 
are  of  relatively  little  use.  Information  to  be 
effective  must  be  continuous  from  year  to  year 
and  come  directly  from  those  who  operate  the 
lines.  This  has  led  to  a  keen  appreciation,  on 
the  part  of  public  officials,  of  the  necessity  of  an 
authoritative  system  of  accounts.  The  federal 
commission  in  its  reports  to  Congress  has  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a 
bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts,  with  clearly 
defined  authority  over  the  auditing  departments 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sioners in  their  convention  of  two  years  ago 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  that  held  the  same 
end  in  view.  There  is  no  doubt  upon  this  point 
respecting  the  sentiment  of  those  railroad  spe-' 
cialists  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  interest  of  the  public  in  matters  of  in- 
land trade. 

PROPOSED    ADMINISTRATIVE    FUNCTIONS. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  question  in 
hand  is  clear  and  direct.  The  organization  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  statistical  separation  of  State 
and  interstate  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  State 
and  federal  railroad  taxation,  is  of  the  same  sort, 
and  its  work  would  move  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  organization  which  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners deem  necessary  for  the  more  perfect  exe- 


cution of  the  laws  intmsted  to  them.  Wliether 
the  administration  of  this  organisation  be  placed 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  or  whether,  at 
would  seem  more  natural,  it  be  intrusted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  decla- 
rations of  this  body  be  accepted  by  the  Treasmj 
Department  as  the  basis  of  its  assessments,  is  a 
matter  of  relatively  slight  significance  It  is  the 
incorporation  of  rules  of  accounting  in  a  federal 
law  and  the  application  of  such  rules  to  the  book- 
keeping of  the  railroads  that  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  successful  working  out  of  the  com- 
mission idea.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  authoritaiiTe 
separation  of  railroad  earnings  upon  lines  recog- 
nized by  the  (constitution  that  is  accepted  as  the 
important  thing. 

DELIMITATION    OF    STATE   AND    INTBB8TATK 

TRAFFIC. 

But  the  separation  and  localization  of  tralBc 
bears  a  particular  as  well  as  a  general  interest 
for  railroad  commissioners.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  separation  that  corresponds  to  the  re- 
spective jurisdictions  of  federal  and  State  offi- 
cials, and  its  delineation,  like  a  line  drawn  by 
a  court  surveyor  through  a  disputed  territory, 
would  assign  to  each  grade  of  government  the 
traffic  over  which  it  has  legal  jurisdiction.  This 
would  be  of  relatively  greater  importance  to  the 
States  as  showing  to  each  the  traffic  to  which  its 
laws  pertain  than  to  the  federal  Government ; 
for  a  larger  number  of  questions  arise  that  the 
States  cannot  answer  on  account  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  the  local  earnings  of  through 
lines  on  local  traffic  than  arise  in  connection  with 
interstate  commerce.  When,  however,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  railroads  of  this  country  consti- 
tute a  system  and  must  be  administered  as  a 
unit,  one  is  not  at  liberty  thus  to  particnlarise 
the  advantages  of  a  g^iven  law.  It  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  railroad  control  through  com- 
missions that  all  commissions  should  exercise 
their  authority  up  to  the  limit  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  for  then  only  can  questions  be  pre- 
sented for  adjudication  in  a  clear  and  reasonaUe 
manner.  It  is  no  sliglit  consideration  in  support 
of  the  ])ropositi()n  that  Congress  should  impose  a 
tax  on  interstate  commerce  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  tax  would  result  in  an  authoritative 
measurement  not  only  of  interstate  and  State 
traffic,  but  of  State  traffic  by  States.  Such  a 
measure  would  enable  law- makers  to  know  the 
volume  of  business  upon  which  their  laws  are  to 
operate,  while  those  who  administer  the  laws 
would  be  enabled  to  calculate  with  greater  ac- 
curacy the  manner  in  which  their  decisions  are 
likely  to  work.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
conditions   crude  and  unreasonable  argoments, 
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whether  of  political  agitators  or  corporation  at- 
torneys, would  be  in  large  measure  eliminated 
from  the  discussion  of  the  railroad  problem. 
The  courts,  too,  would  be  assisted  in  their  task 
of  harmonizing  legislative  enactments  by  the  in- 
formation which  the  levy  and  collection  of  the 
tax  on  interstate  commerce  would  place  at  their 
disposal,  as  well  as  by  the  administrative  rules 
of  accounting  which  the  levy  and  collection  of 
such  a  tax  would  render  necessary.  Consider- 
ations of  this  class  might  be  pressed  yet  further, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  in  what 
manner  the  federal  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce would  assist  a  just  administration  of  rail- 
road law. 

OBJECTIONS    CONSIDERED. 

A  suggestion  of  the  points  touched  in  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  federal  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  would  not  be  complete  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  such  a  proposition.  These  objections  are 
likely  to  come  from  two  sources — the  railroads 
who  are  to  pay  the  taxes  and  the  States  who  now 
enjoy  a  considerable  revenue  from  railroad  tax- 
ation. 

The  railroads  will,  of  course,  fear  an  increase 
in  taxation.  This  may  or  may  not  result  from 
the  measure  proposed  ;  but  should  this  be  the 
case,  the  owners  of  railroad  property  as  com- 
pared with  other  property  cannot  reasonably 
object  to  increased  payments.  The  aggregate 
annual  expenditures  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  expenditure  of  all  grades  of 
government,  was,  before  the  recent  war,  some- 
thing in  excess  of  |>1, 000,000,000.  The  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  country,  assuming  an  increase 
of  about  $15,000,000,000  since  1S90,  stands 
at  about  $80,000,000,000,  showing  the  rate  of 
taxation  to  be  1^1^  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of 
property.  The  amount  paid  annually  by  rail- 
roads, exclusive  of  stamp  duties  imposed  by  the 
recent  war  revenue  act,  is  about  $43,000,000, 
which,  estimated  on  the  balance-sheet  assets, 
shows  a  rate  of  taxation  of  less  than  4  mills. 
This  is  doubtless  below  the  real  rate  of  payment 
demanded  from  railroads,  because  the  balance- 
sheet  assets  are  in  excess  of  the  true  valuation  of 
railroad  property.  Accepting,  however,  two- 
thirds  of  the  balance-sheet  statement  as  repre- 
senting a  true  valuation,  which  brings  the  figure 
somewhere  near  the  census  estimate  of  railroad 
property  in  1890,  it  appears  that  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  railroads  for  the  support  of  Government 
will  not  exceed  a  6  mill  rate.  As  compared  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  basal  rate  of  taxation  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  railroad  property 
bears  about  half  as  much  as  wealth  in  genend. 


ABE  THE  BAILBOADS  FATING  THEIB  SHABE  OF 

THE  TAXES? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  above  comparison  is 
incorrect  because  it  overlooks  the  amounts  paid 
by  railroad  corporations  in  the  form  of  indirect 
taxes,  as  also  the  amounts  paid  by  the  holders  of 
railroad  stocks  and  railroad  bonds  as  personal - 
property  taxes.  These  omissions  are  acknowl- 
edged, but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  vitiate  the  com- 
parison, for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basal  rate  of 
taxation  was  arrived  at  by  computing  aggregate 
expenditures  upon  aggregate  valuation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  only  65  per  cent,  of  this 
valuation  appears  upon  the  assessor's  books  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  so  that  1^  per  cent, 
accepted  as  the  basal  rate  in  this  country  is  be- 
low the  rate  actually  paid  by  that  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  actually  assessed  for  tax- 
ation. 

A  comparison  of  what  railroads  in  this  country 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  Government  with  the 
corresponding  payment  in  other  countries  also 
would  show  that  this  species  of  property  does 
not  bear  relatively  excessive  charges.  The  rail- 
roads of  Prussia,  for  example,  with  a  mileage 
far  below  that  of  the  United  States,  after  con- 
tributing $75,000,000  to  contractual  payments, 
turn  over  to  the  public  treasury  a  clear  income 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  each  year.  This  is  no 
argument — it  is  merely  an  interesting  fact ;  but 
considerations  such  as  these  suggest  that  the 
public  might  have  a  case  against  the  railroads 
should  an  increase  in  railroad  taxation  be  pro- 
posed. 

WOULD    THE    STATES    LOSE    REVENUE  ? 

It  is  likely  the  more  serious  objection  to  the 
federal  taxation  of  interstate  commerce  will  come 
from  those  who  see  in  the  measure  a  curtailment 
of  the  revenue  of  the  States,  and  although  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  disregard  such  protests,  it 
yet  remains  true  that  the  measure  would  realize 
a  more  speedy  success  should  it  receive  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
meet  this  objection,  urged  in  the  interest  of  the 
States,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  strong,  but  for 
the  reason  that  the  considerations  which  set  it 
aside  are  of  such  a  general  and  comprehensive 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  easily  grasped.  A 
response  to  this  objection  should  cover  at  least 
two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  show  that  under 
the  present  political  organization  the  States  do 
not  need  as  prolific  a  source  of  revenue  as  do  the 
federal  and  local  governments.  About  9  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  govern- 
mental purposes  covers  the  expenditures  of  State 
governments,  and  except  the  States  undertake 
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some  extensive  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  may  increase 
their  ratio  of  expenditures  in  the  future.  In  the 
present  juncture  this  observation  bears  a  special 
pertinency,  because  the  occasion  for  the  exten- 
sion of  public  income  at  the  present  time  is  found 
in  the  increased  activities  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion cannot  be  appreciated  so  long  as  it  is  regarded 
as  an  isolated  proposition.  The  response  to  the 
objection  of  tlie  States  should  lay  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  federal  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  part  of  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
fiscal  reform  which  proceeds  from  the  assumption 
that  the  revenue  laws  of  the  federal  Government, 
the  States,  the  municipalities,  and  the  minor  civil 
divisions  constitute  a  comprehensive  revenue  sys- 
tem and  that  each  grade  of  government  is  equdly 
interested  in  good  reform  and  well-administered 
laws  on  the  part  of  every  other  grade  of  govern- 
ment. The  student  of  taxation  is  appalled  by 
the  complexities  and  contradictions  that  at  pres- 
ent exist.  He  sees  no  hope  of  permanent  reform 
except  under  the  influence  of  a  programme  which 
shall  embrace  all  the  grades  of  government. 
The  first  step  in  such  a  programme  must  be  the 
segregation  of  the  sources  of  revenue  by  which 
each  grade  of  government  will  be  assigned  its 
particular  domain  of  taxation.  Were  there  op- 
portunity to  draw  out  such  a  programme,  many 
considerations  would  present  themselves  for  as- 
signing railroad  taxation  to  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  would  this  relieve  the  States  of 
the  most  difficult  revenue  problem  with  which 
they  are  now  called  upon  to  deal  (and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  they  can  never  solve), 
but  it  would  possess  the  marked  advantage  of 
bringing  the  taxation  of  railroad  property  and 


the  control  of  railroad  commerce  under  the  ja- 
risdiction  of  the  same  government.* 

THE    POWEBS   OF   C0N0BES8. 

A  final  observation  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
Even  though  the  States  should  oppose  the  taxa- 
tion by  Congress  of  interstate  commerce,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment to  consider  this  measure.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  Congress  to  regard  revenue  laws  in  the  light 
of  the  interest  of  the  federal  Government  alone. 
This  body  stands  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  It 
speaks  for  the  nation  ;  and  while,  of  course,  it  is 
not  competent  for  Congress  to  undertake  the 
regulation  of  State  taxation  by  a  statutory  en- 
actment, it  may  very  properly,  in  adjusting  its 
revenue  system,  accept  as  the  controlling  con- 
sideration the  influence  which  its  laws  are  likely 
to  exert  upon  the  revenue  legislation  of  the 
States.  That  the  States  are  incompetent  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  taxation  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  equally  sure  that  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  nation  demand  a  uniform 
taxation  of  railroad  property.  Should  the  States 
be  willing  to  cooperate  with  Congress,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  separating  commerce  between 
them  and  the  federal  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  ;  but  should  the  States,  animated  by 
a  mistaken  pride,  seek  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  taxing  of  railroad  property,  it  is  believed 
that  Congress,  availing  itself  of  its  undoubted 
right  and  speaking  in  the  enduring  interests  of 
the  nation,  would  be  justified  in  forcing  the 
States  to  substitute  harmony  for  confusion  in  the 
taxation  of  inland  commerce. 


*  In  my  treatise,  '*  The  Science  of  Finance,**  Part  IL, 
Book  II.,  Chap.  6, 1  have  endeavored  to  draw  out  a  plan  for 
the  reform  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  States,  all 
grades  of  government  being  included. 


THE   DRIFT  TOWARD   COLONIAL  AND    PROTEC- 
TORATE GOVERNMENTS   IN  THE  LAST 

THREE   HUNDRED   YEARS. 

BY    DANIEL    DORCHESTER,   D.D. 


THE  United  States  stands  face  to  face  with 
a  new  problem,  thrust  upon  her  by  the 
issues  of  the  late  war.  Hitherto  she  has  been 
content  to  live  within  herself,  husbanding  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  people  the  higher  life  her  in 
stitutions  have  developed.  Recent  events  call 
upon  her  to  disseminate  her  best  gifts  in  ' '  re- 
gions beyond,"  and  to  share  a  part  directly  in  the 
uplift  of  needy  outside  populations.  Shall  she 
establish  colonial  and  protectorate  relations  over 
the  weaker  people  thrust  upon  her  ?  Let  us  first 
consult  the  auguries  of  the  past. 

Europe  was  saved  from  the  terrible  sway  of 
Islam  and  preserved  for  a  better  civilization,  for 
the  dissemination  of  which  she  was  specially 
fitted.  With  a  pagan  Europe  or  a  Mohammedan 
Europe,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  how  dif- 
ferent had  been  the  condition  of  all  the  other 
continents.  Who  shall  say  that  the  United 
States,  peopled  from  Europe  and  sharing  in  her 
civilization  in  an  even  higher  degree,  is  not  also 
called  to  the  same  world-wide  responsibility  ? 

The  overflow  of  Europe  into  all  the  other  con- 
tinents, during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  is 
an  intensely  interesting  phase  of  modern  history, 
unparalleled  in  all  the  world's  previous  annals. 
Forces  radiating  directly  from  the  old  centers  of 
Christian  civilization  now  hold  sway  over  450, - 
000,000  people  long  known  as  pagan  and  half 
civilized,  and  heretofore  controlled  from  within 
their  own  borders.  Russia  has  overflowed  all 
northern  Asia  to  the  Pacific,  and  she  is  now  gird- 
ing this  broad  belt  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
commerce.  England,  with  a  home  base  of  120,- 
979  square  miles,  or  not  quite  as  large  as  New 
Mexico  alone,  with  her  powerful  navy,  commer- 
cial tact,  and  English  ideas,  has  brought  under 
her  sway  large  portions  of  all  the  continents, 
comprising  over  9,000,000  square  miles  and  over 
300,000,000  people.  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands also  are  not  inconspicuous  factors  in  this 
great  advance. 

Commerce,  maritime  conquest,  and  civilization 
Eeceived  a  great  impulse  from  the  achievements 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  impulse  was  in- 
tensified by  the  Reformation^     First  Spain,  then 


Portugal,  established  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
Not  until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(1583),  when  Newfoundland  was  possessed,  did 
Great  Britain  gain  a  footing  in  America,  and  at 
that  time  she  could  boast  of  no  other  colonial 
possession.  In  the  days  of  Philip  II.  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  trained  from  early  youth  to 
battle  with  the  waves,  found  their  true  element 
on  the  ocean.  With  a  closely  restricted  domain 
on  the  land,  they  extended  their  empire  on  the 
sea.  Their  fleets  were  to  be  found  in  all  waters, 
competing  with  England,  Spain,  and  the  Genoese 
upon  the  great  oceans.  Ambitious  for  colonial 
possessions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  them  in  the  far-off  East  Indies, 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  Manhattan  Island.  But 
England  outran  all  in  the  race  of  progress.  The 
beginning  in  Newfoundland  in  1583  was  fol- 
lowed by  surprising  expansions  of  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  the  two  following  centuries. 

GREAT    BRITAIN 1600    TO    1800. 


DATE   OF 
ACQUISI- 
TION. 


1704 

1629 

1609 
1608-1700 

1670 

1629-66 

1686-1763 

1683 

1797 
1606-18U8 

1631 
1660 
1661 
1660 
1788 

1706 
1626-1849 
1786-1819 

1787 

1787 


OOIiONIAIi  POSSESSIONS. 


In  Europe : 
Gibraltar , 

In  America : 

Bahamas , 

Bermuda , 

Canada 

Honduras ^ , 

Jamaica  and  Turk*s  Island 

Leeward  Islands , 

Newfoundland , 

Trinidad 

Windward  Islands , 

In  Africa : 

Gambia , 

Gold  Coast 

Lagrps , 

St.  Helena , 

Sierra  Leone , 

In  Asia: 

Ceylon , 

India. , 

Straits  Settlements 

In  Australasia : 
New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk  Isl 

and 

Victoria 

Total  in  1800 


AREA  IN   ENa> 

LI8H  SQUARE 

MILES. 


(nearly)  2 

8,021 

24 

372,200 

13,500 

6,900 

738 

40,200 

1,765 

776 

21 
6,000 
5,000 

47 
468 

25,366 

908,a50 

1.350 


825,000 

H8,ltf8 


1,799,004 


In   two  centuries  Great   Britain   gained  over 
1,799,004  square  miles  in  four  continents. 
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Additional  gain»  by  Great  Britain  from  ISOO  to  1880. 


DATE    OP 

— 

""sS" 

"E""' 

InKuropt.'; 

1,^ 

18.M0 

■I.W3 
106,3U 

Uatw  of  <lcin[I  Mope  and  lie 

taja 

In  AbU: 

s 

^ 

^7ir.*3s'r^;. 

'»;to 

{Si:K&rKa."»: 

TataUn  1880 

f^:SS« 

4.iu.eoe 

6.C«,»1W 

o.„„..,o»„.,..,.„. 

«jiri«K 

IWL 

li^n,c, 

IIH 

Sffito'^dG.^..;;; ;::;..:. 

ini.»i 

m 

1W.BW 

«tt.a3s 

:»1«M,8KI 

Afrip«: 

^^ono 

Went  Africa: 

1,474.«B 

^utli  Aiutruiia.'.'. 


In  eighty  years  England  added  over  3,000,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  aa  in  the 
twQ  previous  centuries.  Australasia  opens  her 
doors  widely,  and  in  all  over  5,000,  UOO  people 
oome  under  her  sway.  But  the  greatest  gain  is 
yet  to  come.  In  1898  Great  Britain  staniis  be- 
fore the  world  with  the  following  colonics,  de- 
pendencies, and  protectorates,  all  gathered  under 
her  Bway  since  1583, 


TotalB  Tor  AtutralMd 


D.tuUl  colonies  an 
IB  Billned  Blnce  I 


What  a  magnificent  scheme  England  aow  haa 
in  hand,  projecting  a  railroad  through  dte  whols 
length  of  Africa  from  Cajw  Town  to  Cairo.  8h» 
lias  already  brought  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  under  her  sway.  With  this  extension  of 
English  influence  and  ideas  in  the  iWk  Conti- 
nent, how  do  her  prospects  brightwif  £very 
Anglo-Saxon  must  Ire  proud  to  belong  to  a  race 
which  is  so  grandly  marching  forward  to  tlie  ood- 
quest  of  the  world. 


-I'lllOR  TO  1800. 


04TK  or 

A<!«IJ18I- 

»^ss-su 

HQVARB 

ncM. . 

1076 

..■d",.*-^; 

■ffl 

1S37 

In  Afrii'a: 

» 

4 

i«n 

In  Amirlni: 

ffi, 

Total  tor  Fruce  Id  ino 

ii 

msm 

A  kilometer  Is  S  per  osnt.  of  a  Miaue  aUleb 
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Additional  from  ISOO  to  1880. 

DATB    0» 

If 

POFDU- 

In  A»I<i: 

■If 
■a 

aoaius 

37T.UM 

gg 

Onbun  and  Gold  Const 

Nnsst-Bi  and  Muyottc 

In  Oceania: 

1B6.1K 

IS! 

Tahiti  anddependenclea... 

Protected  Cnuntries: 
KltiBdom  of  Cambodia 

i,oa).oi« 

4.806.196 

Acquired  prior  to  1800 

880.7M 

possEesiONS  IN   IS9S. 
1898  France  has  the  following  coionies,  ( 
incies,  and  protectorates. 


It  is  not  a  small  thing  for  France  to  acquire 
so  much  territory,  when  we  consider  the  frequent 
disturbances  in.  her  government,  and  to  bring 
S^, 000,000  uncivilized  races  under  her  sway. 


A  complete  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
would  read  like  a  thrilling  romance.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Srteiiiith  century,  comprising  only 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  Spain 
started  out  under  the  united  sovereignties  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  expelled  the  Moors, 
against  whom  the  nation  had  unavailiiigly  strug- 
gled for  eight  hundred  years,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula.  In  the 
very  year  that  the  last  Moorish  city  capitulated, 
and  directly  from  an  interview  with  Isabella, 
under  the  walls  of  Grenada,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus went  forth  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
During  the  next  century  came  the  founding  of 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  while  at  home 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  extended  the  Spanish 
ominion  over  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  much 
[  Austria,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy, 
ne  of  the  greatest  empires  of  modern  times. 
Pith  such  an  immense  background  of  home  sup- 
ort,  colonies  were  multiplied  rapidly  in  South 
.merica.  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida, 
.rizona.  Now  Mexico,  Texas,  Calilortiia,  etc. 
Intold  wealth  flowed  from  these  colonies,  but  it 
owed  only  to  demoralize  Spain,  and  she  grew 

0  richer.  Looking  out  from  the  pei-spective  of 
iir  times,  their  history  furnishes  only  a  pitiable 
inishing  view.     The  vast  region  wliich  opened 

1  Spanish  colonies,  which  was  in  a  large  meas- 
re  occupied  by  them,  and  from  which  they  were 
tcluded  by  no  competing  force,  comprises  the 
lain  portion  of  South  A  merica.  Central  America, 
[exico,  and  those  parts  of  the  United  States 
mtiguotia  to  Mexico,  amounting  to  nearly  10,- 
00,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
ilonial  area  of  Great  Britain  at  the  presi'nt  time. 
JhaX.  is  the  present  exhibit  7  ^Z 

In  imi. 


«.«,.«. -xc. 

89DAKB    POPUU- 

InAMarlca: 

41  .AGS 

3.870 

;Figs!s'r»i.«d» 

B,3S6 

in.aM 

!.ITa.«E 

Id  Africa; 

Elobey, 

s<.m 

VASOi 
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In  1898. 


COLONIES,  ETO. 


America : 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Totals  for  America 

Oceania : 

Philippine  Islands 

Sulu  Islands 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos 

Mariana  Islands 

Totals  for  Oceania 

Africa : 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar 

Ifui  (near  Cape  Nun) 

Fernando  Po,  Annaben,Cori»co,  Elobey, 
and  San  Juan 

Totals  for  Africa 

Aggregates  in  1898 


SQUARE 
MILES. 


41,666 
3,670 


46,826 


114,326 
960 
AH) 
420 


POPUIuA- 
TION. 


1,631,687 
800,706 


116,266 


243,000 
27 

860 


243,877 


2,488,806 


7,000,000 
76,000 
86,a)0 
10,172 


7,121,172 


100.000 
6,000 

80,000 


405,458 


136,000 
9.606,567 


Of  the  above,  under  the  recent  treaty  of  peace 
about  160,601  square  miles  and  9,513,395  peo- 
ple come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
leaving  to  Spain  244,837  square  miles  and  182,- 
172  people  in  her  colonies. 

PORTUGAL — NEARLY  ALL  ACQUIRED  PRIOR  TO  1800. 

In  1880, 


OOLOmES,  BTG. 


In  Africa. 
In  Asia.... 


Totals. 


SQUARE 
MILKS. 


697,835 
7,160 


704,495 


POPULATION. 


2.484,030 
849,553 


3,333,583 


In  1898. 


Africa: 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Galnea 

Princes*  and  St.Thomas  Islands 

Angola 

East  Africa 


Totals  for  Africa. 


Asia  t 

India  (Goa,  etc.) 

Danao  Dlu 

Indian    Archipelago    (Timor, 

etc.) 

China  (Macao,  etc.) 


Totals  for  Asia 


In  1898,  aggregates. 
In  1880 


Gain  since  1880. 


1,480 

4,440 

360 

484,800 

801,000 


702,080 


1,380 
168 

7,458 

4 


9,U20 


801,100 
704.405 


96,005 


114,180 

820,000 

24,660 

4,119,000 

3,120,000 


8,197,790 


494,836 

77,454 

300,000 

78,627 


950,917 


9,148,707 
3,:»3,583 


5,815,124 


This  is  a  remarkable  increase  for  this  little 
country  of  Portugal  in  the  last  eighteen  years — 
namely,  96,605  square  miles  and  5,815,124 
people. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 
In  1880. 


COLONIES,  ETC. 

ENOLTSH 
SQUARE 
MILES. 

POPULAnQV. 

The  East  Indies 

612,668 

408 

46,060 

25,418UI0O 
42.460 

The  West  Indies 

Surinam 

69.476 

Totals 

660,126 

26,680,436 

In  1898. 


East  Indies  —  Java,  Madura, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
etc 

West  Indies— Cura^;ao 

Surinam 


Totals  in  1898. 
Totals  in  1880. 


Gain  in  eighteen  years 


48.744 
68,000 

84,201,744 
25,58U,4» 

8,67131B 


With  a  home  base  of  only  1*2,648  square  miles 
the  Netherlands  have  in  their  colonies  782,803 
square  miles,  a  gain  of  123,677  square  miles  dar- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years.  With  less  than 
5,000,000  people  in  her  home  population  she  has 
34,201,744  population  in  her  colonies. 

GERMANY. 

Germany's  colonial  dependencies  have  been 
acquired  since  1880. 

In  1898. 


DATE  OP 
ACQUISI- 
TION. 

COLONIES,  ETC. 

BQUAIIB 

MIUB8 

OFARSA. 

POFVLAi* 

nov. 

1884 

Africa: 
Togoiand 

88,160 
101,180 
8»,460 
884,180 

2,0001000 

StOooyooo 

18K4 
1884 -ttO 
1886-90 

Camerones 

German  Southwest  Africa. . . . 
German  East  Africa 

Totals  for  Africa 

8»,0EH) 

70,000 

20.000 

9,000 

180 

lojnOiOno 

110,000 

188M» 

80,000 

18«000 

1885-86 
1885 
1886 
1886 

In  the  Pacific : 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 

Bismarck  Ari'hi))elug() 

Solomon's  InlandH 

Marshall  Islands 

Totals  for  the  Pacific 

In  1808,  aggregates 

99,160 

4ixuno 

1,080,070 

10,600,000 

RUSSIA. 


In  1880  Russia  had  in  Asia  6,299,397  square 
miles  and  14,697,058  population.  In  1898  she 
has  in  Asia  6,564,778  square  miles  and  23,046,- 
560  population,  an  increase  of  265,381  square 
miles  and  8,348,502  population  in  eighteen  years. 
In  1800  probably  the  Asiatic  area  of  Russia  did 
not  exceed  1,000,000  square  miles.  The  present 
total  population  of  Russia  is  over  130,000,000. 
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DENMARK — ^ALL   ACQUIRED   FRIOB   TO    1800. 

In  1880, 


OOLONUBS. 


Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Greenland 

West  Indies 

Totals  in  1880 

In  1898. 

Iceland 

Greenland 

West  Indies 

Totals  in  1888 


AREA  IN 

BNOLI8H 

SQUARE 

MILES. 


POPU- 
LATION. 


11,221 
72,488 
10.000 
83.768 


127.422 


70.927 
10.516 
82,786 


114,229 


SUMMARY  FOR   1898. 


OOUNTRIE8. 

COLONIAL  AREAS. 
SQUARE  MILES. 

COLONIAL 
POPULATION. 

Great  Britain 

9,010.003 

8,617,827 
406,458 
801,100 
782,H(I3 

l,0EW,O7O 
86,614 

6,664,778 

807,848,122 

France 

62,642,900 

Spain 

9,696,667 

PhrtngRl.. ,........,,.,..,,,. 

9,148,707 

The  Xetlierlands 

84,201,744 

Germany 

10,600,000 

Denmark 

114,228 

Russia. T 

28,045,560 

Totals 

22,288,153 

447J896.860 

Here  we  find  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  earth  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  world  under  colonial  and  protectorate  forms 
of  government,  not  including  the  areas  and  home 
populations  of  the  controlling  governments.  If 
we  include  the  home  areas  we  have  the  follow- 
ing exhibit : 


• 

OOUNTRIBi. 

BOMB 

AREAS. 

SQUARE 

MILES. 

COLONIAL 

AREAS. 

SQUARE 

MILES. 

TOTAL  AREAS. 

Great  Britain .... 
France 

120,079 

204,092 

197,670 

36,088 

12,648 

208.830 

15,289 

2,006,616 

9,010,003 

8,617,327 
406,458 
801,100 
782,808 

1,020,070 
86.614 

6,564,778 

9,130.082 
8.821.419 

flpain 

603,128 

I%rtiu(al 

The  Netherlands 
O^nnanv. ........ 

837,188 

796,461 

1,228,900 

101.908 

Oenmark ......... 

Russia 

8.660.884 

Totals 

2,880,262 

22,288,153 

25.178.416 

The  total  colonial  area  is  7. 7  times  larger  than 
the  total  areas  of  the  home  governments.  In  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  her  colonial  area  is  75 
times  more  than  her  local  home  area.  The  colo- 
nial area  of  France  is  nearly  18  times  as  large  as 
her  home  area.  Spain  is  twice  as  large,  Portu- 
gal  22   times  as  large,    Netherlands   65  times 


as  large,  Germany  5  times  as  large,  Denmark 
almost  6  times  as  large,  and  Russia  3  times  as 
large. 

The  aggregate  home  populations  of  these  eight 
governments  is  266,297,781,  or  almost  200,- 
000,000  less  than  their  colonial  populations  ;  but 
both  combined  (colonial  and  home)  aggregate 
713,594,640  inhabitants,  or  almost  one- half  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  globe,  assuming  the 
total  to  be  1,500,000,000. 

COMPARATIVE    PROGRESS   DURING    FOUR  CENTURIES. 


COUNTRIES. 

TOTAIi  AC- 
QUIRED PRIOR 

TO  1800. 

SQUARE  MILES. 

TOTAL  AC- 
QUIRED FROM 
1800  TO  1880. 
SQUARE  MILES. 

TOTAL  AC5- 
QUIBITIONS 
IN  1806. 
SQUARE  MILES. 

Oreat  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

1,790,004 

877,056 

1,640,076 

•        704,406 

65e,llW 

87,124 

1,000,000 

8,iSS»,787 
680,764 
164,006 
704,406 
660,126 
86,614 

6,209,807 

0,010,008 

8,617,327 

405,458 

Portugal 

Netherlands. . 

Denmark 

Germany 

RoBsia  (esti- 
mated)   

801,100 

782,803 

86,614 

1,020,070 

6,564,778 

Totals 

6,266,881 

11,810,100 

22,288,153 

Increase,  1800  to  1880 8,826,632  square  miles. 

Increase,  1880  to  1898 8,940,600  square  miles. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  all  Christians,  and 
especially  for  statesmen,  to  contemplate,  that  of 
the  52,000,000  square  miles  of  the  whole  world, 
22,28^,153  are  held  in  a  colonial  or  protectorate 
form,  and  that  it  has  all  been  acquired  by  Chris- 
tian governments  since  the  year  1500  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  since  1600. 

AS   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  of  three 
classes :  (1)  The  crown  colonies,  which  are  en- 
tirely controlled  by  the  home  government ;  (2) 
those  possessing  representative  institutions,  in 
which  the  crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on 
legislation,  but  the  home  government  has  the 
control  of  public  ofiQces  ;  and  (3)  those  possessing 
responsible  governments,  in  which  the  home 
government  has  no  control  over  any  public  offi- 
cer, though  the  crown  appoints  the  governor  and 
retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

As  to  France,  some  of  her  colonies,  like  Al- 
geria, have  a  government  and  laws  distinct  from 
other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  France.  Tunis  is  attached  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  other  possessions 
and  protectorates  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Colonies.  Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies 
proper,  are  represented  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  considered  to  form 
politically  a  part  of  France. 

As  to  Qermany,  of  colonies  m  the  proper  sense 
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of  the  term  she  has  none  ;  but  she  has  declared 
her  protection  over  various  areas  or  splieres  of 
influence  in  Africa  and  in  the  western  Pacific, 
witliin  which  a  few  factories  and  trading  ports 
and,  in  some  instances,  plantations  have  been 
established  by  Germans  and  other  Euro{«ans. 

The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  and 
other  officers  nominated  by  the  King.  The 
**  (Jolonial  States  *'  form  representative  bodies  of 
each  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every 
year  by  the  governor  ;  tlie  others  by  electors,  in 
proportion  of  one  member  in  two  hundred  elect- 
ors. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  tlie  crown  of 
Denmark,  Iceland,  has  its  own  constitution  and 
administration,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
terms  of  which  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Althing,  consisting  of  36  members.  30  elected 
by  popular  suffrage  and  6  nominated  by  the 
King.  A  minister  nominated  by  the  King  is  at 
the  head  of  administration,  while  the  highest 
local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  re- 
sides at  Reikjavik. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  con- 
trolled by  governor-generals  appointed  by  the 
crown,  who  hold  supreme  power.  He  has  a 
council,  which  is  consulted  only  in  regard  to 
important  matters. 

Asiatic  Russia  comprises  five  general  govern- 
ments, Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the 
Steppes),  Irkutsk,  and  Amur,  with  numerous 
subdivisions.  At  the  head  of  each  government 
is  a  governor-general,  the  representative  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  as  such,  lias  the  supreme  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  affairs,  civil  and  military. 

OBOWTU   AND    DUTY    OF    TUK    UNITED    STATICS. 

A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  we  felt  that 
our  country  was  about  as  large  as  we  could  man- 
age. In  1843  leading  Senators  in  Congress  said  : 
*•  We  do  not  want  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  cannot  do  anything  with  it.  It 
is  too  far  off.  Providence  has  l)encficently  walled 
it  away  from  us.  We  can  never  get  over  the 
mountains,  thank  God."  This  is  the  way  they 
talked  when  Jason  Lee  and  Marcus  Whitman 
urged  the  occupancy  of  that  region.  lion.  Dan- 
iel Webster  came  near  exclianging  our  claims  to 
that  region  for  some  small  fishing  privileges  along 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  I>ut  we  were 
then  on  the  eve  of  a  most  wonderful  expansion 
of  our  territorial  area,  which  many  years  later 
was  further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Alaska. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  California  and  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  Nevada  and  Texas 
were  outside  of  our  national  domain.  Since  that 
time  these  vast  areas  have  become  ours — a  most 


extraordinary  growth.     Since  the  yei  IBM  we 

have  obtained  from  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  and 
Russia  2,700,375  square  miles  of  the  total 3,501, - 
000  square  miles  of  the  present  United  States. 
This  great  country  we  have  now  well  in  hand, 
and  have  taken  advance  lessons  in  handling  large 
areas  and  large  complex  populations.  We  weie 
never  before  so  completely  solidified  as  at  present. 
Our  aboriginal  population  was  never  befoiB  id 
quiet  and  easily  managed  as  now,  and  the  pros* 
pect  of  their  being  civilized  and  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship briglitens  every  day.  Our  colored  popu- 
lation, notwithstanding  some  local  irritations  now 
and  then,  is  more  orderly  and  manageable  than 
some  of  the  white  population  in  the  days  of 
the  Know  Nothing  excitements,  the  Pittsburg 
and  other  riots  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  of  our 
best  military  trooj>s  are  tiie  negro  regiments. 
They  also  furnish  a  large  number  of  well- trained 
teachers  in  our  schools,  preachers  in  our  churches, 
and  not  a  few  competent  business  men.  All  is 
not  perfect  on  these  lines,  but  we  are  advancing. 

As  the  result  of  the  recent  peace  negotiationft 
there  have  been  added  to  the  United  States  iim 
Philippines,  with  some  other  contiguous  islsndSi 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  following  closely  upon  tlie 
accession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  hwe 
come  to  us  as  colonies  or  as  protectorate  depend- 
encies, like  Cuba.  Here  are  168,221  square 
miles  and  9,G68,587  people  (as  nearly  as  I  can 
now  reckon),  raising  our  total  population  to  well- 
nigh  85,000,000. 

We  are  not  ready  to  admit  these  new  outlying 
sections  as  States  of  the  Union,  but  we  may  bor- 
row wisdom  from  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  Under  our  constitutional  provision  for 
organizing  territorial  governments  these  new  ac- 
quisitions can  be  formed  into  line  under  one  of 
the  three  following  provisions,  and  then  advanced 
from  step  to  step  as  the  people  become  prepared  : 

1.  As  colonies  entirely  controlled  and  pro- 
tected by  the  home  government.  This  is  the 
lowest  stage. 

2.  Or,  organized  with  representative  instita- 
tions,  in  which  the  home  government  shall  have 
a  veto  on  legislation  and  the  control  of  the  puUic 
offices. 

3.  Or,  organized  as  responsible  governments, 
in  which  the  home  government  shall  have  no 
control  over  any  ])ublic  officer  except  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor,  and  shall  hold  a  veto 
power  on  legislation  under  certain  specified  re- 
strictions. 

These  are  crude,  tentative  suggestions,  but 
some  such  modified  form  of  government  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  hold  and  beneficently 
administer  her  civilizing  influence  among  these 
new  people. 


TRAINING   FOR   PRACTICAL   PHILANTHROPY. 


BY  PHILIP  W.  AYRES. 
(Of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.) 


THE  next  step  in  philanthropy  interests  many 
persons  as  widely  separated  as  the  members 
of  a  woman's  club  and  a  prison  commission.  The 
next  sure  step  which  will  be  generally  approved 
and  adopted  as  a  means  of  improving  the  lot  of 
fellow- mortals  is  not  easily  discovered  nor  easily 
taken. 

At  one  time  before  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  disassociated  efforts  of  churches 
into  union,  non- sectarian  relief  societies  that 
should  cover  the  needs  of  a  whole  city.  Later, 
after  the  war,  it  was  the  founding  of  charity  or- 
ganization societies.  Nearly  every  city  now  has 
both  organizations.  Still  later  the  next  step  in 
philanthropy  was  that  of  establishing  social  set- 
tlements, a  movement  that  is  widespread  and  still 
continues.  Last  of  all  the  next  step  has  been 
the  development  of  municipal  enterprises  for  the 
health  and  recreation  of  the  people,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Detroit  having  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
viding municipal  parks,  playgrounds  and  baths, 
recreation  piers,  clean  streets,  new  school  build- 
ings, and  cheaper  railroad  fares.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  offer  a  new  suggestion  looking  to 
the  advance  of  social  interests  all  along  the  line 
from  church  relief  to  government  agency. 

Last  summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  New  York,  a  summer 
training  school  in  practical  philanthropy  was 
conducted  during  six  weeks.  Workers  having 
practical  experience  and  graduates  from  fourteen 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  repre- 
senting eleven  States,  came  together  for  six 
weeks  of  study  and  practice.  The  programme 
of  studies,  addresses,  and  visits  to  institutions  is 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Addresses  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Eel  log,  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Gordon,  head 
resident  of  East  Side  House.  Visit  to  the  Registration 
Bureau  in  the  United  Charities  Building. 

The  evils  of  investigation  and  relief,  by  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Lowell.  Addresses  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  general  secretary.  Visits  to  the 
Wayfarer's  Lodge  and  the  Workrooms  for  Unskilled 
Women.  Meeting  with  the  district  agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Addresses  by  Mr.  William  I. 
Nichols,  general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  McDougall,  secretary  of 
the  Orange  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tolman  and  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton,  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.     The  United  Hebrew  Charities,  by  Mr.  Na- 


thaniel S.  Rosenau.  Visit  to  the  Hebrew  Educational 
Alliance  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  Schools.  The 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge. 

History  of  the  care  of  destitute  children,  by  Mr. 
Homer  Folks.  Visits  to  the  Institution  of  Mercy  and  to 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  Provision  for  babies 
and  mothers  with  babies,  an  address  by  Miss  M.  V. 
Clark,  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Visits  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  and  the  Foundling 
Asylum.  The  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  by  Mr. 
Moore  Dupuy,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Schools, 
and  Mr.  E.  Trott,  Western  agent.  Visit  to  the  Truant 
School  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Address  by  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans,  of  Boston,  on  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys.    Visit  to  the  New  York  Catholic  Protect-ory. 

Meeting  at  the  College  Settlement,  95  Rivington 
Street,  with  addresses  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Kingsbury  and 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds.  Visits  to  Hartley  Honse, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Parish  House,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Fresh  Air  Work  at  Atlantic  High- 
lands. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities,  an  address  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Keller,  president  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities.  Visits  to  the  almshouse  and  hospitals  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  to  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  for  foundlings  on  Randall's  Island,  and  to 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Ward's  Island.  Vis- 
its to  Bellevue  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Address  on  dispensaries,  Dr.  S.  F.  Hallock.  Visits  to 
Demilt  Dispensary  and  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Sanita- 
tion in  public  institutions,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  libra- 
rian of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  by  Dr.  Hen- 
ry S.  Chapin,  of  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  Visits  to 
the  fire  and  police  stations,  to  vacation  schools,  and  new 
public-school  buildings. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities,  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Heb- 
bard,  secretary,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
by  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  secretary.  Address  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  the  test  of  curability, 
especially  among  the  insane. 

Help  among  the  Italians,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Address  by  Col.  Greorge  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  the  death- 
rate,  or  the  influence  of  the  municipality  upon  the  lives 
of  the  poor.    Visit  to  Health  Department. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  by  Dr.  K 
R.  L.  Gould.  Visits  to  improved  tenements  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 

The  League  for  Social  Service,  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
president. 

The  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  Brooklyn,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  T.  White.  An  address  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnston, 
of  the  Little  Mothers'  Aid  Society. 

Visit  to  Sing  Sing  Prison,  with  an  address  by  Col.  O. 
V.  Sage,  warden.  An  address  by  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  John- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Prison,  Sherbourn, 
Mass.  Visits  to  the  police  courts,  workhouse,  and 
penitentiary.  Addresses  by  Mr.  David  Willard,  princi- 
pal of  the  Tombs  Prison  School,  Mr.  Kimball,  of  the 
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Elmira  Reformatory,  and  Mr.  Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Association. 

The  study  of  statistics,  by  Prof.  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith,  of  Columbia  University.  An  address  by  Dr. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  tlie  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  the  difTiculties  and  lid vantages  of  unity 
in  philanthropic  work. 

Each  student  was  required  to  do  practical  work  in  the 
district  offices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
to  write  two  reports  u|)on  selected  institutions  or  social 
movements  in  the  cit  •'. 

The  experiment  proved  successful  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  addresses  were  practical 
and  stimulating.  Those  already  at  work  found 
new  significance  in  their  undertakings.  Several 
bright,  original  studi(»s  were  written,  and  several 
bright  minds  have  been  placed  in  positions  where 
they  are  likely  to  prove  useful. 

The  suggestion  of  this  article  grows  out  of  the 
work  of  the  training  class  and  is  tliis  :  May  there 
not  be  established  a  series  of  scholarships  en- 
abling competent  persons  prop(»rly  chosen  to 
study  carefully  the  situation  in  Jeading  American 
cities,  with  the  expectation  of  devoting  himself 
or  herself  to  some  phase  of  the  social  problem, 
either  in  settlement  work  or  prison  reform  or 
charity  organization  or  municii)al  administra- 
tion ?  Such  scholarships  continuing  for  one 
year  would  enable  the  persons  holding  to  visit 
two  or  three  cities  in  order  to  do  some  continu- 
ous practical  work  in  each,  each  student  follow- 
ing his  specialty,  but  keeping  in  view  also  the 
broad  currents  of  thought.  The  person  hohiing 
such  a  scholarship  could  attend  one  or  two  of 
the  national  educational  or  philanthropic  con- 
gresses. All  of  the  studies  would  lead  naturally 
to  some  special,  definite  work  on  completing  the 
year's  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  full-fledged  school  of 
philanthropy  is  needed,  with  its  courses  and 
regular  curriculum.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  and 
much  good  could  be  accomplished  through  it. 
Such  a  school  awaits  endowment,  just  as  the 
United  Charities  Building  in  New  York  was  an 
ideal  plan  before  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  made  it 
a  fact  of  great  value  in  his  city.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  school  should 
not  be  connected  witli  any  university,  but  with 
practical  working  societies. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this 
plan  of  a  series  of  scholarships  is  diff(^rent  from 
that  of  a  school  of  philantliropy  and  likely  to 
lead  to  better  results.  The  student  who  expects 
to  understand  the  social  situation  and  to  lend  a 
useful  hand  in  improving  it  must  not  approach  it 
from  the  theoretical  side  alone.  He  must  asso- 
ciate in  work  with  those  who  are  changing  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  if  he  is  to  become  a 
part  of  the  changing  force  himself. 


It  would  probably  yield  good  results  if  students 
who  are  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  univer- 
sities could  take  the  middle  year  in  thus  studying 
the  fleld  in  different  cities,  returning  each  to  his 
university  for  the  last  year.  Or  persons  already 
at  work  who  long  for  a  wider  social  observation 
would  profit  by  a  year  of  such  study,  and  their 
cities  would  be  profited. 

Why  should  not  good  people  in  our  leading 
cities,  such  as  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
Memphis,  Denver,  and  St.  Paul,  establish  this 
means  of  training  annually  some  student  who  is 
sufTicicmtly  mature  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
studying  methods  of  social  advance  in  other 
cities  ?  The  plan  is  equally  applicable  to  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  or  Buffalo.  Why  should  not 
the  women's  clubs  of  the  country  take  the  lead 
in  securing  scholarships  of  this  kind,  enabling 
gifted  persons  from  their  number  to  make  the 
wider  study,  returning  to  the  local  field  to  share 
the  practical  advantage  ?  One  woman^s  club  in 
New  York  State  has  given  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  proposition.  Why  shoul  .  not  the 
universities  and  the  settlements  have  such  scholar- 
ships ?  Ten  thousand  dollars  rightly  invested 
would  yield  approximately  five  hundred  dollars 
annually.  That  a  sum  thus  put  to  the  service  of 
young  men  and  women  to  study  social  conditions 
broadly  would  yield  a  larger  return  than  if  in- 
vested in  buildings  or  equipments  in  one  locality, 
however  needy,  hardly  needs  argument.  The 
plan  offers  a  safe  outlet  for  either  individual  or 
cooperative  endowment. 

The  above  suggestion  of  a  series  of  scholar- 
ships is  offered  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
consents  to  act  as  trustee  for  any  scholarship 
funds  placed  in  its  care,  and  approves  the  plan. 
It  is  the  pur|)ose  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  to  repeat  its  summer  class,  be- 
ginning about  June  20.  A  limited  number  of 
university  students  and  persons  having  experi- 
ence in  pliilanthropic  work,  each  bearing  his 
own  expense,  will  be  received. 

There  must  be  trained  workers  in  philanthropy 
as  in  medicine  or  in  education  or  in  art.  It  is  a 
belated  profession  left  too  long  to  the  broken- 
down  mcnnlKjrs  of  other  professions  and  the 
needy  applicant  placed  over  others.  If  the  world 
is  to  be  made  better  by  the  generosity  of  men,  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  minds  trained 
and  made  practical  by  experience.  In  no  country, 
perhaps,  is  there  greater  flood  of  well-intended 
gifts  for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  enterprises 
than  in  America ;  nowhere,  therefore,  greater 
need  for  training  of  brain  and  heart  The 
philanthropy  that  educates  is  far-reaching. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


HOW  WE  MUST  GOVERN  OUR  COLONIES. 

THE  February  Atlantic  opens  with  an  article 
on  **  The  Colonial  Expansion  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowell.  Mr.  Lowell  says 
that  the  common  opinion  that  these  recent  annex- 
ations mark  a  departure  from  our  traditional 
policy  is  only  partly  correct.  There  is  a  depar- 
ture in  the  sense  that  other  lands  we  have  an- 
nexed have  been  those  that  bordered  upon  the 
territories  already  in  the  United  States.  They 
have,  too,  for  the  most  part  been  unmhabited  or 
very  thinly  peopled.  The  opinion  is  not  true, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  just  now  en- 
tered for  the  first  time  on  the  path  of  colonization. 
Mr.  Lowell  explains  that  we  have  been  constantly 
colonizing  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed. 
<*The  very  essence  of  a  colony  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  new  land,  to  which  citizens  can  go 
and  carry  with  them  the  protection  of  the  parent 
state  ;  and  this  has  been  eminently  the  case  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States."  But  al 
though  we  have  been  colonizers  for  a  long  time, 
Mr.  Lowell  warns  us  that  the  problems  of  colo- 
nization now  before  us  are  different  and  more 
difficult.  Especially  is  there  a  difference  in  the 
fact  that  t^ese  territories  cannot  be  treated  as 
infant  States,  with  institutions  like  our  own  and 
a  prospective  equality  of  rights. 

A   PERMAKENT   ADMINISTBATIVE   SERVICE. 

"To  thrive  and  add  to  our  own  prosperity,  we 
must  select  only  thoroughly  trained  admmis- 
trators,  fit  them  for  their  work  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  retain  them  in  office  irrespective  of 
party.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  create  a 
permanent  and  highly  paid  colonial  administra- 
tive service,  which  shall  offer  an  honorable  and 
attractive  career  for  young  men  of  ability.  It 
must  be  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the  army 
and  the  navy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  base  it  upon  an  acad- 
emy like  the  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapo- 
lis. Each  of  these  institutions  has  produced  a 
corps  of  men  admirably  qualified  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  and  the  system  has  proved  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  our  form  of  government. 
In  fact,  the  rapid  growth  in  America  of  schools 
for  educating  lawyers,  doctors,  and  engineers 
shows  that  experts,  with  a  highly  specialized 
training,  wee  quite  as  much  in  demand — and 
hence  quite  as  much  needed — ^in  a  democracy  as 
anywhere  else." 


TWO    DANQERS   AHEAD. 

<  *  The  task  of  managing  colonies  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  is  exposed  to 
two  dangers  of  an  opposite  character.  One  is 
that  of  attempting  to  apply  theories  of  govern- 
ment where  they  are  not  applicable  ;  the  other, 
that  of  taking  a  selfish  view  of  the  relation.  We 
must  reject  all  a  priori  political  dogmas  and 
avoid  premature  experiments  in  democracy  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  wo  must  not  allow  the  colonies 
to  be  considered  a  mere  market  for  our  goods,  a 
lucrative  opening  for  a  commercial  monopoly,  or 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  politicians.  The 
success  or  failure  of  our  dependencies  does  not 
affect  them  alone  or  the  Americans  who  trade  or 
dwell  there.  It  will  react  powerfully  upon  us, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  colonial  expansion 
fills  many  people  with  alarm.  Rome  appointed 
her  provincial  governors  for  short  periods  on  po- 
litical grounds,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
looked  upon  the  office  as  a  means  of  personal 
profit.  The  republic  could  not  stand  the  strain. 
It  fell,  and  the  emperors  rose  upon  its  ruins. 
England  governs  her  colonies  by  means  of  a  per- 
manent corps  of  trained  administrators,  independ- 
ent of  party,  and  they  have  contributed  to  her 
greatness  without  endangering  her  institutions. 
If  home  politics  do  not  interfere  with  the  col- 
onies they  will  not  harm  home  politics.  Our 
destiny  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  our  measure  of 
political  wisdom  and  virtue  will  determine  what 
we  shall  make  of  it." 


HOW  ENGLAND  GOVERNS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Review  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens  reviews 
the  administration  of  the  British  dependencies 
in  the  *<  further  East" — the  Straits  Settlements, 
Sardwak,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Hong  Kong. 
As  the  populations  of  these  provinces  have  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  peoples  about  to  come 
under  American  tutelage  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  England's  example  is  certainly  deserving 
of  study  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

THK   COLONIAL   CIVIL   SERVICE. 

The  great  secret  of  Britain's  success  in  these 
as  in  her  other  colonial  governments  lies  in  the 
high  standards  of  the  civil  service  maintained 
throughout  her  dependencies.  Says  Professor 
Stephens : 
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**  Although  the  law  administered  differs  and 
the  systems  of  administration  sliow  marked  di- 
vergences, the  men  who  govern  the  natives  in 
the  Straits  Settlement*,  in  llong  Kong,  in  Sara- 
wak, and  in  British  North  Borneo  come  from  the 
same  class  and  are  trained  in  tlie  same  traditions 
and  ideals.  Entrance  to  the  civil  service  of  Uong 
Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  obtained 
after  a  competitive  examination  open  to  all  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen,  and  in  subjects  intended  to 
attract  candidates  from  the  great  English  schools 
and  the  universities.  The  examination  is  now 
the  same  as  that  for  the  Indian  covenanted  civil 
service,  and  tlie  young  man  who  wins  an  appoint- 
ment has  won  for  liimself  a  caretjr  in  life.  On 
joining  his  appointment  in  Asia  he  at  once  re- 
ceives a  salarv  of  ^1,500  and  is  set  to  work  to 
learn  the  native  language.  On  passing  in  the 
languages  he  is  attached  to  some  brancli  of  the 
service,  and  begins  liis  administrative  work  un- 
der the  instruction  of  an  experienced  ofBcial. 
He  is  tri(Ml  in  various  places  and  positions  to 
discover  his  aptitudes,  and  if  he  be  intelligent 
and  industrious  he  rises  to  high  and  well-paid 
official  positions.  At  the  expiration  of  his  allot- 
ted term  of  service  he  retires  with  a  liberal  and 
well-earned  pension. 

THK    PERSONNEL. 

'  *  Tlie  prospect  attracts  men  of  marked  ability. 
Young  Englishmen  of  the  middle  or  professional 
classes  have  more  liking  for  administration  than 
for  business.  Many  of  tliem  have  had  relatives 
in  various  branches  of  the  Indian  and  colonial 
services  for  many  generations  and  possess  hered- 
itary traditions  of  service  in  the  East.  The 
open-air  life,  the  love  of  sport  and  travel,  a  real 
liking  for  the  details  of  governing  backward  peo- 
ples attract  t!j(^m  to  (*nter  the  service  ;  and  once 
in  it  enthusiasm  develops  their  powere.  British 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  draw  their  officials 
from  the  same  class,  but  without  competitive 
<»xamination,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
obtain  the  services  of  (jxccllent  men. 

*'  Tlie  system  is  not  ideal  in  its«jlf — what  gov- 
ernment of  Asiatics  hy  p]uropeans  is  likely  to 
be  ? — but  it  nuiv  be  asserted  that  the  British 
system  in  the  further  East,  as  in  India,  is  the 
result  of  long  experience,  and  that  the  officials 
form  a  body  of  highly  train(»d  administrators 
sprung  from  the  very  flowt^r  of  English  man- 
hood, selected  without  fear  or  favor,  promoted 
only  after  proof  -of  effici(^ncy,  and  looking  upon 
their  career  as  the  means  not  only  of  gaining  an 
honorable  livelihood  for  themselves,  but  also  of 
promoting,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  England, 
the  extension  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  fur- 
ther East.'* 


GENERAL  WOOD:  A  MODEL  ADnNISTRATOR. 

GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  writes  in  the 
Outlook  about  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  his 
friend  and  former  senior  in  command,  who  is 
now  serving  so  acceptably  as  the  American  mili- 
tary administrator  at  Santiago.  The  governor 
enipliasizes  the  importance  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  such  work  as  our  military  governors  are 
called  upon  to  do,  and  tliis  leads  him  to  dwell 
upon  some  of  General  Wood's  qualifications.  He 
says: 

♦*  The  successful  administrator  of  a  tropic  col- 
ony must  oniinarily  be  a  man  of  boundless  energy 
and  endurance  ;  and  there  were  probably  verj 
few  men  in  the  army  at  Santiago,  whether  among 
the  officers  or  in  the  ranks,  who  could  match 
General  Wood  in  either  respect.  No  soldier 
could  outwalk  him,  could  live  with  more  indif- 
ference on  liard  and  scanty  fare,  could  endure 
liardship  better,  or  do  better  without  sleep  ;  no 
officer  ever  showed  more  ceaseless  energy  in  pro- 
viding for  his  soldiers,  in  reconnoitering,  in  over- 
seeing personally  all  the  countless  details  of  life 
in  camp,  in  patroling  the  trenches  at  night,  in 
seeing  by  personal  insj)ection  that  the  outpotU 
were  doing  their  duty,  in  attending  personalijlo 
all  the  thousandand-one  things  to  which  a  com- 
mander should  attend,  and  to  which  only  those 
commanders  of  marked  and  exceptional  mental 
and  bodily  vigor  are  able  to  attend." 

HOW    WOOD    WON    HIS    SPCB8. 

General  Wood  was  a  Cape  Cod  boy,  and  after 
a  course  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  he  began 
practice  in  Hoston,  but  his  nature  **  fretted  for 
adventure  "  and  within  a  year  he  joined  the  army 
as  a  contract  surgeon,  beginning  service  under 
General  Miles  in  the  Apache  campaigns  of  the 
early  HOs.  These  campaigns  were  exceedingly  ex- 
hausting and  full  of  hardship,  with  long  marches 
through  the  waterless  mountain  regions  of  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  the  northern  districts  of 
old  Mexico.  Here  the  young  contract  doctor 
had  a  chanc<^  to  show  his  mettle. 

"  Hardlv  anv  of  the  whites,  whether  soldiers 
or  fronti(?rsmen,  could  last  with  him  ;  and  the 
friendly  Indian  trailers  themselves  could  not 
wear  him  down.  In  su(^h  campaigns  it  soon 
b«?coni(»s  essential  to  push  forward  the  one  actually 
fitt43<l  for  command,  whatever  his  accidental  posi- 
tion may  be  ;  and  Wood,  although  only  a  con- 
tract surg(M)n,  finished  his  career  against  the 
Apaches  by  serving  as  commanding  officer  of 
certain  of  the  detachments  sent  out  to  perform 
peculiarly  anluous  and  dangerous  duty  ;  and  he 
did  his  work  so  well  and  showed  such  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  that  he  won  the  most  coveted  of 
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military  distinctions,  the  medal  of  honor.  On 
expeditions  of  this  kind,  where  the  woik  is  so 
exhausting  as  to  call  for  the  last  ounce  of  reserve 
strength  and  courage  in  the  men,  only  a  very 
peculiar  and  high  type  of  officer  can  succeed. 
Wood,  however,  never  called  upon  his  men  to  do 
anything  that  he  himself  did  not  do.  They  ran 
no  risk  that  he  did  not  run  ;  they  endured  no 
hardship  which  he  did  not  endure  :  intolerable 
fatigue,  intolerable  thirst,  never-satisfied  hunger, 
and  the  strain  of  unending  watchfulness  against 
the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  of  foes — through 
all  this  Wood  led  his  men  until  the  final  hour  of 
signal  success.  When  he  ended  the  campaigns 
he  had  won  the  high  regard  of  his  superior 
officers,  not  merely  for  courage  and  endurance, 
but  for  judgment  and  entire  trustworthiness." 

HOW    HE    GOVERNS    SANTIAGO. 

General  Wood's  record  as  commander  of  the 
Rough  Riders  and  at  San  Juan  of  a  brigade  in 
General  Wheeler's  cavalry  division  is  a  familiar 
story  now.  Wlien  Santiago  surrendered  he  was 
made  military  governor.  Since  then,  Governor 
Roosevelt  says,  he  has  worked  wonders.  Both 
his  military  and  his  medical  training  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead. 

•  *  I  was  frequently  in  Santiago  after  tlie  sur- 
render, and  I  never  saw  Wood  when  he  was  not 
engaged  on  some  one  of  his  multitudinous  duties. 
He  was  personally  inspecting  the  hospitals  ;  he 
was  personally  superintending  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets  ;  he  was  personally  hearing  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  countless  complaints  made  by 
Cubans  against  Spaniards,  Spaniards  against  Cu- 
bans, and  by  both  against  Americans  ;  he  was 
personally  engaged  in  working  out  a  better  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  or  in  striving  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  the  land -tillers  to  the  soil.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  swamped  by 
mere  detail ;  he  is  much  too  good  an  executive 
officer  not  to  delegate  to  others  whatever  can 
safely  be  delegated  ;  but  the  extraordinary  energy 
of  the  man  himself  is  such  that  he  can  in  person 
oversea  and  direct  much  more  than  is  possible 
with  the  ordinarv  man. 

**  To  General  Wood  has  fallen  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving order,  of  seeing  that  the  best  Cubans 
beg;in  to  administer  the  government,  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  vengeance  of  their  foes,  and  of  securing  the 
beet  hygienic  conditions  possible  in  the  city  ;  of 
opening  the  schools  and  of  endeavoring  to  re- 
eataUish  agriculture  and  commerce  in  a  ruined 
and  desolate  land. 

**The  sanitary  state  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
was  frightful  beyond  belief.  The  Cuban  army 
coBsist^  of  undisciplmed,  unpaid  men  on  the 


verge  of  becoming  mere  bandits.  The  Ciiban 
chiefs  were  not  only  jealous  of  one  another,  but, 
very  naturally,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Spaniards 
who  remained  in  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  of  property,  not  only  among  the  Span- 
iards, but  even  among  the  Cubans,  greatly  feared 
the  revolutionary  army.  All  conditions  were 
ripe  for  a  period  of  utter  anarchy,  and  under  a 
weak,  a  foolish,  or  a  violent  man  this  anarchy 
would  certainly  have  come.'' 

That  anarchy  has  not  come  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  energy,  firmness,  moderation,  tact,  and 
wisdom  of  General  Wood,  and  the  importance 
of  all  this,  as  Governor  Roosevelt  says,  is  in  the 
fact  that  what  General  Wood  has  done  in  Santiago 
must  be  done  by  other  American  officials  in  other 
Cuban  towns,  in  Forto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines, 
and  in  Hawaii,  '  if  our  rule  in  these  islands  is  to 
be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  advantageous  to 
the  natives." 

HAS  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEEN  A  WORLD 

POWER  ? 

IN  Harper's  for  February  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart 
contends  that  there  is  no  logic  in  looking 
upon  the  present  prospects  for  exoansion  as  a 
revolutionary  advance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  position  of  a  world  power. 
He  says,  in  fact,  that  we  have  long  been  a  world 
power,  and  tliat  we  have  mixed  in  world  politics 
whenever  our  interests  were  involved  for  many 
years.  There  is,  he  says,  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  a  tradition  that  in  diplomatic  relations  this 
country  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  which  she  is  intellectually  and  commercial- 
ly so  closely  connected.  Historically  there  has 
never  been  such  an  isolation.  From  the  earliest 
colonial  times  the  international  forces  which 
moved  Europe  have  affected  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Professor  Hart  sketches  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  outer  relations,  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  show 
the  justice  of  his  view. 

A    TRUE    WORLD    POWER    SINCE    ITS    BIRTH. 

*  *  Reviewing  the  history  of  American  foreign 
relations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  from  its  birth  been  in  both  hemispheres  a 
true  world  power — in  military  strength,  in  influ- 
ence on  other  nations,  in  a  tendency  to  extend 
its  influence  and  power.  It  is  this  status  which 
has  given  such  success  in  negotiating  treaties  and 
in  settling  disputes.  But  the  Government  has 
regularly  chosen  its  own  occasions  and  its  own 
methods  of  interference.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  has  usually  been  in  reserve,  but 
not  in  isolation  ;  and  whenever  the  interests  of 
the  nation   seemed   sufficiently  affected,   it  has 
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made  our  place  manifest.  The  method  has  al- 
most always  been  that  of  separate,  independent 
remonstrance.  Though  invited  to  take  part  in 
European  congresses  or  to  join  in  their  action  in 
the  English  negotiations  and  also  in  the  Dutch 
negotiations  of  1782,  in  Spanisli  affairs  in  1823, 
in  the  quintuple  treaty  of  1842,  in  the  declaration 
of  Paris  in  185G,  and  in  the  African  congress  of 
1885,  the  Government  has  always  refused.  The 
only  case  of  joint  conference  on  vital  matters  is 
that  of  1889  on  Samoa." 

IT    18    THE    NATURAL    TENDENCY    OF    OUR    NATION. 

**The  disposition  of  the  nation  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world's  affairs  is  not,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think,  simply  the  work  of  Presidents  or 
consuls  or  Congressmen  ;  it  is  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  a  people  which  has  a  fa(!ility  for  forget- 
ting the  early  defeats  and  humiliations  of  its  his- 
tory, and  Avhich  feels  like  proving  its  own  vast 
power.  To  moralize  upon  such  a  tendency  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  United  States 
has  heretofore  found  little  occasion  to  assert  its 
dignity  as  a  world  ])ower  :  our  strength  is  un- 
questioned— and  where,  as  in  the  Samoan  and 
Venezuelan  questions,  tlie  nation  appeared  to 
have  a  strong  interest,  no  other  power  has  been 
willing  to  stand  in  the  way.'' 


A  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  "  IMPERIALISM." 

PROF.  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDIXGS,  of  Co- 
lumbia  University,  contributors  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Political  Sciertce  Quarterly  a 
noteworthy  article  on  the  topic  of  the  hour  which 
he  heads  with  the  interrogatory  word,  "Impe- 
rialism ?  " 

Professor  Giddings  l)egins  his  article  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  the  intellectual  energies 
of  the  wisest  men  in  the  community  are  often 
wasted  or  misdirected  just  because  these  wise 
men  are  so  intent  upon  their  notion  of  w^hat 
ought  to  be  and  so  blind  at  times  to  what  prob- 
ably will  be,  that  they  give  us  no  real  aid  in 
adapting  ourselves  to  inevitable  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  finds  illustrations  of  this  error 
in  our  recent  discussion  of  the  war  with  Spain 
and  jn  the  subsequent  discussion  of  issues 
growing  out  of  that  war.  Conservative  politi- 
cal thinkers  who  opposed  the  war  are  now, 
almost  without  exception,  vigorously  opposing 
all  territorial  expansion  and  are  especially  ear- 
nest in  their  antagonism  to  the  retention  of  the 
Phihppines  by  the  United  States.  Professor 
Giddings  contends  that  this  opposition,  <  <  al- 
though it  springs  from  conscientious  convictions 
and  is  backed  by  arguments  that  deserve  thought- 
ful consideration,  is  probably  as  futile  as  opposition 


to  the  trade-wind  or  the  storm.  There  are  nol 
lacking  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  as  inevitable  as  any  event  of  nature, 
and  that,  at  this  particular  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  territorial  expansion 
is  as  certain  as  the  advent  of  spring  after  winter. 

"  If  these  hypotheses  are  sound,  it  follows  that 
our  wise  men  shoiild  discontinue  their  idle  con- 
tention against  cosmic  law  and  should  address 
themselves  to  the  practical  question  :  How  can 
the  American  people  best  adapt  themselves  to 
their  new  responsilnlities  ?  " 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  inevitable  Professor  Giddings  enters 
into  a  brief  discussion  of  the  American  character. 
He  declares  that  the  population  of  70,000,090 
souls  inhabiting  the  United  States  is  at  this  mo- 
ment ''  the  most  stupendous  reservoir  of  seething 
energy  to  be  found  on  any  continent." 

AMERICAN    ENEKQY    AND    ENTERPKISE. 

<<  Already  it  has  accomplished  marvels  of  ma- 
terial civilization,  of  governmental  organization, 
of  education,  and  even  of  scientific  discovety. 
Let  any  n»ader  of  Mr.  Wallace's  'Wonderful 
Century,'  glancing  again  through  its  pages,  ask 
hims(^lf  what  proportion  of  the  achievements 
therein  recorded  are  to  be  credited  to  America 
and  A  mericans,  and  he  will  see  a  revelation  com- 
pared with  which  the  Apocalypse  is  tame.  And 
yet  it  is  practically  certain  that  all  the  things 
that  the  American  has  done  are  but  earnest  of 
the  things  that  he  is  to  do.  If  in  the  coming 
centuries  this  reservoir  of  energy  can  discharge 
itself  in  enterprise,  in  investigation  and  dis- 
covery, it  can  do  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race  than  imagination  can  now  con- 
ceive. If,  by  any  mistaken  policy,  it  is  denied 
an  outlet,  it  may  discharge  itself  in  anarchistic^ 
socialistic,  and  other  destructive  modes  that  are 
likely  to  work  incalculable  mischief. 

^<  This  volume  of  human  enterprise  is  not  alto* 
gether  made  up  of  reasonableness,  far-seeing 
wisdom,  and  stainless  morality.  It  is  as  hetero- 
geneous as  it  is  vast.  The  millions  of  Jiumaa 
beings  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  foreign 
lands  are  not  all  assimilated  to  American  stand- 
ards, and  their  new-found  liberty  has  not  alto- 
gether ceased  to  be  license.  In  those  other 
millions  who  are  descended  from  an  earlier 
American  stock  the  primitive  human  passions 
have  not  been  brought  under  absolute  control, 
and  the  love  of  primitive  occupations  that  par- 
take of  danger  has  not  been  eradicated.  Let  as 
not  forget  that  no  population  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  so  largely  descended  from  daring  ad- 
venturers. It  is  not  yet  three  hundred  yean 
since  the  colonists  of  our  Elastem  coaata'  werf 
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performing  their  daily  industrial  tasks  under  the 
shadow  of  ever-threatening  danger  from  savage 
foes.  It  is  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
the  pioneers  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys 
were  making  clearings  in  the  wilderness  during 
intervals  of  exterminating  warfare.  It  is  not  yet 
fifty  years  since  the  later  pioneers  of  the  West- 
ern plains  were  crossing  a  pathless  desert  in 
caravans  that  left  a  trail  of  bleaching  bonos  to 
mark  a  route  for  those  who  should  follow  them 
to  the  El  Dorado  of  the  West.  A  re  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  offspring  of  such  men,  in  so  short 
an  interval,  have  lost  those  instincts  that  lead 
men  to  prefer  enterprises  that  call  for  physical 
courage  and  resourcefulness  ?  J  t  is  not  true 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  jingoes.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  desire  war  for  the  sake  of  war  or  that 
in  our  sports  we  prefer  methods  that  are  adapted 
to  inflict  injury.  But  it  is  true  that  we  are  a 
nation  endowed  with  exceptional  courage,  that 
we  heartily  despise  physical  cowardice  and  all 
manner  of  weakness.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
restless  under  the  disappearance  of  opportunity 
for  adventure  and  daring  enterprise.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that,  more  than  most  nations,  we 
are  liable  to  an  outbreak  of  warlike  spirit  under 
what  we  conceive  to  be  real  provoc^ation  ;  and 
that  no  other  nation  is  so  likely  as  ours  to  turn 
itself  into' great  armies  and  to  fight  with  an  in- 
domitable determination  to  conquer,  when  it  is 
once  convinced  of  the  justice  of  its  cause. 

*  *  The  same  impulses,  directed  into  peaceful 
channels,  have  produced  the  American  commer- 
cial spirit.  The  love  of  risk  and  of  great  re- 
sponsibilities characterizes  our  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  The  perfectly  safe  small 
business  does  not  appeal  to  the  native  American 
mind.  This  may  be  unfortunate  ;  but  we  are 
not  now  discussing  merits  and  demerits,  but  only 
the  actual  facts  and  forces  that  are  controlling 
our  policy." 

No  other  people  in  the  world,  as  Professor 
Giddings  remarks,  has  experimented  on  so  costly 
a  scale  with  new  mechanical  inventions.  No 
other  people  has  taken  such  gigantic  risks  of 
railroad  construction.  Certainly  no  people  has 
surpassed  us  in  the  organization  of-  combinations 
and  trusts. 


"THE    PURITAN   CONSCIENCE. 
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And  yet  these  impulses  are  wonderfully  re- 
strained by  the  American  sense  of  justice  and 
right.  '*  However  much  we  may  despise  the 
timid  man  and  covet  the  opportunities  for  dogged 
endurance  and  personal  heroism  which  war  offers; 
however  much  we  may  admire  the  business  man 
who  tucoessfully  achieves  great  combinations  in 


the  market — we  do  not  deliberately  or  willingly 
enter  upon  war  or  upon  commercial  s})eculation 
unless  plausible  excuses  can  be  offered  to  the 
Puritan  conscience.  Perhaps  we  are  aggressive  ; 
but  we  do  not  like  to  be  regarded  as  ruthlessly 
or  indecently  aggressive.  We  produce  every  year 
a  crop  of  speculators  and  promoters 'whose  fit 
habitation  is  the  penitentiary,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  really  abhor  dishonest  conduct  in 
business  ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
in  any  otlier  nation  commercial  credit  rests  so 
largely  upon  a  secure  foundation  of  personal  in- 
tegrity. 

OUR    INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS. 

Professor  Giddings  alludes  to  tlie  Valparaiso 
incident  in  1891,  when  our  seamen  were  attacked 
and  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  also  to  the  feeling 
that  arose  in  this  country  during  the  years  of 
misunderstandings  with  Great  Britain,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute.  Still 
we  did  not  go  to  war  on  those  occasions.  The 
war  with  Spain,  however,  in  Professor  Giddings* 
opinion,  ' '  was  neither  accidental  nor  merely  a 
product  of  the  machinations  of  self-loving  politi- 
cians. The  Cuban  situation  gave  the  American 
people  the  first  apparently  decent  excuse  for 
fighting  that  liad  been  vouchsafed  them  since  the 
Civil  War.  That  the  sufferings  of  the  Cuban 
population  were  real  was  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  That  the  government  of  the  island  was 
thoroughly  corrupt  no  one  denied.  That  justice 
had  long  been  little  more  than  a  name  was  cur- 
rently believed  ;  and  that  years  of  bad  govern- 
ment had  culminated  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
starve  the  reconcentrados  was  believed  by  prac- 
tically all  those  newspaper- reading  Americans 
who  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  political  condi- 
tions beyond  the  borders  of  their  commonwealth. 
All  those  feelings  of  mingled  sympathy  and 
anger  which  precipitated  the  Civil  war  were 
again  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  Cuba.  With 
hardly  an  exception  the  religious  press  insisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  America  to  intervene. 
Thus  there  existed  that  peculiar  combination  of 
the  moral  forces  of  sympathy  and  conviction 
with  the  inherited  love  of  dangerous  enterprise 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  must  exist 
before  the  American  people  will  go  to  war,  but 
which  is  practically  certain,  when  it  does  exist, 
tp  beget  war." 

Aside  from  the  economic  advantages  likely  to 
spring  from  our  inevitable  policy  of  territorial 
expansion.  Professor  Giddings  finds  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  much  reason  to  hope  for  improved 
relations  with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
**  Outlying  possessions  will  compel  us,  as  nothing 
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hitherto  has  done,  to  respect  the  opinions,  the 
manners,  and  the  interests  of  other  nations.  They 
will  continually  involve  us  in  complications  from 
which  we  can  hope  to  emerge  unscathed  only 
by  the  utmost  exercise  of  tact  and  knowledge. 
They  will  enforce  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  service." 

At  first  there  will  undoubtedly  be  corruption 
and  scandals  in  our  colonial  governments,  but 
responsibility  is  a  powerful  moralizing  influence. 
It  has  been  so  with  England  ;   why  not  with  us  ? 

England's  example. 

"  Therefore,  so  far  from  despairing  of  the  re- 
public if  wo  enter  into  more  complicated  and 
more  delicate  relations  to  world  politics,  we  may 
rather  anticipate  that  the  change  will  {)rove  to  be 
precisely  what  was  needed,  and  that  our  new  re- 
sponsibilities will  operate  more  surely  and  more 
continuously  than  any  other  influence  to  improve 
the  morale  and  the  wisdom  of  American  admin- 
istration. In  this  l»elief  we  are  supported  by  the 
experience  of  British  colonial  government.  As 
every  student  of  history  knows,  the  age  of  Wal- 
pole  was  marked  by  corruption  greater  and  ap- 
parently more  irremediable  than  any  which  we 
have  yet  known  in  American  political  life.  Who 
could  have  predicted  that  after  a  century  of  con- 
tinuous territorial  expansion,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly rapid  multiplication  of  official  positions,  the 
administrative  side  of  British  government,  in- 
stead of  becoming  hopelessly  incapable  under  the 
increasing  strain,  would  have  become  the  purest 
and  most  nearly  perfect  mechanism  thus  far 
known  in  political  history  ?  Have  we,  then,  any 
right  to  despair  of  our  own  experiment,  under  a 
similar  broadening  of  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities? If  we  have,  our  estimate  of  Ameri- 
can character  must  be  a  sorry  one.  Great  Brit- 
ain successfully  administers  the  governmental 
affairs  and  protects  the  economic  interests  of  pop- 
ulations numbering  3S1 ,037,874  souls,  occupying 
a  territory  of  11,335,806  square  miles.  The  isl- 
ands that  have  recently  Ix^en  annexed  and  those 
that  may  soon  be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  are  1G7,753  square  miles  in  extent 
and  are  inhabited  by  about  10,000,000  people.  If 
the  republican  form  of  government  is  to  be  un- 
dermined and  destroyed  in  a  nation  of  70,000,000 
of  the  most  resourceful,  energetic,  and,  all  in  all, 
conscientious  human  beings  that  have  yet  lived 
upon  this  planet,  under  th(»  strain  of  devising  and 
administering  a  workable  territorial  government 
for  outlying  island  possessions  of  such  modest 
dimensions  as  these,  it  would  appear  that  our  es- 
timate of  the  excellence  and  stability  of  republi- 
can institutions  must  have  beeen  a  grotesque 
exaggeration." 


Andrew  Carneffle'a  Vlawa* 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  JmanMry 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  writes  on  '<  Americanism 
Versus  Imperialism,*'  considering  especially  the 
dangers  of  war  to  which  the  United  States  will 
be  exposed  through  the  possession  of  interests  m 
the  far  East.  '<it  is  chiefly  this  far  Eastern 
question,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  *' which  keeps 
every  ship-yard,  gun-yard,  and  armor-yard  in 
the  world  busy  night  and  day,  Sunday  and  Satur- 
day, forging  engines  of  destruction.  It  is  in 
that  region  the  thunderbolt  is  expected ;  it  is 
there  the  storm  is  to  burst."* 

Mr.  Carnegie  proceeds  to  outline  the  situation 
as  he  sees  it  at  the  present  time  : 

<*It  is  only  four  years  since  Japan  defeated 
China  and  had  ceded  to  it  a  portion  of  Chinese 
territory,  the  fruits  of  victory.  Tlien  appeared 
upon  the  scene  a  combination  of  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  which  drove  Japan  out  of  China. 
Russia  took  part  of  the  spoils  for  herself  and 
Germany  later  took  territory  near  by.  Japan 
got  nothing.  Britain,  the  most  powerful  of  ail, 
stood  by  neutral.  Ha<l  she  decided  to  defend 
Japan,  the  greatest  war  ever  known  would  haye 
been  the  probable  result ;  the  thunderbolt  would 
have  fallen.  Were  the  question  to  be  decided 
to-day,  it  is  now  considered  probable  that  Britain 
would  support  Japan. 

<<  Germany  obtained  a  concession  in  China, 
and  Britain  promptly  appeared,  demanding  that 
Germany  should  maintain  the  '  open  door '  in  all 
her  Chinese  territory ;  the  same  demand  was 
made  on  Russia.  Both  perforce  consented.  The 
far  East  is  a  mine  of  dynamite,  always  liaUe  to 
explode. 

OUR    RELATIVE    NATIONAL    STRENGTH. 

Into  this  magazine  tlie  United  States  pro* 
poses  to  enter  and  take  a  hand  in  the  coming 
contest.  It  is  obvious  that  what  was  done  with 
Japan  in  regard  to  (Miines(5  territory  may  be  done 
with  the  United  Staters  in  regard  to  her  territory, 
the  Philippines,  and  for  the  same  reason,  thai 
the  (H(;tator  is  overwhelmingly  strong  and  the 
victim  helplessly  weak. 

**  The  relative  strength  of  the  powers  contend- 
ing for  empi4*e  in  the  far  East  is  as  follows: 
Great  Britain  has  80  first-class  ships  of  war,  681 
ships  in  all  ;  France  has  50  first-class  warships 
and  a  total  of  4  0.'^  ;  Russia  has  40  fint-class 
warships,  28(>  in  all;  Germany  has  ^pP  first- 
class  warships,  a  total  of  216.  Japan  will  soon 
rank  with  (xermany  and  be  stronger  there  be- 
cause close  to  the  scene  of  action. 

<  <  The  United  States  proposes  to  enter  into  the 
zone  of  danger  with  18  first-class  and  a  total 
of  81  ships.     These  would  hardly  connt  aa  half 
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tliAt  number,  however,  owing  to  her  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  battle-ground.  Russia  is  8,000 
miles,  the  other  Europeans  about  9,000  miles 
from  it.  The  United  States  is  from  15,000  to 
17,000  miles  distant  via  the  Cape  and  via  the 
Straits;  the  route  via  Europe  is  about  12,000 
miles,  but  that  would  be  impracticable  during 
war-time,  as  the  American  ships  going  via 
Europe  would  pass  riglit  into  the  trap  of  their 
European  enemies." 

Considering,  further,  the  enormous  army  es- 
tablishments of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia, 
Mr.  Carnegie  concludes  tliat  the  United  States 
**  cannot  stand  alone."  We  must  look  to  Great 
Britain  for  backing.  Our  position  in  the  East, 
in  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion,  depends  altogether  on 
Great  Britain's  continued  support  or  alliance. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  TO  BECOME   *'  IMPERIAL  *'  ? 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that  we 
can  grow  great  among  the  powers,  in  time  : 

<  *  The  writer  is  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  republic  cannot  make  herself  strong  enough 
to  walk  alone,  and  to  hold  her  own,  aud  to  be  an 
imperial  power  of  herself,  and  by  herself,  and 
not  the  weak  proUgi  of  a  real  imperial  power. 
But  in  order  to  make  herself  an  imperial  power 
she  must  do  as  imperial  powers  do — she  must 
create  a  navy  equal  to  the  navy  of  any  other 
power.  She  must  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  regular  troops  to  coSperate  with  the  navy." 

If  we  should  try,  for  instance,  to  build  up  a 
navy  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  take 
more  than  twenty  years,  building  twenty  war- 
ships a  year,  whereas  hitherto  our  navy  has 
added  only  six  in  a  year.  That  we  can  build 
these  ships  and  man  them,  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  question. 

<<  If  ever  the  republic  falls  from  her  industrial 
ideals  and  descends  to  the  level  of  the  war  ideals 
of  Europe  she  will  be  supreme.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that.  The  man  whom  this  stimulating  climate 
produces  is  the  wiriest,  quickest,  most  versatile 
of  ail  men,  and  the  power  of  organization  exists 
in  the  American  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
any  other.  But  what  I  submit  is  that  at  present 
the  republic  is  an  industrial  hive,  without  an 
adequate  navy  and  without  soldiers  ;  that  she 
therefore  must  have  a  protector  ;  and  that  if  she 
is  to  figure  in  the  East  she  cannot  be  in  any  sense 
an  imperial  power  at  all.  Imperialism  implies 
navAl  and  military  force  behind  ;  moral  force, 
education,  civilization  are  not  the  backbone  of 
imperialism  ;  these  are  the  moral  forces  which 
make  for  the  higher  civilization,  for  American- 
ism — the  foundation  for  imperialism  is  brutal 
physical  strength,  fighting  men  with  material 
forces,  warships  and  artillery.  '* 


THE    PROBLEM    OF   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Mr.  Carnegie  holds  that  the  Filipinos 
should  be  treated  precisely  as  we  have  promised 
to  treat  the  Cubans.  That  is  to  say,  we  should 
give  them  self-government.  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  believe  that  the  Filipinos  have  yet  been 
proven  to  be  unfit  to  govern  themselves.  He 
says  : 

<  <  The  Filipinos  are  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
scale — far  from  it — nor  are  they  much  lower 
than  tlie  Cubans.  If  left  to  themselves  they 
will  make  mistakes,  but  what  nation  does  not  ? 
Riot  and  bloodshed  may  break  out — in  which 
nation  are  these  absent  ?  Certainly  not  in  our 
own  ;  but  the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  govern- 
ment better  suited  to  the  people  than  any  that 
our  soldiers  and  their  oflBcers  could  ever  give." 


JAPAN  AS  A  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

IN  the  Arena  Mr.  C.  Pfoundes,  of  Kobe,  Japan^ 
writes  on  Japan's  prospects  as  one  of  the 
Pacific  powers.  He  shows  how  Japanese  as- 
pirations for  expansion  are  being  thwarted  by 
Russia's  monopoly  of  northeastern  Asia  and  her 
designs  on  Corea,  by  the  acquirement  of  pre- 
emptive rights  to  the  south  by  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  and  by  America's  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  while  Japan's  chances  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  * 

<<The  shadow  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North 
haunts  the  Japanese,  and  they  feel  their  isola- 
tion. Proposals  for  alliance  with  one  of  the 
great  powers  have  been  advocated ;  with  Eng- 
land by  preference  as  against  Russia ;  and  if 
the  United  States  could  be  included,  so  much 
the  better.  The  Japanese  have  entered  into 
competition  with  the  great  powers  in  bidding 
for  the  mentorship  of  the  Chinese,  and  an  im- 
perial prince,  who  is  also  president  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  has  publicly  expressed  an  opinion  that 
has  been  very  popular,  that  *  an  alliance  with  the 
Chinese,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  Occidental 
races,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  Asiatics. ' 

japan's  weakness  and  strenoth. 

'  *  Expansion  being  checked  in  every  direction 
and  emigration  being  considered  inadequate  as  a 
relief  to  future  congestion  of  population,  the 
Japanese  are  now  face  to  face  with  many  se- 
rious problems.  The  resources  of  the  country 
are  being  severely  taxed  at  present,  and  the 
potentialities  of  the  future,  though  undoubtedly 
great,  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
cheap  capital.  How  long  the  present  pace  can 
be  maintained  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
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the  people  to  be  taxed  and  to  consent  to  measures 
that  will  attract  foreign  capital  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  As  an  industrial  and  commercial  peo- 
ple the  Japanese  have  shown  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  much  ability  ;  but  in  competition  with 
the  Occident  there  are  some  vital  points  regard- 
ing which  experience  will  have  to  bo  gained  at 
no  little  cost,  judging  from  the  past. 

*'The  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet,  a  large 
army,  an(l  numerous  transports  by  a  nation  in 
which  the  military  spirit  is  predominant  and  in 
which  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  the 
land  and  its  traditions  form  a  strong  bond  of 
union,  places  triumphant  Japan  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia.  In  the  far  East  the 
Japanese  liave  assumed  the  loadersliip.  They 
now  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  claim  a 
hearing  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  on  an 
equality  with  the  powers  of  the  Occident,  and 
they  demand  that  they  shall  be  consulted  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  extreme  Orient." 

The  writer  concludes  that  Japan  has  become  a 
factor  that  must  iKincefortli  be  recognized  as  a 
powerful  though  not  necessarily  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  future  of  tlie  Pacilic. 


THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  recent  remarkable  increase  in  our  export 
trade  has  attracted  no  little  attention 
abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  matter  to  Englishmen  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  by  Mark  Warren  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January.  This  writer 
says  : 

*  *  The  chimera  *  made  in  Germany '  appears  as 
though  it  were  about  to  yield  to  the  new  bogy 
Mnade  in  the  United  States  of  America,' and 
the  outcry  against  Gorman  competition  to  be  suc- 
ceede<i  by  a  lugubrious  denunciation  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  to  the 
average  Englishman,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
liad  but  one  serious  commercial  adversary,  and 
arguments  based  upon  Germany's  growing  trade 
liave  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  every  stjlf- respecting  political  agitator. 
Doubtless  the  statement  re(H»ntly  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  will  mate- 
rially alter  all  this,  and  will  furnish  a  prolific 
source  of  more  or  less  influential  and  important 
inferences. 

*  *  To  the  average  individual  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern 
trading  nations,  been  surpassed  in  the  same  year 
by  the  value  of  those  of  another  country  will 
come  as  a  bolt  from  the  azure,  and  will,  conse- 
quently,  form  the    nucleus  of    a  considerable 


amount  of  misapprehension  and  ezaggentioiL 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  most  rudimental  teachings  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  still  has  a  hazy  notion  that  the  success 
of  one  nation  is  necessarily  to  the  disadvantage 
or  loss  of  the  others,  and  that  the  criterion  of  a 
nation's  progress  is  the  expansion  of  its  foreign 
trade." 

Britain's  one  great  rival. 

It  is  made  clear  in  Mr.  Warren's  article  that 
Englishmen  are  Ijeginning  to  look  askance  at 
America's  commercial  activities  : 

**  Jt  has  long  been  apparent  to  those  who  look 
beneath  the  surface  that  it  is  the  United  States 
which  will  prove  to  be  England's  most  formida- 
ble commercial  rival,  and  not  Germany.  Under 
existing  conditions,  when  the  preeminence  of 
trade  passes  away,  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs, 
from  England,  it  will  be  apprehended  by  the 
Unitc^d  States.  The  publication  of  the  figures 
for  the  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  will  bring  this 
home  to  the  periple,  and  will  arouse  slow-moving 
public  opinion  l^y  showing  the  very  real  and  true 
facts  of  this  rivalry.  Even  the  most  cursory  ex- 
amination will  effectually  demonstrate  the  absurd- 
ity and  irrationality  of  viewing  Germany  as  our 
great  rival.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  contemplative  individual  that  it  is  from 
the  United  States  that  earnest  and  effective  com- 
petition will  (jome. 

"  A  very  brief  investigation  will  show  that  the 
United  States  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
foreign  country  in  the  possession  of  those  essen- 
tial qualities^  active  and  potential,  necessary  to 
constitute  a  gr(;at  trading  nation.  This  superior- 
ity is  manifested  in  all  the  regions  of  modern  life. 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  gauging  the  relative 
advancement,  moral  and  intellectual,  physical 
and  material,  of  a  nation  than  bv  means  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  literature.  If  the  United 
States  and  (Jermany  be  thus  compared  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  former 
country  is  eminently  to  the  fore.  Again,  the 
very  difference  of  laws,  cujstoms,  race,  and  en- 
vironment tends  to  make  tlu^  gulf  wider  and  to 
place  the  United  States  in  a  vastly  superior  posi- 
tion. Ev(»ry  consideration  of  social  and  indus- 
trial surroundings  and  conditions  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  th(^  United  States,  and  not  Ger- 
many, with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon  as  the 
holders  of  the  world's  commercial  supremacy." 

A    MANUFAGTURINO    NATION. 

The  part  of  our  Government's  preliminary 
statement  which  impresses  Mr.  Warren  ad  most 
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important  and  significant  is  that  dealing  with 
the  exports  of  manufactured  articles. 

<<  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  goods  exported  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  articles  imported.     The  ex- 
portation of  these  goods  has  fluctuated,  but  tlfe 
value  has  shown  a  steady  growth.     In  the  lus- 
trum 1887-91  they  amounted  to  an  average  rate 
of  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  special 
exports;    in    1892    they  shrank   to    15.6,   from 
which  period  they  have  shown  an  increased  pro- 
portion ;  thus  in  1896  the  proportion  was  26.5 
per  cent.,  and  the  value  fell  short  of  the  cor- 
responding imports  by  $104,759,734.      This  lat- 
ter  deficiency  was   reduced    to  $27,362,217   in 
1897  and  was  transformed  into  a  surplus  in  1898. 
Of  course  the  chief  articles  exported  are  those 
classed  as  products  of  agriculture.     In  the  lus- 
trum 1887-91  they  amounted  to  73 J  per  cent,  of 
the    exports ;    in    1896  the  proportion  had   de- 
creased to  66  per  cent.     The  imports  of  manu- 
factured articles  during  1898  show  a  remarkable 
decrease  when  compared  with   previous  years, 
while  the  exports  show  an  equally  remarkable  in- 
crease.    In  his  annual  report  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  states  that  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  United  States'  foreign  trade  extended  to 
its  commerce  with  practically  every  nation.    The 
sales  to  Europe  alone  increased   $164,420,601, 
while  the  purchases   from   that  section  of  the 
globe  decreased   $124,258,514;   this  falling  off 
was  almost  entirely  in  manufactures  and  articles 
of  food." 

Mr.  Warren  notes  the  increase  in  the  output 
of  pig  iron,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  pre- 
vailing, the  significant  thing  being  that  the 
production  is  progressive,  while  the  imports  are 
rapidly  declining  and  the  number  of  blast-fur- 
naces increasing.  He  notes  also  '  ^  a  prodigious 
increase  "  in  the  exportation  of  such  manufac- 
tured articles  as  steel  rods,  rails,  wire  and  nails, 
bicycles,  and  locomotives.  The  figures  prove  that 
American  manufacturers  **  are  not  only  supplying 
their  home  markets,  but  are  actually  competing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  products 
of  free  trade.'* 

The  statistics  to  which  Mr.  Warren  had  access 
in  preparing  his  article  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898.  The  case  is  made  still 
stronger  for  the  United  States  by  the  Treasury 
statement  of  exports  covering  the  last  six  months 
of  1898,  published  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADS. 

On  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff  Mr. 
Warren  says : 

'<  England  will  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  until  that  coun- 


try considerably  modifies    its    high  protective 
duties.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
protection  has  done  much  to  foster  its  trade.     It 
has  brought  new  industries  into  the  country  and ' 
is  still  doing  so,  but  there  are  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  time  has  come  for  an  alteration  in 
the  mercantile  policy.     Few  people  thought,  at 
the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  his  conversion 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  that  fifty  years 
after  England  would  practically  be  the  only  coun- 
try following  its  principles.     It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  is.     A  policy  of  protection  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  new  or  partially  developed   countries 
which  possess  plenty  of  food  and  little  effective 
labor.    Such  countries  could  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  a  country  like  England,  which  could 
swamp  its  markets  with  cheap  goods  produced 
under  the  most  approved  economical  methods. 
On  the   other  hand,  when  a  country  produces 
more  manufactured   goods  than  it  can  consume, 
and  when  it  is  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
a  large  proportion  of  its  food,  then  free  trade,  or 
a  modification  thereof,  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
policy.     The  United  States  is  approaching  the 
first  of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  of  the  productions  of  protected  indus- 
try cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  produc- 
tions of  free  trade." 


NEXT  LINK  IN  THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO  CHAIN. 

MR.  LIONEL  DECLE  draws  an  inviting 
picture  in  the  Fortnightly  of  the  prospects 
before  the  Tanganyika  Railway.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  let  Germany  have  Zanzibar,  provided 
that  this  railroad  is  built  without  delay.  So  far 
the  Germans  have  done  little  or  nothing  with 
their  400,000  square  miles  in  East  Africa.  Their 
land,  except  by  sea  and  lake  side,  is  poor  and 
without  minerals.     Mr.  Decle  asks  : 

<  <  If  such  is  the  case,  what  will  be  the  use  of  a 
line  from  Bulawayo  to  Lake  Tanganyika  ?  Here 
the  conditions  are  vastly  dijfferent.  To  begin 
with,  the  proposed  line  will  cross  regions  rich  in 
coals,  rich  in  minerals,  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture,  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  ;  it  will  cross  the  Zambesi, 
that  magnificent  waterway  which  will  bring  to 
the  railroad  goods  and  produce  from  the  west, 
which  cannot  now  be  forwarded  to  the  coast  on 
account  of  the  heavy  cost  of  porterage  over  the 
150  miles  which  separate  the  upper  from  the 
lower  Zambesi,  whose  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  the  Kebra  Becca  rapids.  The  Tanganyika 
Railway  will,  as  I  will  show,  open  new  markets 
and  carry  to  the  south  scores  of  thousands  of 
those  magnificent  Wanyamwezi  laborers  I  de- 
scribed just  now — men  who  will  be  delighted  to 
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come  and  work  for  wages  thej  never  dreamed  of  ; 
men  whose  labor  is  urgently  neecl3d  in  tlio  south, 
and  who  will  return  to  their  country  loaded  with 
'British  goods  purchased  with  their  earnings,  and 
whose  advent  will  solve  that  great  problem  of 
finding  reliable  native  labor  for  South  Africa." 


THE  CUBANS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


♦-. 


**  MOUNTAINS    OF    SOLID    IRON. 


II 


With    tliis    objiictivo   before  him,   the  writer 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  scheme  : 

*'Mr.  Rhodes  proposes  to  extend,  first,  the 
Bulawayo  line  in  a  northeastern  direction  as  far 
as  Gwelo  (100  miles  from  Bulawayo  and  160 
miles  from  Fort  Salisbury).  Tluiiice  it  would 
take  a  bend  and  run  almost  due  north  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sanyati  River  as  far  as  tlie  Kariba 
gorge  of  the  Zambesi  (about  250  miles).  Ooss- 
ing  the  Zambesi  over  the  gorge  the  railroad 
would  then  run  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika  (about 
500  miles)  througli  the  country  lying  between 
Lake  Bangweolo  and  Lake  Nyasa.  The  total 
length  of  the  proposed  extension  would  there- 
fore be  about  900  miles." 

Mr.  Decle  confidently  anticipates  tliat  ' '  north- 
ern Rhodesia  and  British  Central  Africa  will, 
with  cheap  transport,  soon  be  able  to  compete 
with  Sumatra,  Manila,  and  India  as  tobacco- 
producing  centers."  Moreover,  "almost  every 
square  mile  of  land  north  and  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi contains  iron  ore,  and  in  some  places  regular 
mountains  of  solid  iron  are  to  be  found." 

CHEAP   AT    TEN    MILLION    POLLAKS. 

That  the  line  will  pay,  the  writer  argues  by 
comparing  the  present  and  prospective  cost  of 
transportation.  Now  goods  going  from  Chindi 
by  Nyasa  cost  for  overland  transit  |;225  per  ton. 
Then  by  rail  from  (l!ape  Town  Jjj75  per  ton.  Now 
third-class  passengers  from  London  by  the  Chindi- 
Nyasa  route  must  pay  $350  per  head  and  spend 
sixty  days  on  the  entire  journey.  From  London 
and  by  the  new  railroad  from  Cape  Town  the 
cost  would  be  little  over  $100  and  the  time 
twenty -four  days. 

*  <  The  success  which  has  crowned  the  Bechu  • 
analand  Railway  will  follow  the  Tanganyika  ex- 
tension. It  is  calculated  that  £2,000,000  will 
l>e  required  to  build  tlie  line,  and  if,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Rhodes,  tlie  British  (lovernment  gives  its 
guarantee,  which  will  be  secured  in  such  a  way 
that  the  taxpayer  can  never  jK)ssil)ly  l)e  called 
upon  to  pay  a  single  penny  toward  it,  tlie  money 
will  easily  be  found  at  3 A-  per  cent.,  which  will 
only  mean  £75,000  per  annum.  As  I  have 
already  shown,  tlie  building  of  this  line  is  still 
more  necessary  to  consolidat(;  Great  Britain's 
African  empire  than  ever  was  \\\o.  Uganda  Rail- 
way. Last,  but  not  least,  the  'i'anganyika  line 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  slaves." 


IN  the  Puritan  for  February  there  is  a  sketch 
of  conditions  in  Cuba  to-day,  by  Miss  Mary 
C.  Francis,  entitled  **  The  Aftermath  of  War." 
Miss  Francis  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the- 
only  American  woman  who  ever  entered  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  patriot  districts  of 'the  island,  to 
the  very  headquarters  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment.    She  was  a  guest  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment during  a  six  weeks'  tour,   and  during 
last  August  and  September  rode  over  three  hun- 
dre<l  miles  on  horseback  m  the  interior  of  the- 
island.     Her  description  of  the  condition  of  th^ 
native  poi)ulation  is  eloquent  of  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings the  women  and  children  were  enduring. 
Miss   Francis  stayed   for  a  time  at  one  of  the 
hohios,  or  huts,  made  by  an   exiled   reconceutrado^ 
family,  and  had  especially  good  opportunities  of 
observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Cuban. 
country  people. 

HOW    COOKING    IS    DONE. 

**  Cooking  in  (/uba  is  done  on  a  primitive  ba- 
sis. A  box  of  earth  about  8  feet  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  6  inches  in  depth,  supported  on  a  half 
dozen  posts,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  stove.  At 
intervals  on  this  foundation  Ares  are  built,  over 
which  iron  kettles  are  set  resting  on  old  bricks, 
stones,  or  pieces  of  scrap  iron.  There  are  na 
chimneys,  and  with  the  sudden  shifting  of  the 
wind  clouds  of  smoke  come  puffing  into  your 
face  at  unexpected  moments.  If  the  house  htts 
an  attic,  a  pole  into  which  notches  have  been  cut 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  stairway.  Nails  in  these 
houses  are  unknown  ;  the  entire  structure  is  held 
together  with  vines  or  strips  of  majagua  bark. 
From  this  bark,  by  the  way,  a  Cuban,  without 
tools  of  any  kind,  will  in  fifteen  minutes  make  il 
good  sixty -foot  rope  for  a  tether. " 

THE    FURNITURE    OF    A    BOHIO. 

<*  The  furniture  of  these  war  homes  is  primi- 
tive.    The  beds  are  of  stout  canvas   stretched 
tightly  over  a  wooden  framework.     There  is  ne 
mattress,   and   the  climate  is  such  that  with  a. 
sheet,  blanket,  and  pillow  one  can    be  remarka- 
bly comfortable  for  the  night.      For   myself  I 
slept   but  rarely  in   they(»  beds,  as   I  found  my 
hammock    more   convenicuit.      Aside    from    the' 
l>eds,  wooden  stools  with  straps  of  rawhide  for 
the  seat,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  some  shelves  and 
boxes  completed  the  outfit.      (.)ne   must  not  for- 
get in  this  c^it(»g(>ry  the  regulation  (Juban  hric-d 
hrac,   consisting   of  little   naked   children,  dogs, 
chickens,  and  in  some  instances  goats  and  pigs, 
running   freely  about  the  house.     The  piice  d» 
resistance  of  said  bric-d-hrac  was  Uie  great  slabs- 
of  freslily  slaughtered  beef  or  pork  carried  by 
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the  men  of  the  household  into  la  cocina  and  hung 
in  full  view,  swinging  its  red -lind- white  length 
before  the  family  and  guests  as  though  demon- 
strating the  successful  and  artistic  triumph  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental.  As  an  <  article  of 
bigotry  and  virtue '  this  newly  killed  beef  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  most  of  its  cult — it  can 
be  eaten." 

A    PLENTIFUL    LACK    OF    FOOD. 

*»  All  through  my  tour  I  found  men,  women, 
and  children  hungry  and  naked.  Little  children 
with  swollen  bodies  begged  for  food  along  the 
roadside  ;  women  with  sodden  faces  and  rags 
that  barely  covered  their  skeleton -like  frames 
went  in  little  processions  about  the  country  look- 
ing for  fruit.  It  was  when  I  met  one  of  these 
hopeless  processions  one  day  that  I  talked  with  a 
man  who  told  me  that  he  had  recently  eaten 
nothing  for  days  but  corojo,  a  small  nut  that  falls 
from  the  corojo  palm,  a  tough,  miniature  cocoa- 
nut  about  the  size  of  a  school-boy's  marble.  This 
nut  was  eaten  by  the  pigs  before  the  war,  but 
within  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  food  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  starved.  The 
country  people  have  been  eating  and  are  eating 
to-day  horse,  mule,  jutia,  a  small  animal  that  is 
a  cross  between  a  rat  and  a  woodchuck,  alligator, 
maja,  a  small  snake  of  the  boa- constrictor  class, 
iguana,  a  large  lizard,  and  curugay,  an  air  plant, 
the  base  near  the  root  being  somewhat  like  a 
coarse  cabbage. 

« *  I  found  men  in  the  woods  stewing  the 
intestines  of  beeves  for  hours  in  an  effort  to 
make  them  palatable.  But  the  strangest  and 
most  incredible  dish  I  discovered  was  that  of  a 
slice  of  dried  rawhide,  the  hair  singed  off, 
sprinkled  with  water  and  toasted  over  an  open 
fire  until  it  could  be  broken  between  the  teeth 
and  chewed  until  the  gnawings  of  hunger  were 
partially  appeased.  Of  beverages  there  were  but 
few,  and  they  were  the  most  primitive.  There 
was  no  coffee  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  the 
interior." 


COLONEL  WARING  ON  THE  SANITATION  OF 

HAVANA. 

THE  substance  of  tlie  late  Colonel  Waring's 
recommendations  for  the  cleansing  and 
sanitation  of  Havana  is  embodied  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Everett  Hill,  Colonel 
Waring's  secretary  and  assistant,  to  the  January 
Forum.  Since  the  appearance  of  this  article  in 
the  Forum  the  publication  of  Colonel  Waring's 
report  to  the  Government  at  Washington  has 
been  authorized,  so  that  the  public  is  now  in 
possession  of  all  of  Colonel  Waring' s  data  and 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  had 


been  committed  to  paper.     The  importance  of 
these  conclusions  can  hardly  l)e  oven?stiinatc*(l. 

The  paper  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
deadly  progress  of  yellow  fever  in  past  yoai*s, 
and  it  is  stated  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  vis- 
itations of  this  awful  plague  to  the  United  States 
can  bo  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Cuba. 

* '  The  controlling  factor  in  the  problem  of-  the 
sanitary  regeneration  of  Cuba  is  Havana — (1)  be- 
cause that  city  is  the  woi*st  seat  of  infection  ;  (2) 
because  it  is  a  center  of  distribution  ;  and  (3> 
by  reason  of  its  importance  and  influence." 

After  describing  the  prevailing  filth  of  the 
city — a  filth  so  gross  and  sickening  as  to  be 
most  unthinkable — the  article  reverts  to  the 
question,  **Can  Havana  bo  purifietl  ? "  and  the 
answer  is  strongly  alii rniative  ;  for  Havana,  dirty 
as  she  is  to-day,  is  no  dirtier  than  many  another 
city  has  been  in  the  past. 

SPECIFIC    REFORMS. 

**  In  the  notes  of  his  proposed  report  to  the 
United  States  Government,  which  Colonel  Wa- 
ring brought  with  him  from  Cuba,  the  following 
improvements  are  specified  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  sanitary  redemption  of  Havana  : 

*'l.  The  immediate  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment of  public  cleaning,  <  under  the  full  control 
of  a  smgle  commissioner  experienced  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  work,'  who  should  have  authority 
to  act  as  occasion  may  require. 

*<  The  chief  function  of  the  department  would 
be  the  maintenance  of  a  *  constant  state  of  clean- 
liness '  in  all  streets  and  places  of  public  business. 
or  resort,  including  the  abattoirs  and  markets. 
*  It  should  also  control  the  disposal  of  all  wastes^ 
except  sewage— by  cremation  and  otherwise. ' 

*  *  2.  The  construction  of  a  system  of  sewers  *  to 
receive  the  liquid  wastes  of  all  houses  of  the  main 
city.'  The  topography  of  the  city  divides  it  nat- 
urally into  several  districts.  Each  of  these  should 
be  served  by  a  distinct  sewerage  system,  which 
should  discharge  directly  into  the  harbor  or  the 
gulf,  as  the  case  may  be.  *  Before  such  discharge 
the  effluent  should  be  effectively  clarified  by  one 
of  the  various  well-known  methods,  so  that  it 
would  carry  only  its  dissolved  impurities.'  The 
dilution  would  be  immediate  and  more  than  suf- 
ficient ;  for  the  daily  movement"of  sea- water  into 
and  out  of  the  harbor  is  about  six  thousand  times 
as  great  as  would  be  the  day's  discharge  of  cla;."- 
fied  sewage  from  the  harljor  slope  of  the  rity. 

**3.  The  clearing  out  and  filling  with  ch^an 
earth  of  all  the  cesspools  and  gar])a^e- vaults,  and 
the  supplying  to  each  house  of  a  suitable  wattT- 
closet,  connected  with  the  public  sewer  system. 
The  closets  furnished  shouhl  be  pracrtically  auto- 
matic in  operation  and  not  liable  to  damage  from 
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ignorance  or  carelessness.  They  should  be  made 
so  that  no  foreign  substance  able  to  cause  an 
obstruction  in  the  house- drain  or  the  sewer  could 
pass  out  of  sight.  If  more  elaborate  plumbing 
be  desired,  this 

»<  4.  The  paving  or  repaying  of  all  the  streets 
with  the  best  quality  of  asphaltum.  Some  form 
of  artificial  paving  of  the  streets  of  cities  is  in- 
dispensable. Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  says  that 
between  the  two  divisions  of  a  town  population, 
similarly  situated  in  general  condition,  one  part 
inhabiting  streets  which  are  unpaved  and  another 
inhabiting  streets  that  are  paved,  a  difference  of 
health  is  observed.  He  cites  instances  showing 
the  sanitary  benefit  resulting  from  paving. 

<■  *  Laying  aside  all  considerations  of  comfort 
and  economy,  which  in  themselves  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  construction,  asphaltum  is  the  best 
paving  material  from  a  hygienic  standpoint. 
Being  a  monolithic  sheet,  it  is  impervious  alike 
to  the  rise  of  exhalations  from  the  earth  and  the 
soakage  of  liquids  into  the  earth.  It  is  easily 
cleaned  ;  and  as  it  can  be  cleaned  without  sprin- 
kling it  can  be  cleaned  dry.  At  intervals  it  can 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  hose  and  all  surplus 
water  removed  immediately  with  a  squeegee. 
The  absence  of  dust  and  tlie  m.inimizing  of  noise 
are  hygienic  benefits  of  secondary  degree. 

"5.  The  erection  of  a  new  abattoir j  adequate 
to  all  the  needs  of  the  population  and  furnished 
with  modern  appliances  for  the  inoffensive  utili- 
zation of  the  entire  animal,  so  that  no  refuse 
remains  to  be  got  rid  of. 

* '  6.  The  construction  of  '  a  suitable  and  suf- 
ficient incinerating  furnace,  for  the  complete  and 
inoffensive  destruction  of  garbage  and  other 
refuse,'  including  dead  animals,  street-sweepings, 
mattresses,  discarded  clothing,  rags,  excelsior, 
paper,  and  similar  substances,  which  might  serve 
as  vehicles  of  contagion.  The  experiments  made 
by  Colonel  Waring  while  street  cleaning  com- 
missioner of  New  York  indicated  that  such  a 
furnace  may  produce  steam  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  be  valuable. 

**  7.  The  reclamation  and  drainage  of  all  the 
marshes,  or  at  least  of  those  bordering  tlie  har- 
bor on  the  south  and  west.  '  This  reclamation 
to  be  made  after  the  *'  Polder"  method  of  Hol- 
land— by  diking  out  the  harbor  and  the  water- 
courses and  moving  the  water  by  pumping.' 

'*  8.  The  establishment  of  a  *  power-plant  suf- 
ficient for  this  pumping,  for  pumping  sewage 
where  necessary  and  for  propelling  the  machinery 
of  the  abattoir,^  " 

HOW  REFORM  MAY  BE  FURTHERED. 

Colonel  Waring  did  not  stop  with  these  recom- 
mendations.    Other  fragmentary  memoranda  left 


by  him  indicate  that  he  had  thought  out  several 
comprehensive  plans  for  carrying  the  proposed 
reforms  into  effect.  For  example,  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  sanitary  control, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  an  American 
city  board  of  health.  Furthermore,  Colonel  Wa- 
ring believed  that  a  campaign  of  popular  sani- 
tary education  should  be  begun  in  Havana,  that 
practical  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  that  the  children  should  be  organized  as 
volunteer  aids  in  the  work  of  sanitation,  as  was 
done  so  successfully  under  Colonel  Wanng  s  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  York  streets. 

One  other  very  practical  and  important  sug- 
gestion is  made  : 

*<  Of  less  pressing  need,  but  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  s  condition, 
is  a  revision  of  the  custom — practically  universal 
— of  laying  the  first  floors  of  the  houses  close  to 
the  ground,  without  adequate  means  for  ventilat- 
ing the  space  between.  Probably  no  immediate 
radical  change  is  practicable  or  wise,  but  gradual 
improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  made  and 
similar  defects  in  future  construction  avoided  by 
requiring  that  the  floors  of  all  new  buildings  and 
all  old  floors  which  need  relaying  be  raised  so  far 
above  the  ground  and  be  so  provided  with  means 
of  ventilation  as  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  them." 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  HARBOR. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  Havana  har- 
bor, Mr.  Hill  says  : 

'<  It  may  seem  strange  that  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  dredging  of  the  harbor — so 
urgently  advocated  by  some  advisers — or  to  any 
improvement  of  it,  save  such  as  would  be  effect- 
ed by  the  withholding  of  solid  organic  matters 
from  the  abattoir,  sewage,  and  dumping- grounds, 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  dikes  at  its  south- 
ern end.  As  has  been  said,  the  tidal  flow  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  effect  the  purification  of 
the  clarified  sewage  which  C.^olonel  Waring  pro- 
posed to  (»mpty  into  the  harbor.  So  long  as 
solid  wastes  are  withheld,  its  surplus  oxidising 
power  will  gradually  destroy  the  accumulation  of 
putrescil^le  material. 

''  To  dredge  the  harbor  now  would  be  danger- 
ous work  ;  for  it  would  stir  up  and  expose  to 
the  air  vast  quantities  of  putrid  filth.  Later,  if 
Colonel  Waring's  recommendations  should  be 
carried  out,  it  would  mean  only  the  removal  of 
innocuous  mud.  Navigation  is  not  yet  impeded 
by  the  deposits,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  har- 
bor is  silting  up — one-third  of  1  per  cent,  per  year 
— makes  it  evident  that  a  delay  of  even  ten  years 
would  not  be  injurious  to  commerce.  Long  before 
this  time  has  elapsed  the  harbor  should  be  clean." 
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WHAT   TEN    MILLIONS    WOULD    DO. 

Mr.  Hill  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  what  can 
be  wrought  in  Havana  if  our  Government  shall 
866  fit  to  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the 
purpose.      He  says  : 

♦ '  Havana  can  be  freed  from  her  curse.  The 
price  of  her  freedom  is  about  ten  million  dollars. 
Can  the  United  States  afford  to  redeem  her  ? 
For  once  humanity,  patriotism,  and  self-interest 
should  be  unanimous,  and  their  answer  should 
be,  Yes  ! 

'*  The  enormous  possible  saving  of  pain,  mis- 
ery, and  wasted  life  is  evident.  The  war  against 
disease  would  be  indeed  a  '  war  of  humanitv,  * 
which  would  call  for  no  explanations  and  would 
need  no  apologies.  It  would  place  not  only 
Cuba,  but  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  our  debt.  It  would  be  a  link  of  gold  in  the 
chain  of  universal  brotlierhood  which  will  one 
day  bind  the  world  together. 

**The  sanitary  reliabilitation  of  his  country 
would  raise  the  Cuban  to  a  higher  plane  physic- 
ally, socially,  morally,  industrially,  and  finan- 
cially. Having  given  him  his  freedom,  this 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  we  could  possibly 
bestow  upon  him  ;  for  the  natural  resources  of 
the  island  are  so  exceptional  that  to  make  it 
healthy  is  to  make  it  wealthy. 

*  *  The  economy  of  hygienic  measures  is  not 
only  an  economy  of  pain,  misery,  and  life,  and  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  future,  but  is  a 
saving  of  money  now.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
single  epidemic,  introduced  into  the  United 
States  from  Havana,  cost  one  hundred  million 
dollars  cash  in  loss  to  industries  and  commerce 
alone.  But  this  was  not  the  only  monetary  loss. 
The  cost  of  funerals,  medical  attendance,  and 
nurses  and  the  loss  of  earnings  must  be  added,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  each  life 
thrown  away." 

THE    URGENCY    0/    THE    CASE. 

Colonel  Waring  was  impressed  with  the  ex- 
treme gravity  of  the  situation,  and  among  the 
last  words  that  he  wrote  on  the  subject  were 
these  : 

**  If  these  improvements  are  to  be  made,  there 
must  be  no  delay  and  no  half-way  measures.  All 
that  is  indicated  must  be  done  in  the  best  and 
most  complete  manner,  and  it  must  all  be  done 
before  June  1,  1899. 

**  If  it  is  not  all  done,  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  yellow  fever  will  be  rife  here  next  sea- 
son, because  of  the  large  number  of  unprotected 
persons  who  would  come,  trusting  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  partial  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

**  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  accept  at  once  the 
fact  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  danger  com- 


pared with  which  war  is  insignificant,  and  pro- 
.  ceed  to  meet  it  and  to  conquer  it  while  we  may  ? 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  we  have  fed  it 
and  strengthened  it  with  the  lives  of  our  people. 
The  necessary  reforms  will  call  for  costly  work, 
even  now  ;  but  every  month's  delay  will  make 
them  more  costly  and  more  imperative. 

''  We  can  set  about  these  reforms  now  calm- 
ly and  judiciously.  Later,  under  tlie  impulse 
of  panic,  we  should  work  at  far  greater  disadvan- 
tage." 

WITH  DEWEY  AT  MANILA. 

MR.  JOSEPH  L.  STICKNEY  gives  in  the 
PY^bruary  Harper  s  a  too  brief  account  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  conduct  at  Manila.  Mr.  Stick- 
ney,  it  will  be  rememben^d,  was  the  rarely  for- 
tunate newspaper  man  who  stood  on  the  bridge 
beside  Dewey  during  the  whole  of  the  fight,  hav- 
ing been  playfully  appointed  the  commodore's 
aid  for  the  occasion. 

DEWEY    WAS    SEA-SICK  ! 

The  most  striking  part  of  Mr.  Stickney's  article 
is  the  modest  paragraph  which  tells  how  Commo- 
dore Dewey  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  sea- 
sick during  the  wliole  battle. 

*' About  4  o'clock  the  commodore's  Chinese 
servant  brought  him  some  hot  coffee  and  hard- 
tack. Now,  unfortunately  the  commodore  had 
been  drinking  cold  tea  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  night,  and  the  coffee  did  not  make  a 
satisfactory  combination.  The  result  was  that 
half  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the  battle 
Commodore  Dewey  was  as  completely  upset  as 
if  he  had  been  a  youngster  just  going  out  of 
port  into  a  heavy  sea  on  his  first  cruise.  At 
any  rate,  he  threw  up  nearly  everything  except 
his  nerve  and  his  fighting  spirit.  1  mention  this 
untoward  incident  merely  to  indicate  how  little 
conducive  to  an  undisturbed  mind  were  the  com- 
modore's physical  con<litions.  It  was  doubtless 
due  to  this  fact  that  he  was  perhaps  a  little  less 
suave  than  he  usually  has  been  during  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  The  bursting  of  the  mines 
and  the  opening  guns  of  the  battle  did  a  great 
deal  to  restore  his  good-humor,  but  he  undoubt- 
edly was  in  considerable  physical  discomfort  <lur 
ing  the  whole  of  the  action." 

WE    MUST    GIVE    UP    THE    BREAKFAST    STORY. 

It  is  too  bad,  but  the  story  accepted  by  the 
whole  world  of  the  withdrawal  from  tlu*  heat  of 
the  engagement  to  give  the  men  breakfast  must 
fade  out  in  the  cold  light  of  historical  accuracy. 
Mr.  Stickney  says  : 

<  •  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  I  say 
that  as  we  hauled  off  into  the  bay  the  gloom  on 
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the  bridge  of  the  Olympia  was  thicker  than  a 
London  fog  in  November.  Neither  Commodore 
Dewey  nor  any  of  tlie  staff  believed  tliat  the 
Spanisli  ships  had  been  sufficiently  injured  by  our 
fire  to  prevent  them  from  renewing  the  battle 
quite  as  furiously  as  tlioy  had  previously  fought. 
Indeed,  we  had  all  b(^(»n  distinctly  disappointed 
in  the  results  of  our  fire.  Our  projectiles  seemed 
to  go  too  higli  or  too  low — just  as  had  })een  the 
case  with  those  fired  at  us  by  the  Spaniards. 
Sov(>r«al  times  the  commodore  had  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  failure  of  our  gunners  to  hit 
the  enemy.  \We  had  begun  the  firing  at  too 
groat  a  distance,  but  we  had  gradually  worked 
in  further  on  each  of  the  turns  until  we  were 
within  about  twenty- five  hundred  yards  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  round.  At  that  distance,  in  a 
smooth  sea,  we  ought  to  have  made  a  large  per- 
centage of  hits  ;  yet,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
we  had  not  sensibly  crippled  the  foe.  (Conse- 
quently ("ommodore  Dewey  hauled  out  into  the 
open  bay  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  round  to  take 
stock  of  ammunition  and  devise  a  new  plan  of 
attack. 

'*As  1  went  aft  the  men  asked  me  what  we 
were  hauling  off  for.  They  were  in  a  distinctly 
different  humor  from  that  which  prevailed  on  the 
bridge.  They  believed  that  they  had  done  well 
and  that  the  other  ships  had  done  likewise.  The 
Olympia  cheered  the  BaHimore  and  the  Baltimore 
returned  tlie  cheers  with  interest.  The  gun- 
captains  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  work.  Whether  they  had  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  than  we  had  on 
the  bridge,  or  whether  they  took-  it  for  granted 
that  the  enemy  must  have  suffered  severely  after 
so  much  fighting,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  were  eager  to  go  on  with  the  battle  and 
were  confident  of  victory.  I  told  one  of  them 
that  we  were  merely  hauling  off  for  breakfast, 
which  statement  elicited  the  appeal  to  Captain 
Lamberton  as  he  came  past  a  moment  later  : 

<*  *For  God's  sake,  captain,  don't  let  us  stop 
now.     To  hell  with  breakfast !  ' 

'*  When  I  told  the  commodore  that  I  intended 
to  attribute  our  withdrawal  to  the  need  for  break- 
fast, he  intimated  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  importan(!e  what  reason  I  gave,  so  long  as 
I  did  not  give  the  true  one.  And  so  the  break- 
fast episo(h5  went  to  the  world  as  a  j)lausibl(^  ex- 
cuse for  what  seemed  like  an  extraordinarv  stra- 
tegic  maneuver — one  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  comment  than  almost  any  other  event 
during  the  battle.  Many  })eople  have  said  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  story  by 
telling  the  trutli ;  but  as  the  commodore  will  be 
sure  to  let  tlie  cat  out  of  the  bag  some  day,  I  may 
as  well  let  her  have  her  freedom  now." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NAVAL  ENOINEEB. 

IN  the  Kngineering  Magazine  for  January  Mr. 
Arthur  Warren  publishes  a  tribute  to  "the 
fighting  engineers  at  Santiago,*'  and  especially 
to  Chief  Engineer  Milligan,  of  the  Oregon^  U> 
whom  ofiicers  of  the  line  and  the  staff  generally 
award  a  large  measure  of  credit. 

The  war  with  Spain  in  American  waters,  says 
Mr.  Warren,  was  an  engineers*  war.  •*  *The 
man  behind  the  gun '  gave  splendid  service — 
none  better — and  won  glory  for  it.  So  much 
praise  was  used  up  on  him  that  the  supply  was 
inadequate  for  distribution  among  all  branches  of 
the  navy.  Jackie  deserved  his  honors.  But 
even  American  warships  do  not  move  by  wishing 
or  by  gun -fire.  The  engineers  put  the  ships 
where  '  the  man  behind  the  gun '  could  'give  an 
account  of  himself.  Admirals  and  captains  are 
brave  enough,  and  keen  tacticians,  no  doubt,  but 
the  best  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  would  have 
slipped  through  somebody's  fingers  that  Sunday 
morning  at  Santiago  if  America's  fighting  en- 
gineers had  not,  by  the  hardest  of  work,  overcoine 
the  obstacles  imposed  upon  them  by  orders  from 
the  bridge.  If  the  fighting  had  been  against 
men  more  n(»arly  kin — say  English  or  German — 
under  conditions  identical  with  those  off  Santiago 
on  the  morning  of  July  3,  some  American  hulks 
might  now  be  resting  at  the  bottom  of  tropic 
seas.  For  engines  were  uncoupled,  and  many 
fires  went  out,  and  steam  so  low  that  all  the  energy 
of  the  stokers  was  required  to  get  it  up  again. 

THE    CAPTAINS    CONTROL   THE    BOILKBB. 

<<  The  Aij)erican  ships  had  been  off  the  coast 
for  weeks,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  out. 
When  the  enemy  came  out  the  American  ships 
were  ready  to  shoot,  but  not  to  give  chase.  This 
was  no  fault  of  the  engineers.  It  was  not  the 
eilect  of  over- confidence.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
condition.  The  condition  is  peculiar  to  naval 
practice.  It  was  long  ago  discarded  in  the  mer- 
chant s(^rvice.  In  the  merchant  service  a  chief 
engineer  controls  his  department.  In  the  navy 
the  captain  controls  the  (?ngineers  and  is  in  turn 
controlled  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet. 
The  chief  engineer  of  an  Atlantic  liner  looks  to 
his  captain  for  starting  and  stopping  signals  only; 
for  the  rest,  he  takes  his  orders  from  nis  owners 
and  reports  to  them.  The  chief  engineer  alone  is 
responsible  for  tin;  cani,  operation,  and  economy 
of  the  machinery.  In  the  navy  the  ship^s  cap- 
tain decides  how  many  boilers  shall  be  used,  how 
much  coal  shall  be  burned,  what  pressure  shall 
be  carried.  And  the  American  captains  at  San- 
tiago had  everything  in  readiness  except  their 
boilers  and  engines.  1'here  were  two  exceptions, 
the  Oregtm  and  the  Gloucester, 
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Mr.  Warren's  article  lets  in  the  light  on  cer- 
■  An  facts  that  go  far  to  explain  the  superior  state 
of  preparedness  in  which  the  Oregon  found  her- 
selt  when  the  real  test  came. 

'*  It  is  even  oflBcially  conceded  that  but  for  the 
Oregon  the  Colon  and  probably  another  Spanish 
ship  would  have  escaped.  So  much  for  having 
engines  in  order,  boilers  ready,  and  fires  burning. 
Here  was  a  ship  after  a  fifteen-thousand-mile  run, 
four  months  out  of  dock,  with  foul  bottom  and 
increased  displacement,  almost  equaling  her  trial- 
trip  record  for  speed.  And  she  fought  as  she 
ran.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  full- 
speed  signal  was  given  she  was  making  fifteen 
knots.  Within  an  hour  she  was  making  nearly 
seventeen.  Coming  down  the  Pacific  the  Oregon 
had  Cardiff  coal  under  her  boilers — the  best  qual- 
ity of  Cardiff  for  steaming.  When  she  turned 
the  corner  of  the  continent  and  got  into  the  At- 
lantic she  picked  up  in  the  coal  ports  the  best 
fuel  she  could  buy,  but  it  was  much  inferior  to 
Cardiff.  Miliigan  had  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
Cardiff  left.  He  shoveled  them  into  the  fight- 
ing bunkers.  *This  will  do  for  emergency,'  said 
he.  Then  he  locked  the  bunkers.  On  the  block- 
ade the  coal  supplied  to  the  ships  was — well,  less 
fiery  than  patriotism.  On  the  day  of  the  battle 
Miliigan  unlocked  the  fighting  bunkers,  and  the 
Cardiff  coal  helped  the  Oregon  to  make  her  burst 
of  speed.  Besides,  there  were  fires  under  all  her 
boilers  when  Cervera  slipped  out. " 

Not  an  ounce  of  salt  water  was  allowed  in  the 
Oregon* s  boilers  at  any  time.  The  ship  had  made 
several  trial  '  <  spurts "  under  fordfed  draught, 
and  when  the  necessity  came  the  men  knew  how 
to  get  the  utmost  possible  speed. 

THE    ENGINEER    IN    BATTLE. 

Mr.  Warren  gives  one  of  the  most  graphic  de- 
scriptions yet  written  of  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  a  modern  warship's  engineers  have 
to  work  while  the  fighting  is  going  on.  He 
says : 

*'  If  you  were  sealed  up  in  a  heated  iron  tank 
floating  on  the  sea  and  hammered  at  by  missiles 
which  now  and  then  let  in  daylight  and  splinters, 
you  would  get  a  dim  idea  of  the  lot  of  the  en- 
gineer's men  aboard  a  battleship  in  action.  But 
the  engineer's  men  have  to  work  in  the  hurly- 
burly  and  you  would  go  mad  in  your  tank.  The 
enemy's  shot  pounds  the  ship,  but  the  engineer 
and  his  men  know  not  where  the  enemy  is  or 
where  the  ship  is  heading.  And  they  can't  stop 
to  think  about  it.  Keep  that  bearing  cool — 
smother  it  in  oil,  drown  it  in  water !  Keep  it 
cool  or  the  game's  up  ! 

**  The  men  on  deck  can  let  the  splinters  lie 


wheie  they  fall,  but  the  men  in  the  engine-room 
have  to  keep  the  splinters  out  of  the  machinery. 
Steam -pipes  are  pierced.  Mend  'em.  Crc.wl 
behind  the  boilers  and  stop  that  steam  leak. 
Impossible  to  shut  off  anything.  Scalded  ? 
Never  mind.  It's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Don't 
let  the  water  down.  Pass  the  coal  lively.  And, 
while  you're  about  it,  put  out  that  fire  in  the 
bunkers.  Grimy  men,  dripping  with  sweat,  go 
about  quietly,  with  clear  heads,  watching  every- 
thing. There's  no  bawling,  no  unusual  noise,  no 
confusion.  In  the  lower  engine-rooms  the  ther- 
mometer shows  136  degrees  in  front  of  the  ven- 
tilating blowers  ;  in  the  upper  engine-rooins  190 
degrees.  Men  dart  into  the  upper  rooms  twice 
an  hour  or  so,  look  around  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  dart  out  again.  There  on  the  hot  seas, 
on  July  3,  the  temperature  above  the  boilers  of 
the  Texas  was  sometimes  200  degrees  !  " 

Mr.  Warren's  article  is  a  telling  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  nav^al  jiersomiel 
bill  now  before  Congress.  Abolish  the  distinc- 
tion between  line  and  staff  in  the  navy.  Make 
engineer  ofiBcers  oflBcers  of  the  line.  Teach  all 
line  officers  engineering,  so  that  they  will  know 
the  engine-room  as  well  as  the  wheel-house  and 
the  bridge  ;  for  *■  *  the  modern  fighting  ship  is  a 
fighting  machine  ;  her  eflBciency  depends  upon 
the  engineer." 

EVILS  OF  EUROPEAN  MILITARISM. 

IN  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  Prof.  T. 
J.  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge,  England,  dis- 
cusses the  Czar's  rescript,  presenting  some  of  the 
economic  and  ethical  arguments  favoring  a  halt 
in  the  policy  of  increasing  national  armaments. 
He  says  : 

**  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  withdrawal 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  from  the 
peaceful  careers  just  opening  out  before  them 
involves  enormous  social  and  industrial  waste. 
Moreover,  during  the  time  they  are  learning  the 
business  of  mutual  slaughter  they  are  supported 
by  public  funds  raised  from  the  taxation  of  their 
countrymen.  .  The  burden  is  already  in  some 
countries  destroying  the  springs  of  industry  and 
closing  the  avenues  of  commerce.  Even  wealthy 
England  has  been  warned  by  the  present  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  that  if  her  expenditure 
on  armaments  continues  to  increase  at  the  present 
rate,  she  will  have  soon  to  choose  between  in- 
creased taxation  and  the  cessation  of  her  efforts 
to  reduce  her  national  debt.  The  twenty- four 
thousand  miles  of  soldiers  which,  according  to  a 
German  authority,  represent  the  sum  total  of 
the  armies  of  continental  Europe,  are  not  fed, 
clothed,  and  provided  with  munitions  of  war 
without  an  annual  expenditure  of   hundreds  of 
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millions  sterling.  And  while  money  is  poured 
out  like  water  for  warlike  purposes,  education 
languishes  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  the  eternal  lack  of  pence 
hampers  every  effort  to  deal  with  such  problems 
as  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  provision  in 
towns  and  villages  of  the  amenities  of  communal 
existence. 

ETHICAL    ASPECTS. 

<  *  Nor  are  the  evils  of  militarism  confined  to 
the  diversion  of  national  wealth  from  productive 
to  unproductive  channels.  It  brings  with  it 
grave  moral  dangers,  which  it  is  both  foolish 
and  wicked  to  ignore.  M.  Urbain  Gohier,  in 
his  book  ^L^Arniee  con  (re  la  Xatioii^^  wliich  has 
brought  upon  him  prosecution  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  Government,  may  possibly  paint  too 
dark  a  picture.  But  mucli  of  his  information  is 
taken  from  official  reports,  and  he  deliberately 
declares  that  barrack  life  is  a  school  of  drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  and  every  filthy  vice.  The 
youths  of  the  nation  go  into  it  healthy,  clean, 
and  vigorous.  They  come  out  rotten  and  tainted, 
to  become  centers  of  moral  and  physical  corrup- 
tion on  their  return  to  civilian  occupations.  It 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  such 
sweeping  charges  without  an  investigation,  which 
few  would  be  able  or  willing  to  undertake.  But 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  in  passing  that, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  aggregation 
of  young  men  together  in  large  masses  without 
the  possibility  of  marriage,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  time  hanging  idle  on  their  hands,  is  sure  to 
lead  to  results  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  un- 
less the  greatest  pains  are  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties to  provide  influences  which  shall  counteract 
those  other  influences  whose  existence  is  so  well 
known  that  they  need  not  be  described.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  sometimes  happens  that  those  who 
from  their  official  position  should  be  foremost  in 
the  combat  with  vice  have  adopted  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  a  necessity,  and  do  their  best  to  en- 
courage what  they  ought  to  endeavor  to  stamp 
out.  But  lubricity  is  not  the  only  evil  that  may 
easily  be  made  to  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of 
camps.  Contempt  of  civilians,  impatience  of 
civil  authority,  distaste  for  civil  life,  are  each 
and  all  fostered  by  the  overgrown  military  sys- 
tem of  most  continental  nations.  The  old  doc- 
trine of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
that  a  standing  army  is  dangerous  to  liberty, 
may  receive  startling  confirmation  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

PATRIOTISM    WITHOUT    MILITARISM. 

<«It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  armies 
are  schools  of  patriotism  and  self -sacrifice  ;  and 


no  one  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  gallant 
deeds  done  by  soldiers  of  all  countries  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
truth  in  the  statement.  Yet  it  is  false  to  add 
that  patriotism  cannot  exist  and  flourish  without 
the  aid  of  a  military  training.  The  United 
States,  with  its  army  of  twenty- five  thousand 
men  in  a  population  of  seventy  millions,  is  a 
striking  proof  to  the  contrary.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  no  ruler  of  a  great  civilized 
power  controlled  so  small  an  armed  force  as  did 
President  McKinley.  But  when  the  need  was 
felt  he  had  but  to  stamp  his  foot  and  armed  men 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  soil,  if  any  real  danger 
from  a  foreign  foe  should  threaten  the  American 
Union,  the  industrious  population  which  tills  her 
prairies  and  toils  in  her  workshops  would  throng 
by  millions  to  her  defense.  In  no  country  is  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  stronger,  and  in  no  coun- 
try is  it  less  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  a 
standing  army.  As  to  self-sacrifice,  it  is  taught 
far  better  by  the  charities  and  restraints  of  do- 
mestic life  than  by  the  wild  rush  of  the  battle- 
field or  the  comradeship  ofvthe  camp  and  the 
march.  Courage  and  devotron,  organization  and 
discipline,  are  not  the  sole  prerogatives  of  the 
soldier,  though  the  world  rings  with  his  deeds  of 
daring  and  his  feats  of  obedience  and  endurance." 

INDUSTRIAL    HEROISM. 

*  <  The  management  of  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern requires  as  nmch  talent  for  organization  aa 
the  planning  of  a  campaign.  The  thousands  of 
workmen  who  obey  one  head  and  combine  their 
separate  efforts  to  attain  a  common  end  are  dis- 
ciplined differently,  but  as  thoroughly  as  the 
long  lines  of  marching  infantry  who  delight  the 
eye  at  a  great  review.  If  peace  necessarily 
meant  ignoble  ease  there  would  be  much  to  say 
for  the  theory  of  Von  Moltke  and  other  great 
generals,  that  war  was  necessary  to  presenre  the 
virility  of  the  race  and  keep  alive  the  manly 
virtues.  But  who  can  visit  the  busy  hives  of 
industry  without  being  convinced  of  its  fallacy  ? 
The  arts  of  peace  require  as  much  active  cultiva- 
tion as  the  arts  of  war.  While  there  are  seas  to 
be  traversed,  mines  to  be  dug,  explorations  to  be 
carried  out,  engineering  feats  to  be  accomplished, 
and  scientific  disco v(?ries  to  bo  made,  no  one 
need  fear  that  patience,  courage,  perseverance, 
and  skill  will  die  out  among  mankind  for  lack  of 
exercise.  The  dangers  of  fire  and  flood  would 
call  forth  heroism  and  devotion  even  if  war  were 
but  a  dim  memory  of  an  evil  past.  Honest  toil 
and  manly  exercise  would  develop  the  human 
frame  to  the  height  of  its  strength  and  beauty 
even  if  military  drill  were  as  obsolete  as  the  for* 
mation  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.** 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  NORTH  SCHLESWIG  QUESTION. 

ON  the  last  page  of  the  December  number  of 
the  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher  Prof.  Hans  Del- 
brQck,  the  editor,  criticising  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  ex- 
pelling Danes  from  North  Schleswig,  wrote  to 
the  following  effect : 

» *  The  recent  expulsions  from  Schleswig  cry 
out  to  Heaven.  What  the  Danes  did  before  the 
war  of  1864,  and  what  aroused  at  that  time  the 
moral  indignation  of  the  whole  German  nation, 
is  child's  play  compared  to  the  brutality  with 
which  we  govern  that  country  to-day.  But 
worse  than  the  brutality  which  makes  us  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  to  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
our  blindness  in  believing  that  by  such  means  we 
can  achieve  lasting  success  in  the  struggle  of 
nationalities. 

**It  is  with  national  feelings  as  with  religion. 
Behind  the  really  religious  people  arise  at  once 
the  abominable  priesthood  and  the  zealous  hunt- 
ers of  heretics  and  inquisitors  in  order  to  com- 
mit their  disgraceful  acts  in  the  name  of  the 
saints.  Thus  national  feelings  have  created  here 
and  there  among  us  a  sort  of  fanaticism  which  in 
its  wildness  and  stubbornness  thinks  itself  at 
liberty  to  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of  human- 
ity, and  so  does  immense  harm  to  that  national 
idea  which  it  intends  to  serve.'' 

For  this  very  frank  criticism  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings are  being  instituted  against  Dr.  Del- 
bruck,  and  the  affair  promises  to  be  quite  a  cause 
dlebre, 

DR.  delbrCgk's  career. 

Dr.  Delbriick  is  an  interesting  personality. 
Before  he  was  twenty -one  he  was  publicly  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  officer  on  the  field  of 
Gravelotte,  and  a  year  or  two  after  he  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Waldemar,  brother  of  the  Ger- 
man Bmperor,  and  remained  in  this  post  till 
1879,  when  the  young  Prince  died.  From  1884 
to  1890  he  sat  in  the  Reichstag  as  a  Free  Con- 
servative member.  The  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher 
has  been  in  existence  over  forty  years.  When 
Dr.  Delbruck  was  first  associated  with  it  it  was  as 
Joint  editor  with  Professor  Treitschke,  but  since 
the  year  1882,  or  thereabouts,  he  has  been  sole 
editor  of  the  review.  He  is  further  known  to 
literature  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical 
and  political  works,  v  In  his  review  he  has  often 
criticised  fearlessly  both  the  government  and  his 
own  party,  and  just  three  years  ago  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  him  ioTlese-majeste  (see 
Rbvibw  or  Reviews,  January,  1896,  p.  18), 
when,  strange  to  tell,  it  was  the  same  Herr  von 
K6Uer  (then  minister  of  the  interior,  but  now 
governor  of  North  Schleswig)  with  whom  he 


came  .into  collision,  as  the  newspapers  reported 
at  the  time. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Dr.  Delbriick  succeeded 
Professor  Treitschke  in  the  chair  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  this  office — the  professor  of  history  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  state — that  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  offending 
paragraph  quoted  above.  The  disciplinary  court 
consists  of  a  president  and  ten  assessors,  of  whom 
seven  form  a  quorum,  and  there  may  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Prussian  ministry — the  body  which 
has  instituted  the  proceedings  I  The  penalty 
which  the  court  can  impose  may  be  a  warning, 
a  censure,  or  a  fine,  or  the  professor  may  be  dis- 
missed from  his  office. 

THE    POLICY    OP    expulsion. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
bucher  Prof.  Julius  Kaftan  contributes  an  inter- 
esting article  to  the  discussion  on  the  North 
Schleswig  question.  He  is  a  native  of  North 
Schleswig  himself,  and  he  admits  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  anti- Prussian  agitation  in  the  prov- 
ince, but  he  could  only  justify  the  policy  of  ex- 
pulsion if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  expedient. 
But  it  would  be  well,  he  thinks,  if  the  Prussian 
Government  would  make  some  such  just  and 
natural  concessions  to  the  Danes,  as,  for  instance, 
some  regular  instruction  in  the  Dani^'h  language 
in  the  national  schools.  At  present,  with  the 
exception  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  im- 
parted in  Danish,  only  German  is  used,  and  the 
children  of  Danish  parents  have  first  to  struggle 
with  the  new  language. 

delbr6ck*s  latest  stand. 

Professor  Delbriick  follows  with  a  most  rea- 
sonable article.  Since  he  wrote  his  December 
criticism  he  has  learned  that  the  policy  of  expul- 
sion does  not  proceed  from  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, but  from  Herr  von  KoUer,  the  president 
of  the  province  ;  but  this  siirely  should  make  it 
more  difficult  to  justify  the  system  of  administer- 
ing the  province.  Still,  Professor  Delbriick  ad- 
mits that,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  some 
force  may  be  necessary,  but  he  cannot  bring  his 
mind  to  call  that  a  sound  policy  which  expels  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  happen  to  be  in  the  employ  of  agita* 
tors.  National  fanaticism,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, is  here  responsible  for  a  great  deal,  and 
one  organ  suggests  the  usual  thing  in  such  cases 
— Professor  Delbriick  may  be  in  the  service  of 
the  foreigner.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
comes  of  this  case,  which  only  the  semi-official 
organs  try  to  defend.  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  independent  press  seems  to  be  that  the  pros- 
ecution is  politically  inexpedient. 
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CASTELAR  ON  INTERNATIONAL  POUTICS. 

IN  the  December  number  of  La  Ef^pafia  Mo- 
dern a  Emilio  Castelar,  tlie  famous  Spanish 
orator,  treats  of  tlie  international  complications 
of  tlie  world  and  of  the  grave  and  intricate  prob- 
lems which  they  present.  He  says  that  **the 
political  horizon  has  seldom  appeared  so  dark  as 
it  is  at  present,  charged  as  it  is  with  tempestuous 
clouds  which  threaten  immediate  war.  The  hasty 
return  of  William  II.  to  grapple  with  the  tre- 
mendous problems  that  arose  in  his  absence  ;  the 
forcing  of  the  Sultan,  through  European  diplo- 
macy, to  evacuate  Crete  and  consent  to  its  govern- 
ment by  a  Greek  prince  ;  the  manifestations  in 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  mourning  Armenians ;  the 
rude  agitations  of  Mace<lonia  and  Bulgaria  ;  the 
Acute  malady  of  Austria,  whose  diverse  nation- 
alities are  almost  impossible  of  crystallization  ;  the 
finishing  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  bringing 
Titanic  Russia  near  the  northern  gates  of  China 
And  India  ;  the  Anglo-French  entanglement  re- 
garding Africa  ;  the  universal  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  Spanish  race  in  America  ;  the  words  of 
Salisbury  declaring  unarmed  nations  decadent 
AS  he  coverts  their  territorv  ;  the  maneuvers  of 
Europe  imperiling  the  Chinese  empire  ;  the 
imderstanding  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
world  to  dominate  the  ocean  and  divide  the  land 
between  them  ;  the  monstrous  proceedings  of  the 
upstart  Yankee  with  Spain — all  these  unsatis- 
factory conditions  are  threatening  elements  that 
make  toward  intercontinental  war." 

A    SPANISH    THRUST    AT    CHAMBERLAIN. 

Castelar  c^an  find  no  good  in  Chamberlain,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  his  expressions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  relations  with  Spain.  He  thinks  that 
**  history  does  not  present  an  example  of  cyni- 
cism similar  to  Chamberlain's.  After  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  Radical  school  he  becomes  a  Tory, 
imperialist,  and  reactionary  without  the  smallest 
qualms  of  conscicmce  ;  and  he  undoubtedly  never 
had  an  equal  in  his  vicious  tendencies  to  enor- 
mous colonial  conquests  in  absolute  derogation  of 
laws,  human  and  divine.  He  is  nothing  better 
than  a  marauder  of  the  age  when  liberty  was  un- 
known and  piracy  prevailed  upon  the  seas.  He 
has  been  following  the  extcjrminating  Yankees 
in  their  piratical  conquests  in  both  hemispheres, 
inviting  tliem,  in  public  speech,  to  divide  the 
spoils  with  him.  Language  fails  to  furnish  an 
epithet  to  fitly  characterize  this  ignoble  acjtion 
against  Spain.  And  C!5hamberlain  chooses  for 
his  shameless  exploit  the  very  moment  when  the 
flubject  is  under  discussion  at  Paris  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

<*  But  sin  brings  its  penance.  Were  it  not  for 
the  political  iniquity  of  Chamberlain  the  last 


speech  of  Lord  Salisbarj  would  not  have  ob- 
tained such  a  sad  reception  from  the  conscience 
and  public  opinion  of  Europe.  That  speech 
smells  of  powder  and  dynamite. 

'  <  Nations  and  governments,  however,  at  this 
end  of  the  century  are  doing  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things,  from  the  transformation  of  the 
American  people  to  the  peace  proposals  of  the 
Czar,  and  calm  spirits  must  need  reflect  as  to 
whether  they  themselves  or  the  nations  have  be- 
come foolish." 

The  distinguished  Spanish  writer,  after  re- 
viewing the  haughty  attitude  of  Salisbury  toward 
France  and  his  disdainful  treatment  of  the  peace 
rescript  issued  by  Nicholas  IL,  concludes  his 
elaborate  article  by  summarizing  the  dangers 
that  threaten  England  <<  in  China  as  well  as 
India,  rn  the  (^^ape  of  Good  Hope,  Jamaica,  Hon- 
duras, Trinidad,  and  the  Orinoco."  He  says: 
< '  I  cannot  he  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  at  present  menaced  by  most  powerful 
elements  capable  of  generating  conflicts  hopeless 
of  solution." 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CARUSM  IN  SPAIN* 

A  WRITER  in  Blackwood* s  for  January  de- 
scribes *  *  The  Carlists :  Their  Case,  Their 
Cause,  Their  Chiefs. "  He  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  history  and  aims  of  the  whole 
Carlist  movement,  pointing  out  the  particular 
differences  between  the  existing  situation  in 
Spain  and  the  conditions  which  tended  to  favor 
Carlist  success  in  the  past.     He  says  : 

*'  Things  move  even  in  Spain,  and  neither  the 
Carlist  resources  nor  the  Carlist  cause  are  what 
they  were  in  1833-40.  Then  the  Serviles,  Apos- 
t61icos,  Agraviados  of  Ferdinand^s  reign  were 
relatively  more  numerous  and  were  unbroken. 
Therefore  they  were  able  to  make  head  against  a 
government  which  had  no  other  enemy  and 
could  use  the  services  of  some  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  well-appointed  troops.  The  second 
Carlist  rising,  in  the  middle  of  Queen  Isabel's 
reign,  was  a  much  smaller  business  and  ended  in 
complete  surrender.  It  is  chiefly  worth  noting 
because  the  uncle  of  the  present  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  saved  himself  from  the  fate 
of  his  generals,  who  wcrc^  shot,  by  renouncing 
his  rights.  Once  saft^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier,  he  renounced  his  renunciation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
fear — which  was  true,  but  ignominious.  The 
most  notable  fact  about  the  third  war  was  that  it 
did  not  become  formidable  till  the  government 
had  been  utterly  disorganized  by  the  resignation 
of  Don  Amadeo  in  1873  and  the  establishment 
of  the  anarchical  republic. 
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THE   LAST   UPRISING. 

<<It  is  well  to  keep  this  truth  in  mind  when 
we  hear  that  the  Don  Carlos  of  to-day  is  issuing 
manifestoes  and  that  preparations  for  a  rising  are 
being  made.  Talk  to  this  efEect  is  exceedingly 
easy  ;  but  what  prospect  is  there  of  another  civil 
war  on  a  serious  scale,  after  twenty  years  of 
peace,  if  the  last  failed  ?  The  history  of  that  ven- 
ture of  itself  is  sufficient  answer.  Queen  Isabel 
was  driven  out  by  a  military  revolt  in  September, 
1868,  and  the  Carlists  did  not  move.  While 
Prim  lived  they  were  hardly  ever  heard  of.  A 
few  sporadic  outbreaks  took  place  in  Catalonia 
and  were  instantly  suppressed.  After  his  mur- 
der and  during  the  brief  so-called  reign  of 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  there  was  a  movement  in  Bis- 
cay, and  therefore  in  other  regions.  The  intru- 
sive king  belonged  to  a  family  odious  to  the 
papacy  and  to  the  Church  ;  so  clerical  influence 
was  on  the  Carlist  side,  or  was,  at  any  rate,  no- 
where vigorously  used  against  it.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  King  Amadeo  resigned  and  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  that  the  Carlists  became  really 
dangerous.  Then  the  way  was  cleared  for  them 
by  the  utter  collapse  of  government.  The  Re- 
publicans had  promised  to  abolish  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  one  of  the  first'  results  of  their  insane 
engagement  was  to  cause  the  mutiny  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army  of  Catalonia.  The  soldiers  took 
the  politicians  at  their  word,  disbanded,  and 
went  home.  Then  came  the  <  cantonalist '  out- 
break— which  was  a  mere  explosion  of  anarchy 
by  agitators  who  took  the  communards  of  Paris 
for  ti^eir  model. 

THB   DECLINE   OF   THE    MOVEMENT. 

*<  During  this  interval  of  confusion  and  of  the 
paralysis  of  government  the  Carlist  army  in  Bis- 
cay was  regularly  organized  by  Dorregaray  and 
Lizarraga;  while  the  guerriliero  bands  of  the 
Alta  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  gained  in 
numbers  and  solidity.  They  were  in  their  height 
during  the  protectorate  of  Serrano,  which  lasted 
from  the  suppression  of  the  republic  by  Pavia  in 
the  beginning  of  1874  to  the  restoration  of  Don 
Alfonso  XII.  by  the  pronunciamiento  of  Murvi- 
edro  in  December.  Yet  even  during  this  period 
they  never  succeeded  in  occupying  any  consider- 
able town,  and  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Bilbao.  From  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  Dofia 
Isabers  son  their  cause  steadily  declined.  They 
were  first  swept  out  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
and  then  broken  up  in  Biscay.  Disgusted  as  the 
▼aat  majority  of  Spaniards  were  with  the  follies 
of  the  repubUc  and  the  incompetence  of  Ferrano, 
it  was  never  to  the  Carlists  that  they  looked  for 
a  remedy,  but  to  the  restoration  of  the  family  of 
Dofia  Isabel.** 


THE   ANIMUS   OF   MODERN   CABLISM. 

This  writer  mentions  two  influences  that  told 
against  the  Carlists  twenty  four  years  ago  and 
that  tell  against  them  even  more  strongly  to-day. 
One  is  that  of  the  Church,  which  is  on  the  side 
of  the  recognized  government.  The  other  is  the 
commercial  influence.  The  building  of  railroads 
and  highways  has  made  possible  an  intercourse 
between  the  provinces  that  was  unknown  in  for- 
mer times,  and  the  country  can  no  longer  aflord 
to  give  itself  to  civil  war. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  a  revival  of  the 
Carlists  is  possible  in  certain  contingencies  : 

*  *  They  may  again  come  to  the  front  if  the  way 
is  prepared  for  them,  as  it  was  between  1868  and 
1872,  by  military  rebellions,  pronunciamientos^ 
and  the  collapse  of  government.  Whether  these 
old  evils  will  revive  is  beside  the  present  ques- 
tion. What  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
present  Don  Carlos  no  ionger  appeals  for  support 
on  the  same  grounds  as  his  grandfather.  He  no 
longer  defies  the  army  and  relies  on  his  faithful 
and  religious  Basques,  Aragonese,  and  Catalans. 
They  get  compliments  from  time  to  time  ;  but  he 
directs  himself  to  the  mass  of  Spaniards,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  army,  and  that  with  pleas  which 
amount  to  a  surrender  of  all  the  principles  of  his 
family.  When  the  first  Don  Carlos  stood  forth 
to  vindicate  his  right  to  the  crown,  he  also  de- 
clared that  he  fought  for  la  monarquia  pura — for 
pure  monarchy.  A  despotic  king  united  to  an 
intolerant  Church  were  the  advantages  he  offered 
his  country,  and  it  was  because  he  did  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  Spaniards  who  valued 
these  things. 

**  The  Don  Carlos  of  to-day  talks  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone.  His  representatives  in  Spain,  who 
meet  at  the  Clrculo  Tradicionalista  and  whose 
chief  is  the  Marquis  of  Zerralbo,  are  authorized 
to  declare  that  his  majesty  is  no  enemy  to  repre- 
sentative institutions.  Far  from  it.  He  is  much 
in  favor  of  tlie  '  traditional  liberties '  of  Spain, 
hence  the  name  of  the  club.  What  this  means 
is  that  he  will  consent  to  restore  the  Cortes  of 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  as  they  were 
before  his  ancestor,  Philip  V.,  put  them  down 
with  the  strong  hand,  because  those  parts  of 
Spain  fought  for  the  Hapsburg  line.  It  may  be 
said,  by  the  way,  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  represented  taliter  qualiier  by  the  nobles  and 
the  sixteen  good  towns  which  formed  the  Cortes 
of  Castile.  This  traditionalism,  in  fact,  shows 
its  fidelity  to  principles  by  throwing  over  the 
whole  tradition  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  more 
completely  than  the  female  line  now  on  the 
throne. 

*  *  Such  is  the  political  consistency  of  the  flor  y 
nata — the  flower  and  cream — of  the  sentimental 
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Carlism  of  Spain,  which  inoets  in  the  Circulo 
IVadicionalisttt  and  talks  politics  of  this  force  in 
tlie  intervals  of  looking  out  of  window  at  the 
Calle  do  Ak-ala  and  playing  trcsil/o.  The  cause 
of  the  nionarquid  ])ur(t  has  been  wondrously  trans- 
lated, if  they  are  to  be  trusteed." 

As  to  the  Carlists'  pronii.scs  of  better  govern- 
ment for  Spain,  tiiis  writ(;r  concedes  tliat  poor 
Spain  might  do  worse  than  tako  Don  Carlos  at 
his  word — if  there  were  the  slightest  chance  his 
word  would  be  kept. 

*'  The  genuine  C-arlists  are  not  those  Spaniards 
who  fo(;l  disposiui  to  se(?k  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
their  country  in  '  home  rule  all  round.'  They  are 
the  believers  in  *  tin*  pure  monarchy  '  and  the  ex- 
treme churchmen.  It  is  not  bv  (Concessions  to 
Liberalism  and  to  rcli^^ious  toleration  that  they 
will  ever  be  brought  into  the  (ield." 

A  SPANIARD  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SPAIN'S 

DECADENCE. 

''T'^IIK  December  number  of  La  Kspafia  Mo- 
A  dcrna  contains  an  article  revitnving  a  recent 
remarkable  speech  of  Senor  Eclu^garay  (a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  dramatist)  u})()n  tlu^  subject, 
"In  what  does  the  strength  of  nations  consist  ?" 
The  reviewer  says  : 

**  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  speech  is  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  it  presents  many  points 
for  the  study  of  national  psychology  in  the;  pres- 
ent critical  period.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
stated  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  institutions  sp(»cially  erected  for  d<»- 
fense,  as  the  strength  of  an  individual  d()(\s  not 
consist  in  his  muscles  alone  or  in  the  wea[)on  that 
he  carries.  Senor  Kchegaray,  in  his  discourse, 
treated  this  point  lucidly.  ll<j  said :  '  True 
strength,  that  which  residc^s  in  the  individual  as 
in  society,  is  the  result  of  an  harmonious  equi- 
librium of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  or  social 
organism.  In  speaking  of  national  strength  1  do 
not  refer  merely  to  material  force?,  to  armor- platcnl 
ships,  or  to  battalions.  Thesci  constitute  one  of 
many  elements  which  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  energi(;s  of  a  nation.  They  are 
sonu^thing ;  they  are  a  gn^at  d(;al  ;  but  th(;y  are 
not  all  nor  are  they  the  great(^r  or  the  ])(ittt*r  part. 
Furthermore,  they  are  the  elTect  rather  than  the 
cause  ;  th(»y  are  a  manifestation  of  strength  rath, 
er  than  strength  itself.  If  the  nation  l)e  strong 
in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  organisms,  it  will 
be  strong  on  the  bloody  field  of  battle  and  on  the 
stormy  sea.  If  tin;  nation  b<^  weak  within,  it 
will  be  conquered  at  last,  no  matt(jr  what  sacri- 
fices it  may  make  of  life  and  treasure,  not  be- 
cause it  lacks  strength  to-day,  but  b(*(^ause  it  was 
weak  yesterday.'  " 

The  reviewer  consi«lers  t.h<»se  ideas  most  oppor- 


tune, ' '  as  the  Spanish  |)eoplo  are  unaccustomed 
to  seek  the  causes  of  things,  merely  giving  at- 
t(;ntion,  through  iniiok»n(!e  or  lack  of  culture,  to 
their  external  manif(;siations,  and  thereforo  the 
true  and  enormous  dilTcrcncc*  in  strength  between 
Spain  and  tluj  United  States  was  not  appreciated. 
The  Spaniards  asked  for  mon*  ships,  more  bat- 
teries, more  battalions,  and  did  not  sec  that  what 
was  needed  most  was  mon;  money,  precisely 
what  our  enemies  had  in  abundance,  and  at  last, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  our  misfortunes  are  at- 
tributed to  the*  dcmaiul  for  peace. 

A     FHANK    ADMISSION. 

*♦  ('lass  interest,  nt'wspaper  servility,  and  party 
w(?akness  drown  tlie  voices  of  sincerity  in  those 
matters.  It  is  notorious  that  apart  from  our 
naval  inferiority  we  were,  from  the  military  point 
of  view  as  to  land  forces,  i»etter  prepared  than 
the  Unit(;d  States.  We  had  in  (Juba  an  army  of 
200,000  UM'.w  seasoned  by  a  three  years*  cam- 
paign ;  we  had  in  the  Philippines  another  army 
of  at  least  20,000.  The  United  States  bad 
scarc(!ly  ,'^0,000  so]<ii(;rs,  and  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  wliercjver  battle  was  given  they  had  the 
superiority  of  us  in  numbers  and  war  material  ; 
and  for  this  two  mouths  only  of  preparation 
sufficed  them. 

''  With  a  superior  navy  and  greater  military 
capacity  we  should  have  been  able  only  to  pro-. 
long  the  struggle,  in  place  of  succumbing  by 
reason  of  the  destruction  of  our  squadrons  and 
the  capitulation  of  our  towns,  we  should  have 
been  oblig(^d  to  yield  through  exhaustion  and 
starvation.  War  in  the  present  ago  is  largely  a 
struggle  in  economic  resistance.  Small  nations 
cannot  now,  as  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  superi- 
ority of  its  generals  or  its  hosts,  subjugate  Others 
moni  extensive,  rich,  and,  populous.  Such  tri- 
umphs were  always  ephemeral,  and  to-day,  on 
account  of  the  transformation  in  the  arts  and 
means  of  war,  are  altogether  impossible.  Strength 
must  be  sought,  as  Senor  Kchegaray  said,  in  the 
harmony  and  equilibrium  of  the  distinct  parts  of 
the  national  body.  l)ev(?lop  any  one  of  them  at 
the  (?xj)(>nse  of  tlu?  otln^r,  and  the  result  is  not 
strength,  but  rather  g(^neral  debility  and  interior 
disturbance. 

**  In  th(i  last  analysis  the  strength  of  all  human 
society  must  b(i  siMight  for,  logically,  in  the  in- 
dividual. Tliis  primary  material  has  the  utmost 
influenc(;  on  all  organizations,  and  modern  stata 
worshi[)  not  infretjuently  forgets  what  is  owinj^ 
to  th(i  indivi<lual. 

'*  Hence  it  is  to  individuals,  to  the  action  of 
all,  that  Senor  Kclu?garay  looks  for  national  re- 
generation, not  to  new  political  organizations  and 
still  less  to  oflice-seekers." 
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r  8TB0NGER  WITUOUT  COLONIES  THAN  WITH 

THEM. 

)  writer  says,  furthermore,  that  the  great 
ce  apart  of  Spain's  colonies  *  <  was  a  consid- 
I  element  of  weakness  in  a  nation  of  Spain's 
d  economic  resources,  rendering  her  vul- 
le  in  many  points  difficult  to  protect  in 
time  by  the  mother  country,"  and  he  says 
'although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  Spain 
onger  after  the  loss  of  her. colonies  than 
she  possessed  them.  It  would  be  another 
if  those  colonies  had  been  strong  and  loyal 
h  to  defend  themselves  alone — like,  for 
)le,  the  English  colonies  of  Australia — or 
y  had  contributed  on  a  large  ccale  to  the 
I  and  prosperity  of  the  mother  country. 
as  they  were,  we  ought,  instead  of  lament - 
leir  loss,  regret  the  enormous  price  which 
lave  cost  us  in  our  natural  efforts  to  retain 


HE  SPANISH  CURRENCY  OF  TO-DAY. 

the  December  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Econoviy  M.  de  Foville  describes  the 
It  condition  b(  Spain's  currency.     Speaking 

>  metallic  money  circulated  in  that  country, 
riter  says  : 

Q  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  Gresham's  law 
Jen  obeyed.  Good  money — that  is  to  say, 
-lias  taken  its  departure  ;  the  other  sort,  in 
rocess  of  accumulation,  has  become  more 
lore  doubtful  in  value,  and  the  five-peseta 
is  now  nothing  more  than  a  mere  counter 
has  lost  something  like  one-half  of  its 
al  value  in  all  places  where  debtors  are  un- 

>  call  in  the  power  of  the  law  for  the  pur- 
►f  forcing  upon  their  creditors  the  accept- 
>f  a  coin  of  fictitious  value. 

COIN    WORTH    LESS    THAN    BULLION. 

Vhen  war  and  defeat  made  their  appearance 
'6- peseta  piece,  like  the  paper  pesetas,  was 
0  vary  more  and  more  widely  in  purchasing 

from  the  gold  peseta.     Not  only  did  the 

of  coined  silver  come  in   this  way  to  ap- 

nate  that  of  silver  in  its  bullion  form,  but 

je  of  the  exchanges  at  a  certain  moment  rci- 

in  an  anomalous  situation  ;  for  the  roval 
3S,  instead  of  adding  something  to  the  mar- 
ice  of  the  metal,  decreased  it  still  further, 
lis  to  such  an  extent  that  speculators,  as  in 
me  (now  long  since  bygone)  when  silver 
at  a  premium,  were  able  to  see  a  profit  to 
ned  by  withdrawing  from  circulation  these 
ed  coins  for  the  purpose  of  melting  and  ex- 
g  them.  This  phenomenon  seems  extraor- 
'  and  has  been  only  temporary.  The  law 
ae  1,  1898,  however,   establishes  belief  in 


the  fact  by  its  preamble,  and  even  by  the  mere 
clause  which  '  prohibits  for  the  time  being  '  the 
exportation  of  silver  to  foreign  countries,  either 
in  the  form  of  coin  or  of  bullion.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine,  in  the  whole  range  of  monetary 
phenomena,  a  more  depressing  and  disgraceful 
situation  than  that  the  value  of  a  silver  coin  of 
full  fineness  should  fall  below  tliat  of  the  silver 
bullion  it  contains,  when  silver  bullion  itself  is 
at  a  discount  of  55  per  cent.'' 

^I.  de  Foville  expnjssos  th(»  hope  that  the  Span 
isli  aathoriti(»s  will  niak(^  a  vigorous  war  on  tiia 
evil  of  counterfeiting,  wiiicli  he  says  is  a  regular 
occupation  in  some  of  tlie  Spanish  cities,  notably 
in  luarcelona,  where  tlic*  l)usin(\ss  is  carried  on  for 
botli  the  doniestic  and  tiie  fonMgn  market. 
Large  voluiucs  of  counterfeit  coins  of  gold,  sil- 
v(ir,  and  even  of  bronze  are  in  exis:t(Mice.  In 
fact,  tlie  business  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
the  customs  department  uses  it  as  an  argument 
against  the  admission  into  the  country  of  sous 
tliat  have  been  exported. 


"THE  DISRAELI  OF  LIBERALISM." 

THE  Fortnitjlithj  contains  an  unsigned  article, 
of  considerable  boldness  and  even  brilliance, 
with  the  heading  ''The  Disraeli  of  Liberalism." 
Th(*  "  neutralization  of  the  1^'oreign  OfTict;  "  in  all 
party  conflicts  and  the  persistent  continuity  vi 
British  foreign  policy  are  the  ideas  to  which  the 
ex-premier  has,  the  writer  insists,  converted 
party  and  people.  At  the  outset  as  at  the  finish 
is  expressed  the  doubt  whether  Lord  Rosebery  is 
a  strong  man  or  a  weak  man — the  executor  as 
well  as  the  evangelist  of  his  own  ideas.  On  this 
point  '  *  no  one  is  sure,  least  of  all  Lord  Rose 
bery."  For  the  American  reader  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  article  lies  in  its  exposition  of  the 
views  of  English  Liberal  statesmen  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  government. 

A    PUPIL    OF    BEACONSFIELD. 

In  any  case.  Lord  Rosebery  has  seen  that  for 
his  great  end  there  must  be  genuine  agreement 
on  foreign  policy  between  Conservative  and  Lib- 
eral ;  and  this  agreement  he  has — as  witness  the 
Fashoda  inci<lent — secured.     Says  the  writer  : 

'*As  a  modifier  of  party  views.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  influence  has  been  the  most  curious  since 
that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  which  it  may  fairly 
be  compared.  His  imperialism  has  been  a  force 
more  gradual,  subtle,  insidious,  sure,  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unlimited  powers  of  temporary  per- 
suasion. Mr.  Gladstone  manipulated  the  emotion 
of  his  party.  Lord  Rosebery,  along  a  whole  side 
of  politics,  has  transformed  the  principles  of  his 
party.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  was  hardly 
more  potent  as  an  educator  of  Conservative  opin- 
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ion  upon  domestic  legislation  than  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  been  as  an  educator  of  Liberal  views 
upon  foreign  policy.  Lord  Rosebery's  early  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Disraeli  is  known.  It  is  cer- 
tain, for  several  reasons,  not  all  of  them  purely 
political,  that  a  deep  impression  must  have  been 
made  by  the  arch -politician  upon  material  pecu- 
liarly impressionable  to  the  Machiavellian  die. 
The  only  doubt  is  whether  Lord  Rosebery  has 
been  an  involuntary  analogy  or  the  conscious 
Disraeli  of  Liberalism." 

He  must,  thinks  the  writer,  despite  all  expres- 
sions to  the  contrary  during  Midlothian  cam- 
paigns, have  had  * '  inward  and  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit "  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
foreign  policy. 

THE    OLD    LIBERAL    FOREIGN    POLICY. 

When  he  began  ' '  in  foreign  affairs  the  Con 
servatives  wore  strict  nationalists,  the  Liberals 
inclined  to  be  philanthropists  at  large."  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Manchester  school,  which 
ruled  Liberals  in  the  early  80s,  was  one  of  peace 
and  unrestricted  commerce,  and  strongly  opposed 
on  moral  grounds  to  a  "strong"  or  ** spirited" 
foreign  policy  : 

'*  Wo  traveled  without  pistols,  because  we  rep- 
robated the  practices  of  highwaymen.  There 
was  no  more  certain  method  for  the  propagation 
of  highwaymen.  The  Manchester  principles  of 
foreign  poHcy,  as  exemplified  by  the  retrocession 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  abandonment  of  the  Sou- 
dan, the  helpless  perception  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  and  the  pained  endurance  of 
Bismarckian  contumely,  resulted  less  in  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  broadbrims  than  in  a  general 
development  of  brigandage.  The  partition  of 
Africa  was  inaugurated  in  contempt  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville and  Lord  Derby.  The  scramble  for  Africa 
set  up  new  and  feverish  impulses  toward  aggran- 
dizement with  which  American  imperialism  and 
the  gat.h(jring  of  tlie  eagh^s  over  the  carcass  of 
China  are  not  remotely  connected.  The  advocacy 
by  one  party  of  what  in  practice  was  perilously 
near  to  a  ])olicy  of  passive  resistance  was  simply 
a  stimulus  and  a  premium  to  the  policy  of  active 
aggression  by  every  other  power.  The  theory  of 
traveling  without  pistols  n^sultod  in  the  impunity 
of  the  higliwayman.  Humiliation  atter  humili- 
ation was  followed  by  aggrossion  after  aggres- 
sion." 

THE    NEW    DEMOCRACY    .\NI)    ITS    VIEWS. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  which 
Lord  Rosebery  enten^d.  He  '*■  saw  that  a  strong 
foreign  policy  is  the  only  foreign  policy."  He 
saw  also  that  * '  the  first  requisite  of  a  strong 
foreign  policy  is  consistency."     He  realized  that 


the  genius  of  democracy  is  nationalist  ratlier 
than  cosmopolitan.  Democracy,  too,  has  ''an 
incorrigible  appetite  for  vigor  and  an  insuperable 
loathing  for  weakness.  With  the  profound  in- 
stinct that  goes  deeper  than  the  most  humane 
theories,  it  holds  weakness  to  be  the  fundamental 
immorality."     These  facts  directed  his  career. 

* '  If  the  future  of  the  empire  depended  upon 
unanimity  in  foreign  policy,  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  upon  the  identi- 
fication of  Liberalism  with  a  strong  foreign  policy 
and  its  dissociation  from  the  reproach  of  a  weak 
tradition  depended  the  future  of  his  party.  Lord 
Rosebery  began  to  educate  his  party." 

SUCCESSIVE    STEPS THE    BATOUM    DISPATCH. 

He  declared  *<  a  continuity  of  policy  in  foreign 
administration  "to  be  the  aim  with  which  he 
took  office  in  1886.  He  kept  up  the  policy  of 
Lord  Salisbury  : 

"The  celebrated  Batoum  dispatch  of  1886 
brought  the  doctrine  of  continuity  into  con- 
spicuous action.  The  master- issue  between  the 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal  parties  had  been 
the  difference  of  their  attitudes  toward  Russia. 
To  one  Russia  was  the  <  divine  figure  in  the 
North  ;  '  to  the  other,  Russia  was  the  dark  en- 
emy in  the  North.  The  Penjdeh  incident  had 
perhaps  done  something  to  disconcert  the  an- 
gelic theory.  Lord  Rosebery  paid  little  heed 
to  it  when  he  wrote  the  dispatch  denouncing  as 
an  intolerable  perfidy,  in  the  nearest  approach  to 
plain  language  allowed  by  diplomatic  usage,  the 
violation  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
constituting  Batoum  a  free  port.  .  .  .  The  Ba- 
toum dispatch  loft  British  prestige  where  it  was. 
But  it  was  something  that  a  Liberal  foreign 
secretary  had  op(jned  his  mind  about  Russia  in 
terms  that  were  comfortable  to  the  Unionists, 
while  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  Liberalism  at 
large.  There  was  a  beginning  of  the  rapprocht- 
merit  in  principles." 

"THE    TRUE  riUSIS   IX  LORD    ROSEBERY's  CABSEB." 

The  next  dc^cisivc;  stop  concerned  Egypt.  In 
1891  the  Liberal  loaders  openly  advocated  evac- 
uation, and  Mr.  (ihidstono,  in  the  speech  approv- 
ing the  Newcastle  pn^granmie,  seemed  to  accept 
their  policy. 

•'This  was  the  true  crisis  of  Lord  Rosebery*s 
career.  H(»  had  enunciated  his  principle  of  con- 
tinuity. His  task  now  was  to  make  it  prevaQ 
upon  the  Liberal  party  against  the  Libert  lead- 
ers ;  against  Sir  William  Harcourt,  against  Mr. 
John  Morley,  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Rose- 
bery declined  to  join  the  cabinet  of  1892  nnder 
the  terms  of  the  party  declarations  which  would 
commit  the  new  government  to  the  old  spirit  in 
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gn  x>olic7  and  flagrantly  repudiated  the  new. 
Lord  Rosebery  would  not  move,  and  Lord 
bery  was  indispensable.  When  he  joined 
abinet  upon  his  own  terms  the  battle  seemed 
)  won,  though  it  was  not.'' 


KB.   RHODES    COMPLEMENT  AT    WHITEHALL. 


»f 


is  African  policy  appeared  in   the  apology 
rted  from  the  insulting  young  Khedive  and 
6  retention  of  Uganda  : 
Up  to  this  point  Lord  Salisbury  could  have 

nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  Beyond 
point  Lord  Rosebery  went,  where  Lord 
bury  would,  perhaps,  have  declined  to  fol- 
and  where  Lord  Salisbury's  initiative  would 
.inly  not  have  led.  More  vitally  than  any 
slse  except  Mr.  Rhodes,  Lord  Salisbury  be- 
d  not  only  in  the  maintenance,  but  in  the 
nsion  of  the  enormity  of  empire.  .  .  .  His 
5h  of  March,  1893,  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
tute,  marked  another  step  in  the  process  of 
ic  and  party  education.  ...  *  We  are  en- 
d  in  pegging  out  claims  for  the  future,'  he 

.  .  .  Mr.  Rhodes  had  found  his  comple- 
;  at  Whitehall.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
Lord  Rosebery  became  the  ofBcial  sponsor  of 
)ape-Cairo  route.  Of  that  great  departure 
^conquest  of  the  Soudan,  the  Fashoda  crisis, 
bhe  conscious  inauguration  of  the  new  epoch 
leign  policy  were  direct  results." 

FHB    **. UNFRIENDLY   ACT  "    AND   FASHODA. 

the  Anglo- Congolese  agreement  Lord  Rose- 
made  the  mistake  of  not  first  consulting 
aany.     Defeated  on  this  point.  Lord  Rose- 
left  an   objective  for  his  successors  and 
d  the  historic  warning  about  the  <  *■  unfriend- 
t." 

In  the  recent  crisis,  it  will  be  observed, 
and  founded  herself  upon  Lord  Rosebery's 
uples.  Lord  Salisbury  based  his  summary 
n  against  France  expressly  upon  the  warning 
is  predecessor.  Lord  Rosebery  hastened  to 
t  out  that  in  this  memorable  instance  of  a 
)ng  *  foreign  policy  the  usual  course  was  re- 
>d.  The  Liberals  were  not  reluctant  adopt- 
>£  Unionist  views — the  Unionists  were  the 
ntors  of  a  Liberal  idea.  But  Lord  Rose- 
's speeches  upon  the  Fashoda  crisis  were 
ired  to  reconcile  his  party  to  the  greatness  of 
WTL  merits.  .  .  .  The  Liberal  party,  which 
whole  up  to  seven  years  ago,  if  not  very 
1  later,  was  inclined  to  contemplate  the  aban- 
lent  of  Uganda  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
e  old  mood  which  had  made  the  retrocession 
16  Transvaal  and  tlie  withdrawal  from  the 
[an  poflsible,  realized  its  claim  to  have  origi- 
1  a  policy  which  meant  nothing  less  than 


that,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  England  was  pre- 
pared to  enforce  her  claim  to  the  whole  Nile  from 
Uganda  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  view  of  the 
close  connection  between  this  fact  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery's effort  in  1894  to  open  an  all -British  route 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  bolder  model  of  a  strong  foreign 
policy." 


HIS    ONE    "VOLATILE    INFIDELITY. 


»» 


( i 


The  writer  would  fain  have  seen  here  the 
final  ascendency"  as  well  as  the  ** powerful 
operation  "  of  Lord  Rosebery's  ideas.  But  Lord 
Rosebery's  action  is  not  always  in  accord  with  his 
most  pronounced  principles.  In  1896,  on  the 
question  of  tlie  advance  toDongola,  designed  as  it 
was  to  enforce  his  warning  about  the  <*  unfriendly 
act,"  Lord  Rosebery  **  surrendered  to  the  lead  of 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt." 
This  the  writer  regards  as  *  *  a  volatile  infidelity 
to  a  great  idea  :  " 

*  *  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  Lord  . 
Rosebery  was  not  really  opposed  to  the  Soudan 
expedition.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
he  made  hi..iself  appear  to  be  opposed  to  it." 

THE   HERO   OR    THE    HAMLET    OF    POLITICS? 

This  aberration  raises  the  question,  Is  he  a 
strong  man  or  a  weak  man  ? 

*  *  He  may  be  the  hero  in  politics  as  in  recent 
weeks  he  has  been  proclaimed.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  reason  to  dread  that  he  may  be  not  the 
hero,  but  the  Hamlet  of  politics,  whose  powers 
of  analysis  and  exposition  are  at  once  extraor- 
dinary and  paralyzing.  If  there  were  a  public 
orator  of  the  empire.  Lord  Rosebery  would  be 
the  immediate  and  the  ideal  selection.  Hamlet 
is  the  public  orator  to  mankind,  with  his  preter- 
natural insight  and  deep  utterance.  But  that 
does  not  help  him  to  do  his  business." 

**HE    HAS   NEVER    HAD    HIS   CHANCE." 

As  though  by  way  of  extenuation  the  writer 
proceeds : 

**  There  has  been  a  government  which  in- 
cluded Lord  Rosebery.  There  has  never  been  a 
Rosebery  government.  He  has  never  had  his 
chance,  nor  has  he  yet  given  his  full  measure. 
He  has  had  a  bitter  education,  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  development.  The  difficulties  of  liis 
position  in  the  last  cabinet  were  far  greater  than 
any  modern  premier  has  ever  had  to  encounter. 
He  was  not  the  head  of  his  government.  He 
was  the  figure-head  of  their  government.  He 
was  not  a  minister  who  had  established  an  as- 
cendency in  politics  before  rising  to  the  highest 
office,  who  had  chosen  his  colleagues  and  given 
the  organic  impress  to  his  own  cabinet  in  its  for- 
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ination.  lie  was  less  a  premier  sii])ported  by  a 
cabinet  than  a  premier  in  the  custody  of  a  cab- 
inet. There  was  open  and  arrogant  sedition  ; 
there  was  desertion,  opposition,  lack  of  sympathy, 
liopeless  incompatibility  of  temper.  These  were 
circumstances  that  would  have  unstrung  the 
nerve  of  Ilandot,  l>ut  migiit  also  have  paralyzed 
the  vigor  of  a  Fortinhras. 


i  i 


THE  MOST  POrCLAH  OF  ALL  STATESMEN. 


»t 


*'  It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
mind  is  the  most  influential  in  politics,  and  as  an 
educator  of  })arties  upon  foreign  policy  he  seems 
to  have  completed  his  work,  lie  has  asserted  at 
iast  a  real,  as  distinct  from  a  titular,  supremacy 
in  the  Liberal  party.  ll<i  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  statesmen,  and  is  even  more  universally  ad- 
mired among  Unionists  than  among  Liberals. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  probably  the  states- 
man of  most  widely  national  influence  since 
Palmerston. " 

PARTY  FEELING  ON  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

Candor  compels  the  writer — a  Liberal  Union- 
ist, if  we  mistake  not — to  own  that  i  .t  the  Lib- 
eral attitude  alone  has  changed  : 

'  *  Nor  would  it  be  accurate  to  represent  the 
actual  approximation  of  view  as  a  surrender  by 
the  Liberal  to  the  Unionist  party  along  a  whole 
side  of  public  questions.  The  Unionists,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  abandoned  the  tradition  of 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  is  dead,  as  we  know.  Party  differences  even 
upon  the  Eastern  question  no  longer  exist.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  directed  language  against  the  Sul- 
tan more  contemptuous  and  minatory  than  any 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  used.  The  Cre- 
tan settlement  is  the  result  of  Liberal  and  not  of 
Conservative  ideas.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
Liberals  have  modified  their  attitude  toward 
Russia  as  completely  as  the  Conservatives  have 
changed  theirs  toward  Turkey." 

TJIE    CREATION    OF    A    NEW    EPOCH. 

The  anonymous  critic  closes  thus  : 

<*  Lord  Heaconsfield  is  dead.  So,  indeed,  is 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Disraeli  of  Liberalism  is 
the  heir  of  both.  His  future  is  commonly  said 
to  be  in  doubt.  In  the  sense  of  oilicial  impor- 
tance it  is  not  in  doubt.  Lord  Kosebery  may  re- 
turn to  the  Foreign  OfBce  under  whichever  party 
he  chooses.  Whether  he  will  become  the  chief 
helmsman  as  well  as  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
empire  remains  to  be  seen.  Hut  the  new  epoch 
in  foreign  policy  is  his  work,  and  in  that  decisive 
idea  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  country 
with  which  few  achievements  in  oflice  will  com- 
pare.'' 


A  NEW  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN 

IRELAND. 

THOSE  Englishmen  who  have  regarded  home 
rule  as  defunct,  or  suspended,  or  deferred 
by  the  grant  of  county  councils  to  Ireland,  will 
be  startled  out  of  their  easy-going  security  by 
Mr.  F.  St.  John  Morrow's  paper  in  the  National 
Review  on  *»The  New  Irish  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment." '  This  writer  deplores  the  strange  igno- 
rance of  the  people  east  of  St.  George's  Channel 
about  most  things  Irish,  and  in  especial  of  the 
centennial  commemoration  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  The  memories  of  that  dismal  year  have, 
it  seems,  aroustid  the  revolutionary  spirit  and 
have  shown  it  to  possess  unsuspected  vigor  and 
volume.  The  chairman  of  the  centenary  com- 
mittee was  John  O'Leary,  the  ox- Fenian  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  in  1865. 

'  *  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  *  grand 
demonstration  of  unparalleled  magnificence '  in 
Dublin  and  equally  imposing  gatherings  else- 
where. During  this  year  and  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  *98  clubs  have 
been  formed  and  '98  centenary  celebrations  have 
been  attended  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  townsfolk  and  peasantry.  <  Sound 
national  teaching  *  was  provided  at  all  these  as- 
semblages. The  manhood  of  Ireland  was  sternly 
enjoined  to  <  promote  physical  development  by 
means  of  national  games,' and  to  <form  boys' 
brigades  in  connection  with  each  '98  club,  with 
experienced  drill  instructors. '  Resolutions  pledg- 
ing the  respective  meetings  *  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  our  country's 
rights  till  we  see  Ireland  a  self-governing  nation ' 
were  common  form." 

The  prospect  of  war  between  England  and 
France  has  been  hailed  with  shouts  of  '^  Vive  la 
I&anceT^  and  with  threats  of  a  fighting  alliance 
with  the  P'rench.  The  methods  of  *98  have  been 
rapturously  approved  and  applauded. 

THE  NEW  ENGINE  OF  KEVOLT. 

These  speeches,  celebrations,  and  clubs  Mr. 
Morrow  feels  to  be  relatively  insignificant. 

*<  There  is  one  organization,  liowever,  which 
has  been  called  into  existence  this  year,  the 
formation  of  which  is  view(jd  with  serious  appre- 
hension by  all  who  desiix;  p(3ace  and  quietness  and 
political  fnKMlom  in  Ireland.  It  is  styled  the 
United  Irisli  League,  and  its  motto  is  *The 
Land  for  the  People.'  It  was  born  in  Mayo,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Land  League,  its  prototype, 
and  like  that  conspiracy  it  is  eminently  practioal. 
The  only  constitution  possessed  by  this  Irish 
revolutionary  movement  is  contained  m  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  its  founders  : 

<<  'That,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  first  club  of  United  Irishmen  in  1792,  this 
society  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  community  of 
riglits,  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen. 

*  *  *  That  memV)ership  be  open  to  all  Irish  na- 
tionalists with">ut  reference  to  any  sectional  dif- 
ferences, and  all  controversial  subjects  as  between 
Irish  nationalists  be  excluded  fiom  discussion  at 
meetings  of  the  league.'  " 

THE  LAND  FOR  THE  LABORERS. 

The  tenant  farmers  who  were  tlie  backbone  of 
Parnellisra  are  now  contented  men,  eager  only  to 
mind  their  farms  and  *'put  a  bit  by."  They 
cannot  be  reckoned  on  for  anotlier  land  agitation. 
So  the  new  league  hopes  to  reconcile  Parnellite 
and  an ti- Parnellite  by  a  new  political  objective, 
and  aims  at  roping  in  the  laborers  in  support  of 
a  new  agrarian  programme  : 

**  The  league  holds  out  to  laborers  the  certain 
hope  that  the  grazing  farms  will  ultimately  be 
divided  up  among  them,  provided  only  a  vig- 
orous enough  crusade  against  the  graziers  of 
Ireland  is  waged.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  ex- 
M.  P. ,  speakmg  at  Dromin  in  September,  declared 
that  *  economically  and  socially  the  present  state 
of  affairs  is  a  great  evil  which  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  the  purchase  by  the  state  of  all  the 
grazing  lands  and  their  redistribution  among  the 
surrounding  occupiers  of  holdings  too  small  to 
support  life.*  " 

THE    LARGE    CATTLE    OWNERS    THREATENED. 

Mr.  Morrow  roughly  estimates  the  grazing  land 
as  one- half  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  the  other  half 
being  divided  about  equally  between  tillage  and 
bog  or  other  waste  land.  This  is  the  source  of 
the  valuable  Irish  cattle  trade,  wliich  exports  to 
Great  Britain  about  $7,500,000  more  than  all 
other  nations  combined — nearly  $60,000,000  as 
against  nearly  $52,500,000.  The  result  of  the 
suggested  subdivision  of  grazing  lands  would,  in 
Mr.  Morrow's  judgment,  be  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  export  cattle  trade,  small  owners  being  un- 
able to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  or  to  raise 
the  requisite  capital.  He  admits  certain  signifi- 
cant conversions  : 

**  At  a  meeting  held  in  September  last  at  Glen - 
castle,  County  Mayo,  after  spirited  denunciations 
had  been  indulged  in  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  McIIugh,  M.P. ,  a  grazier  came  onto 
the  platform  and  meekly  announced,  amid  loud 
cheers,  his  intention  to  hand  over  all  his  grazing 
land  to  the  tenants.  The  County  Mayo  also  fur- 
nishes another  instance,  for  Mr.  Davitt  is  re- 
ported to  have  announced  at  a  large  meeting  in 
Ballinrobe,   in  October,   tliat  a  local  magistrate 


and  landowner  had  already  surrendered  to  the 
league  and  had  given  up  his  grazing  farms." 

A    PLEA    FOR    COERCION. 

Mr.  Morrow  attributes  these  things  to  ' '  out- 
rageous intimidation.''  Several  meetings  have 
been  *' proclaimed  "  by  the  government,  but  by 
a  slight  change  of  place  or  time,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully held.  **Tlie  political  work  proper" 
of  the  league  is  to  capture  the  forthcoming  coun- 
ty councils  for  nationalism.  Mr.  Morrow  con- 
cludes : 

' '  The  aims  of  the  United  Irish  League  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Land  League,  and  the 
only  method  by  which  the  executive  can  defeat 
them  is  by  resorting  to  the  method  by  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  successfully  combated  the 
Land  League  and  boldly  proclaiming  the  new 
Irish  revolutionary  movement  as  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy.'' 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOR 

PARTY. 

MR.  KEIR  HARDIE  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Mac- 
Donald  write  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
on  the  Independent  Labor  party's  programme. 
They  declare  that  the  Liberal  party  has  done  its 
work  and  that  the  Independent  Labor  party  is  in 
the  true  line  of  ' '  the  progressive  apostolic  suc- 
cession." ' 

<*  The  foundation  upon  which  the  Independent 
Labor  party  builds  itself  is  socialism,  just  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  Liberalism  built  itself 
was  individualism.  But  British  socialism  is  not 
Utopian." 

The  programme  of  socialist  principles  put  for- 
ward by  the  Independent  Labor  party  at  the  last 
elections  was  intended  to  bring  some  * '  largeness 
of  purpose  into  party  aims  "  and  to  insist  that 
*' socialist  theories  could  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  progressive- minded  elector." 

THE    PRINCIPAL    PLANKS. 

Now,  however,  we  are  made  to  infer,  the  In- 
dependent Labor  party  is  prepared  to  condescend 
to  practical  politics.  Of  the  leading  planks  in  its 
present  programme  the  writers  enumerate  the 
following : 

'*  The  abolition  of  the  lords  and  of  hereditary 
authority. 

**  An  eight  hours'  day  made  general. 

"  Taxation  of  ground-rents  and  values. 

'*' Readjustment,'  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
nationalization,  of  mining  royalties. 

"  Nationalization  of  railroads  and  canals." 

A    MINOR    SQUAD. 

Then  comes  a  later  squad  of  reforms  : 
"Adult   suffrage,  triennial   Parliaments,  and 
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payment  of  members  are  obviously  foundations 
of  a  genuinely  democratic  representation  ;  an  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  local  authorities  so  that 
no  unnecessary  oflBcialism  may  hamper  them  in 
undertaking  the  management  of  public  services 
and  experimenting  upon  such  questions  as  the 
municipalization  of  drink  and  tlie  relief  of  the 
unemployed  ;  a  complete  revolution  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  especially  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  standard  and  age  at  which  children  may 
leave  school  ;  a  drastic  reform  and  extension  of 
the  law  of  workmen's  compensation  for  injury 
and  employers'  liability,  togetlier  with  far-reach- 
ing budget  reforms,  such  as  old-age  pensions 
raised  by  a  special  tax  on  the  swollen  incomes  of 
the  rich,  are  necessary  before  our  state  approaclies 
even  to  the  condition  of  some  continental  coun- 
tries." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  Liberals  will  feel 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  programme  from 
much  that  has  been  put  forward  by  their  own.  ad- 
vanced comrades. 

MORE    CONCILIATORY    TACTICS. 

The  new  tactics  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party  show  an  even  greater  modification  of  the 
old  than  appears  in  the  new  programme.  The 
writers  assert : 

<  *  The  Independent  Labor  party  has  never  been 
averse  to  alliances,  provided  they  were  with 
bodies  whose  aims  it  could  trust.  .  .  .  Independ- 
ence is  not  isolation,  and  in  so  far  as  cooperation 
with  kindred  sections  is  possible,  while  retain- 
ing our  freedom,  there  is  no  barrier  to  it  in  our 
methods  or  tradition.  .  .  .  We  have  always  been 
aware  that  a  policy  of  wrecking  for  its  own  sake 
would  not  commend  itself  to  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  electorate.  .  .  .  The  proposals  outlined 
above  indicate  the  practical  work  which  might  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
country  by  a  group  of  socialists  speaking  from 
the  vantage-point  of  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  proposed  to  follow  up  this 
declaration  of  opinions  by  a  method  of  election- 
eering to  which  the  most  sensitive  j)artisan  can 
find  little  to  object." 

The  Independent  Labor  party  continues  its 
independent  course,  say  the  writ<M*s,  because  it, 
as  neither  of  the  other  parties  does,  stands  for 
*<  democracy  in  the  political  and  socialism  in  the 
industrial  state."  Economists  will  note  one  pass- 
ing concession  with  some  interest : 

*<  Socialism  and  the  Marxian  theory  of  value 
are  often  regarded  as  inseparable  ;  but  if  Marx's 
position  in  economics  should  become  untenable 
to-morrow,  the  case  for  socialism  as  an  improved 
system  of  production  and  distribution  would  not 
be  touched." 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AS  CO-OPERATORS. 

IN  the  first  December  number  of  the  iZevtie 
des  Deux  Mondes  M.  d'Haussonville  has  ao 
mteresting  paper  on  the  economic  position  of 
women  and  the  various  methods  of  improving 
it.  M.d'Hausson villa  notes  that  working  women 
make  far  less  noise  in  the  world  than  working- 
men,  and  he  dryly  attributes  that  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  are  not  electors.  In  some  ways  it  is 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  well-known  independ- 
(jnce  and  self-reliance  of  the  average  French 
woman,  to  find  tliat  cooperation  has  made  such 
great  strides,  but  M.  d'Haussonville  does  not 
think  so,  for  he  excuses  the  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  men  in  the  French  cooperative  societies 
by  the  plea  that  the  wages  of  the  women  are 
generally  so  low.  Certainly  418,227  women,  as 
compared  with  114,758  men,  is  not  a  bad  pro- 
portion, considering  the  circumstances. 

M.  d'Haussonville  explains  that  French  coop- 
erative societies  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
first,  those  of  recognized  public  utility  (a  very 
small  number) ;  secondly,  societies  approved  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior  ;  thirdly,  the  societies 
authorized  by  the  prefect  of  police  in  Paris  or  the 
prefects  of  the  departments  in  the  country.  Of 
these  three  he  deals  only  with  the  second  class. 
In  this  class  there  are  5,326  societies  composed 
entirely  of  men,  2,143  composed  of  men  and 
women,  and  227  composed  of  women  alone. 
The  *' cock -and -hen"  societies  include  133,425 
women,  while  the  exclusively  **hen*'  societies 
number  29,993,  making  a  total  of  163,418 
women  cooperators  in  the  societies  approved  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

THE    ELEMENT    OF    PniLANTHROPY. 

M.  d'Haussonville  further  limits  his  inquiry  to 
these  227  exclusively  feminine  societies,  because 
he  wishes  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  mutual  aid 
among  women  free  from  the  disturbing  element 
of  the  other  sex.  These  227  societies  subscribed 
in  the  year  1895  a  total  of  over  J;77,000;  their  ex- 
penses amounted  to  about  i;89, 000  for  medical  aid, 
sick  pay,  funeral  expenses,  and  so  on.  The  deficit 
is  a  serious  matter  ;  it  is  covered  by  charity  and  by 
the  gifts  and  subscriptions  of  honorary  members. 
Of  course  this  is  a  very  (excellent  form  of  charity, 
but  those  who  deny  the  economic  independence 
of  wonum  would  undoubtedly  much  prefer  that 
these  mutual  unions  of  self-help  should  be  really 
self-supporting.  M.  d'Haussonville  shows  that 
the  propcn'tiun  of  honorary  nujinbers  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  exclusively  feminine  societies  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  mixed  societies.  In  the  for- 
mer the  proportion  is  36  honorary  members  to  138 
participating  members,  while  in  the  latter  the 
proportion  is  29  to  136. 
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M.  d^Haussonville  goes  on  to  deal  with  three 
or  four  particular  societies,  into  whose  affairs  it 
IB  not  necessary  to  follow  hira.  As  regards  the 
general  question  of  independence  of  those  unions 
tor  working  women,  he  frankly  avers  that  the 
acceptance  of  charity  is  essential,  and  he  even 
encourages  the  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent, 
in  order  that  the  unions  may  establish  clubs  and 
systems  of  lending  money  without  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members. 


MANKIND  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  ENGLISH  CYCLIST. 

MR.  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER,  having  rolled 
round  the  world  on  his  machine,  so  far  as 
seas  permit,  has  now  arrived  in  the  sober  and 
digniified  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  His 
**  impressions  of  a  world -wanderer"  make  a  very 
clever  and  racy  bit  of  satire.  There  is  just 
enough  good -humor  and  moral  anger  to  save  the 
satire  from  sinking  into  cynicism. 

**  earth's  supremest  snob." 

• 

After  relating  his  observations  of  the  English- 
man over-isea,  and  especially  of  the  Anglo- Indian, 
Mr.  Eraser  concludes : 

*  <  The  Englishman  when  he  gets  away  from  his 
own  shores  is  inclined  to  develop  with  an  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  into  the  earth's  supremest  snob. 
It's  a  sad  confession.  Our  overbearing  manner 
on  the  continent  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We 
seem  to  have  been  suckled  on  national  egotism. 
And  the  bad  side  of  that  egotism  comes  out  more 
particularly  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Eastern 
nations.  The  mere  fact  of  coming  in  contact 
with  natives  deteriorates  the  man,  and  especially 
the  woman,  and  they  cloak  themselves  in  a  rolje 
of  wooden  dignity  that  would  be  ridiculous  in 
England." 

AMERICAN   FEELING    TOWARD    ENGLAND. 

This  British  cyclist  seems  to  have  found  very 
little  evidence  of  <*  Anglo -Americanism"  among 
us. 

"The  citizen  of  the  republic,  speaking  of  him 
in  the  mass,  does  not  love  the  Englishman. 
Here  in  London  we  hear  much  about  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance,  an  alliance  founded  on  kinship, 
religion,  like  sympathies.  But  the  American — 
not  the  statesman  nor  tho  writer  in  the  news- 
papers, but  the  average  ordinary  sort  of  man  who 
goes  to  make  up  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons 
you  meet  in  the  streets — has  his  viei^s.  I  talked 
with  hundreds  of  men  right  across  the  States. 
The  general  idea  was  this  :  '  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  you  English,  but  we've  got 
nothing  to  gain.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves 
and  yon  can*t.     You  want  our  help.     As  we  are 


at  war  with  Spain  the  English  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  moment  to  force  an  alliance.  You 
know  we  are  the  principal  nation  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  ;  we  lick  you  in  everything ;  we've 
licked  you  in  war  ;  and  you  want  to  keep  on  the 
best  side  of  us.'  This  is  the  way  the  ordinary 
American  regards  any  arrangement  to  diplomat- 
ically bind,  the  two  countries  together.  It  is 
nothing  but  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  crumbling 
and  decrepit  England  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
arm  of  Uncle  Sam. 

YANKEE    FOIBLES. 

* '  One  hears  much  about  the  alertness  of  the 
American  commercial  man,  but  he  is  not  nearly 
so  alert  as  our  own  commercial  man  and  he  falls 
far  short  of  him  in  shrewdness.  The  reason  the 
American  seems  more  successful  is  that  he  makes 
a  greater  noise  over  it ;  instead  of  calculation  he 
is  given  to  bluff,  and  above  all  he  is  a  gambler. 
Fortunes  are  built  up  in  England.  In  America 
they  are  won  at  the  hazard." 

The  writer  has  no  mercy  on  the  standing 
American  inconsistency  of  ridiculing  aristocracy 
and  yet  groveling  before  any  and  every  aristocrat : 

*  *  A  poor  Persian  girl  never  groveled  more 
dumfoundedly  under  the  smile  of  a  shah  than 
Chicago  groveled  in  the  reflected  glory  of  one  of 
her  daughters  being  the  wife  of  an  English  peer 
appointed  to  rule  over  the  Indian  empire." 

Mr.  Eraser  hazards  a  prophecy  : 

*  *  I  do  hope  to  read  in  a  Chicago  paper  ere  I 
have  finished  my  little  strut  in  the  world  that 
America  has  a  House  of  Peers  of  its  own,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Milwaukee  and  the  Marquis  of 
Wabash  have  been  staying  at  Blackpool  and 
honored  Mrs.  Jones  by  taking  afternoon  tea. 
Nay — and  in  no  frivolity  I  say  it — I  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  some  day,  Americans  went  beg- 
ging to  the  European  courts  asking  for  some 
prince  to  be  spared  whom  they  can  place  upon  a 
throne  on  the  Capitol  steps  at  "Washington,  en- 
circle his  brow  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  grow 
hoarse  with  shouting  <  Long  live  the  King  I  '  " 


OUR  EDJCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

IN  the  School  Review  for  January  Prof.  C.  H. 
Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
voices  an  educationist's  protest  against  the  inter- 
minable discussion  of  school  curricula  to  the 
exclusion  of  what  he  regards  as  vastly  more  im- 
portant subjects.     He  says : 

<*In  the  year  4000  a. d.  a  graduate  student 
in  the  Central  University  of  the  World  took  his 
thesis  in  an  investigation  of  the  dominant  educa- 
tional ideals  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Applying  the  statistical   method,   he 
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proceeded  to  determine  these  inathematically  by 
computing  the  number  of  times  certain  words 
were  used,  tlie  one  most  frequently  employed  be- 
ing the  best  follow — that  is,  embodying  the  upper- 
most thought  of  the  {Kjriod.  The  results  of  this 
calculation  were  somewhat  astounding  and  more 
absolutely  conclusive  than  any  similar  investiga- 
tion ever  made.  One  word — a  word  by  that 
time  obsolete  for  twenty  centuries,  and  requiring 
An  elaborate  explanation  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  his  readers  to  whom  the  idea  it  stood  for  was 
in  no  wise  familiar,  not  even  through  heredity 
— stood  practically  alone.  In  the  final  computa- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  leading  word  was  used 
one  thousand  times  more  frequently  than  the  next 
word  in  the  list,  and  the  use  of  all  other  words 
was  so  infinitesimal  that  they  could  be  entirely 
disregarded.  This  significant  word  which  so 
-clearly  indicated  the  overwhelming  educational 
interest  of  the  years  1890-1900  was  the  strange 
word  CURRICULUM.  Tiie  word  that  possessed 
one  one-thousandth  of  the  importance  of  this 
giant  wtus  the  word  culture.  In  1400  a.d. 
*  curriculum '  had  been  obsolete  for  manv  cen- 
turies  ;  culture,  however,  was  still  a  well  known 
word  ;  indeed,  it  designated  the  only  idea  of  im- 
portance in  education.  When  the  investigations 
of  the  young  scholar  were  published  it  was  con- 
sidered a, very  significant  fact  that  he  had  dis- 
covered slight  traces  of  the  idea  of  culture  in  so 
remote  and  barbarous  a  period  as  the  last  decade 
-of  the  nineteenth  century." 


THE  OPEN-AIR  CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

MR.  JAMES  ARTHUR  GIBSON  contrib- 
utes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  **a  per- 
sonal experience"  of  **  the  open-air  cure  of  con- 
sumption." In  1895  lie  had  completely  broken 
down  ;  eighteen  months  later  he  was  pronounced 
by  two  doctors  to  he  sufTcjring  from  acute  phthisis. 
After  three  months'  milk  diet  in  Ireland  he  went 
to  Nordrach,  in  the  Hlack  For(\st,  where  the  new 
treatment  is  followed,  and  spent  three  and  a  half 
months  there.  lie  returned  home  (juite  cured, 
having  increased  his  weight  from  l.'iS  to  17G 
pounds  and  his  chest  measurement  by  0  inches. 
He  has  bcien  three  years  at  work  sincc^,  and  is 
better  now  than  when  he  returned.  Mr.  Gibson 
next  gives  a  rough  outline  of  the  treatnumt  as 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Otto  Walther,  and  to  a  great 
extent  originated  and  perfected  l)y  him,  at  Nor- 
drach, in  the  Baden  Black  Forest,  Germany. 

PLENTY  OF  FOOD. 

Of  Dr.  Walther's  treatment  the  principal  fea- 
tures are  three  : 


'*  1.  Oveu-Feedino. — Dr.  Walther  holds  tliat 
there  can  be  no  cure  without  weight-gaining. 
He  .  .  .  stuffs  his  patients  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity. It  is  amazing  the  amount  one  can  .cat 
when  forced  to  it — twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  one  would  feel  inclined  to  eat.  There  is  no 
harshness  used,  but  somehow  the  doctor  is  able 
to  make  every  one  eat  the  amoimt  necessary. 
The  food  is  of  ordinary  kind.  .  .  .  Every  one 
gains  weight.  .  .  .  This  over- feeding  causes  no 
illeilects.  ...  As  the  weight  increases  the'pa- 
tient  begins  to  feel  more  fit.  .  .  .  The  cough 
leaves  him  after  the  first  few  weeks.  .  .  .  ITie 
meals  are  at  long  intervals  and  there  are  no 
snacks  allowed  between  whiles.  Breakfast  at  8, 
dinner  at  1,  and  supper  at  7  o'clock.  ...  No 
medicines  are  ever  given. 

PLENTY    OF    REST. 


<'2.  Regulation  of  the  Amount  op  Exer- 
tion AND  Rest. — Dr.  Walther  gives  great  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
exertion,  for  he  says  that  more  consumptives  kill 
themselves  by  doing  too  much  than  in  any  other 
way.  Each  patient  has  to  take  his  temperature, 
by  the  rectum,  four  times  every  day,  and  to  note 
it  on  a  chart.  The  doctor  visits  him  three  times 
a  day,  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  from  the  tempera- 
ture chart  if  the  patient  is  doing  as  be  ought, 
and  instructs  him  accordingly  :  whether  he  is  to 
be  in  bed,  to  lie  on  his  couch,  to  sit  outside,  or 
to  go  a  long  or  a  short  walk. 

plenty  of  fresh  air. 

**  3.  PuHE  Air. — From  the  moment  of  arriving 
until  leaving  Nordrach  the  patient  never  breathes 
one  breath  of  any  but  the  purest  air,  as  Nordrach 
is  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  an  elevation  of  1,500 
feet,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  a  long  way  off 
from  a  town  or  even  a  village.  The  casement 
windows  of  the  sanitoria  are  kept  wide  open  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  windows  are  taken  completely  out  of 
the  frames,  'i'hus  it  is  i)nictically  an  outdoor  life 
the  patient  liv(^s  continuously.  There  is  there- 
fore no  dang(;r  of  chills  on  going  out  in  any  kind 
of  weather  or  at  any  hour,  as  the  tem|)crature 
within  and  without  is  ecpial." 

Food,  rest,  air :  these  homely  remedies  have 
sent  ])ack  "  hoin^less  consumptives"  so  stalwart 
as  hanlly  to  be  recognized  by  their  friends. 

Dr.  Walther  will  take  no  more  than  from  40 
to  50  pati(ints,  believing  it  impossible  to  properly 
care  for  more  at  one  time. 

There  is  no  peculiar  charm  in  the  Nordrach 
air.  The  same  system  might  be  applied  with  like 
success  at  many  places  in  the  United  States. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  Harper's  contains  articles  by  Prof. 
Albert  Bashnell  Hart  on  *'The  United  States  as 
«  World  Power"  and  by  Joseph  L.  Stickney  "With 
Dewey  at  Manila  "  that  we  have  quoted  from  in  another 
•department. 

In  this  number  of  Harpefs  there  is  the  first  chapter 
<if  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  history  of  "The  Spanish- Ameri- 
•can  War,"  this  chapter  being  headed  "  The  Unsettled 
<)ae8tion.''  The  story  of  the  struggle  is  evidently  not 
to  be  an  exhaustive  one,  inasmuch  as  the  first  install- 
ment of  less  than  ten  pages  of  text  brings  the  recital 
jpast  the  destruction  of  the  Maine, 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  writing  on  "Anglo-Saxon  Affini- 
tlee,**  finds  that  the  American  school  history  has  been 
the  main  bar  to  friendliness  with  England,  by  reason  of 
Its  oommente  on  the  wars  of  our  independence  and  of 
1813.  He  says  the  English  school  histories  dismiss  the 
matter  with  a  mere  statement  that  in  a  certain  year  we 
separated  from  the  mother  country  and  set  up  a  republi- 
<Mui  form  of  government. 

In  discussing  "  The  Astronomical  Outlook,"  especially 
4M  it  is  related  to  the  perfection  of  the  methods  and  in- 
«tnimentB  of  obeervation,  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  thinks  it 
certain  that  the  coming  century  will  bring  an  immense 
increaae  of  knowledge.  He  says  :  "  As  in  the  case  of  the 
«an,  mere  lapse  of  time  will  settle  many  questions.  It 
will  accumulate  knowledge  as  to  the  motions  of  the 
•stam  and  of  the  solar  system  among  the  stars,  and  also 
•of  the  motions  of  the  components  of  double  stars  and 
multiple  stars  and  clusters ;  and  will  ultimately  deter- 
^nine  with  certainty  whether  the  same  law  of  gravita- 
tion which  rules  in  the  planetary  system  prevails  also 
in  stellar  space." 

There  is  a  good  descriptive  article  by  A.  C.  Humbert 
on  ^  A  Trekking  Trip  in  South  Africa,"  several  stories, 
4Uid  a  condensed  chapter  from  the.  life  of  Gen.  N.  B. 
Forrest,  telling  of  the  exciting  experiences  of  Lieuteu- 
ant«Colonel  Forrest  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  first  decisive 
battle  of  the  Civil  War. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  Century  begins  with  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle by  Frederic  C.  Penfleld,  former  United 
States  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  on  "Harnessing  the 
Nile,"  which  should  be  stimulating  to  Americans  in  the 
work  they  find  before  them  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
The  English  administrators  at  Cairo  have  been  so  suo- 
cessfnl  in  bringing  the  dirty  and  diseased  Egyptians  out 
of  their  destructive  habits  that  the  Queen^s  people  are 
setting  to  work  to  increase  the  area  of  what  Mr.  Pen- 
field  calls  "the  practical  Egypt."  Sixteen  years  ago, 
when  the  British  first  came  to  Egypt,  its  population 
was  7,000,000.  It  has  already  risen  to  0,750,000  as  the 
tesnlt  of  caring  for  child-life  and  teaching  the  common 
people  to  be  cleanly  and  orderly.  Mr  Penfield  tells  ns 
that  a  fkir  estimate  of  the  value  of  Egypt's  10,500 sqnare 
miles  of  cultivable  territory  is  no  less  than  $115  per  acre. 
He  says  the  work  on  the  great  dam  at  Assuan,  which 
will  irrigate  middle  Egypt  and  the  Delta  with  regular- 
ftgr»  will  add,  if  the  hopes  are  realized,  $100,000,000  to  the 
vsliie  of  the  country. 


Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  public  schools  in 
Toronto,  in  an  article  entitled  *^  What  Charles  Dickens 
Did  for  Childhood,"  puts  the  novelist  with  Froebel, 
calling  the  two  **the  best  interpreters  of  Christ's  ideals 
of  childhood."  "Dickens,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "was  the 
first  great  English  student  of  Froebel.  He  deals  with 
nineteen  different  schools  in  his  books.  He  gives  more 
atf-ention  to  the  train  mg  of  childhood  than  any  other 
novelist  or  any  other  educator  except  Froebel.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  demand  national  control 
of  education,  even  in  private  schools,  and  the  thorough 
training  of  all  teachers.  He  exposed  fourteen  types  of 
coercion,  and  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  lead  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to  treat  children  humanely.  Every 
book  he  wrote  except  two  is  rich  in  educational  thought. 
He  took  the  most  advanced  position  on  every  phase  of 
modem  educational  thought,  except  manual  training. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Froebel  of  England." 

Under  the  title,  "How  Otiier  Countries  Do  It,"  Mr. 
Greorge  McAneny,  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  gives  an  account  of  the  suggestive  result  of  an 
Inquiry  of  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
into  the  consular  system  of  other  nations. 

Greneral  Shafter  writes  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  "Santiago,"  he  concludes,  "has  been  called 
a  soldier's  campaign.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
that,  but  the  implication  that  any  important  movement 
or  action  was  taken  without  orders  or  forethought  is 
untrue."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  an  army  composed  almost  entirely  of 
regulars  has  fought  a  campaign  for  this  nation.  Here- 
tofore the  volunteers  have  always  outnumbered  the 
regulars  many  times.  Of  course,  in  the  Civil  War  the 
regulars  cut  no  figure  at  all.  "  In  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
I  had  virtually  the  whole  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States." 


SCR1BNER»S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  number  of  ScrilmeffB  Magazine  con. 
tains  the  second  chapter  of  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's story  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  announce  that  the  last  of  the  six  papers  have 
been  duly  written.  Colonel  Roosevelt  certainly  makes 
the  most  of  a  highly  picturesque  subject.  He  continues 
in  the  second  chapter  to  characterize  some  types  of  the 
curiously  mixed  elements  in  his  regiment,  and  describes 
the  journeys  from  San  Antonio  to  Tampa  and  from  Tam- 
pa to  Daiquiri,  leaving  his  men  safely  landed  with 
a  portion  of  their  ammunition  and  provisions  on  the 
Cuban  coast. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  in  his  account  of  "  Four  Na- 
tional Conventions,"  takes  occasion  to  defend  Garfield 
from  any  disloyalty  to  Blaine  in  that  excited  convention 
which  nominated  the  former.  He  also  states  his  utter 
disbelief  in  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Blaine  at  the 
time  that  the  "Plumed  Knight"  was  nominated. 

Scribner's  attempts  something  rather  unusual  in 
magazine  custom  in  illustrating  with  beautiful,  deli- 
cate drawings,  **The  Letters  of  Robert  Ix)uis  Steven- 
son," edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

'«  Tlie  most  noticeable  appearance  In  this  number  in  the 
way  of  fiction  is  a  new  story  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
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"The  Chromcles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,"  illustrated  by 
A.  B.  Frost.  Another  story  Introduces  a  new  writer, 
Mr.  William  C.  Scully,  who  contributes  »*The  Lei)er8." 
Mr.  Scully  is  an  Englibhman  from  the  country  of  Olive 
Schreiner,  and  is  vouched  tor  iu  a  literary  way  by  no  less 
a  critic  than  Rudyard  Kipling.  One  rarely  sees  in  the 
"popular"  illustrated  magazines  a  distinctly  literary 
essay.  Scribner'8  for  this  month  prints  W.  C.  Brown- 
elPs  critical  analysis  of  Thackeray,  a  piece  of  work 
worthy  of  the  subject — and  one  does  not  wish  to  say 
more  than  that. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  McClurc's  has  a  half  dozen  readable 
articles,  but  they  give  i)recedence  to  a  new  poem 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  so  notably  timely  that  we  quote 
two  stanzas  out  of  the  six.  The  verses  are  entitled 
*The  White  Man's  Burden."  After  exhorting  his 
hearers — evidently,  from  the  first  two  lines  the  nation 
which  has  just  won  from  the  Spaniards — to  send  forth 
the  best  of  their  men,  to  exile  their  spns,  to  fill  the 
mouth  of  famine,  and  to  stop  sickness  among  tHe  child- 
like people  that  are  now  dependent  on  them,  the  poet 
concludes : 


»» 


Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden- 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less— 
Nor  call  too  loud  for  Freedom 

To  choke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do. 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 


••  Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden  I 

Have  done  with  childish  days— 
The  lightly  proffered  laurel. 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise : 
Gomes  now  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years. 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom. 

The  ju^lgment  of  your  peers." 

Franklin  Matthews  gives  an  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Holland  submarine  boat,  reciting  his  experiences 
as  one  of  the  crew  during  some  diving  operations  of 
that  curious  vessel.  He  does  not  think  that  this  boat 
or  any  other  invention  is  going  to  "  revolutionize  war- 
fare," but  he  does  think  it  means  a  new  and  important 
development. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Harden  tells  the  story  of  "Dewey  at 
Manila."  Mr.  Harden,  accompanied  by  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon,  went  out  on  the  McCulloch  and  joined  Admiral 
Dewey's  fieet  just  before  it  sailed  for  Manila.  He  re- 
mained with  it  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  came 
home  to  report  to  the  Government  on  some  special 
official  Investigations.  Mr.  Harden's  account  of  the 
spicy  relations  between  the  German  Admiral  Yon 
Diederichs  and  our  own  Dewey  leaves  nothing  to  l)e 
desired  from  the  point  of  firmness  and  cool-headed  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  him  of  the  Olympla.  Agui- 
naldo  has  the  most  profound  respect  for  Dewey,  who 
receives  him  with  every  courtesy,  but  not  ofilclally. 

There  are  some  excellent  stories,  one  of  them  by  Rud- 
yard Kipling,  the  third  of  the  "  Stalky"  series ;  Captain 
Mahan  gives  a  third  chapter  of  "  The  War  on  the  Sea 
and  Its  Lessons : "  and  Prof.  Charles  Henry  Hart  adds  a 
brief  article  to  the  reproductions  of  several  magnificent 
lif(*-masks  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  Dolly  Mailison,  John 
Qiiincy  Adams,  Commodore  Porter,  and  others. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  February  CoavfiopoUtan  opens  with  a  muob- 
illustrated  description  of  the  Emperor  William's 
journey  into  the  Holy  I^and,  by  Samuel  I.  Curties.  The 
author  says  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  such  elaborate  preparations  made 
for  the  reception  of  a  guest.  From  Damascus  to  Jera- 
salem  streets  were  repaved,  roads  were  repaired  or  con- 
structed, and  there  were  everywhere  evidences  of  fresh 
paint  and  whitewash.  The  Turkish  troops  were  drilled 
for  months  in  anticipation  of  the  great  event.  Mr. 
Curtiss  does  not  attempt  to  draw  any  international  or 
political  deductions  from  the  visit.  He  says,  however, 
there  ctin  be  no  question  that  the  Emperor  made  a  won- 
derful impression  in  Jerusalem,  especially  on  the  Ger- 
man colonists  there. 

In  "After  the  Capture  of  Manila"  Mr.  Frank  R* 
Roberson  describes  a  visit  to  the  Philippines  after 
Dewey's  victory.  He  thinks  that  the  question  whether 
Americans  can  with  advantage  exercise  permanent  do- 
minion in  the  tropics  depends  mainly  upon  whether 
they  can  succeed  in  mastering  tropical  diseases.  He 
tells  us  that  the  rush  to  Manila  has  infiated  prices  every* 
where,  and  the  one  hotel  for  the  f^commodation  of 
Americans,  the  Hotel  de  Oriente,  charges  ten  dollars  a 
day  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  a  hardwood  floor. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Van  Gestel  contributes  a  travel  sketeh, 
'*  Among  the  Dyaks,"  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  east 
coast  of  Borneo  in  1879.  S.  C.  C.  Shreiner  gives  an  ac- 
count of  *' Hunting  the  Trek-bokke  of  Cape  Colony ;" 
Henry  F.  Bryant  explains  the  gigantic  systems  of  "  City 
Subways  for  Pipes  and  Wires  ;"  and  the  editor  of  the 
Co8mopoUtan,  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  begins  a  se- 
rial, "  How  an  Empire  Was  Built,"  the  empire  in  ques- 
tion being  that  which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  es^ 
tablished.  Mr.  Walker's  first  chapter  is  occupied  with 
Mohammed,  the  mai)  and  the  prophet. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BIERBOWER  makes  in  the  Febru- 
ary LipplncotVs  *'A  Diplomatic  Forecast"  in 
which  he  sees  the  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  Ghreat 
Britoin,  Russiiv,  and  the  United  States,  prominent  over 
all  others.  None  of  the  other  nations,  he  thinks,  have 
sufficient  territory  or  probable  opportunities  to  secure 
additional  territory  to  enable  them  to  rank  with  these 
three.  He  thinks  the  English  language  will  crowd  oat 
all  other  tongues  of  the  British  empire  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  speech  of  tlie  whole  territory  under 
British  rule.  No  more  languages  will  Ire  formed  on  the 
glol)e.  **  Those  peoples  which  have  not  a  permanent 
speech  will  take  up  the  Englisli  and  domesticate  it, 
and  in  those  places  where  a  language  is  spoken  in  only  a 
small  territory  the  English  will  drivi*  it  out."  Thus  Mr. 
BierlK)wcr  looks  forward  to  two  great  world  languages, 
the  Slavonic  and  the  English.  He  sees  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  consummation  of  this  programme,  except  a 
possible  war  between  Russia  and  Germany  before  Rus- 
sia is  fairly  established,  in  which  Germany  should  con- 
quer. In  case  this  should  happen  and  large  blocks  of 
Russia's  territory  should  become  German,  he  thinks 
Grermany  would  also  retain  a  world  greatness ;  but  un- 
less the  coup  is  soon  made  Russia  will  be  too  great  to 
be  conquered. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Warner  takes  a  somber  view  of  the  worlds 
literary  and  sentimental  tendencies  in  liis  article  under 
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the  title,  "  Will  Poetry  Disappear  V  He  thinks  poetry 
has  lost  its  force  in  the  world  and  has  nothing  left  to  it 
except  its  music,  and  he  asks  whether  this  one  effective 
poetry — that  is,  music — is  a  sufficient  cause  for  continu- 
ing musical  composition. 

The  novel  of  the  month  in  LippincotVs  is  by  Isabel 
N.  Whiteley,  *'  For  the  French  Lilies,"  a  story  laid  in 
the  year  1511  in  France. 


thb:  chautauquan. 

THE  Chauta/uq\ian  for  February  begins  with  an 
article  on  **  The  Education  of  Englishmen,"  by 
Mary  A.  De  Morgan,  which  sketches  the  careers  and  de- 
scribes the  constitutions  of  the  great  English  public 
schools,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Harrow. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  the  director  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  gives  some  interesting  facts  about 
American  lumber.  He  establishes  the  importance  of 
the  subject  by  telling  us  that  the  American  people  get 
every  year  a  thousand  million  dollars^  worth  of  wood 
from  virgin  forests,  with  no  expenditure  except  for  har- 
vesting the  material.  About  a  half  of  this  value  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  firewood,  fencing,  <'\nd  smaller  materials, 
the  other  half  being  for  lumber  and  logs.  It  is  a  new 
idea  that  Dr.  Femow  suggests,  that  the  entire  gold  and 
silver  product  of  the  United  States  has  not  one-tenth  the 
value  of  what  the  forest  furnishes  us.  He  says  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  taken  the  most  advanced  step 
that  we  can  yet  boast  of  in  the  direction  of  checking  the 
dangerous  waste  of  tree-life,  by  buying  up  the  culled 
forest  lands  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  by  es- 
tablishing its  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  the  art  of  forestry  is  to  be  taught  as  a 
profession  and  the  men  will  be  educated  who  are  to  be 
relied  on  to  handle  and  recuperate  the  State  property. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hardwick,  writing  on  "The  United 
States  and  Her  New  Possessions,'^  reminds  us  tbat  those 
who  boast  of  our  "splendid  isolation"  in  the  claim 
against  the  addition  of  territory  as  un-American  forget 
that  every  inch  of  our  national  domain  was  either 
bought  or  fought  for.  He  thinks  that  the  same  argu- 
ments now  advanced  by  Senator  Hoar  and  Mr.  Bryan 
against  expansion  might  have  been  used  with  equal 
force  to  head  off  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft-Haven,  and  could 
have  been  applied  to  every  cabin  that  was  erected  on 
our  frontier. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  EDWARD  PORRITT  discusses  in  the  Febru- 
ary New  England  "  Public  Opinion  in  England 
and  America."  He  thinks  that  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land is  more  active,  alert,  and  usually  better  informed 
than  public  opinion  in  this  country.  It  is  especially  so 
as  regards  political  questions.  He  sketches  the  chief 
reasons  for  this,  and  besides  the  compactness  of  Eng- 
land and  the  absence  of  sectional  issues,  he  thinks  the 
one  reason  for  it  is  that  Englishmen  are  always  so  ready 
for  agitation  to  be  kept  alive  in  public  meetings  not  of 
a  political  nature.  The  Maine  disaster  would,  if  she 
had  been  a  British  ship,  have  caused  many  of  these 
meetings  in  England,  impressive  and  characterized  on 
such  grave  occasions  by  "an  almost  religious  solem- 
nity." In  them  at  the  times  of  crises  the  real'feeling  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  becomes  articulate. 

Mr.  William  I.  Cole  gives  a  description  of  "Boston's 
Insane  Hospital,"  with  excellent  half-tone  illustrations  ; 


and  there  are  worthy  articles  of  special  New  England 
interest  on  "The  Massachusetts  State  House,"  by  Al- 
fred S.  Roe,  and  "New  Britain,  Connecticut,"  by  May 
C.  Talcott. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
A.  L.  LowelPs article  on  "Colonial  Expansion 
in  the  United  States." 

Professor  James  follows  the  series  of  articles  which 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  been  printing  on  "Psychol- 
ogy and  Its  Relation  to  Education "  with  a  chapter  of 
"Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology."  Professor  James' 
articles  will  consist  chiefly  of  matter  contained  in  his 
lectures  before  teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 
He  exhorts  teachers  to  adopt  what  he  calls  the  biolog- 
ical conception,  as  that  seems  to  him  the  point  of  view 
likely  to  be  of  greatest  practical  use  to  them  in  their 
profe.ssional  capacity.  Professor  James'  biological  con- 
ception being  that  man  is,  first,  essentially  a  practical 
being,  with  a  mind  furnished  him  to  aid  in  adapting 
him  to  his  earthly  surroundings. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  has  become  famous  through 
her  work  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  has  an  extremely  in- 
teresting discussion  which  she  calls  "  The  Subtle  Prob- 
lems of  Charity."  Miss  Addams  says  that  for  most  of 
the  time  during  her  ten  years  of  residence  in  the  settle- 
ment her  mind  was  impressed  over  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  confront  every  one  who  attempts  to  dis- 
tribute charity.  She  has  seen  her  way  plainly  through 
the  light  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  who  combined  his 
injunction  to  "love  mercy"  with  another:  "to  do 
justly."  The  first  alone  will  not  answer,  as  it  brings 
one  into  the  error  of  indiscriminate  giving,  with  disas- 
trous results ;  the  second  by  itself  results  in  a  dreary 
lack  of  sympathy  ;  but  the  two  together  are  sufficient 
if  one  can  attain  them. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  in  his  "Autobiography  of  a  Revo- 
lutionist," describes  his  experiences  in  Sil^eria.  There 
is  another  chapter  of  "  Reminiscences,"  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  a  charming  little  essay  by  Samuel  Crothers 
on  "  The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie's  article  on  "  Americanism  Versus  Im- 
perialism" in  the  January  North  American. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  an  original  study  of 
the  literature  of  action  as  related  to  national  move- 
ments. The  "besieged  attitude"  of  England  among 
the  nations  has  been  accompanied,  he  says,  by  a  certain 
literary  movement.  He  dates  the  revival  of  active 
romance  from  the  publication  of  Stevenson's  "  Treasure 
Island,"  but  the  elements  of  "  violent  death  and  breath- 
less incident"  were  first  used  with  a  free  hand  in  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  "  King  Solomon's  Mines '  (1886).  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  whole  literary  career  has  been  "one 
unflagging  appeal  to  the  fighting  instincts  of  the  race," 
as  Mr.  Gosse  puts  it. 

Writing  on  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea, 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler  cites  President  McKinley's 
enunciation  of  the  principle  of  exemption  in  his  annual 
message,  which  he  interprets  as  a  pledge  of  our  national 
policy,  and  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  several  great 
powers  toward  the  proposition.  He  concludes  that  the 
present  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  assembling  of  an 
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international  convention  to  conHider  tlie  nubject,  and 
tliat  such  a  conveution  sliould  be  held  at  Washington. 

In  a  paper  on  "llieolofcy  and  Insanity"  Dr.  John  H. 
Girdner  shows  that  the  deliiHlons  of  the  insane  take 
their  form  and  color  from  the  questions  that  are  most 
absorbing  in  actual  life.  It  would  seem  that  less  in- 
terest is  felt  in  theology  than  formerly. 

**The  insane  are  not  now  tormented  by  the  devil  and 
his  imps,  but  telephones  and  plKmographs  are  continu- 
ally ringing  in  their  ears.  Others  suj)jKjse  they  have 
steam-engines  in  their  beads,  and  many  imagine  they 
are  i)ersecuted  by  men  of  large  fortunes  or  of  great 
political  power.  Fonnerly  those  who  were  afflicted  with 
delusions  of  grandeur  were  prone  to  imagine  themselves 
to  l)e  the  Saviour  of  the  world  or  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
some  eminent  saint.  Now  they  are  more  apt  to  think 
themselves  to  be  great  inventors  or  i)owerful  politicians 
or  the  possessors  of  untold  wealth." 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Hmton  writes  on  the  subject  of  "Cu- 
iMin  Reconstruction."  He  does  not  Iwilieve  that  sugar- 
planting  can  remain  the  foremost  industry  of  the  isl- 
and. Small  crops  of  cofTee,  cocoji,  rice,  fruit-s  of  all 
kinds,  except  those  of  the  higher  latitudes,  vegetable 
nM)ts,  and  tobacco  will  gain  in  commercial  imi>ortance. 
The  development  of  mining  int^'rests,  cattle-raising, 
and  of  timber  resources  will  make  large  demands  for 
lalK)r.  There  is  a  healthy  desire  among  the  i)eople  for 
better  educational  fiicilities. 

(-ommissioner-(ieneral  Peck  sketches  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  tlie  United  States  in  the  Paris  Kxj)()sition  of 
lyCK) ;  MaxO'Rell  contributes  the  second  of  his  ''Studies 
in  Cheerfulness;"  President  Smith,  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad,  writes  on  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ;  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Dem- 
bitz  urges  the  imixirtance  of  securing  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  in  St^ite  laws  on  certain  subjects ;  the 
Hon.  J.  F.  Daily  reviews  the  ballot  laws  of  New  York  ; 
and  Senator  Vest  states  his  objections  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Philippines. 

In  the  department  of  "Notes  and  Comments"  Dr. 
J.  L.  Oswald  wriUis  on  "Snow  Tornmlcx^s,"  (jeorge  E. 
Walsh  on  "Sheathing  WarShips,"  J.  Howe  Adams  on 
"  Labor-Saving  Devices  in  Literary  Work,"  and  C.  M. 
Woodward  on  "  Indian  and  Spanish  Education." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  length 
from  Colonel  Waring's  notes  on  the  sanitiition  of 
Havana  as  edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hill  in  the  .January 
Fonim. 

The  opening  article  of  tlie  nimil)er  is  a  description  of 
the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  anny  by  Adju- 
tant-General Corbin,  who  declares  that  our  standing 
army  in  the  future  should  contain  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  enlisted  men — one  man  for  every  thouwmd  of 
population— but  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  will  Imj 
serving  beyond  the  lM)rder8  of  the  Unit<»d  StaU's,  the 
average  number  of  soldiers  within  the  country  will  be 
little,  if  any,  larger  than  under  the  old  rcqhne. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Pt»abody  contributes  a  fresh  study 
of  the  Norwegian  liquor  question.  The  principal  lesson 
that  he  derives  from  the  i)resent.  situation  is  that  the 
"company"  system  of  retailing  liquors  has  e<iucate<l 
the  public  sentiment  of  Norway  to  the  point  where  the 
policy  of  absolute  prohibition  seems  to  stand  some 
chance  of  success  at  the  polls. 

In  an  article  on  "The  UpiK-r  lii*gions  of  the  Air" 


Prof.  John  Trowbridge  deyelops  the  interetttng  tlieorf 
that  extremely  short  waves  of  energy,  wliloh  we  OftU 
light-waves,  exist  in  the  upper  air  and  are  instramental 
in  pro<lucing  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth.  This  supposed  transformation 
of  light-waves  in  to  electrical  and  magnetic  waves  would 
s(>em  to  l)e  in  line  with  the  present  tendency  of  scientific 
thought',  "  which  more  than  suspects  that  light  and 
heat  and  electro-mngnetic  waves  do  not  differ  in  any 
respect  except  in  regard  to  length.** 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar  describes  the  new  charter 
of  San  Francisco  which  has  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  special  election  in  the  city  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  State  legislature,  will  become  a*  law  in 
January,  1900.  Professor  Blackmar  points  out  many 
excellent  feiitures  in  the  new  scheme  of  government 
and  describes  some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  that  it 
is  intended  to  do  away  with. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  sees  little  promise  of  im- 
provement in  the  race  situation  at  the  South.  The  two 
assertions  that  the  negro  cannot  govern  and  that  the 
whit<3  man  will  not  let  him  govern  are  accepted  axioms 
in  that.  i)art  of  the  country. 

"While  the  negro  continues  shiftless,  ignorant,  sufier- 
stit  ions,  and  incompetent,  there  is  a  justification  for  the 
refusal  U)  givi;  him  absolute  control  over  invested  capi* 
t'll,  comnu'reial  interests,  tunl  niunicij)al  matt-ers.  At 
the  sam4>  tiniis  the  casting  and  the  counting  of  his  bal- 
lot are  his  (ronstitutional  rights;  and  so  long  as  these 
are  (h'nieil  him  there  is  a  confession  that  our  vaunted 
seherno  of  universal  suffrage  is  a  failure  and  a  farce. 
They  will  be  denied  him  however,  even  at  the  muzzltf 
of  the  rit\v  ;  and  as  long  as  he  threat-ens  to  exercise  his 
rights,  just  so  hmg  will  the  South  remain  solid." 

If  the  hv'gro  is  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  he  has  a 
long  and  thorny  road  to  tread,  in  Mr.  West's  opinion. 

In  an  article  on  "Government  and  Society  in  the 
Klondike  "  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  declares  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  (Canadian  officials  last  winter  and  summer 
was  "a disgra<re  to  the  flag  that  we  have  come  to  asso- 
ciate with  fair  play  the  world  over,  and  that  most 
Englishmen  in  the  Khnidikewill  agree  with  him.  He 
says  that  if  the  new  laws  were  directed  against  Ameri- 
cans they  have  injured  ("aniulians  and  other  British 
subjects  e(iually  Jis  much,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Haniilt^)n  W.  .Mabie  writes  <m  "American  Liter- 
ature and  American  Nationality,"  showing  that  only 
the  "ingrained  idealism"  of  the  American  nature  can 
preserve  our  higher  interests  against  the  inroads  of 
materialism,  and  that  this  idealism  needs  constant 
relJnforcement  and  expression  in  our  literature.  Eng- 
lish literature,  says  Mr.  Mabie,  *'has  done  more  than 
any  other  singh^  force  to  give  the  English  race  clear 
conseir)usness  of  its  strength,  its  aims,  and  its  work: 
it  has  l>oun(l  the  race  togetiier  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
rich  and  enduring  community  of  history  and  fortune. 
Shakespeare  has  done  more  for  England  in  forming 
this  consciousness  than  Pitt,  or  Peel  or  Gliwlstcme." 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  'Uscuss<»s  the  future  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  the  Hon.  James 
Kerr  reviews  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1898  from  the 
Democratic  point  of  view  ;  Dr.  Rudolph  P^ncken  raises 
the  question,  "Are  the  Germans  Still  a  Nation  of 
Thinkers?"  Miss  .Julia  E.  Bulkley  writes  on  "Sodal 
Ethics  in  the  Schools  ;"  and  Hyron  C.  Mathews  contrib- 
utors an  interesting  statistical  study  in  the  nativities  of 
the  inmates  of  the  public  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions ot  New  York  City 
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THE  ARENA. 

THE  last  number  of  the  JLrena  (November-Decem- 
ber, 1898)  presents  an  attractive  and  varied  pro- 
gramme. 

The  opening  article,  by  Francis  J.  Douglas,  discusses 
municipal  socialism  in  Boston  as  officially  represented 
by  Mayor  Quincy^s  administration.  Many  persons  who 
heartily  approve  of  the  methods  put  in  operation  by 
Mayor  Quincy  would  still  object  to  being  classed  with 
the  socialists.  Mayor  Quincy  is  setting  the  pace  for  all 
our  cities  in  the  improvement  of  untoward  conditions 
and  the  introduction  of  rational  and  scientific  methods 
in  municipal  government.  If  the  things  that  Mr. 
Quincy  is  doing  in  Boston  can  be  done  in  our  other 
gpreat  cities  people  will  no  longer  be  frightened  by  the 
*' socialistic*'  label.  If  Mr.  Quincy's  theory  that  munici- 
pal government  should  he  treated  with  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  a  science — which  is  also  tlie  theory  of  many 
of  the  old-world  cities — is  socialism,  our  American  cities 
certainly  need  to  become  more  socialistic. 

Mrs.  Helen  Campl)ell  contributes  a  study  of  "Social 
Settlements  and  the  Civic  Sense."  Her  article  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  workers  in  these  settlements  have  to  contend 
and  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  civic  sense  in  all  the 
supporters  of  such  efforts. 

This  number  has  two  articles  on  the  subject  of  news- 
paper work.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  takes  the  familiar 
position  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  newspa- 
per editor,  under  modern  condition.s  to  speak  the  truth 
with  independence,  and  that  the  newspaper  is  what  the 
reading  community  makes  it.  '  Mr.  John  Livingston 
Wright  repeats  the  advice  to  reporters,  which  is  quite 
generally  given  in  these  latter  days,  to  keep  away  from 
the  great.city  and  go  to  work  in  the  country  town  and 
provincial  city. 

Mr.  Paul  TyneVy  the  Arena'' 8  new  editor,  congratu- 
lates his  readers  on  the  better  understanding  between 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  especially  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  which  he  looks  forward  to  as  one 
deyelopment  of  the  new  policy  of  expansion  on  which 
the  nation  has  entered. 

The  article  by  C.  Pfoundes  on  *'  Japan  as  a  Power  in 
the  Pacific"  is  quoted  in  oiir  department  of  ** Leading 
Articles." 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER,  tlie  founder  of  the  Arma, 
and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reifsnider  are  the  editors  of  a 
new  Bostoi'  "magazine  of  constructive  thought,"  to  be 
known  as  the  Coming  A(je. 

The  editors  announce  as  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  magazine  a  series  of  reported  conversations 
with  distinguished  men  and  women  on  topics  of  the 
day,  accompanied  by  editorial  sketches  of  the  persons 
interviewed.  Those  who  appear  in  the  first  number  are 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  subject  is  "Municipal 
Progress;"  Mr.  W.  Oi*dway  Partridge,  the  sculptor, 
who  gives  his  impressions  ot  "Art  and  Manhood  ; "  and 
Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  who  describes  the  work  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  C.  Lorimer,  the  Rev.  H.  C 
Vrooman,  the  Rev.  B.  Carradiue,  and  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Eby  join  in  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  Christmas 
md  the  New  Year. 

In  the  department  of  original  contributed  articles  the 


Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  describes  a  visit  to  Count  Tol- 
stoi ;  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  writes  on  "  The  Example  of 
Switzerland;"  Lilian  Whiting  contributes  an  article 
on  psychic  phenomena;  Hezekiah  Butterworth  de- 
scribes "The  Democracy  of  Childhood;"  and  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  writes  on  "The  Power  of  the  Ideal." 

Mr.  Flower  reviews  Victor  Hugo's  "Shakespeare" 
and  Mi-8.  Reifsnider,  in  a  department  of  the  magazine 
entitled  "Dreams  and  Visions,"  givtja  a  remarkable 
record  of  facts  from  her  own  experience.  There  are 
also  departments  of  •  original  fiction,  "Health  and 
Home,"  editorials,  book  notices,  etc. 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  American  Historical 
Review  (quarterly)  Mr.  Frank  Strong,  in  an  elab- 
orate article,  discusses  the  causes  of  Cromwell's  exi>edi- 
tion  to  the  West  Indies,  bringing  out  the  interesting 
fact  that  important  influence  from  New  Kniiland  was 
exerted  on  Cromwell  to  induce  him  to  aim  this  blow  at 
Spain's  American  interests. 

An  article  by  George  A.  Gilliert  makes  it  clear  that 
Connecticut  managed  far  better  than  her  neighl)or. 
New  York,  in  dealing  with  her  loyalist  element  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Revolution.  "Though  her  attitude 
toward  the  loyalists  was  firm  and  decided,  it  was  not 
vindictive  or  revengeful." 

In  an  admirable  survey  of  "The  Politics  of  John 
Adams"  Mr.  Anson  I).  Morse  declares  that  Adams 
wished  and  worked  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
tyi)e  of  American  aristocnicy — "an  aristocracy  open  to 
every  aspiring  soul,  without  legal  privilege,  based  on 
merit,  assigning  its  highest  honor  to  hi&^liest  service, 
welcoming  the  lowly  born  Abraham  Lincoln  as  heartily 
as  the  patrician-born  George  Washington."  Such  an 
aristocracy  as  thLs  in  Mr.  Morse's  opinion,  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  strong  nnd  healthful  democracy. 

Mr.  George  W.  Julian,  one  of  the  very  few  survivors 
of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Republican  national  con- 
vention, contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body.  How  imperfectly  the  participants 
in  that  convention  foresaw  the  consequences  that  were 
to  flow  from  their  action  is  illustrated  by  Horace 
Greeley's  statement  in  the  TrihunCy  in  which  he  said : 
"  Its  moral  and  political  effect  will  be  felt  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century."  He  could  not  see  that  its  greatest  "  moral 
and  political  effect"  was  to  be  a  war  which  should  give 
freedom  to  the  slaves  within  seven  years  of  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  Surely  a  "  quarter  of  a  century  "  was  a 
brief  measure  by  which  to  gauge  the  duration  of  such 
an  impulse  as  the  historic  forces  shaping  the  republic's 
destiny  received  from  that  memorable  meeting. 

In  the  department  of  the  Review  devoted  to  original 
documents  there  is  printed  a  minute  of  the  council  of 
war  held  in  connection  with  the  British  expedition 
against  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1741.  The  military  landed 
without  opposition  in  the  bay  of  Guantanamo,  but  such 
accounts  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  Santiago  were  re- 
ceived that  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  withdraw, 
and  the  expedition  came  to  nothing.  An  accompanying 
manuscript — 'Some  Thoughts  Relating  to  Our  Con- 
quests in  America" — contains  much  suggestive  material 
showing  the  British  views  at  that  time  of  conditions  in 
Spanish  America. 

In  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  hare 
already  quoted  from  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephen's  "  History 
of  the  British  Dependencies  in  the  Further  East." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  begins  the  new  year  with  an 
excellent  array  of  interesting  articles,  several  of 
which  have  claimed  special  notice  on  previous  pages. 

THE  ONE  REMEDY  FOR  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

Sir  Edmund  Verney  declares  th*it  *' until  agriculture 
is  regarded  as  a  scientific  profession,  agricultural  de- 
pression will  always  be  with  us."  His  contribution  is  all 
but  entirely  made  up  of  a  letter  from  a  former  farmer 
who  tells  liow  he  made  his  farm  to  pay  by  brains,  reso- 
lution, discipline,  quickness,  and  science.  This  corre- 
spondent's suggestion  is  : 

"  Every  county  where  agriculture  predominates  ought 
to  have  one  mixed  farm  set  apart  as  a  training -farm  for 
young  fellows  about  to  embark  their  cash  in  farming. 
Let  the  staff  for  teaching  l>e,  say  roughly,  a  general 
manager  and  secretary  combined,  a  farm  bailiff,  and  a 
scientist,  these  men  to  be  the  smartest  and  most  efficient 
obtainable,  and  the  junior  staff  the  same.  Why,  with  a 
big  old-fashioned  farm-house  and  buildings,  the  whole 
thing  could  be  rigged  up  and  started  at  very  moderate 
cost.  Here  the  pupil  would  have  ocular  demonstration 
of  smart  and  record  work  and  such  a  drilling  as  he 
would  never  forget.  In  every  branch  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  rapid  and  rushing  competition  of  the 
age.  There  would  be  the  library  fully  stocked  and  kept 
replete  with  all  agricultural  literature  up  to  date.  .  .  . 
Such  an  institution,  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be  a  beacon- 
light,  a  *rallying-ix)int'  for  the  agriculturists  of  the 
county." 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  DOLLS. 

"Dollatry"  is  the  title  of  a  study  by  Prof.  James 
Sully  concerning  the  true  inwardness  of  dolls.  He  finds 
in  all  the  vast  range  of  dolldom  a  tendency  of  the  child 
to  select  what  is  rudely  suggestive  of  the  human  form. 
"Children  when  in  the  serious  mood  of  doll-play  ap- 
pear to  regard  their  dolls  as  beings  like  themselves. 
They  are  treated  as  if  they  were  alive,"  as  having  senses, 
understanding,  affections,  and  even  a  rudimentary  con- 
science. This,  the  professor  declares,  "seems,  so  far  as 
we  can  guess,  to  l)e  the  doll-idea,  the  indwelling  precon- 
ception which  colors  the  child's  perceptions  and  directs 
her  actions."  Here  is  a  mystery.  "  We  have  here  to  do 
with  what  is  technically  called  an  illusion  of  sense.  .  .  . 
Our  so-called  art-illusions,  even  that  of  the  theater,  are 
proljably  cold  cynical  disillusions  by  the  side  of  the 
child's  true  doll-illusion."  That  the  doll  is  chiefly  a 
girPs  plaything  suggests  the  presence  of  the  maternal 
instinct ;  and  "the  decline  of  the  doll-passion "  may  be 
largely  due  to  "the  development  of  a  new  feeling  of 
maidenly  modesty." 

AN  ANTI-RITUALIST    PROGRAMME. 

Francis  Peek,  distracted  by  the  spread  of  "the  sacer- 
dotal heresy  "  in  the  Church  of  P:ngland  and  despairing 
of  any  help  from  the  bishops,  calls  on  the  laymen  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  first  to  re- 
peal the  power  given  to  the  bishops  by  the  act  of  1874  to 
veto  any  action  by  the  laity  against  a  law-breaking 
priest.  "  The  Bishop  of  London,"  he  says,  "  is  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  reformed  Church  : " 

"The  Protestant  spirit  of  England,  however,  is  too 
strong  to  be  denied,  and  if  the  present  government  do 
not  act,  they  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  opposition 
which  will  probably  carry  them  into  power.  No  better 
cry  could  possibly  be  used  to  reunite  the  Liberal  and 


the  Liberal  Unionist  parties  than  to  restore  to  the 
laity  their  proper  share  of  power  in  the  Churchy  and  if 
to  this  were  added  one  man  one  vote,  one  vote  one 
value,  success  would  surely  attend  them.  This  would 
not  only  confirm  the  Reformation,  but  get  rid  of  that 
abominable  over-representation  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  ...  A  center  should  be  formed  in  every 
parish  for  consolidating  the  efforts  of  those  who  place 
the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  faith  above  all  politi- 
cal questions." 

THE  RESURRECTION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Starting  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  dictum  that  the 
religious  faculty  "is  as  normal  as  any  other  faculty," 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton  inquires  after  its  correspondent 
environment.  He  finds  that  "the  reasoning  faculty 
translates  the  world  of  sense  to  us  ;  the  ethetical  fac- 
ulty commimicates  with  human  society ;  the  religions 
faculty  communicates  with  supernatural  society."  His 
argument  may  be  inferred  from  these  paragraphs : 

"In  the  language  of  science,  worship  is  the  inter- 
course of  the  religious  faculty  with  it**  environment. 
In  the  last  evolution  of  religion,  in  the  Christian  era, 
the  Vv'orship  of  Christ  is  the  distinctive  transaction  with 
supernatural  society.  The  response  of  the  religious  fac- 
ulty to  the  impact  of  Christ  has  given  the  impulse  and 
impress  which  have  pushed  the  promising  nations  into 
the  highest  civilization,  stamped  an  ideal  of  character, 
and  shaped  the  Western  races  into  types.  Theresor- 
rection  is  the  event  which  introduces  Christ  into  the  nn- 
seen,  to  be  henceforward  the  correspondent  of  the  reli- 
gious faculty,  and  when  the  intercourse  is  established 
the  faculty  passes  into  the  new  type  we  call  Christian. 

'*  Death  passes  us  into  a  body  of  suiiersensible  ele- 
ments by  which  the  sensible  world  is  undergirded.  Tlie 
break-up  Is  an  illusion  ;  assisted  by  the  resunaectioa  we 
see  a  transfusion  of  i>ersistent  forces  into  a  new  f6nn. 
There  Ih  a  silent  side  to  the  body  as  to  thought ;  it  has 
a  double,  and  just  now  the  double  is  in  its  infancy.  In 
death,  consciousness  slides  into  a  body  of  silence  and 
invisibility,  composed  of  the  invisibles  of  life,  matter, 
and  motion.  The  future  body  has  definable  antecedents 
in  the  present  body.  The  chamber  of  death  is  a  robinip- 
room  ;  the  ascension  robe  is  already  ordered." 


THE  ninetp:enth  century. 

BEYOND  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  on  Webster,  there 
is  not  much  of  specially  eminent  importance  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent/wry— 9k 
title,  by  the  bye,  which  has  only  two  more  years  to  mn. 
The  paper  on  the  open-air  cure  of  consumption  re- 
ceives separate  notice  in  our  department  of  "  Jjeading 
Articles." 

POEM   BV  Mil.  A.  r.  SWINBURNE. 

The  distinction  of  the  nunil)er  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne's "  Prologue  to  'The  Duchess  of  Malfy.'  "  It  is  a 
wondrously  musical  tribute  to  Shakes j)eare  and  toWeV 
ster,  on  whose  head,  the  poet  declares,  "half  Shake- 
speare's glory  "  sliall  rest.  Two  couplets  may  be  quotedi 
one  describing  the  fruit  of  Shakespeare's  word  : 

^*  Our  skies  were  thrilled  and  filled,  from  sea  to  sea« 
With  stars  outshining  all  their  suns  to  be.*' 

And  the  other  showing  one  phase  of  Webster's  power : 

''  High  up  the  darkness  of  sublime  despair 
He  set  the  sun  of  love  to  triumph  there.** 
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THB  FRENCH  THORN  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND'S  SIDE. 

Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  of  the  Newfoundland  Evening 
Herald,  writes  on  **  France  in  Newfoundland  "  and  the 
grievance  her  presence  entails.  He  hints  that  his  nar- 
rative and  his  proposals  are  substantially  those  to  l^e 
presented  by  the  royal  commission.  What  he  suggests 
as  a  basis  of  agreement  with  France  is  as  follows  : 

"I.  The  Treaty  Coast.— France  to  withdraw  there- 
from, compensation  to  be  accorded  her  for  the  stations 
on  the  coast  which  would  be  removed  thereby,  and  free 
bait  being  conceded  in  our  southern  harbors  in  return 
for  her  giving  up  her  fishing  rights  on  the  treaty  coast. 

'*a.  St.  Pierre.— The  French  to  abandon  their  bounty 
system  and  compete  with  our  fishermen  on  more  equal 
terms.  Baiting  privileges  to  be  conceded  them  in  New- 
foundland waters,  subject  to  regulations  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  bait  fishes  binding  on  Americans, 
Canadians,  French,  and  colonists  alike.  The  French  to 
recognize  a  British  consul  at  St.  Pierre,  to  abandon 
their  connivance  at  smuggling,  and  to  frame  enlight- 
ened and  honest  revenue  laws." 

WANTED— PUBLIC  ELEMENTARr  TRAINING-SHIPS. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ainslie  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  MP.,  ex- 
pound the  scheme  prepared  by  the  Navy  League  with 
a  view  to  securing  "  Britipli  seamen  for  British  ships." 
In  1847,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,500,000,  four-fifths  of  the 
'250,000  seamen  were  British  and  apprentices  numbered 
about  10,000  a  year.  Now,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,838,- 
335,  British  seamen  number  about  125,000  and  grow 
fewer  every  year.  The  essence  of  the  plan  suggested  is 
that  public  training  for  the  mercantile  marine  should 
cease  to  be  merely  reformative  or  semi-penal ;  that 
lepot  training-ships  be  placed  at  suitable  points  round 
the  coast  for  training  each  some  300  boys  of  good  char- 
acter and  parentage — chiefly  to  be  able  seamen,  with 
promotion  for  promising  pupils :  and  that  shipowners 
taking  these  pupils  as  apprentices  be  paid  every  month 
£1  for  the  first  year,  15  shillings  for  the  second,  and  10 
shillings  for  the  third.  The  writers  count  on  the  active 
support  of  county  councils,  city  companies,  and  charity 
commissioners. 

A  NEW  r6lE  for  oxford  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Prof.  Percy  Gardner  gives  his  impressions  of  Ameri- 
can universities.  He  remarks  on  the  great  change  in- 
troduced by  the  adoption  of  post-graduate  courses  of 
study.  He  regrets  that  the  value  of  doctoral  theses,  so 
prized  in  Germany  and  America,  is  underrated  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  stirred  to  imperial  ambitious  for  England's 
ancient  seats  of  learning  and  laments  their  *^comx>Ara- 
tive  isolation  "as  **  a  deplorable  dereliction  "  of  duty  to 
the  empire.    He  says  : 

^*  I  found  it  to  be  in  America  the  universal  opinion 
that  if  the  English  universities  organized  graduate 
courses  a|id  awarded  the  doctorate  at  the  end  of  them, 
there  would  be  a  fiow  to  England  of  young  graduates 
from  the  United  States  and  the  English  colonies.  The 
opportunity  is  unquestionably  present ;  it  is  for  us 
either  to  use  or  to  neglect  it.  Of  course  the  first  duty  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  to  England  ;  but  only  Little 
Englanders  would  underrate  the  advantages  of  a  closer 
federation  of  English-speaking  universities.  At  the 
present  time  Harvard  exercises  great  influence  through- 
oat  the  north  and  west  of  America  by  sheer  intellectual 
force.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge might,  if  they  chose,  become  the  two  hemi- 
cpheree  ot  the  brain  of  the  empire." 


IRISH  UNIVERSITY  FOR  CATHOLICS. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  Irish  hierarchy  do  not  ask  for  a  Catholic  university, 
which  would  be  absolutely  under  the  Pope's  control, 
like  University  College,  Dublin,  but  for  a  university 
for  Catholics.  Public  funds  would  be  spent  only  on  the 
departments  of  secular  knowledge.  No  tests  would  be 
imposed  for  any  chair  excepting  that  of  theology  be- 
yond a  promise  not  to  teach  irreligion.  The  bishop  is 
ready  to  meet  Mr.  Courtney's  requirements  as  to  its 
government  by  giving  a  certain  representation  to  each 
of  the  faculties  on  the  senate,  the  proportions  to  be  fixed 
by  royal  commission.  The  purpose  of  the  paper,  which 
opens  with  a  conciliatory  reference  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  Kensit  crusade,  is  evidently  intended  to  disarm 
Liberal  and  Protestant  opposition. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Dreyfus  case  arrives  at  last  in  a  summary  survey 
by  M.  Yves  Guyot,  who  declares  the  issue  now  to  be 
between  "men  of  intellect"  and  "men  of  authority.** 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Adye  shows  up  the  colonial  weak- 
ness of  France,  who  is  trying  to  do  two  things,  either  of 
which  would  strain  her  powers  to  the  utmost — to  outvie 
the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  and  to  become 
a  great  colonial  power  in  hostile  rivalry  with  the  great- 
est naval  and  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Reginald  Hughes  discusses  the  record  of  the  Alps 
in  1898 — exceptionally  fine  weather,  few  successes,  un- 
usually many  accidents,  including  81  deaths. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  claims  to  have  proved  over  against 
Mr.  Tylor's  theory  of  borrowing,  and  from  Tylor's  own 
witnesses,  that  the  savage  gods  of  North  America,  and 
particularly  of  Australia,  could  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  missionaries. 

*  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  most  striking  paper  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  is  that  on  "  The  Disraeli  of  Lib- 
eralism," which,  with  L.  Dftcle's  prospectus  of  the 
Tanganyika  railroad,  claims  separate  notice. 

WHO  SHALL  HAVE  SAMOA  ? 

Mr.  John  George  Leigh,  writing  on  the  powers  and 
Samoa,  supplies  a  lengthy  survey  of  the  islands  and 
their  recent  history.  He  claims  that  Samoa  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  germ  of  the  American  empire  beyond  the 
seas,  for  on  the  luitiadve  of  Mr.  Steinberger,  sent  by 
President  Grant  in  1873,  the  Samoans  petitioned  for  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States.  He  suggests  that  they 
may  repeat  the  application  to-day.  The  United  States 
largely  owes  its  navy  to  the  hurricane  which  destroyed 
its  protecting  ships  of  war  in  1889.  The  group  lies 
almost  in  the  direct  line  between  America  and  Austral- 
asia and  forms  a  key  point  for  naval  strategy.  Hence 
springs  West  American  and  Australasian  jealousy  of 
German  designs  on  Samoa.  The  British  empire  sup- 
plies over  50  per  cent,  of  Saraoan  imports,  and  the  car- 
rying trade  is  essentially  British,  even  though  Germany 
takes  most  of  the  exports.  The  article  has  been  called 
forth  by  a  German  suggestion  that  the  group  should  be 
partitioned.  Great  Britain  taking  Savaii,  Germany 
Upolu,  and  the  United  States  Tutu i la.  In  the  last- 
named  is  Pago-Pago,  of  which  the  writer  says  : 

**  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  priceless  impor- 
tance of  Pago-Pago  itself.  On  the  broad  waters  of  this 
splendid   harbor — beyond   comparison  the  finest  and 
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safest  in  either  South  or  North  Pacific— «  fleet  of  war 
▼ensels  may  ride  at  anchor,  still  as  on  a  lake.  The  in- 
let, whicli  almost  cuts  in  twain  the  island  of  Tutuila, 
is  land-locked,  sheltered  by  high  cliffs,  and,  humanly 
sf)eaking,  exempt  from  those  terrible  hurricanes  by 
which,  sooner  or  later,  every  other  harbor  of  the  South 
Pacific  is  liable  to  be  devastated.  ...  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned  the  United  States  need  anticipate  no  ob- 
jection, for— holding  Suva,  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  in  the  direct  route  between  Vancouver  and 
Auckland- -we  require  no  Samoan  port." 

GOSSIP  ON  LAST  YEAR'S  BICYCLES. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  liberates  much  pent-up  indigna- 
tion on  the  subject  of  cycles  and  cycling.  After  visiting 
the  two  great  fcycling  shows  just  closed,  he  concludes 
that  ^Hhe  spirit  of  invention  is  dormant  in  England.'' 
He  pronounces  the  chain  less  cycle,  whatever  its  merits 
in  theory,  to  be  practically  a  failure.  *'  The  wood  rim 
In  this  country  is  not  a  success."  The  aluminum  ma- 
chine "has  made  scarcely  any  progress."  After  many 
trials  he  has  found  that  what  he  wants  is ''a  machine 
geared  to  75  or  possibly  80,  with  9  or  possibly  10  inch 
cranks."  He  declares  that,  owing  to  careless  work- 
manship and  inferior  metal,  an  average  bicycle  will  not 
carry  one  for  six  months  without  extensive  repair. 
"  Tiie  pneumatic  tire  is  excellent  in  theory  and  abom- 
inable in  use."  He  looks  forward  to  inventions  which 
will  "add  something  like  the  quality  of  the  cushion  in 
resisting  punctures  to  the  pneumatic.  He  will  gladly 
bear  the  extra  pound  weight.  On  the  only  fresh  ques- 
tion this  year — of  brakes  or  free  wheels — he  pronounces 
for  brakes. 

SEMANTICS:  A  "NEW  SCIENCE." 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  reviews  M.  Michel  BrteFs  "Es- 
9ai  de  S&mantique,^^  He  hails  the  reaction  from  the 
foolish  attempt  to  class  philology  under  nathral  sci- 
ence, welcomes  the  purpose  of  the  author  who  places 
semantics,  or  the  science  of  language,  with  politico, 
and  sociology  among  the  historical  sciences.  Words  are 
devised  by  man  as  signs  of  man's  meaning.  Psychol- 
ogy, not  physiology,  is  henceforth  decisive.  "  The  pe- 
dant, in  despair,  discusses  the  'tendencies'  of  words. 
He  might  as  well  discuss  the  *■  tendency'  of  screws  and 
pistons."  The  artificer  of  language  is  no  longer  uncon- 
scious nature  working  on  a  feeble  palate,  but  "the 
people."  The  doctors  of  language  are  impotent:  the 
only  true  and  good  distinctions  are  made  by  the  popu- 
lar intelligence.  Mr.  Whibley  thinks  this  "the  single 
superstition  of  the  new  science."  M.  Br^al  credits  the 
democracy  with  too  much,  the  elect  with  too  little.  "  If 
the  human  will  controls  the  meanest  operations  of 
speech,  the  human  will  must  be  exercised  freely  and  in- 
telligently, and  it  is  only  the  intellect  of  the  wise  which 
can  thus  be  exercised."  Nevertheless  he  grants  that 
"M.  Br^l  has  provided  us  with  a  text-lx)ok  which  no 
ingenuity  could  better"— "the  very  best  handbook 
which  ever  inaugurated  a  new  science." 

HOW  TO  GET  GOOD  ARMY  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Almond  writes  on  competitive  examina- 
tions for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  insists  on  the 
need  of  giving  marks  for  physical  attainments  to  coun- 
teract the  present  unnatural  mental  strain  and  to  fur- 
nish forth  g(x>d  officers.  "An  average  of  six  hours 
daily  sedentary  brain-work  for  a  growing  lad "  is  as 
much  as  is  safe  or  wise.  The  proper  plan  to  get  the 
best  ofHcers  for  the  British  army  would  be  to  intrust 


the  whole  business  of  selection  to  a  small  sworn  aiMl 
competent  commission,  who  would  chobee  on  grounds 
personal  and  physical  as  well  as  literary.  But  "the 
suspicion  of  one  another,  which  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
of  democracy,"  leads  the  writer  to  despair  of  this  ideal 
way  and  to  fail  back  on  marks  for  physical  merit.  He 
asks  only  2,500  marksr— as  many  as  are  given  for  chem- 
istry and  geography— which  he  would  distribute  thns : 
"(1)  Streuglh  of  grasp  and  (2)  keenness  of  vision,  S50 
each  ;  (3)  chest  girth,  or  breathing  capacity,  relative  to 
height,  300  ;  (4)  girth  of  left  upper  arm,  120 ;  (5)  general 
physique,  800;  and  (6)  twenty-five  miles  'go  as  jon 
please '  by  use  of  legs  alone,  780  marks."  To  tests  of 
hearing  power  and  vision  he  would  assign  600  fpwkff, 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Literature  is  much  to  the  fore  this  month.  Fiona 
Macleod  contributes  an  appreciation  of  a  group  of  Celtle 
writers,  chief  of  whom  are  Mr.  George  Russell,  Mr. 
Yeats,  Miss  Nora  Hopper,  and  Dr.  Hyde.  The  pecnllar 
Celtic  flavor  is  suggested  by  saying  :  "  We  are  nearer 
to  our  earlier  clan  of  the  woods  and  hills  and  hanuted 
ancient  shores  when  the  interpreter  is  a  Celt ;  and  in  that 
nearness  there  is  a  certain  gain,  particularly  in  a  note 
of  exquisite  sadness,  of  troubled  longing,  of  spiritoal 
exaltation,  of  emotional  intensity."  Mr.  W.  B,  Wofa- 
fold  furnishes  an  interesting  study  of  Charlotte  Brcmtl^ 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  describes  the  joy  of  soul  Horaoe 
Walpole's  letters  have  given  him.  Prof.  Max  MlUler 
pronounces  an  affectionate  eulogy  upon  the  late  Dean 
Liddell,  of  Greek  dictionary  fame. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  is  a  fresh  reminder  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  National  is  taking  in  the  eaose 
of  imperial  and  English-speaking  unity.  Ita  ic^^nlur 
survey  of  the  British  empire  as  a  whole  and  its  sympa- 
thetic chronicle  of  American  affairs  dissipate  l^  the 
light  of  knowledge  much  more  effectually  than  by  any 
tirades  the  Little  England  superstition.  Its  most  Im- 
portant article  is  perhaps  Mr.  Morrow's  on  the  new 
Irish  revolutionary  movement,  which  claims  separate 
mention. 

FRENCH  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  DRETFU8  CASE. 

The  editor  discusses  "international  aspects  of  the 
Dreyfus  scandaP*  as  it  affects  Germany  and  Italy,  Bna- 
sia,  and  above  all  Great  Britain.  He  pronounces  the 
Czar  to  be  the  most  powerful  friend  of  the  Courd$ 
CassntioTii  and  suggests  that  his  rescript  on  disarmik 
ment  may  have  been  partly  dictated  by  disgust  at  the 
excesses  of  French  militarism.  The  chief  point  is  given 
in  these  quotations  from  M.  Yves  Guyot  in  his  Si^cU: 

"These  friends  of  the  headquarters  staff  have  only 
one  preoccupation,  and  that  is  to  direct  public  opinion 
toward  a  conflagration  with  England.  .  .  .  The  head- 
quarters staff  would  take  no  part  in  it.  Such  a  war 
would  only  concern  the  navy.  .  .  .  They  are  endeavor* 
ing,  in  the  interests  of  the  headquarters  staff,  of  all  the 
men  compromised  by  the  Dreyfus  affair,  to  create  a 
diversion.  They  believe  that  the  only  miracle  which 
can  save  them  is  a  war  with  a  state  of  siege,  the  eafh 
pression  of  the  independent  newspapers,  and  the 
pension  of  civil  rights.  And  while  onr  sailors 
smashed  at  sea,  our  generals  of  the  pronuneiamimUo 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  smash  the  Repiibli> 
cans  and  install  a  military  and  clerical  dietatonhlpu 
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That  is  the  true  significance  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Mesears.  Dnunont,  Rocliefort,  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and 
Jules  Lemaitre  expounded  in  the  New  York  Herald.'*'' 
The  Petit  Journal  strives  to  make  the  war  iwpular 
with  the  French  masses  by  assuring  them  "only  sailors 
would  be  killed  I"  Failing  the  triumph  of  justice,  the 
editor  expects  a  pronunciarnicfito  followed  or  j^receded 
by  a  foreign  war. 

"THE  POLICY  OF  JINGOISM." 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  times  through  which  we 
have  been  passing  that  "  jingoism,"  once  a  word  of  re- 
proach, is  now  calmly  appropriated  oy  one  of  its  advo- 
cates as  a  suitable  title  for  his  policy.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wil- 
son, author  of  "  Ironclads  in  Action"  and  of  the  article 
'before  us,  actually  attributes  to  the  shock  produced  by 
Gorflon's  death  "the  conversion  of  the  country  to  jingo- 
ism in  the  best  sense."  "  We  are  all  jingoes  now,"  re- 
peats Mr.  Wilson.  Jingoism,  he  explains,  does  not 
mean  constant  wars ;  it  means  "  the  firm  sUind  and 
vigorous  policy" — the  readiness  to  fight — which  pre- 
vents war ;  it  means  a  strong  and  well-organized  army 
and  navy  and  a  patriotic  domestic  policy.  He  puts  tht^ 
last  thus : 

**The  British  boy  and  girl  and  the  nation  generally 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  story  of  heroic  Eng- 
lishmen— men  such  as  Drake,  Wolfe,  Nelson,  Crom- 
well, Havelock,  Chatham,  and  Gordon  himself.  To 
hold  up  an  ideal  of  statesmanship,  the  truest,  strongest, 
and  loftiest  type  of  Anglo-Saxon,  what  study  could  be 
better  than  that  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  .  .  . 
In  our  board  schools  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  portrait  of  the  Queen  and  the  national  flag  always 
displayed  and  saluteclon  stated  occasions,  while  the  im- 
portance of  the  navy  should  be  taught  as  a  lesvson.  In 
oar  public  schools  the  navy  and  army  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  geography  of  the  British  empira 
should  certainly  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  in  which 
only  too  often  it  slumbers.  The  regular  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  and  performance  of  military  drill  are  not 
considered  wicked  by  hard-headed  Americans.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  Englishmen  should 
object  to  them  in  schools.'' 

The  ciiHs  Bomanua  policy  of  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Rosebery  as  possible  leader  of  the  jingo  party  close  this 
programme  of  jingoism. 

OTHEB   ARTICLES. 

"  The  Navy  as  a  Profession,"  by  '*  Captain,  R.  N.," 
gives  a  gratifying  picture  of  the  high  morals,  hard 
work,  low  pay,  thrifty  habits,  and  promotion  by  merit 
which  p.  •  ■'ii  in  this  all-essential  service.  Rich  men's 
sons  are  fewer  than  in  the  army.  Admiral  Maxse 
blends  most  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
Crimea  with  his  review  of  Admiral  Jjord  Lyons'  life. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Grey,  writing  on  the  future  of  Morocco, 
suggests  that  England  should  warn  France  against  ex- 
tending her  frontier  westward  as  another  *'  unfriendly 
act,**  and  retaliate  if  xinheeded  by  annexing  a  strip  oi 
the  littoral  to  Britain  and  giving  Germany  Sus  and 
part  of  southern  Morocco. 

Professor  Schafer  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  criticism 
of  Lord  Lister,  that  morphia  used  in  vivisection  is  a 
complete  ansBsthetic,  though  not  destroying  *'  sensibil- 
ity** in  the  physiological  sense  of  irritability  or  response 
to  fttimnli. 

Jane  H.  Find  later  contributes  a  brief  paper  on  the 
importance  of  the  ''point  of  view"  in  authorship. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  not  much  of  preeminent  interest  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Westminster.  We  have 
quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Mark  Warren's  article  on 
the  export  trade  of  tl»e  L^nit^ed  States. 

HOW  TO  CHECKMATE  THE  PEERS. 

The  House  of  Lords  comes  in  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  hostile  attention.  One  writer  declares 
''the  coming  struggle"  to  lie  between  the  democracy 
and  the  peers,  and  expects  it  to  be  more  arduous  than 
that  for  tlie  first  Reform  bill  or  Corn  Law  repeal.  He 
hopes  for  some  as  yet  unknown  Cobden  to  form  a  league 
for  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  peers,  and  to  rally 
the  people  around  him.  Mr.  F.  G.  Thomas,  writing  on 
"  The  Ijil)eral  Party  and  the  Peers,"  rejects  other  meth- 
ods of  warfare  in  favor  of  the  crown  summoning  only  a 
few  of  the  peers.     This  is  his  scheme  : 

"The  course  of  Jiction  which  would  have  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Liberal  party  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
constitutional  change  would  be  that,  having  obtained 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers should  refuse  to  accept  office  unless  they  had  re- 
ceived an  assurance  from  the  sovereign  that  only  such 
peers  as  the  ministry  should  nominate  would  be  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Lords,  'or,  if  summonses  had 
already  been  issued,  they  should  be  withdrawn  on  the 
advice  of  the  ministry.  A  cerUiin  numl)er  of  peers  who 
possess  a  statutory  title  to  their  writs  of  summons 
would  necessarily  remain.  They  are  the  representative 
peers,  five  of  the  bishops,  and  the  law  lords.  In  addition, 
all  peers  who  had  held  high  ministerial  office  would 
undoubtedly  be  summoned,  and  also  any  peers  with 
special  qualifications.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a 
certain  number,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  new  creations, 
of  LiberQ,l  peers  would  be  necessary,  a  very  different 
matter,  however,  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
new  peerages.  Having  thus  secured  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  bill  would  probably  be  passed  through 
both  houses  withdrawing  the  writs  of  the  representative 
peers  and  the  remaining  bishops,  and  possibly  securing 
a  right  of  summons  to  ail  ex-ministers  who  were  also 
peers,  and  removing  the  disability  of  peers  not  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.** 

AN  AGNOSTIC  AGAINSl   DISESTABLISHMENT. 

"An  Agnostic  on  the  Church  Question"  opposes  dis- 
establishment as  likely  to  send  large  reinforcements 
into  the  Roman  camp  and  pleads  for  liberal  reforms. 
He  further  argues : 

"Hasty  disestablishment  would  tend  to  the  injury  of 
the  country  by  the  disappe^irance  of  that  protection  to 
freedom  of  theological  thought  which  a  national  church 
undoubtedly  affords.  If,  however,  the  nation  weie  t> 
come  into  possession  of  a  considering  mood,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  en- 
largement of  the  national  Church  by  the  inclusion  with- 
in it  of  the  great  bo<lies  of  evangelical  nonconformists, 
having  their  due  representation  in  convocation,  and, 
while  agreeing  with  the  most  advanced  Anglican  section 
in  all  es.sentials,  tolerating  differences  in  respect  of  mat- 
ters of  ritual.  A  church  thus  enlarged,  and  with  its 
various  sections  exercising  tolerance  toward  each  other, 
might  well  deserve  the  appellation  of  *  national.'  And 
in  such  a  church  even  the  agnostic  might  possibly  find 
a  footing." 
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EDMUND  8PEN8ER  DIED  THREE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Spender  calls  attention  to  the  tercentenary 
cf  Edmund  Spenser,  who  died  January  16,  1599.  After 
pronouncing  a  discriminating  eulogy  on  the  poet  *'  so 
rich  and  rare  in  talent,  so  versatile  in  thought,  and  so 
.superabundant  in  unpurloined  originality,"  he  closes 
with  a  remarlc  which  may  be  commended  to  the  London 
County  Council  : 

"Sidney  loved  Spenser  as  a  scholar,  Milton  praised 
this  ^sage  and  serious  poet'  as  a  moralist,  and  Drydeu 
upheld  him  as  a  man  of  genius  than  whom  none  knew 
better  how  to  use  hi.^  gift  to  the  best  advantage.  Other 
men  than  these  have  also  given  their  full  meed  of  praise, 
yet  London  has  forgotten  liim.  If  her  citizens  wish  to 
redeem  their  disgrace,  the  tercentenary  oZ  his  death 
provides  an  ample  excuse  for  the  metropolis  to  perpetu- 
ate the  fame  of  Edmund  Spenser  in  some  substantial 
form." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  unsigned  article  on  Parnell  laments  the  "  mis- 
taken morality"  which  led  his  followers  to  renounce 
him. 

A  volunteer  colonel  of  thirty-five  years'  service  pleads 
for  many  reforms  in  the  British  volunteer  system,  and 
as  a  means  to  that  end  suggests  that  a  volunteer  officer 
of  experience  should  be  attached  as  assistant  at  the  War 
Office  to  the  inspector-general. 


CORNHILL. 

1'^HERE  is  much  readable  matter  in  the  January 
number  of  ComhiU.  The  anniversary  study  in 
history  is  wanting.  The  sketch  of  O'Connell  supplies 
stories  given  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  "an  eclogue"  on  Giovanni  Dupr6  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges.  The  point  of  the  poem  is  that  Dupr^ 
succeeded  as  a  writer  where  he  failed  as  a  pamter : 


**  While  in  vain  the  formB  of  beauty  heaped* 
A  perfect  spirit  in  himself  he  shaped.** 

THE   "HOVELER." 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen  describes  "hoveling"  and  the 
"  hoveler."  The  words  he  derives  as  a  Kentii»h  oorrop- 
tion  from  the  verb  "  to  hover."  He  thus  portrajra  the 
class  : 

"  However  strange  the  word  may  sound  in  a  lands- 
man's ears,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  to  British 
seamen,  especially  among  our  coasters,  although  the 
particular  form  of  bread-winning  that  it  is  used  to 
designate  is  practically  confined  to  the  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex shores  of  the  English  Channel,  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Deal.  Briefly,  a  ^hoveler'  is  a  boatman 
who  follows  none  of  the  steady  orthodox  lines  of  boat- 
manship — ^such  as  fishing,  plying  for  passengers,  etc.— 
but  hovers  around  the  channel,  a  snapper^up  of  nncon- 
sidered  trifles,  a  pilot,  a  wrecker,  or,  if  a  ghost  of  a 
ciiance  presents  itself,  a  smuggler." 

WOMEN  AS  LETTER-WRITERS. 

Miss  Edith  Sichel  prefaces  a  study  on  this  subject 
with  the  generalization : 

"  lietter-writing  seems,  indeed,  an  art  especially  in- 
vented to  suit  the  talents  of  women,  and  (since  their 
defects  are  often  their  graces)  even  to  suit  their  foibles. 
Women  are  not  creators  ;  they  are  interpreters,  critics ; 
their  best  qualities,  sympathy  and  insight,  are  the 
essence  of  criticism  ;  and  good  letter-writing  is  criticism 
— of  life,  of  people,  of  art,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
quick  perceptions  and  elusive  grace  that  are  natural  to 
women,  their  habit  of  producing  and  their  gift  for  ex. 
pressing  themselves,  their  mastery  of  detail,  their  power 
of  subtle  suggestion  and  of  intuition,  their  very  Ina* 
bility  to  sustain  thought,  and  therefore  to  become 
heavy,  their  faculty  for  intimacy  which  sums  up  all  the 
rest — these  are  so  many  qualifications  for  the  writing 
of  letters,  and  of  personal  letters  in  particular." 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  REVIEW^. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDp:S. 

THE  December  numbers  of  the  Remic  dcs  Deux 
MoTules  can  hardly  be  said  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  the  leading  French  magazine,  but  no 
doubt  the  falling  off  is  a  trifiing  accident  of  the  holiday 
month. 

A  FRENCH  WOMAN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  talented  and  charming  writer  who  signs  her 
work  Th.  Bentzon  describes  her  tour  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  She  finds  as 
profound  a  difference  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  there  is  between  France  and  England.  Her 
description  of  the  governments  lK)th  in  Canada  and  in 
New  England  as  theocracies  is  very  curious,  the  Cana- 
dian theocracy  being  of  course  inspired  by  the  Jesuit 
missions,  while  the  New  England  theocracy  drew  its 
inspiration  from  such  Puritans  as  Governo"  '^adicott, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  out  from  the  i^^nglish  flag 
the  cross  which  was  to  him  the  .sign  of  pai)ist  idolatry. 
Madame  Blanc  does  justice  t-o  the  political  and  literary 
associations  of  New  England  ;  she  has  much  to  say  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau ;  nor  does  she  conceal 
the  terrible  superstition  of  witchcraft  which  dominatiHi 
tlie  old  Puritan  settlers. 


A  PRINCESS  OF  MONACO. 

M.  de  S^giir  contributes  a  study  of  Marie  Catherine 
de  Brignole,  Princess  of  Monaco,  who  was  born  in  178S 
and  died  in  1813.  She  was  not  only  of  surpassing  beauty, 
the  fame  of  which  spread  to  Paris  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  her  intellectual  gifts  were 
quite  as  extriiordinary.  Her  mother  unfortunately  had 
a  bad  temj.«er  and  her  father  seems  to  have  been  a  fool. 

SIR  EDMUND  MONSON'S  SPEECH. 

In  his  chroniquc,  in  the  second  December  number  of 
the  Rev uc  dcs  Deux  MotuJcn,  M.  Charmes  deals  prom- 
inently with  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  astonishing  speech 
at  the  banquet  of  the  English  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris.  M.  Charmes  naturally  lays  much  stress  on  the 
somewhat  meager  disavowal  of  this  speech,  which  was 
subsequently  communicated  to  the  Havas  Agency,  but 
he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  ptission  for  making  speeches 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  race.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson,  who  certainly,  if  we  study  his  previous  career, 
has  not  erred  on  the  side  of  talkativeness,  took  the 
opportunity  to  rebuke  the  English  statesmen  who  have 
delivered  some  jingo  speeches  on  the  Fashoda  question. 
M.  Charmes  goes  on  to  ask  where,  when,  and  how  has 
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France  Inflicted  thoee  pin-prioks  of  which  we  have  heard 
80  much  lately  ?  Of  coarse  he  knows  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish view  the  pin-pricks  have  been  felt  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  Tunis,  and  on  the  Niger ;  and 
his  argument  is  that  because  the  two  countries  have 
generally  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  which  each  side 
has,  in  accordance  with  diplomatic  usage,  expressed 
itself  as  being  well  content,  therefore  there  has  been  no 
pin-prick.  M.  Charmes  stoutly  denies  the  idea,  which  he 
calls  a  legend,  that  France  had  been  disagreeable  to 
EIngland.  M.  Charmes  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  France 
is  not  at  all  frightened  at  the  international  cnmbiua- 
tions  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Chaml)erlain  at  Wakefield, 
eyidently  thinking  that  it  was  the  colonial  secretary's 
intention  to  frighten  France.  Finally,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  the  good-will  of  the  French  republic  in 
sending  to  England  so  distinguished  a  successor  to 
Baron  de  Courcelles  as  M.  Cambon.  It  is  noticeable 
that  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  Englishmen 
than  M.  Charmes'  references  to  the  afifairs  of  Crete  and 
his  cordial  agreement  with  Lord  Salisbury's  eulogy  on 
Admiral  Noel. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

31.  Weiller,  who  is  evidently  an  expert,  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  modern  history  of  elec- 
tricity in  its  applications.  The  year  1881  was  a  great 
landmark  in  its  history,  for  it  was  then  that  the  Paris 
cong^ress  completed  the  work  begun  by  the  British 
Association,  and  created  a  terminology  of  electricity 
which  has  since  been  used  to  denote  and  to  measure  the 
different  kinds  of  electric  power ;  then  was  established 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  measurements  of  Volt, 
Ampere,  and  Ohm.  M.  Weiller  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  modern  development  in  the  direction  of 
distributing  electric  energy  over  long  distances,  to  effect 
which  use  has  been  made  of  waterfalls ;  he  goes  on  to 
deal  with  electric  railroads  and  tramways.  Not  so  well 
known  to  the  public  are  the  great  services  which  elec- 
tricity renders  in  working  metals.  It  has  much  cheap- 
ened the  production  of  aluminum,  and  with  its  aid  we 
can  produce  alloys  of  the  nature  of  bronze  with  special 
qualities  of  tif^THfiflwa  and  resistance ;  in  f act^  electricity 
has  reduced  the  price  of  aluminum  in  a  few  years  from 
eighty  francs  to  about  four  francs  the  kilogram.  The 
growing  industry  of  acetylene  gas-lighting 'is  directly 
doe  to  the  advance  in  electric  metallurgy. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  on  the 
youth  of  the  Comte  de  Lisle,  by  M.  Tiercelin ;  a  study 
of  Richelieu  in  his  diocese— that  is  to  say,  the  years  1617 
and  1618,  by  M.  Anatole,  a  statesman  who  does  not 
HiaHitlTi  to  be  also  a  historian ;  the  conclusion  of  M. 
Lamy's  description  of  the  Emperor  William's  tour  in 
the  East ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  recent  strike  in 
the  building  trade,  by  M.  Grandmaison. 


reserves  the  privilege  of  examining  other  books  by  the 
way.  He  is  struck  by  the  part  which  the  sea  plays  in 
English  patriotic  poetry,  in  which  the  sea  and  the 
country  seem  to  be  regarded  as  single  entities,  so  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  England  that  her  poets 
sing  as  the  empire  of  England  on  the  seas.  M.  Cheval* 
ley  willingly  concedes  to  England  a  place  among  the 
first  nations  of  the  world  in  the  eternal  war  which  hu- 
manity wages  against  error,  evil,  and  oppression ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  other  nations  who  have  done  as 
much  have  not  this  overflowing  self-satisfaction.  In 
conclusion,  M.  Chevalley  quotes  an  extremely  unflat- 
tering description  of  England  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon,  and  he  actually  adds 
that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  enfant  terrible  of  Brit- 
ish society,  which  both  adores  and  te&rs  him. 

SOCIALISM  AND  LIBERTY. 

M.  Jaur^s  has  a  portentously  lung  article  on  socialism 
and  liberty,  in  which  he  defends  the  socialist  idea  from 
the  charge  of  antagonism  to  liberty.  He  says  that  this 
error  is  based  on  the  confusion  of  collectivist  or  com- 
munist socialism  with  state  socialism,  and  he  assures 
us  that  in  the  former  is  to  be  found  the  remedy  for  the- 
excessive  centralization,  political,  intellectual,  and  eco- 
nomic, from  which  France  is  now  suffering.  European 
socialists  have  not  always  held  up  their  ideal  as  a 
remedy  for  over-centralization. 

THE  FRENCH  FLEET. 

M.  Toumier  has  been  inspired  no  doubt  by  recent 
events  to  discuss  the  naval  strength  of  France.  He  be- 
gins by  laying  down  that  naval  pQwer  is  for  France  a 
historical  necessity,  an  essential  part  of  her  greatness- 
and  of  her  prosperity,  but  he  does  not  explain  satisfac- 
torily how  France  is  to  support  both  a  strong  army  audi 
a  strong  navy.  He  prefers  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  fleet  in  view  of  what  he  calls  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  England,  which  is  everywhere  entering  into* 
competition  with  France,  and  also  in  view  of  a  possible 
combination  of  the  fleets  of  the  triple  alliance  in  Frencu 
waters.  At  the  same  time  he  realizes  to  the  full  the 
objections  which  exi)ert8  have  urged  against  the  exist* 
ing  French  fleets  its  lack  of  homogeneity,  and  its  fash* 
ion  of  radically  contradictory  systems  of  naval  construc- 
tion and  armaments,  and  he  urges  by  way  of  remedy 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  common  sense  in  the  organiza> 
tion  of  the  squadrons  and  the  provision  of  second-class 
cruisers  and  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  M.  Chevalley  has  a  most  en- 
tertaining article  on  the  bellicose  poetry  of  Eng- 
land. He  is  quite  convinced  that  what  he  calls  the 
^*  recent  explosion  of  jingoism"  in  England  is  the  nat-  ' 
and  outcome  not  of  the  famous  pin-pricks,  but  of  those 
men  of  letters  whose  jingo  muse  has  caused  the  whole 
nation  to  see  red.  M.  Chevalley  devotes  much  of  his 
article  to  a  study  of  Mr.  Wedmore's  excellent  collection 
of  "  Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of  England,"  but  he 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MME.  JULIETTE  ADAM'S  organ  is  becoming 
more  and  more  political  in  its  scope  and  ob- 
jects, and  not  unfrequently  the  clever  editress  man- 
ages to  secure  anonymous  contributions  from  men  who 
have  at  least  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  Such  an< 
article  is  that  simply  signed  "  B.,"  which  criticises  with 
a  frankness  rarely  found  among  the  French  colonial 
party  several  of  the  later  expeditions  undertaken  by 
the  French  Grovemment,  notably  the  disastrous  con- 
quest of  Madagascar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
asserts  that  in  the  Dahomey  expedition  the  French 
naval  authorities,  who  had  the  real  responsibility, 
proved  that  France  is  able  to  carry  through  a  budiness 
of  this  kind  more  successfully— that'  is  to  say,  with  less 
loss  of  lives  and  less  expenditure— than  can  Great 
Britain.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  holds  that  the  salt 
of  the  French  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  navy.. 
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RELIGION  IN  CHINA. 

M.  6.  Mauger  gives  an  tR'count,  which  hapi)enM  to  l)e 
specially  topical,  of  a  mission  to  Schang,  a  station  on 
the  Blue  River.  The  Breton  officer  whose  diary  forms 
the  base  of  both  articles  gives  some  interesting  and 
curious  details  alx)ut  the  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions ;  but  he  admits  that  notwithsUinding  the  heroic 
efforts  of  numberless  missionaries,  belonging  indeed  to 
every  creed  and  to  every  nation,  Christianity  makes  but 
small  progress  in  China.  Indeed,  the  French  bishop, 
Monsignor  Benjamin,  declared  to  him  that  if  he  him- 
nelf  ha<l  been  willing  to  i)ay  for  converts  he  could  have 
had  as  many  as  he  liked,  but  that  genuine  converts 
were  rare.  As  to  why  tlie  C'hinese  nature  is  so  rel)el- 
iious  to  the  elementary  principles  of  Christianity,  M. 
Mauger — who  seems  a  shrewd  observer — puts  it  down 
to  tlie  fact  that  the  Chinese  entirely  ignore  the'first 
principle  of  a  future  life  ;  and  when  the  idea  is  lirst  pre- 
sented to  them  tliey  very  much  prefer  the  paradise  of 
Mohammed  to  the  Frenchujan's  or  the  Knglishman's 
heaven,  and  tlius  Islam  makes  more  converts  than  does 
any  other  \Vester:i  form  of  religion.  Of  the  three  re- 
ligions which  are  held  in  honor  in  China,  M.  Mauger 
evidently  considers  that  of  Confucius  the  finest ;  after 
the  cult  of  Confucius  Buddhism  is  the  most  [)opular. 
There  are  four  hundred  millions  of  Buddhists  in  China 
alone. 

CHINESE   UEVOLUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  M.  Manger's  two  articles  is  a  curious 
paper  by  M.  de  Pouvourville  dealing  with  China's  past 
revolutions  considered  in  relation  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  M.  de  Pouvourville  declares  that  the  country 
is  more  or  less  governed  by  secret  societies,  the  whole 
empire,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  strata,  being  un- 
dermined by  different  associations  in  many  cases  affili- 
ated one  to  the  other.  In  one  matter  they  all  see  eye  to 
eye — each  memlier  is  vowed  to  make  a  more  or  less  vig- 
orous effort  to  rid  China  of  the  **  foreign  devils."  France, 
according  to  M.  de  Pouvourville,  cannot  pursue  a  united 
polioy  In  any  portion  of  the  whole  world  till  the  Drey- 
fns  case  is  disposed  of  once  for  all.  He  winds  up  with 
the  shrewd  remark  that  although  China  may  be  dis- 
membered, her  conquerors,  whoever  they  may  be,  will 
remain  face  to  face  with  the  really  difficult  problem  of 
a  population  numbering  hundreds  of  millions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  historical  student  will  find  much  to  interest,  in- 
deed, to  delight  him  in  tlie  two  articles  entitled  "Paris 
m  1777,"  consisting  of  a  numl)er  of  letters  addressed  by 
an  Intimate  friend  of  the  King  to  Stanislas  Poniatow- 
ski,  of  Poland.  There  arc  many  vivid  accounts  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  society  of  pre-revolutionary  France, 
and  some  amusing  anecdot^»s  of  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and 
Madame  Dudevant  are  given.  The  writer  knew  and 
saw  familiarly  Buffon,  the  naturalist,  at  whose  house 
he  used  to  dine  with  Gibbon. 

Other  articles  include  a  learned  critical  account  of 
Rembrandt,  by  M.  V.  <le  Swarte,  written  of  course  with 
a  special  view  to  the  late  Amst^'rdam  exhibition  of  the 
great  Dutchman's  paintings  an<l  drawings ;  some  recol- 
lections of  the  poet  Stephane  Mallarm6,  by  M.  C.  Mau- 
clair ;  a  few  pages  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  George 
Washington  and  his  relations  with  the  French  Cana- 
dians, by  General  R6bilLot ;  and  Mme.  .lullette  Adam's 


bi-monthly  analjnds  of  the  course  of  foreign  politics  a» 
viewed  by  a  Russophile-Anglophobe. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Italian  reviews  do  not  devote  madi  space  to 
the  peace  prospects  of  P^urope.  The  only  impor- 
tant article  bearing  on  the  Cuir's  rescript  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  Italian  deputy.  Signor  Branca,  in  the  Nuova 
AntoUxjia  (December  I).  While  hoping  much  from  an 
inU^rnational  iM>licy  for  It^ily,  he  sums  up  the  European 
situation  from  a  distinctively  Italian  point  of  View. 
The  classification  of  the  six  great  powers  he  declares  to 
l)e  a  thing  of  the  past.  To-<lay  the  four  predominant 
powers  of  the  world  are  Kngland,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  Two  great  causes  of  conflict  loom  in 
the  near  future  :  the  rivalry  of  Phigland  and  Russia  in 
the  far  East  and  the  disruption  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
Signor  Dranca  is  of  oiiinion  that  the  time  may  come 
when  England  will  regret  her  present  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  intervene  in  internation- 
al politics,  and  he  questions  whether  **the  immense 
British  empire,  scattered  over  five  continents,  may 
not,  in  less  than  a  century,  undergo  a  fundamental 
transformation  by  the  growth  of  the  various  parts  and 
their  desire  for  complete  autonomy."  As  regards  Italy 
herself,  he  points  to  the  South  American  states,  whither 
vast  num1)ers  of  Italians  emigrate  every  year,  as  the 
niitural  field  for  her  future  colonial  expansion.  He 
sums  up  as  follows  : 

**  Fresh  problems  and  unsuspected  germs  of  eonfliei 
arise  every  day.  The  salvation  of  states,  nnore  espe- 
cially of  the  minor  ones,  may  depend  upon  a  rigorous 
effort  of  human  conscience  to  uphold  the  ideal  of  right 
and  to  circum'K>ril)e  the  dominion  of  force.  To  this 
vigilant  work  of  peace  and  of  progress  Italian  thotigbt 
and  Italian  policy  ought  to  contribute  all  their  influ- 
ence if  the  prestige  of  the  country  is  to  be  regained  and 
its  future  welfare  secured." 

To  the  same  iiunil>er  Professor  Lombroso  contHbvttes 
a  learned  and  suggestive  article  on  the  causes — ^racialt 
climatic,  and  iM>litical — which  contributed  to  the  m^ 
diooval  greatness  of  Venice,  together  with  those  whldl 
induced  her  decline.  He  intnxluces  many  of  his  faTorite 
theories  into  the  discussion,  and  from  his  conclusions  he 
•draws  appropriate  morals  both  for  the  United  States, 
whom  he  regrets  to  see  suddenly  imbued  with  a  desire 
for  coiKiuest,  and  for  mixlern  Italy,  '^from  which  glory, 
wealth,  industry,  justice,  and  prosperity  are  lacking 
more  and  more." 

The  CivUtd  CitttnUcttj  with  some  pardonable  satls- 
fjiction,  i)oints  out  that  whereas  Catholics  have  always 
been  accusetl  of  rt^actioiiary  tendencies  for  advocating  a 
certain  measure  of  press  snpervisicm,  to-day  it  is  a  so- 
called  IjilK*ral  government  wliich  has  been  imprisoning 
editors  wholesale  and  which  has  given  the  widest  pos- 
sible application  to  existing  press  laws.  The  same 
numl)er  (DecemlK'r  3)  contains  the  annral  appeal  on 
behalf  of  poor  communities  of  lUilian  nuns,  whose 
property  has  been  coiiliscatiMl  by  the  government,  with 
the  usual  pathetic  stories  of  want  an(l  poverty. 

The  liasHCtjnd  N^izhnunc  has  an  interesting  study  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  Father  llecker,  the  apostle  of 
"Americanism,"  whose  orthodoxy  of  late  has  been  so 
unfortunately  impugned  in  certain  ecclesiastical  circles 
—an  attaclL  mainly  btised,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  on  aa 
inaccurate  French  translation  of  his  writings. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
12mo,  pp.  340.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  furnished  the  most  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  last  summer  that 
ha8  yet  been  published.  There  is  much  in  his  book  that  has  a 
Mpecial  interest  in  connection  with  tlie  various  recent  at- 
tempts to  review  our  own  war  with  Spain— notably  tlie 
autbor*8  criticisms  on  the  management  of  tlic  campaign  and 
the  charges  relating  to  the  supplies  furnislu'd  the  troops.  It 
Is  a  Journalist*8  book,  subject  to  the  limitations  common  to 
its  class,  but  possessing  also  the  merits  of  a  well- written 
narrative  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  it  de- 
scribes. 

Corona  and  Coronet.  By  Mal)el  Loomis  Todd.  12mo, 
pp.  431.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2.50. 

This  volume  contains  Mrs.  Todd's  narrative  of  the  Am- 
herst expedition  to  Japan,  fitted  out  by  Mr.  D.  Willis  James 
and  son,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  August  9, 1896. 
The  trip  covered  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  sailing 
for  the  party,  and  at  least  forty-five  thousand  miles  of  deep 
dea  voyaging  for  the  Conmei.  Prof.  David  P.  Todd  was  the 
chief  astronomer  of  the  expedition.  Mrs.  Todd,  in  her  ac- 
count, deals  less  with  the  strictly  scientific  phases  of  the 
loumey,  altliough  these  are  touched  upon  through  the  more 
familiar  and  ob\ious  experiences  of  a  very  enjoyable  excur- 
alon  to  the  far  East.  Although  Mrs.  Todd  modestly  describes 
her  book  as  an  unscientific  account  of  a  scientific  expedition, 
she  really  presents  a  great  deal  of  fresh  and  important  in- 
formation about  the  islands  of  the  Pacidc  which  she  visited. 
Parts  of  the  book  had  already  appeared  in  the  NaiUmy  the 
Century  Maoazine^  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Independent  and 
the  Outlook.    The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Land  of  the  Pigmies.  By  Guy  Burrows.  Intro- 
duction by  H.  M.  Stanley.  8vo,  pp.  xxx— 299.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $3. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  bestows  no  slight  praise  on  Gap- 
tain  Barrows*  book  when  he  says  that  it  interested  him  so 
intensely  that  he  read  it  through  at  a  sitting.  Mr.  Stanley 
himself  is  one  of  the  few  Caucasians  who  are  supposed  to 
know  flomethinS:  about  the  pigmies  of  equatorial  Africa,  but 
he  admits  that  Captain  Burrows  was  able  to  add  materially 
to  the  world^s  stock  of  information  about  these  curious  folk. 
Captain  Burrows  has  been  since  1894  in  the  service  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  In  this  volume  he  treats  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  natives  and  their  ways.  The  illustrations, 
made  from  photographs  and  sketches  by  the  author,  are 
numerous  and  interesting. 

Roundabout  Rambles  in  Northern  Europe.  By  Charles 
F.  King.  12mo,  pp.  861.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  King  describes  the  travels  of  a  family  of  six  through 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia.  The 
style  of  the  narrative  reminds  us  of  the  once- famous "'  Hollo  ** 
books,  but  the  pictures  go  far  to  redeem  this  unfortunate 
quality.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  excellent  half- 
tone reproductions  from  photographs.  Two  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  work  are  a  list  of  poems  connected  with  the 
places  described  and  a  list  of  the  best  books  to  be  consulted 
by  intending  travelers. 

Woods  and  Dales  of  Derbyshire.    By  James  S.  Stone. 

8vo,  pp.  180.    Philadelphia  :  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

$1. 

Doctor  Stone  has  written  a  very  entertaining  and  gos- 
sipy volmne  about  old  Derbyshire,  introducing  numerous 


quotations  from  classic  English  writers,  and  illustrating  his 
text  with  numerous  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs. 

The  Story  of  Marco  Polo.  By  Noah  Brooks.  12mo,  pp. 
247.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Marco  Polo's  journal  of  adventures  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  classic,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  recent  attempt 
hiis  been  made  to  present  the  story  in  suitable  form  for 
young  readers.  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  however,  bus  successfully 
accomplished  just  this.  Mr.  Brooks  has  a  knack  at  this  sort 
of  thing,  as  is  made  evident  by  his  numerous  Imoks  of  ad- 
venture for  boys  and  girls.  The  threatened  division  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  makes  the  book  all  the  more  interesting 
just  at  present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  disposition 
among  American  readers  to  inform  themselves  on  all  mat- 
ters connticted  with  Orientiil  life. 

Appletons'  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  Its  Vicinity. 

Twentieth  Year.    Paper,  16mo,  pp.  347.    New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  r!o.    30  cents. 

Appleton's  well-known  alphabetic  guide  to  New  York 
and  its  vicinity  has  now  reached  its  twentieth  year,  and,  in 
the  present  edition,  deals  for  the  first  time  with  the  territory 
of  the  Greater  New  York  as  constituting  one  municipality. 
Much  of  the  material  of  the  book  has  been  rearranged ;  new 
articles  have  been  inserted,  old  ones  extended,  and  all  the 
articles  on  the  municipal  departments  have  been  rewritten. 
One  of  the  new  features  of  the  book  is  an  extended  article 
on  drives  and  bicycle  roads,  accompanied  by  maps.  The 
general  accuracy  and  excellence  of  the  work  have  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

HISTORY. 

The  American  Revolution :  1763-1783.  By  William  Ed- 
ward Hartpole  Lecky.  12mo,  pp.  xxvl— 518.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Professor  Woodburn,  of  Indiana  University,  has  ar- 
ranged and  edited  in  a  single  small  volume  the  chapters 
and  passages  relating  to  America  in  Lecky^s  History  of 
England  in  the  18th  Century,  appending  many  historical 
and  bibliographical  notes.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  so  often 
alleged,  that  American  school-books  in  the  past  have  con- 
veyed false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  British  despotism 
and  tyranny,  the  reading  of  a  book  like  this  will  do  much  to 
remove  or  avoid  such  harmful  impressions.  Mr.  Lecky  is 
G^enerally  conceded  to  be  a  fair  and  judicial  historian,  and, 
while  the  reader  will  find  in  liis  pages  a  sufficient  defense 
for  the  underlying  causes  of  the  Revolution,  he  will  at  the 
same  time  approach  the  subject  from  the  English  side,  and, 
as  Mr.  Woodburn  very  truly  says,  will  gain  from  such  a 
study  a  better  conception  of  the  place  and  importance  of  our 
Revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  permanent  merits  of  that  Revolution,  and  of 
its  promoters  and  participants. 

The  Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Publications, 
published  for  the  Ohio  State  Archeological  and 
Historical  Society,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  history  of  the  State  of  Ohio  hasa  very  distinctive 
interest.  In  the  movement  that  developed  the  great  West, 
and  that. set  in  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  Ohio  l)ore 
the  most  prominent  part.  We  are  now  fairly  in  the  midst 
of  the  period  of  centenary  celebrations  of  the  founding  of 
Ohio  towns;  and  in  connection  with  these  celebrations,  no 
little  historical  data  of  pemdanent  value  has  been  made  ac- 
cessible. The  Ohio  State  Archseologrical  and  Historical  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1885,  and  its  publications,  which  have 
now  appeared  in  six  uniform  volumes,  and  which  henceforth 
will  probably  appear  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  a  year,  con- 
tain material  of  far  more  than  local  importance.    One  findfe 
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in*eflerved  in  those  volumes  such  material,  for  example,  as 
the  remarkable  historical  addrcssott  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  Marietta.  The  third  volume  includes  the  cen- 
tennial of  Gallipolis,  with  valuable  papers  on  the  opening 
of  the  Scioto  region.  In  the  fourth  volume  are  several 
chapters  on  the  fixing  of  tlie  Ohio  boundary  lines.  In  the 
fifth  volume  one  finds  a  collection  of  public  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Ohio  Territory,  to  the  first  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  to  the  admisHion  of  the  State.  The  sixth  volume 
has  various  papers  apropos  of  the  centennial  of  Jefferson 
County.  Throughout  nearly  all  the  volumes  one  finds  inter- 
esting data  on  tlie  prehistoric  remains  that  abound  in  Ohio, 
with  accounts  of  mounds,  earthworks,  stone  implements, 
etc.  One  of  the  most  interesting  special  pai>crs  is  an  account 
of  the  Biennerhassets,  their  life  on  their  island  in  the  Ohio 
River,  and  the  ill-fortune  that  pursued  them  in  consequence 
of  their  unhappy  entanglement  in  the  schemes  of  Aaron 
Burr.  The  author  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Society  and  editor  of  the  publica- 
tions. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the  English  Colonies  of 
North  America.  By  Evarts  BouuUl  Greene.  8vo, 
pp.  292.   New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Harvard  H  istorical  Studies  " 
is  devoteil  to  a  Htudy  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
chief  executives  of  the  royal  and  proprietary  colonies  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  Revolution;  though  the  writer  has  pur- 
posely excluded  from  his  survey  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Declaration  of  Independence,  thus  avoiding  the 
complications  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  and  presenting  the 
Colonial  constitutions  in  their  normal  working.  Professor 
Greene  has  produced  a  monograph  of  great  value  and  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  American  constitutional  origins. 

Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England.  By  Edwin  M. 
Bacon.  12mo,  pp.  490.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  an  itinerary  is  skillfully  laid  out  and  fol- 
lowed among  the  historic  landmarks  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
days  and  of  the  provincial  and  Revolutionary  periods  in 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bacon  acts  as  guide  for  a  young  West- 
em  student  of  New  England  antecedents  among  these  vari- 
ous memorials  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  course  of  the  Journey 
a  vast  amount  of  historical  and  legendary  lore  is  unearthed 
and  sifted,  and  a  real  and  permanent  contribution  is  made 
to  New  England  history.  For  any  American  wlio  has  the 
leisure,  we  cannot  imagrine  a  more  enjoyable  manner  of 
passing  the  summer  vacation,  than  to  take  Mr.  Bacon's  book 
and  follow  in  the  track  of  Percy  Denison  as  he  goes  from  one 
historic  spot  to  another. 

Historic  New  York.  Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin 
and  others.  12mo,  pp*.  482.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $2.50. 

The  second  series  of  the  **  Half  Moon  Papers  **  contains 
monographs  on  "  Slavery  in  New  York,"  **  Tammany  Hall," 
**01d  Prisons  and  Punishments,'  "The  New  York  Press  and 
Its  Makers  in  the  IRth  Century,"  **  New  Amsterdam  Family 
Names,  and  their  Origin,"  **  Old  Taverns  and  Posting  Inns." 
"The  Doctor  in  Old  New  York,"  **  Early  Schools  and  School- 
masters in  New  Amsterdam,"  ''The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights,"  "  Breucklen,"  and  "  The  *  Neutral  Ground.' "  The 
paper  on  "Bowling  Green,"  by  Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  was 
noticed  on  its  separate  appearance  several  months  ago.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  from  paintings  and  old  prints.  The 
paper  on  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  by  William  R.  Shep- 
herd, Ph.D.,  is  a  scholarly  and  faithful  study  of  that  historic 
eplso<le.  All  the  papers  are  supplemented  with  notes  and 
references  to  authorities. 

A  Primer  of  Heraldry  for  Americans.  By  Edward  S. 
Holden.  16mo,  pp.  117,  with  24  plates.  New  York  : 
The  Century  Company.    $1. 

Professor  Holden,  in  this  little  book,  explains  many 
points  in  heraldry  which,  to  most  Americans— even  the  Sons 
and  Daoghters  of  the  Revolntion— may  have  been  more  or 


less  obscure.  In  this  country  we  have  at  last  reached  a  8tac» 
in  which  a  reasonable  interest  in  matters  of  family  coats  of 
arms  and  genealogy  is  no  longer  considered  a  prima  fade 
evidence  of  '*  un-AmericaniMm."  While  this  little  primer  on 
the  subject  does  not  pretend  to  be  by  any  means  exhaustive, 
it  will  ser\'o  as  a  convenient  introduction  to  the  subject.  Its 
special  merits  are  clearness  of  statement  and  illustration. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Mary  Piatt 

Parmele.    12mo,  pp.  812.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sous.    60  cents. 
A  Short  History  of  England.    By  Mary  Piatt  Parmele. 

12mo,  pp.  178.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

60  cents. 
A  Short  History  of  France.    By  Mary  Piatt  Parmele. 

12mo,  pp.  112.    New  York  :  Cliarles  Scribner*8  Sons. 

60  cents. 

We  noticed  these  brief  histories  several  years  ago,  on 
the  o<;casion  of  their  first  appearance.  They  are  marvels  of 
condensation  and  epitomizing. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond.  By  George  Adam  Smith. 
8vo,  pp.  554.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClnre 
Company.    $3. 

So  unusual  a  career  as  that  of  the  late  Professor  Drum- 
mond  demands  an  exceptional  biography.  Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith,  the  eminent  theologian  of  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, was  chosen  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Professor 
Drummond  as  the  authorized  biographer,  and  to  him  were 
intruste<l  all  the  papers,  journals,  and  letters  that  Professor 
Drummond  left.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  biog- 
rapher in  full  sympathy  with  Drummond's  work  asan  evan- 
gelist would  l)e  able  to  give  a  picture  of  the  man  that  should 
be  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  scientist.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  have  a  duplication  of  Drum- 
mond's remarkable  personality  in  his  biographer.  But, 
while  Dr.  Smith  may  have  had  less  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  than  of  the  evangelistic  side  of  Drummond,  he  has 
certainly  shown  excellent  judgment  In  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  present  volume.  While  he  devotes  much 
space  to  the  great  evangelical  movements  in  which  Drom- 
mond  was  so  commanding  a  figure.  Dr.  Smith  Is  more 
concerned  to  bring  his  readers  int^  touch  with  Drummond 
himself  as  a  man  of  intensely  human  interests  and  Car- 
reaching  sympathieu.  Even  the  admirers  of  Drummond*s 
writings,— and  they  are  nurnl>crod  by  the  million,— will  find 
in  this  biography  a  revelation  of  the  real  Drummond  which 
will  fascinate  them  even  more.  We  should  not  close  this 
brief  notice  without  mentioning  those  features  of  the  book 
that  have  sp<K*ial  interest  for  the  American  reader.  Drnm- 
mond's  diary  of  his  expedition  to  the  Hocky  Mountains,  and 
his  chapter  on  the  wonderful  campaign  among  the  American 
colleges  in  1887  are  both  illuminating  and  inspiring. 

Fridtjof  Nansen.  By  Jacob  B.  Bull.  Translated  hj 
M.  H.  Barnard.  12ino,  pp.  182.  Boston :  O.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    30  cents. 

This  brief  outline  of  Nanson's  life  and  work  was  written 
especially  for  the  young,  and  has  \wen  translat€»d  by  one  of 
the  translators  of  Doctor  Nansen's '' Farthest  North,**  from 
which  several  of  the  illustrations  have  l)een  taken.  The 
text  is  interesting,  and  worthy  of  a  more  attractive  setting 
than  the  publishers  have  seen  fit  to  give  it.  In  externals,  the 
book  has  mu(;h  tlie  appi'srance  of  a  school  primer  of  the 
ancient  typo.  If  children  can  be  induced  to  look  between 
the  covers,  they  will  find  an  interesting  story  •  more  and  bet- 
ter illuBtrations  woul<l  have  greatly  helped. 

WaHhingt<)n  the  Soldier.  By  Henry  B.  Carrington. 
8vo,  pp.  XX — 431.  Ik)ston  :  Lamson,  Wolflfe  &  Ca 
$3.50. 

Confining  himself  to  the  military  point  of  view.  General 
Carrington  considers  the  career  of  Washington  in  Its  reli^ 
tion  to  what  he  regards  as  the  six  cardinal  principles  of  gen- 
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eralship,  namely,  strategy,  grand  tactics,  logistics,  engritieor- 
ing,  minor  tactics,  and  statesmanship  in  war.  The  author 
elucidates  these  several  principles  in  simple  and  untechuical 
language,  and  succeeds  in  making  even  the  strictly  military 
side  of  Washington  attractive  to  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  professional  soldier.  Such  a  study  of  Washington 
in  the  light  of  modem  military  science  is  a  timely  novelty. 
The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  portraits. 

POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.    By  Fred.  C.  Conybeare.    12mo,  pp. 
xvi— 3ia    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

We  have  several  times  noticed  in  our  depart  men  ts  of 
** Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  and  "Periodicals  Re- 
viewed" Mr.  Conybeare's  Nalimwl  Kerfew  papers  on  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  All  of  this  material  has 
now  been  brought  together  in  one  volume,  which  probably 
constitutes  as  complete  an  exposition  of  the  wholr,  episode 
it  is  possible  to  give  at  the  present  time. 


State  Purchase  of  Railways  in  Switzerland.  By  Horace 
Micheli.  Translated  by  John  Cummings.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  70.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany (for  the  American  Economic  Association.)  50 
cents. 

The  last  number  in  the  series  of  "  Economic  Studies" 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  John  Cummings  of  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  movement  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  Swiss  railroads  which  culminated  in  the  overwhelming 
referendum  vote  of  one  year  ago.  The  paper  was  originally 
prepared  for  the  Musie  Social^  of  Paris,  by  its  Swiss  corre- 
spondent, M.  Horace  Micheli.  It  gives  accurate  information 
concerning  this  very  interesting  and  significant  movement. 

ESconomics.  By  Edward  Thomas  Devine.  12nio,  pp. 
411.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1. 

This  work  differs  in  several  ways  from  the  ordinary 
text  book  of  political  economy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  social 
problems  in  general,  rather  than  as  an  elementary  manual 
of  the  science  of  economics.  The  author's  discussion  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  subject  is  less  formal  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  books  of  this  class.  This  is  perhaps  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  university  extension  stu- 
dents, and  others  especially  interested  in  charitable  or 
social  effort.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  profitably  used  by 
high-school  and  college  classes.  The  style  is  pleasing,  and 
the  method  of  statement  clear  and  in  general  convincing. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
which  the  writer  had  chiefly  in  mind  in  preparing  it. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority :  to  what  it  is  due.  By  Ed- 
mond  Demolins.  Translated  by  Louis  Bert.  La* 
vigne.  12mo,  pp.  xxx — 343.  New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno 
&Co.    $1. 

This  work  has  reached  a  tenth  edition  in  France,  and 
even  before  it  was  translated  into  English,  had  a  considera- 
ble vogue  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  interest  Americans,  not 
so  much  because  of  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  the 
United  States,  but  because  it  offers  a  point  of  view  which  to 
most  Americans  is  entirely  new.  It  exhibits  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on as  the  Frenchman  sees  him.  Many,  if  not  all  of  the  traits 
that  M  Demolins  has  discovered  in  his  typical  Anglo-Saxon 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  American,  and  when  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  exaggeration,  the  average  American  will 
allow  that  this  French  artist  has  drawn  a  tolerably  accurate 
portrait  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  City  WiWemess.    Edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 

12mo,  pp.  329.    Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

The  residents  and  associates  of  the  South  End  House,  of 
Boston,  have  united  in  making  '^ A  Settlement  Study "  of 
certain    important   economic,  religious,  and    edu(*ational 


phases  of  life  in  the  ^*  South  End"  of  Boston.  The  volume 
which  contains  the  product  of  their  labors,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  the  head  of  the  Settlement,  is 
not  unlike  that  issued  a  few  years  since  by  members  of  the 
Hull  House  Settlement  in  Chicago.  Apart  from  the  serious 
social  and  ethical  considerations  involved,  the  book  has 
many  features  of  interest.  The  writers  of  the  different 
chapters  treat  their  respective  themes  in  an  earnest  and 
thorough  manner,  leaving  almost  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
way  of  concrete  description  and  illustration.  A  half-dozen 
excellent  maps,  showing  the  sociological  characteristics  of 
the  metropolitan  section  covered  by  the  investigation,  ac- 
company the  text.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Woods  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  succeeded  in  producing  an  entertaining  as  well 
as  a  useful  and  authoritative  work. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Sphere  of  Science.  By  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman. 
12mo,  pp.  268.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Prof.  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  author  of  "  The  Sphere 
of  the  State,"  attempts  in  this  volume  to  point  out  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  a  science,  and  to  set  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  every  science  rests,  as  well  as  the  principles  and 
rules  that  must  be  followed  in  order  to  construct  one.  He 
has  chapters  on  "  The  Scientific  Method,"  "  Certainty  and 
Probability  in  Science,"  "The  Use  of  the  Imagination  in 
Science,"  "Analogy  as  an  Aid  to  Science,"  and  other  related 
topics.  The  book  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  presenting  a 
clear,  compact  statement  of  certain  modernized  views  of 
the  general  subject. 

Biological  Lectures,  Delivered  at  The  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  Wood's  Holl,  1896-1897.  8vo,  pp.  242. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.15. 

For  several  years  in  succession  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  series  of  Wood's  Holl  biological  lectures,  which 
are  given  each  summer  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 
We  notice  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  lectures— for  example, 
that  on  *^  The  Variations  and  Mutations  of  the  Introduced 
Sparrow,"  bear  only  a  very  distant  relation  to  marine  work. 
There  is  also  a  lecture  on  "  The  Methods  of  Palaeontological 
Inquiry,"  and  other  topics  connected  with  the  general  science 
of  biology  are  discussed.  In  the  concluding  lecture  of  the 
volume.  Professor  Whitman  describes  **  Some  of  the  Func- 
tions and  Features  of  the  Biological  Station."  All  of  the 
lectures  are  by  specialists,  and  their  publication  is  certainly 
a  boon  to  all  American  students  of  biology,  to  whom  mate- 
rial of  this  nature  is  comparatively  inaccessible,  so  far  as 
publications  in  the  English  language  are  concerned. 

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  2.  4to,  pp.  509.  Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

The  first  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Maryland  Geolog- 
ical Survey  must  have  impressed  all  who  saw  it  as  a  model 
publication  of  its  class.  The  second  volume,  which  has  just 
appeared,  goes  far  to  confirm  that  impression.  Its  typo- 
graphical appearance  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  in  the 
department  of  illustration  excellent  results  have  been 
achieved.  A  strong  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  report  on 
building-stones  by  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  leading  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  The 
report  on  maps  and  map-makers  of  Maryland  is  an  interest- 
ing historical  paper.  Altogether,  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  permanent  value  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

The  Tides,  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar 
System.  By  George  Howard  Darwin.  12mo,  pp. 
896.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  the  Lowell  lec- 
tures on  the  tides,  delivered  by  Professor  Darwin  in  1897. 
The  work  is  of  a  popular  character,  the  autlior  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  language,  and,  for  so 
abstruse  a  subject,  succeeding  remarkably  well.  Professor 
Darwin's  book  attempts  an  explanation  of  the  practical 
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methods  of  observing  and  predicting  the  tides-  a  matter 
which  is  certainly  of  great  intcrent  to  mnny  persons.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  work  is  devot<'<l  to  quoHtions  in  specula- 
tive astronomy.  Portions  of  the  work  iiave  already  apiieared 
in  the  CAintury  MoQiUinCs  Hari)r.r''»^  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Electricity  in  the  Diajjrnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 

of  the  Nose,  Tliroat  and  Ear.     By  W.  ScheppeKrell. 

8vo,   pp.  417.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$-1.50. 

In  a  fleld  where  quackery  has  had  puch  a  free  range  as 
in  tliut  of  eli'ctro-thenipfUtJcH  generally,  we  are  at  last 
fortunate  in  poHHessin^  a  valuable  nionofjcraplion  the  applica- 
tion of  eie(!triclty  to  discascH  of  the  noHe,  throat  and  ears. 
Most  people  are  quite  unaware  to  how  ^n-at  an  extent 
electrl<'ity  is  now  used  as  an  adjunct  of  Kcrientillc  medicine. 
It  is  not  only  a  threat  help  in  making  exaniinations,  hut  is 
iniich  usc<l  for  cauU'rization,  a  i)roceH8  that  was  formerly 
both  dinu^ult  and  painful.  It  also  serves  in  ai)plyin}<  a  kind 
of  massage  by  means  of  a  (rolumn  of  air  to  the  sensitive 
me<:haniKui  of  the  ear.  I)o(;tor  Sch(»ppeKrcll  explains  these 
and  many  other  practical  applications  of  electricity  in 
therapeutics  in  this  <»xhaustive  volume,  wliieh  contains  also 
a  full  bibliojxraphy  of  tlKi  subjeet,an<l  more  than  I'lO  illustra- 
tions. The  work  is  (Munmended  not  only  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  electrical 

science. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Homo  Economics.    By  Maria  Parloa.    13mo,  pp.  390. 

New  York  :  The  Century  Co.    $1.50. 

Miss  Parloa  aims  to  furnish  in  this  volume  a  f^uide  to 
household  management,  *'  including  the  proper  tn;atment  of 
the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  house."  Miss  Parloa's  former  books  have  dealt 
almost  ex(!luaively  with  the  kitchen.  In  this  volume  she 
grapples  with  the  general  problems  that  (*onfront  the  house- 
keeper. A  great  many  helpful  suggestions  are  ofTtired  con- 
cerning the  selection  and  equipment  of  the  h(mse,  the  water 
supply,  laundry,  care  of  lighting  appliances,  fuel  and  fires, 
table  service,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  chapters  on  food  and 
marketing,  which  are,  X)erhaps,  as  imi)ortant  as  any.  There 
are  many  practical  directions  as  to  the  ciire  of  furniture, 
polished  floors,  and  wood  flnishes.  All  in  all,  the  book  is  a 
valuable  encyclopaedia  of  domestic  science. 

Food  and  Feeding.    By  Sir  Henry  Thompson.    12mo, 
pp.  812.    New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  C'o.    !fcl.75. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson's  work  on  food  and  feeding  had 
gone  out  of  print,  although  several  large  editions  had  been 
published  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  ninth  and  last 
edition  considerable  new  matter  is  incorporated.  Though 
prepared  originally  for  English  readers,  nmch  of  the  lMM)k 
has  an  applicaticm  to  conditions  in  other  lands.  The  author 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  experts  on  cookery 
in  the  world. 

The  Building  of  it.    By  Walter  J.  Keith.    Published 
by  the  author.    MinneUpolis,  Minn.    ill. 

Mr.  Keith's  architectural  studies  for  moderate  sized 
houses,  which  appearcMl  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Ixidiai* 
Home  JtrnmaU  showe<l  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
The  present  little  ])Ook  ii)  intended  as  a  practical  handbook 
which  will  enable  the  buihler  of  a  home  to  understand  the 
practical  details  which  will  enable  him  to  supervise  his 
contractors.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  systematic- 
ally arranged,  covering  mason  work,  carpenter  work,  mill 
work,  painting  and  finishing,  ventilation,  heating,  plumbing, 
gas-fitting,  electrical  work  and  other  detnlls.  Under  the 
guidance  of  men  like  Mr.  Keith,  the  average  homo  in  Amer- 
ica is  becoming  a  marvel  of  comfort  and  even  luxury. 

Model  Houses  for  Little  Money.    By  William  Tj.  Price. 

16mo,  pp.  193.    New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure 

Company.    50  cents. 
Inside  of  One  Hundred  Homes.    By  William  Martin 

Johnson.    16mo,  pp.  140.    New  York :  Doubleday 

4.K:  McClure  Company.    50  cents. 


Good  Cooking.  By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Idnio,  pp.  d4A. 
New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  50 
cents. 

The  ^^ iMdies'  Home  Jouimal  Household  Library"  is  % 
unique  series  of  brief  manuals  for  the  aid  and  guidance  of 
people  who  are  daily  confronted  with  problems  in  domestic 
economy  that  must  l)e  solve<l  with  the  smallest  possible  ex- 
penditure of  money,  time,  and  strength.  The  fact  that 
more  than  five  hun<lred  houses  have  already  l>ecn  built  from 
Mr.  Price's  plans  (since  their  publication  in  the  Ladiu* 
Home  Jounutl)  is  sufi1(^i<>nt  evidence  of  the  practical  cast  of 
his  little  treatise.  Mr.  Johnson's  aim  has  1)een  to  gather  and 
publish  suggestions  for  the  furnishing  of  dwelling  houses, 
while  Mrs.  Horer's  Iwok  embodies  the  last  word  on  whole- 
some and  sanitary  cookery. 

LITERATURE  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Little   Masterpieces.      Edited    by  Bliss    Perry.  .  Lonl 

Ma(!aulay.     Hhno,  pp.  210.     New  York  :  Doubleday 

&  McCMiire  ('oniiMiny.    50  cents. 
Little   Miisterpieces.      Edited    by  Bliss  Perry.     John 

liuskin.    lOnio,  pp.  200.    New  York  :  Doubleday  & 

McClure  Company.    50  centos. 
Little  Miusterpieces.    Edit^'d  by  Bliss  Perry.    Thomas 

Carlyle.     lOmo,  pp.  217.    New  York  :   Doubleday  & 

McC/lure  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company*B  admirable  series 
of  ten  volumes  of  the  "Little  Masterpieces"  of  modem 
literature  is  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  line 
of  popular  reprints  of  standard  selections.  The  typography 
and  binding  are  tixcellent.  As  for  editing,  which  is  chiefly 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  mat<trial8,  the 
task  must  have  had  peculiar  difllculties  in  the  crises  of  Macau- 
lay,  Huskin,  and  ('arlyle,  hut  the  sanltyof  Professor  Perry's 
Judgments  as  tQ  the  requirements  of  such  a  series  may 
generally  be  trusted.  Probably  no  one  could  have  done  the 
work  more  8atisfa<rtorily. 

The  Secret  of  Achievement  By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
12mo,  pp.  878.      New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

The  editor  of  S^iccchh  has  written  many  very  successful 
books  for  young  people.  Mr.  Marden  is  a  master  in  the  use 
of  anecdote,  and  this  fact,  doubtless,  goes  far  to  explain  his 
popularity  as  an  author.  His  lKM)ks  are  full  of  stories  from 
the  lives  of  great  men,  living  and  dend.  But  all  the  stories 
are  made  to  focus  on  the  writer's  main  purpose,  which  is  to 
inculcate  a  reasonable  an<l  healthful  optimism  in  his  read- 
ers. All  of  Mr.  Marden's  writings  are  calculated  to  stimu- 
late their  readers  to  greater  energy  and  hopefulness  in  life. 

Extemporaneous  Oratf)ry  for  Professional  and  Amateur 
Speakers.  Hy  James  M.  Buckley.  12mO|  pp.  488. 
New  York  :  KiiUm  &  Mains.     $1.50. 

This  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  delivered  several 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Buckley  before  theological  seminaries 
and  law  schools.  The  fact  that  the  lecturer  was  simultane- 
ously requcfsted  to  ])repare  a  Ijook  by  the  faculty  of  a  law 
8cho(d  and  by  a  crtniinittce  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of 
study  for  Methodist  ministers  is  some  indication  of  the 
broad,  practl<'al  utility  wldch  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
book  would  serve.  Few  men  are  better  qualifleil  than  the 
able  editor  of  the  ChrMUin  Advocate  to  give  such  intelligent 
and  helpful  advice  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  Weil-Bred  Clirl  in  Society.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison. lOnio,  pp.  2i:J.  New  York :  Doubleday  & 
McC'lure  (company.    50  cents. 

The  Business  CJirl  in  Every  Phiuse  of  Her  Life.  By 
Ruth  Ashmore.  lOnio,  pp.  177.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    50  centji. 

Home  Games  and  Parties.  Edited  by  Mrs.  HamiltOD 
Mott.  16nio,  pp.  188.  New  York :  Doubleday  St 
McClure  Company.    50  cents. 
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The ''XiOdtes*  fibma  JournaX  Oirls*  Library**  addresses 
ftoelf  to  all  sorts  and  oonditions  of  girls,  including,  we  are 
ClAd  to  note,  the  girl  who  works  for  a  iivelihoo<l. 

Church  Sociables  and  Entertainments.  16mo,  pp.  168. 
New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  50 
cents. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

National  Edacational  Association :  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings and  Addresses  of  the  87th  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7  to  \%  181^.  8vo, 
pp.  1,189.    Published  by  the  AsMOciatiou. 

In  this  portly  volume  are  contained  the  addresses  upon 
edncational  topics  by  the  ablest  men  and  women  actively 
engaged  In  that  work  as  represented  by  the  seventeen  de- 
partments of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Almost 
crery* conceivable  educational  topic  is  treated  either  ex- 
haostively  or  cursorily  in  chis  volume,  not  to  speak  of  sev- 
eral topics  which  do  not  appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
general  work  and  purpose  of  the  association,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, ^^The  Administration  and  Bookkeepini;  of  a  National 
Bank^**  **The  Bookkeeping  and  Accouniint;  of  tlie  Pcirio<lical 
and  Publishing  Business,'*  ''The  Duties  and  Qualifications 
of  the  Congressional  Reporter.** 

Ideals  and  Programmes.  By  Jean  L.  Gowdy.  lOmo, 
pp.  lOsJ.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  liardeen.  75  cents. 

ComDiiasioner  Hume.  A  Story  of  New  York  Schools. 
By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  16mo,  pp.  210.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen.    $1.25. 

Art  for  the  Eye.  By  Ross  Turner.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  81. 
Boston  :  The  Prang  Educational  Company.  25  cents. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  A  Course  in  Plain  Prose  Com- 
position. By  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer.  12mo,  pp. 
808.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

A  History  of  English  Critical  Terms.  By  J.  W.  Bray. 
12ino,  pp.  845.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heatli  &  Co.    II. 

Language  Lessons.  By  J.  G.  Park.  12mo,  pp.  144. 
New  York ;  American  Book  Company. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Bums.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  John 
6.  Dow.  12mo,  pp.  xcvi— 287.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
$1.90. 

ICemoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  ESdward  Gibbon. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Oliver  Far- 
rar  Emerson.  12mo,  pp.  Ixxv— 279.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co.    $1.20. 

ICacaulay^s  Essay  on  Milton.  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
Charles  Wallace  French.  16mo,  pp.  xlviii— 128.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    25  cents. 

Tht  Princess  :  A  Medley.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Wilson 
Farrand.  16mo,  pp.  Iviii— 173.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    25  cents. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Kuble  Kahn  and  Christa- 
bel.  E!dited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by 
Tuley  Francis  Huntington.  16mo,  pp.  xxxvii— 100. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    25  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  In- 
troduction^ by  Charles  W.  French.  16mo,  pp.  xliii— 
185.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  25 
cents.  . 

Gftrpenter's  Geographical  Reader.  North  America.  By 
Frank  G.  Carpenter.  12mo,  pp.  352.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company.    60  cents. 

History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schoola  By  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson.  12mo,  pp.  419.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    60  cents. 


Braided  Straws.  By  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke.  Square 
12mo,  pp.  185.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  40 
cents. 

Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Reading.  By  Florence  Bass. 
Square  16mo,  pp.  110.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
25  cents. 

Lysias  :  Ten  Selected  Orations.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  William  H.  Wait. 
12mo,  pp.  240.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

A  Complete  Latin  Grammar.  By  Albert  Harkness. 
Half  leather,  12mo,  pp.  468.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Company.    $1.25. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar.  By  All)ert  Harkness.  12mo, 
pp.  254.  New  York :  American  Book  Company.  80 
cents. 

Eutropius.  Edited  for  School  Use  by  J.  C.  Hazzard. 
12mo,  pp.  24;i.  New  York  :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    75  cents. 

Second  Year  in  German.  By  I.  Keller.  12nio,  pp.  388. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company.    $1.20. 

Traumereien.  By  Richard  von  Volkmann-I^eander. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Idelle  B.  Watson. 
Boards,  lOmo,  pp.  151.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    40  cents. 

•Rosenresli.  By  Johanna  Spyri.  Eldited,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Helene  H.  Boll.  Boards,  12mo, 
pp.  62.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

German  Selections  for  Advanced  Sight  Tran.slation. 
Compiled  by  Rose  Chamberlin.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  44. 
,  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    15  cents. 

The  Easiest  German  Reading  for  Learners  Young  or 
Old.  English  Nursery  Rimes  in  German.  By 
George  Hempl.  12mo,  pp.  99.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
45  cents. 

Altes  und  Neues.  A  Grerman  Reader  for  Young  Be- 
ginners. By  Karl  Seeligmann.  12mo,  pp.  125. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Deutsche  Gedichte  for  High  Schools.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Hermann  Mueller.  12mo,  pp.  88.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.    45  cents. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

Bijli  the  Dancer.    By  James   Blythe   Patton.    12mo, 

pp.  844.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 
The  Casino  Girl  in  London.  Edited  by  Curtis  Dunham. 

12mo,  pp.  270.    Now  York :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1. 
Doctor  Theme.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    i2mo,  pp.  209. 

New  York  :  liongmans,  Green  &  Co.    II. 
Dorothy  Deanc.    By  Ellon  Olney  Kirk.    16mo,  pp.  825. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 
Dream  Days.    By  Kennoth   Grahame.    16mo,  pp.  275. 

New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.25. 
The  Duenna  of  a  Genius.    By  M.  E.  Francis.    12mo, 

pp.  868.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 
Fantastic  Fables.    By  Ambrose  Bierce.    16mo,  pp.  194. 

Now  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    $1. 
Fightinfi:  for  Favour.    By  W.  G.  Tarbet.   12mo,  pp.  820. 

Now  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 
The  Fire  of  Life.    By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow.    12mo, 

pp.  828.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 
For  the  Love  of  Tonita.    By  Charles  Fleming  p]mbree. 

16mo,  pp.  265.    Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

$1.25. 
The  Gray  House  of  the  Quarries.    By  Mary  Harriott 

Norris.    12mo,  pp.  498.    Boston :  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 

Co.    $1.60. 
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Actor  of  To-Doy,  The,  N.  Hupgood.  AM. 

Adams,  John,  The  Politics  of,  A.  D.  Morse.  AHR. 

Adams,  Maude,  The  "Little  Minister"  of,  A.  W.  Tarbell, 

NatM. 
Africa:  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Portuguese  West  Africa, 

French  Congo,  and  Oongo  Free  State,  BTJ,  December. 
Agricultural  AbS(K;iations  in  Germany,  RefS,  December  16. 
Agricultural  Depiession,  E.  Verney,  OR. 
Air,  The  Upper  Regions  of  the^.  Trowbridge,  F. 
Alaska:  The  Yukon  Country,  P.  T.  Rowe,  Chaut. 
Albania,  E.  Salaris,  RN,  December  15. 
Alcohol  and  Liquors  (The  Mechanism  of  Modem  Life),  O. 

d'AvQnel,  RDM.  January  1. 
Alexander  the  (ireat— III..  B.  I.Wheeler,  CM. 
Alligator,  Our  Florida.  I.  W.  Blake,  APS. 
Almanacs,  L.  W.  Lillini;ston,  Cass. 
Almanacs,  Earlv  Now  England,  Annie  R.  Marble,  NEM. 
American   Millionaires— 11.,  The   Women,  L.  de  Norvlns, 

RRP,  January  1. 
Alps,  The,  in  1898,  R.  Hughes,  NC. 
America  as  an  Island  Empire?  P.  MacQuoen,  NatM. 
America,  Prehistoric,  Fragments  from,  W.  V.  Alford,  HM. 
America,  The  Real,  G.  A.  Gordon,  A,  November. 
American   Literature  and  American  Nationality,  H.  W. 

Mabie,  F. 
American  Sectional  and  Anti-British  Feeling,  Decline  of 

J.  M.  Rogers,  SC. 
Americanism  Versus  Imperialism,  A.  Carnegie,  NAR. 
Andr^,  Major,  T.  Buxton,  LH. 

Animals  and  the  Weather,  H.  DUring,  DeutR,  December. 
Annexation,  *'The  Open  Door,"  and  the  Constitution,  E. 

Briggs,  CW. 
Apologetics,  Recent  Phases  of  Thought  in,  W.  N.  Rice, 

MRNY. 
Aristotle  and  Modern  Engineering,  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 
Armaments.  Peace  and  Protection^.  B.  R.  Mair,  JF. 
Arms,  Small,  and  Ammunition,  J.  P.  Farley,  J  MSI. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  The,  H.  C.  Corbiu,  F. 
Art,  Coincidences  and  Resemblances  in,  M.  H.  Spielmann, 

MA. 
Art,  Decorative,  An  Unusual  Form  of,  J.  E.  Whitby,  MA. 
Art  Gallery,  The  Lay  ton,  of  Milwaukee,  J.  W.  Pattison, 

BP 
Artist  of  the  Slums,  An,  R.  Riordan,  Crit. 
Art :  Phil  May  and  His  Work,  R.  Riordan,  AA. 
Asbury  as  a  Student,  F.  G.  Porter,  MRNY. 
Astronomy,  Egyptian  ("The  Book  of  the  Master"),  J.  F. 

Hewitt,  WR. 
Attention,  Psychology  of,  D.  H.  Blanchard,  PRev. 
Austria:  Fifty  Years  of  Francis  Joseph.  S.  Brooks,  Harp. 
Aylwln,  W.  R.  NicoU,  Bkman. 
Bailey,  The  Old,  J.  C.  Thornley,  Chaut. 
Ballot  Laws  of  New  York,  The,  J.  F.  Daly,  NAR. 
Bankers  and  Public  Companies,  BankL. 
Banking  Capital,  Taxation  of,  BankNY. 
Banking,  Bianch,  and  Discount  Rates,  R.  M.  Breckenridge, 

BankNY. 
Bank,  National,  Organizing  a,  BankNY. 
Banking,  Present  Day,  BankL. 
Bankruptcy  Law,  The  New,  R.  S.  Rounds,  BankNY. 
Barnard,  George  Grey,  Laura  C.  Dennis,  AMRR. 
Barr,  Robert,  at  Home,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooiey,  YM. 
Baseball  Season  of  18lf8,  The,  H.  Chad  wick,  HM. 
Bavarian  Mobilization,  The,  and  the  Erection  of  the  Impe- 
rial Throne,  Louise  von  Kobell,  DeutR. 
Beethoven's  Sonata  Pastorale,  F.  H.  Clarke,  Mus. 
Berlin,  intellectual  Culture  of  the  People  in,  W.  Wach,  RSoc, 

December. 
Bertillon  System,  The  Failure  of  the,  B.  Littlewood,  HM. 
Bethlehem,  Chriutmas  in,  C.  C.  Svendsen,  C'W. 
Bible,  The,  Joseph  and  the  Egyptian  Monuments,  Dr.  PoerU 

ner.DH,  Hett4. 
Biblical  Criticism,  Modern,  G.  H.  Schodde,  HomR. 
Bicycle,  Round  tlie  World  on  a,  J.  P.  Blair,  Str. 
Biography.  Educational  Value  of,  Sadie  E.Simons,  EdR. 
Bird  Life,  Humors  of.  Lady  Broome,  C. 
Birds  and  Beasts,  Tales  of.  D.  S.  Jordan,  APS. 
Birds'  Beaks,  Curious.  VV.  l^ercival-Westell,  WWM. 
Bismarck,  Otto  von,  H.  T.  Peck,  Bkman  ;  W.  Clarke,  CR. 
Bismarck's  Autobiograpliy,  C.  de  Kay,  Crit. 
Bismarck  the  Man  and  the  Statesman,  C.  T.  Lewis,  Harp. 
Bismarck,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  DeutR,  December. 
Bookbinding,  Art  In,  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  Al. 
Books,  ITie  Distribution  of,  D.J^uaryL   ,       ^  ^^ 
Boston,  Municipal  Socialism  in,  F.  J .  Douglas,  A,  November. 


Boston,  The  Passenger  Traffic  of,  and  the  Subway,  O  O 

Crocker,  NEM. 
Bough  ton,  George,  Marion  H.  Dixcm,  A  J. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  W.  B.  Worsfold,  FR. 
Brooks,  PiiillipH.  Memorials  of,  H.  S.  Houston,  Out. 
Browning,  A  Plea  for  the  Study  of,  Margaret  Connolly,  A, 

Noveml)er. 
Bugs  and  Beasts  Before  the  Law,  E.  P.  Evans,  GBag. 
Bull-Fight,  A  Portuguese,  C.  Edwanles,  Mac. 
Busli,  iHidor,  Ijife  and  Character  of,  A.  Moses,  Men. 
Canada  an<l  the  Unite<l  States,  Commercial  Relations  B^ 

tween  the,  R.  McConnell,  CanM. 
Canada's  Political  Development,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  SC. 
Canal,  Sliip,  '1  he  Influence  of  the,  W.  H.  Hunter,  Bn^M. 
CarliHts,  The :  Their  Case,  Their  Cause,  Their  Chiefs,  BlaoJL 
Carlyle's  Dramatic  Portrayal  of  Clmracter,  Florence  Hotoh- 

kiHS    CM. 
Carlvles'in  Scotland,  The,  J.  Patrick,  CM. 
Caroline  Islunds  :  Kusaie,  the  Gem  of  the  Pacific,  MisH. 
Caroline  Islands,  The,  and  Their  People,  E.  Theodora  Cn»> 

by,  MisR. 
Carpeaux,  J.  B.,  a  Great  French  Sculptor,  C.  Thurwaiiger« 

NEM. 
Carroll,  Lewis,  The  Boyhood  of,  S.  CoUingwood,  Str. 
Catechism,  A  New,  H.  P.  Hughes,  CR. 
Cato,  Dionysius,  Proverbs  of  tlie  So-Called,  K.  P.  Harriiui- 

ton,  MRNY. 
Celtic  Writers,  A  Group  of,  Fiona  Macleod,  FR. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  V.  Berard,  RP  December  lA. 
Charity,  Organized,  at  Work,  CRev. 
Cheerfulness,  Studies  in— II.,  M.  O'Rell,  NAR. 
Child  Labor  and  ttie  Family,  A.  M.  Gu6rin,  RefS,  December!. 
Child  Legislation,  Proposed,  in  Illinois,  C.  Kelsey,  CRev. 
Children  Learning  to  Read  and  Write,  G.  T.W.  Patrick,  APS. 
Children,  On  the  Treatment  of,  P.  Cams,  Mon. 
China,  Tiie  Future  of,  A.  de  Pouvourville,  NR,  December  1ft. 
China :   Where  the  Wicked  Chinee  Goes  To,  J.  F.  Fraaer, 

NIM. 
Chinese  Morality,  Confucius  and,  Q.  Valbert,  RDM,  De- 
cember 1. 
Chinese  People  and  Their  Actual  Relations  with  Europeana, 

The,  P.  Leroy-Be^ulieu,  RDM,  January  1. 
Civil  Service  Shop-Keeping,  R.  V/.  Johnston,  CJ. 
Choate.  Rufus.  J.  H.  Choate.  ALR,  November. 
Christianity,  Early,  in  Its  Relation  to  Education,  J.  F.  See- 
bach.  LuthCJ. 
Christ.  Jewish  Contemporaries  of,  A.  Church,  SunM. 
Christmas,  The  Symbolism  of.  Dr.  Dreibach,  DH,  Heft  8. 
Church  of  England  Ouestion,  An  Agnostic  on  the,  WU. 
Cigarette-Making,  CJ. 

Cities,  Great,  The  Growth  of,  E.  J.  James,  A  APS. 
Cities,  Large,  Dwelling  Accommodation  in,  T.  de  C.  Meade, 

San. 
Cocaine,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  January  1. 
Colonial  Representation,  Against,  D'E.  de  Constant,  BP, 

January  1. 
Colonies,  Industrial  Evolution  of,  J.  Collier,  APS. 
Confederate,  Stories  of  a— III.,  The  Coming  of  the  Warships, 

NatM. 
Confucius  and  Chinese  Morality,  G.  Valbert,  RDM,  Decem> 

ber  1. 
Connecticut  Loyalists,  The,  G.  A.  Gilbert,  AHR. 
Constantinople,  The  Bazaars  ot,  A.  Azhderian,  HM. 
Consumption,  The  Open-Air  Cure  of,  J.  A.  Gibson,  NO. 
Cosmopolitan  Duties,  J.  MacCunn,  IJE. 
Covilha,  the  Manchester  of  Portugal,  TB. 
Cranes,  Klock-Setting  Titan,  J.  Horner,  CasM. 
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Germuny: 

AretheQerrattnBStllUNatloDofThlnkerB?  R.Eacken.F. 
Evolution  at  tSoclal  Democracy  in  Oernmay,  G.  HoglletU, 


II  Empuror'u  Vlelt  M>  Janiaalem.  DH,  Hett  i. 
n  Imperial  PoUtlfa.  P.  8.  RelnlBch,  SC. 
--ttndPoleB,K.Walliaewiiki,KHP,  December! 
.t  Ihe  End  of  the  "■  - ■ '--  -  —  -  ' 


Oern 

OeriL .      

Oermnny  nt  Ihe  End  of  the  Cuntury.  AccordlDK  toa.  Qer- 

mftH  ProfBBHir,  G.  Valbort.  RDM.  Janunry  1. 
Modem  Gcraianlu  Literature  aud  lu  TendetideB.   "    * 

Antrim.  HHNY. 
The  Pnuwiau  EiecClonn,  Lef«Tre-PoutAliB.  KPP.  Douem- 

atbnllar  from  the  Military  SUndpolnt.  SI,  Navarro,  HN, 

December  1. 
Gibsou,  Charlea  Dana,  and  HU  Art,  C.  B.  Davis.  Crit, 
Glacial  Qeology  In  America,  U.  8  " 
GladBtone,  WTlllam  Bwart,  aud 

Smith.  SunM. 
Qlaas  and  Ceramics  Id  B  wed  en.  H.  Frykholm,  Art, 
Qod;  DoeaHeSnffer?  F,  H,  Stockdale.  MRNY. 
Oode:  Are  Savage  Gods  Burrowed  from  Mlssii 


LaDB,NC. 
Gomea,  CampalKuli 
Qreat  Britain ; 


With.  T.  R.  Davfley,  Jr.,  FrL. 

Admiral  Lord  Lyons,  NatR. 

British  Army  Maneuvers,  W.  E.  Calrnes.  Scrlb. 

British  Dependencies  in  the  Further  Eaat.  U.  M.Stephens, 


lad  Sandhurst,  H.  H.  Almond, 
ForelBn  Trade  0(  the  United  Kinsdom,  BTJ,  December. 


wders.  J.  O. 
Indepxndent 
idJ.lt.  Mao- 


■rento  o(  VfH.  Five  Epochal,  D.  L.  Leonard,  MlsR. 

BvolntloD  and  ConsclouiineBe.  O.  H.  P.  Smith,  Mon. 

BmlDtloD  Evolred,  A.  H.  Lloyd,  Mon. 

Varmer'B  Year,  A— V.,  H.  R.  HugKard,  Long. 

Varrasat  Fleet,  The  Six  Days'  Battle  at  the,  and  ttie  Captui« 

otNew  Orleans,  F.  A.  Roe,  SC. 
rathers.  Mothers,  and  Freebmen,  L.  B.  R.  Brlns.  AM. 
Feeble-Uinded,  Education  aud  Care  at  the— II..  A.  Jolinson. 

AJ8. 
Flodden.  The  Battle  of.  U13,  L.  W.  G.  Bntler,  USM. 
— B.  Italy,  A.  GrilBn,  KG,  December, 


tfariy  History  of  the,  R.  G. 


December  10. 
Colonial  Weakness  ot  France.  Ueutenant-Colonel  Ady«. 

HC. 
Comlntf  Revelation  In  France.  CR. 
OMDDiertdal  Treaty  Between  France  and  Italy,  M.  Ferracia, 

If  A,  December  1 ;  A.  Billet,  RDM,  January  1. 
iMnMandBnaElalu  ItnXI,  I.C.  Fleury.KP,  December  U. 
rranoe  and  the  Levant,  E.  Lamy.  RDM,  December  U. 
mnoelDNeWtonndlnnd.  P.  T.  McUrath.  NU. 
Fieneh  Beformatlon  In  the  Cilxteenth  Century,  H.  Hanaer, 

Ollmpaeaof  Life  In  Frani»i.  C.  Johnson,  Out. 


lancers),  A. 
C.  H.  Page. 

;arton,NEM. 

O.' 

Is,  H.  P.  Ash-    . 

A.  Hoeber. 
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Involntion  and  Evolution,  H.  I.  Dennis,  Mot,  December. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  W.  S.  ScaH)orough,  Ed. 

Ireland,  Return  of  Capital  to,  W.  A.  (Hiater,  JF. 

Iritth  Catholics,  (Jnivernity  Education  for,  Hinhop  of  Limer- 
ick, NC. 

Irish  Leaders  in  Many  Nations,  J.  P.  Bocock,  Cos. 

Irish  Hevolutionary  Movement,  Tlie  New,  F.  St.  John  Mor- 
row, NiitR. 

Iron  Orrs  of  Arctic.  Europe,  The,  D.  A.  Louis,  EnjxM. 

Irrii^ation  Colonies,  Cooperative,  J.  Sliomaki^r,  lA. 

Irrigation  Problems  of  Wyoming,  E.  Mead,  I  A. 

Irrigation  Works,  Unprofltiible— VII.,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  I  A. 

Itulv  and  France,  Tlio  Commercial  Alliance  I<<»t ween— I)ip- 
fomatic  Souvenirs,  A.  Billet,  RDM,  January  1. 

Ital V,  The  Intellectual  Proletariat  in,  R.  P.  di  CallK)li,  RRP, 
December  1. 

.Janizaries,  The :  Who  W<'re  They  ?  V.  H.  Mark,  S(\ 

Japan  as  a  Power  in  the  Pacilicr,  C  IMoundes,  A,  November. 

Japan:  In  Lotos  Land  Awheel,  T.  P.  Terry,  (). 

Japan,  Social  Life  in— I.,  E.  Ti&sot,  BU. 

Japan :  The  Ascent  of  Mount  Asama,  R.  B.  Peery,  OM. 

Japanese  Court,  New  Year's  Day  at  the,  C'.  Banville,  RRP, 
January  1. 

Judicial  Errors,  A  Protective  Society  Against,  P.  d'Estr^o, 
RRP,  January  1. 

Jefferson,  The  Home  of,  Maud  H.  Peterson,  MM. 

Jews  in  Jerusiilem,  The,  E.  S.  Wallace,  Cos. 

Johnsi>n,  Dr.,  Catholit;  Tendencies  of,  P.  Fitzgerald,  M. 

Joullin,  AmC'dee,  The  Work  of,  A.  I.  Street,  OM. 

Journalism,  English,  Mary  H.  Krout,  Chaut. 

Judiciary,   »  n  Elective,  and  tlie  Party  *'  Boss,"  W.  B.  Cock- 
ran,  ALR,  November. 

Judiciary,  The    Its  (Growing  Power  and  Inlluence,  B.  Win- 
chester, ALR,  November. 

Jungfrau  Railway.  The,  DIl,  Heft  3. 

Keene,  A  Memorial  to,  jNIA. 

Kekul6,  Augiibt,  Sketch  of,  APS. 

Kliartoum,The  Fall  of,  PMM. 

Kindergarten,  The,  in  a  Public-School  System,  ti.  (iriffith. 
Kind. 

Kindergarten,  The,  Possible  to  Every  Home  and  Village, 
Nora  A.  Smith,  LH  J. 

Kingsford,  William,  a  Canadian  Historian,  R.  W.  Shannon, 
CanM. 

Kipling's  Women,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 

Kllnger,  Max,  The  EUhines  of,  (i.  White,  MA. 

Klondike  Cabin,  In  a,  J.  ^filler.  FrL. 

Klondike,  Government  and  Society  in  the,  F.  Palmer,  F. 

Klondike  Pictures,  E.  Macdonald,  WWM. 

Kropotkin,  P.,  Autobiography  of— IV.,  AM. 

Ktisaie,  the  Gem  of  the  Paciflc,  MisH. 

Lamb,  Charles:  A  Literary  Curiosity  from  His  Library,  L. 
S.  Livingston,  Bkman. 

Landor,  The  Last  Writings  of,  M.  Q.  Holyoake,  GM. 

Language  and  Style,  C.  V7liibley,  FR. 

Lava,  A  River  of,  O.  G.  Rose,  WWM. 

Law,  Bugs  and  Beastx  Before  tlio,  E.  P.  Evans,  GBag. 

Law,  Oaths  and  the,  W.  H.  Olding,  GM. 

Law  Reports,  English,  Humors  of  the,  I.  Browne,  ALR,  No- 
vemlwr. 

I-Aws,  State,  Uniformity  of,  L.  N.  Dembitz,NAR. 

Leschetizky,  the  Teacher  of  Patlerewski,  C.  Moffett,  LH  J. 

Liddell,  Dean,  F.  Max  MUller,  FR. 

Life  and  Death,  The  Mysteries  of,  R.  Virchow,  RRP,  De- 
cember 1. 

Lincoln,    Abraham,   and  Temperance,    D.   I).   Thtmipsoa, 
MRNY. 

Lincoln.  Abraham,  The  Later  Life  of— II.,  Ida  M.  Tar  bell, 
McCl. 

Liquor  Legislation  in  Norway,  F.  G.  Peabody,  v . 

Literary  Criticism,  Recent  Phases  of,  J.  BurrouKhs,  NAR. 

Literary  Anarchy  in  France,  G.  Pellissier,  RRP,  December 
15. 

Literature :  A  Group  of  Celtic  Writers,  Fiona  Madeod,  FR. 

Literature,  American,  and  American  Nationality,  H.  W. 
Mabie,  F. 

Literature,  Danish  and  Norwegian,  of  To-Day,  J.  de  Cous- 
sanvcs,  RRP,  December  15. 

Literature  of  Action,  The,  E.  Gosse,  NAR. 

Literature  :  Tlu?  Point  of  View,  Jane  II.  Findlater,  Nat  R. 

Literature:  Victorian  Thought  and  Thinkers,  E.  Parsons, 
S(J. 

»* Little  Minister,"  The,  of  Maude  Adams,  A.  W.  Tarboll, 
NatM. 

Locomotive,  An  Early,  W.  D.  Wansbrough,  (-asM. 

Locomotive  Repair  Shops,  American,  W.  Forsyth,  CasM. 

London,  The  Burden  of.  P.  H.  Oakley-Williams,  Mac. 

London:  The  Old  Bailey,  J.  C.  Thornley,  Chaut. 

London,  The  Port  of,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 

IjowoU,  Maasachnsetts,  S.  P.  Hadley  and  Mabel  Hill,  NEM. 

Lumber  Industry  in  California,  The,  W.  Adams,  EngM. 

Ijuml>ering  on  the  Ottawa,  LH. 

Lyons,  Lord,  Black. 

McDuffle.  George,  W.  L.  Miller,  GBag. 

Macbine-Shop  Management  in  Europe  and  America,  H.  F.  L. 
Orcutt,  EngM. 


Machpelali,  The,  and  Israel's  Faith,  C.  D.  Day,  MRNY. 
Malaria,  The  Mysteries  of,  P.  Livy,  NA,  I>6oember  16. 
Mallurm^,  St^phane,  Recollections  of,  C.  Mauclair,  NB,  De^ 

cember  I. 
Manzoni  and  Tolstoi,  E.  Panzac^hi,  NA,  December  16. 
Mauritius;  the  Island  of  **Paal  and  Virginia,"  C.  Smytlie, 

May,  Phil,  R.  Riordan.  A  A. 

May,  Phil,  an  Artist  of  tlie  Slums.  R.  Riordan,  Crlt. 
Marriage,  The  Crisis  of,  G.  Saint^Aubin,  RRP,  January  1. 
Medical  Students,  Preparatory  Education  of,  A.  L.  Benedict, 

SR.-v. 
Medicine,  Amateur,  Fallatties  of,  R.  W.  Leftwich,  WR. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  T.  Raleigh,  Chaut. 
Mexico,  Old,  The  Passing  of,  M.  L.  Luther,  8C. 
Millionaires,  In  the  World  of,  L.  de  Norvins,  RRP,  Deoem- 

her  1. 
Ministry  of  Christ  Not  a  Profession,  The,  J.  Parker,  HomR. 
MissioTi  Coll(>gcsof  the  American  Board,  .1.  L.  Bartcm,  MisH. 
Missions,  Fon-i^n,  Facts  About,  R.  P.  Mackay,  MisR. 
Missions,  The  Divine  Vorv^  in.  A.  McKenzie,  MisH. 
Missions,  The  Sciences  of,  R.  E.  Speer,  MisR. 
Molifere,  Th<*  Language  of,  F.  Brunetifere,  RDM,  December  1&. 
Monetary  Ctnnmission,  Final  Report  of  the,  F.  A.  CleyeiAnd. 

AAI^S. 
Money,  Functions  and  Qualities  of,  C.  A.  Conant,  BankNY. 
Money,  Stable,  T.  E.  Will,  JPEcon,  December. 
Money.  The   Measure  of  the  Value  of,  G.  M.  Fiamingo, 

Jl*Econ,  December. 
Money,  The  Quantity  Theory  of,  A.  P.  Hazell,  JPEcon,  De;- 

cember. 
Money:  What  Ought  to  Be  Called  Money?  A.  P.  Andrew,. 

QJEcon. 
Montes<iuieu,  L.  L^?vy-Bruhl,  OC. 
Montrose  and  Argyll  in  Fiction,  Black. 
Mormonisnrs  Challenge  to  the  Nation,  E.  Young,  MisR, 
Morocco,  The  Future  of.  H.  M.  Grey,  N»tR. 
Municipal  Socialism  in  Boston,  F.  J.  Douglas,  A,  Noyember. 
Music  Conservatory  Ideal.  The,  E.  Dickinson,  Mus. 
Music  in  German  Universities,  M.  Emmanuel, Mus. 
Music,  Vulgarity  in,  A.  Weld,  Mus 
Mussulman  Beliefs  and  Superstitions,  Some,  R.  A.  de  iM 

Rios,  EM,  December. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Autobiography  of— VIL,  Cos. 
Nativities,  A  Study  in.  B.  C.  Mathews,  F. 
Nature  Study.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  APS. 
Naval  Engineers  in  Action,  F.  M.  Bennett.  CasM. 
Naval  Heroes  at  Westminster  Abbey,  E.  T.  M.  Smith,  PMM. 
Naval  Wives  and  Daughters,  Annie  P.  Meade,  Out. 
Navies,  War,  E.  Tournler,  RP,  December  1. 
Negro  Population  in  the  United  Stated,  Decadence  of  the,' 

San. 
New  England,  In,  T.  Bentzon,  RDM,  December  1. 
Newfoundland,  Fram  e  in,  P.  T.  McGrath,  NC. 
Newsnaper   Work :    Limitations  of   Truth-Telling,   S.   F. 

Adams;    ReiH)rters  and  Oversupply,  J.  L.  Wright,  A, 

November. 
New  Zealand,  Old-Age  Pensions  in,   W.  H.  Montgomery, 

RR.M,  November. 
New  Zealand,  The  Parliament  of,  F.  Ross,  RRM,  November. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  Advantages  of  the,  A.  S.  CrowninehieUL, 

CM.  ^^ 

Nicholas  II.,  Czar  of  Russia  and  "  Emperorof  Peace,"  W.T. 

Stead,AMRR. 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  M.Muret,  BU,  December; H.  Oanthier* 

VillarSj  R(i,  December. 
Normal  School,  The  Future  of  the,  W.  T.  Harris,  EdR. 
Novels  of  the  Year,  Sonn-,  A  M. 
Novels,  Radical,  and  Woni<>n  Novels  in  the  Seventeentk 

Century,  R.  Debenlt,  1UU\  December  1. 
Nowell,  Arthur  Trevet bin.  Art,  December. 
Nuts  as  Food  in  Foreign  C<>untries,  San. 
Nuts  of  Foreign  Production,  W.  L.  Edmonds,  CanM. 
Oaths  and  the  Law.  W.  H.  Olding,  (iM. 
O'Connell.  Daniel :  A  Study,  W.  B.  Dutlield,  C. 
Omdurnian,  After,  E.  N.  I^ennett,  CR. 
Operations,  Bloodless,  A.  I^orenz,  DeutR. 
Optical  Illusions,  J.  Jastrow,  APS. 
Ormazd,  or  the  Ancient  Persian  idea  of  God,  A.  V.  W.  Ja<dt> 

son,  Mon. 
Oratory,  The  Art  of -IV.,  M.  Chervin,  WM. 
Oxford  from  an  Engineer's  Point  of  View.  J.  W.  Parry,  EngBC 
Paderewski's  Music  Teacher.  C.  MofTett,  LHJ. 
Painters,  America's  Women,  R.  R.  Wils<m,  Dem. 
Papacy,  The,  in  the  Nineteenth  (\^ntury,G.McDermot,CW. 
Papal  Legates,  (1.  M.  Fiamingo,  DeutR,  Docemb<»r. 
Paris  Exj>osition,  The  United  St^itesatthe,  F.  W.  Peck,  NAR. 
Paris  in  1777,  E.  Mottaz,  NK,  December  1  and  16. 
Paris.  The  "(^)116ge  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales,"  D.  ICaj, 

RRP,  December  1. 
Parker.  Dr.  Joseph,  W.  E.  Curtis,  Chaut. 
Pamell,  Cliarles  Stewart,  Black :  WR. 
Peace  Movement  in  IHW,  The,  V.  Passy.  RRP,  December  Ift. 
Pea(;e,  The  International  Crusade  of,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Pensions,  Old-Age,  in  New  Zealand,  W.  H.  Montgomef7t 

R  R  M ,  N  o veniber. 
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Philippines,  Objections  to  Annexing  tlie,  6.  G.  Vest,  NAR. 
Philippines,  Spanish  Administration  in  the,  CW. 
Philippines,  The :  Shall  They  Be  Annexed  ?  A.  H.  Whitfield, 

Cos. 
Photography : 

Adverusing  Snggestions,  J.  A.  Tennant,  WPM. 

Concerning  the  Use  of  Artificial  Light,  PT. 

Individuality  in,  A.  H.  Hinton,  PT. 

Naturalistic  Photography— III.,  P.  H.  Emerson,  PT. 

Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon,  E.  L.  Ferguson,  PT. 

Photography  by  Artificial  Lght,  J.  Warrick,  WPM. 

Professional  Photography,  C.  M.  Hayes,  WPM. 

The  C'arbon  Process— HI.,  P.  C.  Duchochois,  P  T. 

The  Work  of  I.  BeLJamin,  L.  Taft,  BP. 
Pianoforte  Etude,  Evolution  of  the,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mus. 
Picture-Books  of  Oldon  Dax-s,  Mary  E.  Allen.  Cos. 
Pilgrim  Press  in  Leydon,  The,  W.  E.  Griffla,  NEM. 
Pipes  and  Smoking,  L.  G.  Yates,  OM. 
Plants,  Ornamental,  for  House  Decoration,  G.  R.  Knapp, 

Dem. 
Plants  That  Eat  Meat,  W.  N.  Clute,  HM. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  The  American  Rejection  of,  C.  L.  Moore, 

D.January  16. 
Poetry,  Brlish  War,  A.  Chevallcy,  RP,  December  1. 
Poet's  Heaven,  The,  Miss  P.  W.  Roosc,  GM. 
Poles,  Germans  and,  K.  Waliszewski,  RRP.  December  1. 
Poster  Art,  The,  and  Its  Latest  Exponents.  J.  Roux,  RRP, 

January  1. 
Porto  Rican  Trade,  Effect  of  American  Occupation  on,  BTJ, 

December. 
Porto  Rico,  Beautiful,  C.  H.  Rector,  HM. 
Portugal,  The  King  and  Queen  of,  W.  C'hesncy.  Cass. 
Prices  and  Values,  A.  de  Cilleuls,  RefS,  December  16. 
Progress,  The  Idea  of,  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  IJE. 
Property,  Private,  Capture  of,  at  Sea,  C.  H.  Butler,  NAR. 
Psychology  and  Mysticism,  H.  Mtlnsterberg.  AM. 
Psychology  of  Attention,  D.  H.  Blanchard,  PHev. 
Pyramids,  The :  How  They  Were  Erected,  W.  F.  Durfee, 

CasM. 
Race  War  in  North  Carolina,  The,  H.  L.  West,  F. 
Racing,  Past  and  Future,  A.  E.  T.  Watson.  Bad. 
Railway  Rates  and  Profits,  Decline  in,  J.  Moody,  GMag. 
Railway  Travel,  Safety  in,  C.  Hansel,  EneM. 
Reading  for  Children,  A  Course  of,  G.  Grifl[lth,  EdR. 
Red  River  Expedition,  the— III.,  J.  J.  Bell,  CanM. 
Reformation,  The,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  L.  Grotta- 

velli,  RN,  December  15. 
Religion,  Practical,  C.  G.  Henderson,  WR. 
Religion.  Rationalism  in,  G.  'J^yrreil,  M. 
Rembrandt,  V.  de  Swarte,  NR,  December  1. 
Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  The,  L.  Beltrami, 

N A,  December  16;  F.  H.  Low,  PMM. 
Repin.  Professor,  the  Russian  Painter,  B.  Karageorgevitch, 

MA. 
Republican  National  Convention,  The  First,  G.  W.  Julian, 

AHR. 
Resurrection,  The,  W.  W.  Peyton,  CR. 
Richelieu  at  Avignon,  G.  Hanotaux,  HDM,  January  1. 
Ridicule,  Use  and  Abuse  of,  W.  S.  Lilly,  HomR. 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  at  His  Old  Home,  J.  M.  Chappie, 

NatM. 
Rock  Excavation,  Subaqueous,  F.  Lobnitz,  CnsM. 
Rodenbach,  Georges,  F.  Gregh,  RP,  January  1. 
Rougemont,  Louis  de.  Adventures  of— V.,  w  WM. 
Russian  Theater,  The,  and  Tolstoi,  J.  Lewinsky,  DeutR. 
Socenlotalism,  F.  Peck.  CR. 
Samoa,  The  Powers  and,  J.  G.  Leigh,  FR. 
San  Francisco's  Struggle  for  Good  Government,  F.  W.  Black- 
mar,  F. 
Banta  Claus,  P.  Carus,  OC. 

Sauber,  Robert,  The  Work  of,  A.  L.  Baldry,  AJ. 
Schools.  Professional  and  Academic,  R.  H.  Thurston,  EdR. 
School  Question,  The  Rural,  J.  Ogden,  Ed. 
Schools,  Social  Ethics  m  the,  Julia  E.  Bulkley,F. 
Science-'l  caching.  Sentimentality  in,  E.  Tiiorndike.EdR, 
Scientific  Instruction,  History  of,  J.  N.  Lockyer,  APS. 
Sculptor,  A  Great  French,  C.  ThurwanKf  r,  NEM. 
Senate,  The  United  States,  C.  Cnine,  Out. 
Asnse,  A  Priori  Forms  of,  J.  G.  Schurnian,  PRev. 
Sex  in  Primitive  Industry,  W.  1.  Thomas,  AJS. 
Shakespeare's  Knowledge  of  Music,  H.  Ehrli'h,  DeutR. 
Ship,  The:  Her  Story-III.,  W.  C.  Russell,  PMM. 
Siamese  Life  on  the  Menam,  C.  D.  H.  Braine,  (tM. 
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0  Nt  w  t  '^^''  ™'^^*  absorljiiifr  news  of  Ulp 
In  iht  month  of  FebiTiary  for  tin;  people  of 
PMUppinw,.  jjjg  United  Htates  was  thai  whifli 
came  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  army  cC 
Philippine  insurgents,  under  the  commaml  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  coterie  of  native  lea^lers.  hft<l 
precipitated  a  night  attack  upon  the  American 
forces  in  possession  of  Manila.  Far  from  be- 
ing off  tlieir  guard  and  unprepared,  the  Ameri- 
can troops  faced  the  emergency  with  a  coolness, 
promptness,  and  aggressive  vigor  that  the  assail- 
ants were  wholly  unable  to  resist.  This  conflict 
began  late  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  4th.  Not 
only  was  Maj.  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis,  with  his 
brigade  commanders,  in  perfect  readiness  for 
action,  but  Admiral  Dewey  was  equally  prepared 
to  render  most  effective  aid.  It  wa'^  necessary, 
of  course,  for  the  ships  to  wait  until  daylight 
Sunday  morning ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  after 
dawn  the  navy  began  a  tiring  of  dca<lly  accuracy 
into  the  trenches  of  the  insurgent  army,  in  this 
business  fhe  monitor  Munadiiock  was  especially 
active,  and  the  other  vessels  engaged  were  the 
cruiser  Charleston,  the  gunboat  Ciincnrd,  and  two 
gunlioats  that  had  been  captured  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  had  real  gunnel's  on  board. 

The  rout  of  the  insurgents  was  com- 
%uom-  plcte,  and  it  was  reported  on  Monday 
f""-  that  tiie  number  of  Filipinos  kille.l, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  would  probaiily 
amount  to  4,000;  while  alHjut  ^n  American 
officers  and  men  had  been  killed  and  al>out  three 
times  as  many  wounded.  The  total  strength  of 
the  Filipinos  under  arms  in  the  neighlwrhood  of 
Manila  was  estimated  at  about  .30,000,  of  whom 
some  20,000  are  suppoi^ed  to  have  engaged  in 
battle.  The  men  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps 
under  General  Otis  who  participated  in  the 
figiiting  numbered  about  13,1100.  Considerable 
masses  of  insurgent  trocps  reintrenched  them- 
■elves  at  points  lying  several  miles  out  of  Manila, 
uid  the  American  army  was  oi)liged  to  folhiw 


up  the  main  engug.'ment  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
by  battles  which,  if  they  had  occurred  otliciwise 
than  as  subsidiary  to  so  largo  an  engagement, 
would  have  been  deemed  of  no  httle  iniiiortance. 
The  upshot  of  tlie  matter  was  that  the  insvirgents, 
although  fighting  with  intelligence  and  brav- 
ery, were  wholly  unable  at  any  point  lo  make  a 
successful  stand  against  the  American  soldiers. 
even  though  our  troops  were  in  mueli  smaller 
numbers  ;  and  thus  within  a  week  the  much- 
vaunted  army  of  Aguinaldo  had  U'eii  thnroiighly 
defeated,  totally  demoralized,  and  virtually  dissi- 
pated and  scattcrcil.  It  had  no  resource  left  but 
guerilla  fighting  fnnn  swamps  and  hilN. 

n<,Mm,.-up  '^''^  ^'Slith  Army  Corps,  which  haa 
of  Our Piiiiip- shown  such  magnificent  fighting  qtial- 

""'  '""'  ities,  is  made  up  in  great  part  of  vol- 
unteer regiments  from  the  'Western  States  and 
Territories,  although  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  and 
the  First  Tennessee  are  also  in  the  Pliilippii.es. 
The  regulars  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  were 
conspicuous  in  the  fighting  and   had   their  full 


laupplled  the  New  York  Sun  by  Gen.  F.  V.  G 
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proii'irlion  nf  Mic  Idssum.  j 
r..giiii.(i.ts  at  Munila  w,:n!  .- 
MiBsonri  Kiv*T.     Tlu' Iw.xliv 


<>r  til.'  Kiglitii 
V  Maj.-Cens. 
■    MHrAi-lliiir. 


Army  f'orjw  aro  ctniiiiittiuli'il 
Thotliaa  M.  Aii<li;mm  mid  Ai-tIli 
fl&ch  ilivisi.m  is  iiiaiic  n\>  of  two  Ijrijriiiics,  witli 
l!nn.-(iciis.  Ilan-isim  (i.  Oris,  SuirLur!  Ov.-ii- 
thiiH',  ('l)iirl.-s  Kill};,  nii<i  lrvin)r  tMv  in  com- 
iiiand,  TIlcm;  an'  sonio  of  tin-  i-xn-lli-ni  .ifli- 
cere  wli.i— Willi  iiiniiy  i.tlmra  fnm]..'l.'iiC  l<i  I.^n.l 
larpfi  lnxlinH  'if  tr(>i.|.s — nri'  now  liaviiif;  oxp(;ri- 
encti  (if  warfari'  wiiiitli  will  give  lln'rii  grciit  po- 
tential value  to  itii'.  riiifcil  Stati's  iti  vcwrs  to 
com.!.  Wliili;  H--i<-iiti(ic  slinly  siiiih  as  our  officers 
piirmio  at  West  I'oint  ami  in  tlm  militarv  sdmol 
rhat  (ioncral  Otis  himsdf  I'slalilislii'.!  'at  K.irt 
Leavi'DWiirtli,  KiitiKaR,  is  iiLilisjH'iisalilc  iitii]  tiiiist 
Ixt  h.-iia-ronli  <';iliiv;.l.''l  inoiv  llian  .-vct,  Ilii^re 


&U>-T  all, 


,'.  1<-(1  iix-ii  in  I 


To  h 

u  K'-mTiil.  Tlio  tuii 
vaslly  iiiiTcaw'il  our  ki 
wartari'.  rcriainly  v 
war  on  a  hu-fi^)  sciili^  ; 
of  our  ability  to  li},'lit- 
edge  thai,  wtihavi'  tli(^ 
wilh  deadly  cffii-icMr'y 
tie  with  the  cortainiy 
factor  in  our  sci-iiriiy. 


«-lf. 

iiHUinlinfiKi*'«liH(  Tiiak.-s 
on  of  111.,  past  y.-ar  bus 
-.■nKlli  fur  p..ssibl.>  futiir.^ 

but  III.,  worlil's  kii..wl(«l^'.i 
-ana,  above  all,  its  knowb 
in.'n  who.'i.n  liiiiull.^  ll<4>tH 
'IS  into  but- 


.  tlie 


It  est 


The  military  Uwln  about  this  unforln- 
imtri'  nate  war  bi'twi'cii  tin;  inn-fs  of  tliij 
""'■  Unititil  StaU'S  an.!  ili.>s<-  of  ih.,  I'bil- 
:■  insiirgonts  arc  C'l-tainly  important ;  ami  it 


ill  ill.'  lii^Oifst  Kniisi)  that  the  admirable 
iiir  soldioi-s.  from  (l.-iicral  Otis  down  to 
in  til.)  ranks,  should  have  the  fullest 
1  rcc.ifiiiiti.m.  Any  mistakes  of  organi- 
m.'tliod  ill  thii  Santiago  campaign  of 
i.:r  wliirh  might  have  seemed  to  reflect 
army  .if  tin)  United  Irtlatee  must  be 
'  fairly  atoned  for  by  the  machine-like 
iid  Iriily  Anieri.^an  efficiency  of  urgkni- 
xation  am)  management  that  characterized  the 
lighting  of  laHt  month  in  the  Pliilippines.  Xo 
otw  eniitk'd  to  be  taken  ficriously  ha*  ever  cart 
aspi'rsions  upon  the  liravery  of  American  sol- 
ilii'i's,  nor  yet  »]}iiu  tlieir  nneqiialed  individtial 
I'hilippincs,  where  our  aol- 
■  long  moniha  for  drill  and 
r.'  our  ofiicers  also  have  bad 
■ii'i'ome  accpiainted  with  Uieir 
r.iiimt-iit  ami  ilie  eon.iittons  under  which 
'am  woiilil  have  lo  b.'  waged,  there  have  bom 
bitod  as  tine  militarv  ijUHlititm  as  cotild  bo 
d.     The  ivIh'Is  wer<^  m.t  lighting  £        "     " 


KIs.'wheri'  in  ihis  nuinlierof  the  Rl- 

%™"'  ^'"'■"'  ■'"■'■'■  ^^■'"  '"^  f""»''  *  »•'«*<*  ot 
(Ji'neral  Otis,  wilh  reinarka  upon  the 
a<-<:..nnl  he  Ikis  jriv.-n  nf  himself  in  these  last  few 
we.'ks.  ]i  is  .■Tu.iigh  I ..  say  that  General  Otii, 
who.  liki'  Admiial  I'ewi-y,  is  a  quiet,  unoatenta- 
lioiH  man,  is  a  eredil,  In  IiIh  (rouutry  and  to  it« 
armeil  services.  He  has  made  himself  of  great 
value  not  inei'ely  in  the  immediate  fact  of  hia 
vielories  nv.'r  the  Filipinos,  but  alao  in  the  en- 
hanced ivspoct  for  the  (jnality  and  character  of 


r..gai-de.l  fl 


.'xcellei 


iscipline.  1 
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llio  American  nation  tliat  the  wliole  civilized 
wurlil  lias  felt,  in  view  of  the  spirit  in  wliicli 
<iviieral  Otis  has  ristiii  tu  the  Bituatioii  and  shown 
hiiiiavlf  easy  master  of  circumstances. 

■\Vhfn    a    friKhtfiil    event    like    this 
uU  bloody   coiillict   of    Fehnmry  i    ari.l 

cumsCances  dt-cjily  involvi 


''PI' 


tlie 


i  al«- 


ini)tiii 


>  tak." 


i  tone  and  dislriln 
iloin  and  severity.  Butwim-i.'  wimt  has  Inipiiened 
cannot  be  undone,  it  must  be  the  [Hirt  i>r  iinx'ti- 
cal  wisiliim  to  accept,  facts  and  make  the  very 
boat  possible  use  of  such  lessons  us  the  i-ounliy 
can  derive  from  a  calm  study  of  ihe  situnrinn. 
There  need  )k>  no  undue  Imste  about  rendering; 
llie  final  verdict  of  liistory  upon  tlie  eauses  of  the 
most  dpHtruiitive  l>attle  of  all  that  imvc  oi-curif^l 
since  tlie  war  for  tho  efiiaiicipatinn  of  Si)iiin'a 
colonies  bi'Kan  jnst  four  years  vmo.  li<'j;iilar 
readers  uf  this  magazine  will  not  fail  to  renicin- 
lier  that  we  have  always  livated  with  snflieient 
n-siMTt  and  sympathy  tlie  efforts  and  desires  of 
the  Filipinos  to  rid  themselves  of  Hiianlsh  rule  : 
uor  liave  wo  at  any  time  joined  in  ilie  ehorits  of 
ciiiitc-iti|itiious  disi>aranement,  of  Ajiiiinahh)  that 
has  lit'come  so  general  in  the  American  press. 
Xor  are  we  even  yet  prejiared  tu  e.\cludi:  the 
Piiilippine  insiir^.'nt^  from  all  elaitii  to  huinun 
sympathy.  There  is  soinetliinn  to  l«!  said  fnnu 
tileir  point  of  view  ;  and  the  [leopie  nf  the  L'niled 
States  can  always  afford  to  ;i;ive  a  piilient  hejirinji 
tu  all    sides  of  questiuns  wliii-h  vitally 


this  eiHintry.  Nevertheless,  althoUfih 
partial  historian  will  d<>uKll>-ss  lind  nine 
and  jwrhaps  some  oMnrriendation  for  ih 
pine  insiirjreiiia  as  a  whole,  if  must 
plainly  tliat  the  principal  blame  forthe  c 
Kebruary,  l.sillP,  will  prolmbly  Ije  visit 
Agntnaldo  himself. 

It  is  sc 


l%o"itmil   sullicient  It. 

brin^ 

iiidietments 

for 

inanslau^rhter  af^itius 

I   the 

I'nited  States  Senate  l 

ir  aiiv 

members    tiieieol'   o 

ground  that   the  Senal 

e  was 

proeeeOiiii^trNMleliberiil 

its  action   ujxin   tlie  tre 

aly  of 

the  Senate  that    iiivi.lv, 

!-d  the 

fate  of  the  treaty  tcH.k 

pla.'e 

partly   in    open    sessioi 

partly   behind    elnse<i    < 

ioors. 

and  "we    shall   never  i> 

e  oHi. 

cially    informed    of     i 

-verv- 

thill):;  that  was  siiid    i 

Kreat  deUte,      lint  w<' 

must 

Ik'k  our   reudcts  fn  bi 

-Ij.-ve, 

whether  thi^ir  syiup 

wen'   with  till-    iMjijori 

with   the  minority,  ih. 

111   till- 

discussion  whs,  upi 

m  the 
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able  one,  and  that  no  patriotic 
any  cause  to  bliisli  or  Iiang  tiiij  ]iea<l  by  reason  of 
the  poaition  aeHumfil  on  the  one  liand  or  on  the 
other.  This  extiiimte  of  the  deliatct  is  Iiy  no 
tneaoB  dne  ti>  indifTerenre  or  to  hike  warm  ness  as 
to  the  qnpBtioHB  involved.  The  treaty  of  I'aiis 
had  lK!cn  iiiui.l»>  with  jrrcnt  dehiw^raiion.  Our 
coiiiniissionurs  who  made  it  wnre  thoroughly 
representative  of  American  public  opinion,  were 
of  unimpi'aiiliable  diara<^t<T  and  patriotism,  were 
highly  f|iiulified  and  w<-Il  advised  in  imitters  of 
constitutional  and  international  law.  and  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlic  historicid,  politi- 
cal, and  diplomatic  phuiies  of  the  questions  with 
which  thoy  liad  ti)  deal. 

The  treaty  as  tlicy  iviiiiplftcd  it  and 
Argumrnt  for  signed  It  was  till'  l"-st  iliiit  fould  liavo 
Pron,ptn,„.  i„,,.„  „„„t,.  ,„j,|,,,.  (1,^  ciiruiristances 
for  the  two  nations  i-nfjagi'd  iti  its  ni'gcitiation. 
Its  prompt  ratilicalioii.  in  .irder  (hat  thcru  should 
bo  no  ImnuCid  |«Ti<>d  of  Miispnisc,  whs  greatly  to 
l>e  desiri'd.  Sn  long  as  thr  Iri'alv  riiiiminud  un- 
ralilied  there  still  e.xisted,  in  a  te.-hniciil  and  legal 
B<-nse,  II  will-  liftwiTii  Spain  iiiid  thi>  I'niUnl 
StaU'S.  Many  iiiti'rcsis  >•(  imiiiy  niiiiods  were  in 
one  way  or  another  allcclcd  iiy  the  ipicstions 
which  this  treaty  whs  designed  to  settle,  t'ortn- 
natoly,  the  cession  of  Torio,  Uii-o  to  t!ie  Uniti-d  . 
Statoa  and  the  H|ianish  Hliiuidonnu'ut  of  sover- 
eignty and  military  oe(-ii])ation  in  Culia  liad  )K<en 
definitely  pri)V!ded  for  in  the  peaec  pnito< 


proceiid  ii|Miii  a  legal  title  that  thn  Euixipean  na- 
tions would  not  dispute.  If  the  Philippine  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty  had  been  modeled  upon  th« 
Cuban  article  and  had  merely  provided  for  the 
nthnijuishmunt  of  Spanish  sovereignty,  the  re- 
sulting aitiiHlion  wouM   have  been  an    extremely 


thus  it  was  jxissibh:  to  pnx'ei 

[■d   in   llKi  W.St  In- 

uncertain    one.      The   I'liited  States  would  havu 

dies  as  if  the  tn-uty  hud   I«m 

-M    ratilied.       In  the 

l.e,.n  left   in   actuid   pns.session  of  the  city  of  Ma- 

I'liilippiiics, jiovvfver,  the  cat 

»■  wii,*  very  .iilT.'r- 

nila.      This  ciiiinlry  would  not  have  acquired  any 

ent.      The  iMsace  jirotocDl  of  ; 

\ugusi.  1-J  had  pro- 

I'liiini,  technical  or  otherwise,  to  any  part  otohe 

vided  that  the  United  SUiti-s 

Klmuld   occnjiy  the 

rbilippine  Inlands  (hat.  it  was  not  actually  hold- 

city  of  .Manila  and  the  harln 

ir  and  bay  pi-nding 

iTig.     Thus  t)i.-ie  would  have  been  great  dangar, 

ad'eliiiiteKi'ttletiii'tit  of  the  qii 

.estioM  of  Ihe  futUl-.! 

net.    merely  ili.M.ie(i<-al,  but    most  concrete  and 

goveriimi'iit    of    the     l'hilip|j 

iiie     Inlands     to    be 

j>niciiciil,  that  a  game  of  grab  would  have  Mtin, 

worked  out  in  tin?  siibsi'(]uent 

treaty  negotiations. 

tlie  luid  of  which  iiobodv  .'ould  liave  fontold. 

Thus    wht'U    ilui    tri'aiy  emu 

The  (iermai,  navy  wouM    Iihv.-  made  a  Miaure 

I'aris  the  mie  grc-at  question 

for  discussion  wan 

without  ui:y  delay  at  Iloilo  or  elsi^where,  OH  th« 

the    future    of    t!,..   I'hilippiii 

..-s,  and   the   whole 

theory  that  po^ses^-ion  is  nine  |«irt5  of  the  law. 

world  lo,.k.-d  on  witli  keeu  in 

lenist.     AVhen  that 

Ami  the  success  of  the   (iertiians  at  Kaio-CluKl 

qii<«lion  was   at    length  decid 

e<l  at   l\tris.  all  tn- 

w.i.ild  IjHve  justifi.^d   a  like  exiHjriment  in  the 

tereals  ritiuired  that  the  ileclsion  \h>  ratified  mid 

I'hilippiues.      It    is  not   necessary  to  portray  at 

put  into  elTei't  with  the  least  p 

.wsible  delav.     The 

length  wliHtw.iuld  prolmhlybave  happened  if  |ke 

Filipinos  hud  a  right  to  know 

tlK'ir  fate. 

Iinit.ed  Stali'K  bad  not  seetired  fram  Spaiu  Iha 
s<.rt  of  title  that   Kur..pean   powers  recognJM  H 

QuiitlanSi,-   nient    of      nil     the 

■onvinced  the  judg- 
mcmUT.s    of     the 

valid.      Hut  the  risk  would  have  been  eeriona. 

"»'»""'»"■  A  rncri,.,.,  p.HCee, 

»mt:.is.sion  at  I'aris, 

n<:Onij,    The  a.'tual  plan,  if  at  all  unfanm- 
"'fmlnV    ''!«■  '■'  "i«  I'"""-*'  "Teation  of  a  natin 

while  also  <'.:nvinfiiig  lli<-  Tr 

I'sident  and  nil  tbo 

nienibi-rs   of  his  Ciilnn.'!.  it  i 

seemed   clearly  lust 

ft«rfo«..      Philippine  government,  was  at  letat 

tliat  SpHin  HlK.uld  be  eliniimil 

cd  fi-oni  tlio  political 

future  of  the  l'hili]>piiie  Isl 

unds,  and  that  the 

a  govcrntiicnt  had  the  ghowt  of  a  chance.      Far 

United  States  should  take  th< 

■  jihice  of  S]iiiin  and 

from    iH'ing   full    (.f    nnjicri  alia  tic   dreama    and 
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ambitions,  the  people  of  the  United  .Stattis  were, 
'of  ftll  people  on  earth,  the  moBtentii-ely  devoid  of 
any  such  longiDgs.  Gentlemen  like  Mr.  Carne- 
gie, Mr.  Schurz,  and  the  solicitous  Bostonians  of 
^e  An ti- Imperialist  League,  have  simply  been  so 
very  macb  preoccupied  with  the  expression  of 
their  own  point  of  view  that  it  has  apparently 
not  ocoomd  to  them  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  combating  what 
has  bad  no  exiatence  except  in  their  own  excited 
ittu^^mdions.  Nobody  in  the  United  States  has 
sbown  Hiy  unseemly  wish  to  lord  it  over  tlio 
Uali^a,  On  the  contrary,  the  ruling  sentim<;nt 
has  beOB  the  feeling  that  it  was  undoubledly  the 
bi in! limn  of  the  United  States  to  stand  by  those 
Halfty*  aod  to  see  that  they  should  reap  sonio 
reftUy  sabatantial  benefits  from  the  disap|>earanco 
Vl  their  Spanish  oppressors.  As  matters  stood, 
then,  diemily  means  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Fbilippine  Islands  and  the  development  of 
the  Filipino  race  along  the  line  of  its  supposed 
aapiratioaB  could  be  achieved,  lay  in  the  out-and- 
out  oewion  of  the  islands  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States.     This  was  the  necessary  first  stop. 


It  was,    in  i 


r  opinion. 


unfortunate 


■*'**"  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  could  i 
see  thia  as  clearly  as  Senator  Gray  saw  it.  He, 
however,  had  been  in  the  responsible  position  of 
helping  to  make  the  treaty.  Tt  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed  that  there  are  any  well-known 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  who,  if  they 
bad  been  in  Senator  Gray's  place  at  Faris,  would 


not  Jiave  reached  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 
Katifying  tlie  treaty  when  the  facta  were  rightly 
understood  did  not  carry  with  it  any  decisions 
whatever  touching  the  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Thilippines.  It  was  simply  a 
preliminary  to  be  observed  before  the  country 
could  proceed  to  have  any  policy  at  all.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Senators  were  not  able 
to  look  at  it  in  this  light,  so  that  tliey  might 
have  ratified  the  treaty  first  and  talked  about 
Amoricau  [wlicy  afterward.  ;hat  would  have 
been  the  logical  order  of  procedure.  The  Sena- 
torial minority,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in 
that  light.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  thought 
seriously  discreditable  that  the  Senate  should 
hold  the  treaty  a  full  month  befoi-e  reaching  a 
vote.      Minorities  must  be  allowed  to  talk. 


fur         ours  has  been  tending  is  simply  this  : 
Afuinaino.    _^j[  ^jj^  oirmunstances  of  the  delay  at 
Washington  were  of  a  sort  that  ought   to  have 
made  Aguinuldo  the  more  friendly,  rather  than 
the  less  friendly,  toward  the  United  Slates,    For, 
unquestionably,    the    Senatorial  discussion  only 
served  to   bring  out  ever  more  clearly  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United   States  to  exploit  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  for  their  own  purposes,  regardless 
of  the  wishes  and  well-being  of  the  native  in- 
habitants.     Aguiiialdo  and  his  friends,   if  they 
had  been  nnselflshly  desirous  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of   the    Phihppine   people,    might 
well  have  awaited  the  deliberate  processes  of  the 
Senate    with    entire    compo- 
sure J  for  it  was  certain  that 
it  the  treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied   and  the  United  States 
should  accept  the  cession  of 
the  Philippines,    the  natives 
would  in  the  future  have  to 
deal  with  a  just  and  liberal 
government.      If.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  United  States 
Senate  should  have  decided 
at  the  end  of  its  remarkable 
debate  to  modify  the  Philip- 
pine   article    of    the    treaty, 
there  was   no   reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rights  and  in-- 
terests  of  the  natives  would 
not  be  carefully  safeguarded 
before     the    United    States 
should  have  relinquished  Ma' 
nilat    llius  in  either  case  the 
KilipinoB    had     no    possible 
ground    for    making  war 
against    the  United   States. 
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Our  presence  in  tlio  i.slands  liad  Ix-cn  a  groat 
boon  to  Ihu  inliahiuiiU.  It  wus  n-a.'sonaiile  tlial 
we  sliouM  Ijc  allowed  some  linio  in  which  to 
develop  and  oxjilain  uiir  plans  mid  intuntiuns. 

^__         Til."   a.'ti.m    of    Acuiiialfl.i    aix)    liis 
Oitinaimortiis  txr.wv&U    111    pri'cipitiitinn    an    attHi:k 

npctwty  prcivo  tliat  llw  Kilipinns  may  not  in  duo 
time  becoiuii  as  tU  for  siilf-(jovcrnnii;nt  as  the 
Japanese  lli.'nisclvcri.  Hut  it  certainly  does 
demonstrate  dwirly  lUn  fai;l  iliat  lln.'  i)rc'srut  in- 
Burjrent  leaders  are  not  llio  men  wlio  eoiild 
eBlabliah  a  I'hilippim-  r.-piiidic  in  wliidi  the 
world  at  laryci  wimld  liiivi'  c.mlidrnce.  In 
ehort,  ii  lias  been  shown  licymid  all  i-imtroversy 
that  there  do  not  imw  i^xisl  in  (he  Pbilijipino 
Islands  the  eleiiieiils  oiil  of  wlii.-)i  a  r^iiilablo 
autonomous  ^"'■'''"iiuciit  <-r]iild  powsildy  1hi  ereat- 

ceplional  sort,  as  was  shown  in  tin-  iiiten-wtiiiK 
charac'ter  sketdi  of  liiln  that  w.;  |.,iblisli,.d  last 
iiioiuh  ;  but  bo  is  not  a  Wasliinfri.oii  nor  yft  a 
Saw  Marliii  or  a  Unlivar.  lie  aid  his  yoinif; 
aosociules  do  not  nitik  favorably,  in  our  jud^- 
went,  with  tlie  U'st  of  the  eoiiti-iiiporaneous 
younn  ('uban  h'adeiN.  some  of  wlioui  are  de- 
Bcrined  in  a  sketeb  ibal  will  be  found  elsewher.! 
in  this  niimU;r  of  the  Kbvikw  ok  Ukvikws.      If 

would  have  seen  plainly  that  Adniirid  Owey, 
who  had  bmii^rht  him  back  to  the  I'liilippines 
last  May,  and  but  for  whom  the  Kilipino  in 
surrtK'tion  was  hopelessly  dead,  was  entitled  to 
his  complete  and  unlimited  cotiiidi!iiee  and  co- 
operation. 


Tht  Flimlnoi 


The  Filipinos  have  no  such  claims  on 
the  score  of  their  revoliuionary  record 
*"«"""''"""■  as  the  Cubans.  The  Philippine  [M.pu- 
lation  is  almost,  if  not  (piite,  six  times  as  j^niat 
ae  that  of  t.'ulia;  but  the  I'liilippine  iiisurriH^tiim 
of  IKllC  di<i  not  occur  until  Spain  was  well  pre- 
occupied in  ('ulia  and  wassendinf;  the  };reat  bulk 
of  her  troojis  to  that  islaml.  Thus  the  (!ul>an 
patriots,  led  by  Come/,  and  his  associati's,  wiTe 
fijchtinK  afiainst  an  army  of  2l)().(ll)l>  Siianish 
soldiers.  The  Kilijiinos.'on  the  contrary,  with 
their  vastly  hirjjer  [Hipulation  to  array  against 
the  Spanish,  bad  to  face  a  comjiaratively  small 
Eurojiean  army.  A  f;oo<I  many  of  the  native 
troops  enrolled  under  S[Huiish  ()fficer.'*  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  tlie  ins\irnents.  Nevertheless, 
the  Spaniards,  luider  (ien.  I'rimo  ile  Hivera, 
completely  quelled  the  insiirreclion,  and  Agui- 
naldo  and  the  other  insur^i'iit  chiefs  by  agree- 
ment left  the  islands.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  reflect  upon  the   courage  or  [lertinacity  of 


these  insurgents.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  remuk 
that  they  renewed  the  rebellion  only  after  Ibe 
Tniied  States  had  virtually  jiaralyzed  the  Spui- 
i.sh  power  in  the  islands.  In  Cul>a,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  insurgeuta  had  fought  against  enor- 
mous od<U  for  more  than  three  years  when  the 
I'nited  States  went  to  war,  and  it  was  undiiubt- 
eiUy  their  purpose  to  go  on  single-handed  i(  the 
I'nited  Slates  had  not  come  to  their  aid.  Agai- 
naldo's  insurgent  army  in  the  Philippines  ii  one 
that  has  U'eii  recruited  and  armed,  in  the  mtin, 
since  [he  capture  of  Manila  by  the  United  State*. 
A  very  considerable  part,  indeed,  of  Aguinaldo's 
forces  bail  l>ecn  gathered  after  the  signing  of  the 
peaee  protocol.  Aguinaldo  had  pretended  that 
while  the  I'nited  States  would  be  highly  wel- 
come in  the  I'liilippines,  the  islands  would  not 
willingly  |>ass  into  tlie  hands  of  any  other  power. 
He  was  ilierefiire  holding  tflgether  an  army  in 
order  to  be  able  to  n-sist  any  other  disposition 
that  S|>ain  might  attempt  to  make  in  case  tht 
liniled  Stat»«  should  prefer  to  withdraw.  Hi*  .. 
attack  upon  the  army  of  the  I'nited  States  wai  ", 
clearly  an  net  of  treachery,  ami  his  intelligence 
is  too  great  to  admit  the  eharitablo  sup^xisition  ' 
that,  this  attack  was  dui-  to  a  niisunderstanding. 
His  complete  failure  will  have  forfeited  the  con- 
thlence  of  the  I'liilippine  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  humane  treatment  of  the  many  bun-  ' 
dr<>ds  of  insurgent  war  prisonere  captured  by  the  ' 
.American  army  will  have  served  a  very  useful 
pur|xise  in  sliowing  the  natives  that  the  Ainer-  '. 
icans  know  how  to  be  kind  as  well  as  linn, 

».  (ieneral  Otis  is  perhajm  the  beet  mm  • 
tiie  American  army  for  the  partic- 
ar  situation  that  has  to  be  faced  Bt 
the  present  linui  in  the  Philippines.  He  under- 
stands how  to  deal  with  men  as  well  as  he  under- 


,.T*, 
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stands  che  art  of  warfare.      Under  ]\\s  general 
autUority,  willi  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  other 
able  offiuers  associated  with  hiin,  the  hardy  West- 
ern volunteers  who  make  np  tlie  (ireater  jjart  of 
our  army  in  the  Philippines  have  l>eeii  so  trained 
and   disciplined   that   tliey  are  very  possibly  the 
most  efQcieiit  soldiers  at  the  presi'ut  moment  that 
can  l>e  found  anywhere  in  thi'  world.     General 
Otis'   long   experience    in    tlii'  West    had  made 
him  thoroughly  acqtiainleil  with  every  element 
of  the  population,      lie  knows  liow  to  deal  with 
cowboys  and  he  has  hud  lii8  lill  of  Indian  fight- 
ing.     His  experieii''e  with  Indians  serves  him  iu 
excellent    stead    in 
fighting  the  Filipinos. 
whose  methods  are  in 
some  R'Spocts  not  un- 
like those  of  onrown 
aborigines.      General 
Otis    is    undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous 
figure  that  the  activi' 
lies  of  the  American 
army  in  the  past  year 
have  brought  into 
prominence.      He  is  a 
man   of  untiring  en- 
■    ergy,  of  sterling  char- 
acter,   oi    thoughtful 
and    studious   tastes, 
and  of  very  superior 
intellectual  endow- 
ments.     The   Ameri- 
can army  may  welt  be 

proud  of  him,  an<l  the     iluiu>,  tuk  sboilvu  uhv  ar  i 
country  may  feel  some 

such  confidence  in  him  as  it  feels  in  Admiral 
Dewey.  His  position  has  not  been  emliarrassod 
by  any  attempt  to  hamper  him  with  instructions 
from  Washington.  He  will  Ix*  thorfnighly  justi- 
fied, from  every  point  of  view,  in  continuing  en- 
ergetic measures  until  the  insurrection  is  entirely 
suppressed.  He  and  his  troops  were  as  lawfully 
and  rightly  occupying  their  quartei-s  at  Manila 
as  if  they  had  been  in  canip  at  San  Krancisco. 
Aguinaldo's  attack  was  alioniinable  and  wanton 
in  its  treachery,  and  it  has  )nerited  sev.'re  pun- 
ishment. The  complete  pacilicalion  of  the  isl- 
ands will  probably  be  brought  aliout-at  ;i  much 
earlior  day  for  this  clearing  of  the  atmosphere. 


-.    .  ,.       Tlio   lesson  which  the    lagal   : 
af        gents  rec»!iv'"'   -■"    "'■•   ■—t-i-" 


of 
Manila  doubtless  served  t<i  render  the 
capture  of  Iloilo  much  easii^r  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  Visayan  insurgents  were 
in  possession  of  that  great  seaport,  arul  tlicy  had 
assembled  for  its  defense  an  army  nf  a  goiwl  many 


thousand  men.  Brig.  -Gen.  M.  P.  Miller  had 
been  sent  by  (Jeneral  (His  to  take  Iloilo,  with  the 
Bighteentii  United  Stales  Infantry,  the  Fitty- 
(irst  Ohio  Volunteers,  Battery  (i  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  .Artillery,  the  First  California 
\'olunteei's,  and  the  Fii-st  Tennessi'o  Volunteers. 
Some  of  our  men  had  been  obliged  for  many 
days  to  reniain  on  Ixiarti  the  transports.  It  had 
not  been  thought  desirable  to  bombard  Iloilo  or 
5>roceed  with  violent  measures  while  the  peace 
treaty  was  still  unratified.  After  the  events  of 
February  -1,  5,  and  6  at  Manila,  however,  and 
the  cabled  news  of  the  ratilication  of  the  treaty 


at  Washington  on  the  Gth.  word  was*  innne- 
diately  sent  by  Oenei-al  Otis  to  (lem^ral  Mil- 
ler which  gave  a  new  face  to  the  situation. 
The  insurgents  received  an  ultimatum,  by  the 
terms  of  which  they  were  to  evacuate  Iloilo  be- 
fore the  evening  of  the  11th,  under  penalty  of 
bombardment  and  assault.  On  the  specified  day, 
after  a  brief  bombardment,  the  insurgents  flred 
the  native  part  of  the  eily  and  withdrew.  The 
American  army  and  navy  suffenHl  no  losses,  and 
the  American  Hag  was  dulv  raised  over  the  second 
port  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands.  The  non-com- 
batant part  of  the  native  poimlation,  including 
influential  merchants,  will  Jiave  weh'omed  the 
a<iventof  an  American  adtLiinist ration  ;  and  with 
their  influence  it  is  to  l>e  believed  lliiii  no  ^n^at 
time  will  be  required  to  induce  the  sealini'd  in- 
surgent bands  in  the  Visayas  as  we'll  as  iu  Luzon 
to  give  up  the  iiopele.ss  fight.  Tii.i  native  move- 
ments are  not  unified,  and  Aguiiialdo  wus  not  in 
authority  over  the  insurgents  who  held  Iloilo. 
There  is  no  rational  basis  for  further  resistance. 
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■  Nobody  w)iiUl  have  imapinei]  a  year 

Tk^SSaat  ago  tliat,  a.i  ft  result  nf  our  riKhte<ms 
thtUUxdi.  ,i(.t,,riiiinati(>ii  to  jn-otiict  tlu'  rec-n- 
ctnira-lo"  in  Ciilw,  we  alioulil  williiu  a  twelve- 
month hav«  <ml.er<'il  upon  a  tlioniugli-poing 
cam[mij;ii  aKaiiist  tlL^^  nativ(!  races  for  ilie  ]m)89<'S- 
uf  tlie  nuiuerinis  islanils  cif  tiie  l'hilippin< 


an^liilM'lago.  Yet  tlia 
place  ;  imd  altliougli  it  \f 
kind  of  aur<-8sms  and  iron 
Prcsiiiont  M<'Iviidey'8  jiolic 


■netical  i 


prucia 


-  taking 
isy  to  phrase  tiie 
that  the  critics  of 
re  i-iiipUiyintr,  one 
In  vmn  for  a  man  who  ran  frame  a 
1(1  Ht'Ufiilili'  arfTument  ugtiinHt  doiii){ 
liat  in  now  beiti^  unilei'taken.  With 
inple  sui)])ly  of  liKht-draiiglit  [;uuboatH  for 
ttnterinjj;  the  mniiy  Khallow  harljors  uf  the  cliiot 
local  poi'ts  of  Luzon,  Pituay,  Negros,  Mindanao, 
and  viti'iouH  other  inlands,  and  with  tliu  consider- 
ahh!  r<'i.-nf.ircc'iui-uts  of  soldierH,  ships,  and  niili- 
larv  aiid  naval  nupplies  that  have  heon  sent,  our 
fully  trusted  leaders,  Dewey  and  Otis,  will  pnr- 
siK.'  a  Ru-ift  and  firm  course  in  estahliiihing  the 
autiiority  i)f  the  [Tnitcd  Stales.  Wliuroupon 
tliei-e  wi'll  folhiw  the  lifst  times  U>r  thu  Filipinos 
ihat  they  have  over  known.  I'ri'siilent  McKin- 
ley's  sjKHM-h  at  Uostoti  on  February  10  I^'fore  the 
Homo  Market  (.'lub  was  not  only  an  eloquent 
defense  of  liis  policy,  hut  a  {lerfeutly  sane  and 
satisfactory  at^connt  of  the  situation.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  hesitato,  to  doubt,  or 
to  lie  lialf-licarted.  This  nounti'y  is  doing  its 
duty,  an<l  the  results  will  viuilicate  the  policy 
pursued.  Hefoi-e  t!io  end»of'  the  pn'S(.>nt  month 
General  Otis  will  have  twenty-live  Ihousand  sol- 
diers, and  the  roU'llion  will  bo  l)rought  to  an 
011(1  in  viTvshoit  order.  What  Mr.  Kipling  calls 
tJK^  "white  man's  burden"  will  bt^  borne  niait.- 
fnllybythi-  Americans  now  Hwelt.-ritig  in  the 
tropical  heat  of  r,UKon. 


The  Trtaty 


peace  treaty  was  duly  ratified 
on  Feliruary  (!  by  a  vote  which  gave 
"•'"""■  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  to  spare.  The  opponents  of  rati- 
licati(ui  were  nearly  all  Democrats  ;  tlie  excep- 
tions were  Senators  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
country  for  uiure  than  a,  year  Las  looked  upon 


,.( 


Senator  Hale's  [Misilii. 

n  as  a  piirctly  personal  one. 

untvlaied   („  any  con 

sisieiit   [irinciples  of  public 

action.  .    Tbi-  wittv  re 

mark  that  Host-on  is  "not 

a  place,  lint  ;i  stal'e  ..l' 

mind  "  has  been  very  fro- 

([iii'dlly  J'f  [leiited  in  ci 

.uriecliou  with  the  peculiftP 

]H>li'nii('s  tliiit   ci'i'iiiiii 

n.-slonian  and  Maaaachv- 

BOtls  people  have  fuln 

liriati'd  against  the  treaty; 

and  in  llmt  siimc  sen 

se  it  would  s(teni  to  be  true 

that  SeuHtoi-  lloai-s  i 

negative  vote,  like  his  bril- 

liant  :<iid  nieiiKiral.le  i 

-pi'cches  in  the  debate,  was 

the   expression  of  a  c 

ertaiii  pliuse  of  intellectual 

artivity,  iH-ariiiK   no 

•■lose    relation   to  practical 

affliils  nr  .■orici-ete  stji 

It's  man  ship.      Tliose  Demo- 

criitfi    ill    the    Setmlc 

whu  jxif^sess  a  particularly 

cleiir  >,'nisi>   ii|>(>ri    li.i 

■eigii    atTairs.    like  Senator 

Mi.r^'itti  and    Scimior 

<Jray.   strongly  supported 

thceaty.      The    „,,p 

..siiion  was.  led  by  Senator 

(if.rman.  of  Maryland, 

,  whose  views  on  Urge  mat- 

ters  of  public   policy 

had  never  previously  been 

regarded  as  of  conchii 

live  weight      Mr.  Gorman, 

who  for  Ko  many  year 

-«  was  the  arbiter  of  Demo- 
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cr&tic  politics  in  Maryland,  liad  lost  his  prestige 
at  home,  and  having  failed  of  reelection  was 
about  to  retire  from  public  life  on  March  4.  His 
attempt  to  defeat  the  treaty  was  generally  re- 
Oiarded  as  an  effort  to  reinstate  himself  as  a 
leader  of  the  national  Democracy  upon  an  issue 
which  might  lift  him  into  prumineneo  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  next  year  in  rivalry  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  had  very  sensibly  from  the  begin^ 
ning  perceived  and  stated  that  the  only  logical 
thing  to  do  waa  to  ratify  the  treaty  first  and 
then  proceed  afterwards  to 
discusa  the  question  of  a 
Philippine  policy. 

_  At   the  last  mo- 

MeEifrg     ment,    when    the 
RtsoiMim.    f^(g  yf  jjjg  treaty 
hung  in  the  balance  and  its 
opponents  believed  that  they 
had  securely  rallied  the  req- 
uisite   number   of    votes    to 
defeat  it,   Mr.  McEnery,   of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  McLaii 
rin.  o(  South  Carolina,  canic 
over   to  the  side  of  ratifica 
tion.      They  were  induced  to 
change  their  position  by  tlu' 
iBsurance    which    certain 
friends  of   the  treaty  gave 
them  that  a  resolution  intro 
4Boed  some  time  previously 
by  Mr.    McEnery  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate.     Va- 
rious   resolutions    had    been 
debated    for  several    weeks, 
having  for  their  purpose  the 
expression  of  the  viiiws  of  the  Senate  touching 
the  future  policy  of    the    LInited    .States  in   the 
Philippines,     Of  all  these,  the  one  that  was  ac- 
quiesced in  was  the  least  objectionable  and  clear- 
ly the  moat  nearly  in  accord  witli  the  sentiments 
of    Congress  and    the  country.      In    accordance 
with  private  and  informal  agreements,  Senator 
McEnery's  resolution  was  passed   in  the  Senate 
by  the  small  vote  of  26  to  22  on  February  14. 
It  reads  aa  follows  : 

Retoived,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  Ameriwi  in  Coiigress  b»- 
semUed,  That  by  the  ratillcRtion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  it  is  nut  intenilnl  to  incDrpomte  the  Inbab- 
Itantn  of  the  Ptiitippine  iHlniidH  into  citixeiiHliip  of  the 
Ualt«d  States,  nor  is  It  inteiiilnl  to  itermaiieutly  annex 
Bsld  islands  as  an  integral  iwirt  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  but  It  is  Hie  intention  iif  the  United 
!;tat«s  to  eetabliahon  KH<d  iHlanibafHivernment  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  conditions  uf  the  inhnliitAnto  of  said 
islands,  to  prepare  them  for  local  t>elf-K<ivemment,  and 
In  dne  time  to  make  such  [lis[)oKitlon  of  said  islands  as 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  vote  has 
no  binding  significance,  and  represents  merely 
the  sentiment  of  those  individual  Senators  who 
actually  voted.  They  might  exactly  as  well 
have  stated  their  views  in  the  newspapers,  so  far  as 
any  determination  of  the  country's  policy  is  con- 
cerned. The  present  Congress  expires,  by  limi- 
tation, on  March  4.  Its  successor,  chosen  last 
Novemlier,  was  elected  with  very  considerable 


rHK  TREATY.— Frora  the  iStraid  (New  Yorki. 

reference  to  the  issue  raised  by  what  is  called 
the  "  expansion  "  policy.  Its  actions  wfll  doubt- 
less have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  deiermtning  the 
nature  of  the  American  administration  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  But  nothing  could  well 
seem  tnore  fatuotis  and  useless  than  f()r  a  few 
individuals  at  the  present  luoiuent.  Iiefore  the 
country  has  had  an  opportunity  fairly  to  acquaint 
itself  with  the  Philippine  situation,  to  endeavor 
to  lay  down  the  lines  of  the  country's  permanent 
policy.  There  is  nothing  sensible  U>  do  but  to 
proceed  stei>  by  step.  i'osfcrity  will  L-o  very 
much  liettor  prepamd  to  settle  its  own  iinestians 
than  are  the  pivscnt  miunbers  of  tin'  I'nited 
States  Senate  to  shape  future  ovciil!^.  The 
McEnery  resolution,  howevi^r,  shuts  tm  dnni-s 
and  umioubtetlly  expresses  (hi"  ]>jcseiit  vit-\vs  of 
a  large  number  of  people.  (Vrtaitily  nobodv  pro- 
poses lo  admit  the  I'hilippiiu's,  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts,  into  the  American  foderal  union.  The  Mc- 
Enery resolution  was  not  voted  upon  iiy  t  lie  House. 
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fonned  American  visionaries  wlio  were  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  tbat  President  McKinley's  policy 
inesnt  a  wicked  enBlaveinent  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
that  it  was  our  duty  at  once  to  rtjoognize  Agui- 
naldo,  Agoncillo,  and  the  rest  as   ihe  responsi- 
ble h«adB  of  an  actually  eBlaUisliod    '•  licpiiblica 
Filipina."     These  American  citiiwns  meant  no 
harm  ;  but  they  were  actually  engani'il  in  a  mis- 
chievous business,  l«!eause  tliey  wef(!  helpiii(!:  to 
give  this  inexperienced  and  imiierfectly  educated 
young-  Slalay  stranger  a  wliflly  false  conception 
ot  the  real  feeling  i>t  the  people  of  the  United 
States,      Whether  or  not  he  urged  Aftuinaldo  to 
precipitate  hostilities,  it  isuniiuuUeilly  tntc  that 
Agoncillo'a  advices  from  this  conniry  ^avc  ilie 
insurgent  leaders,  who  were  carrying  on  their 
operations  at  Malolos.  in  the  island  lA  Luzon,  an 
entirely  mistaken  idea.      Agonciiln    made    con- 
siderable   use    of    the    printing-press    while    at 
Washington,  and  although  iiis  nieninriiils  r'>  i}ie 
riecretary  of  State  and  to  the  Seiiaiu 
were  ignored    in  official  quarters, 
ihey  were  given  to  the  newspapei-s 
and  distributed  in  pamplilet  form. 
They    do   not   compare    favorably 
with  the  manifestoes  that  the  Cu- 
lian  delegation  was  wunt  to  issue. 


„.        The 

Site  of       fact 
OurArn,y.     ^,,^^ 

the  rapid  expan- 
siun  of  the  army 

WARTI   DUHOUS  |;|st       SpHng       WaS 

(Of  the  Filipino  delcKnllon,)  ilue  to  the  patri- 


men  who  enlisted  for  the  war  has  made  it  obvious 
that  a  corresponding  shrinkafie  must  occur  wiien 
the  war  is  technically  ileelarci  at  an  eml.  Within 
a  few  days  or  weeks  the  exchange  with  Spain  of 
formal  notices  of  treaty  ratilication  will  U;  re- 
garded as  legallv  complVting  llic  jHTioil  of  war. 
But  there  will  still  he  noeileil  a  good  tiiany  more 
soldiers  than  the  nnmlier  that  had  been  com- 
prised in  the  maximum  legal  strength  of  our 
regular  army  previous  to  the  war.  It  was  sup- 
posed a  few   weeks  ago   that  there  would    lie    no 


difficulty  in  carrying  a  measure  through  Con- 
gress providing  for  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
army.  The  so-called  Hull  bill,  bearing  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  in  charge  of  army  matters,  has  ha<i 
the  snpiion  of  the  President  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Under  its  terms  the  President  woUld 
have  authoritv  to  enlist  an  armv  up  to  a  ma.ximum 
of  100,000  men.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on 
January  :n  U  a  vote  i>f  108  to  I'^.J  :  but  it  found 
the  Seiiate  obstinate,  in  spito  of  the  efforts  of 
.Senator    Hawley.    ehairrann    of    the   eoiumittfe. 
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has  become  evident  that  with  the 
e.xercise  of  good  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  Culian  matters,  we  shall 
lie  able  rapidly  to  turn  over  to 
tlie  ('iiban  people  the  maintenance 
of  oilier,  so  that  American  troo|>s 
may  !«  safely  withdrawn  in  a 
short  time.  A  strong  force  will 
bo  ret|uire<i  in  the  Philippines 
for  a  limited  period  ;  but  after  a  reasonable  oji- 
portnnity  has  l>een  given  the  Filipinos  to  un- 
derstand the  spirit  and  pur|«)se  of  American 
methods,  we  shall  need  large  bodies  of  I'niled 
States  troops  there  no  more  than  the  Knglish  need 
European  armies  to  govern  the  .^trails  Set.tle- 
mentu  or  the  Dutch  to  maintain  authuritv  in 
Java.  What  we  do  need  un^piestionably  is  a 
moderate  incivase  in  the  size  of  our  standing 
army,  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  efliciency 
of  our  iniliiia  organization,  a  material  increat't- 
in  the  niimlxir  of  young  men  edncatj'd  as  oflicei-s. 
the  employment  of  regular  olTicers  in  some 
extent  in  connection  witli  the  Xationid  (inard 
organization,  and.  in  short,    tlie  uininTeuaiice  of 

filled  up  in  ease  of  war.  The  a|>|inia<'h  of  the 
eiiil  of  the  session  had.  as  this  nuinber  of  the 
UEvrKW   was  being  i-loseii    for  tlie  press,    occa- 
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wlii(!)i  HuuiHscded  ill  getting  the  measure  entan- 
glwl  in  tlie  inuslms  of  conlrdvc-rsy  over  matten 
of  (l<;tail.  TriiiiHCuiitini^ntal  railrnsiln  have  always 
lM!Cii  llio  iiiDHt  (langiiroiiB  ^lU'inios  of  the  project. 
anil  tliny  know  liow  to  work  for  confusion  and 
ddity  without  ntii^'aring  ii]>on  tho  aceiie.  It  is 
to  !»■  liOjH^a  that  thr  further  delay  of  the  canal 
umhTlnkiiiK  may  ii'sull  in  tho  atloption  of  the 
idi;al  nicihod  nf  (Mirist ruction  and  control.  More 
iiiijHjrlrtiit  tij  Ihi'  I'liitcd  ScatcB  than  the  Annex- 
ation of  til,-  l'liili|ii>im-s  or  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico 
would  I"'  tlic-  iiiit)i'.\ation  of  a  strip  across  the 
('(■ntnil-Aiiii'riciin  islhtniis,  induding  Lake  Nic- 
aragua and  H  ft'w  miles  of  shore  line  on  both 
coiiHls.  Tilt!  iirniy  and  navy  of  thb  United  States 
might  thi'ii  with  the  iitmoFit  rant  and  delitaention 
di'c'i'li' upon  tlu^  Ih'sI  [iIhuh  for  a  canal;  ud  it 
fhoidd  Ix'  diri-i'lly  ctmstnicted  by  the  Qoreni- 
mi'iil.  Far  from  U'ing  a  biirditnsonie  expense, 
it  wonhi  Ih'  h  nmgiiilici-iit'.tnvitttinent.  Sanator 
.M<frgiin  had  Huofcdwl,  latt;  in  Kidirnary,  in  hav- 
ing liis  ciiiiid  hill  attached  dh  a  rider  to  the.rugu- 
hir  rivi'f  and  harhor  apjuiipriation  bill.  But  with 
S|wiiki-j-  Herd  as  till-  unyiidding  0)il>oncnt  of  the 
cunal  i>lan,ihi^initiii.'diut<.'i'ros[icctsc!uined  forlorn. 
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I'ourl -martial  which  tried  Eagan, 
cunKnissHrygi'ni-ral,  for  conduct 
I'coniing  an  olHcer  and  a  gentle- 
man, fotind  him  guilty.  Thi.  ptnialty  prescribed 
by  law  for  bin  offtjnue  is  iHamissal  from  the  army. 
The  L'rc-sidciit  of  Ihe  l'nii<>d  ,'<tati-H  has  power  to 
miligatii  111.-  p.-naliy,  and  Mr.  McKinley  exer- 
I'isi'd  thai  power.  Kagaii,  instead  of  being  die- 
missed,.  WHS  siis]n'iid.-.i  for  the  live  ur  six  years 
thai  i-.-iiiiiiiicii  liei'm-.'  h.-  woidd  go  upon  the 
n'lir.'d  lisi  liv  renson  of  having  reached  the  limit 
.if  ag.'.  II. ■  retiiiiis  the  title  of  coiiimissary-gen- 
.-ra),  .Iraws  the  full  salary  of  t.li.-  office,  $5,S00  a 
year,  aiicl  is  exenipi  fmni  all  obligation  to  render 
any  siTviee.  Tln>  work  of  the  cuinmiasary- 
geiii-ral  must  now  Ih>  ihiue  for  a  term  of  years 
hy  u  man  who  will  .'iijov  neither  the  full  rank 
i  mull,  as  it  liappens,  is 


Coh  .lol 

.if  li.nni 


.   W.' 


if   the   i-aiial,      that  t 


e  reputation 

>J'  e.luealion  and  ability,  with 
i|iiiililii'iiiions  for  tlie  business 
nny  with  food.  Iliu  country 
y  M|>proliiiti'in  of  Mr.  McKin- 
tietit  of  S.I  Ihigrant  an  offender 
r  s  commissary -general.  That 
sei-ved  111  increase  the  uneaai- 
y  iiv.'r  what  is  deploired  as  an 
I  domiiiaHon  at  Washington 
g  ilu!  ,.i:,iil.'  and  reputation  of 
iking  .:oinp.-Lent  officers  feel 
'afe  uiil(>sH  they  are  personally 
cal  patrons. 
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„  .  The  army  muiiiry  commission,  wl  uh 
OMm/jtiwi'i  began  its  work  sotiit.-  months  &no 
*"*^-  by  appoiiiDiient  of  the  President 
»iid  [>erraitted  itself  to  1«^  used  as  tlie  vehicle 
throu^ch  which  Eagaii  gave  fortli  liis  elahoralc 
vulgarities,  made  its  rejwjri  on  >Vljruary  8.  Tiit- 
inquiry  had  been  undertaken,  as  was  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  suhjecting  the  management  of 


Till- 


■  goviirii 


the  war  to  a  closu  and 
War  Dei>artment  of  ih 
brauch  of  tin'  most  powi 

tnent  on  the  face  of  tlio  earth  :  and  in  a  tx-rioi 
of  foreign  war  tliis  t>ar(iculitr  di'parlment  i: 
potent  Ijeyond  all  the  others.  Tlic  pi-nphO'es 
i{iialified  to  throw  liglit  iijhiii  Miislnk''K  and  mis 
deeds  in  the  maniiiiiitiient  nl  tin-  war  were,  fo 
,   part,  offircrM   an-l    suldiiTs  ;    Imt   thcs. 
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Golicitudc  tlie   protefliim  anil  I'liconrafrunieni  v 

those  witnesses  who  mifilK  throw  light  upon  tli 

itifttters    to   be    investifr:;ti'd.      This    is    esactl; 

what  President    McKiidcy's  comniisi^ion  did  nJ 


do.  IT II fortunately,  from  the  very  outset  it  acted 
as  if  its  one  object  was  to  protect  the  War  De- 
partment against  aspersions.  Ko  extraordinary 
seemed  its  zeal  and  its  bias  against  fault-finders 
where  it  ought  to  have  lx'<m  at  leasit  as  fair  as  a 
tnbnnal  of  justice,  that  its  labors  produced 
tiic  very  opposite  effects  from  those  that  it  ap- 
pf'iired  to  desire.      The  nianagemeiit  of  the  war 

liev<>d,  e.ici*dingly  cWdilable  to  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  and  to  the  adniinisiration.  But  the  ini'iliods 
bv  which  thi.«  ccmimiasion  has  souglit  to  licliithc 
reputation  of  the  administration  have  U-m  dam- 
HKiiig  mthcr  lliun  helpful.  It  would  scarcely 
seem  worth  while  to  review  in  detail  the  liixliiitis 
r  they  will  not  settle  any 


of  the 
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V  tlie 
will 


one  thing  th 
givMliiscmnmission 
a  lasting  place  in  tlie 
history  of  the  war 
will  l)e  its  praise  of 
the  aniiy  lieef  in  the 
face  of  testimony 
from  a  great  host  of 
officers  wlio  were  in 
iinme<liate  command 
of  many  thousands 
of  men.  tn  the  effect 
that  their  soldiers 
were  furnished  with 
canned  la^ef  that  was 
not  only  lacking  in 

positively  nauseat' 
ing,  ami  the  direct 
cause  of  H  good  deal 
of  army  sickness. 
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ujion  which  (ieneral 
Miles  has  appirently 
staktnl  his  military 
reputation.  It  hen 
now  gone  (.)  a  regu- 


of      ought  at  the 


set  of  the  culnplaints 
to  have  ben  eoni- 
mitte.1.  This  hoard 
is  composed  of  the 
following  officers  : 
Maj.-tien.  .las,  F. 
Wade,   llrig.-(ien. 
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George  W.  Davis.  Ctil.  (JeorKc  Gillospic,  Liout.- 
Col.  George  U.  Dhvls,  n-conlnr.  It  iH-gan  its 
investigation  on  h'ubritary  I".  TIk;  "War  Dc;- 
partiuoiit  htua  felt  very  liittui-  towani  (Jeniiral 
Miles,  aii'l  dw^ply  aggrii(vfi<i  btttwiBit  ln!  tjavo  to 
the  newspapers  his  collei-timi  of  testimony  from 
army   Ddlcers,  slinwinsr  tlie    l.a'iness   .)f   the  so. 


(Member  of  tl 


y  boHnl  ul  inrjiiEr)'.) 
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jmriiie  ajTHnjremeiit,  t^i  ovt-rsee  the  goTemmental 
atTairs  of  that  little  group  which  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Navigator's  Islands,  and  whicb  it 
ily  ealJeil  Samoa.  Tlmse  islandB  lie  on  • 
Ijitwi^en  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand,  at 
ay  point.  Tliu  Ciermaiis,  who  are  in- 
n^iy  for  islatidu  ami  eolonies,  have  for 
l"'en  iryin^t  t"  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
d  H  fi'w  weeks  ago  tliey  l)ehaved  in  i 
.oi-diiiaiy  manner.  Mataafa,  who  had 
.elf  tronbliwome  as  a  rebel  chief'  and 
aiil,  had  lii^'H  sent  away  to  another 
slancis  Hijiiii-  ywars  ago.  He  wm  al- 
lack   last  year,  under 


<lid   nut   kei'] 
MaJietoH    di< 


cnnsjiire  or  make  trouble.  He 
liise,  it  is  said,  and  when  . 
le  ti'ilxts  were  face  to 
1  till.'  choice  ijf  his  successor,  Ha- 
pi-i'parcd  to  make  it  appear  that 
|j<:  was  the  eluet  of  tli«  nation.  Thii  waa 
iHspiited  l>y  tho  supporters  of  the  eon  and 
heir  of  tlie  late  King,  and  in  accordance  with 
tlie  tripartite  treaty  ihe  rival  claims  had  to  be 
siilimitled  to  the  chief  jnstice  of  the  ielandi, 
wlioso  decision  was  to  be  final  and  accepted  on 
all  hands.  Nuw  tt  hapiH'ns  that  the  chief  jus- 
tice is  an  j\iiie!ican — Judge  William  Chambers, 
of  f;outh  Carolina.  The  direct  represeutatives 
of  the  treaty  powers  are  tho  thi-ee  consuls,  be- 
sides which  the  (iei'mans  control  the  office  of  tho 
pi-esident  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital 
town,  .Apia.  Tlie  Germans  had  formerly  been 
opp<M-il  to  MMiiLiifa  and  bis  pretem-ions.  hut  more 


called  "  canntKl  roast  Ix-cf  "  that  Jiad  boon  fur- 
nished to  their  troops.  I!ut  the  matter  was  a 
seriouB  one,  and  it  concerned  the  public.  If 
General  Miles  hail  not  given  this  tcstiiiKHiy  to 
the  news[>apers  and  thus  cn.'ateil  a  gii'at  Iwidy  of 
public  opinion  demanding  some  action,  there  is 
some  reasiin  to  fear  that  the  military  impiiry 
would  not  have  been  oniercd.  The  public  judges 
fairly  in  these  mattcTS  ;  ari<l  gi.od.  ral.her  than 
harm,  is  to  i>c  expected  from  the  fulh-sl  publicity. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  counlrv  lias  lest  coiilideiii-<! 
in  the  War   Department,  irri^spcctiv.!  of  '■  beef." 


I   not   praelii 
TtoJuHln     70,  lino,  mid      peopl.! 
SanM.       Htttt<-s,  the    r,l»,(MI(l,( 
and  the  40,(1110,11011  of  lircut  Hii 
deeply  into  the  miTils  I'f  i!iedis_ 
to  whether    Mataafa   oii^ht  ti>  be  king    or    tho 
young  heir  of  the   late   Midietoa.      .And  yet  the 


■  v.-ry 


"  Diin't  xnu  do  dat,  Bi 
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recently  they  ha<i  taken  liim  up  as  their  proUgi. 
The  English  ami  Americans,  on  liic  other  hanil, 
while  perfectly  reaily  to  accept  tin?  liccision  of 
Justice  Chambers,  wero  tindoubtoiily  liisiposeil  to 
favor  Mataafa"s  youtin  rival,  'I'uuvis  Malictoa.  Full 
descriptions  have  appeared  of  the  momentous 
scenes  in  the  court-room  of  Justice  Cliaiiil>ers 
while  the  tribesmen,  witli  their  aJvisi^rs  and 
legal  counsel,  were  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  respective  candidates  for  the  kingship.  Jus- 
tice Chambers  decided  against  Mataafa  on  De- 
cemher  31.  Whereupon  the  Germans  incited 
the  followers  of  Mataafa  to  make  war  upon  the 
adherents  of  Malietoa  II.,  the  latter  being  unpre- 
pared for  hostilities.  The  (Jerniaus  had  a  war- 
ship in  port  and  so  had  the  Knglish,  while, 
unfortunately,  the  Amerinans  had  none.  The 
captain  of  the  English  wai-ship  landed  marines 
and  guarded  the  chinf  justice  and  the  English 
and  American  inhabitants. 


jiromptly 


ApKar.  i^g  gg^^  ^,jjj,  ,1,^  aan\\v\  will  be.  T)ie 
important  thing  is  tliat  the  three  powers  which 
have  agreed  to  protect  Harnoa  should  send  there 
thoroughly  good  am!  able  men.  There  is  every 
reason  thus  far  to  Ijelieve  that,  in  Consul-fJeneral 
Osborne  and  Cliief  Justice  Chambers  the  United 
States  is  very  satisfm-torily  represented,  while 
England  also  lias  I)ad  an  excellent  consul  in  Mr. 
Mazae  and  an  eminently  efficient  naval  com- 
mander in  Captain  Hturdce.  of  the  Purpuisp..  Tt 
-  is   QOt   SO   certain  that    Uerma>iy   is    creditably 


represented.  In  one  of  the  Samoan  islands  the 
United  States  owns  a  valuable  harbor,  Pango 
Pango,  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  at  an  early 
day  as  a  coaling-station.  It  seems  probahle  that 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  made  in  1H89.  will  have  to 
be  revised  in  order  to  remove  the  liability  to 
friction.  The  German,  English,  and  American 
governments  are  all  investigating  the  facis,  and 
the  German  Government  is  said  to  have  given 
assurances  that  if  the  Germans  at  Apia  have  ex- 
ceeiicd  their  rights  under  tlie  treaty  tliev  will 
not  !>e  supported  ailSerlin.  Englisln-oT.inicrcial 
interests  are  much  larger  than  our  own  in  the- 
Kamoan  islands,  and  the  English  n^sidi-nls  aro 
pi^rlia|)S  ten  times  as  niimcrouH  as  the  .\merifaii. 
We  shall  in  any  case  retain  our  liohl  upon  I'angi* 
Pango  harbor,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  oiir 
Govcrnment  will  lie  disposed  to  nflinqui.sh  iis 
share  in  the  protectorate  of  the  group,  it  ought 
not  to  be  ]iossii.rle,  however,  that  the  jiractical 
working  of  a  little  arrangement  for  the  juitit 
oversight  of  a  few  thousand  South  Sea  Ishiiiders 
could  endanger  for  a  single  moment  the  good 
relations  between  great  powers.  And  vet  under 
existing  conditions  there  is  real  danger.  The 
recent  strife  reached  a  point  where  warahips  in 
the  harbor  might  easily  have  been  brought  inin 
action  against  each  other.  The  (iermans  have 
hoped  that  the  obvious  annoyances  of  the  tri- 
partite arrangement  might  dispose  England  and 
the  United  States  to  with<lraw  and  allow  Ger- 
many to  annex  the  group  ;  but  this  solution  is  not 
very  likely  to  bo  adopted. 

etrman  ''^'"o*  ^'^^  ""<'  must  be  nuide  an  ex- 
antttha  ample  of  coutentineut,  jieace,  and 
Umteii  Siattt.  g,,yj  Qi-j,.r^  -vMi  reasonable  liberty 
for  native  liabits  and  customs,  under  general 
control  ot  the  white  race.  American  influence 
has  accomplished  marvels  in  Hawaii  ;  English 
direction  has  comp!et(!ly  transformed  the  Fiji 
group  ;  Germany  has  bwn  notably  successful  in 
the  Marshall  islands  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
these  three  great  civilizing  powers,  anv  one  of 
which  could  take  excellent  care  of  Samoa,  sliouhl 
make  bad  work  of  it  wiien  they  attenjpt  to  do  it 
in  cooperation  with  one  another.  Jn  ihe  Heich- 
stag  at  Uerlin  on  Feliruary  11  the  foreign 
ministi^r,  Haron  von  Hiihiw,  made  a  notewortliy 
speech  on  the  relations  of  Germany  to  the  United 
States.  It  had  to  do  principally  with  trade 
questions  and  the  interpretation  of  corium-rcial 
treaties.  The  Germans  have  naiuridly  liccn 
somewhat  disturbed  over  the  enormously  rapid 
growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  jiarlicularly  over  the  relative  decline  of  the 
sale  of  (Jerman  goods  in  America,  "ur  differ- 
ential tariff  levied  upon  European  beet-sugar  to 
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countervail  tho  bounty  paid  to  tlio  prodiicisi-s  by 
the  German  ami  other  g(>veriim«iits  lias  biien 
particularly  oflenaivo  tu  lli<!  Gorman  agrarian 
party.  Harou  von  itiilow's  disuiission  of  that 
8ub]n(^t.  howeviT,  is  not  so  iiiti'nMtiiif!;  to 
Americans  as  his  ntiiiarks  upon  uth 
Spitakiuft  of  iho  (irnnau  scpiadr. 
rliilippillfa,      ho     declared     tlu.l     Gcr 


guided     sohily    by    ihi!    le^riliiiiiitii 

obliKatirjiis 

impiwtid     in    pmt.ictiiin    Gfnnaii    fin 

bjeels    and 

Goniiaii  trade  at  Manila,  ami  ihiit  (ic 

never  for  n  wiufile  moment  itisloyul   li 

1  III.'  dutii'S 

of   an   hononil.le   neutrulitv.      lie   ih-i 

lied   in  the 

most  eniphjitie  Tiiimnor  tln!  re])(ir1s  tht 

Li.  Germany 

Iiai)    in    luiy   m^ir r   lent  aid   In    i)i< 

i-    Kilipinris 

ajjainst  ih.;    AmiTi.-ans.      He    deelar.' 

d   that  the 

intercours.!  br-Hv,.,.u  llie  Geniiiin  and 

(lie  Am.-ri- 

can  naval  oiri.vts  at  Manihi  was  ehiirH 

el,.ri/ed  by 

u  spirit  of  inulmdroiirtesy.    llepvo.e. 

■d.'d  iw  fob 

\m 


'  Ariel 


I    the    [*h 


of    111,. 


ilh   the 


Isu  hope 


sht[>ii  wididr 

exccpl.ion  of  a  ijIii^iIi-  cruiser. 

that  the  waf.'iy  of  i  lerman  citixei 

under  Amcriiaii  proleetion,  an 

see  an  uninterrupted  further  development  iiC  inu 

trade  in  ihu  riiilii.pines  ami  ih.-  We^^l  Indies  un. 

dor  American  ruh-."     iiaron  von  Kidow  revi<-wi!.: 

in  a  very  interi'stitiji  nuinner  itixl  with  consiiii'r- 

able  eloquence   the  lonn  eonrse  of  friendly  n:- 

tationship  between  the   United  Slates  and  Ger 

many,  and  proclaimcdl  in  i-obust  and  strong  ternu 

that  tlicre  bail  bisen  nothing  in  the  |Hilitical  atti- 


tude of  the  Auieriean  Government  that  gave 
Germany  any  cause  for  objection,  and  he  couM 
flee  no  point  where  German  and  American  ia- 
Uirests  wei-e  likely  to  ntiHtt  in  hostility  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  I'riuce  Herbert  Biamarck 
jHirtidiiated  very  prominently  in  the  debate  that 
fnllijw(!d  Hnrcm  von  liiilciw's  formal  speech,  and 
assuiiLcd  an  attitude  nnexjiectedly  friendly  to  the 
I'nited  States.  Those  of  ub  in  thin  country  who 
would  cjjmpri'hend  tht!  (irrman  {wsition  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  the  faet  ibat  the  foremost 
((uestidiis  in  (iermany  at  pn'sent  are  economic 
ones.  The  (ienmin  natitm  bas  grown  very  rap- 
idly in  population  ilui'ing  tho  paat  quarter  cen- 
iiiry,  and  bas  develnperl  moro  rapidly  still  in 
manur;u:lureH  and  <:citnnieire.  The  eagerness 
among  tin- (Jermaris  for  opportunities  to  extend 
loreign  trade  se<-mK  well-nish  ferocious.  It  is 
ri'|ioried,  perhajis  without  any  warrant,  that 
llorlHTl  lii.-^imirck  is  to  be  pent  Ui  "Washington  as 
(lertnan  ainlMi.-!saiior,  Th<'re  is  amplo  evidence 
that  <ierman\'  wi.shes  to  nmlo  the  niischicf  of  last 
year,  and  regain  the  Amencai)  good  will. 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  must  natu- 
/or  rally  have  calloil  for  a  curtain  amount 

'"""'  of  lavv-iiLaking  at  Washington.  The 
desired  nufasure,  a  very  coniprelmnsivo  one,  for 
llic  establiHlinienl  of  a  K'rritorial  form  of  govem- 
iiieut  in  Hawaii,  wa.<<  framed  some  months  ago 
l>y  the  commission  compr)sed  of  Americans  and 
lia\vaii;ii}s,  the  a[i;H)intmi'nt  of  which  was  duly 
noii'il  l>y  the  ItKviKw  at  the  time.  This  measure 
WHS  ibily  imioduci'd  as  a  bill,  referred  to  the 
lloiLsii  <'omiiiiiiee  on  Territories,  and  favorably 
reporti'd.  Hut  so  great  has  been  the  congestion 
of  hiisiiie.-js  in  I'cmgress  tlilit  there  seemed  no 
prii,.:]«>(-t  vvliateviT  that,  the  Hawaiian  Ull  could 
possilily  ill' reachi'd  bel'oiv  the  expiration  of  the 
[iresi'iit  l"niy  on  .March  4.  The  Hawaiian  gov- 
enim.'iit  is  in  m.isl  adndrable  hands;  but  the  new 
stiiluH  |ir.iduc.>ii  by  anncxalion  raises  a  great 
miniber  of  le^id  qiifsiions  wliicli  can  scarcely 
lie  saiislieii  i>xrc|it  Kv  let,'islat ioiL  at  AVashington. 
.lustic,.  Kri'ar  itnil  several  olber  distinguubed 
llawaiians  hav>>  s[i<>nt  ihe  winler  at  Washing- 
ton, dcuntr  all  ill  ihcir  jiowcr  to  promote  en- 
actnieiils  in  i>iirsiiance  of  the  ucc-omplished  fact 
of  anncxalicin.  Hut  nothing  short  of  war  can 
aroiLiie  ( 'onfjrcss  lo  a  reeogniiion  of  emergencies, 
and  eveiyliody  believes  that  Hawaii  will  manage 
sonich.iw  In  liilc  over  minor  embarrassments 
and  kec|i  tlie  wheels  of  admiiiislration  running 
fmooildy  until  ilie  Kifty-sixth  < 'engross  can  dis- 
patch some  of  tlie  iinrinished  business  passed  on 
to  it  by  the  l-'ifty-liftb.  It  is  iM)88ible,  of  coutve, 
that  the  Hawaiian  bill  mav  yet  be  passed  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 
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J  „  The  ever -in  creasing  strife  over  tlie 
Pntidtntof  Dreyfus  question  and  tlie  daily  talk 
Franet.  ^f  monarcliical  revolution  in  France 
were  interrupted  od  Thursday  niglit,  February  1 6, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  President  Faure,  result- 
ing from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Tlie  prediction 
was  at  once  rife  that  the  occasion  would  be 
seized'  for  a,  Bonapartist  pronunciamento  and 
the  entry  of  a  pretender  on  horseback.  Quite 
contrary  lo  such  dire  forebodings,  however, 
a  lucid  interval  of  cairn  good  sense  was  provi- 
dentially vouchsafed  to  the  French  nation.  The 
turn  and  sundered  Republican  factions  saw 
the  necessity  of  agreeing  without  delay  upon 
a  presidential  successor  ;  and  they  reached  a 
sound  conclusion  in  a  spirit  of  fine  patriotism 
for  which  no  words  of  praise  are  too  strong. 
The  candidate  agreed  upon  was  M.  flmile  Lou- 
bet,  President  of  the  Senate.  Loubet  coiuea 
from  the  Rhone  Valley,  in  southeastern  France, 
and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  but  lie  has  been 
in  public  Ijfe,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
ot  ,  Deputies  and  afterward  as  a  Senator,  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  a  cabinet 
minister  in  the  early  part  of  I8S8  and  was 
prime  minister  in  189"2.  The  ministry  of  which 
he  was  the  head  went  into  rt^tirement  in  the 
strife  over  the  Panama  collapse.      Like  his  pre- 


decessor, M.  Faure,  the  new  president  is  a 
man  thoroughly  respected  by  all  parties  tor 
[lersonal  integrity,  all-around  abilities,  and  those 
<iomestic  virtues  that  the  French  ixniplc,  con- 
trary to  a  false  impression  entertained  in  other 
countries,  so  highly  esteem  in  a  public  man, 
Tiie  most  important  thing  to  be  noted  about. 
President  Loubet  is  liis  well-known  belief  that 
the  Dreyfus  case  ought  by  all  means  to  1«  re- 
vised, and  that  the  civil  order  should  prevail 
over  the  military  in  times  of  peace.  The  elec- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday,  February  18,  at 
Versailles,  and  out  of  817  ballots  that  were  cast, 
483  were  received  by  the  successful  caiididate. 
The  anti- Dreyfus  elements,  now  known  as  the 
"  anti- revisionists,"  had  combined  upon  M.  Me- 
line  as  their  candidate  and  polled  "iT!)  votes  for 
him.  The  remaining  50  or  60  votes  were  cast 
for  various  candidates.  The  success  of  che  re- 
visionists was  greatly  to  be  desired.  Thei-e  hiid 
been  a  desperate  controversy,  waged  in  the 
Chambers  as  well  as  outside,  over  the  qucsiinn 
whether  the  entire  body  of  judges  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation  should  take  the  Dreyfus 
case  out  of  the  hands  of  that  section  of  tlu'  court 
which  ordinarily  deals  with  criniioid  matters. 
This  question,  though  important,  doi-s  not  nec- 
essarily tjuch  vital  principles. 
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ripe  ago  < 

havinjf  borno  the  liurdt' 

responsiliki  tifaOship  of  1 


The  health  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden 
has  for  Kointi  t'uin'.  been  impaired,  and 
on   January  '21  he  had  attained  the 

md  ten.      Whereupon, 

of  tlie  very  active  and      way  to  tl; 

>  ever-quarreling  states 


erenee  for  kings  is  a  state  of  mind  that  is  not 
easy  fur  the  Norwegians  to  assume.  It  reniuns 
to  be  seen  what  luck  Prince  Gustave  will  have  ia 
coming  years  in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  Nor- 
1  with  Sweden. 


The  Spanish  mind  seems  to  be  adjust- 
iH^pafn.     '"ff  itself  to  the  changed  conditions 

that  ltf99  brings,  with  a  good  deal  af 
practical  sfuse  and  with  aomc  slight  perception 
of  the  humorous  side  of  a  situation  that  cer- 
tainly has  its  less  sfrious  aa])ects.  Our  friends 
throughout  the  lb<!rian  peninsula  are  taking  a 
vast  deal  of  comfort  imt  of  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  difficulties  that  Uncle  Sam  is  thought  to 
be  encountering  in  the  ex-Spanish  colonisB. 
Spain's  miniHterial  departments  number  one  less 


(Rcti™ 


.  ttimporurltx  on  account  Uf  Ul-liBaltl 


for  more  thnn  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  decided 
to  step  aside  anil  give  his  oldest  son  an  oppor- 
tunity to  iry  his  hand.  King  Oscar's  relircTnent 
was  "  provisional,"  and  his  return  to  the  throne 
was  announced  <in  February  20.  IJut  the  Crown 
Prince  Gustave,  who  waii  forty  years  old  last 
June,  will  proliably  continue  lienceforth  to  aid  his 
father  in  publii;  ta.sks.  Althougli  the  difficulty  is 
on  a  much  smalli-r  scale,  the  wtruin  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  U-ars  some  resemblance  to 
that  between  the  discordiint  balves  of  the  Ans- 
tro-Hungnrian     monarchy;    and  King  Oscar   in 

experience  than  the  Kinperur  Francis  .lost^ph. 
Osi^r  has  been  amply  entitled  to  res|wt  for  his 
personal  character  and  his  high  attainments, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  Hchohir  and  man  of 
letters.  In  Sweden  be  has  nlways  enjoyed  the 
utmost  consideration.  Hut  tbo  Norwegians  have 
regarded  Oscar  aa  belonging  to  the  Swedes  rather 
than  to  themselves,  and  would  have  preferred  to 
set  up  an  independent  republic.      Humble  rev- 


(Recently  nrltng  im 


»  regent.) 


than  last  year  ;  for  the  gn'at  Colonial  Office,  wilb 
its  big  Imilding  in  Ma'lrid  and  its  elaborate  exec- 
utive organization,  has  retired  from  business  and 
closed  the  shop,  so  to  w]>eak.  The  soldiers  that 
have  U-en  I'.vposed  to  so  many  hardships  for  three 
or  four  years  in  1  'iiba  and  for  more  tb*n  two  yean 
in  the  I'liilipiHiies  have  nearly  all  been  "  re- 
[Hitriated  " — 1<>  use  a  word  that  we  have  lately 
taken  over  fn.m  tbo  Spanish.  There  is  still 
imich  anxiety,  however,  in  Spain  about  the  pris- 
oners which  the  Filipino  insurgents  had  not 
given  up  last  inunlh,  although  General  Otis'  viO' 
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have  enabled  many  of  tla'se  prisoners  to 
I  and  to  reach  Manila.  All  the  Spanish 
lapers  liave  been  prating  in  tlieir  wonted 
•ical  fashion  about  ' '  rceonst ruction  and 
a"  at  home  ;  and  it  is  now  freely  admitted 
lie  loss  of  the  coloniea  is  to  be  viewed  not 
ther  as  a  disaster,  but  al^io  as  a  relief. 
Sagasta  has  nmnagyd  to  keep  the  reins 
>wer  in  his  bands,  and  the  Carlist  t-on- 
y  does  not  seem  a^  formidable  a-s  a 
I  ago.  Tbe  Cortes  a-isembled  on  Mnii- 
Februaiy  20,  with  the  e.vpectalion  that 
ta  and  the  cabinet  would  make  a  full 
lation  of  all  that  hail  happened  in  i'<>- 
lonths,  includinfr  the  cin^um stances  of  the 

treaty  ot    I'ai'is.     Toor  riefior  Rios,    who 

no   wish    whatever    to    bead    the    Spanish 

commissioners,    and    who    rendered    his 

■J  the  %'ery  best  services  in  his  power  at 

has  been  compelled  tu  resign  his  position 
aident  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  nn- 
irity  which  has  resulted  from  bis  siiininjj: 
.he  colonies  which  Sjiain  had  inevitably  lost. 

is  no  possible  reason  why  Rios  should  be 
Lhe  scapegoat,  yet  such  is  tbe  way  of  Sjiain. 
af  the  naval  captains  whose  ships  were  lost 
nila  and  Santiago  is  to  have  the  oppurttinity 
{e  bia  explanations  l^efora  a  court-martial, 
aanish  press  admits  that  the  Americans  are 
ng  sanitary  reforms  in  Cuba  in  a  jiffy  that 
had  neglected  for  centuries. 


Thi  Caoat  of  '^^^^  question  of  tbe  disarmament  con- 
internatieimi  ferencc  Continues  to  bold  a  prominent 
Ptact.  piaye  ill  Europ<^  Lord  Salisbury's 
acceptance  of  the  Czar's  invitation  has  given 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  peace  movement 
in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  government  of 
Russia.  The  Vatican  has  pronounced  its  bless- 
ing upon  the  cause,  and  is  giving  ai.l.ivo  assist- 
aiice.  Mr.  W.  'V,  Stead  lias  lieeii  carrying  on 
an  incessantly  active  cnisadn  all  over  England, 
ill  favor  of  disarmamanl 
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arousing  public  opii 
and  aiding  in  the 
nLittw'S,  The  iiiovi 
iiig  strongly  in  the  \ 
are  the  ])rincipHl  su 
militarism.     Tlx'v  s 

iiLoderate  ])roi)oniiin  of  tlie  vast  sums  now  yearly 
e.\pended  u[Hin  war  appropriations  would  suffice 
Co  inaugurale  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  that 
would  go  far  toward  alMilishing  poverty,  Tbe 
marked  courtesy  of  Germanv,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England,  on  the  t.ther,  toward  France  on  the 
occasion  of  President  Kaure's  death,  is  a  good  sign 
and  must  in  a  mcasni'e  make  fur  peace.  The  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  all  nations  were 
never  more  satisfactory  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  impression  that  we  are  at  odds  with 
Uermany  has  no  foundation.  There  are  no  diffi- 
culties whatever,  apart  from  argninents  about 
tariffs,  sugar  differentials,  meat  inspection,  and 
like  questions  affecting  the  trade  of  two  eager, 
energetic,  commercial  nations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  mutual  concessions  may  remove  all 
these  points  of  commercial  friction,  but,  mean- 
while, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  tiiat  anything  en- 
dangers peace  and  amity  between  these  two  great 
nations.  The  Joint  High  Commission  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  between  Canada  and  the 
Uniteil  States  had  not  comjileted  its  work  when 
these  pages  were  written,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  Alaska  boundary  (gnestion  was  proving  a 
ban!  one  to  settle.  Hut  the  commission  will  at 
least  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  anil,  mean- 
while, the  relations  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  powers  were  never  so  good  as  at  present. 
(iur  new  ambassador  to  London,  iir.  Choate,  was 
the  recipient  of  very  flattering  attention  as  he 
said  farewell  in  New  Vofk  last  month,  and  he 
was  aijsui-ed  of  as  hearty  a  welcome  at  London  as 
any  ambassador  lias  ever  received  in  any  land. 

The  settlement  ot  the  Cretan  ipiestion 
M^cJamia    V  virtue  ot    the  joint  action  of  the 

powera,  and  the  appoint  im-nt  of 
Prince  George  of  (ii-euce  as  governor  liids  fair 
to  prove  entirely  satisfactoiy.  Meanwhile,  tbe 
position  of  Macedonia,  where  the  Turks  still 
rule  unrestrained,  as  thcv  formcrlv  ruled  in  Bui- 
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garia  and  Bosnia,  id  no  cxtromcly  1)8(1  tliat  a 
furious  oiithrcak  scorns  iiniiiinpnt.  Itisalltho 
more  iiiiporlaiit,  tliorcfun',  tliat  tlio  groat  powers 
holil  tlinir  poacc  eoiifeii'iiro,  iiin>rove  at  all  points 
their  mutual  relations,  and  jointly  (1<'h1  with  the 
Macedonian  diirifiilty  to  the  eml  of  bringinj: 
about  senile  such  happy  tninsformation  as  has 
lieeii  accomplished  in  Bosnia  and  as  may  be 
hoped  for  in  Crete. 

One  of  (he  propi«als  of  the  tentative 
lw»B*"wf.     ITofirainme  of  the  ])cace  eonferenco 

drawn  upliy  the  Itussian  K'jverninent 
takes  the  line  oT  forliiddiuf;  the  use  of  now  in- 
ventions and  improved  mecbanii'al  ideas  in  the 
wars  of  the  future.  At  the  very  moment  when 
this  proposal  was  sent  out  the  French  were  plum- 
ing themst-lves  upon  their  sueci'ss  in  perfecting 
a  really  workalile  type  of  submarine  torpedo 
boat ;  the  Kujiliiih  wi^re  celebrating  the  launch- 
ing of  the  hugest  and  most  iiowerfiil  warshi[i8 
ever  built,  and  were  improving  the  mechanism 
of  war  in  all  jiossilile  ways ;  and  the  (Jennan 
Emperor  was  winning  tlie  praise  of  experlfl.for  a 
new  style  of  rifle  that  he  liiid  invi-nted  and  that 
wiis  expected  to  yield  parl.iculai-ly  deadly  results. 
Whatever  the  peace  conference  may  accomplisli, 
it  vill  certainly  fail  to  gttt  the  nations  to  use  ob- 
solete weapons  in  future  wars,  or  to  undertake 
to  fight  with  tlieir  hands  tied  Iwhind  their  liscks. 
The  horrors  of  war  are  not  to  ha  lessened  I>y 
persuading  peojde  to  revert  to  the  days  of  bows 


and  arrows,  and  other  primitive  weapons.     On 

the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  feartol 
advance  of  invention  in  the  field  of  destructive 
apparatus  for  war  will  make  war  loss  and  \ea 
feasible  for  civilized  peoples,  and  will  baeEen  the 
advent  of  perpetual  peace. 


(SGDBtor-clecl  from  West  Ttr^nla.) 

In  England,  where  Parliament  is  in 
''iha'ani"    "osraioii  onco  more,  the  Conservatives 

hold  their  prominence  and  prestige 
by  virtue  of  a  series  of  really  remarkable  buc- 
eeswes.  Lord  Kiicbener's  wonderful  triumph  ; 
the  backdown  of  the  French  over  tlie  Fashoda 
matter;  the  new  agreement  with  Germany,  by 
virtue  of  wlii<di  Kiigland  has  leased  Delagoa  Bay, 
outwitted  I'resideiit  Kniger,  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  virl.iallys<>llled  the  S.iutli  African  difficulty  ; 
abiive  all,  tlie  po|iiihinty  of  the  new  policy  of 
Anglo- American  friendship;  and  last,  but  not 
leiisi,  Ihe  successful  isuncliing  of  the  Irish  local 
government  measure — have  given  tlie  Conserva- 
tives a  strong  claim  ii]>i)n  the  support  of  the 
country.  Foreign  .[in'slions  have  been  upper- 
miifX;  and  the  hulk  of  ih..  I,tl)erals,  with  Lord 
Kosfdiory  at  their  head,  have  supported  the  Sal- 
iabnn-  nilministratinn  in  external  matters.  Sir 
Williimi  lliircnurt  luis  virtually  retired  from  ac- 
tive participiitiim  in  the  guidance  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  has  not  siK'ceeded  very  well  in  making 
his  crusa<le  against  the  ritiiabsta  of  the  eatftb- 
lisbed  church  a  dominating  party  issue.  Mr. 
Jolin   Morlcy,  who  is  entirely  out  of  sympftlhy 
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SaiMtoi 


(Senator-elect  [i 

with  Lord  Rose  berry  and 
the  Liberals,  has  Wgun  b 
stone  and  will  leave  tlic  Liberal  party  to  its  fate. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban iierinan,  the  new  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  made  a 
good  beginning.  W'n  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  Irish  questions,  and  other  matters  of  Brit- 
ish domestic  policy,  next  moinli. 

The  mouth  of  Fubniarj'  provided  its 
full  sliare  of  tije  melancholy  object 
aKd  oeaaixiit.  igg^gjig  j^jigt  ^py  c)'(;tttinf;  a  great  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  pi-ople.  As  we  go  to 
press,  the  scandalous  deadlock  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  remains  unbroken,  alt!n)U)ih  Senator  Quay's 
reelection  now  seems  extremely  improbable. 
The  untiring  Addicks,  t[ii)reover,  wJiose  am- 
bition to  reach  tlio  I'nited  States  Senate  has 
occupied  the  almost  exchisivo  attention  of  Dela- 
ware legislatures  for  years  ]ias[,  still  holds  his 
minions  in  shaken  phalan.x,  with  the  consequence 
that  a  Republican  legislature  must  select  Addicks 
or  a  Democrat.  It  liappens  that  the  Democrat  in 
question  is  none  other  than  the  present  incumbent 
Senator  Gray,  It  is  hai-d  to  think  of  so  valuable 
k  statesman  as  Senator  Cray  retiring  to  private 
life  in  deference  to  llie  ambition  of  Mr.  Addicks, 


The  best  possible  service  that  the  anti-Addicks 
Republicans  of  Delaware  could  render  lo  the  Re- 
publican party  would  be  to  join  the  Democrats 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Gray.  In  California  the  scan- 
dals tliat  have  enveloped  the  still  un.settled  sen- 
atorial struggle  have  compelled  the  Sjiouker 
of  the  Assembly  to  resign  liis  ])osition.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  at  last  accounts,  continued  to  bold  tlie 
top  place  in  the  list  of  candidates.  In  Montana. 
after  a  bard  figliC  and  sensational  charj^es  of 
briliery,  the  mining  millionaire,  Mr.  William  A. 
(;iark.  was  elected  to  succf«d  Mr.  Mantle.  Kleven 
[iepiiblicans  aided  his  election.  The  new  sena- 
tor is  for  sound  money,  and  is  announced  as 
favoring  the  expansion  [lolicy.  The  lion.  N'alban 
B.  Scott,  Republican,  has  been  chosen  l)y  llie 
West  Virginia  legislature  t()  succeed  Senator 
Faulkner,  a  Democrat.  The  Hon.  Roger  Q. 
Mills,  of  Texas,  will  no  longer  appear  in  ibe  Sen- 
ate, and  in  his  place  will  l)e  found  tlie  [lopular 
ex-Governor  tMiarles  A.  Culberson.  Tlie  Wis- 
consin Republicans,  atti^r  a  protracted  contest, 
agreed  upon  Joseph  V,  Quarle.*,  who  accordingly 
succeeds  Senator  Mitehell,  I>emocrat.  Tlie  Slate 
of  Washington  has  electeil  Mr.  Addij^on  (i,  Fos- 
ter, Republican,  to  the  seat  from  whieli  Senator 
John  L.  Wilson  relii-es.  Hon.  P.  J.  M'CnmWr 
has  been  chosen  from  Xortli  Dakota,  In  several 
other  States  there  have  occurreil  i-eelections  of  - 
existing  R(;nators. 


„  „  T  he  country  has  come  to  feel  a  great 

ihrniutrB'  pride  m  the  Congressional  Lilirarv  at 
"""■  Washington,  which  seems  to  be  in 
process  of  transformation  into  a  national  library 
corresponding  with  the  Rritish  Museum  and  the 
Jiiblw/hcque.  N'ltioiitd  of  France.  So  long  as  the 
library  was  housed  in  its  cramped  quarters  in 
the  Capitol  building  it  did  not  receive  much  con- 
sideration, lint  since  the  removal  into  its  mag- 
nificent new  iiome — the  iincst  library  building 
by  far  in  the  whole  worhi — its  jKJssibilities  have 
become  a  matter  of  common  note.  For  that 
reason  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  its 
chief  executive  officer,  to  succeed  the  lute  Jolin 
Russell  Young,  has  been  deemed  a  malter  of  itu- 
portance  to  the  intellectual  and  educational  world. 
It  was  regarded  as  desirable  that  this  office  should 
bo  kept  as  f i-ee  from  politics  as  a  universitv  presi- 
dency. That  Tresident  McKinley  was  fully  appre- 
ciative of  the  situation  l>ocame  evident  wln'ii  it 
was  known  that  he  had  offered  the  positimi  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Putnam  is  the  chief  executive  of  a  system 
that  makes  more  than  TOO.OOO  volumes  serve  as 
a  highly  important  part  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ami  culture  that  is  going  on  in  the  most  en- 
lightened of   American   cities;   and   there  is  no 
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iTh..  (»■»■  liliniriiin  i.fni,iiur.-»s.) 

iiiBii  III  llu!  ojuntry,  [MTliiiiis,  of  wlumi  it  could 
boHBi.l  will)  .■iiujiiVcrtiiuily  tluit  ins  .-.ml.!  inako 
th»!  ('iiiifiriwsioiiiil  Lihriiiy  n  iimgiiLlirijiit  m\c- 
ci's».  Hut  Mr.  I'lLiiiuiii  .li^t'idnl  to  n-tiiaiii  in 
liosu.ii:  iiii.l  Mr.  M.'KiTLl.-v's  tui.xt  clioico  foil 
iiix.n  llio  Uuii.  Saitmcl  J.  IWrows,  also  of 
MassiM-lmsyiis,  Mr.  H.irrowH  r<Jiii|.I.Tr«  liis  lirsi, 
tc-riii  tiH  II  iiifiiilx'i'  of  ('ollKro^<H  on  t1i<<  Hli  of 
tlio  |.r<'sfiit  niontli.  Ho  wiw  l.orn  in  Niivv 
York  City  ill  ISI.-,  »!i>l  liiiH  li„4  H  ■■arcfir  iv. 
tiiarkfi1>li^  for  itH  vurifil  <'.x]ii!ric'iu'i'S.  TIk;  siiiii- 
niiiin  up  c.f  ijiis  .^iirt'iT  its  nivi'n  ill  tin'  ( 'oiigrrs- 
sioiitil  I)ir<:<-l(>ry  is  worth  i-<!]>rii'itiiiK  Iutc;  an*] 
W(i  Kivt:  it  in  full,  lis  sliiiwinK  vviiut  a  rily  buy 
am  'io  who  Jia-s  his  own  wav  lo  make;  aiul 
wlio  is  ili'toniiiiu'il  u,  ..vercoim;  ol,slai;U's.  W.! 
liftvc  i'ntcn;il  u|iini  llii'  |n!riod  of  kitiiL  ihwil  ihiij- 
Illations,  aiirl  it  woiihl  )»'  clisli.>iiiU;niii(;  iiniccil  lo 
iinagiiK!  thill,   no  y.nnid  iiiiin  .|.>iH.|i.i,'iit  ii|«m  his 


:   [i-M   • 


iL  f;.r] 


Mr.   Barro«s   U-j^aii   as   a    New  Voi'k  I'itv  otli.-i;- 
biiy,  1111(1  th.^  r.-<-nnl  runs  ;.s  folh.ws  : 

Samuel. I  mil-  Hjirmws,  ii(  IJu-iuii.  wat  liora  in  Xfw 
york(;ity.MHyJ(l,lH4.j;  iifiiTiipriEuary  si'li.u.ii-ilacatlon 
hHeiiUtml,  lit  niiit^  y('ar><.  iLi'  I'liijiliiy  «f  H.  lUv  &  i'n.. 
Now  York,  ttHerninil  Iioy  and  ti'li-t.'ni]ih  i>|HTaii>r ;  with 
the  exception  iil  one  year  siJi-nt  at  I  lio  jiublic'  si'hrHiK  lie 
remained  nine  ream  with  tliis  Mrin  ;  stniliiti  at,  niifht 
Hthwil ;  Iciimed  nhortliauil ;  t-nlisti'il  in  thi;  nary  at 
nineteen,  liiic  whh  not  miutttTi'il  In  on  account  of  111- 
Itcnltli ;  pnicticed  an  b  stenograiiher :  waa  ni|Mirt(>r  for 
till-  Xen-  Ynrlc  Sun  anil  New  Yi>rk  Worlil :  in  lWt7  In>- 
cnmi'  iilionugraphlc  w-cretary  to  WilUaiu  II.  Sewiinl. 


(I^llirnrlmi  >ir  the  DiMtiin  I'uliUi'.  Library.) 

tlien  Secretary  of  Statji :  renmitieil  In  the  Departmant 
of  Slate imlil  IKTI.and  Nerve<l  partof  tbe  time  In  the 
CoiiHiilar  Etnreati  mid  Dureati  of  KolU;  accompanied 
('lia|ilatn  Newman,  ot-tho  Kenate,  to  Utah  In  1HT0,  and 
n-[HirlMt  the  <)el>al«  with  the  MiirnionH;  entered  the 
Harvard  1>lvinlty  Si^IickiI  In  the  fall  of  IBTl  and  was 
Kradiial4-<1  with  the  ileKree  of  It,  A.;  while  at  Harvard 
was  Ilosl4>n  correniHiiidt'iit  of  the  Now  York  Tribune; 
arnmiiHiiiiiil  as  corrcsiM indent  of  the  mme  paper  the 
Yclliiwstoni' i>x|iii)itiii]i  in  INi.t,  under  the  comniauilof 
CiuneralStanli>y.  and  the  Itlack  IlillH expedition  tn  IST4, 
<'oiiiiiia]idiil  liy  i:cni>nil  (-lister ;  tiH)k  part  In  18T8  In  the 
iHittles  of  TiiiiKiie  Kiver  and  tlie  HI)!  Horn:  apent  a 
year  at  Li-ipsit  I'liivei'sily  anil  studied  imlitical  econ- 
omy nndi-r  Hosclier  :  was  si-tlled  aa  paator  of  the  lint 
I'arish,  Donlit-stiT  (ItostonK Mass,.  In  18711 ;  reaigned  In 
IWil  to  IsToinc  .ilitor  of  the  Chrlnltun  Jlcf/fdtcr,  which 
IHisition  hi-  lii'hl  tor  sixiet'O  yt'iira ;  n|>ent  tlie  year  IBSB- 
IKt  In  Kiiro|w  stiiilyinii  ari'liH'iilnKy  In  Greece  and  vlalt- 
ill);  Kiini|HNin  prisiais;  was  aecretary  of  the  United 
Slates  deleicnliiin  III  (III-  International  Priaon  Congren 
at.  Paris  in  IWin. anil  |in'|iiiriil  the  rciajrt trnnaTnltted  by 
the  Scrn-tary  iif  Stiite  to  ('onun-ss;  wa»  appointed  by 
I'lt'sideni  CU'ivlaiKl  in  IMKl  lo  repreaent  the  United 
Ktalcs  on  the  Inii't'iiiilional  I'rison  ('ummiiwion  ;  has 
Is'i-n  for  fonrtt'i-n  veai-s ihajiliiin of  llie  Fifth  Hetdment 
.Miuwiu-Iiusi-lls  Miliiia;  was  i-l.rtr.l  lo  the  Kifty-flfth 
('oiiKrcssasa  Hi'imljlinia,  riTciviiiK  IT, T4T  votes,  nttalnat 
U.-SAt  voles  lor  ll.mrrliiiaii  Hall,  l).-m<x;rat,  8,618  TOtea 
for  W.  L.  CliiLsi-,  Incli-ii.'iiilciii,  Ui'iaiblfcan,  and  B  votei 


Mr.    Itarrov 
tlio    lihrarn. 

ijualilifs  wil 


iiiiini'iit  wjia  saliafftctory  to 
ciliicational  [looplo  of  the 
i:  that  a  man  of  his  type  and 
low  to  take  j:""»l  counsel  and 
-1  ii'Kiilis  of  U'dinical  library 
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IF^-nm  January  !u  to  Februaru  it 


I  bwt  •cHve  doty  wns 
mnuDd  of  the  Brook- 
ftvjrTKm.) 


JHITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN-PROCEEDINGS 
4NBCTED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPA- 
IN  OF  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  THE  PHILIP- 

rB8. 

lary  as.— Gen.  Robert  P.  Kcmiedy,  of  Ohio, 
Col.  Curtis  Guilrf,  Jr.,  of  MBsfWchuaetts  and 
B  W.  Watkms,  of  MlchiRHn,  nre  apimiiited  by  the 
irj  of  War  to  xerve  an  t  coloniul  cuninilKKiuii. 
arj  26.—  An  agreement  \»  reached  1)etweeD  Gen. 
looke  and  General  Wood  t^)  the  effect  that  the 
go  cuRtnnis  receipts  are  liiit  to  l:e  used  in  other 
■xt,  but  are  to  be  mortgaKe<l  to  defray  the  cost  of 

now  In  progreiw  in  Santia^co The  Twentieth 

States  Infantry   leaves  San  Francinco  for  Ma- 


ary  3(1.— A  Btcanier  arrives  nt  Barcelona  with 
innisli  soldiers  from  Cnba.  3.W  of  whom  nre  seri- 
ll,  M  having  dieil  on  the  voyage, 
nary  2.— General  GonieJ!  j(ive«  assurance  tliat  he 
Sperate  with  the  authi>riIiesof  the  l'iilt«l  !jtat«s 
re  the  tUshandinKor  the  Ciilmti  insuri^ent  army 
menl  by  the  L"nit«l  StJtIes  o(  t:},iKiii,iiOii.  .  .  .  The 
States  trnnHport  /{k^iiI'i  arrives  at  Manila  with 

nary  4.— The  Filipinos  make  a  night  Attack  on 
oerican  lines  near  Manila  anil  are  driven  back 
real  loss;  the  Americans  h>se  411  killed  and  148 
ed. 

DAry  6. — At  daybreak  Admiral  Dewey  Hhellft  the 
OB  of  the  Filipinos  alMiiit  Manila ;  their  oasual- 
■  Tery  heavy,  prol>ably  3.0110  lieln((  killed,  as  n-nny 
'onnded,  anil  4.0U0  lieing  made  prinonerH  ;  the 
Stateit  troops  parti ei pi itiiix  in  the  two  days' 
i  Are  the  Fourteenth  Infiintry  (regulars),  the 
lod  Sixth  Artillery,  the  I'lah  Liubt  Artillery 
eera),  the  First  Washington.  First  Nebraska, 
daho,  Flnt  South  Dakota.  First  Colo railn.  First 
niA,  First  Tenni-.-tsee,  First  Wyc)minK,  First 
iA,aiid  Tenth  Pennsylmnia  Volunteer  Infantry. 


February  fi.— <;eneral    Henry,   military  governor  of 

Porto  Hlco,  disaolves  the  ioHular  cabinet The  lost  of 

the  Spanish  »>ldiers  in  Cnlui,  with  ex-Captain-Generat 
CastellanoH,  leave  the  isliuitl,  aud  evacuation  by  Spain 
is  complete. 

February  7.— The  Philippine  rebels  In  the  vicinity  of 
Manila  are  rejmrteil  in  full  ivtreat ;  the  American  lines 
are  extended  nine  miles  l>ryond  the  city. 

February  N,— Agiiinaldo,  the  Philippine  rebel  chief, 
H-kH  for  a  truce  and  a  conference  with  the  Am< 


February  9. — Henry  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  is  appointed  in 
place  of  Lieiil.-(.'<il.  L'urtis  Guild,  Jr.,  au  one  of  tlie  three 

colonial  commissioners  of  the  War  Department In 

Porio  Kico  (ieneral  Hetiry  apiK>int.s  li'rancisco  Acuna 
[ji  l>e  secretAry  of  slate,  Dr.  Coll  secretary  ol  tinance, 
and  Federit-o  Degetan  secretary  of  the  interior. 

February  10. — The  American  forces  bombard  anil 
capture  the  tiiwii  of  Caloocan,  near  Manila,  a  strong- 
hold of   the   Philippine   insurgents The   treaty  of 

peace  with  Spain,  having  been  ratified  by  the  Unit«d 
.Statei  Senate,  Is  signed  by  President  McKiuley, 

February  II. — The  city  of  Hollo,  P.  J.,  1h  bonibanled 
and  taken  by  the  American  forces  under  General  Miller 
after  a  brief  resistance  by  the  B'illplnos ;  flres  started  by 

the  latt«r  are  put  out  by  the  American  troops The 

American  troops  again  attack  the  Filipino  insurgente 
north  of  Manila  and  drive  them  into  the  interior ;  the 
American  loss  Is 4  killed  and  33  wounded:  the  Monad- 
nock  and  the  CharlentOH  shell  the  insurgent  camp  from 

February  13. — The  American  forces  under  General 
Miller  capture  the  town  of  Jaro,  near  lloito. 

February  14.— The  California,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
volunteers  and  the  Sixth  Artillery  engage  the  Filipinos 
on  the  outskirts  of  Manila  and  force  them  back  into 
the  jungle. 


iWho  hat  rtf tired  from 
iniind  of  the  Chni 
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atkinliill;  Mr.  Flatt<Kep.,  K.  Y.)Hpvnks  In  oppoaltloD 

II)  thi>  Vest   iinti-expatision    mmlutlnn The   Hoon 

contiiiUfi'  delmtv  »ii  the  iirniy  retirguuimtion  bf IL 

JiiniiHry  ^. — The  Stiiatv  phhsvh  tint  dlplouuitic  and 
(iiiiHiilar  npiirnprlHtliiii  bill. 

Jiiiiiiiiry  DO.— Ill  vxticiitivo  Hewion  of  the  Senate  cor- 
Tetipoiiileiice  coim-miiiK  tliv  \ivmx  treaty  in  read. 

jHiiuiiry  ai,— Tlie  HmiKe  «f  KeprmentativeH,  by  a  Tote 
of  lUO  ti>  VM,  |Hiwi('H  the  itmiy  mirganlEatlun  bill. 

Febrimry  1.— TIlb  lliiumi  bi-ninK  coDsiderat Ion  of  tliB 
river  aiul  hiirlKir  apiiniiirlation  bill. 

Fobrunr>-  U.— Ity  a  vote  of  IW  to  T  the  House  pM«es 
the  river  hikI  hni'}H>r  n|))inipriiition  liUl. 

Febronrj-  4.— Tlie  Houxe  {mishvh  the  Military  Academy 
apitroprlntliiii  bill. 

Kflirmiry  ll.— Tbe  Setmlo  rutifleH  tlie  treaty  of  peao* 
wiih  S|iiiiii  by  a  vitti-  of  a'  to  37  ;  Meimrs.  Allen,  Butler, 
mid  IlarrlH,  I'oiiiUiHlf;  Cnniiou  ami  Teller,  Sliver  Re- 
publicnuH;  JiiiieH,  of  Nt-viulii,  nud  Stewart,  SIIv«r; 
Kyle,  Iii(lu|M'iiileiit,  and  tfii  l>eiii<>crat<i — MeKHm.  Clay, 
Vuulkiier,  <iniy,  KeTiiiey,  IJiiilxay,  McKuery,  Mcljaurln, 
MorKHii,  IVttiim  and  .Sulli%iui— vote  with  the  Kepabli- 
raiiH  fcir  (he  treaty,  while  two  Ki'imblicBns,  Mesnu. 
Ilftle  find  Hiifir;  two  IVipuliHtM,  Mes«rn.  Heitfeld  and 
1'iirni-r.  and  one  Silver  Ueiiiiblluan.  Mr.  I'ettlgrew,  vote 
wilb  tbe  Demoviiits  aieaiiiHt  it Tlie  Hontie  pauiei  the 

Feliruiiry  8.— The  Scniite  jiaKwH  the  Indian  appiapria- 
tton  bill. 

Kebrtinry  II.— The  Senate  pniweH  the  legliilUlve, 
t'Xeciitive,  iind  judicial  aiipropriation  bill. 

February  13.  -TIh*  Kcnate  paHxrN  h  bill  to  revive  Uie 
^rnde  of  iidinlnil  In  the  nary  and  the  afcrtcultural 
iippnipriation  bill  —  The  HouHO  consiilerH  the  anndiy 
civil  tt]ipn>pi'iiit  ion  bill. 

February  14.-Tlic  S<'nate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  28.  pMses 
the  rexolutiiin  of  Mr.  MeKuery  (Ueni.,  La.)  dedarlng 


February  111,— At  ft  liRnqnet  of  the  Home  Market  Club 
In  Boston  FrtHideiit  MeKfiiley  dennes  tbe  |H>Iicy  of  tliii 
United  StHteH  in  deiiliuK  wlrh  tbe  Philippines. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Januaryan.— Tbe  HciUKi'  iiwwcm  (he  ])os(-c>fIi™  appnv 
printion  bill;  S|)ftiker  Kiiil  apiHilnts  lieprcsentittive 
Sereiio  E.  I'nyiie  (liep.,  X.  Y.)  tliHirniiin  or  Ibe  Wiiys 
and  MeaiiM  (Vminiittee, 

Jannarj-  31.— The  Senate,  by  it  votf  of  4H  lo  a  pniweH 
theKlcaraKUa  ('anal  bill,  xnaniendeil  ns  to  provide  tlut 
no  pnynientH  hIiiiII  he  niiule  to  the  MftrUline  rsiiul 
Ciinipaiiy  unlewi  the  I>n»ldeiit  Hhall  derjile  to  conxtrtict 
the  uuiol  under  the  conipany'K  eiinreHHionii,  and  authoi^ 
lilng  tlie  l*reHldent  lo  nefcotiale  for  eanal  eonceiwIoiiH 
elwwhere  if  Nieaniitiia  Ami  CoHtn  nien  hIiouIiI  refuw* 
Rncb  eimcewilimN  )>.•■  would  weure  to  the  I'ldCed  Hlaten 
complete  control  of  the  ejiniil. 

Jauiiary  S!l.— The  Sennte.  fn  exf-cutive  Hewiion.  din- 
ctUweHtheproiiioliiinHof  AdniiralHSaniiRuiii  and  Sihley 
....The  Houxe,  by  A  vote  of  ttttoTK,  pat«i'N  the  bill  ex- 
tendliiR  the  TTnlt^ol  8t4iti«  unvitintion  laws  Ui  Hawaii, 

Jmiiiftry  SI.-TlieSunatevonKiderHtbepi'iietf  treaty 

The  IIouiw  iN-KlnH  eomtideratlon  of  the  Hull  bill  for  the 
increaae  of  tJie  nniiy. 

■lanuary  •i'i,— Tin'  Senate  [H^^w^■>l  Hie  bill  jiniviilimr  for 
the  erection  of  a  buildinn  for  the  Deimrlmeiit  of  .Iiw- 
tice  at  a  oiwt  of  (I.OnO.nH). 

Jannary  3H. — The  Senate  ronsideni  the  pt'nsion  ap- 
propriation  bill Tbe  HoUKe  eontinuen  debateon  the 

army  reorganization  bill. 

Jaonory  ST.— The  Senate  passes  the  pension  appropri 


(Senator-elect  from  North  Dakota.) 
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against  the  policy  of  a  permanent  annexation  of  the 
Philipptnes — In  the  House  Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep.  lown.) 
ofTets  the  Nicaragna  Canal  bill  asau  amendment  to  the 
soDdry  civil  Appropriation  l>ill. 

Febmitry  18,— By  a  vote  of  13T  to  lOB  the  House  in 
committee  of  the  whole  sustains  the  rulinR  of  the  chair 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  as  an  amenilinent  to  the 
iundry  civil  appropriation  bill  is  ouC  of  order. 

February  16.— The  Senate  posses  the  Military  Acad- 
emy appropriation  bill The  Houw  Mtrikes  out.  on  a 

point  of  order,  the  item  in  the  «mnlry  civil  bill  ap- 
propriating lan,000,000  for  the  payment  toi^^jiain  under 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

February  17.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  personnel 

bill The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 

bill,  having  sustained  Speaker  Heed's  niliufi  against 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  amend  me  ti  I. 


POLITICS  AND  a 


—AMERICAN. 


Janoary  34.  —The  Texas  I.e«iNlatnre  elects  ex-Oov. 
Charles  A.  Culberson  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator  ; 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  elects  John  Kean  (Rep.) 
United  Stfltes  Senator  ;  SenatorClark  (Rep.,  Wyo.)  and 
Stewart  (Silver,  Nev.)  are  reiJletled  by  the  I^egislaturea 
of  their  respective  States. 

January  2.1.— The  WeHt.  Virginia  legislature  elects 
Nathan  B.  Scott  (Rep.)  United  Slates  Senator. ...The 
court-martial  trial  of  Commissary-General  Kagan  on 
charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man in  making  certain  statements  concerning  General 
Miles  is  begun  in  Washington. 

January  28, — The  Montana  I^egislatureelectJi  William 
A.  Clark  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator,  II  Hepublican 
members  voting  for  him President  McKinley  ap- 
points Representative  Sereno  E.  Payne  (Bep.,  N.  Y.)  on 
the  Canadian- American  commission  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Representative  Dingley. 

January  80.— Speaker  Wright,  of  the  California  As- 
sembly, resigns  the  speakership  afteramolion  to  expel 
liim,  on  account  of  bribery  charges,  is  defeat«d  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  10. 

January  81.— The  Wisconsin  Jjegislaturc  elects  Joseph 
V.  Qnarles  (Rep.)  Uniteil  States  Senator In  the  cau- 
cus of  Republican  members  of  the  Washington  IjCgis- 
latnr«  Addiaou  G.  Foster  is  nominated  for  United  States 
Senator. 

February  1. — The  War  Department  orders  the  muster- 
out  of  nearly  15,000  volunteer  soldiers. 

February  2.— A  Republican  caucms  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  votes  to  rerer  the  subject  of 
bankinic  ani  currency  reform  to  a  committee  to  report 
at  the  flrst  session  of  the  next  Omgress. 

February  6.— As  the  result  of  an  official  investigation 
it  is  found  that  more  than  10,000  cans  of  meat  sent  to 
Cuba  by  the  Government  are  unfit  for  ftwd. 

February  7.- President  McKinley  sentences  Commis- 
Mry-General  Eagan  to  suspension  from  dnty  for  six 

February  8.— Theci 
the  conduct  of  the  wi 
Preudent  McKinley. 

February  9.— An  army  court  ot  inquiry,  consisting  of 
Generals  Wade  and  Davis,  Colonel  Gillespie,  and  Lient.- 
Col.  George  B.  Davis,  is  appointed  to  Investigate  the 
charges  of  General  Miles  in  relation  to  the  beef  supply. 


February  11.— President  McKinley  nominates  Horace 
A.  Taylor,  of  Wisconsin,  (or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

February  15.— The  Democratic  StJile  Committee  of 
Minnesota  passes  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1890 President  McKinley  nominates  Rep- 
resentative Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  MssBnclmsetts,  for 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  George  W.  Wilson,  of  Ohio, 
for  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  succeed  Sena- 
tor-elect Nathan  B.  Scott,  of  West  Virginia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT -FOREIGN. 

Januarj-  20.- M.  Meline  replies  in  the  French  Chani- 
Iwr  of  Deputies  lo  accusations  in  connection  with  the 
Dreyfus  casi'....In  tlie  ilnngarinn  Chamlwr  of  Mag- 
nate's a  motion  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  crown 
ill  the  present  crisis  is  rejected  by  90  votes  to  (i!t. 

.Tanuary  '21. — Lord  Kitchener  is  appointed  governor 
of  the  Sond;in. 

.January  32.— In  Beigium  a  ciibinet  crisis  exists  on 
uccount  of  differences  between  King  Iieopold  and  some 
of  his  ministers  over  the  electoral  system. 

January  23,— King  Oscar,  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
owing  to  ill  health,  intrusts  the  government  Ut  Crown 


iSenntor-elei 


January  2.1.— The  Italian  Chaml>er  renssemliles  and 
discusses  the  Franco-Italian  convention. 

January  27.— By  an  imperial  decree  published  in  Fin- 
land, the  knowledge  of  Russian  is  made  iibligut^ry  on 
all  the  high  officials  of  Finland. 

January  38.--Tlie  Bulgarian  Tabinet  resigns  on  the 

question  of  Macedonian  autonomy The  Australia!! 

premiers  anil  the  premier  ot  Tasmania  meet  in  confer- 
ence at  Mellmurne  to  consider  the  question  of  federation. 

January  30.— The  French  Chamlier  of  Deputies  refers- 
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Xo  n  committee  Lhe  bill  requiring 

retrialH  t»  ff)  Iji-furc  tlit!  «iitirt; 
Court  of  OvMit  ion. 

JnnuBry  81.— M.  (irtkod  fumis 
A  new  ItulKnHaii  luitiistry  —  A 
dnliati^  takiw  [ilnte  in  tlie  (Jtriimn 
KKi<^li!<tHK  I'll  the  bill  to  iii)j)ri>- 
printe  W,:i(ilMMXJ  mnrk«  lo  tbe 
)llilitih!Uiitii.f  of  Kiii[)-('biiii ;  Ibc 

WTiiiiil  riNuliriK  imwit's hi  Ibc 

Frcn.'b   S..imt,!   l.bt-  e.i.iini..rcinl 
cmnviiliijii  witli  Itiily  initwt-s  by 


-r,o 


<>[M 


"[>!" 


cl   M'lllii 

I'll  u')vi'ni< 


Ftliniiiry  3.~Tlu'  Aiistmliiiii 
ciiliiliinl  iircmii-rs,  in  iMuftreiH'i' 
lit  MellHiiirrii'.  n.-iu-\i  a  iiiiiininKiiiH 
lUCm'niclit  lit)  llic  fiilemtioii  bill. 

F-Vliruiiry  4.— 'I'lit'  Siuitilsili  nili- 
iiift  villi's  tt>  iilmliHli  tbe  ofliiTf 

Fi'briiiiry  5.— Stn-i-t  rioU  niiw-  t' 

inK  fniTii  t-liu  ]>n-yfiiH  iiKi"»''»i        (^ir  Eli-iiry  lUwklns  li 
tJiki-  l)hi»'  ill  M'irseillcH  iiliil  Al- 

ftilTS. 

I'Vlinuiry  H. — HEr  1 1  Miry  ('smplicll-Hiititlprmiin  is 
chiiBcn  li'iuli-r  iif  tlii'  LiIktiiI  iiiii'ty  in  Knxliinil.  lo  hiil-- 
cettd  Sir  ^Villill]n  Vernon  lliirwrnrt. 

February  T.—T lie  IlritiHli  I'lirKument  ineetn Jobn 

Dillon  resigns  tbc  leaderabipuf  tliu  IriHh  Forllnnieutary 

February  8.— Tlii'  triul-revlnion  bill  is  subniitteil  to 
the  Freiicli  Chamber  of  DeimtiuM. 

February  tl, — The  UritiHli  llouMe  of  Coniiiione,  by  n 
vote  of  tSl  tn  89,  rejects  nil  aiiieiiilment  U>  the  cuh- 
tJimary  HdilruHH  to  the  throne  i-eliitln«  to  '■iawleMtineiw 
In  the  Churcli." 

Febrimry  10.— liy  ii  vote  of  JCCJ  to  310  the  French 
Chamber  of  IlepiitleHHilopiMthe  trial- re viMioii  bill. 

FeliruHry  111.- The  llritiHh  Iloiue  of  t.'oiiiitioiiH  rejectH 
by  (leciHive  iiiaj<>ritie!i  reHolutioiiK  Himini^  at  il  liiiiitii- 
tiou  of  the  powers  uf  the  IIoiiHe  of  IjohIh. 

Pebriiary  15.— Kli«riigun  in  declared  inatitiileof  Kleire 
hy  Prwideut  Zelnya. 

Fel»ru«ry  18.— M.  I^miU-  Iiuulwt  in  eleuteil  I'rcKiilent 
of  the  French  reiiilbllt  by  4KI  votcN  in  tlie  Natioliat 
AHHcmbly,  ftjfainst  UTd  viiti-s  ciist  for  M.  Melfne. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January 'il. —In  the  Vriiivlan  Diet  nti  offlcinl  rteXv- 
meiit  Is  miule  iiiticernitiK  thv  l)atiii>h  expiilxiiinn  Inmi 

North  Hchliviwi|{ Seeretiiry  Hay  IioIiIh  confereni^eM 

with  the  Itril.ihh  arxl  (ieniian  niiilinHsndorn  to  the  I'ulted 
Ktutea  n-KiirilliiK  the  Siiiiioaii  iltlliciillie!i. 

January  23. —A  llntifh  wamhip  ItiiinlenHl  from  New 
ZeaUind  to  Saiiuia. 

Jannarj'  85.— The  nnirt  estnblisheil  for  thi^  arljitra- 
tton  of  the  iHiiinilnry  iliH|iiile  lietween  (ireat  Dritaiii 
jutd  Yenexiiela  hohlH  itii  llrKt  formal  newiioii  Id  PariH. 

January  20.- The  Mactiloninu  (JhrlMtlanH  publlHh  a 
memorial  t4i  the  Kuropeun  iiuwerH  uicaiiiMt  murder  aud 
robtery  by  the  Turku. 

Jajiuary  81.— Germany  ttives  assurance  to  the  United 


n  thn  EnKliiili  High  Court  of  J 


StiLte^  that  the  conduct  of  her  ageuta  in  Samoa  will  be 
inve»tigiitf<l. 

February  .1. — France  pnjtests  to  the  Port*  ag^nit 
Cieniuiny's  iU!(|uiHition  of  u  Htation  on  the  Sea  of  Mu- 

February  11,— The  British  cruiwr /ntrcpjil  is  ordered 
from  KiiiKston,  .lamaica,  to  IlhieHeldi*  in  consequence 
of  the  NicarBKuan  revolution. 

February  1'2.— It  Is  announced  that  Great  Britain  ad- 
niilM  the  claim  of  France  t«  an  outlet  on  the  Nile. 

February  ir>.— Tlx?  llritish  (ioverninent  appoints  a 
tribunal    to  iirbitrate  the   Argeu tine-Chile   boundaiy 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

■Tanuary  '".- The  Iter.  I»r.  Ncwelt  Dwig^t  HIUIi 
accepts  the  i^all  to  I'lytuout.h  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.Iiiiiuary  SI.— The  Xew  York  .St<«k  Exchange  does 
the  largest  day's  busiii,-ssin  itsTiistorj-,  1,S2T,iM4  sharw 
of  stock  [-lianKiuK  hauils. 

January  i'S.^The  dock  Iiilxirer.'*'  strike  spreads  tnnn 


Color 


II  Phi 


.lanmiry 'JB. — The  Hubb 
IHiny  is  JiK'ciriHiratfd  in  : 
^~>U,t)IIII.IKK>. 

■laiiiiary  3W.— A  memorial  Ublet.  to  Jos^  Marti,  the 
Cul>an  revolutionist,  Isunveilcil.it  the  house  In  Havana 
in  which  he  was  born.,..  An  extiloslon  of  gan  In  amine 
near  (^rtflgena,  Spain,  causes  the  death  of  14  minera. 

January  :ll.—Ti'U  thousand  British  Protestant*  Join 
inagn-at  T.oikIiiu  deiiioiiMiation  lo  denounce  rltnallsm 
tn  the  (7hun'h  of  Knt.'lauil. 

February  1.— A  "trust"  consolidating  most  of  the 
Kentucky  distilleries  is  fomieil. 

Februarj-  a.— The  Ciwr  ot  Hussia  gives  about  $BO0^- 
000  for  the  n'lief  of  iwasantry  suffering  from  famine, 
the  iJitai  gifts  for  iliiH  |iiir]ioHe  from  hla  private  pnne 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


7  7.— The  United  States  ImCtleahip  Iowa  sr- 
rlTos  at  San  Francisco. 

T^bmuT  0.  — The  United  States  gunboat  NashvtUe 
briiigB  the  \todf  of  Gen.   Cnlixto  Garcia,  tlie  Culmn 

NTolntionlit,  to  Havana Intense  cold  every  when;  in 

the  Cnlted  Suites  eaitt  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains. 

FabnuuT  10.— The  executive  mauaiuu  at  Frankfort, 
Kf.,  !•  bamed. 

Pebnwry  IS. — The  comer-titoDe  of  the  reservoir  dam 
•t  the  top  of  the  first  Nile  cataract  at  AsKOimn  is  Inid 

Seventeen  women   patients   iiithe  South  Dakota 

State  Insane  Asylum  at  Yankton  are  bnmecl  to  death 
In  A  Are  which  destroys  one  of  thi'  coCtaKcsof  the  in- 

Rtltatlon A  snow  avalanche  at  Silver  Plume,  Colo., 

kllla  la  Italian  laborers. 

Febraary  18. — A  severe  snow-storm  blockaded  tralflc 
In  all  the  great  Eastern  cities  of  tlie  Uiiilcd  Stall's ; 
tra]n  sarTlce  is  abandoned  at  New  York,  Pliiiadeijiliia. 
BalUmore,  and  Washington ;  the  storm  is  ^cDeral 
thronghont  the  country,  tlie  temperature  beinR  unusu- 
ally low Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  at  points  in 

Tennessee,  North  Carulina,  VirKinia,  and  Ohio. 

Febrnary  15.— ThP  graves  of  tliosc  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion of  thel»attleHhip.U((f.iit  at  Havana  ar<;  decorat<Ml 

1  the  Srst  anniversary  of  the  event The  great  ma- 


i  the 


BrDOlci)-n  Navy 
Yard  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  causing 
the  losH  of  many 
valuable  engine 
plans    and    pat- 

OBITUARV. 

January  21.— 
Rev.  Arthur  D. 
Bi'Sdford.  one  of 
the  early  aboli- 

tioniatn,  f».... 
Pmf.  David  Hen- 
ry Sanders,  a  well- 
known  Baltimore 
musician. 

January  33.— 
Gen.  Michel  An- 

nen-Kotr,  the  dia-      the  late  bev.  i\  s.  hobi.ibon.  b.d. 
tinguished   K  u  s  -         (A  leadlnif  Prtaljyturlaii  hymnol- 
Bi«n  engineer,  «i.  oyist ) 

... .Cardinal  A.F. 

dos  Santos  Ssloa,  bishop  of  Oporlii,  fill Karl  Poulett, 

72... .Gen.  Frederick  W.  Pnrtridu^.  of  Illinois,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican   and  ('ivil  Wars,  T.i JudKe  E. 

W.  Woodbury,  franier  of  Ihe  tlrst  pruliibitory  law  in 
Maine,  B1. 

January  33.- Ex-Gov.  HoniuiiUlo  Pacheeo,  of  Cali- 
lomia John  Goundry  IlollKirii,  M.P.,  .%, 

January  35.— .fudge  Henry  Wiirren  Williams,  ot  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  lii* M.  Adiilpbe  Phi- 
lippe d'Ennery,  a  leading  Krfiitb  playwright.  «8. 

January  3(1.— Ex-Attomfv-tfi-neral  Augustus  Hill 
Garland,  W. . .  .Sir  Joliu  Nugeiil,  '.H. 

January  ar.-Dr.   Roiiert  UrinckerholT  Fairljaim,   a 


well-known  tlieological  writer  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  81 Chief  Simon  Pokagoii,  of  the  I'ot- 

tawatomie  Indians,  74 Evan  Jones,  one  of  tlie  leiulei's 

o(  tlie  Populist  party. 

January  28.— Gen.  George  Sears  Greene,  l)elieved  to 

have  been  the  oldest,  surviving  graduate  of  West  Point 

and   the  oldest  commissioned   officer   in    the   United 

Sta.teB.  98. . .  Kx-United  States  Senator  James  II.  Slater, 

of  Oregon,  73. 

January  39.- Dr.  R.  Fruiii,  the  Dulch  historian.  75. 

January  8(1. — Rev.  Myron  Winslow  Kced,  ot  Denver, 

Cold.,  m. 

Jaiiiiarv  31.— Rev. 
Dr.  Cliiirles  Allwrt 
Berry,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. Eng.,  47. 
...Princess  Ferdi- 
,  nam  I    nf    Bulgaria. 

i  )      an.. ..Sir    Francis 

'.  ('hire  Ford,  former- 

ly Briti>h  ainlms.sa- 
diir  at  Home,  «H.... 
Harry   Bates,    Eng- 


lish .1 


Fei)ruarv  I.-Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  i^-v- 
mour  I{.)biii.s..Ti,  ed- 


Feliniai 
lev. 
)Ha 


Re 


Will 

a.   Ro 


( Presiainii  Blsliop  of  Ihe  Prut 

Epiacopul  Clm re h  in  America.)         Catholic    iii.>.inii. 
Scraiittm,  I'a..  83 
Eilmund  AylbunoTi  Willis,  landscajic  painter,  00. 
February  4.— Fmu  Amalie  Schneeweis  Joacbim, 
alto,  «0. 


February  B. — Gen.   Count  Georg   I*o  von    Caprivi, 

former  cimnrelliir  of  the  German  empire.  (18 Irving 

Browne,  a  well-known  American  legal  writer,  fH. 

February  7.— Kt.  Rev.  .lobn  Williains,  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut and  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  P^pis- 

copal    Church    in   America.    81 Capt.    Thomas   H. 

Crawford,  of  Kentucky,   it  Mexican  War  veteran,  78. 

February  10.— Madame  Candelario,  last  survivor  of 
the  ma.-<Kncre  of  the  Alamo  in  ISSIl,  114. ...Dr.  James 
Etheritlge,  one  of  the  oldest  pinclicing  physicians  in 
Chicago,  53. 

February  13.— Hugh  Ryan,  the  well-known  Canadian 
railroad  contractor.  67. 

February  I.I.— Henrj-  .Tones  ("Cavendish"),  the  lead- 
ing whist  aulhority  of  his  time,  fi" John  A.  McMurt- 

rie,  tlie  millionaire  railroad  contractor  of  Colorado, 
EO.. ..Patricio  Milino,one  nf  the  richest  fondgners  in 
Mexico,  75. . ,  .Sir  Joseph  William  Chitty,  of  the  British 
Court  of  Apiwal,  70, 

Feliruary  16.— M.  F^lix  Faure,  President  of  Prance,  .W. 

Febru 


CURRENT   HISTORY   IN   CARTOONS. 


>B?— From  the  Jiitfrnnl  IMlii 


■tllal  support  Hinl  encoiiruufiiitiit  you  linvcKlven  L'nci.b  Sam  ;  ""  -Ami  I"  Ihink  It  WB»  I 

i  tlio  Trlhiiii'*  iMIiinruimliH).  uun."— Kniiii  ilic  TrllHiiit  <Mliinm]M)llBi. 


nlhoiriirldlKewYorkj. 


CIATIFB  CfBLlC— From  Ihe  Journal  (New  Vork). 

THERE  is  no  disguising  tlie  tact  that  tliere  is  a  great 
conteBtgoiI1gonbetwi^«n  public  opinion  represents 
«d  by  General  Miles,  and  the  War  Department  8t  Wash- 
ington. It  tloesnot  follow  that thepubliciuciirrei't.liow- 
«ver,  in  saddling  all  the  blami?  fur  war-department 
Mrandalfl  upon  Secretary  Alger.  Kven  i(  he  were  gone, 
lliere  would  remaiii  a  vicious  system  under  which  far 
less  coDHpicuoua  department  person ageB  than  the  Secri^- 
tiiry  would  continue  to  plaj  their  personal  and  |>olitical 
games,  to  the  harm  of  the  arnij'  anil  the  country. 


^-3=5^C- 


iv.-Froiiitiieir.irW(NewYorkl. 
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defeats  nnd  losseH.  unclb  SAM'a  wxloou  at  u^iui.— Fnoi  Am  QMeol*  Ofkdrid). 
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UM  (to  hiH  pet  child) :  "1  think 
nttorgoback  to  bed.  You'ru  up 
I  un  afrald."~Fn>m  Sfooiuhdie. 

age  acrt   the  one  following 

a  manner  in  which  the  foi^ 

rtoonists    are     deulinf;    with 

rt    peace-conference    propo-  ak  acsthalian  tiew  op  the  BBSCKipr.-From  the  Sydney  BuJWIn. 

e  might  multiplf  the  nuni; 

Ah  caTtooDB  many  fold.    The  Sydney  Bxilletin 

that  the  KuHRiiin  l^ar  tihould  net  the  example 
ng  hlB  own  t«eth  Drab ;  and  the  whole  topic 

be  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  ttkepticl^itii 
Mr  ghastly  humor.  None  the  less,  the  Czar  is 
«dly  sincere,  and  the  very  pessimism  of  these 

fs  Indicative  of  the  dire  need  of  some  move- 
r  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from  a  military 
hat  has  produced  in  the  ordinary  mind  a  feel- 
international  peace  and  good-will  are  Quixotic 


From  A'elK'IfiKiflci'  (Zurich). 


,  From  ITVs  (Berllli). 


:rLPT<)H  (rMdlng) ;  " '  Hy  the  HomiiTiB  Penre  was  r»pre- 
:iil  by  A  goddnui  with  a,  palm  bnmi'li  wh<i  had  her  foot 

ilmndleof  wempons.'    Oood  I    But  every  year  I  have  to  .he  czar  *i  p«*o»-*Ha«U 

II'  the  hnndle  larger.   It  1«  U>  be  hnpcl  that  the  flsnre  Tin  CzABi  "Pcscenn  earlh!" 

imttlpovm]"—TTttmKlaMenulat»tli  (Berlin).  Thk  Powbrb:  "Amen!   Ament"— -noai 


lonmsfroniariiUlul"  -FniMi  L'ffc  (Bi-rUn). 

c«m|>l('xities  "f  the  Dn'jfus  ngitatirm,  rloublless  Iiail  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  tlii'  dcv^lupuicnt  of  tbi-  conditions 
whicli   pri-cipitnt^d  PrcHideut  FHiirt's  Hti'okn  of  «]»)- 

KlniJiUriiihitneh'n  amusinR  war  theruioiui'tiT  st  the 
bottiim  of  this  \mne  shown  how  thu  conditions  ki'iiiI 
ually  chnufK<l  from  the  pniR|>ect  of  rycloiies  to  faii'ish 
weather.  Lord  Kitt'lu-iior  hH»  bpsaii  liriivi-ly  with  the 
conHtruttiim  of  hiti  gruat  collefto  and  trade-nthoiil  at 
Khartoum;  hut,  iH  the  KriKlisli  dmwiiiR  on  this  imge 
duly  shows,  tliere  is  ii  Ami  dxti^rniiiiation  not  tii  hIIow 
the  French  even  to  join  hands  in  the  peaceful  work  of 
educating  Che  Soudaiiese  natives. 


Fbahoi:  "Permit  me,  monsie 


ir,  to  build    alongside  of 

Haw  yoa  to  build  on  my 
land."— Froni Fun  (London). 

The  Fashoda  incident,  in  its  dangerous  phases  as 
tbteatflning  a  war  between  France  and  England,  has 
already  passed  into  hixtor)-.  We  in  the  United  States, 
however,  have  been  so  taken  up  with  our  own  problems 
of  oatslde  growth  and  colonial  responsibility  that  we 
hATe  scarcely  appreciated  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
that  was  aroused  on  both  Hides  oC  tlii!  channel  and  the 
fall  si^ificance  of  the  affair  as  it  itnpn-ssed  itself  upon 
the  European  mind.  The  )>aek<lown  of  France— as  in- 
timated in  the  German  cartiKin  at  llie  top  of  this  page 
— wn»  largely  due  to  the  eKtrnoniiuary  newipaper  cam- 
paign in  England,  in  which  the  Lilierals  joineil  the 
Saliabur;  ConservativeK  with  equal  fervor. 

The  strain  of  that  Kt;yptian  affair,  along  with  the 
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John  Bull,  truly,  1b  In  deitd  eArneat 
in  his  wtHUiiiptloa  of  a  prut«ctornt« 
OTer  the  Suiiilan  ;  iiiid  the  Nil«-,  from 
■ourct)  to  delta,  Ix  iii  the  wny  of  Lw- 
comlnii  nliiiOHt  an  much  au  UnttllHh 
•trenni  hh  tlie  ThiiincH.  The  Little 
Red  RldtDg  Huod  ciirtixjii  rruiii  the 
Petit  J'ximjil,  of  Pnrin,  rvpri'Httiitiiif; 
Brltiuinla  ax  the  huiiKry  wolf  and 
Pranee  iw  the  fiiniivi-iit  little  niHi<l, 
exproHsrji  with  much  fidelity  thi!  feel- 
ing toward  Kniflaticl  with  wliii^b 
France  lion  actiuipHveil  iu  the  liritiHh 
aanimptiou  itt  monoiioly  am\  uoutrol 
orer  t)ie  Nile  iukI  itn  hurilem. 

Tlie  ciirUxiiiH  (R)ni  the  Ucmiantom- 
Ic  paiwr  jH'ji.'ti'l  lire  of  a  Hurt  thnt  liave 
ap[>ear«)l  hythe  liiindrMl  thmiiKhuut 
the  illuHtrntvil  preHH  nf  KiimiN*,  and 
■how  how,  in  the  opinion  of  the  n«lKh- 
bom  of  Knuioe,  the  I>reyf im  iLKltHtion 
hMbeeu  eiuliuiKuriiiK  iH-rxiinnl  rlKlitn 
and  Uljerty  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
pnblfc  iHtace  on  the  other. 

PreHidciit  Kaiire,  pxoellent  and  ml- 
mlralde  aH  were  hU  penioiinl  qunlitii-H 
In  moMt  rt-KiinU,  whh  not  n\aAa  of  titutT 
heroic  enough  Tor  tlie  cnierKeiiuluH  In 
which  he  ruimcl  himself  placed. 


— From  .rugrml  (MunLcli). 


Lt  Off  the  «ulm«l-B  tnlU  ., ,  j„„„,„„„her.  wh»t  Unte  teeth  yen  ha 

..t  It  pl..re  bj-  pleoe  «.  M  "  ''■'"'^  ''  '"  ''"^  >"'""  '^'""'-  ""'  "="" ' " 

■riircH  IlUUUr  (Viunnk)  From  tliu  PrlU  J'mrnal  (Pari*). 


PRESIDENT  FAURE:  A  SKETCH. 


I.  rthix  rADKB, 


THE  president  of  the  Frencli  republic,  M. 
P41ix  Faure,  died  suddenly  ae  the  result 
of  an  apoplectic  stroke  on  February  10.  He 
had  been  elected  to  tlie  presidency  on  January 
17,  1895,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
i-esif{DatioD  and  retirement  of  M.  (.'asimir-Fi-rier. 
Casimir  bad  thrown  up  his  high  office  without 
previous  warning  on  the  I 'jth.  In  otodJence  to 
the  French  constitution,  which  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate filling  of  a  presid(!ntial  vacancy,  the 
election  occurred  two  days  later,  and  the  new 
president  entered  without  delay  upon  his  duties. 
The  theory  of  the  French  presidency  is  not 
altogether  easy  for  Anierii-ans  to  understand. 
Caaimir-P^rier  had  been  in  office  only  a  few 
months,  and   he  had  declared  in   what  wo  may 


call  his  farewell  address  that  the  position  of  a 
French  president  is  one  of  great  moral  responsi- 
bility without  any  aclual  power,  and  that  the 
only  means  by  which  the  president  can  l>e  of 
service  to  his  country  lies  in  his  ])ossessing  in 
the  highest  degrei^  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  classes  and  all  parties.  He  is  expi-cted  to 
exercise  his  executive  authority  through  a  min- 
istry that  is  responsible  to  the  legislative  cham- 
bers rather  than  to  himself. 

President  Faure,  on  accepting  office,  di'clared 
that  he  ceased  from  that  moment  to  Iicl^ng  to 
any  party,  in  order  to  Ijecome  the  arliiter  of  all 
parties  -'It  is  in  this  spirit,"  he  runtinued, 
"that  without  distinction  of  the  various  shades 
of  Republican  opinion  I  appeal  for  aid  to  all  the 
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ropreaentatives  of  the  country.  We  sliall  always 
meet  on  coiiiiuoti  groumi  in  any  work  iiiHjiirud 
liy  love  of  CDUiitry,  lii'votioii  to  the  ri'imblic, 
anxioty  for  justice,  aiul  solicitmlo  for  the  lot  of 
all  our  fellow -citizeiiB,  es|>eoi«lly  the  lowly  and 
humble." 

Tlio    t'ronch  prosident   is  elected    by  a  body 


from  the  p<iii 


composed  of  tho  members  ot  the  two  legislative 
chamljers — the  Senate  and  tho  Chamber  of  dep- 
uties— sitting  together  and  ccmstituting  a  bO' 
called  National  Assonibly.  Tliis  body  ilotts  not 
meet  in  either  of  the  public  buihliiigs  (the  I'lihtin 
Ihurbon  and  the  I'ahis  Luxrmhour;/)  in  which 
tho  ordinary  a.^sions  of  the  elianilH'rs  are  lield 
in  Paris,  but  gm's  out  to  the  historic  national 
palace  at  Versailles.  Klections  are  usually  accoin- 
plislied  very  quickly.  AVJien  President  Faure 
was  elected  the  two  prfiiii incut  candidules  were 
M.  Waldeck-ltoussemi.  wlio  wiis  tlie  lirwt  dioiee 
of  the  Mo<ler»te  l{.']>ubli('iuis.  anil  M.  Brisson, 
who  WAsthu  catididule  of  the  Ituiliciils.  On  tjje 
fil-St  buihit,  however,  a  larger  nutuher  of  the 
Moclerates  voted  for  Kmire  than  for  Wddeck- 
Rousseau,  the  division  between  lliese  two  eandi- 
datea  Ixnng  IM-'i  tu  ■.!ll,  wliile  Brisson  ivceived 
33«.  WaJdeck-lions-seuu  at  onre  witlidrew  as 
a  candidate,  and  on  tli 
received  438  voles  and 
President  Faure  hi 
eighth  year  of  his  lile 
was  one  of  the  few  m 

who  had  n^acbed  high  oflieial   ponition  fro 
business    career  without    having     had    the    ad- 
vHutiiges  of  a  university  or  pri)fe8sional  educa- 


l-OTLd   llillh.t   M. 


inpleted    tile    fifty- 
■  ;to  last.     " 


tion.  Hia  father  was  a  mechanic  and  smal 
trailesnian;  but  ho  was  at  least  able  to  give  his 
son  a  good  commercial  education.  Two  years  of 
bis  youth  were  s[ient  in  England  for  tlie  sake  of 
learning  the  language  and  the  ways  of  the 
country.  After  returning  to  France  young 
l-'aiire  learned  the  leather  business,  mast«ring 
.  studying  leather  and  bides 
ness  standpoint. 

Ills  early  tmsiness  caret^r  was  at  Amboise,  a 
snuill  phice  where  he  gave  proHLise  of  rapid  ad- 
vuiiceiiient  in  life,  and  whei'o,  above  all  tilings, 
he  had  the  fortune  to  marry  a  young  woman 
of  remarkable  ability,  attractiveness,  and  good 
sense,  whose  father,  M.  Guiiict,  was  the  mayor 
of  the  place  and  in  laler  years  became  a  senator. 
Young  Faure  was  only  twenty-three  at  tho  time 
of  his  marriage.  Not  long  afterward  he  decided 
that  Havre  was  the  proiier  place  for  him  to  es- 
tablish himself  ix'rmanently  in  business.  Thither 
ho  Is'todk  himself,  and  by  steady  steps  he  made 
himselfu  man  of  local  influence  and  mark.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  a  goiH)  business  training  and  being 
possessed  of  industry  and  admirable  commercial 
judgment,  his  (losition  in  the  bnsineBB  community 
was  soon  firmly  founde<i. 

'I'he  manufacturing  industries  of  Francti  con- 
sume a  vast  deal  more  of  leather  than  the  country 
itself  prmluces.  I'heiu  must  always,  therefore, 
bo  a  reasonably  goo<l  business  opportunity  in  the 
field  of  leather  and  hide  importation.  M.  Faure 
poss<^sseii  the  requisite  talents,  and  he  mastered 
a  knowledgti  of  the  French  market  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  outside  sources  of  supply  on  the 
other.  From  importing  on  a  large  scale  he  be- 
came interested  in  shi)is  and  transportation. 

A  man  of  smaller  ealL)>i>r  and  lower  character 
than  M.  Fatire  would  have  Ijeen  absorbed  in  the 
gi'owth  of  his  fortune  and  the  details  of  hie  busi- 
noNs  and  wouhl  have  lived  and  died  a  busineea 
mail,  content  perbiijw  to  U'come  the  president  of 
the  ('haniber  of  Commerce  of  Havre — ^  honor 
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that  our  subject  speedily  attained.  But  II. 
Paure  had  early  shown  interest  in  public  aiTaira 
and  had  developed  intellectual  aptitudes  while 
achieving  business  success.  He  had  become,  for 
ooe  thing,  a  ready  and  graceful  public  speaker 
by  interesting  hiniHelf  in  tlie  education  of  young 
workinginen  in  Havre  and  giving  lectures  on 
history  to  evening  classes.  His  record  for  many 
years  in  Havre  was  that  of  a  citizen  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  town  and  constantly 
active  in  all  kinds  of  charitalile  and  educational 
undertakings.  His  private  character  had  always 
been  so  exemplary  and  his  personality  wa.'^  so 
agreeable  an<i  attractive  that  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  be  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  city. 

Thus  when  the  Franco- Prussian  War  broke 
out  in  1870  (M.  Faiue  being  then  twenty-nine 
years  of  age)  he  had  been  for  some  lime  a  mem 
ber  of  the  municipal  council,  serving  on  its  ex 
ecutive  committee  and  holding  the  hoiiurabh 
position  of  deputy  mayor  of  Havre.  In  the  wai 
period,  after  the  downfall  of  Xapcileon,  his  serv 
ices  were  utilized  by  Gambetta,  who  sent  him 
to  England  to  purchase  arms.  M.  Faiire  mean 
while  held  a  commission  as  commander  of  a  com 
pany  of  volunteers,  and  he  led  a  still  larger  body 
of  men  at  Paris,  where  he  helped  to  put  down 
the  t'ommune  and  rendered  services  that  wei-e 
subsequently  recognized  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  in  1881,  M.  Kaure  was,  as 
we  should  Bay,  "sei^t  to  Congress" — that  is,  ha 


B   IIODHTAIN8 


was  elected  by  his  fellow-townsmen  as  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  career  up  to 
this  point  liad  been  in  sotne  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  build- 
ing up  a  fortune  as  a  manufacturer  at  Binning- 
ham,  had  been  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  had 
so  devoted  himself  to  municipal  and  local  inter- 
ests that  he  had  become  by  far  the  most  influen- 
tial citizen  of  his  town  ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  his  training  for  public 
affairs  had  comjiared  so  favorably  with  that  of 
the  average  metnter  that  without  any  appreciable 
delay  he  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  M.  Faure 
ha<I  no  such  aggressive  ixilitical  energy  and  no 
such  sharp  and  controversial  manner  in  debate  as 
the  Enghsh  business  man  in  politics  with  whom 
wo  have  been  comparing  him.  Hut  there  was  in 
the  new  member  of  the  French  Chaml>er  of  Dep- 
uties a  rounded  ca^mcity  for  affairs,  an  easy 
urbanity,  a)id  a  strength  of  character  and  pur- 
pose that  maile  him  a  marked  accession  to  the 
body  ;  and  he  took  rank  at  once. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  his  appearance  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  he  was  taken  into  the 
ministerial  circle  by  (Jamlxitta,  who  made  him 
under  secretary  of  commerce  and  the  cohmies. 
His  services  were  similarly  demanded  in  a  num- 
ber of  succeeding  cabinets,  and  hi^i  linnnrial 
ability  and  the  very  wide  range  of  his  infunna 
tion  upon  all  matters  having  to  do  with  colonial 
conditions  and  foreign  trade  gave  him  the  reputa- 
tion and  standing  of  a  high  authority.  To  the 
prestige  which    this  reputation  gave  him   there 
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(The  Cznr'n  twiBt  at  lh«  Imnrim-l  mi  IhhiiiI  tliut'n-n.l.  mim-c.f- 
ikt  C'ronHUilt.  kIvuii  by  I'rcHldvlit  Fuuri^  lii  lii>niir  iif  Ihe  Ru 
oratid  Eiupreiu.— li'romZi'IIlKi'fnilfuti  (Paris). 

was  ail  (led  an  exceptionally  high  pijinliirity 
among  his  L^olleanuos,  as  duo  tn  liis  coiiftcoua 
lieariiin  ami  attruetivo  [KTsimal  iiualiLii;s.  Tims 
for  many  years  \u:  was  kept  In  tlie  uffiee  of  vira- 
preBideiit  of  the  Cliainlwr.  ]n  our  uwii  I 'ongreHS 
he  would  probalily  have  been  madu  chairman  of 
the  Comniitteo  on  Conmierce  and  would  have 
stood  high  ill  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  industry  and  Mtudtoiifl 
habits,  it  is  to  \k:  noted  that  lie  took  the  trouble 
to  write  a  very  u.xcellont  treatise  iipon  Enro[M!an 
budgets. 

As  president  of  the  n!]iubli(;  il.  Faun*  was 
conspieuous  for  the  niiiuuer  in  which  lie  adapted 
himself  to  tjie  ceremonial  functions  of  bis  liigb 
office.  Much  surprise  was  expressed  that  a  man 
who  had  once  worked  at  a  trade  with  bis  own 
bands  and  had  pui-sued  a  busin.-ss  caiv-er  rather 
than  a  learned  profession  sbouh!  iiave  known 
how  (o  dowliat  is  sometitiies  callrd  l\»:  "dif^nilv 


failed   to  ' 
the  course 


high  culture  and  strictly  intellectual 
training  is  almost  certain  to  prefer 
democratic  siniiilicity  and  to  detest 
e.xternal  pomp  and  ostentation. 

The  whole  world  looked  on  in  half- 
amused  wonder  when  President  Faure 
made  his  visit  to  the  Russian  court. 
N'o  i-oyal  gentleman  of  iinniemorial 
lineage  could  have  borne  himself  more 
graciously,  complacently,  or  correctly  ■ 
than  the  ex- tanner  president.  M. 
Kaure  was,  of  course,  essentially  a 
conimonplnce  man  ;  and  it  is  only 
commonplace  jaiople  who  can  ever 
take  delight  in  the  solemn  foolishness 
of  royal  pomp  and  show.  It  is  the 
geneni)  testimony  that  M,  Faure,  who 
was  naturally  ])leBsed  with  liimself 
and  his  rise  in  hfe,  found  most  un- 
conmion  pleasure  in  the  external  trap- 
pings of  glory.  The  anecdotes  that 
illustrate  this  trait  in  his  character  are 
almost  innumerable. 

M.  Fanre  was  not  at  all  a  great 
man,  but  was  what  is  commonly  re- 
ganied  aa  safe.  His  ideals  were  not 
low,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
nut  exceptionally  lofty.  And  so  he 
exercise  any  insj)iring  influence  upon 
of  public  affairs  at  a  time  when  France 
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Deeded  in  the  presidential  chair  a  man  of  great 
endowments  of  lofty  patriotism  and  power  of 
self-abnegation — suuli  a  man  as  a  Wasliington  or 
a  Lincoln.  In  the  important  faculty  of  making 
tlie  nation  believe  in  his  disinterested  devotion  to 


ita  welfare,  President  Faure  fell  below  the  record 
of  President  Carnot. 

Nobody  of  the  English  or  American  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  understood  M.  Faure  better  thah 
Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  the  gifted  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  News, 
She  attributed  his  deatli  to 
the  strain  to  which  the  pro- 
tracted and  ever- increasing 
perplexities  of  current 
French  politics  had  subject- 
ed him.  According  to  Mrs. 
Crawford,  however,  this 
Btrain  was  not  due  altogether 
to  nnselfiBh  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  republic,  but 
in  part  lo  worry  about  him- 
self and  hie  position.  This 
writer  has  the  habit,  perhaps, 
of  criticising  too  sharply  ; 
nevertheless  there  is  always 
some  ground  for  her  stric- 
tures. 

She  remarks  that  Louis 
XIV.  himself,  though  stand- 
ing on  a  right-divine  pedes- 
tal, did  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  courtly  eti- 
quette as  M.  Faure,  wtio  re-  tbb  KicruitN  oi 


vived  as  far  as  possible  the  ceremonials  of  Na- 
poleon's court.  Among  the  causes  of  his  death 
■  she  mentions  "  the  intoxication  of  exalted  situa- 
tion and  of  imperial  and  royal  friends."  She 
was  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  crisis  in  French  poli- 
tics must  soon  liave  compelled  M.  Faure  to  re- 
sign. He  had,  in  her  judgment,  fallen  far  short 
of  his  opportunities  as  a  progressive  Republican 
president,  atid  liad  come  to  favor  to  a  dangproua 
extent — probably  without  being  fully  conscious 
of  it — the  reactionary  elements  that  ought  to 
have  had  his  distrust. 

He  had  been  a  cabinet  minister  at  clic  time 
when  Dreyfus  was  convicted,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  his  sympathies  to  the  very  lost  were 
with  those  who  opposed  the  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  sentence.  In  the  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween the  Droyfusavds  and  the  anti-Dreyfusards, 
no  means,  however  questionable,  have  been 
neglected  on  either  side  to  gain  a  point ;  and  it 
is  probably  true  that  tlireats  of  various  sorts  had 
been  held  over  President  Faure's  head  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  his  influence.  The  various 
matters  of  a  private  and  a  public  nature  in  his 
career  with  the  exposure  of  which  he  was 
threatened  were  probably  not  of  a  sort  that 
should  have  caused  him  much  concern.  It 
was  generally  believed  by  those  best  informed 
that  his  career  could  stand  close  investigation, 
and  that  neither  in  the  Panama,  the  Madagascar, 
or  the  railroad  scandals  could  his  name  be  suc- 
cessfully smirched.  But  he  was  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  blackmailing  threats,  and  it  was  his 
fate  to  be  the  head  of  the  French  state  at  a  time 
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when  the  resources  of  corrupt  politics  seemed 
equal  to  the  task  of  crusliiiifr  far  nobler  and 
stronger  characters  than  his. 

It  is  to  be  ubserved  that  nut  a  single  French 
president  has  retired  from  office  in  tlie  ordinary 
way  l>y  virtue  of  the  compretiiiii  of  Ids  full  term, 
rresid'ent  Thiers  n^sifrned  in  1«7:(  ;  -Mac.Mahon, 
who  was  elected  in  IS73.  gave  up  in  1379; 
Grevy,  who  was  reiilecti'd  in  ISS'i.  was  obliged 
to  resign  in  1887  :  Canuit,  who  had  recently  en- 
tered upon  his  second  Utiu,  was  ussassinated  in 
18114  ;  Casiniir-Fi'rier  resigned  early  in  IS96. 
The  death  of  PVlix  Faure  came  at  u  time  when 
every  one  was  talking  of  the  iiossiliility  of  a  cou/i 
(Tilat;  and  in  any  case  his  early  retirement 
seemed  inevitable. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  hiHtorian  may  make 
it  clear  to  the  men  of  the  next  generation  that 
President  Faure's  death  at  a  time  when  such  a 
misfortune  Would  seem  to  have  given  the  desired 
opportiiiiitv  Cor  an  uprising  of  the  monarchists 
was,  ini)ointof  fact,  pn-ciaely  the  event  which  had 
baffled  the  conspirators  and  saved  the  republic. 
The  Kn-rich  ]ieo]ile  are  of  a  highly  e.xcitable  tem- 
perament. And  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  [leople 
with  nerves  of  that  sort  tliiit  sudden  emergen- 
cies Bolwr  them  and  put  them  on  their  most  sen- 
sible and  resiKiiisible  liehavior.  I'resident  Faure 
died  late  Thursday  evening,  and  until  ^"riday 
morning  it  was  not  even  known  throughout 
France  that  he  had  shown  the  smallest  sign 
of  failing  health.  Yet  Ixifore  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  on  Friday  the  four  principal  Hepiibli- 
can  factions  of  the  Senate  had  come  to  a  })t:r- 
fectly  unanimous  agreement  upon  a  camlidate  for 
the  vacant  place,  and  enough  mend)ers  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  had  concurred  in  the  sena- 
torial choice  to  assure  the  election  of  M.  Loubet 
on  the  first  ballot  a  feV  minutes  after  the 
National  Assendjly  had  been  called  to  order  at 
Versailles  on  Satunlay, 

The  reserve  strength  and  dignity  of  Franco 
never  appears  half  so  well  as  in  times  of  serious 
calamity.     The  Napoleonic  tradition  that  was  be- 


ginning to  loom  large  on  the  horizon  faded  awaj  ' 
in  the  presence  of  a  vacant  presidential  chur. 
The  dangerous  love  of  novelty  and  change  that 
characterizes  the  Fnuich  people,  and  upon  which 
the  monarchical  plot  was  counting,  had  been  aat- 
isiied  ill  an  tine.\[K^-tod  way.  Thus  the  death  of 
I'ri'sident  Faure  had  acted  as  a  safety-valve,  80 
to  speak,  and  the  republic  seemed  to  enter  upon 
another  lease  of  life  under  the  headship  of  &  man 
no  less  worthy  than  his  predecessor,  and  having 
some  elements  of  fitness  for  the  emergency  that 
even  the  best  friends  of  President  Faure  would 
freely  confess  that  he  did  not  possess. 


I.    P^I.IX  FAUniS. 


(M'Mlpled  n  few  weeks  ub"  tiy  Cluijiln 


MAJ.-GEN.   ELWELL  STEPHEN   OTIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  CONANT  CHURCH. 


NO  nfttioD  of  Europe  can  put  into  tlie  field 
such  a  body  of  trained  and  seitsont^d  oH:- 
cere  M  we  have  in  comiiiand  ol  oiu'  soldiers  in 
the  Philippine  lalaiids,  and  wortLv  to  Iw  their 
leader  la  that  veteran  of  the  rebellion  and  Indian 
wUB,  Maj.-Gen.  Elwell  Stephen  Otis,  brigadier- 
general  tliiited  States  army  and  in ajur -genera! 
of  volunteerB.  Genei-al  Otis  is  a  soldier  educated 
in  that  most  thorough  of  all  schouls — the  school 
of  war.  He  was  in  the  twenty-fuurtli  year  of  his 
age  tad  just  entering  upon  the  profcssiun  of  law 
when  in  September.  ISO'J,  lie  abandoned  the  law 
to  parsae  the  career  of  arms,  which  lie  has  ever 
since  followed. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  (Jtis  to 
receive  his  early  training  under  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  our  army  at  that  time.  This  was 
Patrick  H.  O'Rorke,  an  Irislunan  by  birth, 
whose  parents  were  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
When  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regiment 
of  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  was  mustered 
into  the  service  at  Rochester  in  September,  1862, 
O'Rorke,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  llilitary 
Academy,  was  given  command  of  it,  and  Otis, 
*  who  had  raised  one  of  the  companies  (Company 
E),  was  appointed  captain  of  that  company. 

The  regiment  was  coinposed  of  excellent  mate- 
rial, and  O'Rorke,  whose  fifteen  months  of  war 
service  had  transformed  him  into  avetei'an,  soon 
made  it'  one  of  the  best-drilled  and  most  effective 
regiments  in  the  Army  of  tiie  Potomac. 

With  this  regiment  Otis  served  during  the 
whole  of  his  career  in  the  volunteer  army  during 
the  Civil  "War.  His  promotion  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment (he  was  never  a  major)  was  the  result  of 
desperate  fighting,  in  wnich  his  superiors  lost 
their  lives  on  tlie  battlefield  :  first  (.>  Korke  and 
then  George  Ryan,  botii  graduate's  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  splendid  soldiers  wliom  to 
serve  with  was  in  itself  a  lilx^ral  education  in  the 
military  art.  Xo  regiment  on  the  (ii'ld  at  Gettys- 
burg rendered  more  imporlant  and  conspicuous 
service  than  that  to  wliich  Otis  was  attached. 

Warren  liatl  l>een  0'Rork<'"s  pa-ceptor  at  the 
Military  Acailemy,  and  wlien  his  quick  military 
perception  showed  him  thiit  the  iinoccnpied  Lit- 
tle Round  Top  was  tlie  ki-y  to  Meade's  ]>i)sition 
on  the  left,  it  was  to  o'Horke  that  Warren 
turned  to  assist  him  in  s<^i'iiring  it.  It  was  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  that  occupied  those 


(Military  governor  of  the  Philippines.) 

heights  just  a  moment  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
proaching Confederates,  and  held  it  tlien  until 
reenforcements  came  and  Little  Round  Top  was 

"O'Rorke's  soldiers."  says  the  Comte  de 
Paris  in  his  history  of  Gettysburg,  "by  a  really 
providential  coincidence,  reach  at  full  run  this 
summit,  which  Warren  points  out  to  them  as  the 
citadel  to  be  preserved  at  any  cost.  At  their 
feet  lies  tlie  vast  battlefield  whence  are  heard 
vague  noises  and  savage  cries,  the  rattling  of 
musketry,  the  cannon's  roar,  and  where  all  the 
incidents  of  the  combat  arc.  seen  through  a  cloud 
of  smoke  ;  b\it  they  have  no  leisure  to  contem- 
plate this  specta<ile,  for  tliey  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  Law's  soldiers,  who  are  cliiiiliinj; 
the  hill  on  the  op|M)site  side.  A  few  minutes' 
delay  among  the  Federals  would  havi'  sutlieed  m 
put  the  Confederates  in  [Jossession  of  the  .•Juiiiniit. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  si-en  the  winner  nl'  a  Nice 
secni-e  such  a  prize  at  so  little  ciiwt." 

And  yet  to  those  immodiately  concerned  the 
loss  was  heavy.  The  One  Hunilrf"]  and  Forti- 
eth left  more  than  i;-f3  of  their  comrades,  includ- 
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ing  many  officers,  among  the  dead  and  wounded 
on  those  heights,  and  among  the  dead  was  the 
valiant  O'Rorke,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  prompt- 
ness in  decision  and  his  vigor  in  action  at  a 
critical  moment.  Colonel  O'Rorke  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  fall  at  Gettysburg,  and 
Otis,  to  whom  ho  made  it  known,  could  not  rea- 
son him  out  of  it.  As  the  regiment  was  as- 
cending the  steep  hill  a  bullet  from  a  sharp- 
shooter located  in  "Devil's  Den"  struck  him, 
and  he  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  r)tis. 

At  the  battfe  of  the  Wilderness  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  New  York  saw  some  of  the 
hottest  fighting,  losing  2'u)  men.  Otis,  who  had 
meantime  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel, 
commanded  the  picket  line  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
which  brought  on  the  engagement.  The  regi- 
ment was  soon  under  a  firti  before  which  it 
melted  like  snow.  Eleven  of  its  commissioned 
officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  not  one  of  the 
non-commissioned  staff  remained,  and  of  the  cap- 
tains only  three  were  left.  Three  days  later 
Ryan  was  killed  at  Spottsylvania,  and  (Jtis  suc- 
ceeded to  th(}  command  of  the  regiment  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

From  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  tlie  regiment, 
led  by  Otis,  was  constantly  under  fire,  and  it 
stands  conspicuous  among  those  losing  the  largest 
number  during  the  Civil  War,  leaving  149  of  its 
number  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
various  casualties  finally  left  Otis,  who  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life,  in  command  of  the  regular 
brigade  ;  but  his  turn  came  at  last,  for  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  (/hapel 
House,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  October  1,  18G4. 
His  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  was  not  subse- 
quently returned  to  duty,  and  he  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  volunteer  service  January 
24,  ISGf),  bearing  with  him  the  brevets  of  colonel 
and  brigadier- general  for  ''gallant  and  meri- 
torious service"  at  Spottsylvania  and  Chapel 
House,  Va. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Twenty- second  Reg- 
iment of  Infantry  of  the  regular  army  from  a 
battalion  of  the  Thirt(jenth,  Otis  was  api)ointed 
lieutenant- colonel  of  the  new  regiment,  his  com- 
mission dating  July  28,  18G(>.  On  March  2, 
18G7,  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallant  services  at  Si)ott.sylvania. 
On  the  death  of  Col.  Oeorge  Sykes,  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  at  Fort  Brown,  T(?xiis,  Otis  was 
appointed  colonel  and  assumed  command  of  the 
Twentieth  at  Fort  Brown  March  81,1  SMO.  From 
1867  to  1881  he  served  on  frontier  duty  against 
the  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  the  Custer  massacre,  in  October, 
1876,  Otis,  who  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Twenty -second,  on  duty  at  the  lake  posts  on  our 


Northern  frontier,  was  ordered  to  the  front  in 
command  of  six  companies  of  the  regiment 
While  passing  down  the  Yellowstone  his  com« 
mand  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Powder  River.  The  troops  were 
landed  and  the  enemy  driven  into  the  hills,  their 
camp  l)eing  burned.  On  August  7,  1876,  Col- 
onel Otis  joined  General  Terry  and  marched 
with  him  up  the  Rosebud  to  reenforce  the  col- 
umn of  General  Crook,  finally  taking  post  at 
Glendive,  Mont.  A  wagon  train  sent  from  that 
post,  under  an  escort  of  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry, October  10,  1876,  was  attacked  by  a 
heavy  force  of  Indians  and  compelled  to  return 
to  (ilendive.  Here  (Colonel  Otis  reorganized  it, 
and  with  the  addition  of  another  company  to  the 
escort  started  in  command  to  the  Tongue  River. 
Fift(^en  miles  from  the  post  a  force  of  1,000 
Indians  attacked  the  little  column  of  200  or  300 
men,  and  a  running  fight  ensued,  lasting  from 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening. 
The  Indians  tried  every  artifice  of  which  they 
were  masters  to  break  up  the  colunm  incumbered 
with  its  wagon  trains,  including  setting  fire  to 
the  prairie  grass,  but  with  no  effect. 

The  next  morning  the  Sioux  could  be  seen 
gathennl  in  large  numbers  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  column,  and  a  nmner  was  observed  leaving 
a  communication  upon  a  hill  to  the  front,  whence 
it  was  brought  by  a  scout.  This  letter  was  ai 
follows  : 

Yellowstone. 
1  want  t()  know  what  you  are  doing  traveling  on  this 
road.  You  scare  all  the  buffalo  away.  1  want  to  hunt 
in  the  place.  I  want  you  to  turn  back  from  here.  If 
you  don't  V\\  fight  you  again.  I  want  yon  to  leave 
what  you  have  here  and  turn  back  from  here. 

1  am  your  friend,  SITTING  BULL. 

I  mean  all  the  rations  you  have  got  and  some  powder. 
Wish  you  would  write  as  soon  as  you  can. 

C'olonul  Otis  wrote  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  turning  back,  and  if  the  Indians 
wanted  anotlK^r  fight  he  was  there  to  accomlnodate 
them.  The  Indians  gathered  as  for  a  fight,  but 
thought  l)ett(}r  of  it,  and  sent  in  a  party  under  a 
flag  of  trtico,  who  aft(^r  some  talk  decided  that 
they  had  enotigh  of  Otis  and  preferred  to  sur* 
render,  which  they  did. 

When  in  ISHl  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
school  of  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas,  (-olonelOtis  was  chosen  to  organ- 
ize it,  and  he  remained  in  command  of  the  school 
and  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth  until  1885. 
The  g(Mieral  is  justly  proud  of  the  work  he  did  in 
establishing  upon  a  S(;cure  foundation  this  post- 
graduate school  for  army  officers. 

When  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Leavenworth  school  Colonel  Otis  returned  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  the  Twentieth  Infan- 
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try,  ut  Fort  Agsiniboine,  Montana.  He  also  had 
command  of  the  post,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
urmy,  including  several  companies  of  cavalry. 
On  October  1,  1890,  he  was  detailed  for  duty  as 
superintendent  of  the  recruiting  service,  and 
November  28,  1893,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier- general,  passing  over  the  heads  of 
officers  of  longer  service.  On  December  1  fol- 
lowing General  Otis  was  ordered  to  duty  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  with 
headquarters  at  Vancouver,  Washington  Terri- 
tory. In  taking  leave  of  his  regiment  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  command  he  had  never  found  occa- 
sion  to  charge  one  of  its  officers  with  dereliction 
of  duty,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  the  character 
of  the  colonel  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men  he 
commanded. 

When  in  1896  the  Secretary  of  War  required 
the  assistance  of  an  army  officer  for  the  impor- 
tant work  of  revising  the  Army  Regulations,  the 
statute  law  of  the  army,  General  Otis  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  and  he  spent  some  months  at 
the  War  Department  engaged  upon  that  work. 
In  April,  1897,  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Colorado.  The 
routine  duties  of  a  department  commander  in 
time  of  peace  impose  no  great  tax  upon  a  man's 
ability,  but  whatever  work  was  given  (General 
Otis  to  do  was  done  well  and  to  the  thorough 
satisfaction  of  his  superiors.  In  December,  1897, 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  president  of  an  im- 
portant court-martial  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  had 
just  completed  that  work  when  the  war  with 
Spain  began.  On  May  28,  1898,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific  and  military  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

General  Otis  was  chosen  to  command  the  troops 
sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands  because  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  thorough  and  reliable  soldier.  That 
his  conduct  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  discomfiture  of  Aguinaldo  should  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  foreign  military  observers 
is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  so  skilled 
a  warrior.  With  the  help  of  the  trained  and  ex- 
perienced officers  under  his  command,  such  as 
Maj. -Gens.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  and  Arthur 
McArthur,  Brig. -Gens.  M.  P.  Miller,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  Samuel  Ovenshine,  Irving  Hale, 
Charles  King,  and  others,  General  Otis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fashioning  into  an  army  the  inexperi- 
enced volunteers  who  form  the  chief  part  of  his 
force,  and  made  the  most  effective  use  of  their 


admirable  fighting  qualities.  His  experience 
furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  truth,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  the  mili- 
tary experience  transmitted  from  one  war  to 
another  that  has  been  our  chief  reliance  in  time 
of  danger.  Our  military  experience  of  1861-65 
was  an  inheritance  from  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  the  Indian  wars,  and  so  back  to  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  soldiers  trained  in  the  border 
wars  of  the  early  settlements  and  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  were  among  our  most  skilled 
military  leaders. 

General  Otis  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  having 
been  born  at  F'rederick,  Md.,  March  25,  1838. 
His  family  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  when 
he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  just  out  of  Rochester,  on  what  is  known  as 
Lyell  Road.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1858,  and  must  have  stood 
high  in  his  class,  for  those  who  knew  him  then 
recall  the  fact  that  he  took  part  in  exhibitions 
when  scholarship  was  required  to  secure  a  place. 
He  was  in  his  senior  year  president  of  one  of  the 
two  literary  societies  into  which  the  students  are 
divided,  the  Pithoinan.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  one  year  after  his  graduation  from  the 
university,  and  was  subsequently  graduated  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1861.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  ''Indian  Question," 
published  in  1878. 

General  Otis  is  now  approaching  the  retiring 
age,  but  he  is  still,  or  was  when  he  left  to  take 
command  at  Manila,  in  the  full  vigor  of  physical 
health  and  strength.  He  is  a  modest,  quiet 
gentleman,  making  no  display  of  any  kind,  and 
is  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words.  His 
manner  gives  little  indication  of  his  activity  of 
mind  and  his  unflagging  energy  in  action.  •  His 
experience  with  the  Indians  and  cowboys  of  the 
frontier  has  taught  him  how  to  mingle  inflex- 
ibility with  kindness.  To  the  writer  he  once 
said  that  his  intercourse  with  the  cowbovs  had 
shown  him  how  effective  this  combination  of 
compulsion  and  conciliation  are.  More  than 
once  he  had  released  from  custody  men  found 
violating  the  technical  laws  of  the  frontier  on 
their  pledge  to  refrain  from  further  depredations, 
and  in  no  case  had  his  forbearance  ever  been 
abused.  Whether  he  will  find  a  similar  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Filipinos  effective  time  will 
show.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  push 
the  policy  of  repression  further  than  circum- 
stances require,  and  that  those  who  trust  him 
will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  it. 
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WIIKN  Ailiniral  Dpwey.  having  dnstroyed 
tlio  S[«niHti  flcirt  at  Manila,  cut  tlii^  ralile 
to  Hotift  KiJii^.  it  wnH  as  c<irtain  as  aiiytliiiig  in 
the  futiin;  can  well  ):o  that  tlio  j>co[ilo  of  tho 
Unitci)  HtatflH  would  have  iijion  tlicir  hamls  tho 
taok,  whether  woli^oiiie  or  unwulcoiiie,  of  exer- 
cisinf^  tlio  princii'al  inlluenc«  in  Kiting  the  in- 
haliitantit  u!  tho  l'hilip])ine  ari'hipelujj;(>  a  modern 
ailiniiiiBtration.  Tho  past  tniuilh  of  P'ebniary 
liaB  witiiPKseil  a  sorii'fl  nf  hintiirie events,  by  virtui; 
of  which  we  are  lirimght  Ui  the.  very  thrcsheld 
of  our  ^reat  administrative  underlakinK.  The 
treaty  by  whieh  Spain  cedod  the  Philippines  to 
the  L'niied  States  lias  been  ratified  at  WashiuK- 
ton.  The  pri  in  pi  tat  ion  of  hostilities  i)y  the  I'hil- 
ippine  inHurgouls  lia.s  shut  the  door  to  what  some 
men  had  regarded  an  our  one  way  of  i'hi-ujh;  from 
a  husiness  for  whi.-h  they  had  no  relish.  'J'liat 
way  of  escape  was  to  have  lii'en  tlio  reeof^nition 
of  Aguinaldo'a  Filipino  Koveninieiit  ant!  a  very 
early  atiandoiunent  uf  tliu  situation  in  favor  of 
the  native  republic. 


But  Aguinaldo's  action  dashed  the  hopw  (A 
those  in  America  wlio  ha<)  ventured  to  baluTB 
in  the  possibility  of  iiiiniediate  republicui  inds- 
pendenra  under  Aguinaldo's  lead.  We  innit 
now  stay  in  the  riiii;p)iines  without  any  attempt 
to  tix  a  date  for  our  departure  ;  and  that  being 
the  cani>.  it  U'hoovea  us  to  know  all  that  wo  cu 
at>out  tho  people  who  live  in  those  islandB,  ud 
whosi>  true  welfaie  it  beeoniOB  our  duty  to  Con- 
sider with  all  seriousnefis. 

Certainly  tlie  iniiss.'s  of  the  Filipinos  would  be 
greatly  rea.ssured  iind  would  gladly  give  up  all 
thoiifriit  of  lurther  tvsi.«(aiiee  if  they  could  but 
appreciate  what  is  the  lu'i.uiil  state  of  mind  toward 
tliem  iif  till'  .American  people  and  the  American 
lay  bare  seemed 
as  to  the  belt 
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of  the  Americftn  mind  is  sliown,  however,  by 
the  rapitiily  with  which  the  country  is  acquaint- 
inj;  itselC  wich  tho  essunlial  facts.  Tliero  is 
a  disiKisition  to  avoid  tiii^taki's  and  to  use  en- 
lightened methods  based  upon  the  bnst  attain- 
able infonnation.  Tlio  P|)aniards  Iia<i  admin- 
istered the  I'hilippine  Islands  for  some  three 
hundred  years  ;  but  the  (:>paiiish  people  at  large 
had  only  the  slighteat  knowlod^jo  of  the  islands 
or  tJieir  inhabitants.  Within  the  ne.xt  six  months 
the  people  of  the  LTnitisd  Status  will  know  a  vast 
deal  more  al>n\it  the  I'ldlippines  than  the  people 
of  f^paiti  have  ever  known. 

Under  the  Spaniards  there  were  always  two 
men  in  oxeroiso  of  supivme  authority  over  the 
Philippine  people.  One  of  tlieso  was  the  colo- 
nial minister  at  Madrid  and  the  other  was  the 
governor- general  at  Manila.  Tlie  man  at  Ma<l- 
rid  was  the  supreme  law-making  power  for  the 
people  of  the  Fhilippinea,  and  the  man  at  Ma- 
nila, who  was  on  the  ground,  was  the  supreme 
e  autliority.    The  Colonial  Office  at  Mad- 


rid, from  time  to  time,  by  royal  decree  promol- 
^ated  the  most  elaborate  and  seemingly  beau- 
tiful  i;odeB  of  law  for  the  Philippine  IsUndi 
— civil  codes,  criminal  codes,  adminiBtruive 
codes,  codes  for  t)ic  establishment  and  regaUtion 
of  universal  education,  and  so  on.  To  look  at 
these  codes  in  their  printed  form  would  lead  one 
to  imagine  that  the  Filipinos  were  living  nnder 
tlie  most  admirable  laws.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  institutions  existing  in  the  archipelago 
boro  very  little  relation  to  the  written  statutes. 
They  did  not  jmrticularly  well  fit  the  people. 
The  govern  or -generals  were  changed  with  con- 
siderable frequency,  and  tliey  were,  as  a  rule, 
engaged  in  suppressing  insurrections  or  else  in 
enricliing  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
corrupt  and  e.ftorticnate  practices.  The  only 
thing  that  the  United  States  can  learn  from  a 
study  of  LSpanish  administrative  methods  is  whit 
to  avoid. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Philippine 
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population  which  would  make  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  througiiout  the  islands. 
The  great  mass  of  the  inha]>itan1:e  belong  to  the 
Malay  race.  The  Spaniards  long  ago  succeeded 
in  making  the  larger  part  of  this  Malay  popula- 
tion nominally  Christian.  But  in  the  great 
island  ot  Mindanao  and  neighboring  islands 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  arcliipelago  it  hap- 
pened, some  generations  ago  that  Mohammedan 
miBBionaries,  rather  than  Thri-stian,  prevailed  ; 
and  thus  there  is  a  very  considerable  Sliissnlman 
population.  These  so-ca]li;d  "  Moros,"  however, 
are  of  essentially  the  same  racial  type  as  the 
Tagal  population  of  Luzon. 

All*  other  population  elenionls  besides  the 
closely  related  Malay  tribes  form  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  population,  it  is  supjiosed 
that  tJiere  are  not  more  tlian  10,000  of  the  in- 
teresting primitive  people  known  as  Negritos. 
Small  bodies  of  these  pooplit  are  fonml  scattered 
throughout  most  of  the  iisjanils.  TJie  average 
adult  stature  of  the  Negritos  is  about  four  feet 
and  nine  or  ten  inches.     Thev   form  a  curious 


study  for  the  anthropologist,  but  have  no  practi- 
cal importance  for  the  administrator. 

At  Manila,  as  in  all  of  the  large  couunercial 
porta  of  the  far  East,  there  arc  Europeans  en- 
gaged in  business  pursuits  ;  but  throughout  the 
entire  I'liilippne  group  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  10,(;:)0  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  of  unmixed  white  blood.  This  figure,  how- 
ever, would  not  include  the  transient  soldiery 
and  civil  officials  formerly  in  the  service  of 
Spain. 

The  people  of  mixed  wliite  Mood  number  from 
10,000  to  1.5,000,  and  these  are  mainly  the  off- 
spring of  Spanish  fathers  and  Malayan  mothers. 

The  Cliinese  Airm  an  exceedingly  inliueniial 
commercial  element  in  the  towns,  ami  tlio.Jajiani'se 
are  bIko  present  in  some  force.  Altogether  there 
are  perhaps  (JO, 000  (.'hinese  and  Japanese  in  the 
islands;  besides,  there  is  a  considerublc  hidC- 
bn-ed  elemcni  resulting  from  the  union  of  Chinese 
and  Malays. 

When  all  other  races  are  taken  into  account, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  eleventwoiniis  of 
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tho   populatiim    aro    Miilays  ;  ami  tlii'su  am  llio  or  Iowa,     I>r.  Hrititmi  snys  that  the  Tagala  is 

pt-iiiilcwliii  wiiulil  iHitonin'ti  "  Kilijiiiius  "  liyfiucli  browiiisii-yiOlow  in   culor,  of  muderato  stature, 

leadfi-s  as  Agiiimililo,  itltlioiifrh  -Afruiiiaklo  liiiii-  wilh  ekiil'l  iiicsocqjiialic  anil  BvmniPtriiral.     The 

SfH  is  uC  iiiixc.l  SjMiLiwIi  liloi.il.      Dr.    Diiiii.-I  U.  chf<>k  Ik.iips  aro  pnuiiiin'iit,  thu  nasal  britlge  low, 

Hrinti.ti,  <i[  tin-  I'liiviTsity  uf  rcniisylvaiiia,  in  tho  nostrils  [ironiiiicnt,  ami  tli«  eyi^s  narrow,  not 

An  intoR'stin^  ar(i<'li'  ri'ivnily   imblishi'il   in  Iho  oliliiiiic,  hut  slifrhtly  lii-ocjiiini;  at  tlie  inner  can- 

Aiiirrir,,,,    A.dhropf.h./iHl   iiii'tlii..    \,i;i>\,\>.:   of    tho  ihus.      'I'lioliuir   la  lilack,    smo.itli,  straight,  ami 

I'liilipiiino  L-lanils.  ivniinds  ns  tinit  thi'  S;iiiiiis)i  tliirk.     'I'lic  numtli  is  ]ar»r«,  th(>  li]>»  full,  and  the 

CoviTiiMifnt  lia^  ollii'iiilly  rci'ofriiizcil  as  rniiny  as  oliiii  sliurt  aiul  rcniuil.     Tliis  ihwiTiiition  applies 

ihirlv-livo  ilitfi-rc-nt  laii;rniigi>s  ill  llii'iin'liiiii'lanc..  in    ils    fii'ncral   oullincs    to    thu    wholo   Malayan 

Tims  th.-    Filijiin.i   Miilays  an;   liy   no    means  a  iiopnlaliim  <if  iho  an-liiiwlajr... 
hiiinot^-ni'ous  naliun.  'I'lu'sc  [H'hjiIo  have  a  great  many  interesting 


Dr.    llrinton    nmk<!»  four  main   (|UJililiciilions. 

ami  adtni 

Kii-si,  llu-niixi'ii  lri!«>sof  ij.,nli.M-n   \.\v/.^'^\.  who, 

morit  aiKJ 

th<.ii;;li  ..r  essenliallv  Miihiv  s1n<-k,  have  ahsurhcl 

|iros|.er»i 

soiiu,  Nefrrito  !ilM„.r.     Ahllnuj;!,  rtmsl  nf  ilienian^ 

f  '1ti-icl!'tibi'/i^'l      iifkihx  .,>il  iit't     fit     <,iHi  itiuU     dill  111  iririi^D 

u,K,n  Ihe 

\    Jil  ISU^UO/ft^il ,     ]Urt*Mlll]^     in      k^p!Ullf*ri      aUI  iH  l[  1 L  Jl'Sj 

thev   are    .nilv  sui»TrH-i..]lv  alTeel.-.i  l,v   Kni-ojN-an 

r.in<i  <,i 

laeawof  relit:ion  an.l  (■iviliiciiii<.ii. 

torislic:   o 

The  Tavahis,  w)j<>  aw.  ,'iM-..iiijtev.',l  at    Manila 

c..<>k-nt,'!i 

an.l    inhalat  in.ist   of   tho  .-entriil   an.I   M..Litlieni 

Ina^. 

[larts    of    I.UKi-n.    are    tho   leailinj:    l''ili|iitiii    nico 

are  siijiil 

aiol  are  the   most   hijrhly  <l<-veln].,.il.       Ac.-.,riliiiK 

their  hl'Ui 

to   S]ianish  authorities,' tliosc  j-'ople   ai-e  as  uiii- 

thearehii 

vorsally  well  Inslructe.!  as  lli'Kse  of  Massaeliiisetta 

tInOMjrl, 

e  (|\ialilies,  ami  iimierRood  govarn- 
■■!■  'iiii'ctinn  ou;j;ht  to  lieconio  highly 

ii'l tetiti'il.      Alt-lnnin!i  they  are, 

)lr.  ;.'c"id  farniersanil  taiilifiil  work-* 
a  lisJilir-heartoil  peojilo.  oxciK^inglf 
[<■  ami  «S  the  sjinrts  that  are  chane* 
em  jis  a  jie.iple,  eliief  of  which  is 

l!  way  the  pi>ri]ilo  known  as  Vieayu 
II  the  Tasjalas.  The  Viaayaa  have 
irlers  at  ilie  second  great  BeapK>rt  of 
ri.—niinielv,  Iloih. — ami  tliov  Bpread 
einisiilen,i>le   ishuLiI   of  I'anay  ami 
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a  number  of  other  isl^nda, 
amoiifi;  which  are  Samar, 
Leyte,  Cebu,  and  Bohol. 
Tlicy  also  occupy  the  north- 
ern ]i(irtion  of  tlie  large  island 
of  Mindanao. 

Tht'  soiilhorn  part  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao  is  taken 
up  l>y  Moms,  who  also  oc- 
cupy the  Sulu  Islands. 
Theso  peopk'  ari:  famous  for 
their  exploits  by  sea  and 
their  bold  piracies,  Wo 
published  last  year  some 
pictures  of  their  peculiar 
sailing  vessels,  in  wliicii  they 
make  long  and  adventurous 
voyages.  The  Moros,  as 
we  have  already  remarked, 
are  Mohammedans  by  faith. 
The  Koran  was  broupht  first 
to  the  Sulu  Islands  from 
Borneo,  and  thus  to  the 
greater  island  of  Mindanao. 

The  article  which  fol- 
lows is  a  translation  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  make  from  an  uncommon- 
ly interesting  Spanish  book, 
written  and  published  in 
Manila,  which  we  liave  ob. 


tained  from  iladrid.  Its  author,  Peiior  Juan 
Caro  y  Mora,  had  derived  his  acquain lance  with 
Philippine  affairs  from  a  lung  residence  at  Manila 
in  tlie  capa<^ity  of  editor  of  the  Lii  Vox  Kspiiii'/Jn 
(The  Sj,nni»h  Vuiet).  Seilor  Caro  wrote  bis 
book  apropos  of  the  Philippine  insurrection 
under  UiKal  and  Agninaldo,  but  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  8piiii  and  the 
United  States.  This  chapter  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  riidippinc  i>eople  was  written  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Spaniards  at  home  in 
Spain,  and  with  no  thought  of  its  ever  lieing 
seen  by  any  but  Spanish  readers.  I'Jiat  very 
fact,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  leiuh  an  addi^d  value  to 
certain  jHirtK  of  it  as  tcKiimony, 

It  wouhl  hardly  be  siiTe,  however,  to  rely  upon 
Sefior  Caro  us  a  thoroughly  cumputi'nt  iuilhorily 
upon  the  worlii's  educaticmid  sysletiis.  llis  slate- 
inents  resiwcting  the  uuiversidity  nC  eli'iiicriliiry 
education  among  the  nnlhons  of  Fili|iiiiiis  uv 
extremely  lmr<i  to  belii-ve.  Yet  the  wh.ile  U-w>r 
of  his  bunk  shows  sinceritv  of  ]ini|"i.-ii>,  and 
there  has  !,een  no  willful  p.-rversi..n  of  the  truth. 
That  the  Jesuits,  wlio  m.w  niiiinljiin   a   n.irnial 

the  quality  of  instniction  is  not  to  be  diiui)ted. 


THE 


NATIVE   POPULATION   OF  THE 

PHILIPPINES. 


BY  SE5I0R  JUAN  CAKO  V  MORA,  OF  MANILA. 
(Kclitrjr  of  /,n   Viiz  EKpiiilnla.) 


THE  subject  of  tlic  im 
tlio  l'hili;ii)iiio  Islai 
is  (jiiiU'  cHsy  to  go  astniv 
itidst  >LtLtit1i<'ti('al  jttilgiiii'ii 

niniin'ii. 

in  sjKrukiiig  nf  tlii3  unlit 
mix  au'l  cimroiiiid  liiciii 
inakin;;  any  ilistiiit^tion  I 
jiitlislu'il  element  and  llii 
cateil  classes.  Cieneral  < 
unfavorable,  as  the  cast; 
fcirmulatfil  and  are    aptili 


■  tlio  Indian  fiiiquontly  spoken  of  as  a  problem 
a  com  III  nation  of  tlie  most  contradictory 
itii'K.  We  do  not  deny  tliat  the  study  of  a 
in  difficult  and  complex.  Even  in  Europe, 
n^  ih<'uns  for  ol innervation  are  aljundant,  how 
y  coiitriiclictions  and  c.xlravagant  asscrtiouB 
•  lii'i'ii  inmic,  cvwi  by  authors  of  note,  on  the 
I'ct  of  ilie  Spanish  character  and  habits,  to 
nothing  of  other  nations  I  Hut  in  the  jiresent 
,  by  fcilhiwing  the  laws  of  induction  we  shall 
i-e  at  the  truth  as  nearly  as  wo  possibly  can. 
he  indigenous  Filipino  possesses  fundamental, 
niontary  instruction  (what  we  agree  in  C&11> 
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rbo  bad  aocepted  offlce  a: 


l,y  tlie 


g  primarj'  instruction)  in,  prrliaiis,  as  mncli  or 
eater  perfection  tlmii  any  oiIut  j^iiplo  in  tlio 
>r]d.  He  shows  liimsi'U'  i)t;sirous  of  Icarninfi, 
d  the  immenst-  iiiajiirity  <>[  llic  natives  can  road, 
rite,  and  figure.  Hi.'  knows  tlm  nuiiiiients  of 
lifnon  and  morality,  and  jiIidwa  a  )iai>]>y  dis- 
«itioD  to  acqiiint  tliat  general  lint  of  sujiorficial 
Iture  which  ia  all  that  the  great  mass  of  lal.Mir- 
j  people  can  aspire  to  nnywlicrt;  in  the  world. 
1  this  point  statistics  furnish  us  oloijuont  and 
refutable  data. 


auKeralnly.    Tin 
ilBh  naChoritlcH.) 

]  KoM-h^aded  crnn' 

i-wiE  the  BTmbolof  offlce 

The  number  who  cannot 

,  write  is  v. 

LTy  small 

inchidinK  th. 

'-  women,  ami 

till.'  nuiiiliei 

ris   nuich 

less  of  tliose 

who  have  not  1 

earned  to  re 

■ad.  while 

those  who  h 

ick  at    least  IJ 

10  most  fni 

idumnnlal 

and  neccssar 

V  religious  and 

tiioral  instr 

iictioti  are 

very  rare  \w 

leed.      Tlin   co: 

nt^ctuess  ol 

■  Ibis  ub- 

servation  mn 

y  he  proved    if 

the   lli-st  1 

lative  one 

meets,  even  i 

n  the  most  rei 

note   seclioT 

IS,  should 

be  {juestione' 

rl,  or,  wJiat  wo 

nld  he  slill  . 

casi.T,  by 

exainining  ri' 

■cruits  in  llie  a 

rmv,  who  1 

ire  drawn 

usually  from 

the  jioorest  nia 

■sscs  of  the  ] 

[leople. 
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many  array  themeelves  in  elegant  clothes,  jewels, 
decorations,  etc.  He  loves  sensual  pleasures, 
but  not  to  the  point,  as  some  have  alleged,  of 
disregarding  the  laws  of  blood,  nor  to  the 
extreme  of  falling  nto  abon  nat  ons  The  cases 
that  might  be  adiuced  to  tl  e  conl  a  j  are  true 
monstrosities  wh  ch  co  fir     tl  e  ge  eral  niie. 

Although  he  appears  s  lent  and  s  t  n  ssive,  he 
is  much  given  to  q    et  r  ng  and  to  criti- 

ciatng  the  acts  of  1  s  s  per  ora  esj  e  illy  those 
of  the  European    b   t     I  s    t  done 


way  of  curious  and 

a  good  memory    aiii 

He  is  a  good  w;orkn 

paasicn  influence  1 

n  perform  rough 


tnf,  « 


al  ntelligence, 
apt  tu  le  for  echanice. 
1  on  1  al  t  ecessity,  or 
1  for  1  o  h  a  id  hours 
ost  labor  ous  work,  as 


is  demonstrated  by  tl  oae  e  nplo  1  m  rowmg,  in 
the  cultivation  of  s  gar  or  n  tl  e  vork  of  day 
laborers.  Lack  ng  ce  e  however,  he  in- 
clines to  idleness  n  tl  cl  h  sees  n  tl  ng  worthy 
It  IS  not   correct  that  thev  do  not 


possess  among  themselves  noble  affections  or 
generous  sentiments.  They  know  liow  to  love, 
to  be  loyal,  and  to  please  ;  they  feel  and  weep  for 
family  misfortunes  ;  they  interest  themselves  in 
the  fate  of  beloved  persons,  and  they  become 
enthusiastic  at  the  narration  of  tender  scenes  or 
noble  deeds,  deriving  great  enjoyment  from 
works  of  fiction,  although  they  may  be  simple  or 
even  foolish.  Those  who  affirm  arbitrarily,  bas- 
ing the  statement  on  isolated  cases,  that  the 
Philippine  native  is  without  feeling  and  incapable 
of  certain  virtues  and  noble  affections,  ought  to 
remember  that  certain  good  qualities  are  inherent 

of  whatever  race  and  nationality,  and  that  the 
Philippine  people  have  been  subject,  besides,  to 
the  influence  of  CJiristiEn  civilization  for  three 
hundred  years.  In  studying  this  subject  we  are 
likely  to  apply  to  it  our  own  mode  of  thought, 
energies,  vehemency,  exaltations,  babila,  and  cus- 
toms, and  with  a  strictly  European  nile  seek  to 
measure  a  distinct  people  whose  custcuiis  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  After  all  is  said,  the 
native  has  the  gifts  and  defects  of  all  men,  modi- 
fied by  a  certain  sweet  temperament,  ordinarily 
cold  and  but  little  impressionable. 
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HhI  he  has  a  racial  iJefcrt  whicli  consists  in  in- 
onliiiatK  wif- conceit,  in  which  (Iff oct  imagination 
Bii'l  irriljLtt^il  m'rvos  iiliiy  a  (j'^"*'?''  l*'"'''  than  in- 
tiflliK'-n''';.  H.i  tliinks 'litllK  an<l  n.n-.T  .h!C[.ly, 
but  III;  i((iiif;i!ii'8  a  grwit  ileal  ami  easily  inflameB 
liis  lioail,  wliiiiico  wii  have  Jiis  i)rui'<|ue  ehanges 
aiiil  suri)i'tsin>;ly  swift  transit imis  from  virtuu  to 
crime,  [nmi  iteare  to  rclMillion,  from  tlie  grati- 
tnile  ami  suhuuHHioii  nf  yejn-s  to  hostile  oinwaition 
to  Win  tiiaMlei' utiil  [Iruteclor.  To  this  eiiuso  may 
bij  Htiriliiitei!  tlii'  gn-iUrr  part  of  the  oflenses 
which  eiijrane  the  atteiitiui]  of  triliiiiiala  of  jus- 
tiee.  Il  is  atsi)  llie  origin  of  the  mori!  i>rofoun(l 
convulsion:*  which  now  ami  then  apjwar  in  the 
ari-hipi-lnco. 

Till'  iiurive  is  relifiioiis.    He  is.  in  fffflierai,  per- 

Cathnlii:  fiurh,  ami  nevi^r  fsils  tlironfjh  ix-rviir- 
siiy    to    live    u|)    to    lliem.       Nevertheless,    if  a 

faiiev,  he  is  caiiaiihf  of  deelarinj;  that  anv  raff- 
geil  nlil  man  is  St.  Josi^jih  or  that  St.  Anno  is 
iM'i'sonilieii    bv   some  old    fortune  teller   said   to 


reside  at  a  bleak  point  in  the  mountains.  We 
havu  ha<l  cxaniph'!*  of  tiiis  not  long  ago  in  the 
districts  of  Nafioarldn,  and  it  is  a  failing  to  which 
th(!  ancient  chronicles  often  make  reference. 

Of  collrs<^  tint  enlightened  claaseB  are  free 
from  such  siij«'rstition.  Their  instruction  and 
edueatioi)  and  tlieir  contact  with -persons  of  cul- 
ture iiivigoral.e  their  intelligence  and  give  them 

It  njust  also  be  ri'mcmliered  that  this  mental 
weakness  of  the  Malay  I'ace  is  but  rarely  ex- 
hibited by  the  multitude,  and  only  when  it  is 
<^.\('iIe<i  and  ex]>loited  by  fools  or  rascals.  All 
in  all,  it  is  (jiiile  eerlain  that  the  indigenous 
Filipino  has  simple  and  peaceful  habits  ;  deferen- 
tial to  his  eldur."  and  superiors  ;  very  obedient 
am]  submissive  to  authority  ;  hospitable,  chari- 
tal)hi,  and  religious  ;  a  great  lover  of  the  Church 
ami  of  her  ministers  ;  and  the  enemy  of  tumults 
and  revolts.  He  rests  upon  tradition,  and  from 
hisam-.>stors  he  lias  ivceived  t!ie  notion  that  he 
owes  n>s[icet  to  tl)e  King  and  to  Pjwin,  to  religion 
and  to  the  ]>riests,  and  he  respects  and  honors 
them  acennlingly  without  protest  or  complaint. 


THE  CONDITION   OF   PORTO   RICO. 


BY  DR.   WILLIAM  HAVES  WARD. 


ONE  who  visitB  Porto  Rico,  as  I  did  in  Janu- 
ary, for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  educa- 
tional and  religious  needs,  thus  not,  as  an  in- 
vestor, or  a  promoter,  or  a  speculator,  or  a 
gambler  to  make  money  out  of  our  new  posses- 
sions, may  well  have  his  eyes  open  to  see  not  so 
much  his  own  advantage,  not  even  the  advan- 
tages hia  country  may  secure,  as  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  their  needs.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  I  write. 

On  reviewing  the  impressions  of  a  tour  nearly 
all  around  this  island  by  railroad  and  carriage 
and  across  the  island  over  the  great  military  road, 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  are  of  the  delight- 
fulneas  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the 
■cenery.  The  extraordinarily  equable  tempera- 
ture is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  trade-winds  ; 
for  Porto  Rico  lies  far  out  in  the  ocean,  east 
of  Haiti,  and  1,000  miles  east  of  Havana.  In 
oar  mid-winter  the  thermometer  stands  every 
day  at  about  80°  in  the  sliade  and  goes  down 
to  abont  70°  at  night,  or  in  the  hills  to  60". 
In  the  summer  a  temperature  of  90°  is  reached, 
bat  never  more  than  92°.  There  ia  thus  no 
wiater.  All  the  year  around  the  army  officers 
ftttaod  receptions  in  their  white  linen  suits,  and 
onij  the  thinnest  under -garments  can  be  worn. 
The  constant  wind  blows  directly  across  the  isl- 
and. Ia  winter  the  moisture  carried  from  the 
se*  condenses  into  an  occasional  little  shower, 
more  freqoent  in  the  hills,  and  alt  day  cumulus 
doada  are  scattered  about  the  horizon  or  afford  a 
few  minutes'  shade  from  the  bright  sun.  The 
air  ia  absolutely  clear,  with  no  smoke,  haze,  or 
dnot.  The  heavier  summer  showers  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air  in  winter  (about  75  per  cent. 
of  saturation)  with  occasional  spits  of  rain  keeps 
the  streams  full  and  the  ground  moist  even  in 
what  the  people  would  call  a  dry  season.  The 
winters  are  most  delightful,  and  the  island  ought 
to  become,  like  Bermuda,  a  favorite  winter  re- 
BOrt  for  invalids. 

The  scenery  fits  the  climate.  Like  all  the 
West  India  Islands,  Porto  Rico  forms  a  part  of 
Ae' outcropping  ridge  of  a  range  of  sub-marine 
moontains  that  run  east  and  west.  Our  island  ia 
of  unusually  regular  shape,  being  almost  a  rec- 
tangle, three  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  The 
bills  faesin  to  rise  almost  immediately  from  the 
•ea,  «nd  attain  a  height  of  from  4,000  to  5,000 
feet.  Th^e  hills  are  all  covered  with  vegetation 
and  cultivated  to  the  very  top.      A  visitor  ia  sut- 


prised  to  find  thick  matted  grass  everywhere,  not 
the  kinds  we  know,  but  other  kinds  equally  nu- 
tritious, if  one  can  judge  from  the  looks  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  There  are  no  sandy  places, 
no  barren  spots  ;  it  can  all  be  cultivated,  and  the 
900,000  people  who  inhabit  a  territory  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  Connecticut  do  keep  most 
of  it  under  cultivation.  For  beauty  approaching 
grandeur  it  would  be  hard  anywhere  to  equal  the 
scenery  along  the  magnificent  macadamized  road 
from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  which  crosses  the  island,  rising  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  yet  by  so  easy  a  grade  that  no- 
where do  the  horses  need  to  walk.  The  road 
huga  the  piountains  and  looks  down  into  the  val- 
leys, both  equally  green  with  tropical  vegetation, 
BUgar-cane,  tobacco,  coSee,  bananas,  and  cocoa- 
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nut  palma,  and  a  drive  among  tho  Swiss  moun- 
tains Sftms  no  more  nieiiiorable. 

Three  eletiiciits  uiitt^r  into  lliu  poimlation  of 
Porto  Rtuo  :  the  aboriginal  Indian,  tlie  negro, 
and   thp  Spaniard.      Of  t!ie  Tnilians  T  doubt  if 


A  view  showing  the  grt'ei 


eristic  of  Porto  Rico. 


lialf  a  dozen  of  approximately  pure  blood  remain 
on  the  island,  and  ihey  old  men  or  women  who 
will  very  soon  pass  away.  \'ery  few  black  ne- 
groes are  seen,  and  they  are  mostly  late  comers 
from  St.  Thomas  and  Aiitipua.  The  Spaniards 
have  come  over  every  yi-ar,  and  tliey  and  their 
white  descendants  form  nearly  all  the  aristocracy 
of  tho  island,  lint  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  of  a  blood  mixed  of  the  three  races  ; 
and  especially  in  the  country  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  reached  a  fixed  type,  nearly  all  being  of 
the  same  sha<)o  and  feaiurt^s.  Tho  peculiar 
negro  featurtis  seem  almost  lost,  1'he  hair  is 
long  and  nearly  or  qiiito  ati-aight,  and  the  nose 
is  not  flattened.  Indeed,  I  siiould  imagine  that 
the  Indian  forms  a  considiTnl)ly  larger  factor 
than  the  negro  in  tliis  conipoNJte  ivsult  of  four 
centuries  of  unrestrained  iiiiscegonation. 

The  prejudice  against  coloii'd  peijple  is  very 
much  less  than  in  the  T'nited  States,  but  it 
yot  exists,  and  that  nut  withstanding  the  late 
emancipation  of  tho  Hla\es.  Whmi  one  sees 
white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools 
and  colored  as  well  as  white  teachers,  he  may 
be  too  quick  to  im^ine  that  cai^le  liased  on  color 
does  not  exist.  But  when  he  iitlends  any  of  the 
principal  social  functions  he  is  uudcceivi'd.      .\t 


parties  and  receptions  he  will  see  none  but  tboM 
of  piire  white  blood.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
colored  men  of  wealth  and  education,  but  even 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Barbosa,  the  best  physician 
in  San  Juan,  educated  at  Michigan  University 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Radical  party,  does  not  even 
accept  the  invitations  he 
receives.  Strangely  enough, 
the  American  occupation  has 
broken  down  one  of  the  few 
fences  which  separated  the 
races.  While  the  Spaniards 
held  Porto  Rico  it  was  our 
unwritten  law  that  on  Sun- 
day and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, when  the  band  played 
in  the  plazas  of  the  several 
cities  and  the  young  girlc 
promenailed  forth  and  back 
l^etween  crowds  of  lookers- 
on,  no  colored  people  should 
be  present  in  the  plazas  ;  but 
this  rule  went  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  now  the  colored 
people  claim  equal  American 
rights.  It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  try  to  draw  any 
color  line  in  either  church  or 
school  in  Porto  Rico. 

Americana  have  occasion 
to  1)0  proud  of  ihoir  chief  representatives  in  the 
government  of  I'orto  Rico.  Only  three  or  four 
regiments,  of  the  regular  army,  remain  in  the 
island,  and  Ueneral  Henry,  who  is  absolute  dic- 
tator, would  feel  perfectly  safe  with  one  regi- 
m«(nt  (inly.  It  is  well  that  several  volunteer 
regiments  have  gone,  for  they  made  some  trouble. 
General  Urooke.  the  first  in  command,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  (Jen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  than  whom  no 
more  faithful  ami  competent  officer  could  easily 
be  found.  But  I  was  glai.i  to  discover  that  such 
men  prove  not  to  be  raiy;  in  the  service.  The 
officers  whom  General  Henry  has  put  in  com- 
mand at  the  ptincipid  centers,  a  number  of  whom 
I  met,  thougli  buiijemil  with  less  responsibilities, 
were  evidently  men  of  llie  same  spirit.  As  mili-  . 
tary  commander  lieneral  Henry  is  practically  a 
dictator,  whose  word  is  law  in  all  departments 
of  the  civil  government.  Ho  can  remove  any 
officer  iir  ivvei-se  any  decision.  Such  power  can 
1x1  safely  inv<'sted  only  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  (Jeneral  llciiry— a  man  not  only  inflexi- 
bly honest,  but  also  utterly  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  tlie  peojile  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
island,  quick  to  lind  their  needs  and  with  the 
moral  courage  to  do  what  he  believes  is  right. 
He   is  a  seliolarly  man,  an  author  of  repute  in 
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uy  history,  tireless  in  ths  executive  work 
ti  gives  him  no  rest,  willing  to  take  advice, 
villing  to  correct  any  errors  he  may  have 
1,  The  people  of  Porto  Rico — that  is,  tliose 
e  good  opinion  is  worth  having — heliev<!  in 
md  declare  that  his  wise  administration  has 
I  the  island  from  great  calamity.  I  refer 
ially  to  his  late  order  suspending  for  one 
the  operation  of  the  law  under  which  on  a 


h'a  notice  the  mortgages  on  property  in  the 
ryconld  Ihj  foreclosed.     The  war  had  made 
possible  for  planters  to  sell  their  coffee  or 
■,  and  many  of  them  had  not  been  able  to 
,he  interest  due.     A  number  of  Spaniards 
taking  advantage  of  this  law  to  take  pos- 
■n  of  valuable  proi)erty,  and  some  American 
latora  were  seizing  the  opportunity  to  get 
ssion  of  plantations  for 
less   than   their    true 
"  I   could  embrace 
nees,"  said  one  planter 
3  the  day  that  he  saw 
order   in    print.      Of 
e  there  were  Spaniards 
Americans    wJio     have 
1  reasons  for  aliacking 
ral    Henry's    action    in 
matter,  but   that   it   is 
and  that  it  saves  miil- 
^s    from   financial    ruin 
can  be  nn  question. 
m  after  General  Henry 
command  ho  published 
ement  of  the  policy  he 
t  to  pursuo,  which  was 
of  governing    through 
lativc   cabinet  and   the 
3  alcaldes  and  councils 
le    several    mimicipali- 
Accordingly  he  warned    ^^^^^^.^  ,^, ,.  „.  ,«i^ 
Hcans  not  to  expect  to 


be  put  into  positions  of  rule  over  Porto  Bicans. 
He  wanted  to  let  the  people  learn  self-government 
and  to  do  his  governing  through  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  a  cabinet  or  council  of  state,  with 
Sefior  Luis  MuRoz  Rivera  at  its  head  ;  and  he 
either  retained  in  office  or  appointed  alcaldes  of 
cities  and  municipal  councils.  But  he  works 
chiefly  through  the  army  officers  detailed  for 
every  principal  city,  each  of  whom  has  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  soldiei-s  of  the  regular  army.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  express  my  admiration  for 
such  of  these  officei"s  as  1  met.  They  had  an  eye 
to  the  public  needs,  enforced  sanitary  rules,  in- 
sisted on  good  order,  and  kept  the  peace.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  not,  like  the  Span- 
iards, trying  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  at  their 
expense  and  the  exjjense  of  the  United  States 
that  the  cities  of  Porto  Hicowere  being  benefited. 
An  example  of  this  eageniess  of  the  American 
officers  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  island  ap- 
pears in  the  medical  service.  The  amall-pox  is 
very  prevalent  in  Porto  Rico,  and  one  of  the  first 
sanitary  tasks  is  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  For 
this  purpose  Dr.  Azel  vVnies  is  put  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  vaccinating  all  the  900,000  inhabit- 
ants by  military  authority.  It  would  be  very 
expensive  to  buy  1,000,000  vaccine  points  in  the 
United  States ;  bo  he  makes  an  arrangement 
with  large  dealers  in  cattle,  by  which  some  thou- 
sands of  young  cattle,  caittfully  tested  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  pleuro- pneumonia, 
will  be  inoculated  and  the  vaccine  virus  secured 
at  a  very  moderate  expense.     The  whole  island 
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will  then  }>e  divided  between  a  number  of  sur- 
geons, and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  vacci- 
nating everybody. 

What  has  seemed  to  trouble  General  Henry  as 


much  as  anything  is  the  difficulty  in  holding  the 
municipal  councils  up  to  their  duties,  when  tliey 
would  prefer  to  spmid  tlicir  time  in  political 
aqnabbles.  Two  municipal  councils  he  has  lately 
dismissed,  and  ordered  his  officers  in  command 
there  to  select  others  to  take  their  place,  just 
because  tlicy  were  quarreling  over  p<)litics  inst«?ad 
of  attending  to  business.  It  is  ban]  to  see  wliat 
place  there  is  for  politics  so  long  as  tliere  ai-e  no 
elections  and  everything  is  centralized  with  the 
American  commandant.  A  few  words  may  ox- 
plain  what  is  the  political  division.  While  a 
Spanish  ca]>tain- general  was  in  command  he 
ruled  through  Hpauianls  almost  wholly  who  be- 
longed to  the  Conservative  party,  that  wislieil  no 
reform.  Itut  the  native  Perm  Hicans  wanted  a 
degree  of  autonomy  much  lens  than  tlint  enjoyed 
by  Canada,  But  it  was  not  <?ttsy  to  carry  on  a 
movement  for  autonomy,  aa  the  autonomist  lead- 
ers wore  charged  with  conspiracy,  and  many  of 
them  were  imprisoned  and  evi'ii  tortured  to  make 
them  confess  their  own  guilt  ami  l>etray  Ibeir 
ConfederaU's.  X'ndcr  such  tortiiri;,  with  their 
fingers  too  broken  to  writ-e  llieir  names,  men 
were  compelled  to  sign  tbeir  mark  to  confeiiMcins 
and  accusations  which  had  no  basis  of  truth.  At 
last  the  autonomists,  sireing  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, sent  a  commission  to  Spain  to  confer  with 
the  i)oIitical  leaders  there  and  si'ciiic  aid.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lil>eral  party  under 


Sagasta  and  brought  home  a  scheme  of  auton- 
omy to  whicli  Sagasta  had  pledged  himself,  and 
which  he  later  granted,  but  not  until  American 
threats  compelled  it.  The  autonomists,  on  the  re- 
turn of  their  commission,  of 
which  Seilor  MuQoz  Rivera 
was  the  leading  spirit,  took 
the  name  of  LilTerals,  to 
identify  themselves  with  the 
Spanish  Liberal  party.  But 
some  of  the  autonomists 
were  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  degree  of  autonomy 
granted  by  Sagasta  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  commission, 
and  they  organized  the  Radi- 
cal party,  which  is  in  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  the 
United  States.  Now  auton- 
omy is  gone  tind  both  partiee 
make  the  same  professions, 
and  nothing  but  personal 
difierences  separate  them. 
General  Brooke  found  the 
Liberals  in  power  and  he 
retained  them  in  office,  as 
HABEBi.  did  General  Henry,    but  be 

has  not  found  it  wholly  easy 
to  work  through  his  council,  and  the  reaignation 
since  I  left  of  Senor  MuGoz  Rivera  and  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  unaccept- 
able to  him.  In  bis  order  dismissing  the  two 
niunicijMil  councils  he  intimated  that  the  Liberal 
memlwrs  were  tlie  most  to  blame,  and  that  while 
It  was  better  to  have  the  councils  divided  between 
the  two  partitas,  yet  if  this  was  not  feasibi* 
preference  might  be  given  to  the  Radicals. 

There  is  a  tiioveniewt  on  foot  in  Porto  Rico  to 
wcure  tin?  removal  of  (;<^neral  Henry.  Some 
of  tile  men  in  the  army  are  known  to  sympa- 
thiKe  with  this  effort,  which  lias  the  active  sup- 
jMjrt  of  certain  Americans  who  believe  they  could 
find  a  less  inflexiljle  administrator  than  General 
Henry.  There  is  a  liorde  of  promoters  and 
speculatoi-s  hanging  iiboiii  who  would  like  an 
easier  access  to  I'ofto  Iticjin  wealth  and  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  IJeiieral  Henry.  I  believe  it 
would  l>e  a  great  misfortune  to  the  island  to 
have  (ii-neral  Henry  removed.  It  is  to  be 
hojwd  that  he  will  lie  retained  until  Congress 
shall  ilevise  a  territorial  form  of  government  and 
a  civil  governor  shall  lie  appointwl.  Dr.  Hen*j| 
K.  {'jirroll  iw  the  I'lesideiit's  commissioner,  in 
I'orto  Rico  looking  up  the  facts  bearing  on  its 
government  and  industries,  and  no  better  uid 
more  faith  fut  commissioner  could  have  been 
found  to  present  recommendations  to  the  Fresi- 
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^orto  Rico  is  a  natural  paradise,  the  people 
r  from  living  in  a  paradisiacal  state.  The 
)h  Government  has  done  notliing  for  the 
I  except  to  make  that  one  magnificent  road  ; 
lat  was  a  military  road.  Three  fourths  of 
■opie  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Professor 
ngton,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  service  of 
''eather  Bureau  in  Porto  Rico  and  who  was 
my  years  connected  with  the  University  of 
gan,  describes  the  school  system,  as  it  ex- 
n  paper  in  educational  reports,  as  one  of 
ost  complete  in  the  world ,  as  better  tnan 
)f  Michigan.  It  is  modeled  on  a  French 
n.  But  in  actual  execution  it  is  nearly  as 
I  it  can  be  ;  its  excellences  are  all  on  pa- 
I  visited  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary 

schools,  and  they  are  all  of  nearly  the 
type.  The  teachers  must  by  law  have  a 
la  from  the  "  institute  "  or  college  at  San 
3r  from  the  girls'  normal  school.  They  are 
aid  by  the  municipalities  until  all  other 
re  settled,  and  sad  stories   are  told  of  the 

to  which  they  have  been    subjected  be- 

they  could  get  no  money,  and  the  good 
of  the  female  teachers  has  too  often  suf- 
in  consequence.     Tui- 
ees  are  charged  for  all 
ra   whose   parents  can 

to  pay  them,  but  from 
quarters  to  nine-tenths 

ecbolars  in  the  schools 

I  visited  pay  nothing. 

are  no  school  build- 

The  schools  are  held 
a  houses  where  the 
rs    live,     one    or  two 

being  given  up  to  the 
,   as    the    number   of 
rs  may  range  from  40 
The  aeses  have  sep- 
schools   and    the  girls 
ught  by  women.     The 
1    of  instruction  is  the 
in  all  the  schools,  ex- 
lat  the  girls  give  half 
ime  to  embroidery,  and 
ork  is  done  exquisitely,     CfppjnBhi..»s,j.M.j«diiL 
er    the    ordinary    em- 
iry    or    the    peculiarlv 
(healado,  or     drawn     work      Eiery  school 
blackboard,  the  same  set  of  two  or  three 
naps,  a  globe  put  safely  awav  on  a  high 
and  nearer  at  hand  a  set  cf  a  lozen  geo 
al    models.      11    re   are    no    desk^ — only 
es.     The   scl  olais   ran(re    from    st^en    or 
to  thirteen  years  of  age.      Thcj  have  usu 
»anied  their  letters  somehow  at  home  or 
Etle  dames'  school.     Tliese  scliools  are  thus 


not  graded,  and  the  scholars  are  carried  along 
far  enough  to  enter  an  American  grammar  school. 
They  have  usually  no  boobs,  unless  it  be  half  a 
dozen  readers,  which  contain  religious  history. 
The  teacher  prepares  a  set  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  geography  or  grammar  or  arithmetic, 
and  the  scholars  copy  them  off  and  commit  them 
so  perfectly  that  their  recitations  are  really  fine, 
until  they  are  asked  to  explain  what  they  liave 
learned  by  rote.  Children  who  have  just  rattled 
off  a  list  of  the  peninsulas  of  North  America 
cannot  point  to  California  or  Florida  on  the  un- 
used maps,  and  I  saw  them  point  to  Alaska  when 
asked  where  is  New  York.  In  arithmetic  they 
go  through  fractions,  and  in  the  one  "superior" 
school  of  San  Juan,  and  the  only  one  1  found 
which  deserved  the  title,  the  boys  reached  deci- 
mals and  interest  and  really  did  the  work  well. 
Every  teacher  seems  proud  to  show  his  scholars 
off  in  "geometry,"  which  does  not  go  beyond  a 
few  definitions  committed  to  memory  and  the 
ability  to  draw  by  the  eye  parallel  lines  and  an- 
gles and  circles.  The  children  are  alert,  quick 
to  learn,  and  do  not  have  to  lose  two  yeai-s  of 
school  life  in  mastering  the  absurdities  of  a  mis- 


t  surprises  an  American  vis- 
itor to  see  examples  in  long  division  done  with- 
out putting  down  the  successive  products,  only 
the  remainders,  the  subtraction  being  done  men- 
tallj  But  the  general  instruction  is  mechanical 
and  bad. 

There  are  in  the  island  one  girls'  normal  school 
and  one  institute  for  boys.  The  daughter  of  the 
minister  of  education  (replaced  since  I  left)  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  foniior  ami  his  son-in-lftw  of  the 
latter.  Tlifl  girls'  iiuniial  Sfhijol  ajijM'ared  to  have 
30  or  40  scholars,  and  since  an  American  woman 
has  b(;(!n  put  in  as  assistant  teacher  tlie  f^irls  are 
actually  bei lip  taught  to  cut  and  make  common  gar- 
ments insti'od  of  doing  useless  embroidery,  llie 
boys'  normal  school  has  been  lately  consolidated 
with  tho  institute,  which  lias  just  l>ecn  moved 
into  a  great  square  barracks  of  a  building  with 
an  acre  of  court  within  it,  three  miles  out  from 
San  Juan,  at  Sauturce. 

While  a!l  the  schools  are  religious — that  is, 
Roman  Catholic — they  are  not  under  the  charge 
or  control  of  the  clergy.  The  people  are  not 
infidela  (they  Ijelievo  in  (Jod  and  in  the  Christian 
religion),  but  they  have  almost  wholly  given  up 
attendance  at  the  churches.  Father  Sherman 
has  spoken  of  Porto  Kico  as  a  (.'atholic  island 
without  religion.  lie  has  not  exjdained  why 
they  have  given  u])  attendance  at  confession  or 
mass  :  there  is  do  other  reason  tlian  their  con- 
tempt for  and  hatred  of  their  priests.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  mostly  priests  native  of 
the  island,  whoi^e  lives  are  not  a  reproach  to 
their  ofQce.  But  it  was  u  practice  to  send  to  the 
colonies  priests  whose  recoril  was  not  goinl  in 
Spain,  and  if  they  gave  no  immediate  offense 
they  were  put  in  charge  of  a  parish,  of  wliich, 
under  canon  law,  they  were  the  irremovable 
rectors ;  for  in  the  Hiiauish  possessions  tho 
clergy  have  their  full  rights,  which  they  do 
not  have  in  this  country,  which,  as  being  in 
partibus  infidiUv,m,  ia  a  missitmary  jurisdiction 
and  in  which  priests  can  be  moved  at  the  will  of 
their  bishops.     "When  thus  settled  over  a  parish 


these  Porto  Kican  priests  have  too  many  of  them 
cast  off  all  restraints  of  morality,  and  so  bad  is 
their  reputation  that  the  language  has  its  term 
of  reproach  for  their  children. 

Archbishop  Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  administer  and  I 
suppose  refonn  the  C'tinrch  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba.  He  is  a  thorough  American  and  well 
qualified  for  his  difficult  task.  He  reached  Porto 
Kico  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  has,  I  judge, 
given  most  of  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
titles  to  ecde-'fiastical  properties.  In  1837  the 
Spanish  Government  appropriated  the  property 
of  the  religious  ord'irs  which  it  suppressed,  and 
it  has  suuported  the  Church  from  the  public 
funds,  thus  making  the  priests  the  hated  spies 
and  emissaries  of  Spain.  This  property  the 
Chureh  will  now  try  to  reclaim,  on  the  ground 
tliat  tlie  state  withdraws  its  support.  But  the 
b<!St  work  the  archbisliop  could  do  would  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  incompetent  and  immoral  priests 
and  replace  them  with  men  of  character  fi-om  the 
United  States.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  a 
bishop,  whom  doubtless  Archbishop  Chapelle 
will  nominate  from  the  American  priesthtwd,  can 
Ije  appointed  in  place  of  the  Spanish  bishop,  who 
has  left  the  island.  If  the  Church  does  not  Boon 
begin  this  needed  reformation  along  the  linei  of 
the  liest  spirit  of  the  American  Catholic  Chnrch, 
it  will  suffer  great  losses,  for  Protestant  mission 
work  will  not  be  neglected. 

Tho  people  would  welcome  religious  teaching, 
as  they  certainly  do  beg  for  an  effective  Ameri- 
can school  system.  The  warm  welcome  given  to 
(ien.  John  Eaton,  who  represents  our  Bureau  of 
Education,  is  proof  of  this,  and  their  eagerness 
to  welcoULo  every  proposition  for  the  estabtiah- 
nLcnt  of  schools.  But  the  municipalities  have 
veiy  little  money  to  expend  just  now,  when  so 
much  must  be  spent  on  sewerage,  water-works, 
and  other  objects  of  physical  necessity,  and  for 
roads  on  wtiich  all  conniLerce  depends. 

I  have  hardly  spoken  of  the  squalor,  the  pov- 
erty of  the  poorer  people,  crowded,  as  I  have 
never  seen  them  (elsewhere,  in  miserable  quarters 
in  the  cities,  and  of  their  great  need  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration.  A  people  of 
which  three-quarters  cannot  read,  where  three- 
qtiai'tcrs  of  the  families  are  not  legally  married, 
where  few  can  get  any  meat  or  flour,  where  thin 
blood  starv('s  on  bananas.*  and  where  the  main 
products,  sugar  and  cofTee,  are  exported  for  the 
benelit  of  the  landowners—such  a  people  are  not 
to  Ije  e.tploited  for  oui-  benelit,  hut  they  should 
secure  all  the  advantages  which  good  government, 
philanthropy,  and  I'oligion  can  give  them,  and  they 
will  repay  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor. 


SOME  YOUNG   CUBAN   LEADERS   IN   CUBAN 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


RV   GEORGE   RENO. 


THERE  are  at  least  two  important  factors 
necessary  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  successful  government :  First,  the 
wisdom,  ability,  and  integrity  of  those  who  are 
to  govern  ;  second,  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
or  the  willingness  of  the  majority  to  be  gov- 
erned. Such  fortunate  conditions  were  present 
when  our  ancestors  threw  off  English  rule  and 
founded  the  United  States.  Similarly  fortunate 
conditions  exist  to-day  in  Cuba.  There  ore  at 
least  three  thousand  men  on  the  island  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  who  have  been 
graduated  from  tfie  best  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  receiving 
thorough  education,  they  have  imbibed,  to  an 
extent  not  yet  fully  realized  by  us,  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice  which  underlie  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  have  care- 
fully studied  not  only  the  merits,  but  also  the 
defects,  of  our  various  systems  and  institutions. 
The  Cubans  who  have  oome  to  this  country  to 


be  educated  have  profited  by  contact  with  and 
observations  of  things  and  ways  American  to  a 
greater  degree  tlian  we  imagine.  Holh  London 
and  Paris  have  contribute!)  to  the  knowli'dge  of 
many  of  thorn  who  have  crossed  tiie  Atlantic, 
These  men,  returning  to  their  native  heath, 
have  immediately  e.terted  an  influence  which  has 
niaile  itself  ft'lt  in  many  advantageous  ways.  It 
was  they  who,  reali;{ing  that  esistenco  under 
Spanish  dominion  meant  not  only  political,  but 
commercial,  slavery,  united  with  the  ohi-time 
lovers  of  libi-rty  who  had  survived  the  Ten  Yeara' 
War  and  inauguraied  the  late  revolution. 

It  has  seemed  difficult  for  many  of  our  people 
to  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  greater  numlx'r 
of  oSioei-s  of  the  insurgent  army  between  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant  and  brigadier-genera!  was 
composed  of  sons  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
families  of  Cuba,  who  had  but  i>;cenily  lieen 
graduated  from  <Jur  institutions  of  learning.  The 
war  for  independence  having  terminated  success- 
fully, these  men  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  fiont 
as  leaders  in  the  policy  of  reconstruction,  and  are 
acting  either  as  officials  under  the  new  rhjime  or 
in  the  capacity  of  advisers  to  those  American 
officers  who  are  endeavoring  to  straighten  out 
afl^ftirs  during  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
island  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

DR.    nOMlN'OO   UENDEZ  CAPOTE. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Domingo  Mendez  Capote, 
vice-president  of  the  later  provisional  govern- 
ment, who  was  recently  made  secretary  of  the 
departmentof  the  interior  and  chief  of  the  Cuban 
advisory  board,  apjKjinted  by  General  Biooke  to 
assist  him  in  bis  e.\ecutive  work  on  the  island. 
Dr.  Capote  represents  the  great  body  of  younger 
and  progressive  Cubans,  and  will  umioubteiUy 
be  their  choice  for  the  first  president  of  the  new 
republic  which  is  to  be.  His  reputation  as  a 
lawyer,  his  ability  as  a  jiiiist,  as  a  speaker  and 
writer  insure  him  the  support  of  the  professions 
and  especially  of  the  legal  fraternity.  His  elec- 
tion this  winter  to  the  pri'sidency  of  tlu'  llnviitia 
Bar  Association  evinces  the  regard  in  wliicli  lie 
is  held  by  his  associates. 

Capote  was  born  in  Cardenas  in  ISfin.  Al- 
though of  an  excellent  family,  past  revolutions 
had    so    depleted    ilieir    resources   tliat    he    was 
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obliged  to  work  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Havana,  from  wliich  hn  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  1). ,  afterward  occupying  the 
chair  of  professor  of  law  up  to  the  time  he  joined 
the  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  the  field.  Then 
and  afterward,  while  acting  as  vice-president  of 
tlie  late  provisional  government,  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  classes  of  (-ubans,  and  lie  is  to-dav 
the  choice  of  General  Gomez  for  the  ollice  of 
chief  executive,  (-apote  possesses  a  powerful 
magnetism  and  an  intellectual  influence  which 
grows  on  one  with  singular  rapidity.  liis  free- 
<lom  from  egotism  and  self-assertiveness,  ap- 
proaching almost  a  state  of  diffidence,  throws  the 
casual  observer  off  his  guard,  and  it  is  only  when 
he  speaks  on  matters  of  state,  of  political  econ- 
omy, or  affairs  of  government  that  om^  realizes 
that  he  is  in  the  pn^sence  of  a  man  not  only  well 
informed,  but  of  very  supcTior  intellect  as  well. 

Dr.  Capote  is  versed  in  the  political  history 
and  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  countries  of  Euroj)e.  lie  is  a  man  of 
ability,  of  integrity,  of  untiring  energy,  and  of 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  native  island.  If 
elected  to  tlici  presi<lencv  of  the  new  nepublic  we 
need  have  no  f(»ar  that  the  executive  dijpartment 
will  not  be  conducted  in  a  way  which  would  be 
creditable  to  the  most  advanced  government  of 
the  civilized  world. 

MAYOR    PERFECTO    LACOSTE. 

Upon  Ferfecto  Lacoste  was  bestowed  the  lionor 
of  being  appointed  mayor  of  Havana  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  Spaniards.  He  is  the  first 
mayor  of  that  city  who  was  a  Cuban,  and  his 
selection  for  the  office  by  General  Brooke  was 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of 
peoj)le,  owing  to  the  ])(;culiarly  dangerous  and 
valuable  services  rendered  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence during  the  late  revolution.  Lacoste  owns 
beautiful  sugar  estates  just  out  of  Havana,  and 
although  suspected  of  insurgent  afliliations  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  his  (jxcellent  reputation 
as  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen  made  it  rather 
difficult  to  seize  so  conspicuous  a  character  with- 
out some  apparent  cause  for  ari'(?st,  which  was 
not  easily  found. 

Neverthciless,  Lacoste  was  actually  the  agent 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  party  in  Havana, 
and  through  him  were  purchased  thousands  of 
rifles  and  liundreds  of  thousands  of  cartridges 
from  those  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  arsenals. 
These  were  conveyed  from  the  city  through  the 
lines  and  out  to  the  sugar  estate,  whcu-e  they 
were  turned  over  to  tlie  insurgents  in  the  field. 
This  hazardous  work — performed  by  Lacoste 
while  living  in  the  very  shadow  of  death,  with 
spies  on  every  hand  and  treachery  always  immi- 


nent from  the  enemy's  oflBcers  with  whom  he 
dealt — was  most  important  to  the  success  of  the 
insurgents.  Without  his  assistance  it  would  have 
b(^en  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  audacious 
and  effective  campaign  waged  in  the  province  of 
Havana  and  Matanzas.  His  unanimous  choice 
for  the  office  of  mayor  is  an  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people  of  his 
native  city. 

GEN.     MARIO    MENOCAL. 

Another  conspicuous  evidence  of  foresight  on 
the  i)art  of  Americans  in  Cuba  was  the  selection 
of  Gen.  Mario  Menocal  as  chief  of  the  Havana 
police  depart ni(?nt.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  throughout  the  entire  Cuban  war,  having 
been  in  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  of 
Havana  j)rovince  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
Menocal  is  serving  as  a  signiflcant  object-lesson 
to  those  pessimistic  Americans  who  claim  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  Cubans  to  goVern  them- 
selves. When  attention  was  recently  called  to 
one  of  his  official  acts  which  merited  praise,  one 
of  our  New  York  ex- aldermen  who  happened  to 
]>e  present  remarked  :  * '  Why,  he's  no  Cubean. 
He  sj)eaks  English  and  he's  got  blue  eyes." 

(jeneral  Menocal  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Havana — a  family  which  has  taken 
an  important  part  in  every  revolution  against 
Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba  since  the  people  of 
the  island  began  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
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to  the  United  Stat(»s  to  l)e  educated.  General 
Menocal  came  to  the  United  States  when  only 
sixteen  and  entered  Cornell  University,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a  civil  and 
mining  engineer.  He  remained  in  New  York 
for  eight  years,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  revolution  he  returned  at  once  to  Havana. 
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Oen.  Martinez  Campos  eent  him  aa  an  engineer 
to  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe,  there  to  assume 
charge  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  railroad 
which  was  to  connect  that  city  with  Santa  Cruz 
on  the  south  coast.  The  object  of  tins  mission 
was  purely  poUtical,  having  in  view  the  pacifica- 
tion of  supposed  "discontented  spirits"  whose 
uprising  was  teared  in  Camaguey. 

The  moment  General  Gomez  crossed  into  that 
province  Menocal  presented  himself  and  offered 
his  services  in  the  insurgent  cause.  Gomez 
placed  him  on  his  staff  as  lieutenant,  from  which 
rank  he  was  promoted  to  captain  for  bravery  and 
ability  displayed  at  the  fights  of  Altagracia  and 
Mulato,  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1895. 
Not  long  after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commandante,  or  major.  At  the  Assembly 
which  met  the  following  Septemljer  Menocal  was 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  war. 

Preferring  action,  however,  to  the  more  or 
less  routine  duties  of  the  war  department,  he 
was  transferred  in  tile  spring  of  1896  and  joined 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  who  had  re- 
cently landed  near  Baracoa.  Garcia  prized  his 
services  very  highly  and  made  him  his  chief  of 
staff,  in  which  capacity  he  shared  many  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  campaign  of  the  Oriente 
in  which  Garcia  was  so  successful.  It  was  in 
that  campaign  that  I  first  met  Mario  Menocai, 
then  a  colonel,  In  the  central  part  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  province.  '■  It  seems  good,"  he  remarked, 
■■to  meet  some  one  once  more  who  has  come  to 
the  field  in  Cuba  direct  from  New  York.  That 
city  has  a  wonderful  charm  for  me,"  he  contin- 
ued. "  Tell  me,  what  is  now  on  at  the  Broad 
way  theaters  ?  "  This  within  hearing  of  the  rifle 
volleys  which  rolled  down  the  valley  of  the 
Canto  River  from  the  fight  at  Jigwani. 

During  the  siege  of  Guaymaro  in  the  spring  of 
1 S97  Colonel  Menocal  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  of  personal  bravery  known  to  any 
war  in  any  clime.  The  outer  fortifications  haa 
been  carried  by  the  Cubans,  but  the  Spanish 
regulars  bad  massed  themselves  in  an  old  stone 
cathedral  with  very  thick  walla  which  stood  near 
the  center  of  the  city.  This  church,  with  its 
protected  arches  and  belfries  and  narrow  win- 
dows, from  which  a  hot  lire  was  continually 
poured  upon  the  Cubans,  seemeil  to  lie  almost 
impregnable.  Until  it  surrendered  the  capture 
of  Guaymaro  was  impossible.  Menocal,  realizing 
that  something  must  Ije  done,  seized  a  dynamite 
bomb  and  under  a  merciless  lire  crept  with  it, 
sometimes  under  the  shelter  of  protecting  walls 
and  again  under  the  lee  of  intervening  houses, 
until  he  reached  a  point  opjiosite  a  corner  of  the 
cathedral.  Then  with  one  clash  he  crossed  the 
open  space  in  the'  face  of  a  hiin<lred    Mausers. 


placed  the  bomb  under  a  break  in  the  foundation 
of  the  church,  and  succeeded  in  getting  away 
to  a  place  of  safety  some  fifty  yards  distant, 
where  seizing  a  companion's  rifle  he  fired  a  shot 
into  the  dynamite.  The  explosion  which  fol- 
lowed tore  out  the  entire  end  of  the  fortified 
citadel,  and  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the 


city  of  Guaymaro  was  turned  over  to  the    Cu- 
bans.   There  have  been  numerous  brave  deeds  in   . 
battle,  but  there  are  not  many  men,  even  among 
herocM,  in  this  world  who  would  care  to  duplicate 
Menocal's  performance. 

■     DR.     JOSfi    QOKZALEZ    LANTZA. 

Dr.  Jose  Gonzalez   Lanuza,  who  lately  visited 
Wash    f,t        as   a  U,     of  G  n    al  tja 
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out  of  the  revulittion.  and — always  at  Iieart  an 
ardent  advocate  of  inde[>tindenue — he  was  elected 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
whose  duly  it  was  to  secure  friim  the  Siianiarda 
in  Havana  arms  and  amninnition  for  the  in- 
surgents. The  coiTupticn  of  officials  in  the 
ca[>ital  always  made  this  i>osBi1iU-,  although  ex- 
tivmoly  liaKardous  for  those  concerned  in  the 
undertaking.  His  activities  in  this  direction 
iiually  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  in- 
to Morro  ('astlc.  from  which  plai-e  he  was  de- 
IM)rted  to  central  Africa  under  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment.  The  concilintory  policy  advcicated 
by  Blanco  wtis  instrumental  in  jirocuriiig  his  ru- 
leasc,  howuviT,  wlici!  he  canio  i  in  mediately  to 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1«!>7.  and  soon  after 
joined  the  provisional  goveniiiient  »(  Culia  at  La 
Esperanga.  There  liu  served  as  chief  of  the 
judiciary  corps  until  u:nl  by  the  Awsimibly  to 
"Washington  with  General  (Jarcia  IhbI  fall.  Such 
was  ids  popularity  in  Havana  that  even  beforo 
his  i^ecent  arrival  in  the  cily  he  was  elected  by 
the  liar  Association  judge  of  the  A  n-l.-ua'<i,  which 
is  equivalent  tn  our  Supi-eme  Court.  Lanuza  is 
not  over  thirty-five  and  has  befoi'e  him  a  very 
promising  professional  and  political  career. 


Another,  figure  prominently  before  the  public 
is  that  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo,  who  is  beyond 
question  one  of  the  most  progressive  ini^i  of 
Cuba  to-day,  and  one  whose  influence  will  have 
a  marked  etfect  on  the  reconsti'uction  of  the 
island,  whether  he  should  hold  any  political  office 
or  not. 

Tho  recent  visit  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  mili' 
tary  governor  of  the  province  of  Santiagi),  and 
Dr.  Castillo  to  Washington  to  confer  with  t)ie 
administration  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
revenues  of  tho  province  and  city  and  to  pro- 
test against  their  centralization  in  Havana  is 
atill  fnrsh  in  the  public  mind.  Dr.  Castillo's 
popularity  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in 
ins  home  were  fully  dennmstrated  by  tlie  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  desig- 
nating him  Oi/i  the  one  man  in  the  city  whom  thi^y 
would  have  to  represent  them  at  Washington  in 
the  matter.  Devoted  us  he  is  lo  his  practice,  Dr. 
Castillo  at  firet  refused,  but  was  i.blip'il  to  yield 
to  tho  liemand.  Success  wlii<;h  was  doul)ly  sat- 
isfactory because  it  was  swift  crowned  the  mis- 
sion of  General  "Wooil  and  Dr,  Ciistillo,  and 
when  the  message,  ■' (.'omiilete  eommeri'ial  iiu- 
tonotny  is  granted  Santiago  <ie  Cuba  by  I'n^si- 
dent  McKinley,"  Hashed  to  the  island  tliei-e  was 
a  rejoicing  whicli  was  but  the  fulflUnicut  of  a 
confident  expectation. 

In  addition  to  securing  this  favor.   General 


DR.  JOAQCIN  OAmuA. 

Wood  and  Dr.  Castillo  on  the  way  up  in  the 
steamer  forinulat<'<l  a  plan  which  not  onlj  em- 
braces  a  schemi!  for  the  full  n- construction  of  the 
island,  but  provides  for  tho  adjustment  of  thoee 
prciblems  which,  under  tliu  present  mUiUiy 
occu|iation,  have  caused  in  some  instancea  con- 
siderable irritation.  This  plan  was  Itiid  before 
I'rcsideiit  McKiniey  and  met  with  his  hearty 
ai'pi-oval,  while  later  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Weiklejohn  ciirdially  accepted  it  and  is  now  prepar- 
ing it  for  practical  a[iplication.  Dr.  Castillo  is  a 
man  of  culture,  scientific  attainments,  and  wide 
e.KiM'rience  in  both  profesdional  and  military  life. 
Horn  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  of  an  old 
and  aristocratic  family,  lie  went  to  Paris  and  in 
1.ST4  was  graduated  from  the  university  with  the 
degive  of  Bachelor  of  .Arts.  Later  he  came  to 
America  and  iu  Die  Ciiiversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Not  Icing  after  he  enli-red  a  competitive  ex- 
aTuinatioii  for  the  United  Stales  navy,  and  in  a 
class  of  sixtyoue  he  ranked  fii-st  in  a  severe  ex- 
amination. I'o  the  one  who  attained  this  was 
given  the  privilege  of  choice  of  location  for  first 
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ezperieDce,  and  Dr.  Castillo  selected  the  hospitals 
of  Boston  on  account  of  their  tine  facilities.  His 
professional  career  opened  brilliantly  ;  and  when 
the  United  States  sent  the  Rogers  to  search  for 
the  lost  Jeannette  Dr.  Castillo's  scientific  entliusi- 
asm  led  him  to  volunteer  his  services.  In  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North,  among  icebergs, 
starving  and  despairing,  he  found  the  wretclied 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  expedition,  already  can- 
nibals and  lost  to  hope.  Under  his  care  and 
saved  from  famishing  by  the  relief  he  brought 
they  were  rescued,  and  after  a  year  he  relumed, 
bringing  them  with  him.  For  this  he  i-eceived 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  at  the  req\iest  of  the 
Navy  Department  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ' '  Hy- 
gienic Aspects  and  Customs  of  the  Esquimos," 
which  the  Department  published.  When  after' 
ward  m  Cuba  he  encountei'ed  a  dearth  of  food 
vhile  fighting  for  his  country,  even  the  starv- 
ing mambi  soldiers  of  the  army  of  liberty  would 
be  compelled  to  smile  at  his  descriptions  of  the 
almost  incredible  things  eaten  near  the  nortli 
pole. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Castillo  was  one 
of  the  first  to  ofier  his  services  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion. The  first  Cuban  Asspmbly  made  him  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  treasury,  l^ut  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  seen  that  ho  was  needed  in 
the  field,  and  he  was  then  made  surgeon -general 
of  the  army,  and  in  this  position  his  professional 
work  was  invaluable.      In    ISSC  he  was  sent  by 


the  provisional  government  to  the  United  States 
on  an  errand  of  great  moment,  and  on  arriving 
in  New  York  City  T.  Estrada  Palma,  seeing  in 
him  the  man  he  wanted  for  important  business, 
cabled  the  government  to  permit  him  to  remain. 
The  permission  was  granted,  and  Dr.  Castillo  be- 
came the  sub  delegate  and  took  personal  charge 
of  some  of  the  expeditions  that  were  sent  out. 
This  delicate  and  difficult  work  he  accomplished 
with  the  utmost  ability,  as  the  administration  at 
Washington  had  cause  to  know. 

Tluis  constantly  serving  bis  country,  Dr. 
Castillo  saw  in  the  beginning  of  the  f^panish- 
Anierican  War  a  wider  field  for  him.  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Wiisliington  he  placed  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Government,  They  were  at 
once  accepted,  and  be  was  sent  by  tlie  Navy  De- 
partment to  Santiago,  where  be  took  an  active 
part  in  the  operations  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Since  then,  being  a  man  of  peace  and  fighting 
only  when  the  occasion  demanded  a  struggle  for 
the  sake  of  a  principle,  Dr.  Castillo  has  remained 
at  his  home,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  declaring  hini-aelf  devoid  of  political 
ambitions.  "Were  he  inclined  to  enter  public  life 
it  is  safe  to  say  thai  the  people  would  gladly 
tender  him  any  office  within  their  power  to 
bestow,  for  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  island  who 
more  fully  represents  the  ]irogressive  and  cul- 
tured element  than  does  Dr.  Castillo. 

Dr.  Castillo  was  happily  married  in  1886,  and 
three  charming  little  girls  constitute  his  family. 
His  personnel  is  handsome  and  striking.  He  is 
about  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height,  dark, 
expressive  eyes  give  an  intellectual  light,  wlule 
his  bearing  is  that  of  a  thoroughbred  military 
man.  He  is  somewhat  reserved,  save  to  inti- 
mate friends,  but  the  genuine  warmth  of  his 
character  has  endeared  him  to  all  who  ever  came 
within  the  radius  of  his  personality. 

OEX.     DEMETRIO   CASTILLO. 

Gen.  Demetrio  Castillo,  recently  appointed 
civil  governor  of  the  province  of  Santiago  do 
Cuba  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Joaquin  ('astillo  and 
equally  popular  in  the  Oriente.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people  for  that  office, 
but  it  is  understood  that  he  was  not  in  the  good 
graces  of  General  Shatter. 

General  Castillo  has  been  an  adviser  of  General 
Wood  during  his  splendid  reconstniction  work, 
and  will  undoubtedly  render  excellent  service 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  the  province. 
Demetrio  Castillo  was  born  in  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  in  1857,  but  was  educated  in  Paris, 
after  which  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
married  an  American  lady,  who  returned  with 
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him  to  Santiago,  where  they  have  lived  during 
the  past  eight  yearn.  Scon  after  the  revolution 
of  IfiSr)  broke  out  Castillo  joinod  the  insurgent 
forces  in  the  field,  being  inatle  a  lieutenant,  from 
wliich  grade  lie  was  rapidly  promoted  until  he 
became  a  general  of  division,  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  all  the  operations  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  province  and  assisting  Gen.  (.'alixto  Garcia 
materially  in  the  engagonionts  wiiich  took  place 
around  the  city.  Mrs.  ('aslillii,  with  ber  three 
children,  remained  in  Culw  until  the  summer  of 
1 8W6.  j\a  a  precautionary  mea.'iure  she  then 
camo  to  New  York,  but  will  soon  rejoin  her  hus- 
band in  Santiago. 

COL.     JOsfi    VILLALON. 

{!ol,  Jose  Villalon,  although  a  man  of  wealth 
and  social  positiim,  threw  himself  wit  hout  hesita- 
tion into  the  viirte.x  of  the  revolulion  as  soon  as 
hostilities  broke  out,  and  r(!mained  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  be  was  ulecti^d  to  ritpresetit  the 
province  ol  I'inardel  Hio  at  the  As.seiiilily  which 
convened  at  Santa  t'riiz  in  Octolwr  last.  This 
body  selected  bim  as  one  of  its  four  rommis- 
sionei-s  wlm,  with  (ieiuTid  (Jarcia,  conferred 
with  our  adtuinislration  a  short,  time  ago,  and  no 
man,  ('uban  or  Auierican,  could  have  perfonned 
the  somewhat  oihtoub  duties  of  the  i>o8ition  with 
more  abiUty,  grace,  ami  dignity. 

Villalon  is  a  native  of  Santiago  deCiiba,  where 
he  was  born  in  IKTO.  He  visited  the  United 
States  when  qnite  young  and  ontere*!  the  Lehigh 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institu- 
tion be  was  graduated  as  a  civil  and  mining  en- 
gineer in  the  class  of  '8!),  practicing  his  profes- 
sion in  both  America  and  Cuba  up  to  the  cotu- 
mencement  of  tlie  revolution  in  IHDj. 

His  ability  as  an  engineer  made  his  services 
very  valuable  to  the  insurgent  cause,  and  his 
connection  witli  the  first  piece  of  liekl  artillery 
throwing  dynamite  or  nitro -gelatine  projectiles 
has  mai.ie  bis  name  famous  in  Cuba.  Villalon 
superintended  the  construction  and  e.xperimental 
tests  of  this  gun,  wliich  was  built  fiu-  the  Cuban 
delegation  in  New  York.  As  soon  as  satisfac- 
tory he  took  cbargi!  of  the  piece,  and  accom- 
panied the  CJen.  Kuis  Hivera  espcdilion  wliich 
Undedin  l'iiiar<ie!  Hi,)  in  the  fallof  INlHi.  <jen. 
Antonio  Maceo  wil-i  then  engii^red  in  the  most 
desperate  fights  of  his  cHnipaign  of  the  t)<-('ident, 
and  Villalon's  arrival  with  the  dynamite  guTL  and 
ammunition  wa.-*,  us  he  ex|>ressed  it.  'mi  god- 
send." In  ihesaviig,!  battU^s  of  ihe  Hubi  Hills 
this  gnn  and  the  iiiaa  who  s<Tve  '.  it  played  a 
very  important  part.  The  hiivnc  and  consterna- 
tion caused  by  its  shells  exploding  in  the  Spanish 
ranks  caused  great    uneasiness  in   Havana,  and 
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was  commented  on  freely  in  military  circles  in 
different  [larts  of  the  world.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  considers  that  at  each 
shot  a  hole  tliirty  feet  across,  and  six  feet  in 
depth  was  torn  out  of  tlic  solid  earth.  Spwnish 
officers  reporttid  that  ' '  men  could  not  stanti 
before  such  monsters  of  destruction."  Unfor- 
tunately, when  Villalon  left  the  United  States 
only  sixiy  rounds  of  ammunition  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  new  engine  of  war,  otherwise  the 
campaign  of  I'inar  del  Rio  might  have  terminated 
with  diffen^nt  results  and  without  the  death  of 
Antonio  Min'eo. 

These  are  only  types  of  the  educated,  progress- 
ive, and  intellectually  up  to-date  Cuban  who  is 
to-day  jilaying  a  very  important  part  in  the  re- 
construction a?i<l  reliiiliilitation  of  the  island. 
There  are  many  hundreds  mrire,  eqttally  patriotic 
and  pi>rliaps  e<pially  brilliant.  The  assertion 
that  tbey  do  ncit  jmssess  sullicient  abihty  to  gov- 
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their  const inicjiis,  or  those  who  ai-e  to  lie  gov- 
erned, tc.  a  greater  .Icfrre,'  tliiiu  could  the  most 
wise  and  gifli'd  li ireignei-s  ever  oiitain  ;  and  this 
confidence  on  the  jmrt  of  the  governed  is  the  first 
and  perhapK  the  most  cs.iential  element  of  buO' 
cessful  governnient  in  any  {lart  of  the  world. 


(Snperinhsiideiit'H  honse  nnd  barn.   The  bam  atables  ntie  haiidr«d  and  tixty  head  of  ronlea  and  holds  five  handred  ton 
of  hay.)         • 

AN  AMERICAN   FARMER'S   BALANCE-SHEET 
FOR    1898. 

BY  FRANK  H.   SPEARMAN. 


WE  know  what  the  railroads  did  last  year  ; 
we  know  what  the  manufacturers  did ; 
we  know  what  the  merchants  did.  In  a  year, 
then,  like  1898,  when  records  in  so  many 
branches  of  American  industry  were  smashed, 
what  did  the  American  farmer  do  ? 

B&Uuce- sheets  are  unhappily  scarce  among 
farmers  ;  the  few  which  aro  taken  are  hard  to 
get  at  :  for  these  reasons  the  one  here  presented 
is  of  especial  interest.  It  is  not  from  a  paper 
farm  ;  it  is  not  a  paper  halanctt ;  nor  is  it  a  paper 
farmer  who  makes  this  showing.  It  is  what  no 
American  review  has  ever  hefore  presented  to 
its  readers — an  actual  glimpse  at  the  hooks  and 
workings  of  a  model  American  farm.  This  farm, 
located  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  contains  6,000  acres 
and  its  business  is  to  produce  corn. 

Look  first  at  the  investment  and  note  that  the 
land  was  not  bought  in  an  early  day  for  a  song, 
but  within  three  years  and  at  the  market  price. 

INVESTMEST IOWa'cOUN    FAIIM. 

Iiaml-6,000  acres  at  t30  an  Hcre »180,000.00 

BnildingB. 43,021.M 

Stock 17,701.21 

MacUnery 17,778.98 

(258,400.83 


The  operation  of  this  farm  for  1898  shows  A 
net  profit  of  over  $50,000.  Putting  out  of  the 
comparison  patents  and  good-will,  neither  of 
which  contributed  to  this  result,  what  other  line 
of  business  on  an  equal  capitalization  can  make 
a  better  showing  ? 


ACCOUNT  OF   THE    IOWA    CORN    FARM    FOB 

THK    YEAH    1898. 

Labor «S,92l.9» 

House  supplies 4,368.81 

Beef 1,384.10 

Taxes 1,5S8.00 

SundrieH 780.00 

Freight 500.00 

Twine 437,2B 

Hay 339.1K 

loBurance 300.00 

OU 169.83 

Repairs 112,80 

Legal  expense 40,05 

Fuel r.ao 

»33,7W,(M 

l.«BB  credit  by  discount »I06,00 

Less  toad  tax 43,26 

149,36 

Net  expense  of  the  Iowa  farm  for  the 
twelve  months  of  18!IS t23,M4.78 
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Here,  too,  note  that  llie  corn  farm  is  planted 
with  6(10  biishds  of  corn,  costing  *]8i>,  wliile  ir> 
seed  the  wheat  farrii  roquiros  8,000  hushcls  of 
wheat,  worth  in  IS'J8  tS,0()0.  Again,  in  Dakota 
500  acres  of  oats  l)a rely  feeds  th«  IDO  h<'U.I  of 
males,  while  in  towa  250  acres  of  corn  feeds  tho 
same  number  easily.  These  differences,  together 
with  the  seed  diffBrence  and  the  twine  difference, 
sometimes  handicap  the  profit  account  of  the 
wheat  farm  JIO.OOO  a  year  to  start  with. 

HOW    IT   WAS    DONE, 

The  essentials  of  a  profitahle  farm  are  good 
land,  well  drained,  but  not  too  rolling,  and  access- 
ibility to  reasonable  transportation.  Six  tlion- 
sand  acres  being  about  three  miles  square  makes 
the  largest  farm  which  can  be  ojwrnted  to  atl- 
vantage  from  a  single  central  station  ;  a  larger 
acreage  simply  mean."  two  or  more  farms. 

About  -April  I  men  and  mules  move  on  the 
fields  in  battalions.  Foiir-horsi!  .feeders,  foitr- 
foot  harrows,  and  six-liovsc  gang-plows  maneu- 
ver for  six  weeks  like  an  army,  sowing  small 
grain,  plowing,  and  planting  corn.  The  minute 
the  small  grain  is  sown  31  corn-planters  are 
thrown  behind  the  phiws,  and  in  this  work  lies 
largely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cmp.  Note, 
for  instance,  the  pains  taken  m  electing  the 
seed  com. 

A  perfect  stand  of  corn  is  the  first  requisite 
of  a  targe  yield.  From  a  choice  piece  of  lainl 
previously    jilanted     with    .selected    seed    about 


2,000  bushels  of  the  finest  ears  are  taken. 
From  these  an  expert  selects  (iOO  bushels. 
These  ears  are  placed  on  racks  in  a  building 
arranged  especially  for  a  seed -house.  AVlial- 
ever  the  thermometer  registers  in  Iowa,  the 
temjieratui'e  in  that  seed-house  never  fjdls  bidow 
fi-eezing.  All  this  insures  the  highest  possible 
germinating  power  in  the  seed,  and  that  alone 
might,  in  case  ot  a  cold,  wet  spnng,  save  the 
entire  profit  of  the  season  by  producing  a  good 

The  planting  must  of  necessity  be  done  by 
machinery,  and  to  secure  the  maximum  yield 
three  seed  kernels  must  be  dropped  in  each  hill. 
If  five  drop  in,  that  hill  is  lost  to  the  profit  ac- 
count ;   if  only  one,  it  is  partially  lost. 

Hnt  perfect  as  American  farming  machinery 
is,  it  does  not  leave  the  factory  perfect  enoiigli 
to  insure  against  irregular  planting.  Patiently 
and  by  a  series  of  exhaustive  tests  the  planter 
plates  are  so  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  seed 
kernels  for  each  year  that  they  will  deposit  an 
average  of  sixty-five  kernels  to  every  twenty 
hills,  and  not  more  than  four  nor  less  than  two 
in  any  one.  So  great  are  the  precautions  that 
before  the  seed  is  shelled  the  tips  and  butts  nf 
the  seed  ears  are  cut  oil  to  secure  ki.>mels  of  an 

Even  after  this  delicate  adjustment  of  the  best 
machinery  in  the  worid,  foremen  follow  the  ;-il 
planters  and  at  intervals  open  hills  to  count  the 
seeil  deposits  and  make  sure  that  each  machine  is 
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Ill  hiti'vcHtiii):  till)  »:niiill  ^raiii  it  is  l.liivxh.'.l 
(lir..-.;liy  fr.un  tin-  nh.n-k,  saviiitj  ill.-  c.K^t  <.f  sta.-k- 
irif,'  an.l  rcliiiiKilitifi.  Kh'vaturs  iirovi.kt  UKuiii:«t 
li.-HiinH.  A  fiii-tiiur  wiving  i.f  ,">  t.)  J*  imt  com. 
(.vcii-  tlii^  ojioralioiis  .if  iho  small  farmer  is  effotricl 
111  siiipjiiiig  tti  icniiinal  jioints  inHtt-nd  of  selling 
ti>  local  grain  liuy.Ts,  Kiitnre  oiitioiis  may  also 
In-  wol.l  against  tlii?  growing  crop  on  tnarkcl 
ImlKi's  at  a  HiiaNfiii  wli.'n  tli.'  smalt  farmor  could 

Till!  soil  is  kept  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by 
a  rotation  of  ltojis  bo  arraiipwl  tliat  each  piece  of 
hiM.l  bears  tlirin?  eropB  of  corn,  next  one  of  wheat 
in  which  uliu'er  is  sown,  next  our  of  clover  plowed 
under  ;  tlieu  follow  again  the  throe  crops  of  corn. 

The  i-hivcr  is  simply  a  fertilizer,  a  portion  only 
of  the  lirwt  crop  Iwing  cut  foi'  hay  and  the  re- 
iiiaindiT  plow.-.]  un.ler  to  maintain  the  vitality  of 
th.-  s.iil.  The  large  rcHits  act  as  a  siibsoiler  and 
the  .lecomjiosing  vegetable  matter  restores  the 
niir.jg.-n  taken  by  the  grain. 


II  Four-niutv  hlii.liT 
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In  order  that  the  maximum  amount  of  field 
work  may  be  obtained,  no  ** chores"  are  re- 
quired of  the  men  other  than  the  cleaning  of 
their  teams.  These  are  fed,  bedded,  and  the 
bams  cleaned  by  barn  men.  Tlie  results  on  this 
farm  are  therefore  secured  by  painstaking  care 
and  thorough  methods. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What  does  it  cost 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  ?  On  this  farm,  the 
size  of  thirty- five  ordinary  farms,  with  a  sixty- 
bushel  crop  the  cost  was  9  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
crib.  For  shelling,  shipping,  and  commissions 
add  another  cent,  making  1 0  cents  in  all.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  had  this  farm  been  di- 
vided into  thirty- five  farms,  with  thirty -five 
cooks  and  thirty -five  families,  thirty- five  door- 
yards  and  waste  lands,  the  expense  of  raising  a 
bushel  of  corn  would  have  been  nearer  16  to  18 
cents. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  varies  from  year  to 
year  wilii  the  yield.  The  only  fixed  estimate 
which  the  farmer  can  give  is  the  cost  per  acre  for 
producing  the  crop.  This  remains  always  prac- 
tically the  same  and  is,  roughly  speaking,  $4. 50 
for  small  grain  and  $5  for  corn. 

The  1898  acreage  of  the  corn  farm  was  ap- 
prozimateiy  as  shown  in  the  following  brief 
table : 


Corn 3,700 

Wheat 1,200 

Oats 700 

Roads  and  trees 400 

Some  interest  naturally  attaches  to  tbo  man 
behind  the  gun — the  man  who,  in  this  instance, 
has  demonstrated  that  nothing  pays  better  than 
farming.  While  the  element  of  foreign  birth 
and  of  foreign  descent  which  has  done  so  mucli 
to  develop  the  Northwest  is  admirable,  it  will 
still  be  a  gratification  to  learn  that  this  success- 
ful farmer  is  not  of  that  element,  but  that  he  is 
purely  and  distinctly  American.  He  comes  from 
the  straightest  New  England  stock  and  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  its  most  famous  families.  His 
ancestral  kindred  were  among  the  molders  of 
the  republic  and  represented  their  country  at  the 
courts  of  England,  Russia,  and  France  ;  sat  in 
Presidential  cabinets,  in  Congress,  and  more  than 
once  in  the  White  House.  The  record  almost 
spells  the  name. 

Less  than  forty  years  of  age,  he  never  saw  a 
day's  work  on  a  farm  until  he  bought  one  after 
he  was  twenty -one.  His  success  rather  indicates 
that  there  still  are  farmers  born,  and  that  the 
capital  and  energy  put  into  manufacturing  and 
merchandising,  if  applied  to-day  to  farming,  will 
yield  equally  good  returns. 


CHARACTERISTICS  AND   POSSIBILITIES  OF 
MIDDLE  WESTERN   LITERATURE. 


BY  JOHNSON  BRIGHAM. 


I. 


THK  book  and  magazine  reading  world  in  the 
East  doesn^t  quite  comprehend  the  vigor- 
ens,  nnoonventional  expression  given  by  many  of 
our  middle  Western  authors  to  the  thoughts  and 
piupoMa  and  longings  and  daily  walk  and  con- 
yezMtion  of  the  millions  who  live  in  the  world- 
mviting,  world-including  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri,  the  great  <  <  heart  of  the 
woild'a  heart,"  as  Joaquin  Miller  suggestively 
styles  our  middle  West. 

The  book-reading  East  is  but  just  waking  to  a 
zeslisalioii  that  between  Chicago  and  the  Rocky 
Moontaips  there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
worth  crystallising  into  literature.  Thanks  to 
Mis.  Csttierwood,  Miss  French,  Mrs.  Peattie, 
Mr.  Garisad,  Mr.  White,  and  other  writers  of 
less  &iiie,  the  reading  world  to  the  east  of  the 


midland  region  is  finding  truer  types  of  Western 
manhood  and  womanhood  than  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  mining  camps  of  '49  and  of  the 
cattle  trails  in  the  70s. 


II. 

Surely  there  is  abundant  material  for  litera- 
ture in  the  middle  West.  Its  people,  as  com- 
pared with  the  men  and  women  who  move 
through  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen  and  George 
Eliot  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and  Howells 
and  Miss  Wilkins,  are  certainly  not  wanting  in 
picturesqueness  and  individuality.  They  are  in 
many  respects  a  peculiar  people.  We  find  among 
them  few  voluntarily  idle  and  few  who  cannot 
find  work  ;  no  towering  rich  ;  no  dependent  and 
servile  poor.  One  finds  little  of  that  spirit  of 
caste  which  forms  the  chief  basis  and  much  of 
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the   superstructure   of    Eastern    and    old- world 
novels. 

Note  tlio  lieter()p>neous  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  middle  West.  Take,  for  (example, 
tilt)  commonwealth  of  Iowa,  that  central  met^ting- 
places  of  the  races  Ixitween  the  two  hranclu^s  of 
our  <in(i  great  riv(^r  with  two  name§,  thc^  Missis- 
sippi an<l  the  Missouri.  Here,  merged  into  har- 
monious social  relations,  an^  tlu^  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  th(^  sturdy  pioneers  and  immigrants  from 
all  th(i  older  States.  Here  are  the  gnjgarious 
(Jermans  in  tin?  rivtM*  towns  and  on  small,  well- 
tilled  farms  and  market  gardt^is  roundabout. 
ll<ire  are  the  Irish,  Scotch -Irish,  and  Scotch, 
invariably  in<lustri()us  ami  thrifty.  The  Dutch, 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs  flowing  in  tht'ir  veins, 
came  early  in  the  .IDs  and  li«;re  plantiid  two  new 
llollan(is  and  conscjcrated  them  to  the  s(;rvice  of 
(Jod  and  to  freedom  of  conscience.  Here  the 
Quakers  hav(»  planttnl,  along  with  their  corn  and 
oats,  th(»  seeds  of  a  social  (iconomy  which  is  proof 
against  war,  hard  times,  and  high  taxation. 
H(M*e  ar(i  whole  communiti(?s  of  Scandinavians, 
who  by  their  hanlihood  and  pluck  are  daily 
revealing  the  secret  of  Gustavus  Adolphus'  in- 
vincibility. Here  also,  groupt^d  in  nuuK^rous 
coal-mining  towns,  are  the  negroes,  leading  tlieir 
own  separate  homo,  school,  church,  and  com- 
munity life,  daily  demonstrating  in  an  era  of 
strikes  and  confusion  of  rights  that,  given  an 
opportunity,  there  is  no  necessary  work  too  hard 
for  them  to  do. 

But  the  social  peculiai*ities  of  this  typical  West- 
ern State  are  not  yet  exhausted.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  Iowa,  grouped  in  and  about  the  little 
city  of  Lamoni,  are  the  anti-polygamy  Mormons, 
or  **  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints," 
who,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  a  namesake  of 
the  first  of  their  prophets,  Joseph  Smith,  have 
built  up  a  prosperous  and  apparently  happy  com- 
munity life  and  are  successfully  proselyting  in 
the  East,  in  Canada,  in  England,  and  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  Not  far  from  Lamoni 
is  an  interesting  renmant  of  the  once-flourishing 
Icarian  (community,  a  French  (»xp<^riment  in  com- 
munism which  failed  where  similar  experiments 
— notably  the  Aniana  (jolony — hav(^  succeeded, 
because  the  Icarians  lackinl  what  the  others  have 
— namely,  the  cohesive  pow(»r  of  a  common  reli- 
gious belief.  In  th(>  practical  application  of  the 
all- things- in -common  theory,  the  most  conspic- 
uously successful  exp(?riment  made  in  the  West, 
if  not  in  the  whole  world,  is  that  of  th(^  *'  Com- 
munity of  True  Inspiration,"  known  as  the 
Amana  Colony,  a  community  spreading  over 
several  townships  in  easU^rn  c(*ntral  Iowa,  cen- 
tering in  eight  villages  in  which  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing and  mercantile  enterprises  provide  a 


lively  home  market  for  its  farms  and  gardens. 
Tliesci  enterprises  constitute  the  one  connecting 
link  betwecui  the  colonists  and  the  outside  world. 
This  peculiar  peoph*  si)eak  the  German  tongue 
and  are  essentially  (lerman  in  thought  and  habits 
of  life.  After  ne^arlv  a  half  centurv  of  consci- 
entious  labor  for  the  common  good,  they  are  col- 
lectively rich  and  to  all  appearances  contented 
with  their  lot. 

All  thes(^  seemingly  irreconcilable  elements, 
with  others  (juite  as  peculiar  but  less  prominent, 
far  from  proving  an  endmrrassment  or  a  source 
of  weakness  to  the  State,  an^  on  terms  of  peace 
and  amity  with  their  neighbors,  and  politically 
exert  no  mon^  influence  than  their  relative  voting 
strength  would  lead  one  to  expect.  All  are 
ideally  acquiescent  in  the  one  essential  of  a  re- 
publican commonwealth,  majority  rule. 


III. 


Said  a  })right  young  middle  Western  writer 
recentlv :  "If  1  had  ever  lived  or  traveled 
abroad,  or  hunted  elk,  or  fought  Indians,  or  if  I 
had  had  a  touch  of  life  on  a  ranch  or  in  a  mining 
camp,  or  if  I  ha<l  played  the  slumming  rdle  or 
the  society  role  in  ('hicago  or  New  York,  or  if  I 
had  faced  d(?ath  Ix^fore  Santiago,  1  might  then 
have  written  stories  editors  would  accept  and 
people  would  read." 

*  <  Possibly,  but  not  necessarily,"  was  my  guard- 
ed reply.  I  then  went  over  the  old  ground  so 
thoroughly  and  oft  traversed.  I  referred  to  Jane 
Austen's  circum8(M'ibed  career  and  yet  her  ability 
to  write  novels  which  could  win  extravagant 
praise  from  even  "great  Scott"  himself.  I  re- 
told the  story  of  Miss  Wilkins*  faithful  picturing 
of  humble  home  life  in  rural  New  England  ;  of 
Miss  Murfree's  successful  wort  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  ;  of  Mrs.  Catherwood's  am- 
bition to  crystallize  into  romance  the  history  of 
Canada  and  of  our  own  Northwest  and  her  great 
and  well -sustained  success  ;  of  Miss  French's 
success  in  painting  familiar  types  of  Western 
town  life  and  later  in  actually  getting  at  the 
heart  of  toil. 

My  young  frien<i  went  away  sorrowing.  She 
could  not  see  and  would  not  believe  that  materi- 
al for  myriad  novels  and  short  stories  is  all  about 
her — in  the  social  complications  of  our  farm  and 
town  lift?,  ranging  all  tlni  way  from  farce-comedy 
to  tragedy  ;  in  the?  simphj  joys  and  deep  pathos 
of  lives  shut  in  by  distance  from  other  lives  ;  in 
the  un})rotherly  and  artificial  life  of  our  larger 
cities — to  count(^ract  which  the  benevolent  are 
struggling,  singly,  by  families,  and  in  associa- 
tions, with  more  or  less  unwisdom,  yet  not  alto- 
g<^ther  without  success  ;   in  the  gravelike  quiet 
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and  isolation  of  our  shrouded  prairies  in  winter  ; 
in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  sweeps  of 
rolling  prairie  in  flowery  May  and  June  ;  in  the 
annual  miracle  of  waning  summer — the  forests 
of  corn  which  in  June  and  July  are  not,  but  in 
August  rise  before  our  wondering  eyes  as  rose 
the  forest  of  Dunsinane  before  the  bewildered 
gaze  of  Macbeth. 

Our  few  true  artists  are  finding  a  wealth  of 
material,  not  only  on  the  farms  and  along  the 
main-traveled  roads,  but  also  in  the  workshops 
and  country  stores  and  mines  and  quarries  and 
forests,  on  our  railroads,  in  our  political  cam- 
paigns, along  the  family  doctor's  country  ride, 
in  the  summer  Chautauqua  assembly  and  camp- 
meeting,  and  the  winter's  inevitable  revival  sea- 
son with  its  apparently  inevitable  alternate,  the 
gay  season  ;  in  the  ever- hopeful  migrations  of  the 
young  and  ambitious  and  adventurous ;  in  the 
glad  home-coming  of  the  few  and  the  sad  return 
of  the  many  ;  in  the  trials  and  triumphs — and 
failures  too — of  the  struggling  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  the  splendid  loyalty  of  their  students 
and  graduates,  ofttimes  more  noble  than  world- 
ly wise ;  in  the  all-absorbing  contests  of  rival 
schools  and  colleges  and  towns  and  States  and 
sections  for  physical  and  intellectual  mastery  ;  in 
the  mimic-soldier  activities  of  national-guard  life 
and  in  the  actual -soldier  experiences  of  youths 
who,  because  they  are  *  *  tried  and  approved  in 
action,"  are  firat  to  feel  that  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  without  which  a  government  of  the 
people  would  be  a  Utopian  dream. 

The  true  picturers  of  this  intensely  real  life 
have  themselves  lived,  or  at  least  felt,  that  life. 
Naturally  to  them  come  words  which  reveal  that 
life  to  their  readers.  They  know,  or  at  least  for 
the  time  feel,  the  unrest  and  high  ambition  and 
wild  longing  of  youth.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  secret  prayer  of  the  heart  of  love.  They 
sadly  or  gladly  recall  a  mother's  woe  or  joy. 
They  have  been  very  close  to  sorrows,  and  there- 
fore have  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  pens  the 
subtle  antidote  of  sympathy  for  those  who  have 
unwisely  loved  and  so  have  missed  the  greatest 
joy  of  living.  Between  the  lines  of  their  work 
they  sing  songs  of  consolation  to  them  that 
mourn  ;  and  to  those  who  have  fought  their 
good  fight  of  faith  and  yet  have  outwardly  failed 
they  speak  by  suggestion  the  word  that  inspires 
new  hope  and  courage.  By  indirection  they  re- 
peat the  poet*s  <*  Never,  never"  to  the  mute, 
inglorious  hero  who,  wearying  of  long- continued 
and  unrecognized  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  finds 
himself  asking  the  old  question,  *'Is  sacrifice 
vain  ?  " 

All  this  is  but  another  form  of  the  old  truth — 
older  than  literature — that  the  really  great  crises 


in  life  are  those  in  which  the  soul  poises  itself, 
or  finds  itself  poised,  between  two  fates,  one  or 
the  other  of  which  must  be  chosen  ;  one  leading 
upward  toward  the  soul's  ideal,  which  when  re- 
alized is  heaven,  the  other  leading  downward 
toward  we  know  not  what  of  ill  or  woe  ;  and 
that  the  true  historian  of  such  crises  need  not  go 
away  from  home  for  the  material  out  of  which 
life  histories  are  made. 


IV. 


Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal  and  belong  to  journalism  : 
the  eternal  things,  the  things  which  are  nut  seen 
with  the   physical    eye,   but   are    coniprohended 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  belong  to  literature. 
The  most  influential  journalist  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  ephemeral  quality  of  his  work.      Only 
a  general  impression  of  its  trend  remains.      But 
not  so  with  literature.      Let  me  repeat,  in  new 
combination  of  words,  a  platitude  as  old  as  the 
hills.      Homer's  lines,  recited  under  the  Cuinyean 
poplars,   outlast  the  city  of   Cumae,  outlast  the 
very  coin  with  which  that  city's  wise  men  are 
said  to  have  weighed  the  poet  and  found  him 
wanting.      In  the  privacy   of   our   libraries  we 
are  free  to  admit  that  Shakespeare's  Caesars  and 
Henrys  and  Richards  are  the  only  Richards  and 
Henrys  and  Caesars  we  know  or  care  to  know, 
though  the  historians  have  proven  over  and  over 
again  that  as  portraits  they  are  not  historically 
true.     Schiller's  Marie  Stuart  is  to  us  the  only 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  we  refuse  against  a 
stubborn  array  of  evidence  to  accept  the  histor- 
ical Mary  of  doubtful  virtue.     Our  "Wallace  and 
our  Bruce  may  be  traced  directly  to  *  *  Scottish 
Chiefs,'*  read  with  delight  in  our  childhood — not 
to  Scottish  history.     Tennyson  has  given  us  the 
only  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round  we  really  care 
to  know.     Who  is  the  real  historian  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley — William  L.  Stone  or  Harold  Fred- 
eric?    What  picture  rises  in  your  mind  when 
the  storming  of  Quebec  is  mentioned — that  which 
the  historian  has  presented  or  that  which  Gilbert 
Parker  has  painted  ?    Who  has  the  more  vividly 
repeopled  our  Northern  and  Western  border  in 
the  time  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle — Parkman  or 
Mrs.  Catherwood  ?     Octave  Thanet's  '  *  Western 
Town  Types  "  and  Hamlin  Garland's  pictures  of 
country  life,  a  quarter  century  or  more  ago  and 
now,  give  us  more  than  a  history  of  the  middle 
West ;  they  picture  the  real  life  of  a  pioneer 
people.    Bret  Harte's  miners.  Cable's  Creoles,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris'   and    Paul   Dunbar's  negroes, 
Eggleston's  and  Riley's  Hoosiers,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  Virginians,  Miss  Murfree's  Tennesseans, 
Opie  Reed's  Kentuckians,  Miss  Wilkins'  and  Miss 
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Jewett's  New  Englanders,  Mr.  Wliito's  Kansaiis, 
Mrs.  I*eatti(<'s  N(»l)raskans,  Octave  Thanet's  Ar- 
kansaw  philosoplH'rs  uinl  Iowa  farmers  and 
mochanics,  Mr.  (iarlaiKl's  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
villagers  and  backwoodsmen — all,  together,  are 
making  an  illustrated  liistorv  of  our  counlrv  and 
tlie  real  life  stoi'v  of  our  tiuKi.  Their  work — 
not  all  of  it,  hut  the  best  of  it — stands  for  tluj 
jKirmanent  in  ait.  They  are  the  many- voiced 
Homers  of  our  era. 


V. 


But  what  of  th(^  po.ssihilitiesof  middle  Western 
literatun?  ?  There  is  the  ever-living  present  with 
its  myriad  suggestions  to  the  rec(^i)tive  mind,  its 
kaleidoscopic  com])inat  ions  ;  and  there  is  the  doub- 
ly ridi  and  almost  wholly  unworked  past  lying 
in  fall(AV  for  the  coming  of  those  who  have  the 
skill  and  power  to  transform  the  fallow  into 
fruitful  fields. 

There  are  two  especially  rich  fields  which  be- 
long to  tlie  writers  of  the  middle  West,  either 
by  right  of  inheritance  or  by  reason  of  title 
acquired  through  long  residence  and  close  touch 
and  sympathy.  1  refer  to  the  heroic  period  in 
our  history  from  1861  to  1865,  and  to  the  equally 
heroic  period  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Turn  a  moment  to  the  early  history  which  the 
many  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valley  pioneer 
associations  are  gathering  and  arranging  and, 
with  the  aid  of  tiie  press,  are  placing  upon  the 
printed  page — crude  stories  of  hardship,  trials, 
and  triumphs,  taken  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
pioneers  whose  voices  will  soon  be  silenced  in 
death.  Many  an  ambitious  writer  will  seek  to 
infuse  into  this  material  the  breath  of  life,  and 
some  will  measurably  succeed.  In  good  time 
will  come  the  Crocketts,  the  Parkers,  the  Harold 
Frederics,  and  the  Weir  Mitchells  of  this  region 
who  will  picture  for  all  coming  time  the  pioneer 
heroes  of  these  middle  Western  States  and  the 
brave,  resultful  life  they  led. 

And  the  true  artist  of  the  future  will  not  neg- 
lect to  bring  out  prominently,  in  enduring  word- 
painting  and  word -sculpture,  the  noble  pioneer 
women  of  that  period  whom  the  silent  terrors  of 
vast  solitudes,  the  night-cry  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
more  hideous  war- whoop  of  the  Indian  (lould  not 
daunt,  who  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  pioneer  home-makers  and 
commonwealth-builders  into  wiiose  care  they  had 
trustingly  committed  their  lives  and  the  destinies 
of  those  who  might  come  after  them. 

Then  there  is  the  war  epoch  in  middle  Western 
history.  There  yet  remain  many  thousands  in 
this  region  who  recall  those  four  long,  woeful 
years,  from  the  tragic  inevitableness  of   which 


there  was  no  escape  and  in  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union  no  desire  to  escape. 

Many  of  us  can  yet  hear  the  bugle  and  the 
drum  and  fife,  and  can  see,  as  though  the  call 
for  tro(;ps  came  only  yesterday,  that  grand  up- 
rising of  young  men — not  common  men,  but 
embrvo  hero(\s,  nerv(jd  to  do  and  suffer  and 
eager  to  take  the  supreme  nsk  of  death  for  *'the 
cau.se.''  In  mind  we  follow  them,  **  with  large 
:jt(*ps  crossing  the  i)rairies,  crossing  the  West 
with  springy  gait,"  their  "sinewy  limbs  clothed 
in  blue."  We  recall  the  ''sudden  pai'tings  such 
as  crush  the  life  from  out  young  hearts  " — and 
old  hearts  too  ;  tht?  desolate  homes ;  the  family 
altars  never  again  rekindled  ;  the  long  watch  of 
some  for  "tlie  unretu rn in g brave  ;  "  the  general 
joy  following  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  the  glad 
home-coming ;  the  happiness  unspeakable  in 
hearts  that  had  not  dared  to  hope  before ;  the 
renewed  love  life  in  the  home  ;  the  broadening 
out  of  some  under  the  rough  discipline  of  war ; 
the  demoralization  of  others  who,  though  brave 
in  battle,  proved  weak  before  the  insidious  foee 
of  youth  tliat  lurk  in  camp. 

All  this  and  more  of  individual  experience  has 
found  as  yet  no  lasting  voice  in  middle  Western 
literature.  It  lingers  in  the  traditions  of  myriad 
midland  homes  and  in  the  uncertain  memory  of 
surviving  veterans,  as  related  and  rerelated  at 
soldiers'  reunions  and  around  Grand  Army  camp- 
fires. 

This  wealth  of  material  will  not  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. It  will  not  all  be  put  into  permanent 
literary  form  ;  but  among  the  many  attempts 
which  will  be  made  to  picture  our  war  epoch  for 
all  coming  time,  some  Scott  or  Gilbert  Parker 
will  in  good  time  appear,  and  he  shall  give  the 
world  a  real  heart  story  of  the  middle  West  dur- 
ing the  heroic  period  of  its  history. 

Harold  Frederic  says  the  poet  precedes  the 
novelist,  because  his  task  is  easier.  Though  we 
may  question  the  reason  given,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  historical  truth  of  the  statement.  Already 
one  poet  has  sung  in  verse  the  story  of  the  March 
to  the  Sea,  a  poem  which  is  likely  to  remain 
throughout  all  coming  time  the  epic  of  that  most 
picturesque  chapter  in  our  war  history.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  poetry  of  war  more  thrilling 
than  Major  Byers'  description  of  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta and  of  the  after- scenes  of  that  memorable 
progress  through  the  heart  of  the  South.* 


VI. 


The   few   who    are    actually  making  middle 
Western  literature  are  not  content  with  simply 

*  I  learn  that  a  second  and  carefully  revised  edition  of 
"  The  March  to  the  Sea  "  is  soon  to  appear. 
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threBbing  the  old  Btraw  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Bngland.  They  are  willing  to  leave  to  Virgil 
the  bucolic  loves  of  the  picturesque  sheep- tend- 
ing period.  They  are  not  entering  into  compe- 
tition with  Theocritus  or  Anacreon.  They  are 
content  to  let  Homer's  heroes  fight  it  out  to  the 
end  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  They  are  making 
no  attempts  to  deal  with  the  supernatural  or  the 
preternatural.  They  are  satisfied  to  leave  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  amours  and  crimes 
of  gods  and  heroes.  They  are  leaving  to  Tasso 
and  Scott  and  Bulwer  the  romance  material  of 
the  Crusades.  They  are  relying  on  Dante  to 
present  for  all  time  that  strangely  fascinating  re- 
finement of  horrors,  the  mediaeval  hell.  They 
are  leaving  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  poets 
and  dramatists  who  made  that  era  glorious. 
They  are  pleased  to  leave  the  *  *  land  o'  cakes  and 
brither  Scots"  to  Scott  and  Burns  and  to  the 
new  school  of  Scotch  fictionists  whom  some 
critics,  too  near  to  get  a  good  perspective,  de- 
risively term  the  kail-yard  or  cabbage -garden 
school.  They  are  wisely  leaving  English  life  to 
Englishmen  and  Anglicized  Americans,  French 
life  to  Frenchmen  and  Frenchified  Englishmen 
and  Russians,  the  Eastern  field  to  our  own  East- 
em  writers,  the  South  to  the  splendid  new  school 
of  native-bom  makers  of  literature,  the  far  West 
to  the  few  real  interpreters  of  its  varied  and  fast- 
changing  life  and  to  their  Eastern  imitators. 


VII. 


Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  characteristics  of 
the  middle  Western  literature  of  the  future  as 
prefigured  in  the  middle  Western  literature  of  our 
time.  It  is,  and  at  least  for  many  decades  must 
continue  to  be,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  free 
outdoor  life  of  this  region.  Apparently  it  never 
will  make  the  mistake  of  some  delineators  of  life 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of 
OS — ^that  of  confounding  mere  sound  and  fury 
with  healthy  resonance.  It  will  continue  to  show 
more  talent  for  the  selection  and  utilization  of 
material  than  deftness  in  the  literary  finisher's 
art.  With  rather  more  regard  for  generally  ac- 
cepted grammatical  and  rhetorical  construction 
than  some  of  its  writers  in  the  past  have  shown, 
it  will  never  slavishly  take  its  fashion  of  speech 
from  the  literary  fashion  delineators  in  the  East- 
em  magazines.  A  virile  creator  of  words  and 
phrases  as  they  are  needed — no  people  more  so — 
it  will  go  on  creating  and  forcing  the  products  of 
its  creation  into  the  dictionaries  and  into  the 
thought  and  speech  of  people  in  other  sections 
and  other  countries. 


Midland  literature  will  continue  to  be,  like  the 
people  from  whom  it  emanates,  direct,  straight- 
forward, and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  sim- 
ple. It  will  continue  to  be  broad,  liberal,  ca- 
tholic, free  from  literary  fads  and  fancies,  free 
from  mere  cleverness,  free  from  dialect  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  without  injustice  to  the  characters 
presented,  using  dialect  not  as  a  cover  for  vulgar- 
ity nor  as  a  substitute  for  talent,  but  as  a  helper 
to  readers  who  would  catch  the  tone  as  well  as 
the  words  of  the  characters  presented. 

Middle  Western  literature  will  continue  to 
have  the  local  touch  which  makes  tlie  setting  of 
the  scene  clearly  recognizable  and  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  its  genuineness  ;  but  that  touch  will 
be  combined  with  the  universal  quality  which  es- 
tablishes the  world-wide  kinship  of  all  true  litera- 
ture. Whatever  its  faults  and  failings,  it  will 
be  true  to  life — to  the  life  it  aims  to  reflect. 
**  Too  true  to  life  "  say  some  who  have  boon  in- 
tellectually reared  in  the  belief  that  idealism  is 
inconsistent  with  realism  and  that  realism  is  in- 
consistent with  art.  It  will  be  broad  as  the 
world  in  its  sympathies,  yet  possesses!  of  suffi- 
cient local  color  to  enable  the  reader,  wherever 
he  may  be  or  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of 
midland  scenery  and  life,  to  feel  the  artist  touch 
in  the  description  and  the  nature  touch  in  the 
character- sketching. 

The  literature  of  the  middle  West  will  continue 
to  be,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  free  from  low 
suggestion.  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  even  seek  to 
learn  the  old-world  trick  of  attractively  picturing 
beauty  in  combination  with  devilishness  and  love 
with  lust,  and  of  begging  questions  raised  by 
social  conditions  which  defy  the  laws  of  God  and 
set  at  naught  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  If  I 
may  judge  from  the  puritan  simplicity  which  now 
marks  the  reading  habits  of  the  reading  people 
of  the  middle  West,  I  am  safe  in  making  the 
prediction  that  the  literature  which  panders  to 
man^s  lower  nature  will  ever  find  the  doors  of 
midland  homes  securely  closed  and  barred. 

Not  shrinking  from  the  inevitable  touch  of 
sorrow  without  which  the  novel  or  the  poem  is 
untrue  to  life,  our  middle  Western  literature, 
like  the  men  and  women  of  this  region,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  defiantly  optimistic  in  tone.  Its  evi- 
dent mission  will  be  to  make  life,  on  the  whole, 
seem  somewhat  less  hard,  somewhat  fuller  of 
compensations  for  its  inevitable  woes  ;  will  in- 
cline busy  men  and  women  to  be  less  self -cen- 
tered, more  sympathetic  ;  will  tend  to  refresh 
and  strengthen  the  mind  for  new  occasions  and 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  new  courage  for  life's 
humdrum  duties  as  well  as  for  its  crises. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 

AVERY  vivid  and  striking  account  of  *<  the 
new  struggle  for  life  among  the  nations  " 
is  given  in  the  Fortnightly  <*from  an  American 
standpoint"  })y  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.  The  new 
era  began  with  tlie  collapse  of  France  in  1870. 
England,  without  a  rival  in  manufactures  until 
1S73,  had  been  investing  abroad  the  surplus  of 
her  profits.  Gradually  foreign  compi^tition  caused 
prices  to  fall,  profits  to  shrink,  and  agriculture 
to  wane  in  England.  In  188G  British  investors 
began  to  withdraw  their  foreign  holdings.  The 
displacement  which  followed  led  to  the  collapse 
in  Argentina  in  1890,  in  Australia  in  181)1,  in 
the  United  States  in  1893,  and  last  of  all  in 
India. 

THE    TKKIL    OK    A    GLUT. 

Now  <  *  all  the  energetic  racers  have  been 
plunge<l  into  a  contest  for  the  ])ossession  of  the 
only  markets  left  open  capabhi  of  absorbing 
manufactures,  since  all  are  forced  to  encourage 
exports  to  maintain  tliems(?lves. " 

'  •  How  long  English  accumulations  will  last  is 
immaterial,  since  in  one  form  or  another  they  will 
doubtless  sufTice  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  that 
A  merica  has  been  irresistibly  impelled  to  produce 
a  large  industrial  surplus — a  surplus,  should  no 
change  occur,  which  will  be  larger  in  a  few 
years  than  anything  ever  before  known.  Upon 
the  existence  of  this  surplus  hinges  the  future, 
for  the  United  States  must  provide  sure  and  ade- 
quate outlets  for  her  products  or  be  in  danger  of 
gluts  more  dangerous  to  her  society  than  many 
panics  such  as  1873  or  1893." 

CUBA  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  SUGAR. 

Tlie  writer  illustrates  tlie  danger  by  tracing 
the  Spanish-American  War,  with  all  its  moment- 
ous consequences,  to  German  bounties  on  beet- 
root sugar.  These  first  lowered  ])rices  and 
increased  production  in  the  West  Imlies.  Tlien 
Germany  doubled  her  bounties  and  plunged  the 
West  Indies  into  despair.  The  whoh^  economic 
system  of  Cuba  was  dislocated,  revolt  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  war  was  the  outcome. 

A    COALITION    CENTERED    IN    BERLIN. 

Mr.  Adams  argues  : 

**If,  however,  the  stoppage  of  the  outlet  of 
the  export  trade  of  so  petty  a  portion  of  tlie 
eartli's  surface  as  the  West  Indies  produced  the 
-catastrophes  of  the  last  four   years,   the    future 


course  of  the  United  States,  with  its  vast  and 
growing  surplus,  becomes  the  most  momentons 
question  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  surplus  must  seek 
a  vent  abroad,  and  there  ai-e  clear  indications 
that  a  great  coalition  is  coming  into  being  whose 
aim  it  is  to  exclude  the  United  States  from  those 
countries  which  should  be  her  natural  outlet." 

Her  natural  outlet  is  westward  ;  the  coalition's 
outlet  is  eastward.  The  two  rivals  meet  on  the 
Pacific's  eastern  shores  :  *'  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
is  solidifying  into  an  economic  mass  'vhose  heart 
lies  at  Berlin." 

ITS    POLICY    OP    EXCLUSION. 

<  *  Whether  it  be  upon  the  Rhine  or  the  Amour, 
the  policy  of  this  Eastern  civilization  is  the  same. 
It  is  the  old  policy  of  Napoleon — the  policy  of 
exclusion.  No  better  example  could  be  found 
than  the  aggressions  of  Germany,  who,  since  the 
consolidation  of  1870,  has  deliberately  ruined  the 
West  Indies  by  forcing  her  bounty-fed  sugar  on 
foreigners,  while  seeking  by  every  device  to  ex- 
clude foreign  products  from  her  markets.  Had 
the  West  Indies  themselves  or  Great  Britain. 
their  protector,  been  able  to  coerce  Germany  into 
abandoning  her  abnormal  exports,  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  as  rich  and 
happy  as  of  yore.  The  same  danger,  on  a  vaster 
scale,  threatens  every  exporting  nation  which 
allows  its  outlets  to  be  closed,  and  a  little  consid- 
eration will  sufHce  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  this  dang(>r  is  both  real  and  near. 

**  Eastern  Asia  now  appears,  without  much 
doubt,  to  be  the  only  district  likely  soon  to  be 
able  to  absorb  any  great  increase  of  manufac- 
tures, and  accoi'dingly  ejistern  Asia  is  the  prize 
for  which  all  the  (Miergetic  nations  are  grasping. 
If  the  continental  coalition  wins,  that  coveted 
region  will  be  closed  to  their  rivals.  Should  it 
be  so  closed,  the  pressun?  caused  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  current  which  has  so  long  run  westward 
might  shake  American  society  to  its  foundation. 


t» 


THE    TREND    TO    (M)LLECTIVI8M. 

Mr.  Adams  observes  that  civilization  has  ad* 
vanced  by  two  ])rocesses — the  individual  and  the 
collective.    The  latter  marks  the  eastward  powers : 

**The  Antrlo-Saxon  has  been  tlie  most  indi- 
vidual of  races,  and  it  reached  high  fortune  un- 
der conditions  whicli  fostered  individuality  to  % 
supreme  degree.  Such  conditions  prevailed  when 
the  world  was  vacant  and  steam  began  to  make 
rapid  movement  possible  ;  but  all  must  perceive 
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that  as  masses  solidify  the  qualities  of  the  pioneer 
will  cease  to  be  those  that  command  success. 

**The  concentration  whose  result  is  an  elim- 
ination of  waste  is  nothing  but  a  movement' 
toward  collectivism,  and  the  relative  rise  of  the 
peoples  who  excel  in  collective  methods  has  been 
accordingly  contemporaneous  with  the  advent  of 
the  great  trusts  in  the  West.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  success  of  the  collective  method 
is  the  centralization  of  Germany  and  tlie  organi 
zation  of  Russia." 

STATE    SOCIALISM EAST    OK    WEST. 

The  social  bearing  of  the  whole  paper  appears 
in  its  closing  sentences.  If  America  is  forced  to 
digest  her  surplus  produce,  slie  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  her  rivals  in  cost  of  domestic  life, 
industrial  production,  and  public  administration. 

"  In  such  a  competition  success  can  only  be 
won  by  surpassing  the  enemy  in  his  own  method 
or  in  that  concentration  which  reduces  waste  to  a 
minimum.  Such  a  concentration  might  conceiv- 
ably be  effected  by  the  growth  and  amalgamation 
of  great  trusts  until  they  absorbed  the  govern- 
ment, or  it  might  he  brought  about  by  the 
central  corporation,  called  the  government,  ab- 
sorbing the  trust.  In  either  event  the  result 
would  be  approximately  the  same.  The  eastern 
and  western  continents  would  be  competing  for 
the  most  perfect  system  of  state  socialism." 


"  THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN." 

COMMENTING   on   Mr.   Rudyard    Kipling's 
poem  published  in  J/cC/wre' 5  for  February, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  says  in  the  English  Review  of 
Reviews : 

**Itis  an  international  document  of  the  first 
order  of  importance.  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
United  States  to  take  up  the  policy  of  expansion. 
It  puts  the  matter  on  the  hignest  and  most  unself- 
ish grounds.  The  poet  has  idealized  and  trans- 
figured imperialism.  He  has  shown  its  essence 
to  be  not  lordship,  but  service.  We  can  recall 
no  nobler  setting  forth  of  the  intrinsic  ministry 
of  empire.  The  whole  presentation  is  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  will  be  strange  if  these  seven  stanzas  do  not 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  millions  and 
all  the  eloquence  of  an ti- expansionists  like  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Bryan.  The  poet  has  taken 
sure  aim,  and  it  is  in  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  that  his  bolt  will  lodge. 

**  Empire  over  the  undeveloped  peoples  is 
<  the  white  man's  burden.'  This  is  the  burden 
Mr.  Kipling  bids  our  kin  take  up.  He  bids 
them  send  forth  the  pick  of  their  sons,  that  in 
the  exile  of  remote  provinces  they  may  supply 


the  wants  of  the  conquered  races  and  train  '  the 
sullen  peoples  half  devil  and  half  child.*  He 
bids  them  learn  the  lesson  of  unostentatious  serv- 
ice, of  frank,  un threatening^ intercourse,  and 
of  untiring  altruism.  PoU<5e  wars,  campaigns 
against  famine,  the  battle  with  pestilence  and 
with  ancient  sloth  and  stupidity — these  are  the 
arduous  duties  4o  which  he  invites  American 
energies.  He  offers  only  the  old  reward,  the 
hatred  and  censure  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
peoples  you  try  to  benefit  ;  but  he  reminds  them 
of  the  solemn  fact  that  their  conduct  decides  the 
judgment  which  the  subject  races  will  form  of 
the  white  man's  religion  and  civilization.  By 
this  master-stroke  Mr.  Kipling  has  divested  the 
imperial  vocation  of  the  false  tinsel  and  glitter 
wuth  which  it  is  too  often  associated,  and  reveals 
it  in  its  naked  austerity  as  a  hard  and  thankless 
task  performed  under  constraint  of  conscience 
and  of  God." 


AMERICA'S  DUTY  TO  HER  NEW 
DEPENDENCIES. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  writes  in  i\\Q  Enrjineeriug 
Mnyazine  for  January  on  ^'The  Relations 
of  the  United  States  to  Their  New  Dependen- 
cies," drawing  the  illustrations  of  most  of  his 
propositions  from  the  records  of  the  two  princi- 
pal colonizing  nations  of  modern  times.  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  The  main  line  of  thought 
developed  in  Captain  Mahan's  article  is  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

*  *  The  task  is  great ;  who  is  sufficient  for  it  ? 
The  writer  believes  firmly  in  the  ultimate  power 
of  ideas.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
*  Imagination  rules  the  world.'  If  this  be  gen- 
erally so,  how  much  more  the  true  imaginations 
which  are  worthy  to  be  called  ideas  !  There  is  a 
nobility  in  man  which  welcomes  the  appeal  to 
beneficence.  May  it  find  its  way  quickly  now  to 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  American  people 
before  less  worthy  ambitions  fill  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  kings  of  men,  in  thought  and  in 
action,  under  whose  leadership  our  land  makes 
its  giant  strides.  There  is  in  this  no  Quixotism. 
Materially,  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  one  with 
its  beneficence  ;  but  if  the  ideas  get  inverted  and 
the  nation  sees  in  its  new  responsibilities,  first  of 
all,  markets  and  profits,  with  incidental  resultant 
benefit  to  the  natives,  it  will  go  wrong.  Tlirough 
such  mistakes  Great  Britain  passed.  She  lost  tlie 
United  States  ;  she  suffered  bitter  anguish  in 
India  ;  but  India  and  Egypt  testify  to-day  to  the 
nobility  of  her  repentance.  Spain  repented  not. 
The  examples  are  before  us.  Which  shall  we 
follow  ? 

**  And  is  there  not  a  stimulus  to  our  iniagina- 
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tion  and  to  high  ambition  to  read,  as  we  easily 
may,  how  the  oppressed  have  been  freed  and  the 
degraded  lifted  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  not  only 
by  political  sagacity  and  courage,  but  by  admin- 
istrative capacity  directing  the  great  engineering 
enterprises  which  change  the  face  of  a  land  and 
increase  a  hundredfold  the  opportunities  for  life 
and  happiness  ?  Tlie  profession  of  the  writer  and 
the  subject  consequently  of  most  of  his  writing 
stands  for  organized  force,  which  if  duly  de- 
veloped is  the  concrete  expression  of  the  nation's 
strength.  But  while  he  has  never  concealed  his 
opinion  that  the  endurance  of  civilization  during 
a  future  far  beyond  our  present  foresight  depends 
ultimately  upon  due  organization  of  force,  he  has 
ever  h(;ld  and  strivcMi  to  say  that  such  force  is 
but  the  means  to  an  end,  which  end  is  durable 
peace  and  progress  and  therefore  beneficence." 


ENGLAND    '<  INTOXICATED    WITH    POWER. 


II 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ANGLO-SAXON 
"  IMPERIALISM." 

TIIP]  first  article  in  the  Contcmporarn  Review 
is  an  impassioned  appeal  by  M.  de  Pres- 
sense  for  a  better  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  He  had  hoped  that  after  France 
had  retrieved  the  blunder  of  Fashoda,  magnan- 
imity on  one  side  and  regret  on  the  other  might 
have  led  to  a  new  era  of  mutual  good- will.  He 
laments  bitterly  that  such  is  not  the  case. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    *  *  DRUNK    WITH    GLORY. 


n 


He  declares  that  everywhere,  even  in  the  too 
rare  parts  of  the  world,  where  we  thought  Free- 
dom had  planted  her  standard,  we  are  looking 
upon  a  retrograde  movement  which  puts  us  back 
some  centuries  : 

**  In  the  United  States  of  America  we  see  the 
intoxication  of  the  new  strong  wine  of  warlike 
glory  carrying  a  great  democracy  off  its  feet  and 
raising  the  threatening  specter  of  militarism, 
with  its  fatal  attendant,  C'sBsarism,  in  the  back- 
ground. Under  the  pretext  of  '  manifest  des- 
tiny '  the  great  republic  of  the  western  hemisphere 
is  becoming  unfaithful  to  the  principles  of  her 
founders,  to  the  precedents  of  her  constitutional 
life,  to  the  traditions  which  have  made  her  free, 
glorious,  and  prosperous.  The  seducrtions  of  im- 
perialism are  drawing  the  United  States  toward 
the  abyss  when;  all  the  great  democracies  of  the 
world  have  found  their  end.  The  cant  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance,  of  tin;  brotherhood -in  arms  of 
English-speaking  people,  is  serving  as  a  cloak  to 
the  nefarious  designs  of  those  who  want  to  cut 
in  two  the  grand  motto  of  Great  Britain,  Im- 
perium  et  Lihertas  and  to  make  Imperium  swallow 
Ltbertas. 


*<  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  similar  tendency 
is  at  work.  Everybody  sees  that  the  present 
England  is  no  longer  the  England — I  do  not  say 
of  Cobden  or  Bright,  but  of  Peel,  Russell,  Pal- 
merston,  Derl)y,  or  even  Disraeli.  A  kind  of 
intoxication  of  power  has  seized  the  people.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  known  how  to  take  the  flood  in 
time  and  to  ride  the  crest  of  the  new  wave.  The 
Unionist  party  is  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  privileged  classes  to  nurse  the 
pride  of  empire  :  first,  because  they  govern  it 
and  profit  by  it ;  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because 
nothing  diverts  more  surely  the  spirit  of  reform 
than  the  imperialist  madness.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  but  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  when  the 
masses  are  on  the  verge  of  rising  in  their  maj- 
esty and  asking  for  their  rights,  the  classes  have 
only  to  throw  into  their  eyes  the  powder  of 
imperialism  and  raise  the  cry  of  '  The  fatherland 
in  danger '  in  order  to  bring  them  once  more, 
meek  and  submissive,  to  their  feet. 

THE    FRENCH    FIEND    AND    THE    ENGLISH. 

*'  But  what  I  want  to  insist  upon  here  is  that 
just  as  in  England  it  is  imperialism — that  is  to 
say,  the  foe  of  true  democracy,  of  freedom,  and 
of  social  progress — wiiich  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
an ti- French  agitation,  so  in  France  it  is  nation- 
alism— that  is  to  say,  the  party  of  military  and 
clerical  reaction — which  is  flirting  with  a  German 
alliance  and  working  for  a  rupture  with  England. 
Consequently  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  and  in 
the  whole  world  the  fate  of  liberalism,  or  in 
other  terms  the  future  of  civilization,  is  abso- 
lutely connected  with  the  state  of  the  relations  of 
our  two  countries." 


THE  PEACE  CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  *<  Looker-on "  in  Blackwood  discusses 
the  Russian  peace  proposals.  He  insists 
that  '  *  after  inquiry,  as  before,  the  motives  of 
the  Czar's  proposal  may  be  suspected  with  pro- 
priety."  But  the  writer  does  not  content  him- 
self with  mere  negative  criticism.  He  has  a 
positives  suggestion  to  make  : 

*'  Yet  the  ( V.ar  might  do  more  for  peace  than 
any  i)otentat<*  c>n  earth  (touM  Ih^  turn  his  mind  in 
anotlier  direction.  lie  might  make  a  now  map 
of  his  enormous  don-  1  <  including  Manchuria, 
itself   large   (Miough.  •   enough,    rich    and 

populous  enough  to  f.'i  •  .  ■  uUle  kingdom.  And, 
map  in  hand,  lie  up^l  «  'H'claim  that  in  retam 
for  a  pledge  of  non-ii.iei  ^iM'ence  with  any  part  of 
his  possessions,  or  with  tht^r  government  in  any 
shape,  he  would  bind  hinisi^lf  in  similar  engage- 
ments to  all  the  world — seeking  no  extension  of 
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territory  or  dominion  for  twenty  years.  Nothing 
that  be  can  invent  would  do  half  as  much  for 
peace  as  that,  if  truly  meant.  We  know  of  two 
great  and  powerful  communities,  at  the  least,  who 
would  listen  gladly  to  such  an  offer  ;  while  as 
for  Russia  herself,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  re- 
sources and  energies  of  her  government,  fully 
employed  for  twenty  years,  could  not  over- im- 
prove her  vast  estate.  But  we  need  not  look  for 
such  a  Russian  peace  proposal  as  that." 

Opposition  in  England. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  remarks  in 
his  monthly  chronicle  : 

*<  Amid  all  this  turmoil  of  international  jeal- 
ousies, rivalries,  amities,  and  complications,  the 
voice  of  the  peacemaker  sounds  oddly.  The 
Czar's  proposal  for  a  conference  to  consider  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments  continues 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  wildest  eulogy  and  not 
much  more  sober  ridicule.  Mr.  Stead  and  his 
'  crusaders '  are  pervading  trie  country,  vulgar- 
izing the  movement  by  absurd  perversions  and 
hysterical  exaggerations.  In  their  excitement 
some  of  the  *  crusaders  *  talk,  as  if  to  ♦  strengthen 
the  hands  *  of  the  Czar  by  uttering  eloquent 
platitudes  on  English  platforms  were  likely  to 
banish  war  from  the  earth  forever,  and  as  if  the 
C'zar  himself,  instead  of  l)eing  a  sensible  young 
ruler,  anxious  at  once  to  do  an  excellent  stroke 
of  business  for  his  own  empir^and,  perhaps, 
something  for  the  world  at  large,  were  a  crowned 
saint  and  hero.'' 

**  As  against  the  crusaders,  some  of  the  astute 
skeptics  of  the  daily  press  continue  to  repeat, 
every  few  days,  that  the  peace  rescript  was  only 
the  result  of  a  deep-laid  plan  to  get  Russia  out 
of  a  diflBculty  and,  perhaps,  to  get  England  into 
one.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view 
of  the  matter,  or  at  any  rate  in  one  part  of  it, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  reiterating  it,  as 
though  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  Czar's 
proposals.  .  .  .  Yet  though  the  Czar  may  have 
got  on  the  wrong  lines  in  his  details,  the  under- 
lying idea  is  by  no  means  absurd  or  even  imprac- 
ticable. .  .  .  Universal  peace  will  be  as  far  off 
as  ever  after  the  Czar's  conference,  and  universal 
disarmament  no  nearer.  But  a  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  possibility  of  revising  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  warfare  is  really  called  for, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  should  not  produce  some  practical  and 
beneficial  results." 

A  Crusade  More  Needed. 

The  United  Service  Magazine  thinks  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain's  true  inter- 
ests,   **  surely  the  suppression    of  such   serious 


national  calamities  as  the  late  strikes  in  the  engi- 
neering and  coal  trades  are  far  more  worthy  of 
a  crusade  than  the  Utopian  dream  of  peace 
enforced  by  general  agreement,  which  will  never 
be  realized  so  long  as  human  nature  is  human 
nature.  Though  they  do  honor  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  their  august  author,  the  "disarma- 
ment" proposals  will  not  do  away  with  the  truth 
of  the  old  Roman  adage,  Si  vis  pacvm^  para 
helium.''' 

War  Desirable? 

Mr.  Edward  Markwick,  in  the  New  Century 
Review,  argues  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  war 
is  not  only  impossible,  but  it  is  not  desirable. 
War  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  those  vast  oper- 
ations which  Nature  ceaselessly  carries  on  in  the 
developing  and  shaping  of  the  universe.  Her 
groat  purpose  is  the  fostering  of  strength — not 
physical  strength  alone,  but  the  combination  of 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  strength.  Na- 
tions, to  live,  must  work  ;  to  prosper,  must 
trade  ;  to  keep  their  prosperity,  must  be  able 
and  willing  to  fight.  Strife  must  mark  the  devel- 
opment of  the  future  as  of  the  past. 


•I 


War  the  Supreme  Test  of  Value." 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wvatt  follows  in  the  same  strain  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  He  sets  up  "War  as 
the  Supreme  Test  of  National  Value."  War, 
he  declares,  is  simply  a  phase  in  that  tremendous 
and  ceaseless  process  of  competition  which  pre- 
vails alike  on  sea  and  land  : 

**  Unless  the  vigorous  nation  or  race  can  con- 
tinue, as  throughout  history,  to  expand  and  grow 
stronger  at  the  expense  of  the  decaying  nation 
or  race,  the  fundamental  condition  of  human  ad- 
vance will  not  be  fulfilled,  and  a  state  of  stag- 
nancy, ending  in  social  death,  will  be  substituted 
for  a  state  of  progress. 

<*The  only  means,  revealed  to  us  by  past  ex- 
perience, whereby  the  vigorous  people  has  sup- 
planted the  weaker,  has  been  war,  without  which 
change  and  movement  must  have  ceased. 

'*  Change  and  movement,  the  growth  of  those 
who  use  their  opportunities  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  abuse  them,  are  as  essential  now  and 
in  succeeding  times  as  in  the  past. 

*  ^  It  is  for  the  advocates  of  universal  peace  to 
show  whether  by  any  and  what  method  decaying 
nations  and  states  can  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
their  territories,  possessions,  and  privileges  with- 
out fighting  for  them.'* 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Wyatt  admits  that  there  are 
potent  agencies  at  work  which  make  for  an  'Mil- 
timate  and  far-off  unity "  among  men,  when 
mankind  will  have  been  welded  into  one  ho- 
mogeneous whole  and  the  causes  of  conflict  will 
have  been  removed.      <*  But  for  us,"  he  says, 
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* '  the  striving  dwellers  in  a  vigorous  and  moving 
present,  such  speculations  can  have,  after  all, 
but  an  academic  interest." 


"A  Sentimental  AbsufdJty." 

But  the  cream  of  all  the  criticisms  on  the 
peace  crusade  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry 
Howorth's  '  *  Plain  Words  About  the  Czar's  New 
Gospel  of  Peace  "  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He 
declares  that  the  new  agitation  suggests  an  opira 
houffe  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
pantomime.  After  referring  to  <*  hysterical  peo- 
ple and  hysterical  movements,"  to  '*  effeminate 
agitations,"  to  *' gush  and  sentiment,"  he  con- 
tinues : 

<  *  We  are  at  this  moment  threatened  with  a 
new  epidemic  of  this  kind  in  which  the  man- 
woman  or  the  woman -man  is  very  much  to  the 
front,  and  which  is  being  generaled  by  certain 
well-known  masters  in  the  art  of  advertising  pre- 
tentious forms  of  sham  philanthropy,  while  their 
dupes  consist  in  the  main  of  estimable  and 
amiable  people  who  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
praying  not  for  their  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of 
other  people,  and  in  weeping  over  a  world  so 
much  worse  in  every  way  than  that  in  which 
they  themselves  live.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
some  cold  water  from  somewhere  should  be 
poured  upon  this  new  form  of  sentimental  ab- 
surdity before  the  temperature  gets  too  hot  for 
control.  It  will  at  least  save  us  from  ridicule  at 
the  hands  of  our  neighbors  presently.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  new  campaign  or  pantomime,  which- 
ever is  thought  the  most  appropriate  term,  is  the 
recent  invitation  by  the  Russian  Emperor  to  a 
general  rubbing  of  noses  and  exchange  of  fine 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  good -will 
among  men." 

He  grants  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  genuine, 
if  crude,  impulse  of  a  young  and  generous  sover- 
eign ;  but  autocrat  though  he  be,  he  has  less  initia- 
tive of  government  than  President  McKinley.  In 
Russia  the  bureaucracy  rules,  and  its  wishes  and 
intentions  the  Czar  has  entirely  misinterpreted. 
The  writer  then  passes  in  review  the  various 
augmentations  and  improvements  of  armaments 
now  going  forward  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  and  declares : 

<*  Everywhere,  therefore,  there  is  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  increased  armaments  at  the 
very  time  when  everybody  is  belauding  the  Czar*s 
rescript  and  replying  in  sympathetic  terms  to  his 
invitation.  ...  As  a  witty  Irish  judge  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  :  <  It  is  very  much  like  a 
perfervid  teetotal  chairman  addressing  a  dinner 
of  the  league  while  the  waiters  are  engaged  in 
filling  every  man's  glass  up  with  whisky.' " 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  goes  on  to  rehearse  the 


more  palpably  obvious  difficulties  which  attend 
the  realization  of  the  Czar's  ideals.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying : 

<*The  trouble  is  that  all  this  bastard  enthu- 
siasm among  a  very  limited  and  very  largely 
senseless  class  in  this  country  may  be  mistaken 
by  Nicholas  the  Third  [^tc],  as  a  similar  move- 
ment was  mistaken  by  Nicholas  the  First,  for  the 
voice  of  the  English  people  and  of  responsible 
English  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  to  guard 
against  is  that  august  foreigners  should  not  mis- 
take our  real  purpose  because  we  have  so  many 
ingenuous  people  among  us.  *  Plus  apud  nos 
vera  ratio  valeat  quam  vulgi  opinioj^  said  a  wiser 
man  than  most  of  us." 


AUSTRIA :  ITS  KAISER  AND  ITS  MISSION. 

THERE  is  a  suggestive  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  on  the  Austrian  empire,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  is  set  in  a  strange 
light.  True  to  the  unhappy  traditions  of  jihe  un- 
happy Hapsburgs,  **  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  remarkable  for  keeping  an 
open  mind.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  in  a  position  to  judge  how  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  governing  the  Austrian 
empire  have  been  rendered  more  difficult  still  by 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  sovereign  to 
listen  and  give  due  weight  to  statements  of  dis- 
agreeable facts." 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY   TREATY. 

As  a  proof  of  his  indecision  of  character  is  in- 
stanced an  extraordinary  compact  in  1866  : 

*'  On  June  12,  some  days  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Russia,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Napoleon  III.,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Venice  should  be  ceded  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  being  handed  over  to  Italy,  no  matter  whether 
the  Austrian  armies  were  victorious  or  not.  The 
text  of  this  treaty  has  never  yet  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  but  when  the  historians  of 
the  next  century  come  to  deal  with  it,  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  they  will  not  all  of  them  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  most  marvelous  state  docu- 
ment of  our  time.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
when  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  Prussian  attack,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  army  should  have  been  used  against 
Italy,  although  the  government  in  Vienna  had 
already  made  up  its  mind  to  cede  the  ancient  city 
of  Venice  and  the  territory  adjacent  to  it,  the 
possession  of  which  by  Austria  was  the  cause  of 
war  with  Italy.  .  .  .  This  treaty  makes  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  war  in  Italy  of  1866  was 
waged  not  in  the  interests  of  Austria^  but  in 
those  of  the  Pope. " 
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nfTOIJBBANOE   OF   FIRST- CLASS   ABILITY. 

A  still  less  estimable  trait  is  next  referred  to  : 

*■  *  One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  reign 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria  is  that  the  mo- 
ment a  minister  becomes  really  powerful  his  fall 
is  always  at  hand.  The  Emperor  has  invariably 
failed  to  support  a  leading  minister  just  at  the 
moment  when  that  minister's  policy  required  his 
most  complete  adhesion  in  order  that  it  should  be 
successful.  He  withdrew,  for  instance,  his  sup- 
port from  Schmerling  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. Beust  was  dismissed  just  as  he  had 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of 
Hohenwart,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  prime  neces- 
sity to  take  up  a  firm,  or  at  least  clear,  position 
as  regards  the  Slav  population  of  the  empire. 
(Tount  Andrassy,  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  statesmen  of  the  reign,  who  had 
rendered  exceptional  services  to  the  whole  em- 
pire by  his  moderating  influence  on  his  Hunga- 
rian countrymen,  was  forced  to  leave  office  just 
as  he  had  concluded  the  alliance  with  Germany. 
An  unswerving  adherence  to  the  governing  idea 
of  the  policy  of  Andrassy  and  its  application  to 
internal  questions  would  certainly  have  averted 
some  of  the  pressing  troubles  of  the  present  hour. 
But  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  never  could 
tolerate  a  minister  of  really  first- class  ability.  In 
this  respect  he  contrasts  most  unfavorably  with 
his  contemporary,  King  William  I.  of  Prussia. " 

An  ugly  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which 
Benedek,  who  might  have  been  successful  in 
Italy,  was  forced  to  command  the  army  doomed 
to  Sadowa,  lest  a  reverse  inflicted  on  Archduke 
Albrecht  might  react  unfavorably  on  the  dy- 
nasty. 

The  writer  declares  that  *  <  the  aim  of  Count 
Than  at  the  present  moment  is  to  transform  the 
Austrian  empire  into  a  Catholic  Slav  power,  to 
be  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  priests. '' 
Against  this  design  the  reviewer  urgently  warns 
the  Germans  to  combine. 

A    MEDIATOR    AMONG    THE    POWERS. 

Despite  the  gloomy  view  taken  by  the  writer 
of  the  character  of  the  dynasty,  he  has  a  cheery 
estimate  of  the  mission  still  reserved  for  Austria. 
This  is  none  other  than  that  of  a  general  media- 
tor of  peace  between  the  great  powers.  Ger- 
many is  commercially  interested  in  the  extension 
of  Austria  to  Salonica  : 

<*  Austria  has  also  considerable  interest  in 
favoring  an  Anglo- German  alliance,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  really 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  would,  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  latter  power,  facilitate  an  arrangement 
b^ween  England  and  Russia  which,  in  the  in- 


terests of  civilization,  should  certainly  be  at- 
tempted." 

The  crisis  in  the  fortunes  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire will,  the  writer  thinks,  receive  a  satisfactory 
solution : 

*  <  When  the  time  arrives  Austria  will  have  a 
great  and  honorable  part  to  play  in  international 
life.  She  may  bring  about  a  pacific  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question  and  assist  in  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  new  century  will 
witness  the  rivalry  of  four  great  empires — the 
English,  the  German,  the  Russian,  and  that  of 
the  United  States.  A  regenerated  and  en- 
lightened Austria  might  do  much  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  great 
powers." 

A  DIPLOMATIC  INDISCRETION. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  astonishment  and  no  little 
indignation  was  caused  in  Italy  by  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  *'  Diplomatic  Reminiscences,"  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Albert  Billot,  in  the  first  January 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  M.  Billot  was  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Quirinal  up  to  a  year  ago. 

In  this  article  M.  Billot  evidently  intends  to 
claim  for  himself  the  chief  credit  of  bringing 
about  the  recent  commercial  agreement  between 
France  and  Italy.  If  that  were  all,  the  article 
might  pass  without  comment  as  a  curious  exhibi- 
tion of  personal  vanity.  But  M.  Billot  goes  on 
to  give  a  summary  of  Franco  ^Italian  relations 
since  1882,  and  in  the  course  of  this  he  says  that 
his  object  when  he  came  to  represent  France  in 
Rome  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  rapprochement 
between  Italy  and  France  in  anjbicipation  of  the 
moment  when,  in  1892,  the  expiration  of  the 
triple- alliance  treaty  should  afford  Italy  '•  a  pro- 
pitious occasion  to  regain  her  liberty  of  action 
and,  without  breaking  with  the  central  powers, 
to  remove  all  causes  of  misunderstanding  with 
France."  The  accession  of  the  Marquis  di  Ru- 
dini  to  power  in  1891  seemed  to  render  the  real- 
ization of  this  project  practically  certain.  Un- 
fortunately the  extreme  parties  in  Italy  began  to 
get  up  noisy  demonstrations  with  the  view  of 
influencing  the  crown  against  the  triple  alli- 
ance, but  the  only  effect  of  this  was  to  induce 
Di  Rudini  to  checkmate  his'  adversaries  by  con- 
senting, eleven  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  triple-alliance  treaty,  to  its  renewal  for  no 
less  a  period  than  twelve  years. 

ITALY    AND    FBANCE. 

M.  Billot  then  proceeds  naively  to  explain  that 
this  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  attempts  to  detach  Italy  from  Ger- 
many, and  to  try  the  other  policy  of  binding 
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Italy  to  France  by  her  own  interests,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  a  European  conflict  consideration 
for  her  own  welfare  would  prevent  her  from 
breaking  with  Franco.  *  ♦  There  remained  at 
least  tlie  resource  of  creating  in  Italy  interests 
opposed  to  the  triple  alliance,  thus  paralyzing 
the  action  of  Italy  in  a  certain  degree."  This 
new  line,  according  to  M.  Hillot,  was  prosecuted 
by  him  in  negotiations  with  tlie  Marquis  di  Ru- 
dini,  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  and  Signor 
Luzzatti,  and  at  the  end  of  1897  he  was  able  to 
assure  liis  government  that  Italy  acquiesced  in 
tlie  conditions  formulated  bv  France  witli  a  view 
to  the  projected  entente.  Therefore,  lie  con- 
cludes, he  is  the  principal  author  of  that  entente, 
which  has  now  become  an  accom})lished  fact. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

IN  tlie  thousandth  number  of  Blackwood  ap- 
pears a  paper  of  some  distinction,  which  is 
entitled  ''  From  the  New  Gibbon,"  and  in  a  style 
resonant  of  the  old  (iibboii  recounts  the  apparent 
glory  and  veiled  decadence  of  the  British  empire 
at  the  present  time.      It  begins  : 

<*The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  beheld 
the  British  empire  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its 
prosperity.  The  records  of  every  contemporary 
nation  celebrate,  while  they  envy,  the  multitude 
of  its  subjects  and  the  orderly  felicity  of  its  citi- 
zens. Its  frontiers  comprehended  the  fairest  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  and  its  authority  extended 
alike  over  the  most  dutiful  of  daughter- peoples 
and  the  wildest  and  most  sequestered  barbarians. " 

After  a  page  of  eloquent  expatiation  in  this 
strain  the  writer  proceeds  : 

*<  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes  of  con- 
temporaries should  discern  in  the  public  felicity 
the  latent  causes  of  decay  and  corruption.  To 
the  vulgar  mind  the  British  empire  was  a  tri- 
umphant proof  of  the  possibility,  as  of  the  bless- 
ings, of  a  wise  democracy  ;  yet  in  that  very 
process  of  democracy  were  inherent  the  seeds 
of  ruin." 

THK  TYPE  OK  IMPERIAL  DECAY. 

The  veil  of  make-believe  enables  Blackwood  to 
' '  say  things  "  fcbout  the  colonial  secretary  which 
its  loyal  Unionism  liiight  have  feared  to  express 
less  indirectlv  : 

**  The  empire,  that  magnificent  fabric  founded 
upon  the  generous  impulse  to  conquer  and  to 
rule,  was  now  formally  regarded  as  a  mere 
machine  for  the  acquisition  of  pounds  sterling. 
A  Palmerston  and  a  Disraeli  had  been  the  spokes- 
men of  the  earlier  imperialism  ;  the  latter  found 
its  mouth -piece  in  a  Chamberlain.  The  masterful 
truculence  of  the  British  gentleman  and  the  opu- 


lent imagination  of  the  Anglicized  Jew  this 
generation  cheerfully  exchanged  for  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  manufacturer  fostered  by  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue.  Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  intui- 
tion of  the  changing  predilections  of  his  country- 
men, Chamberlain  was  enabled  to  turn,  to  the 
advantage  of  his  own  popularity,  the  flood  of 
patriotism  whicli  rose  in  the  decade  between  the 
first  and  second  jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
became  the  high -priest  of  what  was  fondly  saluted 
as  the  new  imperialism,  on  the  lips  of  whose 
votaries  British  empire  was  synonymous  with 
British  commerce." 

DEQENEKACY    IN    SPORT. 

The  insidious  poison  of  free- trade  principles 
ate  up  the  peasantry,  swelled  the  cities,  and  de- 
bilitated the  city  worker  : 

' '  The  effects  of  life  in  cities  were  apparent 
and  pernicious.  But  for  the  unbroken  attesta- 
tion of  both  printed  and  pictured  records,  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  credit  the  full  hor- 
rors exhibited  by  such  districts  as  Lancashire 
and  the  Black  Country  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
te(^ntli  century.  In  sport,  as  in  its  analogue, 
war,  tlie  British  degenerated  with  frightful  ra- 
pidity. .  .  .  The  Briton  found  his  pleasure  in 
bestriding  a  bicycle  instead  of  a  horse,  in  strik- 
ing a  tennis-ball  instead  of  a  wild-fowl ;  nor  was 
he  even  sensible  of  the  degradation  that  could 
prefer  a  mechanical  toy  to  a  living  creature  with 
a  will  independent  of  yet  comfortable  to  his 
own." 

THE    CHEAP    MAGAZINE. 

The  next  passage  we  quote  is  highly  character- 
istic of  Blackwood : 

* '  The  last  outrage  upon  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  Fielding  was  a  swarm  of  peri- 
odical leaflets  concocted  of  illiterate  novelettes, 
unmeaning  statistics,  American  jests,  and  infan- 
tile puzzles.  They  were  consumed  in  prodigious 
quantities  by  the  lower  orders,  and,  by  ruining  the 
business  of  those  who  purveyed  sincere  if  not 
masterly  compositions,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  debasement  and  final 
tinction  of  English  letters." 


( i 


THE    GLOOMIEST    AUSPICES. 


ft 


With  this  dirge  the  paper  draws  toward  its 
close  : 

**  With  the  proud  spirit  of  empire  sunk  into 
the  narrow  greed  of  the  shareholder  :  with  phys- 
ical force  at  its  ebb,  sports  corrupted,  and  martial 
spirit  tamed  ;  with  domestic  business  so  organ- 
ized that  it  stifled  individuality  and  fostered  dis- 
honest miserliness  among  traders  and  invited  the 
depravity  of  customers ;  with  elegant  maiinen 
and  polite  letters  a  tasteless  echo  of  the  half-for- 
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gotten  past,  the  British  empire  entered  upon  the 
twentieth  century  under  the  gloomiest  auspices. 
To  the  acuter  eyes  of  succeeding  generations  that 
gloom  is  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  the 
mutterings  of  the  coming  earthquake  were  all 
unheard  by  contemporaries  ;  that  they  prided 
themselves  on  the  greatness  of  their  dominion 
and  hugged  the  specious  perfection  of  their  civ- 
ilization. Yet  decline  was  already  accomplished 
and  irremediable,  and  fall  was  but  too  surely 
impending." 

THE  BRITISH  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIER. 

SIR  HOWARD  VINCENT  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Banfield  in  CassclVs  for  February  as 
expressing  a  high  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
England's  volunteer  army  : 

*  *  Sir  Howard  was  strong  on  the  point  that 
though  there  were  thirteen  hundred  commissions 
vacant  in  the  volunteers,  it  was  not  a  very  serious 
matter  at  all.  We  could  easily,  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  fill  up  every  vacancy.  The  young 
Englishman  of  the  better  classes,  who  is  a  born 
oflBcer,  abounds.  In  Sir  Howard's  opinion  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  making  no  exception 
whatever,  possesses  anything  like  the  same  qual- 
ity of  man  in  the  same  quantity.  We  have  it  in 
superabundance.  Any  day  you  might  collect  it 
to  any  extent  from  the  side  pavements  of  Picca- 
dilly and  Pall  Mall." 

Mr.  Banfield  summarizes  the  situation  from 
Sir  Howard  Vincent's  point  of  view  very  much 
in  this  wise  : 

*  *  We  have  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion men  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  whose 
numbers  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
would  be  raised  to  about  a  million  by  the  re- 
turn to  service  of  ex- volunteers,  all  of  whom 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  previous  mili- 
tary training.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  which  an 
aggressive  military  power  would  have  in  finding 
sufficient  transport,  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  which  may  be  approximately 
put  at  three  months,  during  which  to  get  our 
men  into  a  state  of  thorough  fitness  to  take  the 
field.  This  work  would  be  much  facilitated  by 
our  applying,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  already  re- 
ceived practice  of  forming  provisional  battalions. 

UNSURPASSED    FIGHTING    MATERIAL. 

*  *  Short  though  we  may  be  of  commissioned 
officers  at  this  moment,  a  state  of  war  would  give 
us  at  once  a  superabundance.'  We  want  ranges,  it 
is  true,  and  are  in  arrears  in  the  matter  of  artillery, 
but  the  government  are  alive  to  our  necessities 
and  may  be  looked  to  to  apply  some  remedy  for 
this  weakness,  as  also  for  the  defective  organiza- 
tion of    regimental    units   as   regards  strength. 


Cavalry  in  a  country  so  much  inclosed  as  ours 
would  be  somewhat  at  a  discount.  Altogether, 
then,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  all  our  regulars 
and  militia  depart  from  us  for  foreign  service 
under  the  stress  of  the  exigencies  of  a  colossal 
struggle,  we  should  not  by  any  means  be  neces- 
sarily helpless,  but  with  the  time  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  would  be  at  our  disposal,  might 
hope  to  make  the  lot  of  any  invading  foice  a 
singularly  unenviable  one.  No  continental  army 
certainly  has  fighting  material  of  quite  the  same 
class  as  we  have  in  our  volunteers.  In  many 
respects  the  volunteers  leave  our  own  militia  and 
regulars  far  behind.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
London  Scottish  or  the  Queen's  Westminsters 
can  have  anv  doubt  that  man  for  man  our  vohin- 
teers  are  hard  to  match  anywhere.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  lacking,  but  this  the  govern- 
ment mean  to  make  good,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  apprehension  that  our  country 
might  suddenly  be  '  rushed  '  by  a  foe  is  rather  a 
nightmare  of  the  alarmist  than  a  practical  possi- 
bility." 

DEWEY'S  VICTORY  COMPARED  WITH  NELSON'S 

AT  ABOUKIR. 

THE  March  Harper's  contains  the  second 
chapter  of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish- American  War,  which  brings 
the  recital  up  to  the  completion  of  the  fight  at 
Manila  between  Dewey  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  aiid 
the  excellent  and  thorough  account  given  the 
action  by  the  author  shows  that  this  history  is  to 
be  primarily  a  story  of  fighting  itself,  rather  than 
a  more  broadly  conceived  treatment  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
America.  In  his  resume  of  the  relative  Spanish 
and  American  forces  at  Manila,  Senator  Lodge 
seems  to  conclude  that  the  victory  was  more 
notable  than  Nelson's  at  Aboukir,  with  which  he 
compares  Dewey's  exploit.  While  Dewey  had 
the  advantage  in  weight  of  metal  and  heavy  guns, 
while  Nelson  was  slightly  inferior  to  his  antago- 
nists in  these  features,  still  the  British  fleet  at 
Aboukir  equaled  its  foes  in  the  number  of  ships, 
while  the  Spaniards  outnumbered  Dewey  two  to 
one  and  had  more  men  engaged  in  action.  ' '  A 
far  more  important  difference  was  that  while 
Nelson  had  only  the  French  fleet  to  deal  with, 
the  Spaniards  at  Manila  were  supported  by  power- 
ful, strongly  manned  shore  batteries,  with  mod- 
ern rifled  guns,  some  of  very  large  caliber.  This 
last  fact,  too  much  overlooked,  made  the  odds 
aginst  Dewey  very  heavy,  even  after  the  two 
mines  had  exploded  without  result." 

Senator  Lodge  continues  : 

* '  Both  Dewey  and  Nelson  hunted  down  the 
enemy  and    fought  him  at  anchor  where  they 
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found  him.  Nelson  entered  an  open  roadstead 
by  daylight,  began  his  action  at  sunset,  and 
fought  on  in  the  darkness.  Dewey  ran  past 
powerful  entrance  forts  and  up  a  deep  bay  in  the 
darkness,  and  fought  his  battle  in  daylight. 
Neither  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  for  Admiral 
Montojo's  report  shows  that  he  had  tried  Subig 
Bay  and  given  it  up,  and  had  then  made  every 
preparation  possible  to  meet  the  Americans  at 
Cavite  under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries.  Nel- 
son practically  destroyed  the  French  fleet,  but 
Admiral  Villencuve  escaped  the  next  morning 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  and 
there  was  only  one  English  ship,  the  Zealous,  not 
enough  for  the  purpose,  in  condition  to  follow 
them.  Dewey  absolutely  destroyed  every  Span- 
ish ship,  including  the  transport  Mindanao,  and 
captured  the  other  transport,  the  Manila.  He 
silenced  all  tlie  land  batteries  and  took  Cavite. 
Aboukir  had  its  messengers  of  death  in  the  es- 
caping French  ships  ;  Manila  had  none.  Abso- 
lute completeness  like  this  cannot  be  surpassed. 

NOT    ALL    DUE    TO    BAD    SPANISH    GUNNERY. 

'<  The  Spaniards  admitted  a  loss  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty- four  killed  and  wounded  in  ships  and 
forts,  while  the  Americans  had  none  killed  and 
only  eight  wounded,  all  on  the  Baltimore.  The 
American  ships  were  hit  several  times,  but  not 
one  was  seriously  injured,  much  less  disabled. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  the  extremely  bad 
marksmanship  of  the  Spaniards,  and  has  been 
used  to  explain  Dewey's  victory.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  badness  of  the  Spanish  gunnery. 
They  seem,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  have  shot  well 
enough  until  the  Americans  opened  upon  them. 
The  shells  which  struck  the  Baltimore  effectively 
were  both  fired  before  that  ship  replied  in  the 
second  round.  But  when  the  American  fire  be- 
gan, it  was  delivered  with  such  volume,  preci- 
sion, and  concentration  that  the  Spanish  fire  was 
actually  smothered  and  became  wholly  wild  and 
ineffective.  The  great  secret  of  the  victory  was 
the  deadly  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  American 
gunners,  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
the  American  navy,  as  was  shown  in  the  frigate 
duels  of  1812,  of  which  the  United  Sta  es  won 
against  England  eleven  out  of  thirteen. 

'<  This  great  quality  was  not  accidental,  but  due 
to  skill,  practice,  and  national  aptitude.  True 
to  the  great  principle  of  Nelson  and  Farragut^ 
Dewey  went  straight  after  his  enemy,  to  fight 
the  hostile  fleet  wherever  found.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  went  boldly  into  an  unfamiliar  harbor, 
past  powerful  batteries  whose  strength  his  best 
information  had  magnified,  over  mine  fields  the 
extent  and  danger  of  which  ho  did  not  and  could 
not  know." 


A  SPANISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SANTIAGO  NAVAL 

FIGHT. 

ONE  of  the  leading  Spanish  magazines,  La  En- 
pafia  Moderna,  contains  in  its  January  num- 
ber a  carefully  written  article  upon  the  *  *  Causes 
of  the  Disaster,"  with  special  reference  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago.  An  editorial 
foot-note  advises  us  that  a  portion  of  the  article 
is  suppressed,  as  the  Spanish  military  authorities 
would  not  permit  its  puolication.  We  have 
made  abstracts  of  the  more  interesting  features 
of  the  article,  as  follows  : 

< '  The  most  critical  period  of  the  war  was  that 
of  operations  by  sea  and  land  upon  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  It  was  the  period  of  decisive  events — a 
period  of  such  importance  that  if  things  had 
taken  another  turn  we  might  be  now  making  an 
honorable  peace  with  our  enemies.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  make  great  efforts  to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  Yankees  were  made  to  suffer  a  defeat 
at  the  beginning,  Spain  might  have  presented 
propositions  for  peace  based  on  her  renunciation 
of  Cuba  which  would  have  satisfied  our  adver- 
sary. He  would  have  hastened  to  accept  them 
without  demanding  more  territory  or  setting  foot 
in  Porto  Rico,  without  wishing  to  possess  the 
Philippines,  and  without  imposing  upon  us  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  a  country  whose  reve- 
nues are  not  ours  to  enjoy  or  administer. 

<  <  Once  the  stupidity  was  committed  of  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  whether  in 
obedience  to  orders,  through  scarcity  of  coal,  or 
to  repro vision  the  vessels,  ordinary  prudence  dic- 
tated departure  while  it  was  easy  to  escape  from 
the  perilous  situation. 

THE    SPANISH    NAVY    BECOMES   OUB    OBJEOTIVK. 

<<  Notwithstanding  the  popular  enthusiasm 
produced  by  the  news  of  Cervera's  arrival  at 
Santiago,  and  despite  official  enthusiasm,  which 
was  more  incomprehensible,  the  imminent  risk 
which  the  squadron  ran  if  it  did  not  retire  in  all 
haste  from  that  port  was  so  evident  that  it  could 
not  have  been  unknown  to  the  commander  or  to 
those  who  exercised  supreme  authority.  VHiat 
was  the  situation  ?  The  Spaniards  were  in  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  awaiting  the  offensive 
step  which  sooner  or  later  the  Americans  should 
take  against  Cuba.  The  troops  were  prepared  for 
the  invasion  of  the  island,  but  uncertainty  as  to 
the  point  where  the  Cape  Verde  squadron  might 
appear  left  the  Yankees  indecisive.  Before  in- 
vading the  island  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
destroy  our  squadron  or  else  be  certain  that  it 
was  sufficiently  far  away  as  to  be  unable  to  spoil 
their  plan.  Our  squadron  gave  the  Americans  a 
definite  objective.  When  they  knew  its  where- 
abouts with  certainty  it  was  evident  that  they 
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would  send  a  superior  fleet  to  Cuba,  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that,  once  blockaded,  Cervera's 
squadron  would  constitute  a  prize  to  excite 
Yankee  cupidity.  And  besides,  the  Americans 
were  not  such  fools  as  not  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — destroy  the  fleet  and  effect 
a  landing  in  the  island.  Moreover,  Santiago  was 
not  in  such  condition  for  defense  as  Havana,  and 
the  enemy  attacked  us  where  we  were  weakest 
because  we  brought  him  there.  Indeed,  the 
arrival — or  more  properly  speaking  the  pro- 
longed stay — of  the  squadron  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  was  the  direct  and  immediate  occasion  of 
the  disaster. 

SPANISH    REASONS    FOR    ENTERING    SANTIAGO    BAY. 

*'  Why  did  our  fleet  go  to  Santiago  and 
remain  there  ?  In  a  book  recently  published 
(*  Battles  and  Capitulation  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.* 
By  Jos^  Miiller)  the  author  attempts  to  excul- 
pate the  Spanish  navy  from  blame,  and  says  Cer- 
vera  went  to  that  port  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  This  reason  might  explain  his  entrance, 
but  not  bis  stay  in  the  harbor  ;  and  if  it  excuses 
the  admiral  it  constitutes  a  frightful  charge 
against  our  Navy  Department.  To  send  ships 
to  battle  without  reserves  of  fuel  is  criminal. 

**  Once  in  the  port,  however,  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  the  admiral  should  have  been  to  get  out 
of  it.  Is  the  admiral  or  the  department  guilty  of 
allowing  the  squadron  to  be  blockaded  ?  We  do 
not  know,  but  some  one  is  responsible  for  the 
stay  of  the  cruisers  at  Santiago  during  all  the 
time  (and  it  was  not  little)  which  the  enemy  took 
before  he  caught  them  in  the  rat-trap.  From 
May  19  to  27  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  en- 
tirely free  from  the  enemy.  Schley*s  division 
arrived  on  the  27th,  and  Sampson  did  not  appear 
there,  according  to  his  own  official  report,  until 
June  1.  That  is  to  say,  for  eight  days  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  for  the  four  following  Cervera 
would  have  had  to  battle  with  Schley's  division 
alone. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    ESCAPE. 

«<  Even  when  Schley  arrived  on  the  27th  per- 
sistent vigilance  was  not  maintained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  for  the  author  already  quoted, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  says  that  the  Yankees 
kept  watch  during  the  day,  but  abandoned  it  at 
nighty  for  the  reason,  as  he  supposes^  that  *  not 
having  been  able  as  yet  to  unite  all  their  naval 
forces,  they  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
battle  at  night  with  a  fleet  that  had  destroyers, 
the  number  of  which  they  probably  did  not 
know  and  did  not  learn  until  later.' 

<  <  When  Sampson  arrived  on  June  1  our  ves- 
sels were  made  prisoners,  although  in  the  early 


days  of  the  organization  of  the  blockade,  while 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  it,  there  were  not  wanting  occasions  when  it 
might  liave  been  forced  with  probabilities  of 
escaping.  But  all  such  opportunities  were  dis- 
regarded. 

<<  What  advantages  did  Cervera  think  would 
result  from  his  staying  at  Santiago  ?  What  tac- 
tical end  had  he  in  view  in  reducing  his  vessels 
to  the  condition  of  antiquated  mud -scows  ?  For 
what  reason  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  blockaded  ? 
None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  satis- 
factorily. Our  Atlantic  squadron  was  destroyed 
in  the  naval  battle  of  July  3,  but  it  was  lost  to 
Spain  from  the  moment  it  was  blockaded. 

WHAT    CERVERA    MIGHT    HAVE    DONE. 

<<The  motive  of  saving  the  fleet  should  have 
been  sufficient,  in  the  first  place,  to  cause  its 
retirement  from  Santiago  before  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  primordial  object  of  our  operations 
ought  to  have  been  the  union  of  Cervera's  fleet 
and  the  reserve  at  the  Canaries  or  at  Cadiz.  To 
have  gone  to  Havana  would  have  been  clearly 
absurd  ;  for  supposing  that  Cervera  escaped  dis- 
aster on  the  way,  he  would  have  been  leaping 
from  the  fire-pan  into  the  fire. 

<<  There  are  some  who  have  said  that  Cervera's 
fleet  rendered  an  important  service  in  holding 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  leaving  other  regions  free  of  them  for 
the  possible  success  of  Spanish  arms.  This 
would  have  been  a  positive  service  if  while 
Sampson  and  Schley  were  blockading  Santiago  a 
Spanish  fleet  had  bombarded  North  American 
ports  or  routed  and  captured  the  Yankee  vessels 
scattered  around  the  Cuban  coast ;  but  we  had 
no  force  whatever  to  take  advantage  of  the 
abandonment  in  which  the  Americans  left  the 
rest  of  the  island  as  well  as  their  own  coasts. 

THE    SPANISH    SQUADRON    CENSURED. 

**The  censure  already  formulated  is  not  all 
which  the  attitude  of  the  Atlantic  squadron 
deserves.  It  should  be  held  responsible  not  only 
for  its  unjustifiable  stay  in  port,  neglecting 
opportunities  to  escape,  but  also  for  the  demoral- 
izing indifference  with  which  it  allowed  itself  to 
be  blockaded  and  for  its  want  of  initiative  upon 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  passivity  of  our 
fleet  was  truly  incomprehensible  and  inexcusable. 
From  June  27  until  July  3,  the  date  of  the  battle 
in  which  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  only  one  at- 
tempt was  made,  during  the  night,  upon  the 
blockading  vessels  1  Such  inactivity  is  highly 
censurable  and  seems  to  indicate  cowardice  and 
lack  of  decision. 
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*  <  Our  adversaries  calmly  blockaded  the  port 
and  squadron  ;  they  were  not  interfered  with 
even  once  in  the  landing  of  tlieir  troops  ;  they 
could  procecjd  with  the  same  comfort  as  if  there 
were  not  a  Spanish  ship  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  them.  And  so  tlie  situation  of  the  fleet  and 
the  town  grew  more  and  more  serious  until  the 
first  was  destroyed  and  the  latter  made  surrender. 

THE    CULMINATING    DISASTER. 

<*The  resolution  to  force  the  blockade  at  all 
hazards  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  idea  that  the 
battle  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  decided  the 
surrender  of  Santiago  within  a  short  time,  and 
in  view  of  this  they  did  not  want  our  vesst*ls  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  If  the 
fleet  had  remained  in  the  harl)or  at  that  time 
hoth  it  and  the  city  would  have  been  saved,  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  dc^struction  of  the  squad- 
ron may  have  been  a  fjictor  in  depressing  the 
morale  of  the  troops  who  defen(l(?d  the  town  and 
so  hastening  the  surrender  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  battle,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  disaster  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  engagements.  W(i  were  not  con- 
quered, but  annihilated  ;  we  were  not  only  de- 
feated, but  we  did  not  succeed  in  inflicting  the 
smallest  damage  upon  the  enemy.  To  what  must 
we  attribute  this  most  extraordinary  fact  ?  To 
various  causes :  to  unskillfulness,  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  ships,  to  criminal  deficiencies 
in  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  to  a  multitude 
of  causes  for  which  our  Navy  Department  and 
particular  persons  are  responsible. 

AMERICAN    SUPERIORITY. 

*  *  One  of  the  errors  published  about  the  battle 
has  reference  to  the  exaggerated  number  of  Yan- 
kee vessels  which  engaged  the  Spanish  fleet. 

' '  The  superiority  of  the  Americans  was  very 
great,  but  not  to  the  extreme  that  some  reports 
would  make  believe,  and  the  fact  ought  also  to 
be  remembered  that  we  were  not  seeking  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  but  only  to  escape. 

**The  enterprise  was  extremely  difficult  and 
required  great  prudence  and  resolution,  and  pru- 
dence should  have  counseled  that  the  attempt  be 
made  at  night.  True,  the  enemy's  search-lights 
constituted  an  impediment,  but  the  sun  is  a  more 
powerful  luminary,  and  while  the  former  throws 
light  only  within  a  limited  zone,  the  latter  illu- 
minates the  entire  horizon.  The  attack  should 
have  been  directed  against  the  center  of  the  line, 
making  a  fierce  assault  upon  one  vessel  with  the 
resignation  to  lose  one  or  two  of  ours  in  order  to 
save  the  rest.  Once  across  the  line,  the  time 
lost  by  the  enemy  in  tacking  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  Spanish  vessels. 


<  <  It  is  the  same  on  land  and  sea.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  open  a  passage  when  forces  are 
surrounded — t.e.,  by  surprise  and  taking  the 
most  violent  offensive  and  accumulating  all  their 
strength  upon  one  point.  To  try  to  break  a 
blockade  by  fighting  obliquely  (sidewise)  is  to 
commit  suicide,  in  permitting  time  for  the  im- 
pression of  surprise  to  pass  away  and  for  the 
enemy  to  rally  and  utilize  all  his  forces. 

''In  the  last  extreme  it  were  more  gallant  to 
die  fighting  and  to  lose  the  ships  in  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  American  vessels  than  to  leave 
them  shatten^l  along  the  coast  without  having 
done  any  damage  whatever  to  the  enemy." 


THE  INCREASING  SUPPLY  OF  GOLD. 

IN  the  February  Forum  Director  of  the  Mint 
Roberts  prcjsents  statistics  of  recent  gold  pro- 
duction which  seem  to  demonstrate  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  that  metal  for 
use  as  money. 

Mr.  Roberts  recalls  the  fact  that  the  output  of 
gold  in  1860  was  j;  134, 083, 000,  and  that  from 
til  at  year  on  there  was  a  marked  decline  until  in 
tlie  early  80s  the  annual  production  fell  below 
15100,000,000.  In  1892,  however,  the  output  of 
18 GO  was  again  realized  and  exceeded.  The 
gain  in  each  succeeding  year  has  been  marked, 
and  last  year  the  figures  for  1860  were  more 
than  doubled.  The  enormous  increase  of  the 
past  decade  is  chiefiy  due,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points 
out,  to  improved  processes  of  reduction.  For 
example,  in  South  Africa  last  year  rock  was 
raised  from  nearly  a  mile  underground,  crushed, 
and  treated  at  a  profit,  with  a  yield  of  $10  per 
ton.  The  average  yield  of  the  Witwatersrand 
ore  in  1897  was  about  ^9.50  per  ton,  and  the 
average  working  costs  about  $5. 60  per  ton.  The 
yield  of  that  district  in  1898  was  $80,000,000. 
Citing  an  instance  nearer  home,  Mr.  Roberts 
shows  that  in  1890  the  gold  product  of  Colo- 
rado was  only  $4,000,000,  while  the  new  re- 
duction processes,  together  with  discoveries  of 
rich  lodes,  have  raised  the  annual  product  of  that 
State  to  about  $25,000,000.  Through  the  same 
improved  methods  the  product  of  Australia  has 
been  more  than  doubled  since  1890. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggests  another  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  increase  in  gold  production. 
Lode -mining,  under  modern  scientific  and  busi- 
ness methods,  has  become  a  stable  industry,  the 
returns  from  which  can  be  computed  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  assurance.  Unlimited  capital 
can  be  obtained,  the  industry  is  developed  as 
never  before,  and  the  mines  are  worked  more 
thoroughly  than  formerly. 

From  1890  the  world's  production  of  gold  has 
been  as  follows : 
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Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1890 

1118  848,700 
ia0,650,000 
146,651.500 
157,494,800 

1804 

$181,175,600 

IHOl 

1895 

199,304,100 

UW2     

1896 

202.956,000 

Uj03 

1897 

237,504,800 

WHAT    BECOMES    OF    THE    NEW    GOLD  ? 

Mr.  Roberts  traces  the  new  gold  of  the  period 
1892-97  into  use  as  follows  : 


GAINS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  Mr.  Roberts 
did  not  have  in  hand  the  completed  statistics  for 
1898,  enough  was  known  of  the  yield  in  the 
principal  fields  to  make  it  certain  that  the  in- 
crease in  1898  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

"  Compared  with  the  output  of  1897,  there  is  a 
gain  in  South  Africa  of  more  than  $20,000,000, 
in  Australasia  of  about  $10,000,000,  in  the 
United  States  of  not  less  than  $7,000,000, 
and  in  the  rest  of  North  America  of  probably 
$10,000,000.  These  gains  indicate  that  the 
world's  product  for  1898  will  prove  to  be  not 
far  below  $300,000,000. 

**  And  what  of  1899?  We  can  make  some- 
thing of  a  forecast  as  to  that.  If  the  Rand  and 
Australasia  simply  maintain  throughout  1899  the 
rate  of  production  which  each  reached  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1898,  they  will,  together,  make  a  gain 
over  1898  of  $20,000,000  ;  while  if  we  assume  a 
progressive  yield,  such  as  they  have  been  making 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  include  an  estimate  for 
North  America,  from  Mexico  to  the  Klondike,  a 
greater  gain  is  indicated  for  1899  than  was  made 
in  1898. 

*'  Mr.  George  F.  Becker,  a  distinguished  min- 
ing engineer,  formerly  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  estimated,  upon  careful  ex- 
amination two  years  ago,  that  the  area  in  the 
Rand  within  twenty  miles  of  Johannesburg  now 
producing  gold  can  scarcely  fail  to  yield  $3,500,- 
000, 000  if  mining  operations  are  carried  on  at  a 
depth  of  5,000  feet,  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  feasible.  The  west  Australian  field,  which 
for  ten  years  has  shown  a  continuously  progress- 
ive increase,  in  1898  reaches  a  product  of  $20,- 
000,000.  It  is  an  arid  region  presenting  many 
difficulties  to  the  miner  ;  but  the  great  invest- 
ments now  being  made  in  pipe-lines  for  conveying 
water  and  in  ore-crushing-plants  indicate  that  it 
is  a  region  of  great  possibilities.  Colorado,  Utah, 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  the  Klondike,  and 
Alaska  may  all  be  expected  to  show  a  progressive 
yield  for  years  to  come.  All  of  these  districts, 
except  the  Klondike  and  parts  of  Alaska,  are 
quartz  districts,  requiring  capital  for  their  working 
and  promising  longer  life  than  placer  deposits. 

» *  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  the  output 
will  not  decline  while  the  present  generation  of 
men  is  interested  in  affairs.*' 


European  banks  and  treasuries 

United  States 

British  East  Indies.  China,  and  Japan 

Banks  of  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada 
Industrial  consumption 

Total 


^15.094,096 

95,457,933 

43,500,000 

28,200,16C> 

279,197,316 


$961,449,50^ 


The  diversion  of  gold  to  the  reorganization 
of  monetary  systems  in  different  countries  has 
hitherto  impaired  the  natural  influence  in  the 
business  world  of  the  increased  production,  since 
the  gold  that  has  been  used  to  retire  or  cover 
paper  has  not  enlarged  the  monetary  stock.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  Russia  and  in  Austria -Hun- 
gary ;  but  the  artificial  drain  to  these  countries 
is  now  at  an  end.  National  currencies  being  now 
established  on  a  gold  basis,  we  may  study  the 
influence  of  the  increasing  gold  output  in  the 
world's  markets.  What  will  be  the  effect,  Mr. 
Roberts  asks,  upon  property  values,  wages,  in- 
dustrial progress,  and  social  life  ? 

*'  What  will  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  do  in  1900  when  they  find  themselves 
confronted  by  a  gold  output  for  that  year  of 
$350,000,000  or  $400,000,000  ?  The  gold  out- 
put of  the  world  in  1873  was  $96,200,000.  and 
that  of  silver,  reckoning  it  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
$81,800,000:  together,  $178,000,000.  In  1896 
the  combined  output  of  gold  and  silver,  less  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  industries  and  arts, 
reckoning  silver  at  its  full  coining  value  under 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  was  $318,587,876.  So  when 
Mr.  Bryan  comes  into  the  field  in  1900  he  will 
find  the  additional  supply  of  money  for  which  he 
contended  in  1896  furnished  in  gold.  Will  he 
go  on  aflirming  that  the  supply  of  money  has 
been  cut  in  two  and  that  there  has  been  no  busi- 
ness revival  since  1896,  or  will  he  embrace  the 
fortunate  opportunity  gracefully  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  plea  that  the  end  he  desired  is  ac- 
complished and  that  the  coincident  revival  of 
prosperity  has  vindicated  his  theories  ? 

<*  If  he  and  his  party  go  on  with  their  demand 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  they  must  do  so 
without  their  old  arguments.  The  supply  of 
money  never  was  cut  in  two  or  reduced  at  all. 
The  world's  stock  of  silver  money  has  annually 
increased  since  1873,  and  more  rapidly  than  any- 
body in  prior  years  could  have  anticipated.  But 
the  new  output  of  gold  has  overwhelmed  and 
ended  all  contention  on  that  point.  If  they  are 
going  into  a  new  campaign  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  it  must  be  made  not  in  opposition  to  an 
appreciating  standard,  but  in  frank  advocacy  cf 
a  depreciating  one." 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  WHEAT  SUPPLY. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  February 
Mr.  John  Hyde,  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discusses  the 
question  raised  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence as  to  an  approaching  deficiency  in  the 
world's  wheat  supply.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  William  Crookes  stated  on  that  occasion 
his  belief  that  within  a  generation  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  consume  all  the 
wheat  grown  within  its  borders  and  would  be 
driven  to  import.  By  that  time  the  general 
scarcity  of  wheat  throughout  the  world  would 
lead  to  starvation  if  the  laboratory  were  not  able 
to  afford  relief.  Tliis  was  the  prediction  of  an 
eminent  chemist. 

THE    ARGUMENT    FROM    HISTORY. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  his  article  attempts  to  show  what 
we  may  expect  the  prevailing  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  this  country  to  be  a  generation  hence, 
and  as  the  first  step  in  this  inquiry  he  summa- 
rizes the  conditions  a  generation  ago  : 

<  *  The  country  then  had  a  population  of  about 
34,000,000  ;  now  it  has  one  of  about  75,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  islands  to  be  brought  under  its 
dominion  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  million  bushels  was 
the  largest  wheat  crop  on  record  ;  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years  has  fallen  but  little,  if 
any,  short  of  540,000,000  bushels.  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1865-66  the  total  exports  of  wheat,  in- 
cluding wheat  flour,  were  less  than  16,500,000 
bushels ;  last  year  they  exceeded  217,000,000 
bushels.  In  1805  the  corn  crop  was  only  704,- 
000,000  bushels,  with  828,000,000  bushels  as 
the  high- water  mark  of  previous  production  ; 
during  the  last  three  years  the  crop  has  averaged 
over  2,000,000,000  bushels. 

*  <  Were  there  really  no  limit  to  the  agricul- 
tural potentiality  of  the  United  States,  these 
enormous  figures  might  furnish  some  sort  of 
index  to  the  probable  developments  of  the  future. 
But  we  are  liable  to  be  led  seriously  astray  if  we 
assume  for  the  thirty- three  years  to  come  an  in- 
crease proportionate  to  that  of  the  thirty -three 
years  last  past.  That  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1931,  exclusive  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions or  dependencies,  will  be  at  least  130,- 
000,000  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  be, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  a  matter  to  forecast 
the  agricultural  production  of  that  period  ;  and 
yet  the  question  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  any  just  criticism  of  Sir  William  Crookes* 
address  is  what  contribution,  if  any,  our  farmers 
will  be  able  to  make  to  the  wheat  supply  of  other 
countries  when  the  time  comes  that  provision 


has  to  be  made  for  the  varied  requirements  of  s 
home  population  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
at  the  last  federal  census. 

THE    DEMANDS    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

*  *  Those  requirements  will  include  a  wheat 
crop  of  700,000,000  bushels,  without  a  bushel 
for  export;  an  oat  crop  of  1,250,000,000 
bushels;  acorn  crop  of  3,450,000,000  bushels, 
and  a  hay  crop  of  100,000,000  tons,  all  for 
domestic  consumption  ;  with  cotton  and  wool, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
meats  and  innumerable  minor  commodities  in 
corresponding  proportions.  The  area  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  three  principal  cereals 
alone  will  be  over  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
enormous  total  acreage  devoted  in  1898  to  grain, 
cotton,  and  hay,  while  the  mere  addition  of  the 
two  last- mentioned  products  and  of  the  minor 
cereals  will  call  for  an  acreage  exceeding  the  total 
area  of  improved  land  in  farms  at  the  present 
time.*' 

What  addition  can  be  made  to  the  cultivable 
area  of  the  country?  Mr.  Hyde  assumes  that 
in  the  agricultural  region  extending  from  the 
international  line  southward  to  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  about  60,000,000  acres  may 
be  added  to  the  productive  area,  with  State  and 
railroad  lands  to  the  possible  extent  of  20,000,000 
acres  more  ;  thia,t  under  the  influence  of  higher 
prices  the  South  might  add  to  her  productive  area 
as  much  as  30,000,000  acres;  that  10,000,000 
acres  might  be  added  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
3,000,000  acres  in  the  arid  region.  This  would 
make  the  gross  addition  123,000,000  acres,  bat 
the  loss  from  inevitable  withdrawals  of  land  from 
agricultural  uses  during  the  next  thirty  yean 
will  be  not  less  than  15,000,000  acres,  making 
the  net  increase  108,000,000  acres. 

WILL    THE    NEW    ACREAGE    SUFFICE  ? 

<^This  will  constitute  an  enormous  addition' 
to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farms  of  the 
country,  and  one  the  contemplation  of  which, 
aside  from  the  question  of  consumption,  might 
well  appall  our  much-discouraged  farmers.  Con- 
sidered, however,  in  the  light  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  population  of  180,000,000,  the  figures 
assume  an  entirely  different  aspect.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  our  present  actual  consumption  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  our  export  trade, 
the  country  will  require  by  the  year  1931  the 
following  additional  acreage  :  for  wheat,  13,500,- 
000  acres  ;  for  corn,  66,000,000  acres  ;  for  oats, 
23,700.000  acres  ;  for  the  minor  cerealB,  10,000,- 
000  acres  ;  and  for  hay,  40,500,000  acres,  a  total 
of  153,700,000  acres,  without  making  any  pro- 
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vision  for  the  proportionately  increased  con- 
sumption of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Instead,  therefore,  of  the  probably  largely 
increased  acreage  bringing  down  prices  or  proving 
unprofitable  to  txie  farmers,  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  at  least  50,000,000  acres.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  more  than  this,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  the  unimproved  lands  left  to 
the  last  are  anything  like  equal  in  natural  fertility 
to  those  first  selected  for  cultivation.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  however,  we  have  to 
place  whatever  increase  in  yield  per  acre  may  be 
brought  about  by  improved  methods  of  farming. 
But  whatever  agricultural:  science  may  be  able  to 
do  in  this  direction  within  the  next  thirty  years, 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  only  succeeded  in 
arresting  that  decline  in  the  rate  of  production 
with  which  we  have  been  continually  threatened. " 
The  statistician  confirms  the  chemist :  without 
^reat  improvement  in  farming  methods  the 
United  States  will  cease  by  1930  to  export  bread- 
stuffs.  At  any  rate,  the  increase  in  the  require- 
ments of  our  own  population  will  be  enormous, 
and  will  involve  grave  changes  in  the  agricultural 
situation  of  the  world. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

IN  the  March  McClure's  Mr.  Ray  S.  Baker,  a 
staff  writer  for  that  magazine,  gives  a  most 
readable  account  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tripler's  ex- 
periments with  liquid  air.  Mr.  Tripler  reduces 
the  air  of  his  laboratory  to  a  clear,  sparkling 
liquid  that  boils  on  ice,  freezes  pure  alcohol,  and 
bums  steel  like  tissue-paper,  and  yet  Mr.  Tripler 
dips  up  this  astounding  liquid  in  an  old  tin 
saucepan  and  pours  it  about  like  so  much  water. 
"  Although  fluid,  it  is  net  wet  to  the  touch,  but 
it  bums  like  white-hot  iron,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes  it  vanishes  in  a 
cold  gray  vapor,  leaving  only  a  bit  of  white 
frost. "  Mr.  Tripler  has  vastly  greater  ambitions 
for  his  experiments  than  merely  to  perform  these 
marvelous  tricks.     Mr.  Baker  says: 

*  *  I  saw  Mr.  Tripler  admit  a  quart  or  more  of 
the  liquid  air  into  a  small  engine.  A  few  seconds 
later  the  piston  began  to  pump  vigorously,  driv- 
ing the  fly-wheel  as  if  under  a  heavy  head  of 
steam.  The  liquid  air  had  not  been  forced  into 
the  engine  under  pressure,  and  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible heat  under  the  boiler ;  indeed,  the  tube 
which  passed  for  a  boiler  was  soon  shaggy  with 
white  frost.  Yet  the  little  engine  stood  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  running  apparently  with- 
out motive  power,  making  no  noise  and  giving 
out  no  heat  or  smoke,  and  producing  no  ashes ; 
and  that  is  something  that  can  be  seen  nowhere 
in  the  world — it  is  a  new  and  almost  inconceiva- 
ide  marveL 


AS   A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    ENGINE    FUEL. 

* '  <  If  I  can  make  little  engines  run  by  this 
power,  why  not  big  ones  ? '  asked  Mr.  Tripler. 
<  And  if  I  can  produce  liquid  aid  practically  with- 
out cost — and  I  will  show  you  that  I  really  can — 
why  shouldn't  we  be  able  soon  to  do  entirely 
away  with  coal  and  wood  and  all  other  fuel  ? ' 

* '  '  And  run  entirely  with  air  ?  * 

"  <  Yes,  with  liquid  air  in  place  of  the  water 
now  used  in  steam  boilers,  and  the  ordinary  heat 
of  the  air  instead  of  the  coal  under  the  boilers. 
Air  is  the  cheapest  material  in  the  world,  but  we 
have  only  begun  learning  how  to  use  it.  We 
know  a  little  about  compressed  air,  but  almost 
nothing  about  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  air.  For 
centuries  men  have  been  digging  their  source  of 
heat  out  of  the  earth  at  enormous  expense  and 
then  wasting  90  per  cent,  of  it  in  burning.  Coal 
is  only  the  sun's  energy  stored  up.  What  1  do 
is  to  use  the  sun's  energy  direct. 

*'  '  It  is  really  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world,'  Mr.  Tripler  continues,  '  when  you  un- 
derstand it.  In  the  case  of  a  steam  engine 
you  have  water  and  coal.  You  must  take  heat 
enough  out  of  the  coal  and  put  it  into  the  water 
to  change  the  water  into  a  gas — that  is,  steam. 
The  expansion  of  this  gas  produces  power.  And 
the  water  will  not  give  off  any  steam  until  it  has 
reached  the  boiling-point  of  212°  Fahrenheit. 

*<  <  Now,  steam  bears  the  same  relation  to 
water  that  air  bears  to  liquid  air.  Air  is  a  liquid 
at  312°  below  zero — a  degree  of  cold  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine.  If  you  raise  it  above  312°  be- 
low zero  it  boils,  just  as  water  boils  above  212°. 
Now,  then,  we  live  at  a  temperature  averaging, 
say,  70°  above  zero — about  the  present  tempera- 
ture of  this  room.  In  other  words,  we  are  382° 
warmer  than  liquid  air.  Therefore,  compared 
with  the  cold  of  liquid  air,  we  are  living  in  a 
burning  fiery  furnace.  A  race  of  people  who 
could  live  at  312°  below  zero  would  shrivel  up 
as  quickly  in  this  room  as  we  should  if  we  were 
shut  up  in  a  baking- oven.  Now,  then,  you  have 
liquid  air — a  liquid  at  312°  below  zero.  You 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  this  furnace  in  which  we 
.  live,  and  it  boils  instantly  and  throws  off  a  vapor 
which  expands  and  produces  power.  That's 
simple,  isn't  it?'" 

A    COSTLESS    SOURCE    OF    POWER. 

Mr.  Tripler  not  only  hopes  to  run  engines  by 
liquid  air,  but  asks  himself:  <*Now,  if  I  can 
produce  power  by  using  liquid  air  in  my  engine, 
why  not  use  that  power  for  producing  more 
liquid  air  ?  "  The  inventor  actually  made  about 
ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  in  his  liquefier  by  the 
use  of  about  three  gallons  in  his  engine.  There 
was,  then,  a  surplusage  of  seven  gallons,  which 
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cost  him  nothing  and  which  can  be  used  else- 
where as  power.  lie  thinks  he  can  keep  on  using 
this  surplusage  indefinitdy.  *'  What,"  asks  Mr. 
Baker,  '*  if  Mr.  Tripler  can  complete  a  successful 
surplusage  machine  ?  It  is  bewildering  to  think 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  source  of  power  that 
costs  not  1  ling.  Think  of  the  ocean  greyhound 
unincumboretl  with  coal-bunkers,  and  sweltering 
boilers,  and  smoke-stacks,  making  her  power  as 
she  sails  from  the  free  sea  air  around  her  I 
Think  of  the  boilerless  locomotive  running  with- 
out a  fire-box  or  fireman,  or  witiiout  need  of 
water-tanks  or  coal-chutes,  gathering  from  the 
air  as  it  pass(»s  the  power  which  turns  its  driving- 
wheels  !  With  costless  power,  think  how  travel 
and  freight  rates  must  fall,  bringing  bread  and 
meat  more  cheaply  to  our  tables  and  ciieaply 
manufactured  clothing  more  cheaply  to  our 
backs.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  navi- 
gation with  power  which  requires  no  heavy  nia- 
chinery,  no  storage  batteri(?s,  no  coal — but  I  will 
take  up  these  possibilities  later. " 


MARITIME  REVIVAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR   writes  in    the 
Fortnightly  on  the  coming  competition  for 
the  commercial  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     He  re- 
calls the  remarkable  advance  of  American  ship- 
ping, which  brought  its  tonnage  in  1861  up  to 
within  400,000  tons  of  Great   Britain's  (5,482, - 
127  against  5,895,369).     The  Morrill  tariff  and 
the  navigation  laws  practically  swept  American 
shipping  off  the  oc(?an.     At  the  same  time  iron 
began  to  take  the  place  of  wood.     America  could 
build  cheaper  than  Great  Britain  so  long  as  tim- 
ber was  the  material.      *  *  It  was  iron,  in  fact,  that 
just  saved  British  maritime  industry  from  total 
destruction."     For    England   could    build   iron 
ships  more  cheaply.     But  that  is  an  advantage 
**  we  shall  not  retain  much  longer."     At  present 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  ocean -carrying  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  conducted  by  British  vessels. 
Americans  try  to  avoid  their  navigation  laws  by 
taking     up    European    steamers    on    long-time 
charters.     Virtually  the  property  of  Americans, 
these  vessels  still  fly  the  foreign  flag.    The  West 
Indian  fruit  tra<le  is  almost  entirely  carried  in 
such    bottoms.      A    government    report    issued 
three  years  ago  showed  that  '  *  A  mericans  then 
owned   a  larger   tonnage   engag(»d    in    over-sea 
trade  under  foreign  flags  than  they  did  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  !  " 

The  writer  counts  on  an  early  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  forbid  Americans  to  put  under  their 
own  flag  ships  which  they  have  purchased  abroad. 
He  thinks  it  < '  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws  would  be  followed  by 


the  transfer  to  the  American  flag  of  all  veBseb 
owned  by  Americans — especially  if  there  is  any 
question  of  subsidies  in  the  air." 

BOOM    IN'    AMKUK'AN    SUIPBUILDINQ. 

Now  the  majority  of  American  vessels  are  be- 
ing made  of  iron  and  steel.  American  shipbuild- 
ing has  quadrupled  within  the  year.  The  Pacific 
shipyards  havt;  increased  their  output  sevenfold 
in  a  singje  year.  '  <  The  real  new  birth  of  the 
Amcirican  merchant  marine  will  be  on  the  Pacific'* 

The  iron  and  ste<4  industry  of  America  has 
now  a  producing  capacity  in  excess  of  its  normal 
consumption  ;  export  Has  become  a  necessity. 
<*Why,  then,  should  she  not  build  iron  and 
steel  ships  herself  to  utilize  her  own  material  and 
carry  her  own  sea  traffic  ?  "  Never  has  she  been 
able  to  obtain  material  for  modern  shipbuilding 
at  so  low  a  cost  as  now.  American  shipyards 
are  hard  at  work  replacing  the  liners  taken  by 
the  Government  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  as  well  as 
building  additions  to  the  navy. 

The  projects  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  of 
subsidizing  American  shipping  are  both  before 
Congress.  America's  impel ial  policy  involves 
commercial  expansion  : 

*'  In  acquiring  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  (even 
in  the  modified  form  of  a  protectorate)  the  Phil- 
ippines, she  became  committed  to  the  career  of  a 
maritime  power.  It  follows  that  she  must  have 
a  mercantile  marine,  even  if  it  has  to  be  built  up 
as  her  manufacturing  industries  have  been  built 
up.  Iron  kings,  steel  kings,  and  other  potentates 
of  industry  have  been  made  by  the  tariff.  Why 
not  steamer  kings  by  bounties,  which  will  enable 
them  to  pay  tribute  to  the  shipbuilding  kings?" 

THK    PACIFIC    COAST    MARKET. 

The  Pacific  coast  oilers  the  great  market.  At 
present  much  American  trade  to  China  goes  by 
New  York  and  the  Suez  Canal.  American  ex- 
ports to  that  country  have  increased  nearly  130 
per  cent,  in  ten  years  : 

< '  One  of  the  most  notable  items  in  the  past 
increase  has  be(>n  cotton  goods  ;  but  the  increase 
in  the  future  is  more  likely  to  be  in  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  machinery,  bicycles,  clocks 
and  watches,  petroleum,  and  perhaps  hosiery — 
for,  curiously  enough,  the  unnumbered  millions 
in  the  great  (Chinese  empire  are  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  innocent  of  stockings.  The  develop* 
ment  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  industries 
in  China  is  Ixiing  watched  by  Americans  with  the 
keenest  interest,*  for  it  is  there  they  expect  to  find 
a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  metal  manufac- 
tures. And  they  will  find  it — ^not  by  way  of 
Suez,  but  by  their  own  vessels,  sailing  oat  of 
their  own  ports  in  the  Pacific.     If  America  can 
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compete,  as  she  is  doing,  with  European  pro- 
ducers of  iron  and  steel  in  Europe,  she  can  cer- 
tainly do  so  more  effectively  in  China  and  the  far 
East.  But,  of  course,  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
owning  are  businesses  that  have  to  be  learned. 
Not  every  mechanic  can  build  a  ship  nor  every 
trader  sail  one  with  advantage.  The  Americans 
have  got  to  buy  their  experience,  and  until  they 
gain  it  we  shall  retain  an  advantage  over  them. 
But  this  will  only  be  until  American  shipbuilders 
can  rise  to  the  occasion.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  an 
unparalleled  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  for  the  commercial  sovereignty  of  the 


seas. 


n 


THE  BLACK  SEA  AND  BALTIC  CANAL. 

IN  the  internal  development  of  Russia  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  expected  to  play 
a  great  part,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  gigantic 
enterprises  to  which  Russia  is  committed.  The 
United  Service  Magazine  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  project-  for  uniting  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  : 

*  *  The  reports  and  rumors  during  the  last  year 
concerning  the  construction  of  this  proposed 
great  waterway,  though  very  conflicting,  still 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  feasible  and  has 
l^een  seriously  contemplated,  even  if  the  work 
has  not  proceeded  very  far.  The  route  proposed 
is  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  along  the  rivers  Duna, 
Beresina,  and  Dnieper  to  Kherson,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  fifteen  ports  or  harbors^  are  to  be  con  - 
St r acted  at  various  places  situated  along  its 
whole  course  of  994  miles.  The  channels  of  the 
rivers  are  to  be  deepened  and  new  cuttings  made 
where  necessary  so  as  to  give  a  minimum  depth 
of  28  feet  of  water.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
£20,000,000,  or  about  £5,000.000  less  than  the 
amount  said  to  be  required  for  cutting  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  and  it  will  take  five  years  to  com- 
plete. The  primary  object  of  this  great  water- 
way is  to  connect  the  naval  dockyards  at  Li  ban 
with  those  at  Nicolaieff,  and  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Russian  men-of-war  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  tne  Baltic,  and  vice  versa,  thus  neutralizing  to 
some  extent  the  closing  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardenelles  in  time  of  war.  The  transit  of  the 
canal  from  sea  to  sea  will  take  six  days. 

COMMERCIAL    IMPORTANCE. 

*<  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
such  a  ship  canal,  passing  through  Muscovite 
territory  from  end  to  end,  developing  a  very 
rich  tract  of  country,  and  bringing  sea-borne 
traffic  to  the  very  gates  of  what  have  hitherto 
been  inland  towns,  must  \)e  of  very  great  ad- 


vantage to  Russian  trade,  and  is  bound  to  be  a 
commercial  success,  while  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  and  a  clay  soil  throughout  its  whole 
length  are  very  favorable  to  its  construction. 
According  to  a  usually  reliable  authority,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  one -eighth  of  the  canal  only 
will  have  to  be  wholly  artificial,  and  that  only 
two  locks  will  be  needed.  The  worst  difficulties 
will  arise  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  Dnieper, 
where  it  flows  througli  marshy  forests,  and  200 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  are  a 
series  of  nine  rapids  falling  107  feet  in  forty 
miles.  The  town  of  Ekaterinoslaf!,  on  the 
Dnieper,  is  161  feet  above  sea- level,  while  Alex- 
androvsk,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  on  the 
same  stream,  is  only  49  feet  above. 

"  Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  Russian 
genius  will  no  doubt  conquer  them  if  the  work  is 
considered  worth  carrying  through.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  gigantic  Muscovite  undertaking 
will  be  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  E{)ite  of  its 
primarily  warlike  purpose,  it  will  in  its  ultimate 
influence  upon  history  be  a  peaceful  and  com 
mercial  rather  than  a  strategical  success." 


RUSSIA  AS  A  WORLD  POWER-THE  TRANS- 
SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  February 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  describes  some  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
Russia's  present  position  among  the  nations. 
His  article  is  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  remarkable  commercial  development  of  the 
country  and  the  prospects  of  growth  along  the 
same  lines  in  the  immediate  future.  Naturally 
he  directs  attention  to  that  most  important 
achievement  of  Russian  engineering — the  result 
also,  as  he  says,  of  enlightened  political  fore- 
sight— the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

' '  This  long  thread  of  steel,  connecting  Euro- 
pean Russia  with  the  Pacific,  was  a  dream  of 
Russian  statesmen  as  far  back  as  1850.  It  was 
not  until  the  opening  of  the  Ural  line  in  1880, 
which  joined  Perm  in  European  Russia  with 
Tinmen,  on  the  Tobol,  which  flows  into  the 
Irtish,  that  a  long  practical  step  was  taken  toward 
binding  the  empire  together  by  a  single  railroad 
system.  Several  parts  of  the  line  remain  to  be 
completed  in  Russian  territory,  but  the  most  im- 
portant uncompleted  part  is  the  Manchurian 
Railway,  across  the  northern  province  of  China." 

A    NEW    LINK    BETWEEN    EUROPE    AND    ASIA. 

**  The  entire  line,  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  to 
Vladivostock,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  have  a 
length  of  6,613  kilometers,  or  about  4,200  miles 
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It  will  be  by  far  the  shortest  route  from  Europe 
to  the  Orient.  The  time  from  London  to  Hong 
Kong  is  now  twenty- five  days  by  the  Suez  Canal 
and  thirty -three  days  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.-  It  will  be  reduced  to  twenty 
days  by  the  Trans-Siberian.  The  advantage  in 
the  case  of  other  European  places  and  Asiatic 
ports  further  north  will  be  much  greater.  The 
trip  from  Paris  to  Peking  can  be  mad(i  in  sixteen 
days,  where  it  now  requires  thirty -four  days 
from  France  or  England  to  Yokohama  by  the 
Suez  Canal  and  twenty- five  days  by  way  of  Can- 
ada. The  passenger  charges,  moreover,  are 
computed  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  including  sleep- 
ing-cars and  meals,  at  about  800  francs  ($160) 
from  Paris  to  northern  China,  as  compared  with 
charges  of  1,800  francs  (|53GO)  by  the  present 
steamer  routes.  The  charges  will  be  less  favor- 
able upon  bulky  freight  from  western  Europe, 
but  for  the  interior  of  Russia  the  opening  of  the 
railroad  means  that  the  resources  of  the  East  are 
at  her  disposal,  and  that  she  can  deliver  in  the 
East  her  own  products  at  a  great  advantage  over 
her  Western  rivals.  Business  men  throughout 
Europe  will  benefit  by  the  mail  service  over  the 
new  railroad,  which  will  deliver  letters  in  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days,  in  place  of  the  month  or 
five  weeks  now  required.  But  the  Russian  mer- 
chants will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  quicker  com- 
munication and  nearness  to  their  new  markets. 
The  opening  of  new  routes  of  communication  has 
often  involved  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  It 
will  not  be  contrary  to  historic  precedents  if,  in 
the  course  of  years,  the  development  of  the  great 
trans-continental  route  which  binds  European 
Russia  to  Siberia  should  shift  the  centers  of  trade 
in  the  East,  destroy  the  importance  of  many  ex- 
isting ports  m  China,  and  create  new  commercial 
centers  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  around  which  will 
gather  the  civilization  of  coming  generations." 

Russia's  economic  bulwarks. 

Writers  have  very  generally  dwelt  on  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  highway  to  Russia 
from  the  strictly  military  point  of  view,  often  ig- 
noring its  vast  economic  significance.  Mr. 
Conant  shows  that  Russia  has  much  more  in 
view  than  the  opening  of  a  route  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops.      He  says  : 

<<  It  is  not  surprising  that  Russian  statesmen, 
with  the  vista  of  the  economic  empire  of  the 
future  within  their  grasp,  hampered  by  no 
necessity  for  pandering  to  the  clamor  of  the 
moment  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  ofQce, 
should  have  determined  that  Russia  would  gain 
enormously  in  the  race  with  other  industrial 
nations  by  devoting  her  whole  energies  to  eco- 
nomic development.    Hence  the  proposition  of  the 


Czar,  that  the  world  lay  aside  its  arms  and  give 
its  people  an  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to 
industrial  pursuits,  looks  directly  to  the  fntoie 
dominance  of  Russia  in  the  commerce  and  finance 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  useless  for  Russia  to 
attempt  to  fight  such  a  power  as  Great  Britain  in 
the  East  until  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway.  She  has  accomplished  wonderful 
results  by  the  firmness  and  audacity  of  her 
diplomacy  in  China.  When  the  railroad  is 
completed,  with  the  economic  development  which 
will  come  in  another  period  of  ten  years  she  will 
be  able  to  cope  on  land,  if  not  on  the  ocean,  with 
any  force  which  can  be  brought  against  her.  She 
will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inner 
line,  from  which  she  can  strike  at  her  enemies 
on  the  European  or  Asiatic  flank  with  the  force 
and  directness  of  Napoleon  when  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  favorite  policy  of  separating  and 
conquering  hostile  armies." 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  MODERN  UTERATURB. 

AN  article  in  the  Russian  Vestnik  Evropi  (Mu' 
senfjer  of  Europe)  deals  with  a  very  inter- 
esting book  recently  published  by  Menshikoff — 
**0n  Writing."  The  principal  subjects  which 
the  author  treats  in  his  book,  not  less  interesting 
to  American  than  to  Russian  readers,  are  litera- 
ture and  writers,  literary  impotence,  the  calling 
of  journalism,  literature  of  the  future,  criticism 
and  limits  of  literature. 


( ( 


LOUD  THINKING  OF  THE  PSOPLE. 


»» 


The  author  begins  by  quoting  some  one's 
mark  that  literature  is  ' '  loud  thinking  of  the 
people,"  and  points  out  that  it  is  really  not  the 
thought,  but  thinking — i.e.,  raw  process,  with 
all  the  noise  of  every  process  of  work.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  think,  says  Menshikoff,  thsi 
literature  is  the  work  of  only  the  best  intellects 
of  the  country  ;  that  in  her,  as  in  a  sacred  taber- 
nacle, are  preserved  the  highest  conditions  of 
thought  collected  through  ages.  Such  a  view  of 
literature  is  not  correct.  There  was  a  time  when 
writing  was  accessible  only  to  the  aristocracy  of 
thought,  when  stone  and  parchment  were  used 
for  the  inscription  of  apocalypses  of  prophets  and 
laws  of  leaders  of  the  people.  But  those  times 
have  passed  away  long  ago.  The  invention  of 
paper,  the  printing  press,  the  appearance  of  jour- 
nalism, the  steam  printing  machine,  the  develop- 
ment of  people*s  education,  the  progress  of 
democracy — all  this  has  opened  wider  and  wider 
the  doors  of  literature,  until  at  the  present  time 
they  are  fully  open.  People  rushed  into  literatovs 
whose  chaos  of  thinking  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
chaos  after  it  became  loud. 
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One  could  reply,  admits  the  author,  that  this 
chaos,  this  fermentation  and  collision  of  ideas, 
represents  real  life.  Having  descended  from  the 
Parnassus,  literature  has  become  more  humane, 
closer  to  the  masses,  but  at  the  same  time  she  lost 
her  »* divine'*  virtues.  Literature  ceased  to  con- 
quer and  inspire  hearts,  forgot  <  <  the  language 
of  gods,"  and  grew  to  be  a  small  and  miserable 
halfpenny  paper.  Literature  lost  her  immortal- 
ity. Living  on  occasional  occurrences,  literature 
constantly  dies  away  with  them.  Only  words 
incarnating  eternal  apparitions  cannot  pass  away: 
they  live  with  them  I  And  only  such  words 
could  have  power  on  life  as  her  supreme  law. 

LITEBATUHE    FOR    THE    MASSES. 

This  rather  too  decisive  verdict  of  the  author 
could,  however,  be  put  quite  differently.  In  the 
past,  when  there  was  no  paper  and  printing 
press,  no  education  among  the  people,  and  no 
general  progress  of  the  democracy,  literature  had 
a  ** power"  only  on  a  very  small  circle  of  people. 
The  names  of  the  great  writers  were  known  only 
within  that  circle,  and  it  was  only  there  the  ideas 
created  by  the  eminent  writers  could  work. 
With  all  the  faults  of  modem  literature  which 
Menshikoff  points  out  in  his  book,  one  can  hardly 
deny  that,  thanks  to  her  present  spreading,  thanks 
to  her  having  descended  to  the  *<  crowd,"  liter- 
ature could  introduce  into  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  <* crowd"  much  which  could  help  to  the 
development  of  humane  consciousness  among  the 
masses.  Until  the  time  when  printing  and  prog- 
ress of  the  people's  education  had  largely  spread 
literature,  the  *  *  crowd  "  existed  (as  it  still  largely 
exists  in  Russia)  in  primitive  darkness  and  in 
not  only  material,  but  also  intellectual  and  moral 
poverty.  Could  one,  justly  asks  the  critic  in  the 
VestnUc  JSvropi,  regret  that  the  new  school  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  some  light  into  that  primitive 
darkness,  and  sometimes  in  helping  the  crowds 
in  their  real  and  difficult  struggle  for  existence  ? 

JOURNALISM    THE    END    OF    LITERATURE. 

The  author  of  the. book  <*0n  Writing"  fur- 
ther deals  with  another  aspect  of  modem  litera- 
tore,  which  he  equally  and  in  some  degree  justly 
condemns.  < '  Literature  loses  every  day  her 
mUng  importance  ;  her  ennobling  power  is  fall- 
ing. From  master  literature  becomes  the  servant 
and  even  the  lackey  of  the  public.  The  enor- 
mous development  of  journalism  in  cultured  coun- 
tries is  the  end  of  literature.  Journalism  in  its 
latest  phase  is  simply  reporting.  To  reproduce 
events  important  and  unimportant  with  every 
detail,  and  then  to  explain  them  from  di&rent 
pointB  of  view — such  is  the  task  of  journalism. 
The  latter  draws  into  literature  the  crowd,  re- 


places the  quality  of  opinions  by  their  quantity  ; 
the  chaos  of  the  crowd  remains  as  it  was — un- 
changed. Thousands  of  *  intelligent '  people 
(notwithstanding  their  reading)  remam  uncul- 
tured, narrow-minded,  and  harsh.  Such  are 
very  often  the  authors  of  books  themselves.  Not 
standing  higher  than  the  public,  the  crowd  of 
writers  cannot  have  on  the  crowd  of  readers  a 
beneficial  influence  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
as  bad  an  influence  on  them  as  bad  company." 

Some  of  the  writers  have  indeed  a  demoralizing 
influence.  There  are  kinds  of  literature  satu- 
rated with  national  jingoism,  monetary  fever, 
swindling,  and  other  kinds  of  vice.  In  th 
modern  literary  school  naturalism,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  severe  Russian  critic,  is  the  dirtiest  and 
the  least  influential.  This  school  teaches  you  as 
much  as  ordinary  life  itself — that  is  to  say,  very 
little. 

LITERATURE    IN    RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Menshikoff  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in 
his  conclusions.  If  one  turns  to  the  Russian  lit- 
erature— as  he  evidently  chiefly  concerns  himself 
with  the  latter — one  may  rather  doubt  whether 
it  was  better  in  the  times  when  there  was  but 
one^single  private  (non- official)  paper  in  Russia. 
That  special  literature  saturated  with  all  manner 
of  vices  existed  all  the  same,  and  spread,  not  in 
printing,  but  in  writing,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
**  We  do  not  have  a  passion  for  naturalism,"  re- 
marks Menshikoff's  critic,  but  it  undoubtedly  has 
certain  merits ;  some  sides — the  mechanism  of 
social,  even  political  life — have  never  been  so 
well  pictured  as  in  some  of  Zola's  novels. 

Menshikoff  further  asserts  there  is  no  poesy 
and  no  moral  inspiration  in  the  modern  realistic 
novel.  The  object  of  naturalistic  art  is  realism 
and  not  idealism,  and  the  picture  which  shows 
only  the  abnormities  and  defects  of  life  works  on 
the  reader  in  an  oppressing  manner.  The  mod- 
em novel  **  got  old,"  and  *<  for  the  new  prophetic 
work  the  great  writer  will  probably  find  a  new 
language. "  It  is  quite  useless,  thinks  the  author, 
to  look  into  literature  itself  for  reasons  of  decay. 
The  literary  impoverishment  is  only  a  particular 
case  of  a  broader  apparition — of  a  general  though 
probably  temporary  decline  of  spirit  in  the  mod- 
em European  society. 

Referring  again  to  the  decline  of  liteniture 
which  gradually  merges  into  **  reporting,"  Men- 
shikoff remarks:  << Those  young  people  who 
feel  in  themselves  the  power  of  the  spirit  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  happy,  though  often 
ascetic,  road,  must  carry  to  the  centers  of  life 
not  only  talent  and  energy,  but  something  more 
precious  and  even  more  powerful,  and  that  is 
conscience." 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

IN  Kringsjna  (January  15)  tliere  is  an  article 
by  Dr.  Hans  Daae  on  Henri  Dunant,  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  wliose  name, 
like  Abou  Ben  Adhem's,  will  be  written  down 
as  that  of  **one  who  loved  his  fellow-men,''  yet 
who  now,  despite  a  long  life  of  good  work  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  human  happiness,  sits  in 
a  small  room  in  a  little  two-storied  hospital 
in  Heiden,  Switzerland,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
forgotten  by  the  world  he  did  his  best  to  serve. 
There  is  hardly  a  child  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  every  cultured  man  and 
woman  knows  of  the  Geneva  convention  which 
led  to  its  formation,  but  few  know  of  Henri 
Dunant  or  have  even  heard  his  name.  The  man 
has  been  forgotten  in  his  work.  (3ut  of  the  seed 
he  has  sown  has  grown  a  tree  whose  branches 
embrace  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  those 
<lays  he  was  a  wealthy  patrician,  extravagantly 
generous,  for  his  fortune  was  certainly  not  spent 
upon  himself.  He  was  a  sober,  steady  man  of 
simple  tastes,  and  his  purse,  like  his  heart,  was 
open  to  the  whole  of  suffering  humanity.  Not 
only  to  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  war 
did  Dunant  give  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his 
money.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  humanitarian 
l^roject  with  which  he  did  not  identify  himself, 
and  there  are  many  which  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  The  Red  Cross  Society  is  probably  the 
best  known. 

M.   dunant's  beneficent  work. 

It  was  founded  after  the  publication  of  his 
experiences  on  the  battlefield  of  Solferino  in 
1 859,  and  did  splendid  work  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  in  1870.  In  187*2  Dunant  found- 
ed in  Paris  an  international  permanent  commit- 
tee for  the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  civilized  states.  In  1872  he  also  founded 
in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  London  U Alliance  Wnt- 
verselle  de  V  Ordre  et  de  la  Civilisation ^  by  help 
of  which  he  brought  about  the  London  confer- 
ence in  1875  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
1870  he  had  founded  in  Paris  a  society  which 
was  intended  to  be  an  international  union  for  the 
sifting  and  settlement  of  all  disputes  between  the 
!iations,  that  war  might  be  averted.  In  1872, 
by  the  request  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  he 
gave  a  lecture  on  arbitration,  which  evoked  much 
enthusiasm.  The  well-known  and  constantly 
growing  PraterniU  par  Cor respon dance  was  be- 
gun by  Dunant  as  early  as  1849.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  energetic  branches  of  the  inter- 
national peace  movements.  Dunant  and  Bertha 
von  Suttner,  who  calls  Dunant  **her  revered 
master,'*  are  honorary  presidents  of  this  society. 


Much  else  has  Dunant  done  and  is  still  doing  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 

ABSURDLY    INADEQUATE    BEWABD. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  good  angel  of 
the  Crimea,  received  from  England  a  national 
reward  which  would  amount,  in  French  money,  to 
something  like  1,125,000  francs.  Bunant,  we 
are  told,  received  last  year  a  pourbotre  from 
Switzerland  in  the  shape  of — 2,000  francs,  while 
he  has  himself  spent  over  50,000  francs  in  the 
humanitarian  causes  he  has  championed.  He  is, 
perhaps,  not  quite  reduced  to  beggary.  Here 
and  there  are  those  who  remember  him  still,  and 
the  Czarina  has  given  him  a  yearly  pension. 
Nevertheless  he  is  weighed  down  by  a  heavy 
debt,  and  the  fact  remains  that  this  well-bom, 
cultured,  energetic  pliilanthropist  is  all  but  des- 
titute, has  even  now  and  then,  we  are  told,  been 
in  such  straits  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  stay 
in  bed  while  he  got  his  linen  washed !  Very 
shortly,  says  Dr.  Daae,  our  Storthing  will  have 
to  consider  who  best  deserves  the  Nobel  prize. 
Can  the  answer,  he  wonders,  be  any  other  than 
<*  Dunant"? 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  HON.  W.  P.  REEVES,  Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand,  writes  in  the  National 
Review  on  the  old-age  pension  act  just  passed  in 
that  colony.  It  was,  he  says,  brought  forward 
by  the  government  in  advance  of  public  opinion  : 
'<  As  finally  licked  into  shape,  the  act  is  one 
for  giving  a  small  pension  to  the  poorest  section 
of  aged  colonists  without  any  contribution  on 
their  part  whatever.  Briefly  summarized,  its 
effect  will  be  that  any  New  Zealander — ^man  or 
woman — who  has  come  to  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
after  living  not  less  than  twenty -five  years  in 
New  Zealand,  shall  be  entitled  to  6s.  lid.  a 
week,  or  £  1 8  a  year.  The  full  pension  is  to  be 
paid  to  those  whose  income  from  any  source  is 
less  than  £34.  When  the  private  income  is 
al)()ve  £34  a  year  £1  is  deducted  from  the  pen- 
sion for  every  £  I  of  such  excess  income.  When, 
therefore,  the  private  income  is  large  enough  to 
be  £18  a  year  in  excess  of  £34  no  state  pension 
is  paid.  In  other  words,  no  one  who  has  an 
income  of  £52  a  year  is  entitled  to  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  pension.  A  rather  more  elaborate 
portion  of  the  act  deals  with  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  pension  where  the  applicant  for  it 
is  possessed  of  accumulated  property.  Under 
this  the  applicant's  real  and  personid  property 
are  assessed,  and  his  debts,  if  any,  are  sub* 
tracted  from  the  total  value  thereof.  Then  he  is 
allowed   to    own    £325    without  suffering  any 
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deduction  therefor.  After  that  he  loses  £1  of 
pension  for  every  £15  worth  of  accumulated 
property.  The  result  is  that  any  one  possessed 
of  £600  worth  of  accumulated  property  ceases  to 
be  entitled  to  any  allowance  whatever. 

**  Men  and  women  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
pension,  and  where  a  husband  and  wife  are 
living  together  their  property  or  income  is 
divided  by  two  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculations 
above  mentioned.  That  is  to  say,  their  united 
income  must  amount  to  £104  or  their  united 
property  to  £1,200  before  they  are  altogether 
disentitled  to  any  part  of  the  pension.  They 
may  have,  between  them,  an  income  of  £68,  or 
as  much  as  £650  ol  property,  and  yet  be  entitled 
to  draw  their  respective  pensions  in  lull." 

▲    BIVAL    SCHEME. 

The  government  is  only  authorized  to  pay  the 
required  amounts  during  the  next  three  years, 
after  which  Parliament  will  have  to  decide  on 
the  continuance  or  amendment  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Reeves  expects  that  *  *  the  opposition  will,  more 
or  less  in  unison,  submit  a  rival  old-age  pension 
scheme  to  the  constituencies.  One  of  their 
prominent  members,  Mr.  George  Hutchison, 
indicated  in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  measure  a  scheme  which  some  think  will  be 
generally  adopted  by  his  party.  This  is  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  older  poor  of  the 
colony  now  living  and  the  younger  generation  of 
colonists.  All  now  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  to 
be  permitted  as  they  attain  sixty- five  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Seddon^s  act  without  let  or 
hindrance.  But  for  the  younger  people  a  con- 
tributory scheme  is  to  be  drawn  up,  under  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  some  such  sum  as  six- 
pence a  week,  to  go  in  aid  of  a  substantial  pen- 
sion in  their  old  age.  Whatever  may  be  the 
thought  of  the  economic  merits  of  such  a  scheme, 
it  might  conceivably  be  expected  at  election -time 
to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  aged  poor  to  any 
such  interference  with  their  prospects  under  the 
present  system  as  would  be  entailed  by  a  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  Seddon  act." 

THE    EFFECT    ON    THRIFT. 

Mr.  Reeves  does  not  fear  for  the  effect  of  the 
new  act  on  thrift : 

*  *  With  a  very  large  class  of  the  poor  the 
prospect  of  such  a  pension  will,  in  truth,  be  a 
very  strong  inducement  to  lay  by  a  fair  sum,  or 
to  continue,  even  after  sixty-five,  to  earn  some 
slight  wage  which,  supplementing  their  state 
allowance,  will  insure  them  a  reasonable  measure 
of  comfort  in  the  last  years  of  life." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK. 

IN  the  February  Arena  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons contributes  a  well -written  and  sug- 
gestive article  on  the  right  to  work.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  indicate  the  line  of  reasoning 
pursued  by  Professor  Commons  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  this  subject : 

''Can  man  have  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  em- 
ployment ?  Here  we  pass  from  questions  of  be- 
lief to  questions  of  expediency,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, to  questions  of  necessity  and  freedom.  Ir 
order  that  the  moral  right  may  be  incorporated 
into  social  and  legal  right,  men  must  be  free  to 
choose  and  act  as  they  wish.  There  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong  where  necessity  rules — only  suc- 
cess or  failure.  The  history  of  civilization  is 
the  evolution  of  opportunities  for  free  choice 
and,  therefore,  of  moral  right  and  personal 
responsibility,  through  the  suppression  of  neces- 
sity. Metaphysicians  dispute  over  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Their  contests  are  empty,  because 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  individual  freedom 
depends  on  social  conditions.  Free  will  is 
illusory  if  it  does  not  end  in  free  action,  and  free 
action  is  impossible  where  society  has  not  yet 
overcome  the  hard  physical  facts  of  necessity." 

THE    RIGHT    OF    THE    LABORER. 

*  *  The  right  to  work  must  also  be  clearly  dis 
tinguished  from  the  socialist's  theory  of  labor's 
right  to  the  entire  product.  The  latter  is  based 
on  a  theory  that  labor  alone  creates  all  wealth,  a 
theory  which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  politi- 
cal economy  was  a  science  of  production  of 
wealth,  and  which  is  now  seen  to  be  inadequate 
The  right  to  work  springs  not  from  a  theory  of 
production,  but  from  a  belief  in  the  worth  of 
man  as  man  and  an  insight  into  tlie  material 
and  social  conditions  which  foster  manhood.  It 
is  a  right,  not  to  the  entire  product,  but  to  a 
definite  standing  supported  by  law  within  indus- 
try along  with  the  capitalist  proprietors." 

ADVANTAGES   OF    THE    RIGHT    TO    WORK. 

**What  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  enforcing  the  right  to  work  ?  It 
abolishes  involuntary  poverty.  It  permits  rigid 
treatment  of  voluntary  poverty,  or  pauperism, 
by  removing  all  excuse  from  the  able-bodied 
beggar  and  tramp.  These  can  then  rightly  be 
treated  as  criminals.  At  present  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  charity-givers,  to  show  that  the 
beggar  could  get  work  if  he  wanted  it.  Then 
the  burden  would  be  on  the  beggar,  to  show  that 
he  was  unable  to  work  notwithstanding  that  he 
could  get  it.  Society  gains  by  the  prevention  of 
strikes,  saving  thereby  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 
This  more  than  compensates  for  the  increased 
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taxation  required  to  support  insurance,  courts, 
employment  bureaus,  and  so  on.  Above  all,  the 
right  to  work  brings  a  higher  manhood,  a  self- 
respect  and  respect  for  others,  a  strength  of 
character,  m  the  place  of  the  servility,  sullen 
ness,  and  eye-service  which  stamp  the  mass  of 
laborers,  and  the  distrust,  severity,  and  caprice 
which  mark  the  character  of  those  who  have 
arbitrary  power  over  their  fellows." 


HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEAMAN. 

IN  the  February  Forum  Mr.  Walter  Macarthur 
asserts  that  the  condition  of  the  American 
seaman,  not  only  in  the  positive  sense,  as  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  other  seamen,  but 
relatively  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
toward  personal  liberty,  is  worse,  to-day  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  Mr.  Macarthur  declares, 
in  short,  that  the  seaman  is  nothing  else  than  a 
slave. 

*<The  primary  circumstance  of  the  seaman's 
life,  the  basis  upon  which  rest  all  the  incidentals 
of  his  calling  and  character,  is  involun*;ary  servi- 
tude. The  contract  which  lie  must  make  as  a 
condition  ,of  getting  employment  binds  him  to 
his  ship  in  effect  as  securely  as  the  serf  was 
bound  to  the  soil  or  the  negro  to  his  master. 
The  principle  of  this  contract  is  of  remote  origin. 
The  highest  judicial  authorities  trace  it  as  far 
back  as  the  law  of  the  Rhodians,  some  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  it 
has  survived  to  the  present  time  is  due  to  an 
error  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  seaman 
and  his  calling,  which  error,  in  turn,  is  attribu- 
table to  obvious  circumstances,  preventing  a 
general  understanding  of  the  matter.  The  every- 
day life  of  the  seaman  is,  of  course,  unknown  to 
the  public.  For  information  on  the  subject  the 
public  depend  upon  written  accounts,  and  these 
are  usually  colored  by  motives  other  than  the 
narration  of  plain  facts.  Only  the  effects  of  the 
seaman's  life  as  they  develop  in  his  conduct 
ashore  are  seen.  These  effects  are,  unfortu- 
nately, but  too  well  calculated  to  confirm  the 
public  prejudice  and  to  substantiate  the  theory 
of  law  by  which  the  seaman's  relations  to  his 
employer  and  to  society  are  regulated.  The 
public  opinion  thus  formed  is  generally  founded 
upon  an  inversion  of  cause  and  effect." 

Another  primary  evil  of  our  maritime  law  is 
the  so-called  allotment  system,  which  provides 
that  a  seaman  engaging  to  serve  on  a  foreign- 
bound  vessel  may  allot  a  certain  portion  of  his 
wages,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  month,  to 
bi8  '  *  wife,  mother,  or  other  relative,  or  to  an 
original  creditor,  in  liquidation  of  any  just  debt 
for  board  or  clothing."     Mr.  Macarthur  shows 


that  this  practice,  which  seems  to  open  a  way  by 
which  the  seaman  may  procure  clothing  and  dis- 
charge his  debts  before  embarking  on  a  voyage, 
is  perverted  into  a  means  of  great  injustice  to 
the  helpless  seaman. 

WORKINGS    OF    THE    ''ALLOTMENT"    BY8TE1C. 

**  In  the  groat  majority  of  cases  the  allotment 
is  made  payable  to  an  'original  creditor.'  This 
term  is  merely  a  legal  euphemism  descriptive  of 
the  crimp,  or  '  shark.'  The  latter  is  the  seamto's 
employment  agent,  and  as  such  is  distinguished 
by  an  aggravation  of  methods  proportioned  to 
the  helplessness  of  his  victims.  By  combination 
the  crimps  control  the  shipment  of  crews,  and 
thus  compel  the  seaman  to  accede  to  their  terms 
as  a  condition  of  securing  employment.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  seaman  shall 
sign  an  allotment  note  in  favor  of  the  crimp  for 
the  full  amount  allowed  by  law,  generally  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  wages  to  be  earned  daring 
the  voyage,  and  usually  largely  in  excess  of  the 
seaman's  indebtedness.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
contract  by  which  he  signs  away  his  personal 
liberty,  the  seaman*s  only  alternative  in  practioe 
is  to  remain  ashore  in  idleness.  Thus  allotment, 
from  being  a  convenience  to  be  availed  of  at  the 
seaman's  option,  becomes  a  compulsory  tribute 
which  the  seaman  pays  in  support  of  those  whose 
chief  function  is  to  prey  upon  him.  As  the  sea- 
man signs  away  one- half  of  his  wages,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  he  receives  but  one-halt 
when  he  lands.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
crimps'  control  of  the  shipping  business,  operates 
to  place  the  seaman  at  the  latter's  mercy,  so  that 
allotment,  instead  of  palliating  the  results  of 
'  natural  improvidence,'  actually  induces  that  con- 
dition. It  is  a  principle  of  maritime  law,  older 
than  any  statute  and  residing  in  the  nature  of 
his  calling,  that  the  seaman's  wages  are  exempt 
from  garnishment.  According  to  numerous  ad- 
miraltv  decisions,  'the  law  is  forced  to  declare 
that  no  man  can  be  permitted  to  eay  anything  or 
do  anything  to  deprive  the  seaman  of  the  right 
to  demand  his  wages  when  he  leaves  the  ship.' 
The  allotment  law  is  a  negation  of  this  princi- 
ple, since  in  practice  it  deprives  the  seaman  of 
the  right  to  secure  his  wages  before  he  joins 'the 
ship." 

CRUEL    TREATMENT. 

Mr.  Macarthur  makes  even  more  serious 
charges  against  shipmasters  on  the  score  of  in- 
human treatment  of  their  men  : 

' '  The  personal  treatment  accorded  the  seaman 
by  American  ships'  officers  is  the  most  oppressive, 
because  the  most  acute,  feature  of  his  life.  Ex- 
treme brutality  is  the  rule,  almost  without  ex- 
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Q.  It  is  a  standing  charge  against  our 
me  law  that  it  requires  no  qualification 

than  that  of  citizenship  on  the  part  of 
{•ship  officers.     In  this  respect  the  United 

stands  alone  among  maritime  nations  of 
>n8equence.  The  result  is  that  the  men  in 
rity  on  board  American  ships  are  chosen 
leir  ability  to  *  drive' — i.e.,  to  beat — the 
nder  them,  rather  than  for  their  ability  as 
Q  and  navigators.  The  reputation  thus 
3d  finds  its  sequence  in  an  esprit  de  corps 
g  lo  the  commission  of  the  most  wanton 
ities  conceivable  by  minds  trained  to  in- 
18  methods  of  inflicting  torture  upon  their 
linates,  and  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  con- 
ices,  social  or  legal. 

he  frequent  recurrence  of  seamen's  charges 
tt  ships'  oflBcers  and  the  monotonous  regu- 
with  which  these  charges  are  dismissed  by 
urts  has  created  a  feeling  of  indifference, 
^en  skepticism,  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
charges  made  by  the  seaman  appear  in- 
►le  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  conduct 
ling  on  land.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
the  standard  prevailing  at  sea  is  one  of 
cal  slavery,  in  which  a  Legree  is  an  actual 
lification. 

Ji  investigation  shows  that  during  the  past 
I  years  more  than  one  hundred  ships'  crews 
brought  charges  against'  their  ofiBcers  in 
of  the  United  States  alone.  This  list  in- 
(  only  those  cases  that  have  come  most 
nently  before  the  public.  Characteristic 
es  of  this  record  are  :   Fifteen  deaths  re- 

from  the  treatment  received  ;  many  cases 
ad  in  the  loss  of  limbs,  eyes,  or  teeth,  and 
ler  injuries  of  a  permanent  character,  in- 
ig  insanity  ;  several  suicides  are  attributed 
rsecution ;  only  seven  convictions  were 
led,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  penalties 
ed  were  merely  nominal ;  the  name  of  cer- 
hips  and  their  officers  recur  frequently  in 
;t. 

"his  condition  of  affairs  is  due  primarily  to 
>n8truction  of  the  law  on  the  point.  The 
B  provides  that  any  officer  who,  *  without 
Bible  cause,  beats,  wounds,  or  imprisons 
eaman,'  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
ling  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  both.  Read 
reely,  the  term  <  without  justifiable  cause ' 
rizes  corporal  punishment  at  the  sole  dis- 
a  of   the   ship's  officer.      Under   this  law 

and  juries  have  consistently  approved  the 
ation  of  accused  persons  that  assaults  upon 
n  were  justifiable,  or  at  any  rate  that  they 
leemed  such. 
1  this  particular  a  radical  difference  is  ob- 


servable in  favor  of  the  ancient  codes.  The  right 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  while  vested  in  the 
port  authorities  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  mu- 
tiny, causing  the  loss  of  ship  and  cargo,  or 
assault  upon  the  master,  was  specifically  prohib- 
ited to  ships'  officers." 

These  facts  seem  to  make  their  own  reply  to 
the  question  so  frequently  asked  :  <  *  Why  does 
not  the  American  boy  go  to  sea  ?  " 


THE  HOSPITAL  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

LAST  month  we  quoted  in  this  department 
from  an  article  on  the  open-air  cure  for 
consumption  as  put  in  practice  in  Germany.  In 
the  North  American  Review  for  February  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knopf  advocates  the  maintenance  of  special 
institutions  in  all  our  States  for  the  exclusive 
treatment  of  tuberculous  patients. 

Dr.  Knopf  states  that  although  the  need  of 
such  institutions  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again,  we  still  have  fewer  ** sanatoria"  for 
tuberculous  patients,  absolutely  and  relatively  to 
our  population  and  to  the  number  of  consump- 
tives, than  either  France,  Germany,  or  England. 
Tte  only  State  institution  of  this  kind  in  Amer- 
ica was  recently  opened  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  with 
a  capacity  of  300  beds  ;  it  is  called  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Hospital  for  Consumptives.  New 
York  City  is  said  to  have  10,000  tuberculous 
poor  and  yet  has  hospital  accommodation  for  less 
than  600  consumptives,  unless  they  are  placed  in 
the  general  hospitals,  thereby  becoming  a  men- 
ace to  all  their  fellow -patients  suffering  from 
acute  diseases. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  REQUIBED. 

Dr.  Knopf  proposes  a  complete  system  of  san- 
atoria to  which  patients  should  be  sent  after  a 
careful  examination  of  each  individual  case  by  a 
commission  similar  to  the  commissions  which  de- 
termine who  are  proper  subjects  for  State  care  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  This  system  would  in- 
clude the  following  institutions  : 

*«  1.  A  centrally  located  reception  hospital  and 
dispensary.  The  dispensary  should  treat  the  am- 
bulant tuberculous  patients,  whose  admission  into 
the  sanatorium  is  impracticable  or  has  to  be  de- 
layed for  want  of  room.  These  dispensaries 
should  also  serve  the  patient  discharged  from  the 
sanatorium  as  a  place  to  seek  counsel,  and  thus 
aid  in  his  continued  improvement  and  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  a  relapse. 

**2.  One  or  several  city  sanatoria,  located  in 
the  outskirts,  and  if  possible  in  a  somewhat 
elevated  region,  where  the  atmosphere  is  known 
to  be  pure.  Here  all  patients  should  pass  through 
a  preparatory  sojourn  before  being  sent  to  the 
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mountain  sanatorium.     The  more  advanced  cases 
would  all  be  retained  here. 

<<  3.  One  or  several  mountain  sanatoria  at  no 
greater  distance  from  the  city  than  three  or  five 
hours  by  rail,  at  an  altitude,  if  possible,  of  be- 
tween one  thousand  and  two  thousand  feet,  on 
porous  ground,  with  southern  exposure,  as  nearly 
as  possible  protected  against  the  coldest  winds  by 
higher  mountains,  and  preferably  surrounded  by 
a  pine  forest.  A  farm  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
thoroughly  convalescent  patients  could  do  light 
work  might  make  the  institution  in  a  measure 
self-supporting.  To  this  place  the  selected  in- 
cipient and  the  improved  cases  from  the  city  san- 
atorium should  be  sent  to  complete  their  cure. 
To  the  mountain  sanatorium  there  should  also  be 
attached  a  department  for  children  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

''4.  Several  seaside  sanatoria  for  the  treat- 
ment of  children  afflicted  with  tuberculous  dis- 
eases of  the  joints  and  other  tuberculous  (scrofu- 
lous) manifestations. 

MATERNITY    HOSPITALS. 

**5.  A  maternity  sanatorium  where  tubercu- 
lous mothers  should  be  received  a  few  months 
previous  to  their  confinement  and  surrounded  by 
the  best  hygienic  and  dietetic  care.  They  should 
also  remain  in  the  sanatorium  for  some  time 
after  childbirth.  It  is  only  by  taking  away  these 
mothers  from  their  unsanitary  tenement  homes 
and  placing  them  under  constant  medical  super- 
vision in  such  an  institution,  some  time  before 
and  after  their  confinement,  that  the  fearful  mor- 
tality among  tuberculous  mothers  after  childbirth 
can  be  reduced. 

*  *  The  beneficial  effect  on  the  woman's  and 
child's  constitutions  through  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Leaving 
aside  the  physical  well-being  thus  largely  assured 
to  mother  and  child  at  a  period  when  their  organ- 
isms need  the  most  tender  care,  the  hygienic  train- 
ing which  the  mother  will  have  received  in  such 
an  institution  will  be  of  lasting  utility  to  herself 
and  child,  to  the  family  and  to  the  community. 

<  <  These  maternity  sanatoria  need  not  be  sit- 
uated at  a  great  distance  from  the  city.  All  that 
would  be  essential  is  that  they  should  be  erected 
on  good  porous  ground,  preferably  somewhat 
elevated,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  atmosphere 
is  as  pure  as  possible.  The  buildings  should  be 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  modem 
obstetrical  science  and  modern  phthisic- therapy. 
The  physician  in  charge  should  be  experienced 
in  both  these  branches  of  medicine. 

<'  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  treating  tuberculous  patients  near 
their  homes,  and  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 


climate  as  that  in  which  they  will  have  to  live 
and  work  after  their  restoration  to  health." 

PRACTICABILITY    OF   THE   BGHElfE, 

Dr.  Knopf  regards  it  as  fully  demonstntel 
that  cures  may  be  effected  in  nearly  all  clinntaa 
He  is  convinced,  furthermore,  that  for  sooialnd 
economic  reasons  most  tuberculous  patients  viD 
have  to  be  treated  near  their  homes. 

To  create  such  a  system  of  institutiona  as  Ui 
article  outlines,  Dr.  Knopf  admits  that  State  aid 
municipal  funds  cannot  be  relied  on.  An  i^ 
peal  must  be  made  to  wealthy  and  philantbrope 
citizens.  In  England,  France,  and  G^ennaif 
most  of  the  institutions  of  this  character  an 
maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  althoii|^  tba 
governments  support  a  few. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Knopf  says  : 

<  <  Every  consumptive  taken  from  the  tenemeit 
districts  to  a  sanatorium  or  special  hospital  to  te 
cured,  or  for  the  purpose  of  isolation,  lUMBi  a 
suppression  of  a  center  of  infection.  Kfoj 
tuberculous  patient  cured  means  another  bnia- 
winner  and  useful  citizen,  who  might  have  be- 
come otherwise  a  public  charge. 

<  <  The  curability  of  pulmonary  tuberculoais  ii 
demonstrated  every  day.  The  most  frequent  aod 
most  certain  cures  are  obtained  by  the  hjrgieiiic^ 
dietetic,  and  educational  treatment  in  nanaforia 
that  is  to  say,  institutions  where  the  opepi-air 
treatment,  the  best  food,  and  the  thorough  hy- 
gienic management  constitute  the  main  faoton 
of  therapeutics.  Here  the  patient  is  noi^only 
cured,  but  taught  how  to  remain  well  and  horn 
not  to  infect  others. 

*■  <  The  average  results  obtained  in  sanatorialor 
early  cases  are  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  cures ;  for 
the  more  advanced  they  vary  from  15  to  25  par 
cent.  If  I  apply  Vaughan's  estimate  for  1896 
to  1899,  I. may  say  that  of  the  70,000,000  peopla 
living  to-day  in  the  United  States,  10,000,000  or 
more  will  die  of  tuberculosis  unless  somelhing  is 
done  to  prevent  it. 

<  *  There  is  very  much  that  can  and  should  be 
done.  Let  our  statesmen  work  to  create  a  da- 
partment  of  public  health  at  Washington,  with 
full  power  to  combat  bovine  tuberculosis.  list 
our  municipal  authorities,  with  strict  but  hu- 
mane laws,  reduce  the  danger  of  the  traasmia- 
sion  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man.  list 
statesmen,  municipal  authorities,  physicians^  and 
philanthropists  unite  to  establish  sanatoria  sad 
kindred  institutions  for  tuberculous  patifints, 
especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  for  fnnn  thssa 
arises  the  greatest  menace  to  the  publio  health. 
Then  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  we  msj 
hope  to  see  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ta1i8r<* 
culosis  problem  in  the  United  States.** 


.1.  .■: 
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THE  BED  INDIAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

i.  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL  writes 
in  the  March  Cosmopolitan  on  **The 
L  American  Indian  of  To-day,"  and  pub- 
some  of  his  magnificent  photographs  of 
L8  and  typical  Indians  to  illustrate  his  essay, 
rrinnell  is,  perhaps,  as  thorough  and  un- 
iiced  a  student  of  modern  Indian  life  as 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  come  face 
e  with  the  Indians  and  knows  the  condi- 
in  which  they  live,  and  while  he  has  been- 
tent  in  his  advocacy  of  a  better  and  juster 
le  of  treating  with  them,  he  cannot  by  any 
\  be  classed  with  the  sentimentalists  who 
16  hysterical  on  the  subject.  He  strikes 
jynote  of  the  vital  defect  in  our  present 
Q  when  he  says  that  the  Indian  can  have 
low  and  imperfect  advancement  until  the 
imployed  in  the  field  service  of  the  bureau 
36  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  the 
i  attitude  of  the  Indian  and  sufficiently  in- 
3d  to  give  special  attention  to  him. 
o-day  Indians  understand  that  they  must 
to  live,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  demanded 
vedl  that  they  shall  make  bricks  without 
They  are  asked  to  support  themselves, 
re  given  no  tools  to  work  with.  Some 
have  had  cattle  issued  to  them,  but  little 
een  done  to  teach  them  how  to  care  for 
cattle,  and  the  work  with  them  which  the 
jT  employees  are  supposed  to  do  is  frequently 
tber  neglected.  We  blame  the  Indians 
t  being  civilized  by  this  time,  but  in  fact 
nit  is  curs  and  that  of  our  representatives 
ngress  for  assenting  to  a  system  which 
the  Indians  m  charge  of  men  some  of 
are  unintelligent,  inefficient,  careless,  and 
imes  criminal. 

HAT   MIGHT   BE    DONE    FOR    THE    INDIAN. 

1  many  respects  conditions  are  much  better 
lan  they  used  to  be.  The  Indian  Bureau 
;les  hard  to  improve  matters,  but  is  ham- 
by  old  methods  and  traditions,  and  above 

the  manner  in  which  a  large  number  of 
dian  agents  are  chosen.  The  condition  of 
idians  will  not  greatly  improve  until  the 

are  selected  by  reason  of  actual  qualifica- 
for  their  work,  instead  of  receiving  the 
in  as  a  reward  for  political  services  per- 
i. 

here  is  probably  not  an  Indian  tribe  in  the 
1  States  which  could  not,  under  the  direc- 
;  the  right  kind  of  man,  become  entirely 
pporting  within  ten  years,  but  it  would  be 
iiy  that  those  tribes  which  to-day  are  ab- 
y  without  property — as  the  Northern  Chey- 
— should  be  given  a  start  in  some  way. 


Thus  these  Cheyennes,  to  take  a  specific  ex- 
ample, who  live  in  a  country  which  is  too  dry 
for  farming  yet  is  a  good  stock  range,  ought  to 
have  issued  to  them  as  their  individual  property 
fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  to  be  taught 
how  to  manage  this  live-stock.  The  continual 
agitation  by  the  neighboring  white  population  of 
the  question  of  this  tribe's  removal  to  some  other 
part  of  the  West  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  and 
the  title  to  their  lands  to  be  confirmed.  In  the 
same  way  the  condition  of  each  individual  tribe 
should  be  studied,  and  it  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  its  needs." 


THE  VENEZUELAN  CHARACTER. 

MAJ.  STANLEY  PATERSON,  in  the  Jan- 
uary  Geographical  Journal,  describes  his 
experiences  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  in  the 
end  of  1897.  The  pending  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  gives  interest  to  his  impression  of 
the  people.     He  says  : 

*  *  These  up  country  Venezuelans,  while  boast- 
ing of  pure  Spanish  descent,  are  all  freely  inter- 
mixed with  negroes  or  Indians,  frequently  with 
both,  and  are  quite  a  distinct  and  characteristic 
race.  They  are  practically  divided  into  three 
classes — the  ato  holders,  or  small  farmers  ;  the 
canuqua  men,  or  squatters  ;  and  the  peons,  or 
laborers.  Each  class  looks  down  on  that  below 
it,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  one  of  de- 
gree only,  the  general  character  of  all  being 
identical  and,  to  our  practical  British  minds,  ex- 
tremely paradoxical.  All  are  avaricious,  thrift- 
less, independent,  faithless,  untruthful,  lazy,  ca- 
pable of  hard  work,  quick-tempered,  vindictive, 
changeful,  and  full  of  laughter.  Life,  partly  by 
their  own  fault,  is  hard  with  them  ;  penury  is 
their  abiding  condition  ;  they  daily  live  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  frequently  for  lack  of  energy 
to  hunt  for  food.  But  as  their  actual  wants  are 
few  this  seldom  saddens  them — they  look  on  the 
whole  thing  as  a  vast  joke.  If  there  are  clouds, 
these  children  of  the  sun  see  them  not ;  nothing 
is  really  serious  to  them  ;  poverty,  starvation, 
and  death  only  seem  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  even  these  have  their  jocular  side. 
But  this  very  sunniness,  childishness,  and  irre- 
sponsibility that  makes  these  people  in  a  way  at- 
tractive and  interesting  also  makes  them  terribly 
hard  people  for  the  energetic  European  to  work 
with.^' 

Their  attitude  to  the  English  is  given  in  these 
closing  remarks : 

*  *  Contrary  to  expectation,  we  found  the  people 
all  over  the  Orinoco  Valley  most  friendly  to  the 
English,  whose  business  qualities  they  respect, 
and  disposed  to  view  the  boundary  difficulty  as 
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merely  a  question  of  brag,  out  of  which  their 
own  politicians,  whom  they  distrust,  hope  to  ag- 
grandize themselves,  in  some  unexplained  way. 

*'  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  valley  will  one 
day  develop  into  one  of  the  richest  commercial 
centers  in  the  West,  but  its  development  requires 
capital,  and  English  capital  is  naturally  shy  of 
entering  the  country  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  affairs." 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS. 

BY  the  recent  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Haw- 
kins from  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
England,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Green  Bag^  the 
English  bench  loses  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
cliaracters  and  a  unique  personality.  He  was 
better  known  to  the  public  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, having  passed  his  eighty-first  birthday 
and  completed  his  twenty-second  year  of  contin- 
uous and  exceptionally  active  service  before  he 
finally  laid  the  ermine  aside. 

He  was  not  a  university  man,  as  are  most 
English  barristers,  but  lie  was  a  prodigious 
worker  and  had  a  large  mental  endowment,  be- 
sides an  overmastering  will. 


NOT    ALWAYS    FRIENDLY    TO    <  *  COUNSEL. 


»» 


*'  Old  Hawkins,"  as  he  was  not  disrespectfully 
called,  had  the  *'  show  room"  in  the  courts.  He 
always  attracted  larger  **  audiences"  than  even 
the  lord  chief  justice  himself,  and  never  failed  to 
provide  entertainment. 

'»  If  everything  else  failed,  he  could  enliven 
the  proceedings  with  a  tilt  against  some  one  of 
the  counsel  who  had  excited  his  animosity,  or  an 
onslaught  on  the  solicitors  for  the  way  they  had 
worked  up  or  failed  to  work  up  the  case,  or  the 
poor  solicitors'  clerks  for  the  illegibility  of  their 
writing  or  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  had 
been  prepared. 

*  *  A  dry  commercial  case  had  no  attraction  for 
him  and  aroused  his  sarcasm  against  the  litigants 
and  the  lawyers  alike.  Upon  taking  his  seat  in 
the  morning  he  would  say  :  <  Who  is  in  Jones 
versus  Smith  ?  Ah  1  you,  Mr.  Robes  ?  Well,  I 
have  looked  at  the  pleadings  in  that  case  and  1 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  them.  Nobody  could. 
The  plaintiff  don't  seem  to  know  what  he  is  com- 
plaining about,  and  the  defendant  hasn't  a  ghost 
of  an  idea  what  sort  of  a  case  he  is  meeting.  I 
can't  try  the  case.  No  one  could.  You  must 
put  your  heads  together  and  settle  it.  If  you 
can't  agree,  come  to  my  room  and  I  will  help 
you.'  And  with  that  he  would  go  on  to  the 
more  congenial  part  of  his  day's  list,  leaving  the 
unhappy  parties  in  Jones  versus  Smith  to  make 
the  best  sort  of  a  settlement  possible  under  cir- 
cumstances where  neither  is  willing  to  incur  the 


ire  of  the  judge  by  insisting  on  trials  and  both 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  making 
their  case  and  briefing  counsel  for  their  <  day  in 
court.'  " 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins'  retirement  did  not  caoae 
unmitigated  regret  in  the  legal  profession.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  intimated  that  to  the  bar  his 
retirement  has  come  as  a  relief  and  as  '<  the  re- 
alization of  a  wish  that  as  years  rolled  on  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  fulfillment ;  "  for  he  had  un- 
usual physical  endurance  and  never  seemed  to 
know  fatigue.  The  Green  Bag  writer  cites  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  quality,  which  also 
serves  to  illustrate  the  strained  relations  between 
bench  and  bar  : 

*  *  Only  the  week  before  his  resignation  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chancelloz  he  sat 
at  Maidstone  for  several  successive  days  far  be- . 
yond  the  hours  customary  in  court,  and  on  the 
last  night  until  II  o'clock,  or  a  little  more  than 
twelve  hours.  He  may  be  congratulated  upon 
this  show  of  capacity  .for  judicial  work  in  one 
who  has  passed  his  four- score  of  years,  but  those 
who  were  obliged  to  appear  before  him,  and  who 
had  other  cases  to  prepare  for  trial  the  next  day 
in  a  distant  court,  were  not  gratified  by  the  ex- 
hibition.  In  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  has  not 
always  been  successful  in  sparing  inconvenience, 
annoyance,  and  expense  to  barristers,  and  he  has 
not  always  been  credited  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  do  so.  In  the  course  of  the  protracted 
sittings  at  Maidstone,  already  alluded  to,  more 
than  one  incident  occurred  to  increase  the  Motion 
between  the  bench  and  the  bar,  until  it  reached 
the  point  where  it  was  agreed  between  the  bar- 
risters present  that  they  should  rise  and  leave 
the  court  in  protest.  Cooler  heads,  however, 
exhorted  to  patience,  and  the  sittings  were  con- 
cluded ;  but  had  the  resignation  of  the  judge 
not  taken  place,  a  repetition  of  the  Maidstone 
experience  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a  re- 
volt such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  the 
courts  of  England." 

A    TERROR    TO    EVIL-DOKBS. 

He  was  most  at  home  in  .the  Criminal  Court 
Most  of  the  famous  criminal  cases  in  England 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  and  he  has  been  known  as  the 
"hanging  judge."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  however,  than  any  imputation 
that  he  was  actuated  by  cruel  or  merciless  senti- 
ments. He  is  said  to  have  been«full  of  compas- 
sion toward  a  prisoner  not  properly  defended  or 
apparently  innocent.  But  he  had  a  <<  nose  for 
crime,"  and  he  convicted  many  a  rogue.  In  the 
Green  Bag  article  two  stories  are  told  which  well 
illustrate  his  attitude  toward  offenders : 
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< '  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  once  had  to  sentence 
an  old   swindler,    and  gave  him   seven   years. 

*  Oh,  my  lord  I*  whined  the  man,  <  I'll  never  live 
half  the  time  !  *  The  judge  took  another  look  at 
him  and  answered  :  <  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all 
desirable  that  you  should. ' 

**  On  another  occasion  the  usual  formality  was 
gone  through  of  asking  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
found  guilty  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Striking 
a  theatrical  posture,  and  with  his  right  hand  in 
the  air,  the  man  exclaimed  :  *  May  the  Almighty 
strike  me  dead  if  I  don't  speak  the  truth — I  am 
innocent  of  this  crime  I '  Judge  Hawkins  said 
nothing  for  about  a  minute.  Then,  after  glanc- 
ing at  the  clock,  he  observed  in  bis  most  im- 
pressive tones :  *  Since  the  Almighty  has  not 
thought  fit  to  intervene,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
pass  sentence.' " 

Hawkins  was  counsel  in  the  famous  Tichborne 
trials — this  was  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bench — and  it  is  said  that  during  the  trial  of 
Orton  for  perjury  (which  occupied  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  days  of  solid  work)  Hawkins 
was  accustomed  to  work  till  past  midnight  and 
to  rise  every  morning  at  4  o'clock  to  read  over 
the  evidence  given  on  the  previous  day.  He 
endured  this  strain  constantly  for  months,  and 
finally  got  a  verdict  from  the  jury,  and  saw  the 
claimant  Orton  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  hard 
labor  for  perjury. 

WIT   AND    HUMOR    IN    COURT. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  of  Mr.  Justice  Haw- 
kins in  the  Green  Bag  are  worth  retelling. 

**A8  a  junior  counsel  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
was  once  practicing  before  Lord  Campbell,  who 
was  somewhat  pedantic.  In  addressing  the  jury 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  referring  to  a  brougham,  pro- 
nounced the  word  with  two  syllables — *  bro'-ara.* 
'Excuse  me,*  said  his  lordship  blandly,  *  but  I 
think  that  if  instead  of  saying  ' '  brough-am  '*  you 
were  to  say  **  broom  "  you  would  be  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  jury,  and,  moreover,  you  would  save 
a  syllable.*  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship, *  quietly  replied  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  proceeded 
to  bring  his  address  to  a  close.  Presently  the 
judge,  in  summing  up,  made  use  of   the  word 

*  omnibus.'  Instantly  up  rose  Mr.  Hawkins  and 
exclaimed  :  <  Pardon  me,  m'  lud,  but  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  if  instead 
of  saying  <*  omnibus"  your  lordship  would  say 
***bus,"  you  would  then  be  more  intelligible  to 
the  jury,  and,  besides,  you  would  save  two  syl- 
lables. ' 

'*  During  the  Tichborne  trial,  where  he  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  Kenealy,  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion whether  equivalent  terms  could  be  found 
in  English  for  French  words,  and  vice  versa,  Mr. 


Hawkins  was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  word 
canaille  could  be  adequately  rendered  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  answered,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation :    <  Yes — '  Kenealy."  ' 

<^  Sir  Henry  was  once  presiding  over  a  long, 
tedious,  and  uninteresting  trial,  and  was  listen- 
ing, apparently  with  great  attention,  to  a  very 
long-winded  speech  from  a  learned  counsel. 
After  a  while  he  made  a  pencil  memorandum, 
folded  it,  and  sent  it  by  the  usher  to  the  Q.  C. 
in  question,  who,  unfolding  the  paper,  found 
these  words  :  '  Patience  competition  :  Gold  medal, 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  ;   honorable  mention.  Job.' 

' '  The  caustic  remarks  of  his  lordship  have  not 
always  been  confined  to  the  bench.  At  the  open- 
ing of  an  assize  the  chaplain  preached  what  he 
cpnceived  to  be  a  distinctly  good  sermon,  and  he 
had  the  temerity  to  sound  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
on  the  subject.  ^  Did  you  approve  of  my  ser- 
mon, my  lord  ?'  ho  asked.  *  I  remarked  in  your 
sermon,  Mr.  Chaplain,'  was  the  prompt  reply, 
*  two  things  which,  to  be  candid,  I  did  not 
approve  of,  and  which  I  have,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
never  remarked  on  a  similar  occasion. '  *  They 
were,  my  lord  ? '  was  the  anxious  question  of  the 
preacher.  '  The  striking  of  the  clock, '  answered 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  'twice,  sir.'" 


THE  6IFF0RD  LECTURESHIPS. 

THE  recent  appointments  of  two  Americans, 
Prof.  William  James  and  Prof.  Josiah  Royce, 
of  Harvard  University,  to  the  Gifford  lectureships 
at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 
respectively,  have  served  to  direct  attention  in 
this  country  to  the  special  purposes  and  aims  of 
this  unique  Scottish  foundation.  In  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Open  Court  Prof.  R.  M.  Wen- 
ley  gives  an  account  of  Lord  Gifford's  deed  of 
gift,  as  well  as  of  the  incumbents  of  the  chairs. 

Lord  Gifford  was  on 3  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  More  than  ten 
year6  ago  it  was  found  that  he  had  by  will  left 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided 
among  the  four  Scottish  universities,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  lectureships  on  what  he  des- 
ignated natural  theology. 

The  precise  nature  of  Lord  Gifford' s  wishes  is 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  testamentary 
deed.  The  important  paragraphs  in  this  docu- 
ment read  as  follows  : 

I  having  been  for  many  years  deeply  and  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  true  knowledge  of  Grod,  that  is,  of  the 
being,  nature,  and  attributes  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  All, 
of  the  First  and  Only  Cause,  that  is,  the  One  and  Only 
Substance  and  Being,  and  of  the  true  and  felt  knowl- 
edge (not  merely  nominal  knowledge)  of  the  relations 
of  man  and  the  universe  to  Him,  and  of  the  true  foun- 
dations of  all  ethics  or  morals— being,  I  say,  convinced 
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that  this  knowledge,  when  really  felt  and  acted  upon, 
is  the  means  of  man's  highest  well-being,  I  have  resolved 
to  institute  and  found  lectureships  or  classes  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  said  subjects  among  the  whole 
people  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  The  lecturers  appointed  shall 
be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  take  any  oatn,  or  to  emit  or  subscribe  any 
declaration  of  belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any 
kind  ;  they  may  be  of  any  denomination  whatever  or  of 
no  denomination  at  all  (anil  many  earnest  and  high- 
minded  men  prefer  to  belong  to  no  ecclesiastical  denom- 
ination) ;  they  may  be  of  any  religion,  or,  as  is  some- 
times said,  they  may  be  of  no  religion,  or  they  may  be 
so-called  skeptics  or  agnostics  or  free-thinkers,  provided 
only  that  the  *' patrons"  will  use  diligence  to  secure 
that  they  be  able,  reverent  men,  sincere  lovers  of  and 
earnest  inquirers  after  truth. 

1  wish  the  lecturers  to  treat  their  subject  as  a  strictly 
natural  science,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  sciences, 
indeed,  in  one  sense  the  only  science,  that  of  Infinite 
Being,  without  reference  to  or  reliance  upon  any  sup- 
posed special  exceptional  or  so-called  miraculous  revela- 
tion. I  wish  it  considered  just  as  astronomy  or  chem- 
istry is.  I  have  intentionally  indicated,  in  describing 
the  subject  of  the  lectures,  the  general  aspect  which 
personally  I  should  expect  the  lecturers  to  bear,  but  the 
lecturers  shall  be  under  no  restraint  whatever  in  their 
treatment  of  their  theme.  For  example,  they  may 
freely  discuss  (and  it  may  be  well  to  do  so)  all  questions 
about  man's  conceptions  of  Grod  or  the  Infinite,  their 
origin,  nature,  and  truth,  whether  he  can  have  any  such 
conceptions,  whether  Grod  is  under  any  or  what  limita- 
tions, and  so  on,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
good  can  result  from  free  discussion. 

AN    INCENTIVE   TO   CATHOLICITY. 

In  Scotland  the  university  chairs  devoted  to 
the  study  of  religion  and  theology  are  open  only 
to  clergymen  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  many  of  the  incumbents  of  these  chairs  pos- 
sess but  a  slight  expert  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  offer  instruction.  The  Gifford 
bequest  was  intended  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

Professor  Wenley  also  commends  the  provision 
made  by  Lord  Gifford  for  the  election  of  incum- 
bents of  his  professorships.  All  elections  are  re- 
mitted to  the  senates  of  the  universities  ; '  all 
professors  on  the  teaching  staff  have  an  equal 
voice  in  determining  who  the  incumbent  shall  be. 

<*  While  this  may  conceivably  result  in  occa- 
donftl  trials  of  strength  between  the  <  humanists  * 
and  the  <  scientists,'  it  is  practically  certain  to 
issue  in  elections  which  are  reputable,  if  no 
more.  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  sen 
ates  have  to  this  point  used  their  privilege  with 
emphatic  freedom  from  presuppositions,  with  an 
eye  to  the  representation  of  divergent  schools  of 
thought,  and  with  a  catholicity  of  choice  which 
guarantees  that  men  of  widely  varied  interests 
shall  have  opportunity  to  express  their  ideas. 
Moreover,  no  special  favor  has  been  extended  to 


Scotchmen  ;  indeed,  France  is  the  one  great  ood* 
tributor  to  the  science  of  religion  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  (which  have  now  driven  anti* 
quated  natural  theology  from  the  field)  whoee 
resources  have  not  been  tapped.  As  witness  of 
catholicity,  take  the  present  incumbents.  At 
St.  Andrews,  Wellhausen,  of  Marburg,  the  Old 
Testament  scholar  ;  at  Glasgow,  Foster,  of  Cam* 
bridge,  the  physiologist  ;  at  Aberdeen,  RoyoBy 
of  Harvard,  the  idealist  philosopher ;  at  Bdin* 
burgh,  James,  of  Harvard,  the  psychologist.  A 
similar  breadth  of  sentiment  and  of  selection  had 
marked  the  appointments  since  their  commence- 
ment, in  1888.  " 

Such  men  as  Andrew  Lang,  Edward  Caird, 
Lewis  Campbell,  John  Caird,  Max  Mailer^ 
William  Wallace,  A.  B.  Bruce,  E.  B.  Tylor,  A. 
M.  Fairbairn,  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling,  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes,  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser,  and  Professor  Tiele,  of  Leyden,  have 
served  as  Gifford  lecturers  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

UNFAVORABLE   CRITICISMS. 

Unfavorable  criticisms  have  come  from  both 
camps — the  orthodox  and  the  unorthodox. 

'  <  Curiously  enough,  the  personnel  has  received 
unfavorable  comment  from  the  free-thinker  *  so 
called  ;  while,  less  curiously,  the  orthodox— 
though  not  the  <unco'  guid,*  as  the  Scotch  phari- 
see  is  called — have  entered  their  protest  against  the 
freedom  used  by  some  lecturers.  In  the  former 
case  it  has  been  objected,  for  instance,  that  min- 
isters of  the  churches  ought  not  to  be  appointed. 
In  other  words,  the  patrons  have  been  accused  of 
unfaithfulness  to  their  trust  in  electing  men  like 
Principals  Caird  and  Fairbairn  or  Profeesors 
Campbell  and  Bruce.  This  criticism  has  raged 
chiefly  round  the  appointment  of  the  last — in 
some  ways,  it  seems  to  me,  an  excellent  testi- 
monial for  him.  It  implies  that  Dr.  Bruce  had 
something  to  say  from  his  standpoint  that  might 
be  weighty.  The  contention  of  these  critics  haa 
been  that  one  whose  signature  stood  below  the 
Westminster  Confession  had  thereby  unfitted 
himself  for  exercising  that  impartiality  for  which 
Lord  Gifford  was  so  solicitous.  It  must  be  ob* 
vious,  of  course,  that  this  objection  holds  with 
reference  to  Christianity  alone.  The  signatozy 
of  the  confession  retains  perfect  liberty  to  treai 
precisely  as  he  chooses  all  matters  that  fall  with* 
out  the  dogmas  of  the  Church." 

Professor  Pfleiderer's  Edinburgh  lectures  gave 
rise  to  much  alarm  among  Scottish  churchmen, 
and  there  was  a  demand  that  the  records  of  die 
Christian  faith  be  safeguarded  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  Gifford  lecturers. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

S  March  Century  has  an  article  in  its  series  on 
'Heroes  of  Everyday  Life,"  dealing  with  "The 
of  the  Railway  Service,"  by  Charles  De  Lano 
&ir.  Hine  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  served 
T  years  as  an  officer;  then  he  voluntarily  re- 
his  commission  to  become  a  freight  brakeman. 
ked  for  six  months  in  that  capacity  and  for  two 
s  a  yardmaster.  So  he  has  had  peculiar  oppor- 
1  to  study  the  subject. 

lentury^s  war  papers  are  continued  in  Lieuten- 
madou^s  account  of  '*  The  *  Winslow '  at  Carde- 
in  Lieut.  Cameron  McR.  Winslow's  article  on 
-Cutting  at  Cienf  uegos ; "  in  Lieutenant  Hobson^s 
•  chapter  on  "The  Sinking  of  the  'Merrimac'  "  ; 
a  first  chapter  by  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene  on 
^aptare  of  Manila." 

James  Bryce  contributes  the  most  notable  ar- 
the  number  in  his  essay  on  "  British  Experience 
Government  of  Colonies."  He  gives  us  much 
Ivice  and  emphasizes  strongly  the  inadvisability 
»1  changes.  He  says  most  of  the  English  blun- 
India  have  been  due  to  insufficient  information, 
tells  us  what  we  are  beginning  to  realize  so 
the  truth  of,  that  ordinary  politicians  are  not 
or  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  far-away 
I.  He  reminds  us  that  a  firm  hand  must  be 
white  adventurers  and  argues  for  a  continuity 
y  as  quite  essential  to  success. 
ne  politics  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  into 
I  administration  at  all,  nor  should  political  serv- 
lome  be  rewarded  by  colonial  offices." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

e  March  Harper's  Senator  Lodge  continues  his 
tory  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  we  have 
from  his  conclusions  concerning  Dewey's  victory 
!ier  department  of  this  magazine. 
nlian  Ralph  continues  his  serial,  too,  on  "  Eng- 
uracteristics."  He  finds  the  Englishman  fonder 
imte  creation,  with  the  exception  of  cats,  than 
er  civilized  man.  Mr.  Ralph  is  amazed  at  the 
*  of  dogs  in  every  class  of  life,  and  he  says  the 
B  a  paradise  for  horses.  He  speaks,  too,  with 
fol  admiration  of  the  Englishman's  capacity  for 
and  drinking.  "Tea  in  bed,"  he  says,  "then 
at)  lunch,  afternoon  tea,  dinner,  and  late  supper 
«tiring  are  six  of  their  meals,  four  of  which  are 
and  habitual  with  all  classes."  Mr.  Ralph  at- 
I  this  capacity  for  eating  to  the  enervating 
,  which  is  also  to  account  for  the  drinking 
He  tells  us  his  very  sober-sided  banker  told  him 
would  certainly  be  ill  if  he  did  not  take  two 
i  day,  and  added  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
Umate  without  stimulants. 
;iU8ell  Sturgis,  the  eminent  architect,  contrib- 
B  first  part  of  a  masterly  discussion  of  "The 
g  of  the  Modem  City  House,"  in  which  he 
ss  the  evolution  in  house-building  which  Ameri- 


can cities  have  seen  and  compares  our  practices  with 
regard  to  the  European  standards  of  construction. 

A  curious  and  interesting  feature  of  this  number  of 
Harper^s  is  an  account  of  "  The  Massacre  of  Fort  Dear- 
born at  Chicago,"  by  the  late  Simon  Pokagou,  chief  of 
the  Pokagon  band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Simon  Pokagon  was  a  contributor  of 
two  articles  to  the  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  writer, 
as  well  as  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Indian  chieftains  of  the  middle  West.  He  writes  in 
this  article  in  honest  defense  of  his  plea  against  the 
charges  of  savage  cruelty  which  have  always  been  made 
against  the  Indians,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  His  argu- 
ments bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  although  much  of  the 
data  on  which  he  founds  them  has  been  gathered  from 
the  traditions  of  Indian  tribes  which  had  to  do  with  the 
massacre,  as  well  as  from  the  public  accounts.  Chief 
Pokagon  makes  an  unanswerable  plea  for  consideration 
of  the  habits  and  temptations  of  his  people  when  he 
calls  to  mind  that  in  those  fur-trading  days  whisky 
was  legal  tender  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  that 
to  this  day  there  remain  in  the  old  account-books  in 
the  Astor  House  at  Mackinaw  the  values  of  various  furs 
and  hides  reckoned  in  "fire-water."  He  tell  us,  too,  that 
his  father,  a  famous  chieftain,  described  to  him  how 
musk-rat  hides  were  sold  to  the  white  men  for  a  swal- 
low of  gin,  fox  skins  for  a  gill,  and  beaver  skins  for  a 
pint.  

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

GOV.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  describes  in  the 
March  Scribner^s  the  Rough  Riders'  part  in 
Greneral  Young's  fight  at  Las  Guasimas.  He  gracefully 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  two  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Edward  Mar- 
shall, though  non-combatants,  "showed  as  much  gal- 
lantry as  any  soldier  in  the  field." 

In  the  series  on  "  The  Conduct  of  Great  Businesses  " 
there  is  a  very  readable  contribution  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson  on  "  The  Business  of  the  Theater."  He  tells 
us  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  prosperous  theater 
may  do  a  business  of  $250,000  in  a  favorable  season  and 
keep  in  employment  150  persons ;  that  there  are  37 
theaters  in  active  operation  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  Bronx,  while  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  a 
score  or  so  in  addition.  He  says  that  the  business  done 
by  the  theater  is  the  most  sensitive  barometer  to  busi- 
ness in  general,  as  play  tickets  are  among  the  very  first 
things  that  a  man  will  renounce  in  efforts  to  economize. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  continues  his  "  Search-Light  Let- 
ters," with  a  "Letter  to  a  Modern  Woman  with  Social 
Ambitions ; "  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris  has  a  short  sketch 
discussing  the  portraits  of  John  W.  Alexander,  inter- 
spersed with  reproductions  of  some  excellent  examples 
of  the  artist's  work;  there  is  a  further  installment 
of  the  Colvin  "  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  and 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  contributes 
"  Some  Political  Reminiscences." 
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McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
article  on  "Liquid  Air/'  by  Mr.  Ray  S.  Baker, 
in  the  March  McClure^s. 

The  number  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  artist  Tissot 
and  a  discussion  of  his  paintings  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
by  Cleveland  Moffett,  which  includes  an  interview  with 
M.  Tissot. 

Lieut.  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  is  now  well  up  in  the 
arctic  regions,  having  sailed  from  New  York  July  2 
last,  tells  of  his  plans  in  an  article  entitled  "Moving 
on  the  North  Pole."  Part  of  this  outline  of  his  cam- 
paign was  written  after  he  was  actually  on  his  way. 
The  last  word  from  Lieutenant  Peary  was  brought  by 
the  steamship  Hope  last  August,  which  reported  the 
Wlndyward  as  evidently  frozen  in  and  not  able  to  re- 
turn until  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1899. 

Captain  Mahan  continues  his  essays  on  the  late  war, 
with  a  fourth  contribution  discussing  "The  Problems 
Presented  to  Our  Navy  by  Cervera's  Appearance  in 
West  Indian  Waters,  and  How  They  Were  Solved." 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Lewis  tells  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Santiago  in  cleaning  the  city  and  starting  right, 
and  esi>ecially  with  General  Wood's  part  in  it. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  has  a  further  chapter  on  Lincoln, 
headed  "  Lincoln's  Method  of  Dealing  with  Men,"  and 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  gives  another  story  of  "  Stalky 
and  Co." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Cosmopolitan  contains  an  article  on 
"  The  North  American  Indian  of  To-day  "  by  Mr. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  and  we  have  quoted  from  it  in  an- 
other jdeparttnent. 

The  magazine  opens  this  March  issue  with  a  contin- 
uation of  the  editor's  serial  on  Mohammed,  '*  The  Build- 
ing of  an  Empire,"  with  imaginative  illustrations  by 
Eric  Pape. 

In  the  same  vein  there  are  some  remarkably  fine  pic- 
tures in  the  following  contribution  on  "The  Real 
*  Arabian  Nights.' "  It  is  curious  that  this  classic,  which 
offers  such  magnificent  opportunities  for  illustration, 
should  have  brought  forth  so  little  satisfactory  work. 
Miss  Ijeach,  in  her  text,  explains  how  important  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  are  as  the  documentary  collection  of 
so  much  otherwise  scattered  folk-lore  of  the  East.  She 
tells  us  that  the  tales  were  probably  written  in  the 
eighth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and  she  describes 
how  Mr.  Richard  Burton  devoted  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  making  an  ideal  translation,  while  his  friend, 
Albert  Letch  ford,  did  almost  as  great  a  work  in  his 
pictures.  It  is  from  the  Letch  ford  pictures  that  the 
illustrations  are  reprinted. 

The  series  on  "Great  Problems  in  Organization" 
brings  the  Cosmopolitan  this  month  to  "Flour  and 
Flour-Milling,"  which  is  described  by  B.  C.  Church  and 
F.  W.  Fitzpatrick.  These  gentlemen,  after  gi\ing  the 
magnificent  statistics  of  our  Western  mill  industry,  re- 
mark that  there  is  perhaps  an  enormous  problem  ahead 
of  us  to  feed  the  people  of  the  earth.  They  cite  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes'  statistics,  which  show  that  while  the 
bread-eating  i>opulation  of  the  world  is  ever  increasing 
at  an  enormous  ratio,  the  wheat-yielding  territories  are 
in  no  wise  keeping  pace  to  supply  it.  This  authority  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  with  annual  deficits  of  wheat,  al- 
ways increasing,  by  1981  most  of  us  will  have  to  begin 


cutting  down  our  bread-eating  proclivitieB,  and  the  poor 
will  have  to  try  something  else. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  makes  a  short  ezciirsion 
into  literary  criticism  with  an  essaj  on  Richard  Brina- 
ley  Sheridan ;  Mr.  Grant  Lynd  describes  his  experiences 
"  In  Southern  Spain  During  the  War  ; "  and  Edmund 
W.  Roberts  gives  some  instances  of  "Successful  At- 
tempts in  Scientific  Mind-Reading." 


MUNSEY^S  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  are  some  interesting  pictures  In  the  Maivih 
Munsey^s  in  the  article  by  Henry  H.  Lewis  on  "The 
Santiago  Battlefield  as  it  is  To-day."  Mr.  Lewis  says 
that  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  sunken 
Merrimac  except  the  broken  stump  of  the  steamer's 
mast  projecting  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water  a 
short  distance  off  shore,  opposite  one  of  the  oldestX)!  the 
shore  forts. 

President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale,  contribates  a 
very  brief  study  of  "  The  Collegian,  Past  and  Preeent^" 
sketching  the  spirit  that  is  typical  of  the  young  college 
men  of  to-day,  and  especially  as  he  is  influenced  l^  the 
growth  of  national  wealth.  President  Dwight  thinks 
that  the  old  simple  standards  are  in  danger  of  being 
lost  and  that  there  is  an  enormous  change  from  the 
time  when  there  was  in  the  student  community  almost 
a  contempt  for  wealth. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Titherington,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Munaey's  Magazine,  continues  the  story  of  the  war 
with  Spain  in  this  number,  with  a  great  many  excellent 
pictures  to  illustrate  his  sketches  of  the  movements  of 
the  war. 

Catherine  F.  Cavanagh  contributes  an  article  on 
"Historic  Washington  Homes,"  and  Theodore  Dreiser 
gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  "Edmund  Clarence  Ste^man 
at  Home,"  with  pictures  of  the  poet's  house  and  Its  in- 
terior. As  one  might  expect  from  Mr.  Stedman*s 
position  of  long  years  of  literary  eminence  in  this 
country,  his  home  shows  a  mine  of  literary  and  art 
treasures.  His  library  consists  largely  of  volumes  of 
poetry,  including  many  scarce  first  editions  and 
American,  English,  and  French  books,  collected,  Mr. 
Dreiser  assures  us,  without  bibliomania.  Hundreds 
of  these  are  autx)graphed  and  otherwise  made  sacred 
by  ties  of  friendship. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  Chautauqaan  for  March  opens  with  an  arti- 
cle on  "  The  City  of  Manchester,"  by  E.  A.  Davies, 
and  another  article  of  English  interest  is  the  sketch  of 
John  Bright  by  Dr.  Carl  E.  Boyd. 

Prof.  L.  II.  Batchelder  discusses  '*  Recent  Progress  in 
Physical  Science  "  and  says  that  no  controlling  invention 
in  electricity  has  been  macie  during  the  last  five  yeaiBi 
the  advances  having  been  chiefiy  in  developing  and  ex- 
panding previous  inventions.  He  notes  that  the  tele- 
phone is  now  used  over  a  circuit  of  nineteen  hundred 
milt^s,  from  Boston  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  iO.  C.  Williams  discus.ses  "  The  Effect  of  Invention 
Upon  lia'oor  and  Morals,"  basing  his  article  largely  on 
the  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  CJoL  Car* 
roll  D.  Wright.  He  agrees  with  most  of  those  who 
have  given  it  special  attention,  that  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  has  improved  quite  as  rap- 
idly as  the  machinery  operated  by  their  hands  and  tibal 
low  grades  of  labor  are  constantly  giving  way  to  edv 
cated  labor. 
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Jane  A.  Stewart  describes  the  workings  of  ^*The  Un- 
derground Railway  of  Boston,''  and  Mr.  Edward  Porritt 
writes  on  the  *^  Liquor  Interests  in  English  Politics." 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  OWEN  HAIJi  does  some  bookkeeping  work  in 
the  March  LippincoWs  in  his  article  on  "Im- 
perialism— An  Estimate."  He  casts  up  the  gains  and 
losses  of  imperialism,  especially  Great  Britain's  im- 
perialism. He  decides  that  there  is  a  good  credit 
balance  and  that  the  original  investment  made  by 
Great  Britain  to  establish  her  colonies  has  made  large 
returns.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  her  great 
'  colonies  in  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  But 
on  examining  the  details  of  the  imperialistic  enterprise 
as  a  business  operation,  Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  every  phase  of  modern  imperialism 
will  fail  which  does  not  include  settlement  on  a  scale 
larg^  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  population.  Under 
these  conditions  imperialism,  he  says,  may  lose  its  in- 
herent vice  of  selfishness  and  may  reap  the  reward  of 
permanent  success. 

Among  the  brief  essays  and  light  sketches  which 
make  up  this  number  of  LippincotVs  there  is  a  clever 
contribution  from  Francis  J.  Ziegler  on  *' Mendicity  as 
a  Fine  Art,"  and  a  readable  account  of  **  Chinese  Phy- 
sicians in  California"  and  their  curious  customs, 
by  William  M.  Tisdale.  The  novel  of  the  month  is  de- 
cidedly Southern— Clarinda  Pendleton  Lamar's  story, 

The  Sport  of  Circumstances." 
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THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  article  in  the  February  Forum  by 
the  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts  on  the  increasing  supply  of 
gold,  and  also  from  Walter  Macarthur's  story  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  American  seaman. 

The  Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  on  *'  The  War  and  the  Extension  of  Civiliza- 
tion," says : 

"  Having  invoked  '  humanity '  and  *  civilization '  as  the 
watchwords  of  the  war,  they  now  clearly  prescribe  our 
task  in  imposing  peace.  The  current  course  of  events 
has  been  described  by  its  enemies  as  'imperialism'  and 
by  its  friends  as  *  expansion  ; '  but  neither  of  these  terms 
quite  accurately  meets  the  case.  The  purpose  of  our 
Grovemment  has  not  been  the  subjection  of  foreign  peo- 
ples for  the  sake  of  empire  nor  the  enlargement  of  our 
territorial  limits  for  the  sake  of  expansion.  Both  of 
these  words  imperfectly  express  the  situation  and,  thus 
far  at  least,  are  not  true  to  history.  A  more  fitting 
term  to  designate  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the 
nation  is,  perhaps,  the  phrase  'the  extension  of  civili- 
zation,' for  it  expresses  the  motive  and  controlling 
principle  of  the  war  and  of  the  treaty  by  which,  when 
ratified,  it  is  to  be  concluded." 

In  a  paper  on  "Quarantine  and  Sanitation "  Dr. 
Walter  Wyman  advocates  the  calling  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  a  convention  in  which  each  of  the  American 
republics  shall  be  represented  by  their  sanitarians  and 
civil  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  treaty  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  examination  of  the  chief  yellow-fever 
ports  by  a  representative  commission.  Each  country 
flhonld  obligate  itself  to  put  into  effect  the  measures 
leoommended  by  the  commission  for  the  extirpation  of 
jfellow  fever,  or  measures  of  its  own  which  should  be 


approved  by  the  commission.  It  is  understood  that  our 
Government  shall  have  first  set  a  good  example  by 
freeing  the  cities  of  our  own  dependencies  from  yellow 
fever  by  sanitation. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan  contributes  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  Saxon  and  Latin  law  courts.  The  distin- 
guishing difference  between  them  he  illustrates  from 
the  form  of  pleadings. 

"The  common-law  declaration,  the  Saxon's  formula- 
tion of  his  claim,  is  the  assertion  of  a  right,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  demand.  The  bill  in  equity,  the  typical 
Latin  plea,  is  a  petition,  and  except  where  we  have 
Saxonized  it,  it  ends  with  a  prayer.  The  Saxon  issue  is 
sharp,  clear,  concise.  It  has  a  clear  affirmative  and  a 
plain  negative— something  one  can  fight  about.  The 
Latin  pleadings  are  long,  complicated,  verbose.  They 
suggest  much  to  talk  about,  but  little  to  fight  over. 
The  Saxon  declaration  is  the  demand  of  a  freeman  for 
his  rights :  the  Latin  petition  is  a  persistent  plea  for 
grace.  The  Saxon  in  a  lawsuit  seeks  his  own  and  is 
ready  to  fight  for  it :  the  Latin  asks  for  bounty  and  begs 
for  it." 

Capt.  A.  P.  Gardner  says  that  the  Porto  Rico  school 
system  has  a  fairly  good  skeleton,  from  which,  how- 
ever, a  few  bones  are  lacking.  Each  community  in  the 
island  is  accustomed  to  handling  and  paying  for  its  own 
schools.  There  is  need  of  a  higher  grade  of  common 
schools,  as  well  as  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pri- 
mary schools.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  will  be 
in  the  securing  of  teachers.  The  English  language  can- 
not, of  course,  be  the  medium  of  instruction  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Commander  Bradford,  writing  on  the  subject  of  coal- 
ing-stations for  the  navy,  asks  : 

"  Of  what  value  will  be  a  fleet  of  fifty  magnificent 
ships  of  war  on  the  Pacific  coast  if  the  e^emy  is  located 
in  the  China  Sea  and  there  is  not  a  chain  of  coaling- 
stations,  which  have  been  previously  well  stocked, 
stretching  along  the  distance  of  eight  thojisand  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  China  ? " 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  presents  an  argument  for 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Spain ;  Otto 
Dorner  states  the  case  for  good  roads  and  State  aid  ; 
Joseph  King  Goodrich  describes  "Some  Japanese 
Ways;"  Dr.  Wilhelm  Rein  writes  on  "Culture  and 
Education  ; "  and  John  Gilmer  Speed  gives  a  r^mrU  of 
recent  performances  at  the  New  York  theaters. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  three  articles 
in  the  February  North  American — "  Russia  as  a 
World  Power,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant ;  "  America  and 
the  Wheat  Problem,"  by  John  Hyde  ;  and  "  The  Tuber- 
culosis Problem  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "Imperial  Respon- 
sibilities a  National  Gain,"  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  declares 
that  the  interests  of  the  world,  no  less  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  demand  not  only  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  shall  be  constructed,  but  that  it  shall  be  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  the  United  States.  "We  do  not 
want  to  repeat  in  the  western  hemisphere  the  political 
complications  in  which  the  Suez  Canal  is  involved." 

Prof.  P.  Spencer  Baldwin  describes  luxury  as  a  factor 
in  the  social  progress  of  the  race.  The  luxuries  of  the 
few  in  one  generation  become  the  necessities  of  the 
many  in  the  next.    "  Thus  the  whole  society  advances, 
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claaswise,  from  stage  to  stage.  The  higher  gaifis  of 
civilisatioii,  at  first  enjoyed  by  only  one  class,  are  grad- 
ually diffused  among  the  masses." 

Commander  Charles  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  president 
of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  writes  on  the 
practice  of  seizing  merchant  vessels  at  sea  in  time  of 
war.  Commander  Stockton  is  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  giving  to  naval  officers  prize-money  from  the 
capture  of  such  vessels,  but  not  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  the  practice  of  capture.  It  has  generally  been 
argued  by  those  opposing  the  practice  that  since  private 
property  on  land  is  practically  free  from  confiscation 
and  capture,  private  property  on  the  sea  should  be 
equally  free,  but  Commander  Stockton  holds  that  this 
exemption  on  land  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  private  property  in  the 
enemy's  country  was  not  respected.  It  has  been  au- 
thoritatively stated  that  the  Grerman  armies  in  France 
took  such  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  six 
hundred  million  francs,  while  the  French  navy  cap- 
tured ninety  merchant  vessels,  valued  at  not  much 
more  than  six  million  francs.  In  the  case  of  land 
property,  however,  armies  have  justified  themselves  on 
grounds  of  military  necessity.  Such  claims  have  no 
validity  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  merchant  vessel, 
and,  indeed,  they  are  not  urged.  Commander  Stockton 
holds  that  all  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes  have 
belligerent  uses,  but  while  this  is  doubtless  true  theoret- 
ically, no  pretense  of  the  kind  was  made  in  reference  to 
the  merchant  ships  fiying  the  Spanish  fiag  that  were 
captured  by  our  blockading  fieet  off  Cuba  in  the  late 
war. 

Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  colored  soldier  in  the  United 
States  army.  **  Post  schools  and  devoted  and  intelli- 
gent officers,"  he  says,  '^have  developed  the  colored 
recruit  until  he  has  become  a  trustworthy,  brave,  and 
intelligent  soldier."  His  work  in  Cuba  justifies  this 
praise. 

Dr.  Judson' Smith's  article  on** The  Awakening  of 
China"  is  decidedly  optimistic  in  tone.  Dr.  Smith  has 
only  recently  returned  from  China,  where  he  spent  some 
time  last  year.  He  finds  much  reason  to  hope  for  a 
complete  rejuvenation  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  re- 
ligion, politics,  education,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  contributes  a  technical  article 
on  the  use  of  high  explosives  in  large  guns ;  Maj.  Ar- 
thur Griffiths  writes  on  **  Old  War  Prisons  in  England 
and  France ; "  and  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  explains 
and  defends  the  shipbuilding  subsidy  bill  now  before 
Congress.  In  "Notes  and  Comments"  Earl  M.  Cran- 
ston points  out  certain  defects  in  the  existing  courts 
martial  system,  Bessie  B.  Croffut.  describes  the  **poor 
colonies"  of  Holland,  and  A.  H.  iiouraud  discusses  the 
deficiencies  of  our  fish  supply. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  leading  article  in  the  February  Arena  is  Prol 
John  R.  Commons'  exposition  of  the  right  to 
work,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  depart- 
ment 

Mr.  J.  M.  Scanland  traces  Spain's  decline  to  radical 
defects  in  the  national  character.  He  decides  that  a 
people  so  dependent  on  leadership  is  unworthy  of  lib- 
erty. 

Apropos  of  the  oonttDversy  over  the  seating  of  a  polyg- 
amous Congressman  from  Utah,  Ruth  ESverett  noiakes 


some  startling  revelations  concerning  the  social  eon* 
dition  of  women  under  the  system  of  polygamy  as  pmo- 
ticed  in  Utah. 

The  Hon.  George  Fred  Williams  writes  in  opposltioii 
to  the  currency-reform  policy  of  the  McE^inley  adminis- 
tration. 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  commemoration  of  the  birtlK 
day  of  Thomas  Paine,  contributes  a  study  of  BabMPki. 
Americanism.  Mr.  Conway  attributes  to  the  influeDoe 
of  the  pamphlet  **  Common  Sense  "  the  oonveisioQ  of 
Washington  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  He  sajs 
on  this  point: 

'*Up  to  January,  1776,  Washington  had  protested  hla 
loyalty  to  the  crown.  On  the  10th  of  that  month 
Paine's  *  Common  Sense'  appeared  ;  on  the  81st  of  that 
month  Washington  wrote  from  Cambridge  to  Joseph 
Reed  of  *  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reason- 
ing contained  in  the  pamphlet  **  Common  Sense."'  The- 
die  was  cast." 

In  the  department  of  fiction  there  is  a  brilliant  i»Im» 
of  imaginative  writing  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston, 
titled  "Franz  Josefs  Dream." 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  discusses  the  question,  '-'! 
Life  a  Meaning?"  Mr.  Frank  E.  Anderson  writes  on 
American  tendencies  to  militarism  under  the  title  '*  The 
Janizaries  of  Plutocracy."  S.  Ivan  Tonjorofl,  in  a 
entitled  '*  The  Struggle  of  Absolutism,"  describes; 
events  in  Europe.  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.        • 

THE  February  number  of  the  Contemporafy  Bth 
view  gives  a  characteristic  prominence  to 
siastical  and  social  questions.  Articles  by  M.  de 
sens6  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  have  received  special  notloe> 
elsewhere. 

"  PLUGGING  UP  THE  ZAMBESI." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wills  strongly  opposes  Mr.  Rhodes'  "wild- 
cat" scheme,  as  he  calls  it,  of  **the  Cape-to  Cairo"  rail- 
road. As  an  alternative  he  offers  another  road,  tnm 
Buluwayo  via  Salisbury  and  Tete  to  the  southmm  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Nyassa  and  from  the  north  end  of  thfr 
lake  to  Tanganyika.  He  suggests,  besides,  a  prodlgions- 
scheme  for  creating  a  gigantic  chartered  oompany^- 
lake,  something  to  eclipse  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  bj 
erecting  a  dam  across  the  gorge  at  Mount  Mommbwa : 

**  I  fancy  that  the  engineering  skill  of  the  twentifllh 
century  will  be  able  to  plug  this  gorge  up.    At  8ah 
Francisco  they  have  lately  blown  the  whole  face  ot  a. 
mountain  into  a  gorge  by  one  simultaneous  blast  to- 
make   a  reservoir.     Perhaps  one   might  float  down 
caissons  or  frames  half  full  of  masonry  and  sink  them, 
and  get  the  rest  of  the  masonry  filled  in  before  the 
water  rose.    They  would  be  made  to  measure,  to  lit* 
tight  like  wedges  in  the  gorge.    Every  dry  season  one- 
could  pile  on  a  few  more,  and  make  the  dam  up  possIUy 
to  a  1,550  or  1,600  foot  level,  where  the  lake  wonld  con- 
veniently overfiow  at  another  outlet.    Part  of  the  over- 
fiow  let  fall  in  turbines  over  the  dam  would  make  the 
finest  electro-motor  generator  in  the  world.  The  fjamoas- 
ancient  silver  mines,  for  which  wars  were  fought  end 
natives  tortured  to  reveal  the  hidden  locality,  are  qnitB< 
close  by.    Their  deepest  veins  could  be  disembowded 
by  electric  power." 

8YMPHOKIB8  AFTER  BEBTBOTCir. 

Felix  Weingartner,  oondncUnr  of  the  RotaI  OpWA  oT 
Berlin,  oontribntes  a  very  interestlns  stodgr  on  Ite* 
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**  Symphony  Since  Beethoven.''  He  admits  that  a 
single  Beethoven  symphony,  even  if  not  the  greatest, 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  symphonies  that  have  been 
composed  after  him.  Nevertheless  he  does  not  depre- 
ciate' his  successors.  Schubert  stands  close  to  Bee- 
thoven, lyric  musician  par  excellence^  a  noble  and,  as 
it  were,  female  complement  of  Beethoven.  Next  comes 
the  clever  and  eloquent  Mendelssohn,  *^  master  fallen 
from  heaven,"  perfect  artist  but  not  great  mind.  Dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Mendelssohn  is  Robert  Schu- 
mann, the  first  and  most  peculiar  of  subjective  roman- 
ticists, impetuously  striving  forward  in  a  struggle 
unto  death  for  something  new  and  more  perfect. 
Brahms  moves  away  from  the  often  vague  romanticism 
of  Schumann  and  tries  to  approach  the  energetic  and 
plastic  mode  of  utterance  of  our  great  masters,  of  Bee- 
thoven in  particular,  but  his  works  give  only  the  ab- 
stract idea,  while  Brahms  reveals  the  very  essence  of 
music.  With  Brahms  closed  the  new  classic  school 
begun  by  Mendelssohn. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Foxley  derives  certain  lessons  from 
the  mass  and  the  Roman  formularies,  which  he  inter- 
prets in  a  more  Protestant  sense  than  do  modern 
Anglicans.  He  declares  that  the  Oxford  movement  lost 
its  head  in  the  glare  of  the  papacy.  It  has,  as  the 
Ouardian  confesses,  never  laid  hold  of  the  popular 
life: 

"The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  new  movement.  The 
evangelicals  revived  personal  religion  ;  the  tractarians 
have  restored,  though  with  grievous  mistakes,  cere- 
monial religion  ;  broad  churchmen  have  made  religion 
credible.  The  next  movement  should  renovate  the 
ecclesia,  the  Church." 

THE  CHANGED  POLICY  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

Professor  Flamingo,  writing  on  "  The  Policy  of  the 
Holy  See,"  laments  the  retrograde  attitude  of  the 
Vatican.  He  finds  a  marked  contrast  between  the  en- 
ergy shown  by  Leo  XIII.  in  promoting  Christian  re- 
imion,  'Christian  democracy  and  a  better  social  state, 
and  the  present  developments.  He  attributes  the 
change  to  the  personal  influence  of  Cardinal  Rampolla 
and  to  the  worldly  policy  that  subordinates  everything 
to  the  regaining  of  the  temporal  power.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  is  declared  to  desire  that  Italy  should  become 
a  republican  federation  with  the  Pope  as  president. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  has  made  the  Vatican  abjectly 
subject  to  France.  He  is  actively  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  great  coup  in  Italy.  He  has  set  up  the  backs  of 
the  German  Catholics :  he  has  backed  up  Spain  until 
the  drastic  results  of  the  late  war  have  compelled  Vati- 
can diplomats  to  think  of  turning  from  the  d^bdcle 
of  the  Latin  races  to  the  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  writing  on  "The  Indian  Cur- 
rency," points  out  that  what  Lord  Northbrook  proposes 
is  not  a  gold  standard,  but  an  exchange  standard.  He 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  French  have  not  a  gold 
standard,  but  an  exchange  standard.  It  is  regulated 
by  the  Bank  of  France,  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  ex- 
change with  England  of  about  25f.  20c.  to  the  ^und 
sterling.  He  adds :  '*  It  is,  I  think,  rather  a  proud  posi- 
tion for  us  that  the  French  standard  at  this  moment  is 
a  standard  based  on  the  pound  sterling."  He  deprecates 
the  raising  of  a  gold  loan,  and  recommends  the  imposi- 


tion of  an  import  duty  of,  say,  6d.  an  ounce  on  silver. 
R.  B.  Cobbold  describes  his  trip  to  Lake  Balkash  among 
the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  a  lake  never  visited  before,  he  be- 
lieves, by  an  Englishman.  M.  Maeterlinck  writes  in 
French  on  the  "18  Brumaire." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

APART  from  the  courage  of  the  anti-peace  articles 
and  the  tenor  of  Lord  Halifax^s  disavowals,  both 
of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  little  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

ALL-BRITISH  CABLES  WANTED. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd  condemns  England^s  present  tele- 
graphic communications  as  insufficient  and  exposed  in 
time  of  war.  He  supports  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and 
advocates  a  system  which  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  A  Pacific  cable  passing  from  Vancouver  by  Fanning 
Island,  Fiji  Islands,  Norfolk  Island,  then  branching  to 
New  Zealand  and  to  Australia. 

"  An  Indian  Ocean  cable  from  western  Australia  to 
Cocos  Island,  Mauritius,  Natal,  or  Cape  Town.  From 
Cocos  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  From  Cocos  to 
Colombo  or  other  port  in  Ceylon.  From  Mauritius  to 
Seychelles,  Aden,  Bombay. 

"  An  Atlantic  cable  which  would  avoid  the  shallow 
seas  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  by  going  from  Cape  Town  to  Bermuda, 
touching  at  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Barbados  as 
mid-ocean  stations.  At  Bermuda  a  connection  would 
be  formed  with  the  existing  cable  to  Halifax." 

The  whole  system  would  cost  thirty  million  dollars ; 
the  Pacific  portion  ten  million  dollars.  In  a  postscript 
Mr.  Rhodes  declares  that  the  Cape-to-Cairo  telegraph 
will  not  be  complete  in  less  than  three  years. 

"  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  "  VERY  OLD. 

Dr.  St.  Greorge  Mivart  expounds  **  the  new  psychol- 
ogy" founded  by  Wundt,  and  inveighs  against  the 
Platonic  and  Cartesian  abstractness  which  would 
separate  soul  from  form.  He  insists  that  **in  the  com- 
plex unity  of  our  bodily  life  it  is  the  immaterial  dom- 
inant physical  principle  which  is  the  man  or  woman 
par  excellence  as  compared  with  the  mere  body,  and  it 
is  this  psychical  nature  which  reveals  itself  through 
and  gives  all  its  value  to  the  form  and  manifestations 
of  the  living  body.  .  .  .  The  views  herein  advocated  are 
those  of  Aristotle,  who  taught,  as  before  said,  that  all 
living  beings  were  each  a  unity  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  an  immaterial  form  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter.  But  Descartes,  from  whom  almost  all  modem 
philosophers  descend,  entirely  separated,  as  we  before 
pointed  out,  an  immaterial  substance  of  mere  thought 
from  a  material  body  which  had  no  property  but 
motion.  The  new  psychology  will  have  nothing  of 
this.  It  directly  connects  psychical  phenomena — sen- 
sation, and  thought,  and  action — with  what  is  material 
and  can  be  precisely  and  accurately  measured  and 
enumerated.  Originating  in  Grermany,  it  has  been 
greatly  developed  in  America  and  promises  to  extend 
Itself  quickly  in  our  own  country  from  very  small  \ye- 
ginnings." 

THE  LATE  CZAR  A  CURED  CONSUMPTIVE. 

Dr.  J.  G.  S.  Coghill,  writing  on  "  The  Prevention  of 
Consumption,"  declares  that  even  *' theoretical  scien- 
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tists*'  have  always  held  that  consumption  is  not  a  fatal 
disease : 

'*  Carswell,  the  greatest  scientilic  physician  of  his 
time,  says :  *  Pathological  anatomy  has  perhaps  never 
afforded  stronger  evidence  of  the  curability  of  a  disease 
than  in  the  case  of  phthisis.'  The  post-mortem  investi- 
gations of  many  observers,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent,  prove  that  spontaneous  cure  of  consump- 
tion occurs  in  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  all  adults 
dying  after  the  age  of  forty  years.  When  the  l)ody  of 
the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  died  of  another  quite 
different  disease,  was  examined,  a  scar  was  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung,  indicating  a  former  seat  of  tu- 
bercular disease  that  had  run  its  course  unrecognized 
from  the  first  stage  to  the  last." 

Though  not  hereditary,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
known  now  to  be  an  infectious  disease,  being  readily 
transferable  by  the  sputum.  The  public  precautions 
suggested  are  notification,  inspection,  disinfection  of 
houses,  teaching  of  elementary  rules  of  liealth,  prohibi- 
tion of  spitting  in  public  places,  appointment  of  sputum 
analysts,  and  isolation  of  hospital  consumptives. 

OTHER  AKTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell  replies  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
paper  on  the  London  water  supply,  and  points  out  the 
boon  which  the  companies  conferred  on  the  metropolis 
by  providing  it  with  water,  at  first  at  a  dead  pecuniary 
loss. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wallis  writes  on  liberty  of  the  press  in 
France.  He  shows  that  the  law  of  libel,  which  is  on  the 
lines  of  ours,  is  rendered  inoperative  by  two  facts. 
Affronted  honor  in  France  refuses  to  claim  heavy  dam- 
ages, despising  these  as  a  sordid  amends,  but  overlooking 
their  deterrent  power ;  and  French  juries,  as  Napoleon 
said,  nearly  always  acquit  the  guilty.  The  French 
judges,  moreover,  have  not  our  summary  powers  of 
punishing  contempt  of  court,  and  only  one  person  may 
be  held  guilty  of  the  libel.  Many  papers,  therefore, 
"keep  a  tame  gtrant^"  or  manager,  *' described  as  a 
procureur  d  prison^  whose  one  duty  it  is  to  be  fined 
and  sent  to  prison." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  admits  and  deplores  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  novels  are  not  read.  *' Their  high  spirits, 
intense  vitality,  variety  of  plot,  beauty  of  language, 
and  lofty  tone  justify  us  in  calling  them  masterpieces." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  February  Fortnightly  is  an  excellent  number, 
a  trifle  overbalanced,  perhaps,  on  the  political 
and  economic  side.  We  have  quoted  in  another  place 
from  the  articles  by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Taylor,  which  are  of  special  interest  to  American 
readers. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Settling  Day,"  Mr.  Geoffrey 
C.  Noel  proposes  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  England's 
grievances  with  France,  and  invites  some  French  writer 
to  be  equally  frank  in  formulating  the  complaints  of 
his  country  against  Great  Britain.  By  specifying  their 
mutual  irritations  in  black  and  white  both  nations  may 
be  able  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding.  The  writer 
traverses  well-trodden  ground  in  the  Soudan,  in  Egypt, 
in  West  Africa,  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  Madagascar. 
He  then  passes  to  what  he  calls  "the  open  secrets  of 
diplomacy,"  and  alleges  that  "in  every  foreign  court 
where  Great  Britain  has  interests  not  altogether  identi- 
cal with  those  of  some  other  i>ower  or  powers  the  French 


ambassador  or  minister,  acting  under  Instractions,  has 
of  late  years  thrown  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the* 
scale  against  England."  It  was  so  in  Constantinople 
over  the  Armenian  question.  It  was  so  in  Peking.  It 
was  so  in  Madrid  and  at  the  Cape. 

THE  MILLIONAIRE  AND  THE  FRENCH  SHORE. 

Mr.  Beckles  Willson  writes  on  "Newfoundland's  Op- 
portunity," and  after  reiterating  the  case  for  the  colony 
against  France,  puts  a  question  which  has  doubtlew 
occurred  to  many  minds  : 

"What  has  caused  the  Newfoundland  question  to 
suddenly  become  paramount  ?  Is  there  not  some  con- 
centrated force,  some  propelling  power,  at  work  behind 
the  scenes  ?  There  is — and  that  power  is  a  millionaire. 
The  name  of  this  millionaire  is  Robert  Gillespie  Reid, 
who,  having  voluntarily  assumed,  by  means  of  the* 
measure  known  as  the  Reid  contract,  the  responsibility 
of  developing  the  island's  resources,  finds  himself  at  tb» 
outset  confronted  by  a  situation  which  precludes  all 
present  enterprise.  This  gentleman  has  acquired  in  fee- 
simple  some  three  or  four  million  acres  of  land  in  New- 
foundland ;  and  where  the  islanders  were  content  to 
wait  patiently  for  justice,  he,  as  a  business  man,  eager 
to  exploit  his  mines  and  timber,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  pin  his  faith  to  assurances  so  frail  and  of  fulfillment 
so  remote.  The  abortive  attempts  to  nullify  his  patents 
of  monopoly  have  failed — ^as  they  deserve  to  fail — and 
the  man  in  possession  is  now,  although  not  overtly,  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  immediate  cession  or 
extermination  of  the  French  rights." 

Mr.  Willson  concludes  appositely  :  "Pecuniary  com- 
pensation must  settle  the  question,"  and  in  "not  maaj 
weeks'  time."  * 

MAYO  IN  REVOLT. 

"An  Irish  Unionist"  describes  the  working  of  tho 
United  Irish  League  in  County  Mayo.  The  object  of 
the  agitation  is  to  "  bring  such  pressure  on  the  goven^ 
ment,  the  landlords,  and  the  graziers  that  tlie  former 
may  be  induced  to  buy  up  compulsorily  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  and  then  divide  the  grazing  farms  •thus  ob- 
tained among  the  people."  Tlie  result  is  "  to  make  th^ 
life  of  every  grazier  in  County  Mayo  who  lives  within 
easy  access  of  a  congested  area  as  intolerable  as  was  that 
of  one  who  took  an  evicted  farm  in  the  early  days  of  thi» 
Land  League  agitation."  Ijandlord  and  grazier  accord- 
ingly clamor  for  government  protection  against  intimi- 
dation— in  a  word,  more  coercion. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths  reviews  Butler's  life  of  Sir  G. 
Pomery-Colley — the  unfortunate  hero  of  Majuba  Hill — 
and  rejoices  in  it-s  vindication  of  an  unduly  asperMd 
character. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  begins  a  series  of  articles  on 
France  since  1814,  and  sets  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVIIL 
and  his  ministers  in  a  very  favorable  light. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Boas  contributes  "  New  Light  on  Marlowe 
and  Kyd  "  from  recent  researches.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  the  "  atheism  "  charged  against  both  dramatists' 
was  really  no  more  than  a  sort  of  Unitarian  theism. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kyd's  own  words  attest  that  Mar- 
lowe, with  whom  he  had  lived  and  worked,  was  "irre- 
ligious, intemperate,  and  of  a  cruel  heart." 

Mr.  Richard  Davey  announces  a  new  novelist,  stnmgljr 
opposed  to  the  realism  of  the  Zola  school^  in  Coani 
Albert  du  Bois,  who  is  now  residing  in  London  a» 
attacM  to  the  Belgian  legation. 
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THB  WESTMINSTBR  REVIEW. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Westminster  begins 
with  an  article  on  Liberal  prospects,  and  it  insists 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  best  club  in  London 
and  the  most  expensive,  entails  an  entrance  fee  of  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  and  an  annual  subscription  of  five 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  the  electing  body.  This  restricts 
membership— as  witness  the  unwillingness  of  any  Lib- 
eral to  contest  the  Aylesbury  division — to  wealthy  men. 
Since  mere  wealth  furnishes  the  passport  to  the  most 
distinguished  society,  money  has  ebbed  away  from  the 
democratic  side  like  water  from  a  tilted  soup-plate. 
Democratic  principles  have  become  vulgar  and  impe- 
rialism only  is  respectable.  The  result  is  the  practical 
undoing  of  the  first  reform  act  and  the  practical  dis- 
franchisement of  the  democratic  man  in  the  interest  of 
the  aristocrat  who  has  come  down  and  the  millionaire 
who  has  gone  up.  The  writer  denounces  as  most  impo- 
tent and  pernicious  the  claim  put  forward  by  a  little 
clique,  with  Lord  Rosebery  at  their  head,  that  they 
have  removed  foreign  policy  from  the  reach  of  popu- 
lar control.  He  hopes  that  the  line  will  be  more  clearly 
drawn  than  ever  between  the  Roseberyites  and  the 
cherishers  of  the  Gladstonian  tradition. 

PEACE  VERSUS  EMPIRE. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  peace  crusade.  The 
first,  on  the  peace  movement,  is  a  labored  endeavor  to 
prove  the  idea  that  empire  has  always  made  for  war  : 

"Fifty  years  ago  the  peace  movement  was  the  out- 
come of  a  love  for  the  democratic  ideal.  The  peace 
movement  of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  jealousies  be- 
tween competing  empires.  It  may  possibly  benefit 
these  competing  empires  by  putting  a  check  upon  a 
ruinous  military  expenditure.  But  who  is  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  the  day  of  the  agreement  of  the  great 
competing  empires  will  also  be  the  day  for  the  wiping 
out  of  small  nationalities  ?'' 

The  writer's  conclusion  is  that  we  should  attack 
empire  as  the  cause  of  war,  and  suspects  that  the 
whole  movement  is  hollow. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  "A  Pseudo-Millen- 
nium" and  is  signed  "Haguch."  The  writer,  by 
proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  to  secure  a  halt  or  diminution  in 
armaments,  thinks  that  he  has  exposed  the  sinister 
motive  of  the  Muscovite.  The  writer  also  requests  the 
Czar  to  disarm,  to  sell  his  battleships  and  recall  his 
troops  from  the  Indian  frontier  on  pain  of  the  writer 
regarding  the  scheme  as  only  a  diplomatic  move. 
After  this  argument  Mr.  John  Foreman  ventures  a 
forecast  of  the  twentieth  century,  describing  the  ef- 
fects of  a  war  supxx)sed  to  have  taken  place  between 
England  on  the  one  side  and  France  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Foreman  has  no  very  grewsome  picture 
to  draw.  The  contest  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
drawn  game,  but  the  indirect  results  seem  to  afford 
him  much  satisfaction— i.e.,  the  adoption  of  bimetal- 
lism, free  trade,  decimal  coinage,  imperial  federation. 
The  practical  point  seems  to  be  a  claim  for  more 
encouragement  to  men  in  the  naval  service  and  the 
forward  policy  of  opening  up  new  fields  of  labor. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

J.  Donovan  offers  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  language.  From  the  general  use  of  the 
dram  and  rattle  among  primitive  savages  he  infers  a 


felt  want  of  sensations  or  impressions  to  overcome  brute 
instincts  and  paralyzing  superstitions  and  to  preserve 
the  germs  of  human  habit.  This  suggests,  he  thinks, 
the  origin  of  the  sounds  out  of  which  man  made  his 
speech.  They  were  sounds  made  vocally  to  supply  the 
same  want  as  is  now  met  by  bangs  and  clangs  and  yells. 
The  writer  refers  to  the  meaningless  syllables  uttered 
in  sport  and  excitement  by  civilized  man,  and  goes  on 
to  argue  that  the  irreducible  elements  of  words  signify 
actions,  and  that  the  oldest  roots  of  our  language  are 
the  fossils  of  long-extinct  dramas. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Gertrude  Slater,  writing  on  politics  and  assas- 
sination, traces  the  existence  of  anarchism  to  the 
over-government  prevailing  on  the  continent.  Govern- 
ment, she  says,  alternates  between  the  two  poles  of 
individuality  and  socialism.  Anarchism  is  individual- 
ism intensified  to  absurdity,  just  as  communism  is 
extreme  socialism.  She  says,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
terrible  taxation  may  be  removed  from  Europe  and 
that  the  anarchist  may  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Paolo  Zendrini  attributes  the  Spanish  decline  to  su- 
perstition, loyalty,  ignorance,  clericalism,  need  of  acute 
sensations,  and  pride. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  REEVES'  account  of  old-age  pensions  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  February  number  of  the  Na~ 
tional  has  claimed  separate  notice. 

The  valuable  survey  of  Greater  Britain  records  im- 
portant project-sof  improved  Canadian  communications 
with  the  ocean  highway  : 

''Enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  to  urge  upon 
the  Dominion  government  the  immediate  prosecution 
of  the  scheme  for  securing  direct  access  for  ocean-going 
vessels  from  the  head  of  the  Atlantic  navigation  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  to  the  great  interior  lakes, 
by  deepening  the  Ottawa  River  to  fourteen  feet  draught 
and  connecting  it  by  a  canal  with  G^eorgian  Bay,  on 
Lake  Huron.  This  undertaking  would  enable  ocean- 
going steamers  to  unload  and  load  their  cargoes  on  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  heart  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  governor-general. 
Lord  Minto,  and  the  prime  minister,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  are  understood  to  have  expressed  approval  of 
the  scheme,  and  all  that  the  Dominion  government  is 
asked  to  do  is  to  guarantee  2  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of 
seventeen  million  dollars,  for  which  Messrs.  Pearson  & 
Co.  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  contract. 

*'  Public  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  busying  itself 
again  with  the  question  of  direct  and  rapid  steam  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  new 
line  of  steamers  recently  started  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  between  Milford  Haven  and 
the  hitherto  almost  unknown  port  of  Paspebiac,  on  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  New 
Brunswick,  may  serve  to  divert  some  of  the  heavy 
freight  traffic  from  the  New  York  route." 

THE  PARADOX  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  **  Month  in  America,** 
takes  occasion  from  the  Southern  ovation  given  to  Mr. 
McKinley  to  make  an  interesting  observation,  the  truth 
of  which  will  be  generally  felt : 

"  Psychologically  and  ethnologically  America  and  the 
Americans  are  a  curious  contradiction  in  that  as  indi- 
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viduals  they  are  the  moet  hard-headed,  business  -like, 
aud  practical  of  people,  Bubordi Dating  pleasure  to  the 
materialistic,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  practical  so  as 
to  produce  profitable  results,  unemotional,  phlegmatic 
even,  as  units,  but  as  a  race  their  emotions  are  almost 
&s  easily  stirred  as  those  of  the  Latins  by  a  plausible 
orator  or  one  who  appeals  to  their  sentiments." 

AX  ARTISTIC  KEVIVAL. 

Jjord  Balcarres,  in  enforcing  the  dut^'  of  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  Uy  put  its  exhibits  into  fuller  circula- 
tion through  the  provincial  centers,  declares  that  so  far 
as  artistic  tendencies  are  concerned  there  are  many  who 
argue  that  the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
several  generations : 

**  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  activity  of  the  pro- 
ducer is  increasing.  Our  architecture  shows  it  in  a 
marked  degree.  Schools  of  painting  have  arisen  which 
are  provincial  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  full  of  per- 
sonality and  vigor,  and  glad  to  take  a  name  from  the 
sea-coast  or  city  where  they  have  ch^)sen  their  home. 
Birmingham  is  becoming  the  center  of  those  who  work 
in  gold  and  silver ;  Manchester  has  struck  out  a  line 
for  itself  in  glass-work.  Edinburgh  is  active  ;  likewise 
some  of  the  progressive  towns  in  the  North  Country. 
The  revival  of  bookbinding  and  working  in  enamels 
is  best  seen  in  London.  Everywhere  we  find  the  *  arts 
and  cnifts '  movement — one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs. 
The  fact  that  a  chair,  or  kettle,  or  coal-scuttle  need  not 
be  vulgar  or  offensive  is  gradually  being  recognized, 
and  with  it  we  learn  that  the  lesser  arts  have  a  stately 
dignity  of  their  own. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  three  more  articles  devoted  to  the  Dreyfus 
case.  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  deals  with  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry,  and  urges  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has 
complete  power  to  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  facts. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  shows  the  anti-Dreyfus  agitation 
to  be  **  a  clerical  crusade."  The  editor  finds  the  only 
mystery  to  be  the  French  military  authorities'  furious 
opposition  to  an  inquiry  which  they  say  will  over- 
whelmingly prove  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

Admiral  Maxse  seeks  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of 
Admiral  Dundas  and  Sir  Eklmund  Lyons— ^' my  two 
chiefs  in  the  Crimea" — from  reflections  cast  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Kinglake. 

BLACKWOOD. 

WITH  February  Blackwood's  Ma^jmine  has  at- 
tained its  thousandth  issue,  and  comes  out  ac- 
cordingly as  a  stout  double  number.  It  opens  with  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Andrew  I^ang  on  **Our  Fathers,"  de- 
scribing the  founders  and  earliest  contributors  to 
Blackwood.  Then  follows  "Noctes  Ambrosianse  No. 
73,"  supposed  to  be  held  in  Elysium,  and  consisting  of  a 
conversational  criticism  of  present-ilay  doings  and  writ- 
ings. Neither  fun  nor  flavor  are  wanting.  Special 
greetings  are  sent  by  Edward  A.  Irving  and  Sir  Henr>' 
Brackenbury.  The  latter  contributes  also  a  letter 
from  the  field  of  Salamanca  which  was  wTitt<en  by  his 
father  and  two  uncles  descriptive  of  the  great  victory. 
^iv  John  Mowbray  continues  his  reminiscences  of 
"Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,"  which  he  brings 
up  to  the  death  of  Palmerston,  in  1866.  He  recalls 
the  solitary  occasion  on  which  Disraeli  was  seen  to 
l:iugh  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  when  he  had 


nonplussed  Mr.  Gladstone  by  disaTowing  a 

seen  by  the  latter  to  himself  in  a  remark  on  **tbe 

rhetorician  of  the  age." 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.,  gives  his  "iniprrihiii"  uC 
Jamaica,  and  declares  **  lethargy  and  want  of  pub 
and  enterprise"  to  be  responsible  for  mach  of  the ezte- 
ing  stagnation  and  depression.  He  mentions  a  new  ia 
dustry  set  up  within  the  last  twelve  months,  ''to  dry 
bananas  for  home  consumption  and  foreign  export,  m 
figs  are  now  dried.  By  one  process  an  excellent  pif^ 
served  fruit  is  thus  added  to  our  deasert-tabkii  whUe 
by  another  the  coarser  species  of  banana  are  converted 
into  first-rate  cattle  food." 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  tells  the  extraordinary  stofy  oC 
Arthur  Rimbaud,  *'  vagabond  poet,"  scholar,  gypsy*  and 
just  man  of  affairs,  bom  at  CharleviUe  in  1884  and 
dead  in  1891— a  wanderer  by  nature  and  habit. 

*' The  Looker  on"  seems  bent  on  showing  that  Blaefc- 
troo^Z  is  a  *'  gfiod  hater,"  reverts  to  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  again,  and  proves  that  certain  peiBOoal 
antii>athies  are  stronger  than  death.  He  reoonnti  a 
story  he  ha<l  from  Boehm,  how  Mr.  Gladstone  had  onoe 
I>aralyze<l  Professor  Blackie  with  the  angry  glaieof  his 
eiigle  eye  :  **The  inner  lids  had  been  opened  on  l^lfirfclf 
and  he  had  looked  into.the  pit." 

As  though  to  keep  alive  memories  of  the  ancient 
Toryism,  ''A  Note  on  Eastern  Policy"  inqoires  why 
P^ngland  has  reversed  her  traditional  policy  of  si^port- 
ing  the  Turk.  The  answer  suggested  is  the  Bulgarian 
Mtrocitiesand  the  Armenian  massacres.  But,  the  writer 
argue.s  England  and  Russia  are  responsible  for  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  England  incited  the  Circanians 
to  fight  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War,  bat  at  the  end 
left  them  in  the  lurch.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  Bnlguia, 
where  the  Sultan  allotted  them  land  and  hooaea.  Fric- 
tion with  their  new  neighbors  led  to  the  Bnlgulan 
atrocities  !  The  writer  goes  on  to  point  oat  that  since 
England  has  sided  with  Russia  in  clearing  the  Turks 
out  of  Crete,  Gennany  has  taken  the  place  formerly 
held  by  England  as  an  ally  of  Turkey.  A  Germanised 
Turkey  may  yet  have  a  great  rOle  to  play.  Bat  in  the 
last  paper  in  this  record  number  we  are  reminded  that 
even  **Maga"  can  no  longer  press  for  the  old  unbend- 
ing Toryism.  The  Unionist  party  must  accept  the  new 
conditions.  It  is  identified  with  a  policy  of  construetive 
progress.  *' Their  only  possible  policy  is  to  insure  con- 
stitutional stability  by  the  satisfaction  of  popular  de- 
mands." The  party  having  l>ecome  really  and  truly  a 
national  party  must  as  such  *'  take  cognizance  of  what 
all  classes  in  the  nation  want."  The  old-fashioned  Con- 
servative theor>'that  whatever  democratic  changes  may 
be  necessary*  it  is  for  the  democratic  party  to  effect*  the 
writer  declares  obsolete. 

The  chapter  ''from  the  new  Giblmn"  claims  special 
notice.  The  Californian  gold  discoveries  are  graphlosUy 
recounted  as  a  ''  romance  of  the  mines." 


CORXniLL. 

BEYOND  a  mine  of  good  stories  there  is  not  much 
calling  for  notice  in  the  February  number  of 
CornhlU. 

Mrs.  Archil)aid  Little  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of 
her  summer  trip  to  Chinese  Thibet— the  first  ever  taken 
by  a  European  woman.  One  of  the  wonders  she  de- 
scribes is  *'the  celebrated  bridge  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  with  hardly  any  drop  in  the  nine  iron  chains 
of  which  it  is  composed.    Planks  were  laid  loosely  upon 
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the  olMinSi  starting  up  at  each  of  the  ponies'  steps,  and 
the  whole  bridge  swayed  liJLe  a  ship  at  sea.  Two  guard- 
ians of  the  bridge  at  once  rushed  forward  and  placed 
their  arms  under  mine  to  support  me  across,  taking 
for  granted  that  I  should  be  frightened.  But  looked 
upon  as  a  yacht  pitching  and  tossing,  the  bridge  really 
did  not  make  bad  weather  of  it,  so  I  preferred  to  walk 
alone  and  to  notice  how  sea-sick  our  coolies  looked  get- 
ting over." 

Miss  Eleanor  Hull  treats  of  Western  precursors  of 
Bante.    She  says : 

"An  immense  mediaeval  literature,  descriptive  of  fu- 
ture joys  and  woes,  sprang  up  in  every  country,  but  it 
concerned  itself  chiefly  and  with  terrific  positiveness 
with  the  pains  and  torments  of  hell.  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  each  contributed  largely  to  this  cycle  of  visions 
of  the  other  world,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  orig- 
inated in  England  imder  the  influence  of  Irish  monks. 
A  regular  series  of  visions  can  be  traced  from  the  time 
of  Bede  to  the  time  of  Dante,  and  even  later,  gradually 
expanding  in  detail  and  acquiring  a  greater  precision 
an  time  went  on,  with  a  minuter  correspondence  be- 
tween special  crimes  and  their  punishments.  This  lit- 
erature of  vision  spread  rapidly  among  the  people.  It 
waa  especially  acceptable  to  preachers  and  missionaries 
and  was  abundantly  utilized  to  point  the  moral  of  their 
diacourses ;  the  English  and  Irish  visions,  as  being  both 
the  earliest  and  the  most  important-,  being  disseminat- 
ed with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  continent 
by  the  preaching  of  wandering  Irish  missionaries  and 
teachers."  

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  for  January  is  a  good  aver- 
age number.  It  is  perhaps  more  tinged  with  ap- 
preciation of  democracy,  of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente^ 
and  of  woman  as  a  literary  power  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Tory  traditions  of  the  Review.  Ar- 
ticles bearing  on  these  topics  have  been  separately  no- 
ticed. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DOGMA. 

<« Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity''  is  the  title  of  a 
soggestive,  if  vague,  discussion.  The  problem  consid- 
ered is  how  far  those  who  cannot  regard  Christian  dog- 
mas as  adequate  expressions  of  the  transcendent  reality 
are  Justified  in  subscribing  to  them  and  employing 
them  in  public  worship.  The  idea  suggested  is  tliat 
though  dogmas  as  formerly  understood  may  cease  to 
satisfy  the  intellect,  they  may  not  for  that  reason  be 
renounced.  Just  as  little  would  the  discovery  that 
sensations  give  no  adequate  account  of  the  causes  of 
sensation,  and  that  language  is  no  adequate  expression 
of  thought,  justify  us  in  refusing  to  trust  our  senses  or 
to  employ  language  : 

'  *  To  discard  dogma  in  the  interests  of  religion,  then, 
would  be  like  discarding  language  in  the  interests  of 
thought.  In  both  cases  the  inadequate  symbol  pre- 
serves what  we  wish  to  preserve.  To  discard  the  symbol 
would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  thing  symbolized. 
We  must  instead  help  on  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
dogma^-of  making  our  interpretation  of  dogma  truer, 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  very  gradual  amendment  of  the 
dogmatic  formulsB.'' 

But  while  preserving  a  purely  negative  attitude  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith,  public  adhesion  to  its  forms  of 
worship  for  reasons  of  inward  or  outward  utility  is  de- 
noonced  by  the  writer  as  immoral. 


▲N  ENQLISH  CODE  OF  STATUTE  LAW. 

The  improvement  of  statute  law  is  described  in  an 
interesting  article.  It  recounts  the  useful  work  done  in 
consolidating  and  coclifying  statute  law  by  the  Statute 
Law  Committee  and  the  Parliamentary  counsel,  who 
altogether  form  the  nucleus  of  a  legislative  depart- 
ment. It  has  performed  the  gigantic  task  of  boiling 
down  all  statutes  passed  between  1239  and  1875  into 
thirteen  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  each.  The  process  of  im- 
proving the  statute  law  by  expurgation  of  the  dead  and 
republication  of  the  living  law,  after  having  been  car- 
ried on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  is  now  approaching  its 
completion.  At  present  the  work  is  hindered  by  the 
over- great  facility  given  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  obstruct  consolidation  bills,  but  this  de- 
fect once  remedied  we  may  hope  for  a  complete  codifica- 
tion of  English  law.    As  the  writer  says  : 

"English  laws,  based  as  they  are  on  an  unrivaled 
store  of  legal  and  administrative  experience,  ought  to 
supply  models  to  our  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries. 
But  they  are  severely  handicapped  by  their  defective 
form.  If  they  were  better  expressed  and  better  ar- 
ranged, they  could  l)e  more  readily  and  advantageously 
adopted  by  colonial  legislatures.  And  if  countries  like 
Japan  look  to  France  rather  than  to  England  for  their 
models  in  legislation,  it  is  not  because  the  law  of 
France  is  better  in  substance,  but  because  it  is  better 
in  form." 

THE  NEGRO  STRAIN  IN  DUMAS. 

A  bright  and  picturesque  paper  on  the  travel*  of 
Dumas  speaks  of  his  parentage  in  a  way  which  sug- 
gests how  the  infusion  of  African  blood  may  yet  re- 
juvenate the  decaying  French  stock — an  aspect  of 
French  expansion  in  tropical  countries  which  may  not 
be  overlooked.    He  says : 

*'  Dumas  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  a  pure-blooded 
negro  grandmother  for  his  indomitable  capacity  for 
work  and  even  drudgery,  though  it  was  his  lot  to  cul- 
tivate letters  in  place  of  sugar-canes  or  coffee.  Perhaps 
the  only  quadroon  ever  distinguished  in  literature,  he 
had  thick  curly  black  wool,  broad  negroid  features,  and 
a  complexion  which  was  rather  bronzed  than  swarthy. 
The  cross  of  the  black  proved  a  rare  combination  with 
the  strain  of  the  Frenchman.  From  the  one  side  came 
the  nimbleness  of  thought,  the  exquisite  lightness  and 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  the  spirit  that  danced  and  sparkled 
like  the  bubbles  in  what  he  calls  his  *  joU  petit  vin 
d^Anjou,^  also  the  buoyancy  that  floated  him  superior 
to  circumstances  whenever  any  temporary  pressure  was 
removed.  On  the  other  side  was  not  only  the  capacity 
for  labor  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  the  rich  and 
garish  exuberance  of  the  wayward  and  emotional 
tropical  temperament.  He  had  the  negro  passion  for 
gorgeous  coloring.'' 

SPANIARDS  AND  MOORS. 

A  paper  on  Spaniards  and  Moors  concludes  with  the 
remark  that  **the  Spaniards  repeated  the  crime  of 
Rome  in  destroying  Carthage.  They  blotted  out  a 
nation,  and  they  have  paid  the  penalty  in  the  decay  of 
four  centuries.'' 

Yet  he  recognizes  that  "  the  Moors  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  civilization  which  is  possible  to  Islam. 
In  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  in  those  of  Omar  Khayy&m,  and 
in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  romances  the  same  level  is 
reached ;  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  subtlety  of  philoso- 
phy, a  refinement  of  sensuousness,  and  enjoyment  of 
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laxurious  life  without  flense  of  sin  or  incompleteness, 
which  is  unlike  the  Greek  ideals,  because  it  is  lx)unded 
by  what  is  experienced  and  does  not  aspire  to  perfec- 
tion. If  we  set  against  this  the  rugged  strivings  of  the 
North,  tlie  hard  justice  of  William  of  Nonnandy,  the 
angry  seriousness  of  Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  the  saintly 
sin-laden  philosophy  of  Anselm  and  Bernard,  the  stub- 
born lil)erty  of  Norman  barons  and  English  freemen, 
the  romantic  enterprise  of  G(Klfrey  and  Tancred,  we 
become  aware  that  the  Mohammedans  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  them,  and  tliat  pn>mise  and  hope, 
invention  and  change  were  on  the  side  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Cliristianity  was  the  force  which  moved  the 
nations  of  the  North  and  West ;  Mohammedanism, 
though  it  has  accepted  European  inventions,  remains 
to-<lay  where  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If  you  cross 
from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  you  find  yourself  in  three 
hours  transported  from  mcKlern  Europe  to  the  *  Arabian 
Nights'  and  the  Hible." 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Edhihurgh  possesses 
a  large  variety  of  interesting  contents,  but  has 
few  articles  of  exceptional  importance. 

AMKIUCAN  KK(»UI*ARS  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 

A  paper  on  *'The  United  States  as  a  Military  Power" 
is  contributed  by  one  who  manifestly  writes  from 
interior  informat  ion.  He  comments  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  regular  army— 16,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  1,000,000  seasoned  soldiers  at  the  close,  and,  again, 
some  27,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war.  At  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war  the  regular  army  numbered 
50,000,  the  volunteer  army  212,000  men,  badly  officered, 
**most  imperfectly  trained,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  serious  purposes  of  war."  He  speaks  of  **  the 
heroism  and  superb  quality  of  the  regulars,  white  and 
colored,"  as  also  of  the  high  worth  of  the  volunteer 
rough  riders.  **  Of  the  other  volunteer  regiments  little 
more  need  be  said  than  that  they  did  as  much  as  could 
be  expected— raw,  untrained  levies  and  armed  with  in- 
ferior weapons." 

**From  the  American  standpoint,  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  vindication 
of  the  regular  soldier  and  the  proof  of  his  immense  su- 
periority over  the  untrained  volunteer.  Probably  few 
regular  troops  in  the  world  could  have  triumphed  over 
the  physical  hardships  and  moral  conditions  of  the  San- 
tiago campaign.  .  .  .  The  men  selected  are  probably 
physically  and  intellectually  superior  to  any  troops  in 
the  world,  and  drunkenness  or  other  crimes  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  standard  of  the  colored  troops  is,  physic- 
ally, even  higher." 

The  writer  remarks  that  the  l)est  opinion  in  America 
is  opposed  to  expansion,  but  at  the  same  time  admits 
the  obligations  involved  in  the  results  of  the  war,  and 
recognizes  also  the  strange  and  irresistible  Drarig  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Hettinds  that  the  new  responsibil- 
ities are  breeding  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  and  are 
already  attracting  a  fresh  class  of  men  of  high  position 
and  intelligence  into  Congress  and  other  walks  of  public 
life.  Of  the.  Anglo-American  good  feeling  the  writer 
suggests  that  **while  our  national  circumstances  pre- 
clude an  early  marriage,  there  is  a  warm  mutual  desire 
for  a  long-standing  engagement."  The  English- speak- 
ing race  must  present  an  unbroken  front. 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  SCHISM  DUE   TO  FBANCS. 

The  article  suggested  by  Sir  George  Trevelysn's  book 
on  the  American  Revolution  reviaes  some  popular  mi^ 
conceptions  of  that  event.  The  diqmtB  was  eminently 
fitted  for  adjustment  and  compromise. 

**  Englishmen  desired  that  Americans  shonld  oontrib* 
ute  to  the  general  defense  of  the  empire,  and  the  wUh 
was  a  reasonable  one.  Americans  were  rightly  Jealous 
of  any  external  authority  infringing  on  the  privilegm 
of  taxation  enjoyed  by  their  local  Assemblies.  The  two 
views  might  liave  l)een  and  ought  to  have  been  reoon 
ciled.  A  ver}"  striking  portion  of  Mr.  I^ecky's  book  con- 
sists  of  the  evidence  he  produces  that  throughout  the 
war  the  cause  of  American  independence  had  called 
forth  very  little  general  enthusiasm  among  the  o(do- 
nistH,  and  he  cites  the  highest  American  contemporary 
authority  to  support  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrlvM^ 
that  without  the  immediate  and  very  energetic  French 
assistance  tiie  colonists  would  not  have  prolonged  the 
war,  and  even  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  and  the  Garolinas  would  have  rejoiced  If 
early  in  the  year  1781  Washington  and  Greene  had  been 
captured  and  the  rebellion  suppressed.** 

NEXT  8TEI»  IN  ENGLISH  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

An  instructive  paper  on  *' Secondary  Ekiucation  in 
England"  recalls  the  recommendations  of  the  royal 
commission  and  supports  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  minister  and  board  of  edue^ 
tion.  The  creation  of  a  strong  central  authority  is  the 
first  essential  step,  though  by  no  means  all  that  mli^t 
have  been  at  once  attemped.  The  writer  suggests  that 
a  reasonably  complete  measure  on  secondary  education 
ought  to  be  passed  before  another  session  ends,  and  he 
refers  to  the  wonderful  outburst  of  zeal  for  higher  cul- 
ture which  has  followed  the  Welsh  intermediate  eduei^ 
tion  act.  He  would  at  least  urge  the  desirability  "of 
removing  without  any  further  delay  the  two  greatest 
hindrances  to  wise  and  economical  administration  on 
the  part  of  tliese  authorities  by  (1)  appropriating  the 
^residue*  permanently  to  educational  purposes,  and(9| 
extending  its  application  to  the  whole  field  of  secondary 
instruction.  These  two  simple  but  important  ol^Jecte 
might  (as  was  shown  in  the  bill  of  1896)  be  attained  In  a 
single  clause  of  no  great  length.  A  small  expenditure 
of  Parliamentary  time  would  thus  achieve  great  and 
far-reaching  results." 

OTHKK    AUTICLES. 

A  survey  of  the  gradual  reform  of  the  law  of  evidenoe 
leads  the  writer  to  conclude  that  the  enabling  of  prl^ 
oners  to  give  sworn  evidence  and  to  submit  to  crosi 
examination  is  not  likely  to  be  abused    by  ESnglish 
judges  after  the  manner  of  judges  on  the  continentb 

The  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  vividly  reviewed. 
The  Confederate  leader  is  warmly  commended  aa 
soldier  and  man.  NaiK)le<m  was  his  great  master  In 
war,  but  histactiail  sch(M)l  was  rather  that  of  Welling- 
ton than  of  Napoleon. 

A  writer  on  "  The  Tnrest  in  the  Church  of  England" 
argues  that  the  i)rojects  of  Canon  Gore  and  his  friende 
inevitably  leiul  to  disestabli.shment,  misled  as  they  are 
by  the  false  analogy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
reviewer  ridicules  the  "  nonsense  talked  about  the 
larism  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; "  he  is  *'  by  no 
sure  that  as  a  Christian  assembly  an  ordinary  House  of 
Commons  would  compare  very  badly  with  many  a 
council  of  the  old  or  modem  Roman  Church.** 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  January  numbers  of  M.  Brunetiftre's  review 
oompare  favorably  with  those  of  December  in 
interest  and  importance.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
^th  M.  Billot's  astonishingly  indiscreet  article  on 
Franco-Italian  commercial  relations,  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  France. 

CHIKA  AND  THB  "FOREIGN  DEVILS." 

li.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues,  in  the  first  Jan- 
oary  number,  his  series  of  articles  on  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem with  one  in  which  he  deals  with  the  Chinese  people 
and  their  actual  relations  with  Europeans.  So  true  is 
It  that  the  fringe  of  this  wonderful  empire  has  hardly 
aa  yet  been  touched  by  Europeans  that  it  is  even  a 
matter  of  speculation  how  many  people  there  are  in 
China— the  estimates  varying  from  200,000,000  to  402,- 
000,000.  The  empire  is  based  on  practically  the  same 
principles  which  were  laid  down  two  thousand  years 
ago,  before  any  of  the  states  which  now  possess  the  re- 
mainder of  the  globe  were  even  in  process  of  formation. 
This  fixed  civilization  has  marvelous  latent  force. 
Thus  even  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  had 
fK>*'->»<"s  like  the  same  effect  in  China  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  had  in  the  West.  Buddhism  did 
not  transform  the  Chinese ;  rather  it  was  the  Chinese 
who  modified  Buddhism.  Even  the  waves  of  conquest 
have  broken  in  vain  against  this  stubborn  wall  of 
national  ingrained  conservatism,  and  China  has  always 
rapidly  absorbed  her  barbarous  conquerors. 

The  Chinese  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  their 
weakness  as  a  state.  It  is  their  racial  habits  and  man- 
ners and  customs  that  they  are  determined  to  preserve, 
therein  differing  radically  from  their  neighbors,  the 
Japanese,  who  willingly  throw  off  their  old  religious 
and  social  organization  for  the  sake  of  the  charming 
novelty  of  Western  civilization.  Is  it  possible,  one 
wonders,  that  China  may  after  all  modify  our  Western 
civilization  more  than  we  dream  of— more,  in  fact,  than 
it  will  modify  her  ?  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  declares  that 
Christianity  profoundly  shocks  all  traditions  and  strikes 
at  the  very  foundations  of  society  in  China  just  as  a 
propaganda  of  polygamy  would  in  Europe.  The  mis- 
sionaries set  their  faces  against  ancestor-worship  and 
they  employ  young  women  as  their  assistants— both  un- 
speakably infamous  things  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  China- 
man. It  is  a  pity  that  ordinary  Europeans,  not  mi»- 
sionaries,  are  so  careless  about  offendiug  the  prejudices 
of  the  Chinese.  Both  peoples  are  profoundly  convinced 
each  of  its  own  superiority  to  the  other,  while  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Chinaman  for  the  European  is  as  a  rule 
much  greater  than  the  European's  for  the  Chinaman. 
Thanks  to  the  treaty  of  Shimon6seki  in  1805,  cotton  and 
silk  mills  are  being  established  at  Shanghai,  in  which 
the  workers  are  Chinese  married  women  who  are  as- 
sisted by  their  little  children.  This  is  really  a  promis- 
ing sign,  for  China  is  never  likely  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  the  richer  she  becomes  obviously  the  better  customer 
she  will  be  in  Western  markets. 

ALCOHOL  IN  MODERN  LIFE. 

The  Yicomte  d'Avenel  deals  with  alcoholic  liquors  as 
part  of  his  survey  of  the  mechanism  of  modem  life  In  a 
l^artlcularly  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  Quite 
apart  from  its  function  as  the  active  principle  of  intoxi- 


cating liquors  of  every  kind,  alcohol  plays  an  often  un- 
suspected part  in  the  comforts  and  even  the  necessities 
of  our  daily  existence.  As  vinegar  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  refreshing  salad ;  it  helps  sometimes 
to  warm  and  light  our  houses ;  and  on  its  wings  divers 
subtle  perfumes  are  conveyed  to  ladies'  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Without  it  we  should  lack  quinine,  ether,  and 
chloroform ;  we  should  have  no  satisfactory  furniture 
polish ;  sportsmen  would  be  deprived  of  proper  ammu- 
nition; and  photographers  would  be  left  lamenting 
without  collodion.  M.  d*Avenel  shows  what  a  great 
part  alcohol  plays  in  French  industry,  and  he  is  struck 
by  the  moderation  of  the  state  in  only  getting  $54,000,000 
out  of  it  in  taxes,  as  compared  with  $66,000,000  out  of 
tobacco.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  follow  him 
in  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  taxation  of  alco- 
hol in  France  or  into  the  chemistry  of  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation. Lovers  of  '^fine  champagne^'  and  'Wieux 
cognac  '*  would  be  horrified  at  his  revelations.  Apparent- 
ly alcohol  extracted  from  beet-root  is  the  basis  of 
most  liqueurs,  the  expressed  juice  of  raisins,  oil 
of  almonds,  vanilla,  caramel,  and  so  on,  furnishing 
the  necessary  variety  of  fiavorings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  consolation  for  the  consumer,  since  the 
best  qualities  seem  to  be  always  exported  from 
France.  M.  d'Avenel  laughs  at  the  modem  taste  for 
whisky,  "Scotch"  or  "Irish,"  which  he  considers  more 
injurious  than  the  sophisticated  brandy  which  it  has 
largely  ousted,  and  he  laughs  still  more  at  the  connois- 
seurs who  demand  in  their  rum  a  fiavor  of  old  leather, 
which  the  Almighty  never  put  there,  but  which  is,  of 
course,  inserted  by  the  manufacturer  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  taste.  M.  d'Avenel  points  out  that  alcoholic 
liquors  really  contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  when  people  show  by  experiments  how 
injurious  alcohol  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  every- 
thing depends  on  how  it  is  taken  into  the  human  body. 
Thus  injections  of  pure  cold  water  into  the  veins  are 
highly  injurious,  while  one  can  swallow  with  impunity 
the  contents  of  a  viper's  poison-bags.  He  attributes  the 
decrease  of  drunkenness  in  England  entirely  to  the 
enormous  taxation  imposed  on  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  infiuence  of  temperance  societies.  Sim- 
ilarly he  attributes  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  France  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  population  to 
the  comparatively  light  taxation  of  those  liquors  in 
France.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor 
pays  a  duty  of  $100  in  England,  $65  in  Russia,  $50  in 
Holland,  $49  in  the  United  States,  and  only  $81  in 
France. 

COCAINE. 

M.  Dastre  writes  rather  a  technical  paper  on  this 
somewhat  disappointing  ansesthetic,  which  it  was 
thought  at  one  time  would  supersede  ether  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  rather  alarming  to  learn  that  its  employ- 
ment in  dentistry  has  led  many  dentists  to  use  the  drug 
on  themselves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  cocaino- 
maniacs  I  The  terrors  of  the  dentist's  chair  are  already 
sufficiently  great  without  the  added  fear  of  being  oper- 
ated on  by  one  who  may-— for  all  we  know— be  secretly 
devoted  to  the  abuse  of  cocaine,  the  charms  of  which 
apparently  rival  those  of  morphia.  Although  on  the 
whols  Qooaliie  is  disappointing,  because  its  effects  when 
it  is  mjected  hypodermically  vary  greatly  with  the  in. 
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dividaal,  it  can  neyertheless  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  a  large  number  of  common  surgical  operations, 
but  ODly  with  the  greatest  precantions  and  in  extremely 
weak  solutions. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  IN  PALESTINE. 

M.  Lamy  finishes  his  account  of  the  German  Emper- 
or^s  tour  with  some  discussion  of  its  results.  He  ex- 
plains William^s  desire  to  snatch  from  France  her 
ancient  protectorate  over  Catholics  of  whatever  nation 
in  the  East,  but  he  also  brings  prominently  forward 
the  Emperor's  successive  advances  to  the  Protestants, 
to  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  the  Jews,  dryly  suggesting 
that  the  congress  of  religions  has  found  refuge  in  the 
imperial  soul.  M.  I^amy,  as^might  have  l)een  expected, 
does  not  think  that  the  Emperor  has  l)ecn  succesHful  in 
his  designs.  Nowhere  have  the  Em|)eror's  advances 
been  met  so  coldly  as  by  the  various  iKxlies  of  Protes- 
tants, German,  English,  and  American,  who  have  no 
idea  of  ranging  theniHclves  under  the  hegemony  of 
William.  M.  Lamy  recalls  in  this  connection  the  affair 
of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  the  significant  absence  of 
Church  of  England  clergy  when  the  Enii)eror  opened 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Anglican  church  in  Jerusalem  about  the 
same  time,  as  a  rival  demonstration,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  whom  M.  Lamy  creates  for  the  occasion  an 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  .leruMilem  !  Briefly, 
M.  Lamy  believes  that  the  Emperor's  jmlicy  is  a  thor- 
oughly selfish  one,  and  that  the  various  religious  }x)die8 
he  has  courted  so  zealously  know  this  perfectly  well 
and  are  proof  against  his  blandishments. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MADAAiE  ADAM'S  review  continues  to  maintain 
its  standard  of  interest  and  importance,  and  her 
patriotism  is  no  whit  weakened,  but  rather  enhanced, 
by  recent  events. 

REVELATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

In  two  articles,  one  in  each  of  the  January  numbers, 
M.  de  Ganniers  claims  to  reveal  the  secret  negotiations 
relative  to  Cuba  from  1830  to  1898.  These  revelations, 
which  are  of  course  adduced  to  prove  the  shocking 
hypocrisy  of  "Uncle  Sam," are  based,  M.  de  Ganniers 
explains,  on  hitherto  unpublished  documents  preserved 
in  Madrid.  He  incidentally  pays  a  compliment  to 
British  colonial  methods  by  saying  that  when  the 
Spaniards  recovered  Cuba  by  the  peace  of  1768  they 
hardly  knew  it  again,  so  marvelously  had  the  Eng- 
lish improved  it  during  their  brief  ownership  of  eight 
months.  Practically  the  charge  against  the  United 
States  is  that  they  have  always  coveted  CuT)a,  and  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  Weyler  regime  merely  8erve<l  as 
an  excuse  for  seizing  the  island.  James  Monroe,  of 
Monroe  doctrine  fame,  approache<l  Spain  in  1822  with  a 
view  to  its  acquisition,  and  in  1825  an  undertaking  was 
given  that  at  any  rate  Cuba  should  not  be  ceded  to  any 
other  power  than  America.  Afterward  the  United 
States  made  an  attempt  to  buy  Cuba.  M.  de  Ganniers 
traces  the  coarse  of  the  negotiations  in  some  detail,  and 
he  represents  the  final  annexation  of  Cuba  as  the 
triumph  of  a  masterly  but  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  the 
reward  of  singular  foresight  and  ceaseless  vigilance. 

FRENCH  NAVAL  POLICY. 

Commandant  Chass^riaud  continues  his  series  on 
French  naval  policy  with  a  pessimistic  computation  of 


the  weakness  of  the  combined  French  and  Rnatlaa 
fleets  as  compared  with  the  British.  He  attrllmtes 
British  policy  over  Fashoda  to  a  clear  conscioumees  of 
naval  superiority,  declares  that  the  French  fleet  has 
been  built  on  a  radically  false  theory,  and  anticipates 
that  the  inferiority  of  France  in  this  respect  will  increase 
rather  tlian  diminish,  as  England  Is  determined  to  re- 
main mistress  of  the  sea  at  any  cost. 

MADAME  ADAM  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

It  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  1896  which  Madame 
Adam  draws  for  her  readers.  She  sees  America  mili- 
tarized ;  England  imperialistic  ;  the  Russian  autocracy 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  in  favor  of  peace  ;  the  Lu- 
theran German  Emperor  traveling  to  Palestine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  section  of  his  kingdom  and  un- 
der the  friendly  protection  of  the  Crescent ;  the  Slar 
empire  of  Austria  allowing  itself  to  be  oppressed  and 
ruled  by  a  group  of  Germans  devot-ed  to  Berlin  ChauTin- 
ism;  Italy  allied  with  England,  while  the  latter  proclaima 
her  policy  of  grab,  and  France  forced  by  the  hypocrl^ 
of  Anglo-Saxon  hunmnitarianism  to  defend  her  very  ez- 
ist-ence.  She  regards  the  Lil)eral  party  in  England  as- 
split  into  fragments,  most  of  its  former  chief  tains  being 
occupied  in  trying  to  l)eat  the  imperialist  tom-tom 
louder  than  the  Tories.  In  the  second  January  number 
she  returns  to  tlie  charge,  persisting  in  regarding  thfr 
attitude  of  England  toward  France  as  full  of  menace- 
and  fin'-eating  aggression.  As  for  the  German  Em- 
peror, *Mie  likes  to  live  like  an  Englishman;  he  has> 
p]nglish  tastes,  and  he  loves  England  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  envies  and  imitates  her.  He  would  give  hia 
army  for  the  English  fieet:  he  would  prefer  a  win  for 
his  yaclit  at  Cowes  to  any  diplomatic  success,  no  mat- 
ter where."  A  Russian  friend  of  Madame  Adam's  haa 
been  trying  to  persuade  her  tliat  as  things  are  It  would 
l)e  in  every  way  In^tter  for  France  to  ally  herself  with 
England  and  Russia  against  Germany.  But  she  is  not- 
convinced,  regarding  it  as  France^s  mission  to  oppose 
the  British  ambition  to  ''Britishize''  the  world.  Sh» 
even  declares  that  Mr.  Stead  preaches  humanitarlaD 
principles  in  onler  that  the  Dum-Dum  bullets  and  the 
odious  and  cruel  massacres  may  be  forgotten  amid  th» 
voices  of  innumerable  Englishmen  proclaiming  th» 
beauty  of  arl)itration,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
the  admirable  idea  of  a  ^' war  against  war.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  lie  mentioned  some  curlom 
letters  of  I^ouis  XVIII.  to  his  minister  Decases,  edited 
by  M.  Ernest  Daudet ;  a  study  of  M.  Edouard  Rod  and 
his  works  by  M.  Prozor  ;  a  charming  little  study  of  a. 
poor  bourgeois  family— father,  mother,  and  tlire» 
children— by  M.  Rasco ;  and  two  papers  on  literary 
style  by  M.  Albalat. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  RcvMC  de  Paris  is  scarcely  so  interestlDg  aa 
usual  this  time. 
M.  D^P^stoumelles  de  Constant  urges  in  the  first  Jan- 
uary numl)er  the  aTK>lition  of  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  French  Chaml>er.  It  was  instituted,  he 
says,  imme<l lately  after  the  war,  when  Algeria  waa  the 
only  colony  of  any  importance  ;  and  now  ICadagasour, 
Tonquin,  Annam,  the  Congo,  Ohock,  Tunis,  Dahom^i 
the  French  Soudan,  New  Caledonia,  and  others  may  d#> 
mand  in  their  turn  the  right  of  sending  representatti 
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to  PMrltement.  11  de  Constant  objects  to  the  system 
because,  in  his  opinion,  it  forms  an  insurmonntable  ob- 
stacle to  reform  and  destroys  independent  initiative. 
He  regretfully  admits  that  the  colonies  have  hitherto 
famished  nothing  but  hopes.  The  remedy  is  organiza- 
tion. The  elections  in  most  of  the  colonies  are  farcical, 
the  native  chiefs  bringing  up  the  voters,  who  have  not 
the  remotest  notion  what  they  are  doing.  In  the  little 
bit  of  India  which  belongs  to  France  the  electorate 
num^jiers  78,591,  of  whom  only  500  are  French  or  Euro- 
peans, while  72,828  are  natives  not  subject  to  French 
la?F8,  not  speaking  French  and  knowing  nothing  of 
French  customs  1  Of  course  agents  manage  the  whole 
business,  and  the  candidates  need  not  leave  Paris.  The 
amusing  part  of  it  is  that  though  scarcely  anybody 
troubles  to  record  his  vote,  the  urns  are  always  found 
to  contain  many  thousands  of  ballots.  Naturally  the 
success  of  England  with  her  colonies  is  appealed  to  as 
an  argument  against  colonial  representation,  as  is  also 
the  fkct  that  both  Spain  and  Portugal  had  colonial  rep- 
resentatives in  their  parliaments. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  some  curi- 
ous notes  taken  by  Gen.  Baron  Grourgaud  of  his 
conversations  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ;  M.  Lavisse, 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  now  printed,  appeals  to  the  youth  of 
France  to  effect  that  imion  of  which  she  stands  in  such 
need  ;  and  some  historically  important  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Comte  de  Blacas,  the  con- 
fidant of  Ixrais  XVIIL,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
just  before  and  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Nuovo  Antologia  (January  1)  has  identified 
itself  with  the  peace  crusade  not  only  by  reprint- 
ing several  pages  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead^s  article  on  Nich- 
olas II.  from  the  Beview  of  Reviews,  but  by  publish- 
ing an  admirable  article  by  Professor  Chiappelli,  of 
Naples,  on  "  The  Czar's  Proposals." 

I^.  Mazzini,  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (January 
16)  disposes  convincingly  of  a  Bryonic  legend.  Qutside 
a  cave  near  Portovenere  a  marble  slab  testifies  that  on 
that  spot  Byron  conceived  his  poem,  "The  CJorsair,'' 
and  that  he  swam  across  the  bay  from  Portovenere  to 
Lerici.  This  is  the  adopted  tradition  of  the  country- 
side. Unfortunately  "The  Corsair'' was  written  eight 
years  before  the  earliest  date  at  which  Byron  could 
possibly  have  visited  the  bay,  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  was  actually  at  Lerici  was  in  the  late  autunm^ 
when  he  was  detained  there,  as  he  himself  relates  in  a 
letter,  for  four  days  by  illness  and  acute  rheumatism. 
Dr.  Mazzini  suggests  that  the  local  municipality  should 
remove  the  misleading  inscription. 

The  Civiltd  CattoUca  (January  7)  has  a  useful  arti- 
cle explaining  clearly  the  theological  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  respect  to  relics,  so  habitually  misundex^ 
ctood  by  Protestants.  The  author  makes  it  plain  that 
there  can  be  no  divine  certainty  concerning  the  autiien- 
ticity  of  relics ;  there  can  only  be  human  certainty^ 
arrived  at  by  ordinary  human  methods.  Consequently 
ft  is  never  "  of  faith  "  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  at 
any  particular  relic,  nor,  we  may  add,  of  any  miracle 
Oataide  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  'case  of  false  reUoi^ 
although  sentiment  is  naturally  much  snocked  at  the 
notion  of  their  falseness,  the  Chorcn  can  aXtocd  to  be 


philosophical,  for  the  sole  object  of  the  outward  vener- 
ation of  relics  being  to  stimulate  the  soul  to  greater 
devotion  to  the  saint  represented,  the  action  on  our 
part  is  as  praiseworthy  and  may  be  as  beneficial  as  if 
the  relics  were  genuine.  In  "Evolution  and  Dogma" 
the  controversy  is  continued  with  the  Rassegna  Naziortr 
ale,  which  has  recently  made  itself  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  evolutionary  theories  put  forward  by  the  American 
Dr.  Zahm  and  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newport.  To 
evolution  in  any  shape  or  form  the  Jesuit  organ  opposes 
a  stem  front.  Meanwhile  the  Rassegna  (January  16) 
reaffirms  its  attitude  and  expounds  in  further  detail 
the  opinions  held  by  Dr.  Zahm. 


TILSKUEREN. 
i  i  nniLSKUEREN"  for  January  is  a  good  number, 
i  opening  with  a  long  criticism  by  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes  on  "French  Lyrists"  ffom  Lamartine  to  Ver- 
laine.  The  category  includes  Victor  Hugo,  Th6ophile 
Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  Heredia,  who  is  a  Span- 
iard bom  in  Cuba  and  married  to  a  French  lady.  He 
is  now  living  in  Paris,  where  his  house  is  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  younger  bards  and  Utt&ratcurs  of  the  day, 
his  eldest  daughter  being  herself  a  poetess  and  married 
to  a  poet— Henri  de  Regnier,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
younger  symbolistic  school.  Of  Verlaine,  Dr.  Brandes 
says  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  article  : 

"Here  is  Lamartine's  old  tunefulness  revived.  And 
yet  in  spirit  Verlaine  reminds  one  not  at  all  of  the 
sound  and  refined  Lamartine,  while  personally  there 
could  surely  be  no  one  less  reminiscent  of  a  grand 
seigneur  than  this  poor  bohemian  who  lived  out  his 
life  in  garret  and  caf^  in  evil  houses  and  hospitals, 
drink-sodden  and  diseased.  No  ;  one  must  turn  back 
past  Alfred  de  Musset  to  the  very  well-spring  of  French 
poetry— to  its  very  ancestor,  to  find  the  origin  of  Ver- 
laine. Less  fresh,  less  sound  and  great,  but  to  the  full 
as  poetical,  as  naive  and  more  depraved,  he  is  descend- 
ed from  Frangois  Villon,  that  great  Jail-bird,  that 
genuine  vagabond  and  genuine  genius.  Verlaine  is 
Villon  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  dying  nineteenth 
century." 

Julius  Lange  contributes  an  article  on  "The. Jewish 
Antipathy  to  Pictures."  While  in  all  the  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean— in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt— countless  pictures  and  images  of  the 
human  form  might  be  found,  there  was  one  race  of 
people,  he  tells  us,  who  had  a  deeply  rooted  objection  to 
such  works  of  art  and  would  on  no  account  tolerate 
them  in  their  towns  or  country.  These  were  the  Jews. 
Not  only  were  they  averse  to  their  existence  in  their 
midst,  but  they  could  not  tolerate  that  any  such  pic- 
tures or  statues  should  be  brought  into  their  land  from 
neighboring  countries,  and  a  traveler  in  days  of  old 
would  have  been  startled  on  entering  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  utter  and  complete  absence  of  any  sort  of 
imagery  of  the  human  form.  He  would  not  have  found 
80  much  as  a  doll  for  a  child.  The  only  pictures  of  the 
kind,  and  these  the  Jews  were  forced  to  tolerate,  were 
the  imperial  portraits  on  the  Roman  coins,  but  even  these 
occasioned  them  deep  pangs  of  conscience.  On  their 
own  coins  were  no  such  portraits  nor  any  sort  of  picture 
of  the  human  figure.  Jewish  monuments  prove  that 
they  had  no  such  scruples  about  the  imagery  of  plants 
or  dead  things,  real  or  symbolical.  There  were,  indeed, 
plenty  of  beautifol  (^pedmeoa  of  this  class  of  art  in 
JeraaaleiiL 
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dividual,  it  can  nevertheless  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  a  large  number  of  common  surgical  operations, 
but  only  with  the  greatest  precautions  and  in  extremely 
weak  solutions. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  IN  PALESTINE. 

M.  Lamy  finishes  his  account  of  the  German  Emper- 
or's tour  with  some  discussion  of  its  results.  He  ex- 
plains William's  desire  to  snatch  from  France  her 
ancient  protectorate  over  Catholics  of  whatever  nation 
in  the  East,  but  he  also  brings  prominently  forward 
the  Emperor's  successive  advances  to  the  Protestants, 
to  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  the  Jews,  dryly  suggesting 
that  the  congress  of  religions  has  found  refuge  in  the 
imperial  soul.  M.  Lamy,  as*might  have  been  expected, 
does  not  think  that  the  Emperor  has  been  successful  in 
his  designs.  Nowhere  have  the  Emperor's  advances 
been  met  so  coldly  as  by  the  various  bodies  of  Protes- 
tants, German,  English,  and  American,  who  have  no 
idea  of  ranging  themselves  under  the  hegemony  of 
William.  M.  I^amy  recalls  in  this  connection  the  affair 
of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  the  significant  absence  of 
Church  of  England  clergy  when  the  Emperor  opened 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Anglican  church  in  Jerusalem  about  the 
same  time,  as  a  rival  demonstration,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  whom  M.  Lamy  creates  for  the  occasion  an 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Jerusalem !  Briefly, 
M.  Lamy  believes  that  the  Emperor's  policy  is  a  thor- 
oughly selfish  one,  and  that  the  various  religious  bodies 
he  has  courted  so  zealously  know  this  perfectly  well 
and  are  proof  against  his  blandishments. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MADAAiE  ADAPTS  review  continues  to  maintain 
its  standard  of  interest  and  importance,  and  her 
patriotism  is  no  whit  weakened,  but  rather  enhanced, 
by  recent  events. 

REVELATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

In  two  articles,  one  in  each  of  the  January  numbers, 
M.  de  Ganniers  claims  to  reveal  the  secret  negotiations 
relative  to  Cuba  from  1830  to  1898.  These  revelations, 
which  are  of  course  adduced  to  prove  the  shocking 
hypocrisy  of  "Uncle  Sam," are  based,  M.  de  Ganniers 
explains,  on  hitherto  unpublished  documents  preserved 
in  Madrid.  He  incidentally  pays  a  compliment  to 
British  colonial  methods  by  saying  that  when  the 
Spaniards  recovered  Cuba  by  the  peace  of  1768  they 
hardly  knew  it  again,  so  marvelously  had  the  Eng- 
lish improved  it  during  their  brief  ownership  of  eight 
months.  Practically  the  charge  against  the  United 
States  is  that  they  have  always  coveted  Cuba,  and  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  Weyler  r6gim<i  merely  servetl  as 
an  excuse  for  seizing  tlie  island.  James  Monroe,  of 
Monroe  doctrine  fame,  approached  Spain  in  1822  with  a 
view  to  its  acquisition,  and  in  1825  an  undertaking  was 
given  that  at  any  rate  Cuba  should  not  be  ceded  to  any 
other  power  than  America.  Afterward  the  United 
States  made  an  attempt  to  buy  Cuba.  M.  de  Ganniers 
traces  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in  some  detail,  and 
he  represents  the  final  annexation  of  Cuba  as  the 
triumph  of  a  masterly  but  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  the 
reward  of  singular  foresight  and  ceaseless  vigilance. 

FRENCH  NAVAL  POLICY. 

Commandant  Chassdriaud  continues  his  series  on 
French  naval  policy  with  a  pessimistic  computation  of 


the  weakness  of  the  combined  French  and  RnssUm 
fleets  as  compared  with  the  British.  He  attributes 
British  policy  over  Fashoda  to  a  clear  consciousnees  of 
naval  superiority,  declares  that  the  French  fleet  has 
been  built  on  a  radically  false  theory,  and  anticipates 
that  the  inferiority  of  France  in  this  respect  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  as  England  is  determined  to  re> 
main  mistress  of  the  sea  at  any  cost. 

MADAME  ADAM  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

It  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  1896  which  Madame 
Adam  draws  for  her  readers.  She  sees  America  mili- 
tarized ;  England  imperialistic  ;  the  Russian  autocracy 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  in  favor  of  peace  ;  the  Lur 
theran  German  Emperor  traveling  to  Palestine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  section  of  his  kingdom  and  un- 
der the  friendly  protection  of  the  Crescent ;  the  Slav 
empire  of  Austria  allowing  itself  to  be  oppressed  and 
ruled  by  a  group  of  Germans  devoted  to  Berlin  Chauvin- 
ism ;  Italy  allied  with  England,  while  the  latter  proclaims 
her  policy  of  grab,  and  France  forced  by  the  hypocrisy 
of  Anglo-Saxon  humanitarianism  to  defend  her  very  ex- 
istence. She  regards  the  Liberal  party  in  England  as 
split  into  fragments,  most  of  its  former  chieftains  being 
occupied  in  trying  to  beat  the  imperialist  tom-tom 
louder  than  the  Tories.  In  the  second  January  number 
she  returns  to  the  charge,  persisting  in  regarding  the 
attitude  of  England  toward  France  as  full  of  menace 
and  firt'-eating  aggression.  As  for  the  Grerman  Em- 
peror, ''he  likes  to  live  like  an  Englishman;  he  has 
English  tastes,  and  he  loves  England  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  envies  and  imitates  her.  He  would  give  his 
army  for  the  English  fleet:  he  would  prefer  a  win  for 
his  yacht  at  Cowes  to  any  diplomatic  success,  no  mat- 
ter where.''  A  Russian  friend  of  Madame  Adam's  has- 
been  trying  to  persuade  her  that  as  things  are  it  would 
be  in  every  way  better  for  France  to  ally  herself  with 
England  and  Russia  against  Germany.  But  she  is  not 
convinced,  regarding  it  as  France's  mission  to  oppose 
the  British  ambition  to  ''Britishize"  the  world.  Sh» 
even  declares  that  Mr.  Stead  preaches  humanitarian 
principles  in  onler  that  the  Dum-Dum  bullets  and  the 
odious  and  cruel  massacres  may  be  forgotten  amid  th» 
voices  of  innumerable  Englishmen  proclaiming  tb» 
beauty  of  arbitration,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
the  admirable  idea  of  a  ''war  against  war." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  some  curiou* 
letters  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  minister  Decazes,  edited 
by  M.  Ernest  Daudet ;  a  study  of  M.  Edouard  Rod  and 
his  works  by  M.  Prozor  ;  a  charming  little  study  of  ik 
poor  bourgeota  family— father,  mother,  and  thre» 
children— by  M.  Rasco ;  and  two  papers  on  literary 
style  by  M.  Albalat. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Rcvtic  de  Parts  is  scarcely  so  interesting  as- 
usual  this  time. 
M.  D'Estoumelles  de  Constant  urges  in  the  first  Jtli- 
nary  numl)er  the  abolition  of  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  French  Chamber.  It  was  instituted,  he 
says,  immediately  after  the  war,  when  Algeria  was  the 
only  colony  of  any  importance  ;  and  now  ICadagasour, 
Tonquin,  Annam,  the  Congo,  Obock,  Tunis,  Dahomey, 
the  French  Soudan,  New  Caledonia,  and  others  may  de* 
mand  in  their  turn  the  right  of  sending  representatt^ 
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to  Parliament.  M.  de  Constant  objects  to  the  system 
becanse,  In  his  opinion,  it  forms  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  reform  and  destroys  independent  initiative. 
He  regretfully  admits  that  the  colonies  have  hitherto 
furnished  nothing  but  hopes.  The  remedy  is  organiza- 
tion. The  elections  in  most  of  the  colonies  are  farcical, 
the  native  chiefs  bringing  up  the  voters,  who  have  not 
the  remotest  notion  what  they  are  doing.  In  the  little 
bit  of  India  which  belongs  to  France  the  electorate 
numl^iers  70,591,  of  whom  only  560  are  French  or  Euro- 
peans, while  72,828  are  natives  not  subject  to  French 
laws,  not  speaking  French  and  knowing  nothing  of 
French  customs  I  Of  course  agents  manage  the  whole 
business,  and  the  candidates  need  not  leave  Paris.  The 
amusing  part  of  it  is  that  though  scarcely  anybody 
troubles  to  record  his  vote,  the  urns  are  always  found 
to  contain  many  thousands  of  ballots.  Naturally  the 
success  of  England  with  her  colonies  is  appealed  to  as 
an  argument  against  colonial  representation,  as  is  also 
the  fact  that  both  Spain  and  Portugal  had  colonial  rep- 
resentatives in  their  parliaments. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  some  curi- 
ous notes  taken  by  Gen.  Baron  Grourgaud  of  his 
conversations  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ;  M.  Lavisse, 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  now  printed,  appeals  to  the  youth  of 
France  to  effect  that  union  of  which  she  stands  in  such 
need  ;  and  some  historically  important  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Comte  de  Blacas,  the  con- 
fidant of  Louis  XYIIL,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
just  before  and  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Nuovo  Antologia  (January  1)  has  identified 
itself  with  the  peace  crusade  not  only  by  reprint- 
ing several  pages  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead^s  article  on  Nich- 
olas II.  from  the  Beview  of  Reviews,  but  by  publish- 
ing an  admirable  article  by  Professor  Chiappelli,  of 
Naples,  on  '*  The  Czar's  Proposals." 

Dr.  Mazadni,  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (January 
16)  disposes  convincingly  of  a  Bryonic  legend.  Qutside 
a  cave  near  Portovenere  a  marble  slab  testifies  that  on 
that  spot  Byron  conceived  his  poem,  **The  Corsair," 
and  that  he  swam  across  the  bay  from  Portovenere  to 
Lerici.  This  is  the  adopted  tradition  of  the  country- 
side. Unfortunately  "The  Corsair"  was  written  eight 
years  before  the  earliest  date  at  which  Byron  could 
possibly  have  visited  the  bay,  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  was  actually  at  Lerici  was  in  the  late  autunm, 
when  he  was  detained  there,  as  he  himself  relates  in  a 
letter,  for  four  days  by  illness  and  acute  rheumatism. 
Dr.  Mazsini  suggests  that  the  local  municipality  should 
remove  the  misleading  inscription. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (January  7)  has  a  useful  arti- 
cle explaining  clearly  the  theologicai  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  respect  to  relics,  so  habitually  misundex^ 
stood  by  Protestants.  The  author  makes  it  plain  that 
there  can  be  no  divine  certainty  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  relics ;  there  can  only  be  human  certainty, 
arrived  at  by  ordinary  human  methods.  Consequently 
ft  is  never  ''of  faith  "  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  ctf 
any  particular  relic,  nor,  we  may  add,  of  any  miracle 
eataide  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  *case  of  fidse  relica» 
although  sentiment  is  naturally  much  snocked  at  the 
notion  of  their  falseness,  tint  Uhoicn  can  attora  to  be 


philosophical,  for  the  sole  object  of  the  outward  vener- 
ation of  relics  being  to  stimulate  the  soul  to  greater 
devotion  to  the  saint  represented,  the  action  on  our 
part  is  as  praiseworthy  and  may  be  as  beneficial  as  if 
the  relics  were  genuine.  In  ''Evolution  and  Dogma" 
the  controversy  is  continued  with  the  Rassegna  Nazion- 
ale, which  has  recently  made  itself  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  evolutionary  theories  put  forward  by  the  American 
Dr.  Zahm  and  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newport.  To 
evolution  in  any  shape  or  form  the  Jesuit  organ  opposes 
a  stem  front.  Meanwhile  the  Rassegna  (January  16) 
reaffirms  its  attitude  and  expounds  in  further  detail 
the  opinions  held  by  Dr.  Zahm. 


TILSKUEREN. 

<  i  npiLSKUEREN"  for  January  is  a  good  number, 
X  opening  with  a  long  criticism  by  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes  on  "French  Lyrists"  fi'om  Lamartine  to  Ver- 
laine.  The  category  includes  Victor  Hugo,  Th6ophile 
Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  Heredia,  who  is  a  Span- 
iard born  in  Cuba  and  married  to  a  French  lady.  He 
is  now  living  in  Paris,  where  his  house  is  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  younger  bards  and  litt&rateurs  of  the  day, 
his  eldest  daughter  being  herself  a  poetess  and  married 
to  a  poet— Henri  de  Regnier,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
younger  symbolistic  school.  Of  Verlaine,  Dr.  Brandes 
says  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  article  : 

"Here  is  Lamar  tine's  old  tunefulness  revived.  And 
yet  in  spirit  Verlaine  reminds  one  not  at  all  of  the 
sound  and  refined  Lamartine,  while  personally  there 
could  surely  be  no  one  less  reminiscent  of  a  grand 
seigneur  than  this  poor  bohemian  who  lived  out  his 
life  in  garret  and  caf^^  in  evil  houses  and  hospitals, 
drink-sodden  and  diseased.  No  ;  one  must  turn  back 
past  Alfred  de  Musset  to  the  very  well-spring  of  French 
poetry— to  its  very  ancestor,  to  find  the  origin  of  Ver- 
laine. Less  fresh,  less  sound  and  great,  but  to  the  full 
as  poetical,  as  naive  and  more  depraved,  he  is  descend- 
ed from  Francois  Villon,  that  great  jail-bird,  that 
genuine  vagabond  and  genuine  genius.  Verlaine  is 
Villon  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  dying  nineteenth 
century." 

Julius  Lange  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Jewish 
Antipathy  to  Pictures."  While  in  all  the  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean— in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt— countless  pictures  and  images  of  the 
human  form  might  be  found,  there  was  one  race  of 
people,  he  tells  us,  who  had  a  deeply  rooted  objection  to 
such  works  of  art  and  would  on  no  account  tolerate 
them  in  their  towns  or  country.  These  were  the  Jews. 
Not  only  were  they  averse  to  their  existence  in  their 
midst,  but  they  could  not  tolerate  that  any  such  pic- 
tures or  statues  should  be  brought  into  their  land  from 
neighboring  countries,  and  a  traveler  in  days  of  old 
would  have  been  startled  on  entering  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  utter  and  complete  absence  of  any  sort  of 
imagery  of  the  human  form.  He  would  not  have  found 
80  much  as  a  doll  for  a  child.  The  only  pictures  of  the 
kind,  and  these  the  Jews  were  forced  to  tolerate,  were 
the  imperial  portraits  on  the  Roman  coins,  but  even  these 
occasioned  them  deep  pangs  of  conscience.  On  their 
own  coins  were  no  such  portraits  nor  any  sort  of  picture 
of  the  human  figure.  Jewish  monuments  prove  that 
they  had  no  such  scruples  about  the  imagery  of  plants 
or  dead  things,  real  or  symbolical.  There  were,  indeed, 
plenty  of  beautiful  qiecimens  of  this  class  of  art  in 
JemsaleiiL 
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HISTORY,  TRAVEL,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  Story  of  France.  By  Thomas  K.  Watson.  Vol.  I., 
8vo,  pp.  727.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.50. 

It  was  once  the  well-established  custom  of  Frencli  polit- 
ical and  social  reformers  to  write  a  history  of  France  with  a 
view  to  making  the  story  of  their  country's  political  vicissi- 
tudes demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  the  rem- 
edies which  they  themselves  had  invented.  French  history 
appeals  greatly  to  the  mind  of  the  political  idealist  or  Uto- 
pian reformer.  The  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia, 
In  retelling  the  story  of  France  from  early  times  down  to 
the  domination  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  not,  of  course, 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  tlie  so-called  scientific  historian  of 
our  day,  and  he  makes  no  use  of  the  historian's  methods. 
What  Mr.  Watson  has  done  is  to  read  thoroughly  the  access- 
ible and  standard  books  until  the  whole  course  of  French 
history  had  become  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  the  great  per- 
sonalities have  lived  and  moved  before  his  imagination  with 
Just  as  much  vividness  as,  for  example,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Grover  Cleveland,  William  J.  Bryan  or 
Admiral  Dewey.  Having  thus  for  his  own  purposes  mas- 
tered French  history,  Mr.  Watson  proceeds  to  tell  us  the 
story.  We  were  aware  that  Mr.  Watson  had,  for  a  good 
while,  been  engaged  upon  this  task ;  and  no  one  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  career  and  was  familiar  with  his  written  and  spo- 
ken style  could  for  a  moment  doubt  Mr.  Watson's  ability  to 
produce  a  noteworthy  result.  The  first  volume  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  thus 
covering  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  second  volume 
will  deal  with  the  French  Revolution  and  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon. Mr.  Watson's  narrative  has  some  of  the  breeziness  of 
Mark  Twain's ''  American  Yankee  at  the  Court  of;  King  Ar- 
thur." There  was  grim  earnestness  and  conviction  under 
the  garb  of  humor  and  satire  in  Mark  Twain's  attack  upon 
English  feudal  institutions.  *'Tom"  Watson,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  writes  of  French  monarchical  and  feudal 
periods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  political  and  social  faith 
of  the  eloquent  leader  of  the  Georgia  Populists.  There  is 
something  in  the  style  and  method  that  reminds  one  at  times 
of  Garlyle,  and  at  other  times  of  Victor  Hugo ;  but  there  is 
no  conscious  imitation  on  Mr.  Watson's  part,  and  no  strain- 
ing after  effect.  The  calm  reader  might  have  preferred  a 
less  turbulent  style,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  Jerky  short 
IMiragraphs,  in  favor  of  something  a  little  less  declamatory 
and  high-keyed.  But  Mr.  Watson  has,  in  any  case,  made  a 
book  that  will  be  read  and  that  interprets  French  history,^ 
whether  always  accurately  or  not— with  a  strong  and  log- 
ical grasp. 

Spain  :  Its  Greatness  and  Decay  (1479-1788).  By  Martin 
A.  S.  Hume.  With  an  Introduction  by  Eklward 
Armstrong.  12mo,  pp.  470.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    $1 .50. 

Mr.  Hume's  volume  on  Spain  (which  appears  in  the 
**  Cambridge  Historical  Series,"  edited  by  Professor  Pro- 
thero  of  Edinburgh)  appears  at  a  particularly  opportune 
moment.  It  deals  with  the  three  centuries  in  whicli  Spain's 
greatest  glory  was  attained,  and  in  which  all  the  elements 
of  Spain's  decay  made  their  full  appearan(;o.  Mr.  Hume 
has  edited  the  Calendars  of  Spanish  State  Fapers,  and  writ- 
ten other  well-known  worlui  dealing  with  epochs  in  Spanish 
history. 

Campaigning  in  Cnb&    By  G^rge  Kennan.    12mo,  pp^ 
269.    New  Yorx. :  The  Oeatury  Company.    $hSO^ 
Mr.Reiuiaaift  lecnrb  co  um»  (Auiooit  from  CobadiuaiR 


the  war  with  Spain  attracted  the  attention  of  the  coontrj 
and  won  deserved  commendation.  Mr.  Kennan  told  about 
conditions  in  our  army  as  he  saw  them,  and  criticised  the 
management  without  fear  or  favor.  The  material  that  h» 
contributed  to  the  OuthtoH^  with  revisions  and  a  great  deal 
of  now  matter,  forms  the  basis  of  a  book  Just  published  by 
the  Century  Company.  Mr.  Kennan's  powers  as  a  dMcrip- 
tive  writer,  to  which  was  due  the  extraordinary  success  of 
his  Siberian  papers  matiy  years  ago,  have  not  forsaken  him 
in  the  least,  as  this  narrative  of ""  Campaigning  in  Cuba** 
amply  demonstrates.  Above  all,  Mr.  Kennan's  well-known 
diligence  and  highly-trained  intelligence  in  securing  infor- 
mation give  ))ermanent  value  to  his  work. 

The  "Maine."  An  Account  of  Her  Destruction  in 
Havana  Harbor.  By  Charles  D.  Sigsbee.  12mo^ 
pp.  270.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.   $1.60. 

The  Century  Company  very  fittingly  commemorate  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Maiiic's  destruction  by  the  publica* 
tion  in  a  handsome  volume  of  Captain  Slgsbee's  personal 
narrative,  including  a  description  of  the  ship,  an  account  of 
her  trip  to  Havana,  the  exchange  of  official  courtesiee  on 
arrival  there,  the  week's  stay  in  Havana  Harbor,  a  vivid  de» 
scription  of  the  explosion  and  the  escape  of  the  survivors 
from  the  wreck,  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  wrecking  operations,  and  the  official  Inqolrsr. 
Captain  Sigsbee  presents  his  own  reasons  for  the  belief  thai 
the  explosion  was  due  to  external  causes.  The  volume  !e 
profusely  illustrated. 

Cartoons  of  the  Simnish- American  War.  By  **Bart.* 
Paper,  4to.  Minneapolis :  Journal  Printing  Com- 
pany.   25  cents. 

The  Tribune  Cartoon  Book.  By  R.  C.  Bowman.  Fft> 
per,  4to.    Minneapolis :  The  Tribune  Company.    2(( 

cents. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Review  of  Reviews  holds  the 
political  cartoons  that  appear  in  the  MinneapoUB  Journal  and 
the  MinneapolU  Tribune  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  has  reproduced  them.  Mr.  Charlea 
L.  Bartholomew  of  the  Journal,  whose  work  is  signed 
*'  Bart.,"  has  not  merely  a  very  ingenious  and  ready  penofl« 
but  he  lias  a  remarkable  political  instinct  that  makee  hie 
drawings  to  a  very  unusual  extent  valuable  as  elucidating  a 
situation  or  reinforcing  an  editorial  position  or  point  o( 
view.  Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  IVtimne,  has  a  method  of  dzan^ 
ing  that  is  distinctly  his  own;  but  his  conception  of  tilt 
function  of  the  cartoonist  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew. There  is  staying  quality  in  the  work  of  these  two  oav^ 
toonists,  because  they  study  the  news,  are  in  sympaUiy  with 
their  editors,  show  convictions  of  their  own,  and  aim  to  make 
their  cartoons  a  help  to  the  quick  comprehension  of  a  sltlia- 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  argument  for  the  side  of  the 
question  that  they  iMilieve  to  be  sound.  In  the  technloel 
artistic  quality  of  their  work  there  is  still  room  for  improve 
ment :  but  in  this  fegard  both  have  sho^ii  rapid  and  steady 
progress. 

Fighting  for  Humanity  ;  or.  Camp  and  Quarter^Deok* 
By  Oliver  Otis  Howard.  12mo,  pp.  237.  New  YoA  t 
F.  Tennyson  Neely.    $1.25. 

General  Howard,  in  this  volume,  tells  the  storj  of  tte 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign  in  the  army  camps  last 
This  was  a  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  physical  and ; 
lal^  as  well  as  of  the  9pirltual  needs  of  the  8oldlen« 
General  Howard  was  one  of   the   commanding 
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The  Philippine  Islands.  By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala.  8vo, 
pp.  342.  New  York  :  Continental  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $2.50. 

An  historical  and  social  study  of  the  Philippines  by  a  cul- 
tured and  traveled  native  of  Manila  is  truly  a  novelty  in  our 
literature.  Mr.  Lala  began  the  collection  of  data  for  a  his- 
tory of  his  native  land  many  years  ago.  At  that  time  he 
had  access  to  the  official  archives  in  Manila.  After  his  ban- 
ishment by  the  Spaniards  in  1887  he  continued  his  intimate 
relations  with  leading  Filipinos,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  events  in  the  archipelago  up  to  the  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  1808.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  describe 
the  islands  and  their  people.  The  volume  just  published  is 
the  fruit  of  Mr.  Lala^s  devoted  labors.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  reproductions  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author.    The  work  is  to  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober. 
12mo,pp.  290.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Ober's  personal  icnowledge  of  our  new  West  Indian 
acquisition  is  intimate  and  of  many  years'  standing.  As 
long  ago  as  in  1880  he  had  visited  every  part  of  the  island 
and  later,  as  commissioner  for  the  World's  Fair  of  1893,  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. His  book  is  therefore  authoritative.  It  is  provided 
with  interesting  illustrations  and  a  good  map.  Mr.  Ober  re- 
tains the  original  Spanish  orthography,  ''Puerto  Rico," 
instead  of  the  Portuguese  "'Porto,"  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  War  Department  adheres  to  the 
latter.  For  the  American  business  man  seeking  light  on 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  our  new  possession  Mr. 
Ober^s  book  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  information. 

The  Porto  Rico  of  To-day.  By  Albert  Gardner  Robin- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  254.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner^s 
Sons.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  pleasant  **  pen-pictures  " 
of  the  Porto  Ricans  and  their  country  made  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  during  the  three 
months  ending  in  the  capitulation  of  October  18,  last. 
Photographic  Ulustrations  and  several  maps  are  supplied  by 
the  publishers. 

America  in  Hawaii.  By  Edmund  Janes  Carpenter. 
16mo,  pp.  286.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  convenient  and  readable  history  of  the  growth  of 
American  influence  and  sentiment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
during  the  past  century  which  has  found  its  culmination  in 
annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  Imperial  Republic.  By  James  C.  Fernald.  12mo, 
pp.  192.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
75  cents. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  is  an  expansionist,— and  an 
expansionist  who  clearly  marks  the  distinction  between 
** imperialism"  and  expansion.  Mr.  Fernald  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  dangers  of  an  expansion  policy  are  not  such 
as  should  deter  this  country  from  adopting  such  a  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  material  advantages 
that  lie  along  the  line  of  national  expansion.  His  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  original,  suggestive,  and  highly  pertinent. 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Codman  Ropes. 
Part  II.,  The  Campaigns  of  1862.  8vo,  pp.  487.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Ropes'  skill  as  a  narrator  of  military  history  has 
been  frequently  tested.  Utilizing  the  abundant  materials 
made  accessible  by  the  publication  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  War  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Ropes  is  able  to  im- 
part to  his  narrative  an  element  of  personal  interest  in 
the  commanders  on  both  sides.  The  letters,  dispatches, 
and  reports  of  officers  in  the  field  have  been  extensively 
drawn  upon.  Some  of  the  author^s  criticisms  and  conclu* 
sions  regarding  particular  campaigns  will  be  resented  by 


partisans  and  admirers  of  the  leaders  censured,  but  the 
great  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole  will  not  be  questioned. 
It  sifts  out  and  makes  available  for  the  general  reader  a 
great  mass  of  information  which  he  could  not  easily  glean 
for  himself,  even  from  the  published  documents. 

The  American  Revolution.  By  Sir  George  Otto  Tre- 
velyan.  Part  I.,  1766-1776.  8vo,  pp.447.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $8. 

Perhaps  no  living  Englishman  is  better  qualified  to 
write  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  than  the 
author  of '*  The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox."  It 
was  from  the  purpose  to  complete  the  account  of  the  life  of 
Fox  from  the  point  at  which  he  dropped  it  eighteen  years 
ago  that  the  historical  studies  resulting  in  the  present  work 
took  their  original  impulse.  The  story  of  Fox,  between  1774 
and  1782,  his  biographer  tells  us,  isinextricably  interwoven 
with  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  difficulties 
of  writing  a  political  biography,  as  distinguished  from  a 
political  history,  seemed  in  tliis  case  insuperable,  and  biog- 
raphy had  to  give  way  to  liistory.  The  result  ib  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  struggle  for  American  independence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  policy. 

Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  The 
Personal  Narrative  of  Charles  Larpenteur.  1833- 
1872.  Edited  by  Elliott  Coues.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
263—245.    New  York  :  Francis  P.  Harper.    |6. 

Dr.  Coues  deserves  great  credit  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  bring  to  light  the  long-neglected  records  of  Western  ex- 
ploration and  settlement.  The  first  volume  published  in  the 
"American  Explorers*  Series"  was  the  journal  of  Jacob 
Fowler,  an  unknown  explorer  who  made  an  expedition  from 
Fort  Smith  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  return  to  St.  Louis 
in  1821-22.  The  second  work  is  an  autobiography  of  a 
French  fur-trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri  during  the  years 
1888-72— a  representative  of  a  race  of  men  now  extinct  and 
a  witness  of  memorable  episodes  in  the  drama  of  our  national 
progress. 

Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  The  French.  By  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood.  12mo,  pp.  141.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  has  undertaken  to  write  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  '*  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.''  The  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  French  discovery.  Most 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  explorations  of 
Marquette,  Jolliet,  La  Salle  and  others;  but  the  last  chapter 
tells  the  story  of  **  The  Last  Great  Indian  "— Pontiac,  whose 
achievements  have  been  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Francis 
Parkman.  Mrs.  Catherwood  has  prepared  her  picture  of 
early  French  and  Indian  life  **  for  young  minds  accustomed 
only  to  the  modern  aspect  of  things,''  but  we  are  sure  that 
among  older  people  her  little  book  will  find  many  appre- 
ciative readers.  The  materials  have,  of  course,  been  gath- 
ered from  such  sources  as  Parkman,  Shea,  Hennepin,  Wind- 
sor, Roosevelt,  and  many  other  well-known  authorities, 
besides  public  records  and  local  traditions.  To  the  modern 
dwellers  in  the  great  region  of  the  Middle  West  the  book 
will  have  a  special  interest. 

American  Indians.  By  Frederick  Starr.  12mo,  pp.  237. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Dr.  Frederick  Starr's  "reader"  on  the  American  In- 
dians, while  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  history,  still  deals  with 
tx)ndition8  that  are  rapidly  becoming  iiistoric.  It  should  bo 
read  by  students  in  our  schools  in  connection  with  their 
work  in  American  history.  All  its  statements  of  fact  maj 
be  relied  on  as  authoritative,  since  they  are  all  the  result  of 
first-hand  research,  and  the  author  is  one  of  the  leading 
ethnologists  of  the  country.  Dr.  Starr's  treatment  of  an  old 
subject  is  so  fresh  and  clear  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
such  older  readers  as  chance  to  take  up  his  book.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  of  three  ''  Ethno-Geographic  Readers,"  of  whicH 
the  first  and  third  volumes  are  still  in  preparation 
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The  History  of  Mankind.  ByFriedrich  Ratzel.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  J.  Butler.  With  Introduction  by  E.  B. 
Tylor.  Vol.  III.,  8vo,  pp.  612.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  ffrcat  work  were  noticed 
soon  after  their  appearance.  The  third  and  final  volume  of 
tlio  EiikHhIi  edition  is  largely  given  up  to  an  account  of  the 
Bo-<>.Hlled  culture<l  races  of  EuroiM),  Ania,  and  Africa.  Some 
of  the  representatives  of  these  races,  as  pl<"ture<l  by  Dr.  Rat- 
zel, do  not  gain  by  comparison  with  the  barbarians  described 
in  earlii*r  chapters  of  the  work.  Ratzel  takes  unchallenged 
precedence  as  the  standard  authority  for  reference  in  this 
department  of  knowledge.  The  illustration  of  the  work  is 
carried  through  to  the  end  on  tlie  olaltoratc  and  costly  plan 
to  which  the  tw^o  preceding  volumes  conform.  This  last 
volume  has  eleven  full-page  colored  plates  and  countless 
woo<l-cuts  of  high  merit. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  George  Willis  Botsford.  8vo, 
pp.  .304.  New  York :  The  M^vcniillnn  Company. 
$1.10. 

Dr.  Botsford  has  prepared  an  unpretentious  manual  of 
Greek  history  for  use  in  hi  "^h  schools  and  academies.  This 
book  differs  from  predecessors  in  the  same  field  chiefly  In 
the  fuller  presentation  which  it  makes  of  the  social  and  in- 
telle<>tual  phases  of  Greek  history.  Less  emphasis  is  placed 
on  military  campaigns  and  Imttles,  and  more  on  national 
character  and  civilization.  The  style  Is  attractive,  and  the 
mechanical  make-up  of  the  volume  is  fully  ii^  harmony  with 
its  puri)ose.    There  are  numerous  mapH  and  illustrations. 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  By  Karl  DRndliker. 
Translated  by  K.  Salisbury.  Hvo,  pp.  xvi— ;w*2.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.r)0. 

A  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  what  is  regarded 
in  Switzerland  as  the  standard  short  history  of  that  coun- 
try. This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  au thorns  larger 
work,  published  in  Switzerland  in  three  volumes. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Municipal  Functions:  A  Study  of  the  Development, 
Scope  and  Tendency  of  Municipal  Socialism.  By 
Milo  Roy  Maltbie.  8vo,  pp.  311.  New  York:  Re- 
form Clubf  Committee  on  Municipal  Administra- 
tion.   Paper,  50  cents. 

Dr.  Maltbie,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Reform  Club^s  Committee  on  Municipal  Administra- 
tion, edits  the  very  excellent  quarterly  peritMlical  entitled 
Municiixil  Affitirn^  which  makes  its  appearance  under  the 
auspices  of  that  committee.  The  present  monograph  ai>- 
pears  as  the  Dei'ember  number  of  the  quarterly,  and  it  Is 
certain  to  attract  very  wide  attention  and  to  Ik*  in  much  de- 
mand for  puriM)s*»s  of  reference.  It  is  a  remarkably  thor- 
ough compilation  of  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
a<:tual  municipal  undertakings  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world.  The  compilation  has  lM>en  made  by  gleaning  from 
municipal  publications  and  reiH>rts,  and  a  great  variety  of 
print(>d  daUi.  Dr.  Maltbie  has  done  this  work  with  industry 
and  thonmghness. 

London  Government.  By  Frederick  Whelen.  12mo, 
pp.  301.    I^ondon  :  Grant  Richards.    3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Whelen  is  a  well-known  English  writer  and  student 
of  politics  and  administration,  whose  qualiflcati(ms  to  write 
about  the  present  organization  and  work  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment In  London  will  nf>t  be  questioned.  This  volume  is 
systematic  in  its  plan,  and  is  probably  the  l)est  summing-up 
of  the  complex  municipal  system  of  the  great  metropolis 
that  can  bo  found. 

John  Ruskin :  Social  Reformer.  By  J.  A.  HobflOQ. 
l*2mo,  pp.  857.    Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co.    $1.60. 

Mr.  Hobson  offers  a  summary  and  interpretation  of 
Ru8kin*8  social   philosophy  and  influence  rather  than  a 


biographical  or  critical  study.  The  biography  had  already 
been  written  by  other  hands.  Mr.  Hobson  has  found  no 
lack  of  materials  in  Ruskin^s  voluminous  writings.  Not 
every  admirer  of  Ruskin,  however,  would  claim  for  him  the 
distinction  of  being ''  a  philosophic  thinker  upon  the  hature 
and  modes  of  social  progress,  particularly  on  its  economic 
side.**  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Hobson  Justifies  this 
claim  by  his  very  readable  and  instructive  little  volume. 

Legislation  by  States  in  1897.  Ninth  Annual  Compara- 
tive Sunmiary  and  Index  (State  Ijibrary  BuUetin.) 
Paper,  Svo,  pp.  169.  Albany:  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    25  cents. 

A  new  feature  of  the  New  York  State  Llbrary*s  Annual 
Bulletin  of  State  Legislation  is  a  review  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant and  distin(*tivt!  legislation  of  the  year,  indicating  the 
general  trend  by  references  to  laws  of  previous  years. 
There  is  also  included  with  the  references  to  the  State.lawi 
a  digest  of  such  Supremo  ('ourt  decisions  as  have  declared 
certain  statutes  unconstitutional,  thus  in  effect  repMkUng 
them.  (Constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the  future 
action  of  legislatures  or  of  voters,  as  well  as  those  voted  on 
since  the  last  bulletin  was  issued  are  placed  in  the  summary 
under  ttieir  proper  subject -heads;  and  there  is  a  separate 
table  arranged  by  States  showing  the  result  of  votes.  The 
new  constitution  of  Louisiana  is  Mimmarized.  This  bulletin 
is  lK*ing  made  more  useful  and  helpful  each  year. 

How  to  I'repare  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination.  By 
Francis  K.  Leupp.  12nio,  pp.  583.  New  York: 
Hinds  &  Noble.    f*i. 

This  volume  has  l>een  compiled  by  one  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  of  the  New  York  Evcnino  Pott,  It  gives 
complete  and  accun^te  information  regarding  all  thegor- 
ernment  iM)sitions  within  the  comi>etitive  list.  It  showi 
Just  the  kinds  of  questions  actually  put  to  candidates  In 
recent  examinations.  We  do  not  see  how  the  needs  of  a 
prosi)ectivu  candidate  for  any  branch  of  our  national  civil 
service  could  be  more  fully  met  than  in  this  book. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  and  Ijettera  of  Lewis  Carroll.  By  Stuart 
Dodgson  Collingwood.  8vo,  pp.  xx— 448.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.    $2.50. 

Lewis  Carroll  (the  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson),  whose*' Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  much  to  his  own  surprise,  won  for  his  pen- 
name  a  place  in  England's  literary  annals  such  as  few  writ- 
ers in  our  century  have  attained,  was  a  man  who  shunned 
the  publicity  that  usually  accompanies  successful  author- 
ship. It  seems  almost  incredible  (especially  here  in  Amer- 
ica) that  one  could  so  fascinate  by  the  charm  of  his  writings 
the  reading  public  of  his  time,  could  enjoy  in  so  large  a 
measure  the  pi^rsonal  friendship  of  celebrities,  and  yet 
could  remain  to  the  mass  of  those  who  read  and  enjoyed 
his  books  so  little  known.  Much  of  the  mystery  in  Lewis 
(Carroll's  life  is  cleared  up  by  his  nephew's  extremely  in- 
teresting memoir.  Just  publlshetl  in  this  country  by  the 
Century  C'cmiiMiny.  His  letters  are  themselves  a  revelation 
of  the  man.  Many  of  these  were  addressed  to  children, 
and  all  children-  and  grown  ixiople  as  well— will  find  them 
highly  entertaining.  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  grati- 
flcatitm  to  Lewis  Carroll's  admirers,  young  and  old,  that 
he  kept  a  copy  of  each  letter  he  wrote  and  filed  all  that 
came  to  him.  This  bmly  of  correspondence  is  something 
unique  in  literature.  The  illustrations  of  the  volumes  are 
especially  interest  ing.  Many  of  them  are  photographs  taken 
by  Lewis  (JarroU  himself;  these  include  portraits  of  Tenny- 
8<m,  Ruskin,  Tom  Taylor,  George  MacDonald,  Ellen  Terry, 
Sir  John  Millals,  and  other  friends.  There  are  also  early 
drawings  and  sketches  of  a  curious  interest  and  photographiB 
of  Carroll  at  different  ages. 

Alphonse  Daudet.  By  Lten  Daudet  The  Dandet 
Family.  By  Ernest  Daudet.  Translated  by  CharlM 
de  Kay.  12mo,  pp.  477.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  A 
Co.    11.50. 
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These  memoirs  of  the  great  French  writer  are  published 
Q  England  and  America  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Hradet  family.  L6on  Dandet,  the  aathor's  son,  contributes 
chapters  on  his  f ather^s  last  moments,  his  literary  aims  and 
oethoda,  and  his  home  life,  and  to  these  is  added  Ernest 
>aadet*s  spirited  account  of  the  early  life  of  his  brother 
llphonse  and  himself— *^  My  Brother  and  I/*  There  is  a 
!ertain  informality  in  these  affectionate  tributes— a  depar- 
ure  from  the  conventional  lines  of  biographical  writings— 
rhich  makes  the  little  book  the  more  attractive. 

Fohn  Sullivan  Dwight.  By  George  Willis  Cooke.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv— 297.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    |2. 

** Brook-Farmer,  editor,  and  critic  of  music"— these 
hree  words  serve  to  epitomize  John  S.  Dwight's  career.  It 
ras  for  his  interest  in  music  that  Dwight  was  best  known 
wyopd  the  confines  of  Boston.  Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the 
emi-romantic  Brook  Farm  episode  that  Mr.  Cooke's  memoir 
»f  his  life  will  be  read  and  cited  in  years  to  come.  But  for 
Swell's  allusion  to  Dwight  in*' A  Fable  for  Critics  "we 
hould  not  now  class  him  with  Hawthorne  and  the  other 
>rilllant  writers  who  were  his  contemporaries.  That  he 
fas  so  highly  regarded  by  Lowell  is  significant,  at  least,  of 
he  respect  which  his  devotion  to  music  inspired  among  his 
riends.    Uis  was  truly  an  attractive  personality. 

rhe  Hero  of  Erie,  (Oliver  Hazard  Perry.)  By  James 
Barnes.  12mo,  pp.  167.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Barnes*  skill  in  naval  biography  has  been  shown  in 
lis  sketches  of  **  Commodore  Bainbridge  "  and  **  Midshipman 
Tarragut."  In  Commodore  Perry  Mr.  Barnes  has  found  an- 
ither  hero  much  to  his  liking.  While  his  narrative  is  given 
rith  close  reference  to  dates  and  other  historic  details,  Mr. 
)am^  allows  himself  considerable  freedom  in  the  intro- 
luction  of  dialogue  among  his  principal  characters,  and  in 
>ther  matters  of  literary  mechanism.  Tlie  result  is  a  story 
hat  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  American  boy.  The 
vriter^s  evident  aim  is  to  inculcate  patriotism,  and  he  is 
mdoubt«dly  right  in  assuming  that  no  better  way  can ,' be 
ound  to  do  this  than  by  simply  telling  of  the  achievements 
hat  have  made  the  American  Navy  a  synonym  for  the 
dghest  type  of  valor  in  times  past. 

LITERATURE. 

\.  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Rich- 
ard Green.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  In- 
troduction by  Greorge  Burton  Adams.  2  Vols.,  8vo, 
pp.  XV— 630— 564.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

ioman  History.  By  Titus  Livius.  Translated  by  John 
Henry  Freese,  Alfred  John  Church,  and  William 
Jackson  Brodribb.  With  a  Critical  and  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  and  Notes  by  DufReld  Osborne. 
8vo,  pp.  xvii — 486.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Phe  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  Architecture  and 
Painting.  By  John  Ruskin.  With  a  Critical  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Russell  Sturgis.  Svo, 
pp.  xxiv— 375.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

rhe  Collegians.  By  Grerald  GriflSn.  With  a  Biograph- 
ical 'and  Critical  Introduction  by  James,  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  Svo,  pp.  478.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

The  Betrothed.  By  Alessandro  Manzoni.  With  a  Crit- 
ical and  Biographical  Introduction  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan.  8vo,  pp.  597.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

'The  World's  Great  Books"  series,  which  made  so 
mspicious  a  beginning  last  year  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
iossiter  Johnson,  with  the  help  of  Speaker  Reed,  Dr.  Hale, 
!^re8ident  Harper  and  ^f  r.  Spofford  as  a  committee  of  seleo- 
ion,  loses  nothing  of  intere84:  and  attractiveness  as  succes- 
Itp  volumes  appear.  The  inclusion  of  "Green's  Short 
Ilscory  of  the  English  People  "in  two«volumes  shows  that 


popular  favorites  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  while  the  presence 
of  a  translation  of  Livy^s  "  Roman  History  "  in  this  fresh 
type  and  binding  reminds  us  that  the  classic  historians  are 
still  adjudged  to  be  books  that  one  ought  to  read.  The  Rus- 
kin volume  includes  both  **  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture "  and  the  "  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  " 
which  Ruskin  wrote  several  years  later.  The  introduction 
to  this  volume  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally useful  to  the  reader.  The  introduction  to  Griffin's 
**The  Collegians:  A  Tale  of  Garryowen,"  is  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  Griffin  was  an  Irish  writer  who  died  in  1840.  He 
has  sometimes  been  called  "  Ireland's  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
He  published  '*  The  Collegians  "  in  1828,  before  he  had  reached 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  delineation 
of  Irish  character.  Mr.  Maurice  Eagan,  who  writes  the  in- 
troduction to  the  translation  of  Manzoni's  famous  Italian 
historical  novel,  "The  Betrothed  "  (f  Promessi  Spoai),  com- 
pares Manzoni's  work,  as  exhibited  in  this  novel,  with  the 
romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Manzoni,  who  lived  to  be  a 
very  old  man,  died  in  1873.  This  novel  is  a  story  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Italy,  and  the  book  was 
about  fifty  years  old  and  had  won  a  firm  place  as  an  Italian 
classic  when  its  author  died. 

BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 
By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs.  Svo,  pp.  xxii — 388. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $8. 

The  work  entitled  '*  Biblical  Study,"  the  most  success- 
ful of  Dr.  Briggs'  books,  has  been  revised,  enlarged  to  twice 
its  former  size,  and  brought  out  under  a  new  title.  It  brings 
the  record  of  work  in  each  department  of  Biblical  investi- 
gation up  to  date,  throwing  light  on  the  various  problems, 
methods,  and  aims  of  modern  scholars  in  this  field  of  re- 
search. 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  S.  G.  Ayres  and 
Charles  F.  Sitterly.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Henry  M.  MacCracken.  12mo,  pp.  127.  New  York: 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    SI. 

A  convenient  syllabus  and  reference-list,  printed  with 
alternate  blank  pages  for  use  in  annotation. 

Bible  Difficulties  an^  Their  AUeviative  Interpretation. 
By  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur.  12mo,  pp.  450. 
New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  substance  of  the  chapters  comprising  this  volume 
formed  a  series  of  Sunday-evening  addresses  In  Dr.  Mac  Ar- 
thur's New  York  City  ministry. 

Biblical  Apocalyptics.  By  Milton  S.  Terry.  8vo,  pp. 
518.    New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $8. 

This  study  of  scriptural  revelation  is  the  contribution  of 
one  of  the  honored  and  able  professors  in  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Christian  Standpoint.  By 
John  Kennedy.  12mo,  pp.  231.  New  York :  E.  & 
J.  B.  Young  &  Co.    12.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  conservative  discussion  of  the 
difficulties  found  by  modem  students  in  assigning  a  date  of 
authorship  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

The  Age  of  the  Maccabees.  By  A.  W.  Streane.  12mo, 
pp.  277.    New  York  :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young^fe  Co.    $2.50. 

This  work  is  especially  valuable  for  its  comments  on  the 
apocryphal  books  and  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
attending  their  composition.  An  appendix  reviews  the  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  placed  by  eminent 
scholars  in  this  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Illustrative  Notes  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  Schoal  Lessons.  1899.  By  Jesse 
Lyman  Hurlbut  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty. 
Svo,  pp.  892.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.25. 
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Outline  of  the  Moral  Teachings  of  the  Bible.  By 
Greorgiana  Baucus.  24mo,  pp.  48.  New  York : 
Eaton  &  Mains.    20  cents. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Extracted  from  the  Four  Gos- 
pels and  Arranged  by  Jean  du  Buy.  18mo,  pp.  80. 
Boston  :  James  H.  West.    50  cents. 

The  Kingdom.  By  George  Dana  Boardman.  8vo,  pp. 
848.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

This  is  an  exegetical  stady,  confined  in  the  main  to 
those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  phrase,  '*  Kingdom 
of  Ood  "  occurs.  The  author's  aim  is  to  sot  forth  the  nature 
and  laws  of  that  Kingdom. 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  tiie  Very  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar. 
12mo,  pp.  176.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    $1. 

A  continuous  narrative  collated  from  the  four  Gospels. 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs  of  actual  scenes  in 
modern  Palestine. 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  or  The  Beautiful  IJfe  of  Jesus. 
By  Isal)ella  M.  Alden.  12mo,  pp.  561.  Boston : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young.  By  George  Ludington 
Weed.  12mo,  pp.  400.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.    50  cents. 

The  Living  Saviour.  By  S.  F.  Hotchkin.  12mo,  pp. 
181.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  50 
cents. 

In  Christ  Jesus,  or  The  Sphere  of  the  Believer's  Life. 
By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  16mo,  pp.  199.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    60  cents. 

Human  Immortality.  By  William  James.  12mo,  pp. 
70.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    II. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  presented  to  us  the  profes- 
sional psychologist's  view  of  a  subject  commonly  left  to  the 
religions  teacher  for  treatment  and  amplification.  While 
not  directly  addressed  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  Dr. 
James*  discussion  of  the  scientific  ip^unds  of  a  hope  of  im- 
mortality deserves  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
men  of  every  form  of  faith. 

Friendship.  By  Hugh  Black.  12mo,  pp.  287.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.25. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  associate  pastor  of  Free  St. 
Oeorge*8  Church,  Edinburgh,  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll  as ''the  most  popular  preacher  in  Scot- 
land." In  this  dainty  little  volume  Mr.  Black  expresses  in  a 
simple  and  unaffected  manner  the  results  of  i  much  thinking 
and  experience.  Dr.  Nicoll  commends  the  book  especially 
to  young  men. 

Spiritual  Consciousness.  By  Frank  H.  Sprague.  12mo, 
pp.  288.  WoUaston,  Mass. :  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor.   11.50. 

An  able  attempt  to  discuss  the  vital  proiilems  of  life 
from  a  point  of  view  at  once  rationalistic  and  spiritual, 
while  independent  and  unconventional. 

The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Arthur  Symons.  12ino,  pp.  xviii — 
297.    London  :  Walter  Scott.    40  cents. 

An  excellent  cheap  edition  of  this  classic  autobiog- 
raphy.   The  translation  used  is  Pusey's. 

Christian  Rationalism.  By  J.  H.  Rylance.  12mo,  pp. 
220.    New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.    $1.25. 

A  series  of  inspiring  and  helpful  essays  on  **  matters  In 
debate  between  faith  and  unbelief**  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 


Quiet  Talks  with  Earnest  People  in  my  Study.  By 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  12mo,  pp.  106.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    11. 

The  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  in  New 
York  has  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  serious  laymen  a  clear  and  frank  statement  of  what, 
in  his  view,  should  constitute  the  relations  of  pulpit  and 
pew.  Dr.  Jefferson  discusses  delicate  questions  in  a  waj 
that  can  give  no  offense  to  either  clergy  or  laity ;  one  reason 
that  goes  far  to  explain  his  success  in  this  undertaking  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  more  than  ten  years  he  was  himself  n 
layman,  and  **  has  never  recovered  from  it.** 

The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.  8vo,  pp.  xvi— 780.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.    $3.25. 

Dr.  Jastrow  offers  in  this  volume  a  convenient  sommanr 
of  our  recently-acquired  knowledge  relating  to  the  rellgiim 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  With  a  scholar's  mod- 
esty Dr.  Jastrow  refrains  from  any  claim  to  compleleneas 
for  his  worlc,  but  asserts  tliat  the  time  has  come  **for 
focusing  the  results  reached,  for  sifting  the  certain  from  the 
uncertain,  and  the  uncertain  from  tiie  false.**  For  this 
service  he  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  many  intelligent 
people  who  have  found  themselves  unable  to  pumue  thilr 
search  for  this  in  formation  through  the  scattered  periodicals 
and  monographs  in  which  it  has  remained  half-hidden  since 
the  labors  of  learned  investigators  first  brought  it  to  the 
surface. 

The  Best  Life  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing.  ISmo^ 
pp.  82.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85 

cents. 

What  a  Carpenter  Did  with  His  Bible.  By  John  Frank- 
lin Genung.  12mo,  pp.  81.  New  York :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Luxury  and  Sacrifice.  By  Charles  Fletcher  Dole. 
12mo,  pp.  68.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.    85  cents. 

The  Marriage  Altar.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  12mo,  pp.  SSL 
New  York  :  Tliomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    86  cents. 

The  Secret  of  Gladness.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  12mo,  pp. 
82.     New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &   Ca    85 

cents. 

The  Everlasting  Arms.  By  Francis  E.  Clark.  12mo^ 
pp.  31.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85 

cents. 

Thel  Fruit  of  the  Vine.  By  Andrew  Murray.  ISmo^ 
pp.  48.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Ca    85 

cents. 

Ideal  Motherhood.    By  Minnie  S.  Davis.    12mo,  pp.  84. 

New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85  oenta. 
The  Christian  Ideal.    By  J.  Guinness  Rogers.    12mo^ 

pp.  82.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  ^  Co.    85 

cents. 

The  Greatest  Tiling  ever  Known.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine.  12mo,  pp.  55.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    85  cent-s. 

Don't  Worry.  By  Theodore  F.  Seward.  12mo,  pp.  0L 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85  cents. 

The  Culture  of  Manhood.  By  Silas  K.  Hocking.  ISnio^ 
pp.  :W.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85 

cents. 

Blessed  are  the  Cross  Bearers.  By  W.  RobertaoQ 
Nicoll.  12mo,  pp.  82.  New  York:  Thomas  T. 
Crowell  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Basil 
Wilberforce.  12mo,  pp.  262.  New  York  :  E.  A  X 
B.  Young  &  Co.    $1.75. 
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The  Master's  Blesseds.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  12mo,  pp. 
18SL    New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 

Eminent  Missionary  Women.     By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey. 

12mo,  pp.  XV— 215.   New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.   85 

cents. 
The  Spiritual  Life.    By  Andrew  Murray.   12mo,  pp.  248. 

Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    50  cents. 

A  Spiritual  Tour  of  the  World.  By  Otto  A.  de  la 
Camp.  12mo,  pp.  213.  Chicago:  F.  M.  Harley 
Publishing  Company.    $1. 

The  Wondrous  Cross,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  David 
James  Burrell.    12mo,  pp.  351.    New  York  :  Wilbur 

B.  Ketcham.    $1.50. 

Millennial  Dawn.  Volume  IV.  "The  Day  of  Venge- 
ance.**  12mo,  pp.  660.  Allegheny,  Pa. :  Tower  Pub- 
lishing Company.    Paper,  35  cents. 

The  Gawktown  Revival  Club  :  A  Satire  on  Hypocrites. 

By  J.  Walter  Davis.    16mo,  pp.  89.    Minneapolis : 

The  Gleaner  Publishing  Company.  Paper,  50  cents. 
Things  of  Northfield  and  Other  Things  that  Should  be 

in  Every  Church.     By  David  Gregg.     12mo,  pp. 

148.    New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    60  cents. 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  concerning  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Henry  Wheeler. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  A.  Buttz.  12mo, 
pp.  2S9.    New  York  :  Eaton  &.  Mains.    90  cents. 

Civil  Church  Law.    Edited  by  George  James  Bayles. 

New  York.    Flexible  cloth,  8vo,  pp.  72.    New  York  : 

James  Pott  &  Co.    $1. 
The  Converted  Catholic.    Edited  by  Father  O'Connor. 

Bound  volume  XV.,  January  to  December,   1898. 

8vo,  pp.  880.    New  York  :  James  A.  O'Connor.   $1.50. 

Cathedral  Bells :  A  Souvenir  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral. By  John  Talbot  Smith.  Long  8vo.  New 
York  :  William  R.  Jenkins.    $1.25. 

Catharine  of  Siena,  an  Ancient  Lay  Preacher.  By  Ar- 
thur T.  Pierson.  16mo,  pp.  68.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Truth  about  Hell,  As  Christ  Taught  It  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.    By  Wilbur 

C.  Newell.    24mo,  pp.  46.     New  York :  Eaton   & 
Mains.    20  cents. 

Kiddush :  or,  Sabbath  Sentiment  in  the  Home.  By 
Henry  Berkowitz.  12mo,  pp.  71.  Philadelphia: 
Published  by  the  Author.    $1. 

ETHICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  By  Al- 
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The  passage  of  the  great  approjiria- 
0■/*t^/•/or  tion  bills  and  tiie  acceptance  of  a 
"■*""""■  compromise  in  lieu  of  tlie  pending 
army  reorganization  bill  obviated  the  necessity 
of  a  special  session  of  Congress.  Unless  soirie- 
tbiag  very  unusual  should  occur,  the  law-making 
chambers  at  Washington  will  be  closed  until 
next  December.  Affairs  at  home  will  go  on  as 
usual,  with  a  very  excellent  outlook  for  a 
continaance  of  agricultural  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. President  McKinley  remarked  to  a  vis- 
itor the  other  day  that  the  United  States  was 
never  before  in  its  history  on  terms  of  such 
cordiality  with  all  nations  as  to-day.  It  is  an 
extremely  unpleasant  situation  in  the  Philippines  ; 
bnt  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  American 
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nation  at  large  from  enjoying  a  season  of  repose. 
The  local  and  municipal  elections  that  occur  in 
the  spring-time  are  now  for  the  most  part  out  of 
the  way.  Those  Legislatures  that  havii  been  in 
session  are  nearly  all  adjourned  sine  die.  The 
Czar's  peace  conference,  which  will  be  hehi  ne.xt 
month  at  The  Hague,  will  find  the  United  States 
represented  by  men  of  good- will  toward  all 
nations.  The  President  has  been  taking  a  well- 
earned  and  nmch-needed  holiday  in  Georgia. 

.  „ . ,  However  one  may  regret  the  failure 

iia'i,"''    of  this  favorite  measure  or  that  in  the 

Oangnai.  QJQsing  Jays  of  the  session  at  Wash- 
ington, it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress made  a  very  notable  and,  in  the  main,  a  very 
creditable  record.  It  was  this  Congress  that  his- 
tory will  hold  responsible  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  war  with  Spain  ;  and  that  war  will  stand  m 
the  permanent  record  as  redounding  to  the  honor 
of  America.  It  was  an  extra  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, convened  within  a  fortnight  after  President 
McKinley  took  the  oath  of  office,  that  enacted  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill.  Later  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  a  war  revenue  measure  in  view  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditures.  The  enlargomeut  of  tlie 
regular  army  and  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  force, 
the  annexation  of  territory,  and  many  otiier  mat- 
ters of  moment  devolved  upon  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress.  As  compared  with  the  parliamentary 
bodies  of  other  leading  nations,  the  character  of 
our  last  (Congress  must  stand  very  high  indeed. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  been  stnmgly 
dominated  by  the  will  of  its  Speaker,  Mr.  Hei-d. 
At  some  tiuies  his  masterful  methods  are  grievous 
to  bear  ;  but  in  the  long  run  they  swiin  to  work 
for  efficiency  and  good  n;sults.  ilr.  Heed  could 
not  hold  the  position  of  enormous  power  that  has 
been  assigned  to  him  if  it  were  nut  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  exercises  power  witli  fairness  and 
with  gotid  conscience.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
there  will  Ije  any  appreciable  opposition  to  Mr. 
Reed's  choice  as  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
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gresB.  It  would  Ije  strange  ituliiiid  if  tliure  were 
never  niiy  <)ifferonceE  of  opinion  among  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  a  groat  party,  ami  it  nmy  be  true 
that  policies  favored  l>y  tlie  President  and  Cabinet 
have  tK>t  always  U^ori  tiiose  tJiat  upp<>al(!d  most 
Btrongly  to  tbo  Speaker  and  his  litading  cbairraen 
in  the  House.  Tho  laie  Mr.  Dingli-y,  of  tlie 
Ways  and  Moans  (,'ominilU'e,  was  supposed  to  be 
in  do*"  accoril  with  Mr.  Heod  ;  and  Mr.  Ding- 
W'H  successor,  Mr.  Payne,  of  Nl-w  York,  is  pre- 
Buniahly  in  cordial  agnM-meiit  with  tlie  Speaker, 
who  lilb  the  cliainmmshiiis.  Mr.  (  annon,  of 
Illinois,  tlic  aotivo  and  I'ouragoous  chairman  of 
tlie  A jipropriations  Coniniilteo,  in  nlso  accounted 
aa  an  exponent  of  tho  pruni-Hiniiies  that  are  ar- 
ranged unclur  Mr,  Ki'Oii'a  h-adership.  Hut  it 
wciuld  In;  a  great  niistake  to  ningiijfy  rumored 
dilTerencoH  between  Mr.  Hik<\  ami  Ids  friends 
and  tlie  White  Hou.se  j>oli('y.  The  public  has 
nut  Ix'en  treated  to  any  unpleasant  exhibition  of 
disagreement,  and  the  Hepublii'an  party  as  a 
whole  has  shown  a  surprising  ability  to  avoid  seri- 
ous differences  and  to  work  harmoniously  since 
the  election  of  President  McKinley. 

ft.rt/«««rf  l^'"  opinion  as  expr*.ssed  privately  by 
pretptett  Republican  leaders  is  that  there  wdl 
far  iBOo.  j^  j^^  systematic  opposition  next  year 
to  the  Presidont's'renoniiiiation.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  serious  dissatisfaction  in  the  popular  jn<lg- 
ment  has  grown  out  of  the  army  scandals.  The 
lightening  by  the  President  of 'iJeneral  Eagan's 
sentence  was  disapproved  with  a  unanimity  that 
might  well  have  made  the  J'l-esideiit  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  clemoncy.  The  remarkable  un- 
willingnees  of  the  President's  cinntnisaionors  to 
find  anything  whatever  the  matter  with  the  army 
supplies  has  also  Ijeen  unfavorable,  rather  than 
favorable,  to  Mr.  McKinley.  Instead  of  con- 
vincing the  public,  the  report  lias  had  the  oppo- 
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site  effect  ;  and  it  has  very  possibly  aronBed 
suspicions  of  an  entirely  groundless  nature  as  - 
to  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  keep 
the  truth  in  the  background.  The  evidenca  that 
the  army  investigating  board  has  been  finding 
as  to  the  siiockingly  bad  quality  of  much  <i|  the 
beef  that  was  Furnislie<l  to  tiie  soldiers  will  (tare 
made  a  i)owerful  inipr<;ssion  that  no  explana^mu 
can  ('fface.  The  Democrats  will  be  almost '^sr- 
tain  to  (ind  a  good  deal  of  campaign  mateiuK  for 
next  year  in  this  testimony  about  the  w»y  IlBOla 
Sam's  army  was  treated  under  a  RepublioHt  ad- 
ministration. The  two  most  conspicuous  men  in 
the  Democratic  t>at'ly  during  the  past  month  have 
been  Mr.  Croker  in  the  KaRt  and  Mr.  Bryin  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Hryan  ha'^  been  opposed  to  what 
is  called  "  iin  penal  ism,"  and  Mr.  broker  has  come 
out  in  a  carefully  prepared  statement  glorifying. 
im|M'riali.iim  to  the  skies  and  demanding  it  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Mr.  llryan  refuses  to  yield 
a  hair's  biiwith  cif  the  Chicago  platform  on  the 
money  ([ui'sticuL,  and  Mr.  (.'rokcr  is  Buppoeed  to 
bo  in  general  agri'emeiit  with  the  New  York 
bankers  on  nil  such  questions  as  mouOT  and 
banking.  Mr.  ( 'roker  hai!  arranged  for  a  Jefier- 
son's  liirtliday  dinner  on  a  mammoth  scale,  aad 
the  question  of  Mr,  Kryan'a  attendance  involred 
all  the  phases  of  Democratic  doctrine  and  policy. 
In  the  West  Mr.  Bryan  is  considered  not  only  the 
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logictd  Presidential  candidate  for  next  year,  but 
the  acceptable  and  inevitable  candidate.  If 
Eastern  Democrats  do  not  take  that  view,  tliey 
have  at  least  not  discovered  a  candidate  to  take 
Mr.  Bryan's  place.  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Maryland, 
having  lost  prestige  at  home,  is  not  a  name  to 
be  conjured  with  elsewhere.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  Mr.    Croker  could  lift    either  one   of 


the  Van  Wyck  brothers  to  the  Presidential  plane 
on  BO  short  a  notice,  althouj^h  if  the  Hon.  Augus- 
tus Van  Wyck  had  defeated  (Jovernor  Roosevelt 
last  November  the  case  would  have  been  wholly 
otherwise. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  bili  as  a  separate 
iHttr-Setanlc  measure  was  evidently  doomed  as 
Siiip  Tramtit.  Q^,J^^,^^^  neared  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment. Although  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  it 
was  evidently  in  a  hopeless  case  at  the  otiier 
end  of  the  Capitol  building.  Speaker  Heed  and 
the  programme  makers  had  ordained  that  the 
bill  should  not  pass  the  House.  The  Senate 
attached  it  as  a  "  rider"  to  tlu!  river  and  harbor 
bill  ;'butthe  House  rcfuBcd  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  this  refusal  was  maintained  when  the 
matter  went  into  conference.  Kinally,  on  the 
very  morning  of  a<ljourimicnt.  it  was  agreed  to 
giTfl  Up  the  bill  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  clause 


appropriating  J1,000  000  for  a  new  mvestiga 
tion  of  the  whole  subject  of  trans  isthmian 
waterways.  The  measure  as  passed  does  not 
confine  the  inquiry  to  the  Nicaragua  rrute  but 
specifically  authorizes  an  examination  into  the 
status  of  the  Panama  project  while  f,ivin^  the 
President  full  discretion  in  considering  other 
routes.  Large  authontv  is  also  tonferrel  upon 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Central 
American  countries  for  cessions  or  franchises 
which  would  give  the  Lnited  States  contrfl  of 
the  land  upon  which  to  construct  tl  t.  waterway 
by  the  direct  agency  of  our  Government  While 
the  desirability  of  a  canal  is  urgent  it  has  for 
years  been  the  contention  of  tins  magazine  that 
the  canal  ought  preferably  to  be  built  fwned 
and  op(!rated  directlj  and  exclusiveh  by  the 
Government  of  the  t  nited  btates  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  constructed  until  our  Govern 
mcnt  had  purchased  or  otherwise  obta  ned  full 
territorial  and  jurisdictional  rights  o\er  a  zone 
or  strip  of  ground  which  would  enal  le  us  to  say 
that  we  were  cutting  the  canal  upon  ur  <  wn 
soil,  as  a  part  of  the  navigable  waters  ot  the 
United  States  or  as  an  extension  rf  <.ur  share 
line.  The  canal  ought  to  be  as  trulj  under  the 
control  of  our  Government  as  the  pt  j]  jstd  ship 
canal  across  Florida.  If  the  rewarl  tt  si  me 
delay  should  be  the  construction  of  the  ca,nal 
upon  this  thoroughly  satisfactcry  basis  the  delay 
would  have  been  amply  justified  As  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  Panama  route  for  purposes  of 
investigation,  the  American  people  ouglit  not  to 
be  hoodwinked.  The  projector  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps,  was  wont  to  say  that  if  a 
canal  were  to  be  constructed  with  locks,  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  undoubtedly  preferable. 
The  original  argument  for  the  Panama  route  was 
the  advantage  to  Ije  derived  from  a  passage  at 
tide  level.  But  the  impossibility  of  such  a  c^nal 
was  long  ago  admitted.  All  prudent  public 
men  at  Washington,  after  the  hideous  Panama 
revelations  in  France,  will  wish  to  keep  their 
skirts  clear. 

It  was  a  curious,  it  not  a  suspicious, 
Panama  movement  which  suddenly  made  so 
pretentious  an  appearance  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  few  months  ago  in  favor  of  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  once  hopelessly  discredited  P;uiaiiia 
project.  The  effective  opposition  to  ihe  Nica- 
ragua Canal  has  always  come  from  the  transconti- 
nental railroanJs.  Such  opposition  has.  nalurally, 
found  indir<;ct  methods  better  than  direct  ones. 
Thus  the  plausible  advocates  of  the  PnnaniH  Canal 
have  now  been  put  forward,  apparcnily  with  the 
one  object  of  raising  doubt  and  preventing  action. 
The  country  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  vigor- 
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ously  anil  promptly  to  tlig  tlio  Nicaragua  Canal, 
The  great  voyage  of  llie  Drajun  around  (,'ape 
Iloni  had  provided  an  ohji.'ut-lesson.  Nobody 
was  huaring  a  word  alxiut  tin;  defunct  I'anama 
enterprise,  except  as  its  roniinisccnces  continued 
to  play  an  uf[ly  part  in  tJKi  scandals  oC  Krisnch 


IRililics.  Suiiilenly  and 
Ix'gan  to  appear  pro-l'ii 
Bideralde  number  of  ,\i 
not  jmrticularly  difTiindC  t 
oullmrsl  of  interest  in  I'ji 
had  Jtist  one  deliniteand 
that  was  to  lii-a<l  of[  the  N 


Liing  there 
It  V 


ai-ticlea 
111  papei 

e  this  simultaneous 
,  to  its  sources.  It 
ndiati!  pui|V)se,  and 
■arugua  Canal  bill. 
It  did  not  Kucc'itei]  in  iiilliieiicing  the  St^nate  very 
Btroiigly,  luit  it  seems  to  have  hud  some  measui'o 
of  aiiucess  in  tho  otiier  house.  'I'he  Nic^aragua  bill 
was  kiite<l,  and  in  the  sulifilicule  elsiuse  jmividing 
for  the  reinvest ifjat ion  of  the  subject — which  the 
United  States  lias  been  regularly  investigating 
for  about  half  a  centurv — it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided tliat  the  President  should  examine  the 
I'anama  rout«  and  project  as  well  as  the  Nicara- 
guim.  This  I'iuiania  i-evival  has  the  as])ect  of  a 
piece  of  skillful  ami  ingenious  lobbyiiiK  sti-ategy, 
with  less  reference  to  the  a(.'tual  construction  of 
a  canal  across  the  I'anama  Istlimns  than  to  the 
main-uvering  wliich  is  intended  to  inleifere  with 
llie  thoroughly  practicable  project  of  the  Nica- 
rafjua  Canal. 

The  pretense  of  the  gentlemen  who 
tAiWavy.  oiiii  dominatc<t  t!io  action  of  the  House 
tiuFiMmtt.  j,f  liepnisentativea  .n  defeating  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  was  that  tlioy  stood  as  tho 
great  champions  of  economy,  and  that  the  United 
States,  on   account  of   the   war,  was  just  now 


B])eiiding  too  much  money  to  build  a  canal. 
This  argument  will  not  bear  close  analysis.  The 
United  States  would  hardly  bo  eipected"  to 
build  the  Nicaragua  Canal  out  of  current  rev- 
enues, but  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  which  it  would 
probably  market  at  '2^  per  cent.  The  annual 
interest  eiiargo  on  tlOO,0()0,000  of  bonds  would 
be  i'i.SOO.OIJO.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tolls  that  could  be  collected  from 
the  use  of  the  caual  for  commercial  purposes 
would  pay  ojierating  expenses  and  the  interest  on 
the  bonds.  Fiirtbcr  than  that,  however,  it  must 
be  remcmliered  that  we  are  now  spending  in 
round  ligures  ♦50,000,000  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenaiict-  and  growth  of  our  navy.  The  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  even  if  it  were  boycotted  by  com- 
nierce  and  used  exclusively  as  a  convenience  for 
the  United  States  navy,  would  be  a  measure  of 
actual  monetary  economy.  With  such  a  eaotl 
built,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  wonld  obviously  be  our 
great  naval  rendezvous,  and  the  ability  to  aend 
vessels  quickly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PMific 
and  viri:  verm  through  a  canal  would  add  aoaMch 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  navy  that  we  Oaiild 
accomplish  given  results  with  a  mi 
relative  number  of  vessels.  When  oi 
that  commercial  uses  would  support  the  oaoal 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  passage  would  Mve 
us  several  million  dollars  a  year  in  our  HATat 
bills,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  plea  of  economy 
as  the  reason  for  killing  the  Nicaragua  Omal 
bill  is  not  entitled  to  serious  respect.  The  itga- 
ineiit  that  the  bill  itself  was  objectionable  in 
some  of  its  features  and  that  the  Goveminent 
needs  more  time  to  [>erfect  preliminary  plaai  ll, 
of  course,  an  argument  of  a  different  sort ;  ana 
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if  urged  with  sincerity  it  is  deserving  of  very 
great  weight.  The  Walker- Haupt  commission 
had  not  made  its  final  report,  although  its  pre- 
liminary statements  had  been  wholly  encouraging. 


The 


The  Senate  was  as  determined  to  de- 
ComprimiM  feat  the  army  bill,  which  had  passed 
Army  BUI.  ^^^q  House  by  SO  large  a  majority,  as 
the  House  was  determined  to  defeat  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill.  The  administration's  views, 
embodied  in  the  Hull  bill,  were  therefore  aban- 
doned at  the  last,  and  a  compromise  was  adopted 
for  immediate  purposes.  This  compromise  may 
be  said  to  extend  the  existing  war  conditions  to 
July  1,  1901.  If  no  further  legislation  should 
be  enacted,  the  army  would  return  at  that  time 
to  the  basis  that  existed  previous  to  the  war  legis- 
lation of  last  spring.  For  the  coming  two  years, 
under  this  compromise,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  maintain  a  regular  army  of  about  65,000 
men  and  volunteer  troops  to  the  number  of  35,- 
000,  making  a  total  in  round  figures  of  100,000. 
The  object  of  this  legislation  was  to  avoid  im- 
mediate embarrassment  while  gaining  time  for  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of 
army  reorganization.  The  subject  is  one  that 
presents  serious  diflBculties.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  want  and  will  not  have  a 
Urge  permanent  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  seem  now  to  want  a  considerably  enlarged 
number  of  well-trained  young  officei*s  and  an 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  militia. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  some  kind  of  radical 
reorganization  of  the  staff  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, for  the  sake  of  avoiding  in  the  future  the 
condition  of  divided  responsibility  which  was 
disclosed  in  the  organization  of  the  Santiago 
campaign.  There  was  anticipated  no  difficulty 
whaiever  in  recruiting  all  the  men  needed  to 
take  tiie  place  of  those  whose  period  of  enlist- 
ment *<  for  the  war  "  was  ending. 

^^.  While  the  situation  in  Cuba,  as  al- 
ti^cuboM  ready  said,  is  making  improvement, 
*•*''•'•'  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  great  transformation  now  taking  place 
should  be  accomplished  without  any  frictions 
or  dilTerences  of  opinion.  The  greatest  source 
of  difficulty  for  several  months  past  has  been  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  idle  Cuban  army  of  very  con- 
siderable proportions  refusing  to  disband  without 
first  being  paid  off,  and  meanwhile  expecting  to 
be  fed  by  contributions  from  planters  and  others 
. — ^these  contributions  in  some  cases  being  exac- 
tions rather  than  voluntary  gifts.  As  we  have 
remarked  m  previous  numbers  of  the  Review, 
the  first  important  step  in  reconstruction  ought 
to  have  been  the  mustering  out  of  these  Cuban 


troops  under  circumstances  which  would  em 
them  to  enter  upon  productive  labor  as  farmers 
or  otherwise.  After  tedious  weeks  and  months 
of  hesitation,  our  Government  has  advanced 
$3,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  these  troops, 
on  condition  of  their  giving  up  their  guns  and 
going  to  their  respective  homes.  In  consenting 
to  pay  this  $3,000,000  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington have  conceded  every  point  of  principle  that 
was  involved.  But  our  Government  has  seriously 
offended  many  Cubans  by  ascribing  to  itself  gen- 
erosity in  advancing  this  $3,000,000 — as  if  the 
United  States  Treasury  were  making  a  gift  to  the 
Cubans.  There  is,  of  course,  no  intention  what- 
ever to  make  a  gift,  and  our  Government,  being 
in  control  of  the  Cuban  custom-houses  and  all 
other  sources  of  Cuban  revenue,  can  collect  this 
small  loan  witli  perfect  ease  at  any  time.  It  would 
have  been  better  policy  to  advance  to  the  Cuban 
soldiers  a  sum  of  money  satisfactory  to  those  who 
understood  the  situation — a  sum  large  enough  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  intended  and  to  make  the 
Cuban  troops  feel  that  they  had  been  well  treated. 
From  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  would  prob- 
ably have  sufficed  amply  for  that  purpose.  The 
case  was  one  where  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  act  quickly  if  any  action  were  to  be  taken 
at  all.  Cuba  to-day  is  absolutely  without  any 
public  debt.  The  individual  towns  and  com- 
munities, of  course,  have  a  certain  amount  of 
outstanding  local  indebtedness  pertaining  to 
certain  public  improvements  of  times  past ;  but 
there  is  no  general  Cuban  debt,  and  the  United 
States  would  have  been  more  than  justified  in 
advancing  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army 
of  liberation  with  which  to  enable  the  troops 
to  begin  life  again  on  their  devastated  farms. 
If  our  authorities  at  Washington  had  absolutely 
refused  to  advance  a  penny  or  even  to  consider 
the  question  on  some  ground  of  principle,  their 
conduct  might  have  been  understood  in  Cuba. 
But  in  agreeing  to  advance  $3,000,000  they 
conceded  the  entiie  argument.  It  is  entirely 
easy  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Cuban  As- 
sembly, which  was  a  body  representing  the  various 
military  organizations  in  Cuba,  This  body  found 
itself  violently  angry  at  the  conduct  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities,  as  was  not  wholly  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  when  it  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
fighting  Uncle  Sam  and  to  depose  General  Gomez 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban  forces — be- 
cause he  took  the  view  that  half  a  loaf  was  better 
than  no  bread,  and  therefore  consented  to  aid 
General  Brooke  and  the  American  military  au- 
thorities in  making  a  careful  and  just  distribution 
of  the  $3,000,000 — it  destroyed  itself.  It  did 
not  follow  in  the  least  that  General  Gomez  was 
satisfied  with  that  sum  or  that  he  considered  it 
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sensible,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  grant 
the  principle  while  refusing  to  cany  out  ihe  prin- 
ciple in  a  satisfactory  way.  ISut  the  Cubans  had 
waited  a  long  time  and  they  were  in  a  helpless 
position.  The  United  States,  with  a  strong  army 
and  an  iron  hand,  had  laid  Urm  hold  upon  all 
sources  of  public  income  in  Cuba,  and  apparently 
Washington  officialdom  had  reached  the  point  of 
thinking  that  even  ('iibans,  as  well  as  Filipinos, 
were  not  to  ha  listened  to  with  resjxjct.  but  to  be 
dealt  wiih^ — -for  their  own  good,  of  course — in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  manner. 


able  so  much  as  to  buy  a  single  meal.  The  con- 
duct of  their  leaders  in  keeping  them  in  camp 
and  endeavoring  to  provide  for  them  while  a 
commission  of  cultivated  and  gentlemanly  offi- 
cers visited  Washington  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances was  not  reprehensible.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree.  If 
there  was  anything  reprehensible  or  anything 
really  iiumiliating,  it  was  the  spirit  in  which 
some  of  the  officials  at  Washington  treated  these 
Cuban  gentlemen  and  brave  officers,  who  were 
kept  waiting  week  after  week  as  if  they  were 
more  or  less  suspicious  characters.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  at  Washington  ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  widening  of  our  interesta  and 
the  growingly  complicated  nature  of  our  foreign 
relations  may  gradually  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  otir  oIKcial  manners.  It  was  nothing 
short  of  an  outrage  upon  Cuba  for  us  to  keep 
control  of  the  Cuban  revenues  on  the  one  hand 
and  refuse  on  the  other  hand  to  aid  in  the  dis' 
banding  of  the  Cuban  army.  Not  only  were  the 
Cuban  soldiers  in  their  penniless  condition  unable 
to  make  their  way  to  their  homes  except  as 
tramjts  and  lieggars,  but  they  would  have  been 
entirely  unable,  for  the  most  part,  when  they 
reached  their  homes  to  enter  upon  productive 
work.  The  devastating  processes  of  four  years 
of  warfare,  including  the  results  of  the  reeonetn. 
irtuio  policy,  have  turned  farms  into  dosolftta 
bramble-grown  wilds,  with  houses  destro^ped, 
animals  lung  ago  slaughtered,  implements  lack- 
ing,  and   ruin  everywhere.     To  begin  fanning 


fconomft  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has 
''""cuiort  '^  ^  y-^  voTichsafed  to  explain  why  it 

BoMitrs.  was  that  our  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton hit  ujwn  Si3.000,0ail — neither  more  nor  less 
— as  the  ainouiit  to  be  advanced  for  paying 
ofl  the  Cuban  army.  There  has  been  a  very 
unfortunate  failure  in  this  country  to  compre- 
hend the  facts.  Many  peo])le  have  thought- 
lessly declared  that  the  Cuban  army  ought  to 
have  disbanded  long  ago  aud  that  its  olTicera 
were  guilty  of  a  rather  serious  offense  in  keeping 
their  men  together.  But  a  motiient's  n-Oection 
will  show  the  erroneous  natuiv  of  such  expres- 
sions. While  they  hold  together  as  c(niipanies 
and  organizations  the  Culian  trc;Hj|>s  are  able,  by 
one  means  or  another,  to  obtain  fond  enough  to 
keep  themselves  alive.  But  if  they  were  .scat- 
tered and  disbanded  they  would  no  longer  have 
any  prestige  as  soldiers  :  they  would  not  be  al>lc 
to  obtain  transportation  to  ihc  remote  places  on 
the  island  where  many  of  them  live  ;  and  being 
without  a  penny  of  money,  they  would  not  bo 


(Ttiv  (!ubn.n  Assembly  thrcnteng  Onmei  and  MoKlnlaraad 

spums  the  i:;.(0).€at).  while  the  armr  walla.) 
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operations  again,  even  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  would  be  manifestly  impoBsible  with- 
out some  money  to  buy  seed,  some  for  tools,  and 
Btill  more  for  food  in  the  interval  before  the 
harvesting  of  the  first  crop.  To  restore  agri- 
culture and  industry  througbout  Cuba  will  re- 
quire patient  and  unremitting  toil  under  the  best 
conditions  for  a  number  of  years.  By  far  the 
easiest  and  most  economical  way  to  get  that  proc- 
ess well  begun  would  be  to  distribute  among 
the  Cuban  soldiers  a  reasonable  amount  of  back 
pay,  and  then  allow  tbem  to  set  to  work  in  their 
own  way.  The  money,  after  all,  would  come 
back  to  the  United  Stales  in  purchase  of  supplies. 

Tkt  I  ai  "^''^  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  signed 
FiMiitits  of  the  peace  treaty  on  March  17.  This 
'^'"-  act  removed  all  possibility  of  any 
question  arising  on  either  side  to  prevent  llie  con- 
summation of  the  arrangements  negotiated  at 
Paris  last  winter.  'Die  cliange  of  mini.'itry  in 
Spain,  as  is  customary  in  that  country,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dissolution  of  the  Liberal  Cortes 
and  the  ordering  of  a  new  election  for  the  sake 
of  putting  a  Conservative  parliament  beliind  the 
ministry  of  that  party.  The  elections  are  not 
expected  to  have  the  slightest  significance,  inas- 
much  as  they  will  result  exactly  as  planned  in 
advance.  There  only  remained,  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  the  necessity  for  a  formal  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  to  be  followed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  proclamation.  The  end  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  will 
fall  upon  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions.    The  successive  important  stages  were,  ot 


From  Don  QuteoU  (Madrid). 


course,  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  last  Au- 
gust, the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris  in 
December,  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  February  G,  ant!  the 
ratification  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  .Spain  on 
March  1 7.  The  completion  of  peace  in  tlie  legal 
sense  will  be  followed  by  the  revival  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was  intimated  last  month  that  possibly  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  who  was  one  of  the  iMjacecom- 
missioners.  might  go  to  Madrid  as  United  States 
minister.  It  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  for 
new  treaties  of  commerce  and  extradition  in  place 
of  those  which  existed  previous  to  the  war,  and 
thus  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  difficult  and 
dehcate  business  to  be  transacted.  The  consular 
services  in  both  countries  will  have  to  be  re- 
established. Uu  the  part  of  the  American  people 
there  will  be  a  great  desire  to  overcome  Spanish 
feelings  of  animosity  and  bitterness. 

Tht  Chaaftd  For  the  United  States,  the  most  im- 
o/'/iK       portaut  consequence  of  the  full  estab- 
phlli/ipiiua.    lishment  of  peace  between  tiie  United 
States  and  Spain  is  its  effect  upon  the  legal  status 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.      Up  to  this  time,  in 
the  sense  of  international  law,  the  title   to  the 
islands   has  been  vested   in    Spain.      Aguinaldo 
and  his  men  have  been  merely  Spanish  subjects 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.     The   United   States 
has  had  no  lega!  status  there  except  that  afforded 
by  the  peace  protocol,   which  authorized   us  to 
hold    the  city  and    harbor  of    Manila  until    the- 
political  future  of  the  Philippines  had  been  settled 
by  the  terms  of  a  peace  treaty.     (Jeneral  Otia 
has  been  debarred  from  ne- 
gotiating with  Aguinaldo  by 
the  anomalous  legal  sjtuatioit 
just    set    forth.      The    large 
questions  as  to  what  may  be 
our  wisest  policy  and  highest 
duty  are,  of  course,  not  easily 
answered  ;    but  we  shall   be- 
able  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  those  matters  by  reason 
of   the   final    elimination    of 
Spain  from  the  complex  situ- 
ation.     With  tlie  acceptance 
of  the    treaty   l>y  the  Queen 
Regent  and  the    final    trans- 
fer to  the  UnitJTl  States    of 
the    technical    title  lo  sover- 
eignty over  the  archipelago, 
the   Filipinos,    wli-    previous 
to  March  1  7  owed  allegiance 
to  the  government  at  Madrid, 
came  to  owe  allegiance  to  the- 
Government  at  Washington. 
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<\\'tao  led  tlw  BtncreHHivo  flicliti 


Inrrli  In  Luzon.) 


Otis  Plam 


islHiid  of  Lu/.uii  that  the  Spaniards  had  either 
failed  to  do  or  had  doim  with  inaptitude.  The 
administration  at  Wasliington  waa  greatly  en- 
coun^jTci]  liy  a  full  dispatch  from  General  Otis, 
received  on  March  IT,  which,  while  not  at  once 
Hivi'ii  to  the  i»iihlic,  was  said  to  contain  the  in- 
formation that  the  iirincijial  Iwdiesof  Aguinaldo's 
trooj)B  ill  LuKon  would  be  forced  to  surrender 
within  three  weeks. 

l.'pfin  the  arrival  of  reenforcements 
Aggieasive  lasl  iiioiith  ail  oiiergetic  effort  was 
CampaiB-.  ,,,j^,i,.  j„  ^j^^  direction  of  bringing  the 
war  with  Agiiinaldo's  followers  to  a  conclusion 
by  piiHliiiin  vigorously  away  from  Manila  toward 
the  licart  of  tlie  island  of  Lukou.  We  had  con- 
fined ouroccupHtion  within  a  very  circumscribed 
line  close  Id  thi'  conijiact  town  of  Manila.  It 
would  jM'rhaps  h<>  liardly  just  to  say  that 
eral  months  we  had  lieen  hemmed  iu  and 
by  the  Filipinos,  who  hi^d  the  wliolo  of  the  vast 
island  of  Lusion  cxtsjpting  the  one  little  spot  where 
our  troops  were,  and  aliout  which  the  Filipinos 
had  stn^tchod  tlieir  investing  lino.  But  that  is 
the  way  the  Filipinos  themselves  regarded  the 
situation.  Tliey  had  finally,  in  the  opening  days 
of  Febi'iinry,  made  an  attacking  movement  and 
had  been  repulsed  with  B<!vere  loss.  Our  troops 
had  thereafter  maintained  a  somewhat  extended 
line,  but  otherwise,  from  the  standpoint  of  Agui- 
naldo,  the  situation  remained  virtually  unchanged, 


Whereas  iHiforo  the  acceptance  of 
itFimi'i"  the  treaty  by  f-pain  General  Otis  was 
atroktt.  jnurely  protecting  himself  and  his 
men  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila,  they 
have  now  been  put  into  the  veiy  different  posi- 
tion of  snpprtttwing  a  relxdlion  against  the  United 
States  in  terntory  belonging  to  our  ("Jovernnient. 
Back  of  Manila,  to  the  eiist,  the  island  of  Liixon 
is  almost  cut  in  two  by  a  large  Iwnly  of  water 
■called  by  the  Hpiiiiiards  'Ljiguiui  <ie  Bay,  which  is 
connected  with  tli.'  bay  oi  Manila  liv  the  short 
but  navigable  I'lisig  Hiver.  The  tnwn  of  I'asig 
is  sitiuiled  at  tlir  ])oint  when-  tlie  Lnguna  de 
Bay  has  its  outlet  into  the  riviT.  Tim  I^aguna 
occupies  ;i.)ll  sc|ujire  miles,  liiil  is  vcrv  shallow. 
It  is  navigable  for  gitnhnats.  Imwi'ver.  ami,  as 
rejwrted  last  month,  it  was  di'Stined  to  play  an 
important  pan  in  the  strali-gy  by  wliich  (reneral 
■Otis  and  his  vigomus  n.ssiH'iates  of  ihe  I'nited 
■States  army  were  planning  m  divide  the  forces  of 
Agnimildo  and  to  surroiiinl  I'acli  division.  The 
familiarity  of  ofllcers  like  (ienernl  Otis  with 
aggi-essive  Indian  eiimpsigns  nver  givat  areas  of 
rough  Western  country  maki'S  it  .seem  com- 
paratively easy  (or  them   to  do  things    in    the 
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forces  being  concentrated  at  Manila  and  the 
"enl  or  neigli  boring  points  on  the  coast  while 
h''ilipinos  held  tht  island  at  large  lu  all  the 
inp  in  that  vicinity  our  troops  of  course 
been  successful  althougli  thev  had  bj  no 
la  been  engaged  in  child  s  piai  Befori-  thi, 
lie  of  March  plans  were  peifeUtd  for  an  ad 
«  movement  by  our  troops  awa\  fn  ni  the 
oard  On  the  1  ith  acidding  to  iLp)rt« 
own  of  Pasig  was  capturtd  ihia  town  Irs 
1  the  n\tr  of  the  saim,  name  whith  has  its 
tU  at  Manila  Hi  uteris  navigable  fot  \  es 
of  hght  draught  and  G<  n  Lo\(l  "\\  htaton  3 
ire  of  1  asig  *as  assi-ti.  1  1  \  a  iivtr  gunl  lat 
lonie  of  the  maps  are  drawn  Pasi^  would 
to  bt,  a  cotihiderabie  dittanti  inland  but 
matter  of  fact  it  lie<!  1  ni  lU  mt  n  tbau 
miles  in  a  direct  line  fioni  Manila  although 
listance  would  l)e  considoial  Iv  grpatei  if  one 
w  ed  the  w  mdings  of  the  ri\  1 1  J 1  (,  1 1  inion 
ashington  has  setintd  to  bt  that  tin,  war 
d  now  be  very  ijiiieklv  ccnchi  ted  (riierrilla 
are  in  the  interior  might  of  course  bo  in 
it(l\  prolonged  on  account  of  tin  nature  of 
ountr\  but  considered  ao  a  gmeral  move 
tliroughout  the  aichipolago  tht  cause  of 
inaldo  It  IS  thought  no  longir  has  an}  co 
ice  or  prospects  ^<t  rep  its  fiom  the 
il  have  been  verv  conflating  and  the  real 
gth  of  Aguinaldos  ami}  remains  an  undis 
d  mysterv 

The  arrival  at  Manila  of  Messi-s.  Schur- 
t**  man,  Denby,  and  Worcester  was  con- 
•ptiagt.  fjii^miy  especteil  to  promote  a  speedy 
ination  of  hostilities.  The  best  policy  would 
to  be  that  of  making  haste  to  show  to  the 
le  of  the  smaller  islands,  where  American 
«entatives  meet  with  litilo  or  no  resistance, 
the  United  States  has  no  purposes  inconsist- 


ent with  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  It  will 
be  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  a  firm  admin- 
istration that  will  merely  promote  justice  and 
order  and  a  meddlesome  administration  that  will 
endeavor  to  force  the  white  man's  point  of  view 
upon  people  whose  manners  and  customs  ought 


(Now  in  the  Philippines  and  active  In  the  campaign.) 

to  "be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  It 
must  lie  remembered  that  I'rcsident  McKinley 
has  sent  to  the  I'hilippines  an  excellent  commis- 
sion, the  make-up  of  which  was  unanimously 
commended  in  this  country,  and  that  tlie  labors 
and  recommendations  of  this  board  will  uniioubt- 
t'dly  have  great  influence  up- 

.".*,.. ^      on  the  detailed  methods  and 

.   .  policies  that  will  be  adopted. 


par  Eitpial- 


■\Ve 


Hia 


the    I'hilippines 

far  fast,      about     4  1,0  0  0 

American  soldiers  and  saib 
oi-s.  In  the  cxpedilion  to 
eastern  Cuba  last  summer  we 
employed  less  than  IT.OdO 
soldiers.  Dispi^rscil  I  hroufjh- 
out  t'uba  at  tlie  prcsciit  lirtu-,  , 
asthearmy  of  occti]mliuii  tliat 
lias  taki'u  the  place  of  ibe 
[■ejwiriated  f^panish  sohliers, ' 
there  are  about  4.i,00n  Amer- 
ican troops.     In  Porto  Rico 
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our  <*  dictator,'*  General  Henry,  has  a  force  of 
perhaps  3,600  men.  We  have  a  small  garrison 
force  in  Hawaii  also,  but  it  is  numerically  unim- 
portant. The  Philippine  military  situation  is 
certainly  very  different  from  what  had  been  an- 
ticipated last  autumn.  The  temporary  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  in  Cuba  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards 
was  universally  expected  and  is  not  seriously 
criticised  in  any  quarter.  The  work  of  political 
and  industrial  recuperation  in  the  long  suffering 
island  goes  on  hopefully,  and  it  will  Ijo  feasible 
in  all  likelihood  very  soon  to  employ  Cubans  to 
succeed  Americans,  precisely  as  Americans  have 
succeeded  Spaniards.  After  a  brief  further  in- 
terval, moreover,  a  well-organized  general  con- 
stabulary force,  somewhat  after  the  i)lan  of  the 
famous  '*Koyal  Irish  Consta}>ulary,"  capable  of 
keeping  the  peace  everywhere  and  of  suppress- 
ing bandits,  might  well  sui)ersede  soldiery  alto- 
gether. About  the  general  conditions  in  Cuba, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  of  an  unexpected 
nature  to  report,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  at 
large  arc  not  at  present  gazing  in  that  direction. 
It  is  the  military  situation  in  the  Philippines 
that  lias  presented  extraordinary  aspects,  and  it 
certainly  continues  to  demand  the  attention  of 
Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  of  America. 

It  is  only  after  some  processes  of  re- 

Com^parfsona.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  comparison  that  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  that 
our  expedition  to  Asiatic  waters  has  assumed. 
General  Kitchener  performed  wondrous  feats  last 
year  in  his  marching  against  the  "  Fuzzy-wuzzy  " 
of  the  desert,  but  there  were  only  7,000  or  8,000 
white  soldiers  under  his  command,  the  remainder 
of  his  expedition  (12,000  men  approximately) 
being  made  up  of  the  Egyptian  troops  of  the 
Khedive's  army.  We  are  now,  therefore,  using 
five  times  as  many  white-skinned  English-speak- 
ing men  in  our  campaign  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Philippines  as  General  Kitchener  will  hav(^ 
used  in  establishing  j)eace  and  order  throughout 
the  Soudan.  In  their  recent  campaign  against 
the  fierce  warriors  of  th(^  mountain  tribes  of 
northwestern  India  on  tlui  Afghanistan  frontier, 
the  Britisli  made  use  of  mr)re  than  ,'>'2.000  troops, 
but  of  these  only  10,000  were  white  soldiers 
from  the  British  islands  ;  the  others  w^ere  native 
Indian  regiments.  The  French,  having  annexed 
the  great  island  of  Madagascar  to  their  empire, 
found  it  necessarv  in  l.sii."}  to  wage  a  considerable 
wyr  in  order  to  make  good  their  possession  ;  but 
the  number  of  French  troops  sent  to  Madagascar 
was  onlv  15,000.  The  most  severe  of  England's 
Zulu  wars  in  South  Africa  was  fought  with  less 
than  7,000  British  soMiers. 


OurPhiUppine  In  Comparing  our  own  position  in  the 
\TrefS!ith  I'liilippines  with  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Spanish,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  when  the  Filipino  insurrection  of  180G  broke 
out  there  were  only  2,000  or  3,000  regular  Span- 
ish troops  in  the  island.  There  were,  of  course, 
volunteer  companies,  consisting  of  young  Span- 
iards resident  in  the  Philippines  for  business 
purposes  or  as  officials  in  the  civil  service  ;  and 
there  were  regiments  of  native  troops  under 
Spanish  officers.  But  the  largest  number  of 
Spanish  troops  ever  sent  to  the  Philippines  was 
present  at  the  time  when  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera 
subdu{;d  the  rel)ellion  and  subsidized  Aguinaldo 
and  the  other  leaders  to  leave  the  island.  It 
woui<l  seem  at  that  time,  and  also  probably  at 
the  time  when  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila 
Bay,  that  there  were  apj)roximately  20,000 
Spanish  soldic^rs  throughout  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. Without  vouching  for  the  precise  ac- 
curacy of  these  statistics  of  Spanish  troops,  it  is 
probably  fair  to  say  that  we  have  now  a  great 
many  more  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  than  Spain 
ever  had  there,  if  we  omit  from  the  reckoning 
th(^  natives  whom  the  Si)aiiiards  had  enlisted. 
Not  only  hav(i  we  assembled  a  largo  army  in  the 
Philippines,  but  we  have  gathered  there  a  far 
more  formidable  fleet  than  the  Spaniards  ever 
took  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific — ^in  fact,  a 
fleet  three  times  as  effective  as  any  that  the 
Spaniards  had  employed. 

A  Cabinet  ^^  Spain  there  has  occurred  the 
Change  cliaiige  of  cabinet  that  had  been  fully 
in  Spain,  expected.  The  ins  and  outs  of  Span- 
ish parties  are  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  heading  politicians  themselvM. 
The  appanmt  parliamentary  shif tings  of  the  party 
balance  do  not,  in  fact,  occur  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  any  such  instrumentality  of  public 
opinion  as  one  finds  operative  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  or  evcm  in  France.  The  Con- 
servatives had  been  in  powcjr  for  some  years  with 
Ganovas  as  prime  minister,  when  that  statesman 
was  assassinated  in  1807.  The  Conservative 
majority  in  the  Cortes  was  overwhelmingly  large;, 
nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  affairs  were  going- 
badlv  and  the  Conservatives  were  divided  into 
somewhat  discordant  cliques  and  factions,  it 
was  tliought  best  to  alK)W  the  Liberals  to  come 
into  i>ower  for  a  wliihi.  Accordingly,  after  a 
bricjf  interregnum,  during  which  General  Axcar- 
raga,  who  liad  l)een  a  leading  member  of  the 
Canovas  ministry,  carried  on  the  government, 
Senor  Sagasta  was  ordered  by  the  Queen  Regent 
to  f(;rm  a  I^iberal  ministry.  The  mandate  waa 
fulfilled.  But  since  a  ministry,  in  the  theory  of 
modern  European  parliamentary  government,  ia 
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supposed  to  Ijt'  sustained  by  a  good  working 
niujurity  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  since 
tlic  iiieitiberB  of  tlie  Cortes  tlien  existing  conld 
not  viTv  conveniently  change  their  p»ny  allegi- 
ance for  the  sake  of  giving  the  new  government 
the  proper  support,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  dissolve  that  Cortes  and  to  hold  a  geiieral 
election.  Nothing  had  happened  to  cause  the 
voters  to  change  from  one  party  to  tlio  other. 
Xovertheless,  the  new  elections  resnlti.il  in  the 
return  of  an  overwhelming  Liberal  majority. 
This  was  due  altogether  to  an  accommodating 
aiTangcment.  The  ministry  in  [mwer  is  ex- 
pecrted  through  its  agents  in  all  jiarts  of  tlie 
conutry  to  manage  the  elections  in  suiih  a  way  as 
to  secure  precisely  the  majority  that  it  may  find 
advantageous.  Meanwhile,  as  a  matti^r  of  cour- 
tesy, it  is  always  carefully  provided  that  the 
chief  opposition  party  shall  keep  a  respectable 
number  of  seats,  and  that  its  im|Hn'tant  men  shall 
not  fail  of  reiileclion.  It  is  also  orraugod  by 
common  agreement  that  a  limited  number  of 
seats  shall  be  allowed  to  the  (..'arlists  and  the  Re- 
publicans. Thus  affairs  in  Spain  have  l>eon 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  same  set  of  men 
I'or  a  great  many  years.  Tliere  has  been  a  very 
<:lose  connection  between  politics  and  the  army, 
and  most  of  the  principal  generals  have  figured 
as  members  of  the  Senate  or  in  such  executive 
posts  as  minister  of  war,  of  the  interior,  or  of 
the  colonies.       To  a  very  remarkable  extent  the 


(New  Prime  Minister  at  Spain.) 

men  who  wore  responsible  for  affairs  in  Spain 
in  the  TOs  were  the  leaders  when  the  Cuban 
war  broke  out  in  ISfl'i  ;  and  they  will  remain 
the  leaders  when  the  new  century  comes  in. 
Mr.  McKinley,  Judge  Day,  Mr.  Hay,  and  their 
American  contemporaries  foiind  tliem.selves  deal- 
ing with  much  the  same  set  of  Hpaniards  as  were 
on  the  scenes  in  the  time  of  President  Grant, 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  Caieb  Cushing.  On  the 
Conservative  side  wore  Canovas,  Hobiedo,  Sil- 
vela,  Polavieja,  Ancarraga,  and  the  other  time- 
honoreil  names.  On  the  Libci'a!  side  wei-e  always 
the  names  of  Sagasta  and  Morel,  with  those  of 
Canalejas.  Abarziwa,  a,iid  others  generally  associ- 
ated. The  leaders  of  i«)lli  jiarties  had  l>een 
united  more  or  less  sincerely  in  maintaining  the 
existing  dynasty.  It  has  hap|M'ned  more  than 
once  in  thei>asl  that  the  Conservatives,  who  wi'i-e 
naturally  sup[K)8ed  to  be  the  mainstay.'!  of  royidty, 
have  assigned  to  the  Lilierals  t!ie  res|ionsiliiliiy 
for  carrying  through  certain  unpopular  niciisun-s  . 
which,  if  diri'ctly  conducted  by  ihe  ( 'ciiEcrvii- 
tives,  might  have  emhmgered  the  ilirnne.  if 
the  Conservatives  bail  chosen  to  retiiin  power 
after  the  death  of  Canovas,  they  cnuld  readily 
enough  have  done  so;  but  they  percrivi-d  that 
the  Cuban  situation  was  hoiieli-ss.  ami  thiit, 
whether  by  one  cnurse  or  bv  anuilu'i'.  Spain 
would  have  to  sacrifice  her  favorite  cnlniiy.  The 
great  tiling  to  avoid  was  a  disastnius  civil  war 
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at  home ;  and  tlie  best  way  to  avoid  it  was  to 
divide  between  tbe  two  groat  partios  the  rospoii- 
sibility  fov  colonial  disasters.  Since  tlio  Uon- 
Bervatives,  or  C'atmvists,  as  tliey  wpre  called,  bail 
been  in  power  at  the  outbn:ak  of  the  Ciil>an  war 
and  Iiad  been  resjMtisible  for  its  disastrous  pliasca 
up  to  tliut  point,  it  seemed  decidedly  best  to 
allow  the  party  of  Hagasta  to  eome  into  office  to 
Lave  its  aliare  of  blame  for  the  evil  days  that 
were  evidently  yet  in  store.  Under  real  par- 
liamentary j;overuincnt  a»  it  works  in  a  country 
like  England,   the  Saga-sta  cabinet  would  bave 


fallen  after  the  naval  and  military  disasters  at 
.Santiago  ;  but  it  was  thought  best  to  keep  Sa- 
gasta  at  the  helm  until  the  treaty  bad  been  made 
and  tlie  saL-rilice  of  the  colonies  accomplished. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  true  parties  in  Spain, 
and  tberefoi-e  no  real  party  resiKinsibilities.  The 
(.'oites  is  a  grand  debating  society,  and  the  Sil- 
velas,  Morets,  and  Hoble<lo8  are  masters  in  their 
respective'  varieties  of  public  discourse.  But  it 
is  all  a  farce. 

Tlio  new  prime  minister  is  Don  Fran- 
Nt^pfioti    '''^'^"    Silvela.      He    had    led,   at   tbft 

time  of  tlio  last  Canovas  ministry,  tbs 
faction  of  ilis^idenL  ronservatives  ;  but  after  tfao 
assas.'ii nation  of  the  prime  minister  he  becamft 
tbo  moBt  conspicuous  of  the  remaining  Conserva- 
tive lea<)ers.  lie  comes  into  power  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  internal  reforms  for  Spain.  The 
country's  Jinances  and  the  questions  relating  to 
the  army  anil  navy  will  naturally  demand  mor» 
attention  than  anything  else.  Whether  the  debt 
repudiation  that  is  undoubtedly  intended  will  be 
brought  to  ]iiiss  under  the  Silvela  ministry  or 
under  its  successor  simply  remains  to  be  seen. 
General  l'olavi<?ja  is  the  most  prominent  of  Sefior 
Silvela's  irolleagues  in  the  new  cabinet,  and,  vilh 
the  premi<!r,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  jn^up. 
Polavioja,  now  minister '  of  war.  is  a  typical 
.SjMinisli  soldier,  who  at  different  times  has 
l>een  Captain- General  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
the  I'liilippines.  ami  has  everywhere  earned  the 
reputation  for  hai-sbness  of  method.  It  is  to  his 
credit,  howcvei-,  that  when  in  full  authority  in 
Cul>a  from  l.SilO  to  I8t)2  he  constantly  infornftd 
the  government  at  Madrid  that  the  loss  of  t^ 
island  to  Spain  was  inevitalile,  and  that  Spain 
muKt  \n:  prei>aring  to  accept  that  fact.  Bilvelk, 
as  prime  niiniHt«r,  takes  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
aflairs.  1'he  otlier  mnniltcrs  uf  the  cabinet  are 
not  wjdt^ly  known  ontjiide  of  .Spain,  although  the 
name  of  Hefior  Datu,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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f  be  somewh&t  faniiliar,  and  that  of  the 
rquis  de  Pidal,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
tructioii,  is  also  not  unknown.     As  a  whole, 

new  cabinet  is  pronounced  by  the  European 
88  to  be  conservative  to  the  point  of  reac- 
1,  Catholic  in  the  extreme  ultramontane  sense, 
ressive  in  its  dis[>osition  toward  the  lilxTty 
the  press  and  of  popular  lueetingH,  distrust- 
of  local  self-government,  and  highly  protec- 
list  as  respects  the  commercial  (Kilicy.  The 
T   cabinet   will   favor  the    reorganization   of 

army  on  the  basis  of  universal  compulsory 
itary  service,    and   will  be  inclined   to  shift 

burden  of  taxation  from  landed  estates  to 
omea  and  personal  property.  Whilo  this  cab- 
I  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  popular,  there  is 
reason   to  suppose,  on    the  other  hand,  tliat 
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ation  in  >  rant.e.  Elsewhere  in  this  numljer 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  earlier  career  of 
isident  Loubet,  and  also  an  account  by  an 
-witness  of  the  Presidential  election  at  Ver- 
lea.  First  iiulications  are  highly  favorable 
a  firm  and  wise  management  of  aSairs  in  so 
as  the  President's  limited  power  permits  liim 
guide  the  state.  President  Loubet  is  evi- 
itly  going  to  conduct  himself  rather  on  the 
del  of  an  American  president  than  on  that  of 
ontinental  sovereign.  President  Faure  had 
en  into  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  of  himself 
I  personage  to  be  treated  by  citizens,  soldiers, 
^iala,  and  all  comers  in  France  very  much  as 
pie  in  England  treat  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or 


(War  minister  iu  new  Spunish  eablnet.l 

as  they  treat  King  Oscar  in  Scandinavia,  or  ever, 
as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  are  treated  in  their 
autocratic  countries.  President  Loubet,  bow- 
ever,  distinguishes  sharply  between  his  official 
and  his  personal  and  private  capacity.  He  does 
not  care  a  fig  for  the  niceties  of  etiquette  that 
meant  so  much  to  the  late  President  Faure.  "But 
he  cares  greatly  tor  the  substance  of  authority, 
and  be  is  making  it  clear  that  he  will  tolerate  no 
such  nonsense  as  secret  leagues  on  behalf  of  roy- 
alist pretenders,  and  that  he  intends  to  ])romote 
decency  and  suppress  infamy  in  politics  and  jour- 
nalism. There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  what 
is  best  iu  France  may  reassert  itself  under  the 
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moral  Itwlership  of  rwHulent  J-oulnit  ami  may 
put  down  the  rot;iu's  Hiid  coiisiiiiiitors  ivlio  liave 
come  so  near  to  tlie  overthrow  of  the  republic. 

,„o„  Tlie  currents  of  inteniiitioiial  friend- 
Eaaiani'.  ship  and  enmity  are  so  ({uielily  cliang- 
vni  Amntica.  j^p  ^^  jij^^^,  timi?s  and  so  complex 
and  contradictory  in  tlieir  direetions  that  it  is  an 
almost  haflling  task  to  follow  them.  For  many 
years  the  center  of 
.alliances,  whether 
ed  or  !■ 


has 
Til  re. 


Her 


1  the 


I  ajio, 


EmiMiror  telegraphed 
Ids  contfratidalions  to 
President  Kriif^er,  of 
the  Transviiid.  on  the 
failure   of  tlie  Jaine- 

feeling  hetweeu  Ger- 
many and  England 
rose  to  the  point 
where  wai-  was  im- 
minent. All  li  e  r  ■ 
many  took  its  cue 
from  the  Eniperor'e 
position,  and  hatred 
of  England  seemed 
to  be  the  dominaot 
sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  not  so 
much,  however,  the 
Englislunan  at  home 
jis  the  Eiiglishmau 
abroad,  en|riige(l  in 
the  work  of  building 
up  the  British  em- 
pire, that  the  Ger- 
mans hated  ;  and  the 
one  man  whom  they 
liatod  nn.Bi  of  ul!  was 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  to  their  minds 
cmUidii'd  everything 

that  was  detestable  in  tiik  ku'iih-u-  havki>:- 

the  grasping  and  un-  i.\iin.i«,=.  «t  tiio  u 

serupidouR   spirit   of 

the  Anglo-t'axon's  sidf-dBsnnied  worM  mission. 
As  Mr.  llhwles  was  thi-  most  typienl  of  the 
priictical  British  empire-builders  of  the  day,  so 
Mr,  liudyard  Kipling  was  the  foi-emost  lilei-ary 
«.\[>onont  of  the  e.tpansion  of  England — the 
laureate  of  the  empire  at  larfre.  Last  numth  the 
<iorman  Kaiaer  received  Mr.  Ceeil  Hliodes  at 
Berlin,  and  cabled  to  the  I'Mited  States  his  deep 
interest  in  Mr.  Kipling's  work  aiid  Ins  solicitude 


for  his  health.  I'hose  two  news  items  signified 
a  complete  revi^rsal  of  the  German  attitude.  Mr, 
Kliodes  cannot  achieve  his  project  of  a  railroad 
fi-om  Cairo  to  the  Cape  without  securinK  a  right 
of  way  across  a  jKirtion  of  German  Africa.  It 
is  understood  that  the  project  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Bhodeij  at  Berlin  lias  gained  the  approval  of 
the  (iermaii  Government.  From  a  position  of 
I'xtremc  antagonism  toward  England,  followed 
by  what  more  recent- 
ly has  seemed  to  be  a 
position  of  unfriend- 
liness toward  the 
United  States,  Ger- 
many lias  come  clear 
about  and  is  assidu- 
ously cultivating  the 
good-will  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking coun- 
tries. The  under- 
standing between 
Grermany  and  Eng- 
land as  respects  Afri- 
can questiona  is  uid 
to  be  deliberate  and 
complete  at  all  points. 
Germany  now  ac- 
cepts as  entirelj.  u 
England  does  the 
American  position  i& 
the  Philippines,  knd 
has  placed  G«niiu 
subjects  and  intenata 
under  the  protaotton 
of  the  United  States 
authorities.  ItisuiL- 
derstood  in  diplonut- 
ic  circles  thattbe  sew 
Silvela  ministry  in 
Spain  is  to  Bocora  the 
consent  of  the  Cort«a 
that  is  about  to  be 
elected  to  the  pur- 
chase by  Oennuiy  of 
the  Carolines,  tnd 
perhaps  of  some  other 
nmi  [III.' ^iNxIrivIiiminir.  small   Spanish   isl- 

'<-ik>ti  i.f  [Aiubi'i.i  ands  ;  and  itis  further 

understood  that  such 
a  disposition  of  the  remaining  odds  and  ends  ot  the 
S|Hinisli  ciilonin!  I'liipire  will  have  tlie  entire  Ap- 
proval .if  KTiglancl  an.i  the  L'nited  States.  Next, 
very  likely,  wc  Hindi  be  hearing  of  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  lieiween  France  and  Germany,  and  a  good 
undorstamling  if  not  an  actual  alliance.  That  will 
be  fortimai.e  when  it  comes.  Meanwhile  Ger- 
many d(K's  well  to  siH'k  the  frii  udahip  of  England 
and  to  show  conridonce  in  tiie  United  Stfttea. 
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.,  ..  EuKland,  the  United  States,  and 
imttntt  In  Germany  are  now  the  preat  man- 
'"""  ufacturing  nations,  and  they  are  all 
eager  to  push  their  foreign  trade.  In  the  face 
of  questions  like  the  future  of  China,  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Samoan  group  is  not  a  topic  upon 
which  these  three  great  powers  will  deem  it 
worth  while  to  exaggerate  difiereiices  of  opinion 
The  Unil«d  States  is  now  repreaenteil  at  the  port 
of  Apia,  Samoa,  by  the  man  of-war  Phil uMphiit 
and  there  will  be  no  dispt^ition  on  the  pat  t  of 
the  United  States  to  abandon  an}  advantages 
that  may  properly  belong  to  this  conntr\  But 
our  chief  interest,  after  all,  is  m  maintaining 
our  possession  of  the  harbor  of  I'aiigo  Paugo  as 
a  future  coaling  station  ;  and  sma  Germany 
will  not  dispute  our  exclusive  rights  in  that 
harbor,  we  can  well  afford  to  accept  anj  improve 
ment  in  the  protectorate  scheme  tliat  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  may  think  wise.  Mean- 
while the  European  powers  are  abating  nothing 
of  their  efforts  to  be  in  good  position  for  com- 
manding a  generous  share  when  China  falls  to 
pieces.  The  latest  arrivals  on  the  scene  are  Italy 
and  Belgium,  both  of  which  have  selected  points 
on  the  Chinese  coast  which  tiiey  desire  to  occupy 
as  convenient  stations  from  which  lo  secure  com- 
mercial and  other  advantages.  Thus  far  our 
Government  has  shown  no  disposition  to  obtain 


Italli 


E.— From  the  Jimmut  (Ulnneaiiolis) . 


any  territorial  rights  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
England  has  openly  encouraged  the  Italian  claims. 

There  Las  long  been  a  very  close  under- 
standing between  England  and  Ital} 
which  as  naval  powers  are  strongly 
diawn  to  one  another  through  being  so  differ 
ently  situated  Italy  l)eing  within  t!ie  Jltditer 
rauean  Sea  is  naturallj  concerned  about  the 
freedom  of  her  opportumtj  to  get  out  Eng 
land  on  the  otliei  hand  has  a  great  interest  in 
being  alna\s  able  to  get  in  France  if  m  alli 
ance  with  Spain  niighl  at  some  time  in  the 
future  endea\oi  to  control  the  we&tern  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  while  Russia — -fast  trans 
forming  the  Black  bea  into  an  interior  liu^sian 
lake — might  some  day  undertake  to  control  not 
onlv  the  Bosphorus,  but  also  the  hucz  Canal. 
England  and  Italy  distinctly  recognize  their 
common  interest  as  naval  powers  in  keeping  the 
Mediterranean  from  becoming  a  Franco- Rus- 
sian mure  c/ausum.  England  tried  at  one  time 
to  strengthen  the  Italian  motive  for  maintain- 
ing an  effective  navy  by  encouraging  Italy  to 
join  in  the  African  grab  game,  and  take  a  strip 
of  water  front  from  which  ultimately  it  might 
be  possible  to  Italianize  Abyssinia.  This  ven- 
ture failed  because  the  Abyssinians  could  light. 
England  is  now  encouraging  Italy  to  join  in  the 
great  speculative  game  over  the  future  posses- 
sion of  China.  Estabhshed  Italian  interests  on 
the  Chinese  coast  would,  of  course,  henceforth 
add  Italy's  naval  strength  to  that  of  England  in 
the  demand  for  open  passage  through  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

/  «  flu  la  ^^  '^  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection 
Vtrma  that  the  permanent  possession  of  tlie 
fiijriiHtf  ?  Philippines  by  theUnited  States  would 
also  give  this  country  an  interest  that  it  never 
possessed  before  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Suez 
Canal  route.  England  has  no  real  rival  in  Asia 
except  Russia,  and  it  is  therefore  the  policy  of 
England  to  encourage  as  many  nations  as  possible 
to  secure  small  holdings  on  the  Cliinese  coast. 
With  India  already  in  her  hands  and  much  of 
the  great  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley  of  China  pre- 
empted as  British  in  case  of  an  actual  partition 
of  the  Mongolian  empire,  England  can  well  afford 
to  encourage  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  .fapan 
to  lay  hold  of  a  province  or  two  apiece.  Tlieir 
interests,  like  those  of  the  United  rotates,  are 
far  more  likely  to  harmonize  with  the  polic-ys 
that  England  would  favor  than  with  tliose  of  Hus- 
sia.  Such  at  least  is  the  commonly  received  view. 
A  confusion  of  counsels,  however,  makes  it  a  little 
difficult  to  undei-stand  the  real  bearings  of  British 
policy.      On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
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this  country,  Lord  riiarles  Berosford  stirred  up 
internst  from  Han  Francisco  to  Now  York  in  the 
necessity  of  joining  witli  Kufjlanii  to  pivvent  tlie 
partition  oC  Cliina  aii'l  to  niaintnin  an  open  door 
for  the  worhl's  trade.  The  whole  hurden  of  the 
Bppoc'lies  made  liy  Lord  Charlea,  who  was  on  his 
way  lioirie  after  ii  visit  to  C'liimi,  lay  in  his  em- 
pliatiir  decUration  that  Knuland.  the  Tiiilfld  StateB, 


Lout)  BbhESfohd:  "Here,  Dntlu,  i-ome  help  solve  this 
dlBsect<Hl  inik|j  puzzLe/' 

From  thu  Jnuniai  (MliinvuiiulEa). 

Germany,  JaiMin,  and  presninably  Italy  as  well, 
had  common  iiilereslB  in  the  Chinese  ijnestion, 
and  tlmt  the  chief  danger  to  thusc  interests  lay  in 
tlie  policy  of  Russia,  with  Fram;(!  tut  a  partner. 
But  Mr.  ritead,  who  is  a  keen  and  constant  student 
of  tiiat  BUiiation,  and  who  doubtlesH  undorstands 
the  spirit  of  Russia's  [Hjhcy  )>etter  thau  most  Kiig- 
lishmen,  makes  the  foUowiii)^  comment  upon  Lord 
Cliarlea'  position : 

lAtn\  CliarleH  llertwtoni  on  his  way  liuine  from  China 
has  taken  tlii>  oppurtniiity  oF  appealing  iiiibtioly  oa 
American  iilatfiirnis  or  at  Amerlcnn  il I nner-ta )>]<»<  (or 
the  coflperatio[i  ot  llritiiln  an<1  tlic  I'riiteil  KtatVH  in 
M-curing  for  all  iiatlims  an  o|M'n  iliHir  and  ei|uality  ot 
'ipportiiiilty  in  ('hiiia.  His  spe<s:heK  a|i|>enr  t^i  have 
inift  wtth  a  eiinsideruble  incnNUre  nt  apiiruval,  nnil  so 
lar,  o(  course,  as  tlie  object  of  his  imlicy  U  l<)  jirevent 
r.lie  iiarcelioK  "P  of  Ubina  inln  a  serieM  of  Kiirupean 
Hliheresof  lDt«ri>itt,  eatli  of  wliiuii  is  lieririeliuallyeiiiseii 
to  the  tradera  and  wIveiilHrerH  i)f  all  other  natiims.  it  is 
no  doubt  Kood,  and  purely  Kood.  Tlie  mischief  of  l.«rd 
Charles  Berexfonrs  misHioo  is  his  dispiisitioii  to  nWe 
It  a  distinctly  anti-Kussisn  tnttiil.  Xiiw,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  shall  prulubly  And  much  more  iKRlculty 
in  secnring  the  open  door  and  equality  of  upimrtnnity 
in   Simntuog  and   in  the  new  iMlian  sphere  of  Cht- 


Kianft  than  in  the  province  of  Mancharia.      TfaeBos- 

sians  are  not  our  trade  rivals  as  are  the  Germans,  and 
every  consideration  of  common  mnnn  should  lead  ns  to 
eiiliHt  them  as  friends  and  allies  instead  of  needlessly 
antaKontEing  them,  as  l^rd  Charles  Beresford  certainly 
seems  to  have  done.  It  la  well  that  every  one  shoald 
imilerstand  that  lionl  Charles  lierenford  was  In  no 
sense  an  emissary  of  the  British  Goveniment.  lie  went 
entirely  in  a  private  capacity,  as  representing  the 
chaml)eni  of  commerce  In  this  country  :  and  if  any  at- 
tempt is  made  on  his  return  to  put  forward  his  scbeDMS 
as  iMcked  by  our  Ferelicn  Office,  he  will  probably  ex- 
perience a  very  ilisanreeable  disillusion. 

/fuM/o'i  *'■'■  IJ^^'nT  Norman,  in  the  New 
Aitimiiating  York  Times,  takes  the  ground  that 
Policy,  jjjj^  "open-door  policy"  is  now  ab- 
siilutcly  doomed,  and  that  Kn^land's  backing  of 
Italy  is  virtually  the  Iwginniiip  of  the  actiul 
work  of  cutting  China  up  into  sections  which 
will  ultimately  he  closed  l.iy  tarilT  walls  againat 
the  trade  of  outsiders.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
Kngland  and  the  United  States  will  some  day 
bitterly  regi-et  that  they  had  not  at  the  very  out- 
w%  taken  a  lirm  stand  on  behalf  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  equality  of  trade  throughout 
the  C'hinese  empire.  He  denounces  Lord  Salis- 
bitry  for  eni^oiii'&ging  Italy  in  a  distant  colonial 
venture,  which  the  bad  state  of  finance  and 
polities  in  the  Italian  peninsula  does  not  justify. 
Alt<.>gether,  the  ('hinese  puzzle  is  more  difficult 
and  complicat(-d  than  ever,  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  one  of  the  European  powen 
knows  delinitely  what  it  is  trying  to  accomfduh, 
exception  of   Russia.     Hut 
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■  proposes  to  take  Manchuria  from  China 
nex  it  bodily  to  the  Russian  empire  tor 
ime  reasons  of  "  manifest  destiny  "  which 
d  the  United  States  to  take  California 
ead  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  It  is 
luestion  of  distant  colonies  and  foreign 
ires  witli  Russia,  hut  ratlier  a  question  of 
ural  frontiers  of  a  young  but  mammoth 
vhich  means  to  mnke  Mancliuria  an  in- 
part  of  the  unbroken  stretch  of  territory 
ig  from  Pitdand  to  the  Japan  Sea.  The 
)f  Russia  is  to  assimilate.  Wliile  in  Man- 
at  the  extreme  east  of  t!ie  empire,  Russia 
building  railroads,  erecting  fortifications, 
king  her  position  impregnable,  she  is  en- 
at  the  extreme  west  end  of  tlie  empire 
icting  the  ancient  liberties  of  Finland,  to 
I  of  reducing  what  until  lately  was  more 
luzerain  state  into  an  integral  province. 
ins  are  henceforth  to  be  brought  under 
ms  of  Russia's  military  service,  and  they 


harleB  Berenrord  Bailed  f 

Before  wiliTiK  lio  tnld  i 

d  Id  auUtintc  Entclund  nn> 

FroinPniifli  (I 


their  old  constitution  and  q  nasi -in  depend- 
(  virtually  doomed.  There  is  a  strong 
Jon  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best 
of  Finland  to  emigrate,   and  Canada  is 


offering  them  inducements,  while  they  are  also 
considering  South  America.  They  are  excellent 
people  and  ought  to  be  welcome  in  any  new 
country  where  land  is  abundant. 


In  England  the  ecclesiastical  contro- 
QuatUoni  versies  continue  with  no  abatement 
Abr«,<i.  ^^f  jii^jp  violence.  The  Established 
Church  finds  herself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  po- 
sition between  two  fires.  If  the  primate  and 
the  bishops  go  too  far  with  the  opponents  of  ex- 
treme ritualism,  the  ritualists  will  join  the  non- 
conformists and  Catholics  in  a  movement  for 
disestablishment  that  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  defeat.  If,  on  the  otiier  Jiand,  the  ritualists 
are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  the  extreme  Prot- 
estant wing  of  tlie  Church  will,  under  the  lea<l 
of  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  and  others,  redouble 
the  energy  of  their  assaults.  Tlie  bishops  are  in 
anything  but  a  pleasant  predicament.  Religious 
controversy  has  played  a  leading  part  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  Irisli  policy.  The  promised  Catholic 
university  for  Ireland  has  had  to  be  dropjMid 
Enelund  on  Wednesdny,  from  the  ministerial  programme  on  account  of 
deputnilonthafhehad  ^(,3  determined  opposition  of  Protestant  Ulster. 
\meHc»toactlogetlier."       t      j  o  i-  1,         111  .  -1  1     ■     .■     1 

,,,„„,  Lord  Salisbury  has  liad  an  outside  ecclesiastical 

controversy  practically  thrust  upon  him  for  de- 
termination in  connection  with  the  Czar's  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  The  Pope  was  to 
have  been  represented  in  an  influential  way,  but 
the  Italian  Government  refused  to  particii>ate  in 
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the  conference  if  the  Vatican  were  to  be  treated 

ae  a  counlinate  nieiiilxT  of  t)u!  family  of  nations. 
Italy  api>ealed  to  Kuglaiul  for  HUi>port  in  the 
matter,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  n'jHirted  to  have 
Mttled  the  question  by  deciding  fur  tiie  Quirinal 
and  against  tlie  Vatican  by  tlie  vi;ry  practical 
plan  of  intimating  (bat  England  would  stay  away 
from  the  conference  if  Italy's  wish  were  not 
rcsijectcd.  The  siibjc'ct  has  made  a  very  groat 
amount  of  discussion  in  Kumpe,  chicily  outside 
of  the  pi'esB.  It  has  Ix'en  understood  that  the 
Vatican  intended  to  raise  in  the  conference  the 
subject  of  the  I'ope's  temporal  sfivcivignty  as 
the  most  viud  factor  in  tliu  (giieslion  of  arma- 
ments and  jMiace.  Ilaly  could  not  atford  to  allow 
the  topic  to  be  broached,  and  saw  no  way  of  ex- 
cluding it  if  the  Vatican  wi'ru  represented.  So, 
at  least,  run  the  continental  rejiurts. 

attciai  ^^  ^^  ''"''  '"^  '■''"  '^^"'''■'*^  States  alone 
intateita  In  that  lai'ge  curjmrate  interests  8ucce<td 
Pariiamwt.  jj^  impressing  their  views  ujwn  law- 
m&kers.  It  iiad  confidently  \wn\  expected  that 
the  pnisent  session  of  I'arlianient  would  require 
English  railroads  to  use  automatic  couplers, 
such  as  have  come  into  gcniTal  uso  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  the  ri'suit  of  sav- 
ing hundreds  of  lives  every  year.  But  the 
English  railroad  companies  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  tho  Salisbury  administration  to  withdraw 
from  its  indorsement  of  the  measure,  which, 
accordingly,  fails  for  the  present,  ('ertain  other 
largii  iiiteresia  have  secured  the  defeat  of  a  bill 
raising  the  j>etrolcum  flash-poiDt  to  the  level  of 
103°,  iu  the  interest  of  domestic  consumers. 
Many  of  the  English  papers  have  commented  in 
no  very  complimentary  terms  upon  the  evidence 
that  these  two  matters  afford  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  political  and  legislative  infinence,  even  in 
England,  of  trusts  and  combinations  of  capital. 


,  Elsewhere 


e  present  a 


■   this  questions  that  have  been  under 
in  the  sessions  of  the  Joint  High  Coiii- 
mtssiuu  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
Canada  and  the  T'liitud  States.     It  was  jwrceived 
ieka  ago  that  it  would  Ixi  impossible  to 


complete*  the 

the  ratificatio: 

the  adjournm 

cordingly  the 

until  next  sitninier,  luiil  it 

have  their  work  ready  for 

Bpective  governments  and  f' 

Senate  next  DecemlH.'r.      It 

inissioners  had  not  found  tii 


k  of  the  confen'nce  in  time  for 
the  tr<mty  by  the  Senate  before 
of  Congress 'on  Mureh  4.      Ac- 


theii 


)  the 


r  Bulimissioii  to  the 
s  true  that  the  coin- 
way  to  an  agree- 


dispute.  One  of  these  was  the  Alaskft  boundity 
question.  Ihit  the  conference  by  no  tneaiu 
broke  tip  in  <liscord,  as  some  newspapers  would 
have  made  it  appear,  and  we  shall  hope  for  good 
results  in  the  end.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  views  presented  in  Miss  Laut's  article  an 
such  as  our  readers  are  asked  necessarily  to 
accept  as  impartial  and  final.  It  can  certainh 
not  do  lis  any  harm  in  the  United  States  to  giw 
thoughtful  attention  to  a  frank  statement  of  the 
Canadian  side  of  some  of  the  matters  under  ecu- 
tention. 


ment  on  some  of  the  most  important  matters  of 


Joint  High  ('omnjission  and  the  only  one  who 
had  come  from  the  mother  country,  the  odur 
British  members  being  Canadians.  Baron  Her 
schell  was  formerly  Lord  High  Chancallor  of 
(ireat  Hritain.  His  fallier  was  a  converted  Ger- 
man Jew  who  went  from  Berlin  to  SngUnd. 
Tlie  son  studied  law,  rose  rapidly  at  the  bar, 
heeamea  Cludstonijin  Liliernl  member  of  P»rli»- 
ment,  served  in  .Mr.  (iladstone's  cabinets,  ud 
Wits  in  due  time  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  wis 
a  miiti  of  great  tne(.  and  tho  esteem  in  which  bt 
was  heid  l>y  his  pcilitical.  opponents  was  shown 
]iy  the  fai't  iliat  Lord  Salisbury's  ^vemnMnt 
had  made  him  not  only  the  leading  member  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission,  but  also  e  membn 
of  the  Veiic/.uela  arbirration  board.  Our  own 
Government  showed  all  possible  marks  of  honor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death.     For  the  first  tiOM 
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B  history  the  Supreme  Court  adjourned  as 
krk  of  respect  to  a  foreign  statesman  and 
t.  An  American  warship  was  tendered  for 
purpose  of  conveying  tlie  body  of  Lord 
ohell  to  England.  Other  arrangements  had 
dy  been  made,  however,  and  the  offer  was 
iceepted  ;  but  it  was  higlily  appreciated  by 
government  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

_  Lord  Herschell's  place  on  the  Ven- 

9MM9iu  ezuela  arbitration  board  has  been 
^'^^^  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Lord 
ell,  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
and — formerly  the  great  barrister  and  attor- 
a^neral,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  The  other 
ish  member  of  the  board  is  Justice  Collins, 
asit  happens,  both  of  these  men  are  Irishmen. 
>ur  readers  will  remember,  Chief  Justice 
jr  and  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
been  designated  as  members  of  the  tribunal 
3half  of  Venezuela.  The  fifth  member,  who 
preeide  over  the  body,  is  Professor  Martaens. 
le  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  tri- 
l  is  to  meet  at  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of 
Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
*  distinguished  American  lawyers  are  the 
gel  for  Venezuela.  They  liave  prepared  a 
idable  brief  which  makes  a  printed  book  of 
pages.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  any  keen  interest  in  the  question, 
he  simple  reason  that  they  have  fully  and 
detely  gained  the  point  that  they  raised  at 
ime  that  the  subject  was  under  such  heated 
ssion.  The  one  thing  that  the  people  of 
Jnited  States  asked  was  that  the  Venezuela 
Lte  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Ven- 
a  was  willing,  but  England  refused   except 

terms  which  begged  the  whole  question. 
rdingly  the  United  States  Government  un- 
ok,  on  its  own  account,  to  ascertain  the 
:;s  of  the  matter.  Before  our  investigators 
oiade  their  final  report  the  British  Govern- 

had  reconsidered,  and  had  concluded  that 
question  might,  after  all,  be  arbitrated, 
e  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other 
od  of  settling  the  controversy  would  be  so 
T  to  result  in  a  proper  solution  as  the  metli- 
lat  has  actually  been  adopted.  The  hear- 
before  the  tribunal  will  ])robably  last  for 
'al  weeks,  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  two 
iree  months  will  be  required  by  the  arbi- 
rs  for  studying  tlio  (evidence  and  tiie  briefs 
•e  giving  their  decision. 

Th9  After  161  unavailing  ballots  the 
^liorial  ^^^^^  Legislature  adjourned  on 
UMta.  March  9  without  electing  a  United 
s  Senator.      On  March  13  the  Legislature  of 


Delaware  also  adjourned  without  having  succeed- 
ed in  filling  the  seat  left  vacant  by  Senator  Gray. 
The  number  of  ballots  taken  had  reached  113. 
Mr.  Addicks,  who  has  been  making  almost  un- 
limited expenditure  of  energy  and  money  for  a 
number  of  years  past  in  order  to  secure  a  Repub- 
lican Legislature  in  Delaware  that  would  send 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  declares  that 
he  will  continue  his  efforts  as  a  life  purpose  until 
he  succeeds.  This  is  scarcely  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  Delaware,  inasmuch  as  it  means  that  all 
Legislatures  are  to  be  chosen,  not  so  much  with 
respect  to  matters  of  law-making  and  State 
business  as  to  the  personal  ambitions  of  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  under  such  circumstances  if  the 
Senators,  like  governors,  could  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  It  seemed  probable 
as  we  went  to  press  that  the  continued  dead- 
lock in  Pennsylvania  would  result,  as  in  Del- 
aware, Utah,  and  California,  in  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  without  filling  the  seat 
of  ex- Senator  Quay.  Hitherto  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  honor  appomtments  made  by  govern- 
ors after  the  adjournment  of  Legislatures  which 
have  failed  to  fill  Senatorial  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  regular  way  at  the  end  of  full  terms.  If 
a  seat  in.  the  Senate  becomes  vacant  through 
the  death  or  resignation  of  a  Senator,  it  is 
customary  for  the  governor  to  appoint  some  one 
to  fill  the  place  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  If  the  Senate  should  choose  to 
change  its  former  practice,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
land  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  Delaware  of  a  Senator 
to  fill  ex- Senator  Gray's  seat,  w*hich  will  other- 
wise have  to  remain  vacant  for  two  years.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  Utah  under  the  like  circumstances.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Senate  will  seriously  consider 
such  a  proposition. 

.-    «  .         President  McKinley's  nomination  of 

Mr.  Putnam      ,        xt  n  i     t      t^  t 

aa  Librarian  tlie  Ilon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  as  li- 
of  Congress,  ^j-arian  of  the  institution  that  is  now 
popularly  called  the  National  Library  did  not 
meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
The  opposition  to  Mr.  Barrows  seems  to  liave 
had  no  reference  either  to  his  personal  or  ])ro- 
fessional  fitness.  As  explained  last  month,  when 
Mr.  Barrows'  appointment  was  mentioned  in  the 
Review,  Mr.  McKinley's  first  preference  had 
been  for  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  of  the  Boston 
Public  Librarv.  He  was  induced  to  reconsider 
after  the  Senate's  failure  to  confirm  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, and  his  appointment  to  the  position  was 
announced  on  March  13.      Mr.  Putnam  was  the 
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fii-sl   librarian    of    tho    Minneapolis    I'liUio    Li- 
hrarv,  and  his  brilliant  succokh  in  the  conduct  of 


tlu!  first  runk  of  ynifi-s.s 
uiMud  to  his  rupntatiu 
work  at  the  heud  uf  tlm 


n  won  for  liiin  a  place  in 
imal  li)>rariutis.  llo  has 
1  by  four  yeara  of  good 
;  Huston  I'liljlic  Libi'ary. 
lie  is  a  nienilwr  of  tlm  legiil  pi-ofession  and  is 
thoroughly  vt-ised  in  poliiical  and  inti-rnutional 
ullairs  ;  thus,  besides  his  adininislrativu  ability 
and  his  mastery  of  tho  technical  parts  of  the 
work  of  a  librarian,  lie  has  especial  qualifica- 
tions for  the  devi'lopnii^nt,  of  the  gr^^1t  library 
at  Washington  in  the  direclions  that  would  seem 
to  belong  most  apju-opriiUi'ly  to  the  library  of 
Congress.  As  Mr.  Putnam  enters  upon  the 
work  of  adminiHteriug  otir  National  Library, 
Dr.  Jticliard  (iaiuett  lays  down  the  work  that 
he  has  carrii^d  on  so  well  of  directing  Knglanii's 
great  national  library,  which  forms  a,  part  of 
tho  Drilish  Museum.  When  in  lnr.l,  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  Itichard  (Jarnett  joined  the  li- 
brary stall  {of  whieh  his  father,  tht;  Hev.  liiehard 
Uarnett,  had  long  been  a  member),  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  British  Musuuni  Lilirary  was 
about  SI|U,<)U<J.  Since  that  tinie  it  has  increased 
to  about  2,(i00,IHIU.  While  it  is  triui  that  the 
best  librarians  do  not  like  to  have  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  the  volumes  that  they  control 
mentioned  an  if  it  wei'e  the  only  si^nilicaiit  fatrt, 
it  is  none  the  less  interesting  to  note  the  rapiility 
with  which,  in  more  bulk,  the  world's  greatest  col- 


lections of  books  are  nowadays  gi-owing.  With 
a  syst^'in  making  everything  promptly  available 
for  use,  it  would  si'cni  scarcely  possible  that  tbe 
li'iffiry  at  Warfiinglon  conld  liecome  too  large. 
It  is  said  that  our  library  at  Washington  has  nov 
more    than    800,0t)0  voltunes,  and    that    it    hwl 
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scarcely  20,000  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, when  Dr.  Garnett  began  his  services  in 
the  British  Museum.  Printed  books  are  mul- 
dplying  so  fast  in  our  time  that  it  is  ea.sy  to 
imagine  that  the  Washington  collection  may 
reach  the  2,000,000  mark  before  Mr.  Putnam 
has  served  half  as  long  as  Dr.  Garnett  in  Blooms- 
bury  or  Mr.  SpuBord  in  Washington. 


.   -  The  statistical  specialis 

<rf        many  public  r 


Btep  after  tiie  law  was  passed  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director.  The  President  nominated 
ex-Gov.  William  R.  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  and 
the   choice    was    promptly  ratified    by  the    Bi-n- 


well  as 
intelli- 
gence, liave  endeavored  for  a  p:ood 
while  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing 
a  permanent  census  buwaii.  Tliis  woidil  have 
the  character  of  a  United  States  statistical 
office,  which  in  periods  when  not  occupied  with 
taking  the  census  required  by  the  Constitution 
every  ten  years  would  be  abundantly  employed 
with  the  numerous  special  investigations  that 
the  Government  is  constantly  carrying  on  in  one 
department  or  another  of  statistical  inquiry.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  liavo  such  an 
office,  with  its  permanent  nncleus  of  highly 
trained  ofBcials,  and  it  would  be  an  oconomictil 
rather  than  expensive  adjunct  of  our  administra- 
tive government.  But  in  the  failure  of  such  a 
plan  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Conirress  it  is 
necessary  now,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  taking 


AiwistiuKDlrtrtocciftlu^Onsua. 

the  census  in  I'JIKI,  to  pmceeii,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  to  crcnte  a  temporary  census  office. 
Provision  was  niiide  liy  lln'  reliring  Congress  for 
taking    the  next  census,  and    the  first  practical 


ate.  As  assistant  director.  Mr.  F'redt'rick  H. 
Wines,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed.  Mr.  Merriam 
is  not  a  statistical  expt'rt,  but  he  has  had  execu- 
tive and  business  experience.  Mr.  Wines,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  distinguished  specialist  in 
certain  lines  of  statistical  inquiry,  find  bad  charge 
of  some  of  the  investigations  of  the  ci'iisuB  of 
18D0.  it  is  understood  tbatwbilo  Mr,  Merriam 
exercises  the  duty  of  general  administrative  head 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr.  Wines  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  technical  and  scientific 
sense.  Congress  did  not  provide  that  ihe  censiuH 
employees  uliould  be  selected  under  the  civil. serv- 
ice rules,  hut  Ml'.  Merriam  and  Mr.  Wities  have 
issued  a  general  statement  as  to  the  uictlioils  tliev 
intend  to  follow,  ami  have  declared  that  ili.-y 
will  make  apjioinlmenls  upon  a  Imsis  of  fitness, 
and  that  their  system  oC  selection  will  recnj;- 
nize  merit  as  impartially  as  if  tlje  apiiciritnii'uis 
were  to  lie  made  under  the  generrtl  civiisi'iv  ire 
act.  The  work  of  enumeration  lliruiijilioiit  tho 
country  will  l>e  carried  on  by  :ni(i  suj^eiviMirs  in 
the  various  Htaies  and  Territories:  and  al>iiiit  -1'),- 
000  actual  enumerators.  The  supervisoi-s  are  m 
be  selected  u[xiii  consultation  with  the  members 
of  Congress.  This,  however,  we  are  infornieii, 
is  not  necessarily  a  declaration  that  these  places 
will  be  regarded  as  party  or  [■eisonal  patronage. 
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n  Febmaru  SO  (u  Afarcli  A 


THE    UNITED   STATES  AND  BPAIN-PR0CEEDIN09 
CONNECTED    WITH    THE    AMERICAN    OCCUPA- 
TION OP  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO    AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 
Kwlirunry    ■*.— 

'I'ht'  HiHiiilKh  (^r- 

t4'Hiiin>tH  ill  Miul- 

HiU<icimHi<lfrt1m 

|ii>nci^   trt-nty  mid 

(it her    (iiitvlimiH 

icniwitiituiitot  Mm 

Kfliniiiry  13.— 
In  the  S|inniMh 
< 'orteH  l,hii  tfnKnxIa 
iiihiUtry  U  WtWr- 
ly  uttiioktol  Inv 
I'liiDw  lit  ilH  iHiliuy 
in  ri'Kitnl  Ut  the 
ifs»i<>ii<irr.hi<  Phil- 
ip pi  111- «    IC)    tllB 

ri>it.iisiHt..s. 

PVliriiFiry     St.— 


KlIliiliioN    on    MiB 


■.nlRi-e 


mM   -MHiiilii 

»nc<!««.fuUy     r.:-       ■^[^■|_"^y..,m,L,...r  i™„,,k,„„,i- ,-u.i.p- 

Fvbrtuiry  24.— The  nuiiivi-nttiry  o(  the  outbreak  of  the 
InHt  I'ulmn  InHiinvutloii  in  wlelimtn)  In  Itiivniin,  and 
lien.  MAxim»(h)inexlHn-elraiH«)  tu  tbecUy,  tliu  Amer- 
iciuiBriny  of  ocuupntloii  imrticipiitinti  in  thefiiHtivities. 

KebrUfiry  2.1.— Ad  mi  nil  IVwvy  rcportx  the  surrender 
of  (Villi  t»  tht^  KllidHMit  I'rtrrt. 

yeiinmry 'Jt*.  — In  the  K|)iiniHli  Sennt^'ncniniter  me(u<- 
WTt:  to  the  lidl  for  tUu  cvwiioii  of  the  Philii>i)liu-H  in  rv- 
j«!te<1  by  n  vote  of  12lf  Hi  I IH. 

Mnroli  I.— The  RiiKiMta  niinixtry  in  Spiiio  roHiKUHoHlce 

(III  the iiumtloii  of  i-edliiK  the  FlitllpiiiiieH Mimy  men 

eniptoyvil  in  SniitiiiKii  ()e  C'ulm  on  fni[>rovuinentH  iiiHti- 
tuted  by  lieneml  WdtHi  lire  tliniwu  out  of  work  by 
reUHini  of  reduetluiiH  in  the  it|i]>r(i])riiitlonK. 

Man^h  2.— Six  refcinieutit  of  reKiilitrtruoiwnre  ordered 
to  reyiifon-c  lieneml  Otln  at  Miuilln. 

Miircb  3.— Sefior  Kninclw^o  Kilvehi  iH  (Mked  to  form  a 
new  KpaiiiMh  nibiiiet. 

MM«h4.— Tlierivil  mcmlHTH  of  the  Anieviuiin  i^oni- 

mlMtiun  to  the  I'hlllpiiliieHurrlve  iit  Miinlia Amt-ri- 

iMH  troopn  nre  Uiidt-d  on  tlie  lnhmd  (if  NeKriix,  P.  1. 

Miwch  T.— The  Amerlciin  ttiHiiw  iitlHck  iind  drive 
liack  the  hiHur|{(-ntK  iiciir  Miinihi  with  lieiivy  Iohh, 

March  10. -The  riiit^l  SWitcs  iraiisiK.rt  (JiviiK,  with 
42  (imuerH  and  I.TMl  men,  uniler  i;iiniiiii(nil  of  Uetierid 
Idiwtou,  renebeti  Manihi. 

MiLn;h  11.— The  Ciilwn  A»»eiiibly  ImpwiobeH  General 
(iiiincK  and  n-inoTeB  hini  fnitn  (.innuiand  of  the  arniy. 

Miinli  la.— Tlie  Anierii-an troo|w under Oeneral Wbea- 


tii[i  attack  and  drive  back  a  large  torceot  luBurgenta, 
ULklntf  and  boldiug  the  line  of  the  Pasig  Kirer  nau 
Manila. 

Miiruh  14.— General  Wheaton  dislodges  the  loBargniU 
from  the  tuwnit  of  I'aHig  and  Pateras,  taking  400  priwm- 
erH  and  Inflicting  heavy  1ohb«h. 

March  in. — The  tijianixh  cabinet  decides  on  rotlQc^ 

tluiiof  the  trenty  of  jieace In  another  encounter  imr 

Pasig  tlie  AmeriuitiH  inflict  henry  loaiiea  on  the  ioMii- 
geiitx  luid  take  ninny  iirlKonem. 

Mnreti  10.— Tliu  Klllpino  villnite  of  Calnti  U  taken  by 
a  Imttalidn  of  the  Twentieth  United  States  Infoutiy 
after  four  hourH  of  hard  fighting. 

March  IT.—The  (jueen  Itegent  of  Spain  signs  the 
trenty  nt  iiviice  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

March  IS.- FillpinoM  attacking  Tagulg  are  repnlMd 

with  heavy  Iosn Tlie  United  States  t>attle«hip  Oregon 

arriveH  at  Mniiila A  HerioiiH  conflict  o(M:ura  at  Ha- 

ana  lietween  the  police  and  the  {Kipulace. 

Mantb  UK— (Jenwal  Wlieaton  again  attacks  the  Fili- 
pino inHurKonlH,  punning  them  eleven  miles  and  kill- 
iiiK  alKiut  SIX)  men,  with  Hlltcbt  1<ihh  to  his  own  troops. 

Marx'h  2f1,— The  I'niled  StateK  commisston  to  tha 
PhllipptneH  holilH  itM  first  meeting. 

PROCBEDINOS  IN  CONORBaS. 

Fehrnary  20. — In  the  Senate  the  army  t>      _ 
bill  Is  inade  the  unflnUbed  business. ...In,  the  I 
the  bill  appropriating  fao,000,000  to  pay  Spain  nndv 
the  tenus  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  passed  l^  a  vabt  el 

SlU  to  ai. 

yehruary  21.— The  Senate  begins  debate  of  the  mimf 
Teoi'giud nation  bill  and  passes  the  past«flloe  Kppn- 
priation  bill. 

FebriiHry  '£i, — The  Senate  debates  the  river  nnd  bar- 

Ixir  appropriation  bill The  House  pseaea  tboiuval 

appropriation  I lil I  with  ameiiitnientBrednisingtliaaMxl- 
ninin  limit  of  price  lo  lie  iiaid  for  armor  plate  homlM 
to  (445  a  ton  and  reviving  the  grade  ot  admiral  In  ttn 
mivy. 

February  '.M.— The  Senate  paxHes  the  rlrer  and  harbor 
appropriation  bill  with  llie  Nicaragua  Canal  bUlaaaa 
nmendnient;  a  compromise  army  reorganixatloii  bill  In 
reported  wliich  pniviileH  for  a  war  strength  of  00^00) 
rettnlam  uiitilJiily  I.  lUi)l,niid  tor  a  provisional  foroaof 
»ri,(KI0  voluuteent,  Ui  lie  enllHted  In  the  United  Btataa  or 

in  the  localities  w-bere  netnledfor  service Hie  BavM 

ilv-hatim  I1h>  nillitnry  appropriation  bill. 

Febriinrj'  '.£1, — 'I'he  Senate  deliates  the  oorapmslM 
army  rcdrKHiilKatlou  lilll. 

February  "JT.— The  Si-iiate,  by  a  vote  of  UtoUipaMn 
the  i-i)niprtnni-«-  iirniy  rcurnaniisation  bill,  after  amond- 
fug  it.  by  iii«.-rliuuii  piiivisii.n  that  after  July  1,  1901, 
the  retiuliir  army  shiill  lie  reduced  to  37,000  men— Its 
strength  U'fore  the  Iiegliinlng  of  the  war  with  BpaliH- 

and  innking  S(>veml  minor  changes TheHtnuepMMI 

the  military  and  fortifleations  appropriation  bill. 

Febntnry  28.— Tlie  Senate  iNUises  the  sundry  dvll  ap- 
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propristion  bill,  including  aa  item  ot  tS,S85,440  for  pub- 
lic buildings The  general  dcflcieocy  appropriation 

bill,  cArf  ing  |31,08»,384,  is  reported  to  the  House. 

March  1. — The  Senate  passes  the  naval  appropriation 
hill  after  amending  it  by  reducing  the  niaximum  price 
of  armor  plate  from  N45  to  |300  a  ton.  providing  tor 
a  government  plant  in  case  the  companies  refuse  to 
accept  $900,  and  reducing  the  House  provision  for  three 
battleships,  tliree  armored  cruisers,  and  six  protected 
cruiern  to  two  tiattlealiips.  two  armored  cruisers,  and 
two  protected  cruisem  ;  the  Itill  to  pay  Hpain  «!O,000,000 

Iialso  passed The  House,  byavoteof  aetoSfl,  passes 

the  compromise  army  reorganization  l>ill,  and  passes 
onanimouHly  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  appoint- 
Dient  of  an  sdntiral  of  the  navy  and  the  general  cteflcien- 
cf  appropriation  bill- 
March  3.— The  Senate  passeH  the  fortillcations  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  Alaslia  code,  and  agrccH  to  confer- 
ence reporta  on  the  census  and  naval  iicrunnnvl  bills 

The  House  paxses  bills  providing  for  government 

exhibits   at  the  Pan-American    anil  Ohio  Centennial 
expositions. 

March  3.— By  a  vote  of  4T  to  11  the  Senate  passes  the 
amenameut  to  the  army  appropriation  bill  ottered  by 
Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
franchises  in  Cuba  by  tlie  United  States  during  the 
occupation  by  the  American  army  ;  the  Senate  then 
panses  the  army  and  general  deflcieney  appropriation 

bills The  House  agreeii  to  the  Sennte  amendments 

of  the  army  appropriation  bill,  inclutlin)^  the  t'oralier 


General  Haatlutts  1 

IBS  Im-n  s. 
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:ccl  to  take  charge  of 
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(After  a  ■'deadlock  "  of  two  months'  dnratlon  Mr,  ItHy ward 
waschosen  by  theNebraska  I.«i;Ulature  on  March  Hto  suc- 
ceed the  Hon,  Wllltam  V,  Allen  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Hayward  Is  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  saw 
service  In  the  Civil  War.  He  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Nebraska  in  1888.) 

Cuban  franchise  amendment The  Senate  and  House 

conferees  on  the  river  and  harbor  bill  agree  on  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  amendment  of  the 
Senate  appropriating  (1,000,000  for  surveys  of  all  isth- 
mian canal  routes,  and  in  this  form  the  bill  is  finally 

March  4,— All  the  remaining  appropriation  bills  are 
psased  and  signed  by  President  MuKinley ;  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  then  comes  to  an  end,  the  Senate  having 
(ailed  to  confirm  President  McKinley's  nomination  o( 
Samuel  J.  BarrowH.  of  Massachu setts,  tii  be  librarian 

of  Congress Chairman  Cannon's   official  statement 

shows  an  aggregate  appropriation  hy  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  of  »1,SBO,BBO,01(1,  and  for  the  session  just  closed 
a  total  of  1673,658,400  ;  the  sum  of  148*^,562,088  is  ilirectly 
chargeable  to  the  war  with  Spain  or  Incident  thereto. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMENT— AMERICAN. 

February  20. — General  Miles  testifies  before  Ihe  army 
court  u(  Inquiry  relative  to  bis  charges  concerning  the 
quality  of  beef  furnished  to  the  troops  during  tlie  war 
with  Spain. 

February  31  —At  the  Republican  primarie.s  in  fleve- 
land  Mayor  McKissonisrenoniinated.... in  Phittuleipliia 
Samuel  H.  Ashbridge  (Rep.)  is  elected  mayor  liy  a  large 
majority, 

February  25.— President  McKinley  nominates  Wil- 
liam K.  Day.  of  Ohio,  to  lie  United  Slaten  circuit  judge 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. 

March  1.— President  McKinley  appoints  Senator  Gray, 
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of  Delaware,  United  Stat«.s  circuit  judge  of  the  Third 
Judicial  Ore  a  it. 

March  3. — Henr  Admiral  Geonice  Dewey  becomea  ad- 
mind  of  the  navy  under  act  of  CongreHa ;  Qeaeral 
Otis  is  proni(>1«d  to  be  major-ueneral  by  brevet. 

March  4.— Ex-Gov,  William  K.  Merriam,  of  Minne- 
sota, 1h  nominated  and  cutiliriiied  as  director  of  the 


H.  niKOULfcoB  AND  H.    HAltCBL-HABBHT. 


March  ft. — President  McKinley  appoints  Freilerick  11. 
WineK,  of  Illinois,  awistnnt  dinittor  of  tlie  cciikhb. 

March  7.— Tlie  Kepublicnii  nieniliers  of  the  Xclimska 
IjVgiHlature  break  »  [iri)Ir>ii(;^l  df  ad  lock  liy  nonii- 
iiHtinn  Monroe  L.  Haywiird  for  Uniteil  StiiteK  Senator 
....The  rtah  U-tcixlatiire,  by  a  vot*- of  ;«  to  a),  jKist- 
pontH  Hclion  indef]ult«ly  on  the  bviliery  cliarg(«  in 
connection  with  the  t-anvHW  fur  the  United  States  Scn- 

ali)r»hi|i Chiciifio   Itepulilii^iinM   nominate    Zina    K. 

Carter  for  inayi>r. 

March  8.— The  Nehraskn  Ijegislature  ■■li'ctsMoiinie  L. 
ll.'iyivard  (Rep.)  to  the  t'nited  Stiites  Si'nat*;. 

Munch  It.— The  Utiih  I.*'Bislat  lire  mljoiirnB  without 
inakinK  any  cliuiee  for  I'liiteil  Slates  Senator,  huvinf; 
taken  101  frnitlesK  ImllotK. 

sin- 


March  l-t,— rile  Delaware  I^-Kislnture  adjourns  with- 
out electiiit!  a  I'nited  StHtes  Senator  to  siiccei-d  Seimliir 
tJray  (Deni.).. .  .Pri'si.ient  Mt-Kiiih-v  iipi-nnts  Ilcrln-rt 
Putnam,  of  tlii;   Boston   Public  hihriiry.   libn.ruiii  of 

March  14. -RlHKle  [slnnd  l)emi«TiirMiotiiin.iic(i,-oi-Ke 
AV.  Greene  for  governor. 
March  la— Chicago   Denioc-rats   n'ooiniimte    Mayor 

Miiroh  19.— The  CHlitorniiiLeKislniure  adjourns  willi- 
oul  electing  a  United  States  Senator. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT— FORBION. 

February  :».- Meeting  nf  the  Cretan  AMambl^  to 

vote  on  the  new  constitution  —  President  Guern,  of 

the  new  State  of  Guarico,  starts  an  Inanrrection  In 

Venezuela. 

February  31.— President  l.oubet'B  Inaugural  mcaaage 
is  read  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate 
In  the  Spanish  Senate  Count  Almenas  makes  a  bit- 
ter attack  on  Spalu'H  military  and  naval  commanders 
in  the  recent  war. 

February  33.— The  budget  committee  of  the  Giennan 
Keichstaft  opi)OHes  the  proposed  increase  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  forces. 

Fehrnary  3a.— On  account  of  disturbances  fallowing 
the  funeral  of  Pre»i(lent  Faiire  in  Paris,  the  Nationalist 
leaders.  D^roulMe,  Marcel-Habert,  and  Milleroye,  are 
amwti^. 

Febnuiry  '24,— The  French  Ciiamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
proves the  pnaectitiouof  IWrouiedeandMarcel-HaberL 
February  35. — The  insurrection  in    Nicaragua  Is  re- 
portrd  Huppressetl  by  President  Zelaya's  forces. 

?Vbrujtry  37.— Tlie  Sjianlsh  Senate  votesa  parliament- 
ary inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of  the  late  war The 

French  Senate  liegins  discussion  of  the  trial  revision 

bill A  new  Hungarian  ministry  Is  formed  undtn*  iJm 

premiership  of  -M.  Snell  —  In  the  British  Houae  of 
Commons  a  bill  is  introduced  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  American  system  of  automatic  caiMM>npllngB  on 
railrimds. 

February  28.— By  a  vote  of  155  to  13S  the  French  Sen- 
ate iMisses  a  motion  to  discuss  separate  clauses  of  the 
revision  bill. 

March  ].— By  a  vote  of  158  to  131  the  French  Senate 
pHs.seH  the  trial  revision  bill — Setlor  Cuestas  Is  an- 
nonnced  as  the  duly  elected  President  of  Uruguay, 

March  4. — The* 
new  Spanish  cab- 
inet takas  office ; 
it  is  composed  m 
follows :  Premier 
andMlnisterof 
Foreign  AIIaitB, 
Sefior  Silvela; 
Uinisterof  the 
Interior,  Bofior 
Dato;  Mlniiterof 
Fiiuuice,  Harqnii 
VUU Verde;  Min- 
ister of  JubUdb. 
Sefior  Dnran; 
Minister  of  Tar, 
Genuml  BiUvie- 
ja:  HInlitar  of 
Public  Work* and 


„  Marquis  I^dal; 

■'-^'  Minister   of    Ma- 

iTlif  now  liiiiieiirlnii  Preiiiler.)  riue.  Sefior  Gomel 

Imas — The  Ven- 

-xiiebin   reviiliiticmistK   are   defeated    by   government 

.Miiri'Ii   7.— .Adntirul  Knurr,  of  the  German  navy,  re- 
iiuns.imre. 
Marc-li   Id.   -A  dtsiigi'eement  is  reported  In  the  New- 
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aikroli  IS.— Colonel  Flcqnart  Is  given  up  to  the  civil 
knthorltles  for  trial  In  the  Frenirb  coarta. 

I(*rch  14.— The  German  ReichBtag,  by  a  vote  of  309  to 
141,  rejects  the  govemment's  proposition  for  an  increaiie 
of  the  ami7. 

March  16.— The  Canadian  Parliament  is  opened  at 

Ottawa The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  army  bill 

after  concessions  are  made  by  the  Emperor. 

INTBRNATIONAI,  RELATIONS. 

Pebroary  20.— SeBor  Polo  y  Beroabe,  formerly  Span- 
ish minister  to  the  United  States,  is  appointed  minister 

to  Portugal A  Russian  Imperial  manifesto  deprives 

the  Finnish  House  and  Senate  of  important  privileges 
....The  Anglo-American  commission  adjourns,  to  meet 
August  3. 

February  ai.—Under  threat  of  bombardment  by  Great 
Brii^aiu  the  Sultan  of  Oman  revokes  the  concession  of 

ft  coaling-station  to  France The   German  warship 

Cormoran  Is  ordered  trom  China  to  Samoa. 

February  28.— General  Reyes,  the  Nicnraguan  In- 
■urgent  leader,  surrenders  at  Bluefields  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  naval  commanders  ;  marines  from  the 
Brltieh  cruiser  IntTepld  and  the  American  gunboat 
Xarletta  land  and  take  temporary  possession  of  the 
town;  after  order  is  restored  they  refimbark Ger- 
many orders  all  her  warships  withdrawn  from  Philip- 
pine waters,  placing  German  interests  under  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  United  States. 

March  1. — The  Czar  designates  Baron  de  Staal,  Rus- 
alsn  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  as  Russia's  delegato 
plenipotentiary  to  the  international  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

llarch  13. — It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  Ger- 


(The  Deir  governor  ot  Sonth  Anatralla.) 


March  15.— In  the  ItAllan  Chamber  of  Ueputies 
mlral  Canevara.  Minister  of  Foreign  AffairH,  a 
the  recall  of  tlie  Italian  minister  to  China  and  states 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Cbliia'.s  refusal  of  the 
concession  at  San-Mun  demanded  by  Italy. 

March  16.— Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell,  of  England,  is 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  arbitration 
tribnoal,  to  succeed  the  late  Lord  Herschell. 

March  20.— The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  American  Republics  authorizes  the 
selection  of  Gen.  Bussell  Hasdngs,  of  Massachusetts,  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  ot  American  Republics. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  UONTH. 

February  21. — A  letter  o(  the  Pope  condemning  cer- 
tain views  expressed  in  the  "Life  of  Father  Hecter"  la 
made  public. 

February  82, — The  college  for  labor  leaders,  called 
Ruskin  Hall,  at  Oxford,  England,  Is  opened. 

February  23. — The  funeral  services  of  President  Fanre 
ore  held  in  Paris. 

February  25. — The  paper-bag  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  are  consolidated  into  a  trust  capitalized 
fttf2T,000,000. 

February  28.— The  illness  of  the  Pope  causes  general 

March  9.— The  American  troops  on  the  transport 
Sheridan,  en  route  to  Manila,  are  landed  and  paraded 
on  the  l.tlaud  of  Malta,  by  permission  of  the  British 
officials. 

March  13.— Ten  high  speed  locomotives  of  American 
manufacture  are  ordered  for  the  French  government 

railroads President  McKinley  leaves  Wanhington  for 

a  brief  vacation  In  Georgia. 

March  16.— Four  negroes  under  arrest  for  incendiarism 
are  hllte<l  by  a  masked  mob  at  Palmetto,  Ga. 

March  17.— The  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  ia 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  terrible  loss  of  life. 
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Mnrch  19.— Many  live*  are  lost  l>y  tomadoea  In  the 
South. 

OBITUARY. 

February  31.— Sir QeorKeBtiweii,  n....Prot.  WllUiun 
ButherTiinl,   F.R.C.H.,  (10.... M.   .IiiIpn    Couxin,  MU.... 


Rev.  Dr.  Chftrleti  I>o  Witt  Briilgman,  o(  New  Tork 
City,  (M. 

February  23.— Col.  Knoch  T.  Camon,   of  Cincinnati, 

TT Dntilel  O'Connell,  a  well-known  Colironiia  writer 

. . .  .Kev.  I)F.  Alpha  JefFentoii  Kynett,  of  Phllwlelphlo,  TO. 

February  34. -General  cle  Kouclielwuet,  88 Sir  John 

StruthvDs  of  tile  Koynl  CollaK>^  of  SurgeonH,  Edin- 
burgh, ^ ^mllu  Welti,  BIX  ti men  elected  Preetdeot 

of  Swltzerlnnd,  74. 

February  aB,— Baron  Paul  JuliuB  (le  Renter,  founder 
of  the  tele)(raph  coniiiany  and  iiewH  agent'y  liearinfi  hin 

name,  T8 Rt.  Rev.  H.  Bree,  Biithop  of  Barliailos,  71 

....Col.  AnioH  C  IlalxMck,  prominent  in  the  anti- 
Hlavery  nioveTiient  in  IlllnoiH,  71. 

February  20.— MaJ.-Oen.  JoMph  J,  H«ynolilH,  IT.  S.  A., 

retired,  77 RepreKentative  liifabt  M.  llurlfy,  iif  the 

Second  New  York  DiHtrict,  sa. 

Febmary  37. — Sara  Jewett,  a  well-known  American 
actTMM,  K>. ...Sarah  Tkorne,  the  KngliNh  actmui  and 
theatrical  manager,  60. 

February  38.- Kmma  Waller,  tha  vehiran  actrem, 
TO....Kx-Giiv.  J.  MadlHon  WelK  of  lifmUlana,  91.... 
Ex  Gov.  Philip  W.  McKlimey,  of  Virniniii,  03. 

Mnrch  1.— Uaron  Farrer  HerHchell,  one  of  tllP  Brltinh 
reprewntativeH  on  the  coniniiwiioii  to  adJuMt.  iliflTerencea 
between  the  Unit«il  States  and  Caniida  anil  a  nieniber 

otthe  Venennelnn  boundary  arbitration  tribunal,  111 

Wllllani  8.  RayniT,  a  well-knr>wn  pliilanthmplHt  and 
Hebrew  ncholar,  of  Baltimore,  7S. 

March  'A-Hev.  Dr.  Amin^w  K.  II.  Biiyil,  of  St.  An- 
drewH,  Scotland,  author  of  ••  Tlie  RecrvatiiiUH  of  a  Conn- 
try  Panton,"  7-1 RepreiienlAtive  .John  W.  Craiifonl, 

of  the  Fourth  Texaw  OiHtrict.  H(I. 

March  8.— Ciiruelia  .IcITi-rHou  (.IiukMin),  nctrem  anil 
only  siHter  of  Jooeph  .refTerNon,  the  roinediaii.  f&. 

MaT«h4.— Ilerliert  St^-wanl.  civil  enKineer,  S8. . . .  Jobu 
Ma-Hon  Cook,  head  Of  tlie  nrvat  touriHt  afieucy,  tlS. 

March  S.— Michael  Angelo  Woolf.  an  artlHt  who  de- 
votiil  H|>eclal  attention  to  child  life  in  the  great  cities, 


02 Ex-KepreHSntatlve  AmbroM  A.  Baoner.  of  U*i- 

(uiohu>tettH.77,...Rev.  John  Mark  King,  principal  of  tin 
Manitoba  Presbyterian  College,  TO. 

March  H.— Princesa  Kaiulani  of  Hawaii,  28. 

March  10.— Sir  Douglas  Galton,  former  president  of 
the  BritlHh  AsHociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
ami  a  high  authority  on  sanitation,  Ti — J.  Fount  Till- 
man, Register  of  the  Tres»ury  under  President  Cleve- 

Mnrch  13.— Prof,  Walter  D.  Dabney,  of  the  Unlverrity 

of  Virginia,  4<3 Mrs.  Robert  Keeley,  English  actren, 

93. 

March  I.S.— Sir  Julius  Vogel,  British  colonial  statM- 
man and  writer,  04..,. Hamilton S.  White,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  40. 

March  14.— iSmile  Erckmann,  the  French  noveliat  who 
collaliorated  with  Alexandre  Chatrian,  77 — Lndwig 

Bamberger,  Gurman  publicist,  76 John  FraaerWood, 

meni)>er  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  4S — 
Ileymaun  Stelntbat,  the  German  pbiiologlBt,  74.... 
Chief  Engineer  Roliert  R.  lieltch.  U.  S.  N.,  49. 

Mnrch  If), —Prof.  John  CoUett,  formerly  SUta  O«olo> 
gist  of  Indiana,  71. 

.March  16.— Joseph  Medill,  proprietor  of  the  Chleagct 
Trlhwiie,  TO.. ..Dr.  Philip  J.  J.  Valentine,  student  of 
Mexican  and  Central  American  history,  TO. . .  .Bar.  Dr. 
M.  E.  Strieby,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Amerlan 

Missionary  Association,  84 Benjamin  P.  Hutchlnjon, 

formerly  a  well-known  Chicago  «i>eenlator,  T4. ...Bar. 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Synnott,  president  of  Seton  Hall  Collegt, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  BO. 

March  IT.— Henry  Leavitt  Goodwin,  Conneotlonk  »■   - 
former,  78. 


(Pmprletnr  nf  tlic  ClilcaBO  IVtAune., 

Mari-li   18.— Rt^v.  Dr.  Henry  M.   Booth,  president  of 

Aulmrn  Theological  (ieminnry,  59 Prof.  Othnlel   C. 

Marsh,  ot  Yale  liniversity,  67. 

March  itt.-Kx-tlnlted  States  Senator  Patrick  Walsh, 
of  (Teorgla,  50. 

March  3(1.'-Rev.  Dr.  William  Ormfston,  fornwrly  a 
well-known  clergyman  ot  New  York  City. 


"THE  WHITE   MAN'S   BURDEN"  AND   OTHER 
TOPICS   IN   CARICATURE. 


POOR  bbabt!— Frud  Juiii>c  (New  Vnrkj. 

EACH  of  the  great  political  partieR  has  troubles  of  brands  of  Democracj.    As  for  the  Republican  party,  it 

Its  own.    Onr  Democratic  brethren  are  trying  to  Is  engrOBaed  almost  entirely  with  the  problemn  that 

Sod  out  i(  there  Is  any  possible  way  to  reconcile  Bryan-  have  fallen  to  it  in  trying  to  bear  "the  White  Man's 

Ism,  Crokerlsm,  Gormnnism,  and  Clevelandisiu — these  Burden."    Uncle  Sam's  adopted   children   have   been 

being  the  four  most  conspicuous  and  most  discordant  keeping  Mr.  McKlnley  awake  nighte. 


It  TwiH8.-From  the  World  (New  York). 
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'  THE  ]VHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN." 


u,  anyhow  I"— From  ClaiJ(kraiIa(«ft  (Bi-rUn) 


m  Durt'lW  inai'*""  (Munich).   Stt  prtttdlng  iKUjt. 
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Madahk  La   Fiiamik  (nprvimnly) !    "Paatlllon  LMbeL 
iir.'  yiiii  .[iiU.-  mir.^  yiiii  kiion-  Itii-  way  V" 
KniDi  I'Hitrh  (London). 

Kruiii  Ultiri  iVari*}.  iin-ifiidiTw  liki- I'riti™VieHirHiinHp»rte.    M.  IMraiilUi 
Hiiil  liis  unti.Ui'|)iil)lii'iiii  dciiiiinstraticnm  Htlrred  Fnuitt 

The  French  »it.iiil.ic.ii  in  Ui.'IMmtm.intlilimtcfmthim'.i  Ui  n  wlii.l.-wimf  ImiKhl.r  M  ml  was  h  jtiKid  Hl«n  for  tit 

to  Hhnrewlth  tin-  Cwirx  |M-nrf  rmif.-n-iiou  tlw:  nmuH<tl  sUiliilily  .>f  tln-r.-|Hihlk.    I'lwl.illon  l^mliet  HwrnH,  npoo 

tttteiitiim  »l  tilt!  Kim)|H'jiii  i-iirU«)iilsis.     Tin-  Drcvfns  'li"  «'">''■■  '"  ktiuw  liin  wiiy  vury  well,  iind  Maaanw  U 

ftftnlr  hius  l»>wcv.T.  Ihvi.  U-iiUK.rsrily  Ki<:rifl«ij.l  t<>  tin-  Frnn<y  miiy  rwin-un.  Iipn*lf. 
lutereHt  in  tht>  iiiHtAlliition  [>t  a  new  piTHiili^iit.      ytocHlH 
of  rldlcult)  have  Iwt-n  jxiiiruil  uu  the  hmulH  of  HliHUrd 


(^AHHAUNAC  (to  tile  KepuMli') :   ■■  Miiy  I    jin-wiit 


The  probleniB  and  predlca- 
menta  of  Uocle  Sam  have  become 
a  matter  of  world-wide  Inlereal 
•Inoe  Dewey's  succohb  committi^d 
the  ooaDtry  t4>  ltd  policy  iu  the 
tH  Pacfflo.  It  1h  worth  whilv  U> 
note  tbe  diSetent  spirit  of  the 
American  and  contim-Dtal  car- 
tooDlMa.  Mr.  Steele,  of  Denver, 
for  iostonce,  on  tbU  pa([e  nhiiwH 
Uncle  Stun  perplexed  by  reiiHOD 
of  the  dlfflciiltieH  involved  In 
teMchlng  eelf-^vemment  to  the 
Philipptnea,  while  the  Swiss  <^ar- 
t4MHl<st,  wboM  drawing  i*  M  the 
bottom  of  the  pnge,  thinks  only 
ol  Uncle  Sam  as  tryinK  in  a 
greedy  Hpirit  to  entrap  and  ikm- 
■ns.  It  neeniH  well-nigh  lintHKt- 
■Ible  for  the  Kuropeau  niinil  to 
conceive  of  our  disint*rest-pd  as- 
sumption of  "the  White  Miin'B 
Burden,"  Ubcle  Sam  :  "  How  pi 


Vntn.'K  BAM  OPEHH  TRR  TnlRn  tOQ. 
etLe  little  canwm  ill  ttiocwncr'f  It  inipeared  In 
I  IkBt  year.  Ui.ck-  Snnimy  hnd  niwtKHl  two  iitBii 
llkeihvm.  Yeattnluy  (MHn'h4)  wan  tliUHucoml 
of  the  Prcaldeiifs  ItiHiiKUrdtfnd  anil  tlie  third 
What  will  the  imit  .■utcnntaln? 
FromtheJouniot  (New  Ycirk). 


IN-  From  Srticli-iialUr  (Zurliiii. 
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RPKAKiNd  OK  iiAiiuAiNH.     Kioiu  tlio  HorM  (New  Tork). 

.Mr.  KipliiiK'n  illlii-Hs  khvu  tlic  KiiKllHh-HpuakinK  world 
its  llrut.  chuiicD  to  rfiilixi^  how  InrgK  nnil  Herloiu  m  plKC 
he  tiHH  ii)iiie  t<>  bold  in  Ibt  aSuvtioiM  anil  its  le«denhlp. 
IliH  KUI1K,  "The  Whit«  Mnn'H  Hurdeii," has  mppU«da 
nwtlocl  jihniMe  to  note  tilt!  K)iirit  in  which  both  Eogliah 
nail  AniorlriiiiH  are  atU'iti|itiii){  to  improve  the  walliif 
of  WuH  toHuriiitt;  niixtt. 


ijiu  the  J.wriKiUNi-n- Y(irk). 


Uwn.B  Saw:  '■Tliis  l-n't  i-xi>c(ly  plcaunt,    bat  th«M 

rliililn'n    Imvi'   K'll    i'>  '"'  lirmiitlit  up  right  and  I'm   BOt 

Ti  r.l.rr  INrwYnrk).  hiicklnu  "ill  imi  llir  Ji>1>."    Fnim  Ihr /'wmo)  Otfuwamlb). 


KIPLING   IN  AMERICA. 


.ST  TDonth  an  emioent  Englisliitiftn,  leaving 

the  Lucania,  boarded  one  of  the  degenerate 
■cars  struggling  through  the  bi'ulal  mud  and 
aion  of  the  West  Side  track  along  tlm 
Not  finding  a  seat,  lie  stood  on  tlii'  rear 
irra  and  glanced  over  iin  ■■extra"  pushed 
Ilia  hands   liy  an  ontiTprising  newaboy,  to 

what  had  lieen  going  on  during  his  week 
f  the  world.      The  shahl.y  coiuluetor  eianed 

the  newcomer's  shoulder,  and  failing  lo 
vhat  he  wanted  asked:  "Iluw  is  he?'" 
LO?"aaid  iho  Englishiiiiin.  ■•Why.  Ki[)- 
The  last  news  said  he  was  getting  belter, 
t  it  ?"  The  owner  of  the  jkiikt  shared  the 
of  the  ■■extra's"  bulletin,  lo  the  relief  of 
aquifer.  '-(ih,  he  oiighter've  been  poet 
■it  instead  of  that  mushy  Alfred  AtLslin," 
lued  the  conduetor,  with  a  note  of  disgust, 
e  Mr.  Kipling  lay  ill  at  the  Grenoble  Hotel 
k  drove  rapidly  to  the  door  without  a  fare, 
driver  jumped  from  liis  seat,  ran  into  the 
,  and  read  the  latest  hulletin,  remarking  to  a 
nder  that  lie  had  promised  to  get  the  last 

for  the  boys  at  the  stable.  Office-boys 
ased  over  their  lunch  the  pathological 
abilities  of  this  particular  case  of  pneumonia, 
irakemen  leaned  out  from  their  platforms  to 
the  latest  advices  to  incoming  brethren, 
s  and  business  men  on  the  way  to  the  office 
lot  talk  of  the  grippe  and  the  weather,  but 
}  aick  man's  progress.  Churches,  not  only 
!  (preat  cities  close  at  band,  but  in  far-away 
rs  of  the  country,  offered  up  prayers  for  his 
ery,  and  made  the  "Recessional"  a  part 
eir  service.      Doubtless  Mr.  Kipling  would 

each  manifestations  in  his  rovighly  depre- 
*  way  more  than  the  earnest  words  of  the 


If' 8  cablegrar 
u8  calls  and  mquiries  ii 
sraft  and  the  oilier  bes 
Lmeric'a,  who  would  lie 
IBS  that  threatened, 
[)ling  had  not  been  wel 
■ica  on   February   2. 

well-ordered  home  in 
Qgdean,  near  ISrigliion, 
knd  work  lial    I n   re 

as  early  as  niiglit  !>.■  ii 

converse  with  ilie  qiuii 
udden  transition  to  ilir> 
piled  streets,    .'ind    m-i 

gave  him  no  op|>urii 
-.     He  and  his  tlnv.-  di 


colds  all  through  February,  and  the  poet's  opin- 
ion of  the  metropolitan  climate  was,  "  It  is 
enough  to  kill  a  horse."  Finally,  on  the  'iOth, 
Mr.  Kipling  came  to  bis  hotel  from  a  dinner- 
party, where  ho  had  felt  jiremonitions  of  trouble, 
and  fonnd  an  oft-rebuiled  autograph  collectoi-  in 
wait  for  him,  one  whose  treasures  Lad  in  every 
case  been  written  in  his  own  presence.  With  bis 
characteristic  sympathy  for  the  determined  man, 
Kipltng  toid  the  enemy  that  he  thought  he  had 
earned  the  reward  and  proceeded  to  make  him 
happy.  Almost  immediately  afterward  the  poet 
was  taken  sick.  The  public  was  unaware  of  the 
danger  until  the  following  Wednesday,  when 
the  papers  let  it  be  known  that  Mr.  Kipling  was 
ill  with  pneumonia,  the  inflammation  having  at- 
tacked the  air-vessels  of  the  lower  right  lung. 
The  fever  always  found  with  pneumonia  became 
fierce,  and  the  inflammation  extended  rapidly 
through  the  right  lung  and  then  to  the  left  un- 
til all  five  lobes  were  clos<id  to  the  air.  In  such 
cases  of  "double  "pneumonia  there  is  little  to 
be  done  by  the  wisest  doctor  except  to  insure 
careful  nlirsing  and  to  help  the  patient,  if  possi- 
ble, to  a  little  life  at  the  critical  moments.  Dr. 
Janeway,  the  eminent  New  York  physician, 
particularly  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  lunes,  and 
Dr.  Dunham,  who  married  Miss  Josephine  Bales- 
tier,  a  sister  of  Mr,  Kipling's  wife,  had  charge 
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guiiriliHiis.  .Mrs.  Ki!>liiig  was  fortunate  in  bavio^ 
)i  [iLiiU'i-iiiij?  fi'ii-rLiI  (.f  rare  tuct  and  iinmovaMe 
lirint:cs«  in  Mr.  I-'.  N.  D'.iililiKlay,  tlie  poeii 
[iiiblislii'i'.  wlio  look  up  liih  (|!iartt!r&  at  tlie  Low) 
atiil  ilcvni,.il  liiiMKclf  al.Koliitc-lv  tor  weeks  to  the 
catv  <,r  tlicslrick.'ii   faTriilv. 

Tii.-sc  iii.-ii|c(ils  of  Mr."  Kiiiliti^j's  illm-iwareot 
i-i-triiirL  Hiiil  li-t:iiiiriHli'  juililic  iuK'tv-st  Ijwause  of 
till'  rcvi>I;iii,Mi  (Iii'v  (iiivi-  of  (In-  ])!iicf  liiii  storws 
wi<i  [""-Tiis  havr  iLlr.-a^iy  won  in  llie  liearts  of  tbe 
Aii;;loH;i.\on  ]>i'o]>l.'.  Fur  lliis  nnivcrsal  apjire- 
(tiation  of  !ii>  p^niiis  im  sotin'tliiiif;  ({iiit(;  new.  A 
litvi  |H'o|ili-  liavi!  ri-aliKc'l  tlie  p'i:Btii«iH<  of  \i\» 
work  sinci-  IKliO,  wIicti  his  stories  <>[  .An{;lo-lii- 
■liaii  life  eiiijie  to  Auierini  wil.li  no  flourisli  of 
tniin|u'[s  (ir  lii-iilinjr  of  drnniH.  A  lur^r  niiin' 
1i.-r  of  briier..',|iit[>]>e<i  iMirnls  liave  sneciiiiiWI 
t(.  his  cliiirni  iti  ilu'  jiiisl  live  venvs,  Itiit  it  is  * 
fail  [liiii  ii|i  lo  till!  very  liifl  years  KipliD);'* 
iMioks  jjiive  jiol  l.cen  i'et;Hr<ii-il  liy  his  puUialivK 
as  ]irolii;il)li;  in  ilie  si'iisi-  of  hrinfrinp  in  inimeili- 
ale  lituincial  return  on  tlie  inveslinent.  Tlw 
nanie  Imri  n  viihie  in  iireslijre  for  a  pulilislier'^ 
lisls,  anil  Ili.';tuilii.|i.vit  reiiHieil  whs  of  the  l«*t. 
llui  liiei-jillv  H-oresor  Kn^lisli-siK-ttkinK  aiitboR 
cuui<[   l>ir  nu'rin'>tieil  vv)iose  works'  "sold  better." 
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KIPLING  IN  /fMERICA. 


The  Jungle  Books  were  the  first  to  liave  a  wider 
sale.  The  laat.ijook,  '-The  Day's  Work,"  has 
been  vastly  more  successful  in  this  sense  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  less  than  G5,000  copies  of  "The  Day's  Work  " 
have  been  sold  m  America  and  about  35,000  in 
England.  It. is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Kip 
ling's  own  profit  from  his  literary  work  is  large 
— not  targe,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
proper  gaua;e  of  his  merit ;  for  wlio  foitld  meas- 
ure in  dollars  the  value  of  such  a  story  as  "The 
Brushwood  Boy  "  or  such  a  poem  as  the  "Re- 
cessional "  ?  But  judged  by  the  e.\perien(;e  of 
other  geniuses,  Mr.  Kipling  is  certainly  doing 
well  if  he  receives,  as  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU  esti- 
mates, about  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  eight 
all  too  sliort  "  Stalky  "  stories  now  appearing — 
somewhere  near  a  dollar  per  word  ! 

It  has  been  generally  suggested  that  thework- 
ingman's  enthusiasm  fur  Kipling  is  due  to  the 
omniscience  of  this  writer  of  thirty-four  yeara  ; 
that  the  soldier  reveres  him  for  his  knowledge  of 
a  soldier's  work,  pleasures,  and  woes  ;  that  the 
railroad  man  swears  by  him  because  he  under- 
gtanda  so  well  how  an  engine  is  built ;  that  the 
Bailor  and  the  fisherman,  the  publicsciiool  boy, 
the  city  clerk,  tlie  mechanic,  find  the  fascination 
in  hia  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  life.  No 
doubt  this  clinches  the  charm,  but  cei'tainly  a 
broader  principle  underlies  the  popularity  which 
the  poet  and  fictionist  has  won  with  the  masses. 
This  JB  that  he  appeals  to  the  emotional  side  of 
his  readers  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual.  A 
man  like  Matthew  Arnold,  be  he  never  so  great, 
finds  himself,  perhaps  with  some  approval,  cut  oif 
from  all  but  those  readers  in  whom  there  is  some 
unusual  degree  of  intellectual  training  and  refine. 
ment.  Kipling  masters  such  readers,  too,  with 
bis  magnificent  certainty  of  phrase  and  healthful 
vigor,  and  with  his  soul-stirring  dramatic  faculty 
proceeds  to  capture  the  ■'est  of  the  world  that 
knows  better  how  to  feel  than  to  think.  Doubt- 
less, too,  his  briilianlly  early  success  as  a  popular 
author  is  due  very  largely  to  Ids  choice  of  subjects  ; 
to  the  vigorous  launching  of  his  genius  into  the 
topic  of  the  hour,  the  present  problem  of  the  na- 
tioD.  Thus  as  good  a  poem  as  '  ■  'I"he  White 
Man's  Burden  "  might  easily  have  been  unnoticed 
by  the  world  at  lar^e  had  it  none  of  the  tj'emen- 
douB  public  intei-est  which  has  .brought  that  noble 
utterance  into  the  moullis  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Here  Mr.  Kipling  has  in  his  j>oetic  work 
&n  advantage  and  a  danger  analogous  to  those 
which  are  before  the  lesser  singers  of  sti^je  topical 
songs.  A  palpable  hit  is  certain  to  fetch  the  whole 
housb  ;  on  the  other  haml.  the  populace  is  cxpect- 
ingahit  every  time,  imd  few  performers  can  in- 
variably meet  its  liematids.      Mr.   Kiplinfr  seems 


4SI 

to  be  such  an  inevita'ule  sort  of  a  fellow  that 
one  is  surprised  even  to  hear  that  he  ever  writes 
things  over  twice  before  giving  them  to  us. 
But  he  assures  the  rare  and  happy  interviewer 
that  most  of  what  he  writes  goes  into  the  waste- 
basket. 


But  whatever  be  the  reasons  for  the  popular 
appreciation  of  "The  White  Man's  Burden,"  the 
immensity  of  that  appi-eciation  is  most  remark- 
able. Sermons  have  been  preached  about  it, 
editorials  written  on  it,  jokes  made  of  it,  par^ 
odies  innumerable  and  cartoons  have  been 
inspired  by  it ;  and — let  us  hope  and  telieve — 
minds  have  been  firei.1  with  its  ringing  i>hrascs 


to  make  the  poet's  picture  of  Ai 
work  "  a  true  and  prophetic  vision. 

That  it  is  not  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  w 
quickly  learned  to  take  Kipling  at  his  true 
there  arc  many  evidences.  The  Kaiser's 
gram  shows  the  poet's  place  in  German 
It  is  a  httle  difficult  to  imagine  a  Fi-enc 
full  compi-ohension  of  Mulvaney,  yet  one 
best  critical  estimates  of  Kipling  has 
come  from  the  i^n  lA  M.  A,  deChcvri 
the  Revue  <h-  PurU.     This  Krenehmuii  siiy 

"  Not  like  our  Loti,  with  a  passive  um 
neurasthenic  melancholy,  a  shudder  of  ]>!i 
voluptuousness  at  the  thought  of  ileiiih  i. 
great  eternal  forces,  but  like  a  miiu  nf 
who  sees  in  those  forces  only  obstacles  to  e 
his  activities,  whet  his  will,  foriil'v  his  ] 
ality,  define  and   harden  his  self-re^pei-t— 


days 


of  the 
lately 
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who,  in  combating  them,  foels  the  stern  pleasure 
of  an  exciting  and  dangerous  sport,  demanding 
of  tiiem  vehement  and  sudden  sensations,  the 
aggressive  and  brutal  intoxication  of  strong  alco- 
hol, dismally  delighting  his  imagination  with  their 
mysteries  and  terrors. 

**  In  all  Kipling's  tales  one  finds  the  short, 
measured  gesture  of  a  strong  man  njlating  great 
things  in  a  calm,  cool  tone.  What  adds  to  the 
decisive  superiority  of  his  manner  is  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  minuteness  of  his  impeccable 
information — the  soliditv  of  his  universal  knowl- 
edge.  .  .  .  H(?  speaks  of  the  navigation  of  the 
lloogley  like  a  Calcutta  pilot  ;  of  eh^phants  like 
a  comae;  of  the  jungles,  wild  boars,  and  the 
nilghai — of  the  hours  and  reasons  of  their  migra- 
tions— iik(;  a  huntttr  ;  of  thtj  miserv  and  crime 
of  tlu;  Kast  Knd  like  a  supt?rint.eii<l(int  of  police 
or  the  president  of  a  chariiable  society  ;  and  of 
beer  and  gin  like  an  intelligent  drunkard,  lie 
is  omniscient  and  impertur])abl(j.    .   .   . 

"  To  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  bio- 
graphical novel  in  three  volumes,  in  which  the 
characters  are  slowly  develoj)ed  and  in  which 
vast  grou{)s  In^gin  gradually  to  live  and  move, 
this  is  both  new  and  surprising.  Kipling  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree  the  French  faculty 
which  assembles  and  constructs  the  whole  at  once, 
which    arranges  the  elTects  and  causes  them  to 


converge  toward  a  whole  effect,  all  the  more  pow. 
erful  because  of  its  suddenness.  ...  It  may  be 
said  that  he  has  learned  in  tropical  countries  the 
hard  contrast  of  projected  shadows  and  planes  of 
light.  lie  is  crisp,  ])owerful,  compact,  and  keen, 
like  Merimt^e,  but  much  more  sinewy,  instanta- 
neous, and  cruel." 

When  Mr.  Kipling  came  to  America  he  had 
intended  to  spend  some  time  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  to  visit  Mexico,  with  a  view,  it 
is  understood,  to  the  accumulation   of  material 
for  a  story  of  Mexican  life.      It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  terrible  <?xperience  he  has  gone  through 
will    not  materially   interfere  with   his  plans  in 
this    respect.      In    the   meantime  the   world  is 
thankful  enough  that  lie  is  saved  to  tell  it  some 
mon?  stories  and  sing  it  some  more  songs.    He  is 
now  Ijut  thirty- four  years  of  age  ;  and  so  far  as  any 
substitutes  can  now  be  seen  on  tlie  literary  hori- 
zon, the  twentieth  century  needs  him  badly.    As 
Xipling  himself  said  recently  to  an  interviewer, 
in   dis(!ussiiig  the  literary  history  of  England  : 
*•  I    feel  W(^   are  ])etween   ebb  and  flood.     It  i& 
now  just  what  sailors  call  slack  tide.     We  ar^ 
waiting  for  the  iijn^at  personality  which  will  unit^ 
all  tin;  minor  tendencies  of  the  time  and  coUec-'* 
all  th(?  partial  and   p«'tty  forces  into  one  pow©'*' 
that  will  give  a  new  and  adequate  ezpreauon  t^^ 
the  n(;w  time." 


^       /K. 
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KIPLIMO*8  IIANDWllITINU  IN  TUE  OPENING  PAllAOUAPU  OP  UI8  INTRODUCTION  TO  TUE  UNlFOliM  EDITION  OF 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE   NEW   FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. 


THE  new  President  ct  France  lias  hail  a 
career  wliich  appeals  peculiarly  to  the 
liking  and  sympathy  of  the  average  Frenchman. 
^mile  Loubet  is  the  son  of  a  fanner  whose  ances- 


<rroiiiBP^oto(crapIi  taken  &  few  da]rsaft«rhli  elBctton  and 
■fisr  he  had  received  Ihe  iiwlKniB  of  Urand  Muter  of  the 
Leclon  of  Honor.) 

trftl  acres  were  situateil  in  tlie  little  commune  of 
Marsanne,  which  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Drfime,  in  southeastern  France.  Tlie  father  of 
the  now  President  was  so  good  a  farmer  and  so 
respected  a  citizen  that  he  hccame  at  one  time 
the  mayor  of  Marsanne.  This  estimable  man,  it 
seems,  died  a  good  while  ago  ;  bnt  his  widow, 
the  mother  of  the  FroBident,  still  lives  and  car- 
ries on  the  farm,  at  ihe  ago  of  eighty-six.  The 
French  public  is  taking  a  gri>at  deal  of  interest  in 
Madame  Lonbet  nifVc.  aiul  the  illustrated  papers 
from  Paris  are  giving  us  a  profusion  o(  pictures 
of  the  farmstead,  with  ils  sheep  and  lamhs 
haddled  close  in  the  sheltered  au^le  of  the 
Imildinge,  and  of  the  old  lady  with  her  shrewd 
face  and  short  peasant  skirt,  who  has  been 
photographed  until  she  is   heartily  tired  of  it. 


She  is  well  enough  pleased,  doubtless,  with  her 
son's  advancement  in  position  and  fame,  but  she 
will  never  believe  him  as  great  a  man  as  his 
father — once  the  mayor  of  Marsanne  and  always 
a  weather-wise  and  thrifty  fanner— to  wliose 
picture  on  the  wall  she  points  with  reverence 
and  pride  when  visitors  come  to  talk  to  her  about 
her  distinguished  son.  The  best  thing  she  can 
say  of  Smite  is  that  she  believes  he  is  growing  to 
be  a  good  deal  like  his  father. 

The  senior  Loul)et,  after  his  experience  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  village,  was  determined  that 
his  son  fimiie  should  be  a  lawyer.  For  his  own 
part,  ftmile  would  have  been  highly  content  to 
stay  on  the  farm  and  succeed  his  father.  But 
as  a  dutiful  lad  he  accepted  the  course  that  his 
father  had  mapped  out,  put  his  inherited  power 
of  application  and  his  well-balanced  common 
sense  into  his  studies,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
lawyer.  Ho  hung  out  his  shingle,  as  we  would 
Bay,  in  the  town  of  Monti51inmr,  which  was  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  his  father's  farm. 

It  is  Valence,  and  not  Mont^limar,  that  is  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Dr6ine,  but 
Mont^limar  is  the  chief  town  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  it  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or 
more.  Almost  every  county  in  the  United 
States  can  match  this  experience  of  the  Lou- 
bet family  ;  for  our  political  life  in  this  country 
has  been  practically  dominated  by  the  able  sons 
of  sensible  farmers  who  have  studied  law  and 
located  at  the  nearest  county  seat. 

firaile  Loubet  made  his  way  steadily  in  his 
local  law  practice,  and  in  due  time  found  him- 
self a  wife  in  the  town.  She  was  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Denis.  This  was  in  1867;  when  Smile 
IfOubet  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  Marie 
was  eighteen.  Her  father  had  come  from  I'icardy 
and  worked  in  an  iron  shop  at  making  nails.  He 
afterward  became  a  nailmaker  and  hardware  deal- 
er on  his  own  account,  and  had  accumulated — 
according  to  the  reports  now  conscientiously 
set  forth  in  the  French  papers — a  fortune  of 
perhaps  seventy  thousand  dollars,  a  very  great 
sum  for  MontL-limar,  when  he  died,  in  1879. 
He  left  the  business  to  his  two  sons,  who  con- 
ducted it  as  partners  ;  but  I'hilibert,  the  elder, 
who  was  married,  died  in  duo  time,  and  Fre- 
deric, the  younger,  held  the  business  together  by 
marrying  his  brother's  widow. 

Fr^ddric  is  now  carrying  on  the  business,  and 
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Beems  not  to  be  in  the  least  puffed  tip  at  fiud- 
ing  hiriisdf  tlic  solo  brother- in -law  of  the  Presi- 
■dent  of  the  U<'i>iiblic.  Tliis  prudent  arrango- 
menl  undw  which  Fri'dtTio  lias  kept  the  iron 
(msincss  at  Muiileliiiiar  intjict  l>y  marrying  tlie 
widow  of  I'liililifit — thuugli  its  nuinlion  is  per- 
Laps  a  digrossiDii  from  tlie  main  thread  of 
our  conunent  upon  the  <;!iaraeter  and  career  of 
the  new    head  of   one   of   the   great  powei-s  of 


Thus  President  Loubet,  who  has  always  kept 
his  home,  his  friends,  and  his  popularity  id  Mod- 
telimar,  belongs  as  essentially  to  that  town  u 
President  McKinley  does  to  Canton,  Ohio.  In 
short,  t!i(!  t'reuoh  President,  like  the  American, 
is  thoroughly  simple  and  democratic  in  all  his  in- 
stinets  and  convictions. 

The  Paris  paper,  iluliii.  after  the  new  Pres- 
ident's   election   at    Versailles,    sent    a    reporter 


Europe — is  too  charai-tfrislic  of 
liai-i iciiiarly  of  lite  iiiiiorig  Pi-c 
class  of  French  ]>i'n]ili!  to  be  igim 
the  Pr<'sideiit  1ms  doul.il.-ss  gn 
iiianv  of  his  oldtirin-  I'ricmis  a 
Montelimar,  he  would  probi.bly 
more  at  Jiome  witii  ihetii  tlnin  wi 
aristocratic  penwrniigcs  to  whiip-e 
it  has  iwen  said,  llie  late  I'l-es^ide 
atantly  aspired. 


lofty  Hud 


down  til  the  Ili'partment  of  the  DrAme  to  write 
up  Lonbet's  hcime-  life  and  stirroundings.  This 
reporter  went  to  we  i.rothcr-in-Iaw  FrMirio 
Denis.  Ilio  pruspeious  ininiuonger,  and  the  fol- 
lovvirif:  is  whiit  Fri'-icric  sairi  to  the  reporter 
about  his  eiiiini'iit  connection  by  marriage  : 

.\t.  Kniilc  LiiulK't  hu.«  nlwnj-B  been  what  la  called  ■ 
hilrlifiir.  l'[i  lit  (\  o'vliick  in  tlie  niomlng,  he  aerer 
KOCH  ti)  IhiI  iH'fiin'  li  f.M.  Nothing  extraoidlnarj  ^w 
i-vcrliiitiiii'tiiil  tnlitm.  lint  you  can  sa}- that  ha  !•  a  gocMl 
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fellow  and  an  honest  one.  HU  latber  was  a  simple 
pcMsaot  who  worked  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
farm  where  my  brother- in-l&w  was  bom  is  four  kilo- 
meters away,  at  Marsanae.  HIh  father  iH  dead,  but 
Madame  Ixiubet  still  lives  there.  She  is  eighty-six 
years  of  age,  the  hrave  lemtnc,  and  I  assure  you  she  is 
Btill  a  good  walker  and  has  a  clear  eye.  She  wants  to  do 
everythinK  herself,  but,  naturally,  a  woman  of  her  age 
cannot,  like  a  woman  of  twenty,  keep  her  eye  on  every- 
thing. My  brother-in-law  has  passed  through  all  the 
grades.  He  has  lieen  Municipal  Couneilor,  Arrondiase- 
ment  Councilor,  Conseiler  G^n^ral,  Deputy,  Senator, 
Minister,  Prime  Minister,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
now  President  of  the  Republic.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  us  is  that  he  can  no  longer  come  to  Munt^limar 
AS  in  the  past,  and  that  with  the  protocol  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  get  at  him. 

I  am  delighted  at  what  has  happened,  but  you  have 
no  idea  what  a  Ixire  it  is  to  have  a  meniber  of  your  fam- 
ily something  in  the  government,  A  lot  of  people  come 
to  see  you  to  get  them  places.  Only  this  morning  I  had 
four  letters  from  people  wanting  to  be  recommended  to 
my  brother-in-law.  .  .  .  But  ironmonger  I  am  and  iron- 
monger I  mean  to  reniBin.  I  liave  to  work  to  live,  for 
we  are  not  as  rich  as  people  think.  My  brother-in-law, 
moreover,  must  keep  to  the  rules  of  order  and  economy 
which  have  brought  him  to  his  high  position  or  he  will 
soon  be  ruined.  The  family  is  not  poor,  but  it  is  not 
rich  either,  and  I  doubt  if  M.  Iioubet  can  spend  much 
money  in  excess  of  his  official  income  as  President  and 
in  addition  to  the  sum  allotted  hlni  for  entertainment. 
He  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former  Is  his  private 
secretary  ;  the  latter,  named  Marguerite,  is  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  is  married  to  M.  Soubeyran  de 
Saint  Prixe,  at  present  a  magistrate  at  Marseilles, 

The  Pftriaian  journalist  went  out  to  .the  Loubet 


farm  at  Marsanne  to  see  tbe  President's  venerable 
inoCher,  and  tite  accouut  he  gives  of  l^er  is  as 
follows  : 


of  parchment  owing  to  the  mistral.  But  the  features 
have  a  fineme  which  is  striking.  It  is,  indeed,  the  face 
of  the  new  President  of  the  Republic.  "  You  must  be 
very  happy,  madame."  Madame  Loubet  raises  her 
eyes  to  the  sky  and  utters  a  "  h'm,  h'm,"  which  shows 
that  her  happiness  is  not  bo  complet*  as  we  fancy  iL 
Then  she  asks  us.  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  M.  Auguste 
Ijoubet  on  tlie  wall :  "  No  doubt  you  knew  my  deceased 
husband?"  On  the  chance  we  answer  yes,  and  she  adds  : 
'■lie  was  hicn  brave  hiimnie.  In  my  oldage  I  have 
the  happiness  of  thinking  tliat  my  son  reKeml)les  liim." 
After  a  big  sigh  she  continues  ;  "  On,  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  shall  no  longer  see  hini.  It  is  like  tliat  in  life. 
We  bring  up  our  children,  and  when  they  are  grown  up 
they  cease  to  occupy  themselves  with  us."  She  was 
evidently  not  well,  and  we  left,  not  venturing  to  ques- 
tion her  further. 

M.  Loiibi.'t's  public  career  began — as  lliat  of 
most  public  men  ouj;lit  lo — with  an  acli\-e  par- 
ticipation in  local  affairs,  in  the  cotirse  ol  wliifh 
be  gained  the  thorough  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  this  regard,  indeed,  his  career  bears 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  his  prvde- 
cessor  ;  for,  as  we  remarked  last  month.  IVesi- 
dent  Faure  made  his  public  tUhiit  on  the  timiiic- 
ipal  stage  at  Havre,  and  he  carried  witli  him 
U-om  that  port  to  tbe  national  parliu,in<-nt  at 
Paris  the  substantial  reputation  of  a  man  who 
had,  siniiiitaneously,  become  rich  through  the  arts 
of   private    commerce    and    well    versed    in    the 
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practical  conduct  of  public 
busiuess.  Louliet'e  little 
town  of  Moiili'>!iiiiar  afforJ(;(l 
B,  iiiiu-h  less  cynsjiicnous  mu- 
nicipal sjihcrii  tlian  tlifi  im- 
portant seaport  of  Ilavru. 
But  uno  I'oothulil  is  alxiut 
B8  mmd  as  another  for  tlio 
thorcugli^uuig  man  of  Lou- 
b<it'«  ty[if.  lit"  siirviMi  in  iho 
town   council,  was  mayor  tii 

duct  of  tlio  town  alTai 
procw'tied  to  tlio  urroii. 
mcnt,  or  comitrv  busi 
TlMm  in  turn  Ije  mud 
wity  to  the  nuist  iii!lu< 
positions  in  the  novei 
Jx,iiy  of  the  l)ei)arttm-] 
the  Ori'une.  -At  tiiat  s 
if  ho  had  iM-en  in  this  < 
try.  he  woidd  have 
servintr  in  tin 
In    ls7(!   Ii 

After 

Senator  for  the  Depart 


liee: 


in  the  Slate  Le^ialatn] 
laniberof  Deputies ati. 


iidato  for  tbe  na- 
ati.l  was  duly  elected, 
amber  hi;  was  chosen 
t  (.f  the  DriJme.  lie 
then  serve<l  for  a"  time  as  Minister  of  Tublic 
Works,  (tur  readers  shonhl  bear  in  mind  that 
in  France  cabinet  miniBters  retain  their  ienis- 
lative  scats.  In  1.SSI2  he  was  called  to  SHrvo 
as  ['rimo  Minister  and  fonn  a  cahi)iet.  The 
high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleaffnea  wai<  attested  almost  from  the  be^rin- 
ring  of  hi«  service  in  Ih«  Scnaie  by  his  impor- 
tant coinTtdtleo  duties  ant]  other  n'sponnibli!  dis- 
tinctions.     He  WU9  sooii  maile  «eeii;tarv  of  the 


IS!H;, 


h!Ctl 


il.^athof  M.  Ch; 
'sident  of  the  Senate, 
not   to   l>e   wondered    at   that 


■img    . 


qualiti 
public 

of    8tl 

charai 
aiirl  nnnsually  wide  kn 
of  afTairs.  Althon;;h 
ner,  i'resiitent  l^onbe 
Stndelil,    iiliii    is    re>r;ii 


in  her  lack  ill 


r  i*r 


:i.|ei 


,■.!    n-pubiieaii 


ridel 
The  I'a 


reiid  t 


\ 
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journalism  have  now  endeavored  to  connect  his-^^  , 
name  in  some  way  with  the  dij^fii-aceful  phases  ot^-  ^j 
that  episode.  Hut  just  in<;n  of  all  parties  declar^^^.^ 
that  LoulMit  was  not  compromised  at  that  time  ir-^c-n 
the  smallest  de{ri"ee.  The  anti-Dreyfus  agitator*— -j 
also  are  emh-avoriiig  to  make  it  appear  that  Lou  _^^. 
l)et  has  bi.-eu  what  they  call  a  •' Dreyfusard."^  ■' 
Here,  again,  all  impartial  tealimoiiy  agrees  tb^^^[ 

the  new  I'reKidenl  has  never  been  involved  on  tli e 

one  side  or  on  (he  other  of  that  controversy,  an  i| 
that  he  stands  simply  for  law  and  justice.  W  ^ 
has  never  declared  his  belief  in  the  innocence  ( — »f 
Dreyfus  or  in  the  guilt  of  any  oilier;  hut  it  ^1 8 
understood  that  he  has  lieen  in  accord  with  tl»-« 
policy  of  submitting  the  question  of  revision  t. «3 
tiie  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

The  great  gain  for  France  in  the  election  orf 
Louljet  lia!t  been  that  it  insures  a  new  leaae  o' 
life  to  the  n'public.  The  plots  of  the  Royali 
pret.endei's,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were  thoiiglit 


)  be   fonrddab 
.   the  pe, 


election   of    lionbu 


:  French  politics  and      administiation  of  1' 


idered  hannless 
iinces  of  men  like  the  semi- 
wlio  attempted  a  small  reac- 
1  his  own  account  after  ths 
and  brougiit  ridicule  upon 
of  motiaivhical  restoration. 
n'ople  mjike  game  of  a  politi- 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
who  are  right-minded  and 
lelligent  comprehension  of 
arrh'nt  well-wishers  of  the 
:'hi'rish  high  hopes  for  the 
esident  Louhet. 


THE   ELECTION   AT  VERSAILLES. 

BV  I.UCV  M.   SALMON. 


[Misn  Salmon,  the  distiiiinilsli 
year  abroHtl,  whs  chip  iit  t  lie  fi^vv  k] 
palnce  At  VertifiiUeH  (i[i  the  mfiiini 
nn  Fehm»ry  IH.  Mim  Salnmn  ne 
TtIK  EuiTOit.] 


AN  Englislinmiilias  rpceiitlv  fonsi'lerpd  "The 
Land  of  Contrasts"  n  tillc  euffiriciitly  -lis- 
tinctive  to  tiifiortintialo  Aiiii'i'iCK  from  nil  ollicr 
coTintries.      Yet  oim  wcml'i  si^iirrli   in   vain  ilo- 


il  profeswir  of  history  :it  Vassar  OilIt'Ke,  who  in  speiirlirnt  the  current  ncndeidii 
■otntofH  who  ivera  aihnitted  to  the  nieetfUB  o(  the  Nntioiial  AsseMibly  In  tin 
lile  occasion  of  the  election  ot  PreHident  l.oul>vt  tu  sLliM:epd  I'rcsi<lHnt  Fanre 
Ills  ns  the  Eiillowlng  Interestiiig  notes  upon  the  event  nnd  its  signincance.— 


the  Speriiifor  and  other  roprcsentativo  Enplisli 
papers  that  have  takon  a  jiarticnlarlv  f;loc>my 
view  of  Fit^iich  affairs.  Witli  u  fon^ifrn  jiolicy 
that  has  bnnifjht  tlie  country  to  thi-  vi^rjrt!  of  a 


scriptions  of   AmcricHii    lift;  or  histories  or  the 

war  with  K.icland,  with  the  'internnnable  ..f.nr. 

American  people  to  find  a  contrast  so  strikinK 

briiiKiufj  rejiroach  on  the  Koverntiient  in  the  eyes 

as  that  just  prescntod  lietween  tlie  roinpiexity  of 

of  all  other  ciumtries  and  threateninfj  lo  rend  the 

the  political    situation    in    Frani-e  and  the   ca-se 

nation  itwlf.  with  an  army  discredited,  wiili  a 

with    wliicli    the  leiid.'i-ship   of   the    nation    lias 

judieial  department  in  the  liand.s  of  lh.>  lejrisla- 

paascd   from  one   jiresideiit  to  another.      "The 

ttire   and  the   le};islutitre  inljuenecd  in    its  iii'dnn 

Kinfi  is  dead  ;    loti^r  live  the  Kiiifi!  "  never  bad 

by  the    pas.fionatu   duniands  of   t.lii;   nn.si   inlh.tzi- 

a.  iKJtter  illustralioii  than  in  Taris.  wliere  on  Fri- 

matory represiintal ive  of  ihe  Paris  pn's;'.  wiili  a. 

day   the  city   awoke    to    leiirn  of   the  death   of 

Chtircii  that  in  theory  stands  for  univiT>;d  jii'ju-e 

President  P'auro  and  ph'jit  in  [leace  on  Saturday 

and   the  brotherhood  of  man    !enilin>;  iis  inllu- 

after  the  election  of  President  I.nul.et. 

onee  to   the   hatred  of   the  hmI-J'u'/  I'^i.riui:,   wilh 

It  would  have  seemed  riial  no  time  could  have 

I'rince  Vietor  issuing  proelaniatinns  fr.ini  aeross 

been  more  inopportune  for  a  ehanfre  in  the  chief 

the  bor.ier  and  keeping  ins  hand  on  the  pulse  of 

magistracy,  for  the  ^rriivity  of  the  present  siluation 

France,  with    republiean   g<jvcrtinien!   ii|.p;ii-ently 

in  France  has  scareely  bi>i>M  ''.xajr iterated  evwn  hy 

tottering  on  ibo  brink  nf  overthrow— surely  tho 
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enemies  of  France  could  liave  foTin<l  but  one  ele- 
ment lacking  in  the  intixtricable  confusion  that 
everywhere  prevails,  and  that  element  came, 
without  their  intervenlion.  in  the  sudden  death 
of  I'rcBident  Kaure.  Yet  llie  crisis  has  passed 
for  the  moment,  iind  the  very  strain  the  i-epnhlic 
Las  luiderftone  has  given  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 

To  an  American  accustiiined  to  ciimhersome 
presidential  machinery  the  fiivs  in  whose  engines 
are  never  allowed  to  die  dnwii,  tlje  spectaele  of 
the  elei-liim  of  a  president  and  his  intniduction 
into  offlci^  withiu  fortv-eight  lium-s  nfrer  the 
death  of  liis  pmlecessor  seems  iitlle  less  than 
phenomenal.  Tlie  French  conalilutional  law  hap- 
pily has  nut  arranged  tor  that  su]>i'rfluoushi.\iiry, 
a  vi('e-]>rfsident.  but  pi-ovides  that  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  pn-wident,  either  hy  death 
or  througfi  any  other  cause,  the  two  t'hamhers 
shall  immediately  constilutethenisf^lvesa  National 
A.ssemhly  and  meet  at  Versailles  for  ihe  cle.<'tion 
of  a  new  president,  the  e-Kei-iitive  ]i()wer  in  the 
interim  heing  e.\ercised  hy  the  ministrj-.  As 
60on,  thertjfore,  aw  the  death  of  the  late  pn-sident 
was  announced.  prejMrations  were  hurriedly  made 
for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assemldy. 

Noteworthy  a»  was  the  swift  transference  of 
power  from  a  jiresident  dead  to  a  pn?si dent -elect, 
not  less  so  is  tile  contrast  pivsenled  l«)tweeii  all 
for  which  Versailles  stands  in  history  aiul  tlie 
Vevfiailles  of  to-duy.  The  imagimition  ot  l^ouis 
XIV.  eouhi  compass  the  trans fornnit ion  of  a  sjwt 
little  suiteil  fur  it  l>v  nature  into  a  miigniticent 
park,  and  the  erection  in  it  of  a  palace  that  is 
said  to  have  slieltereil  ten  tliousand  court  fol- 
lowers, but  it  could  never  have  iiiclitreil  the  as- 
semhling  lliere.  Mcarcely  Iw.)  jiiind red  years  later, 
of  a  gn-at  legislative  body  clothed  with  electoral 
imvvi'i-s  that  stainl  in  oppi)sition  to  Ihe  tlieorv  of 
Ihe  Uiviue  rights  of  kings.  The  servitors  to 
whom  thi^  n.y;d  favor  wai  the  very  hrcath  of  life 
could  BcarciOy  have  imagined  their  places  oi-cu- 
l)ie<l   bv  thou'mmds  crving  in   front  of  the  palace 
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out  of  an  interior  court  of  the  palace,  and  ww 
used  hy  the  Chamber  from  187a  to  1879,  while 
A'ersailles  was  the  seat  of  the  French  Oovwb- 
ment.  'I'he  room  is  now  used  only  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  two  Ciiambors  when  they  constitate 
themselves  the  National  Assembly  and  meet 
either  to  elect  a  president  or  to  change  the 
organic  law.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  opened 
for  use  since  more  than  four  years  a^,  when  the 
late  presidetit  was  elected,  and  this  donbtloi 
accounts  for  its  somber,  ilingy  appearance,  and 
it  suffers  by  coiiiparisfm  with  the  more  luznriow 
chamlM^rs  now  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Senile 
in  the  Luxembourg  Palace  and  for  the  Depntifi 
in  the  I'liUus  IJourbon.  Tlie  room  in  its  gultad 
arrangement  is  similar  to  that  occupied  hgr'tfte 
present  ('hambre  iles  Dipiifia,  the  main  diSv- 
eiice  being  that  instead  of  a  semicircle  it  ii  a 
j)arallelogram  somewhat  greater  in  length  I 
in  wiilih,  the  semicircniar  effect  being  t 
by  tlic  arrangement  of  the  seats.  Tlie  chair  ol 
the  president  is  on  an  elevated  platfonn  in  Ae 
center  of  t!ie  long  side  of  the  parallelogram,  and 
the  French  taste  for  historical  setting  »  aaaJt-.lB 
the  large  painting  by  Cornier  that  hangs  absVB, 
■•The  Opening  of  the  Htate  General,  Uaj'  6, 
17SU. "  The  tribune,  as  usual,  is  on  a  lower 
platform  in  front  of  the  chair  of  the  preeidrat. 
Double  galleries  run  around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  the  center  of  the  lower  gallery  facing  the 
president  being  occupied  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion hy  tlie  diplomatic  corps,  while  the  upper 
galli'iy  was  reserved  for  the  representativea  of 
the  press.  The  few  sp<>ctalorB  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  admission  occupied  the 
narrow  galleries  at  the  right  and  the  left  of  the 
chamlx'r.  The  seals  of  senators  and  deputiea 
were  intc-nniugle.l.  but  the  parties  occupied  the 


>)> 


It   is  indeeil   an   atiac 
but  a  second  ri.mp.ii 

B.  republic  of  lo-dav. 

The  meeting  of' llie  Xalionnl  Assemblv  lakes 
place  in  tlie  rh'imbrt  .I.'--  IK-f^iUs.  in  the  south 
■wing  of  the  palace.      The  room  was  coiistriicied 
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lative  positions  as  in  other  French  legia- 
KxJiea,  the  Conservatives,  or  the  Right, 
ng  the  seats  at  the  riglit  of  tlie  presiding 
the  Radicals  Iwing  seated  on  tlie  left. 
xene  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  was 
ipreasive.  More  tiian  eight  ImnUred  sen- 
id  deputies  were  present,  and  tlie  session 
iducted  with  more  dignity  and  with  less 
>n  than  one  sees  in  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
)T  or  even  in  those  of  the  Senate.  No 
lions  for  the  office  are  publicly  made,  no 
OD  takes  place,  and  no  speeches  are  per- 
M,  Loubet,  as  Fresiilent  of  the  Senate. 
)  presiding  officer  of  the  congress,  and 
the  session  by  I'ea.Iing  Article  VII.  of 
atitutional  law  of  Kebruary  '15,  187.5, 
.nthorizes  the  National  Assembly  to  elect 
ent  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  thu  office,  and 
11.  of  the  siune  law.  that  declares  that 
ddent  must  1m^  ducted  by  an  al>sohite  tna- 
[  the  vote  of  tlie  two  Chambers.  He  then 
I  the  congress  open,  and  after  the  diaw- 
lot  of  the  names  of  the  sufiervisors  of  the 
and  also  l>y  [ol  llio  letter  of  the  alphabet 
lich  the  calbii^'  <•(  ihc  electoral  vote  should 
le  lour  </e  scnif/.i  lif-j;aii.  The  names  of 
itors  and  deputies  Hi'e  arranged  in  alpha- 
wder.  and  ns  the  usher  at  thi!  foot  of  the 


tribune  calls  his  name,   each   member  ascends 

the  tribune,  his  name  is  checked  by  a  second 
usher,  and  he  is  given  by  a  third  a  small  wooden 
ball  the  size  of  a  large  marble.  He  then  deposits 
in  a  large  urn  at  one  end  of  the  tribune  his  bal- 
lot, which  may  be  open,  folded,  or  inclosed  m  an 
envelope,  according  to  his  own  wish,  crosses  the 
tribune,  deposits  his  ball  in  a  second  iirn,  and 
descends.  The  balloting  soon  comes  to  be  auto- 
matic, and  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye  is  on  the 
alert  for  some  break  in  the  monotony.  It  is  this 
sense  of  tension  and  the  momentary  relief  from 
it  that  applause  gives  that  explains  the  demou' 
stration  made  when  M.  I>uroiilede  addressed  the 
presiding  oflicer  with  impertinent  remarks  and 
when  M.  Drumont  essayed  to  speak  from  the 
tribune,  in  defiance  of  custom,  tiiat  led  to  the 
cheers  given  M.  I.egilimus,  the  negro  deputy 
from  Guadeloupe,  the  first  of  his  race  to  sit  in  a 
French  legislative  Ijody,  and  tliat  also  led  to  tho 
various  demonstrations  of  approval  or  of  dis- 
appi'oval  made  as  favorite  or  unpoj)cilar  deputies 
ascended  the  tribune.  Eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen meinlicrs  made  the  tour  ih  snvlhi  in  some- 
what, less  than  two  hours.  The  will  of  the 
National  Assembly  had  declared  itself,  but  who 
should  '-rise  from  the  urn"  the  ushers  bore  into 
an  adjacent  room  was  only  a  matter  of  conjecture 
dviring  the  recess  of  fifty  minutes  that  inter- 
vened between  the  closing  of  the  ballot  and  the 
announcement  of  its  result.  All  doubt  was  at 
an  end  when  the  ushers  reentered  the  chamber 
and  M.  Loubet,  instead  of  resuming  the  chair  of 
the  president,  sat  in  tho  seat  of  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries. 

The  formal  announcement  nia<ie  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  election  of  M. 
Loubet  to  the  presidency  was  unnecessary,  but 
even  the  congress  itself  was  perhaps  surprised  at 
the  large  majority  given  him.  The  applause  by 
tlie  left  and  the  center  was  prolonged  and  genu- 
ine, and  even  on  the  right  many  members  joined 
in  the  almost  universal  cheer.  Ihi  newlv  elected 
president  received  in  the  lobby  the  brief  con 
gratulations  of  officials  and  fricn  Is  and  immedi 
ately  took  a  carriage  for  the  station  accompanied 
by  M.  Dupuy  and  the  prefect  of  tht  St  mc 
Without  oatti  of  office,  without  installaln  n 
without  ceremony  of  any  kind  whatsecvi  r  with 
out  jar  or  friction,  P'rance  had  HKUid  a  new 
president  and  for  the  time  being  all  v.n^  wtll 

Wliat  the  effect  of  sodemotratu  an  Lliction 
would  be  on  the  mind  of  the  1  ( li<  \  >  m  the 
divine  right  of  kings  can  onh  1 1  iningnu  i 
Certainly  to  an  American  who  hii>-  ah\a\>,  lutd 
in  a  doubtful  state  it  was  a  revdiilioii  <  I  Itmo 
cratic  simplicity  of  proci'dure  nniitamedof  l>e 
fore.      When  one  recalla  the  enormous  amount 
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of  lime  ponsumeil  in  iho  agnrofratt'  !iy  a  ])i'csid('n-      tlic  cliaii 
tial  rlccnon  ntiil  tin-  0(|tially  (^iioniiDUS  stuns  <if      tribuniMi 

pi'ndi'il  m  sudi  tiruca,  llio  inn-vinis  trnsiim  umlcr      " 


till   I 


cl.rtif 


rrL<'ii<l>i 
imnisl,.- 


hut  hv 


n.lv. 


iiia(in(jciitiv<'iit.iimK 

li  a  Hini(if;lc,  ili.'  i.i.liiiral  ii|>- 
'  II  rliuiip'   iti   tliu  iilTiiti!,  »mvti 


■A  nni 


n<l  I 


,  any  [«■ 
)>al)<>ls  li 


his   mi 

<|ii[ililii-Mtir)iiH  f..r  tht^  ]»'r'^iili'ii)if>l  i)f1i<'<'.  'I'll 
}uiHot  is  Mi\\a-r  ail  <>|)t:ii  »ii.'  tlial  makes  i'Mv] 
iin>ml>i'r  ivs[Miiisil.i(t  u,  liis  (■.mstiiuciits  for  it 
Hsp  niT  a  Sfcivt  imi-  tliat  iin-wnls  llirciitsam 
inliiiiiilatiimfi  in  case  it  is  \w>\  ci>ntra)'y  lo  piilili 
opinion.  JJcliln'ralioii  wimld  kccih  U'Uit  iliai 
tilt)  [lorsnnalitii's  iliiiif;  at  tlx;  pritsidint;  (>fli<:<.'r 
the  uccBstonal  ilialogiie  between  the  iiienibitrsiini 


I!  roiislant  erica  from  tb« 
s.'at-s  of  ■ '  ^i  hm  leu  Drtg-       ■ 

Vive  III  patr/f  /"  "  Vive  la  rcpufili'jiie  !"  Dig- 
nity of  pmcmiiii-c,  however,  in  not  u  cliaractn- 
isd'i;  of  h'reneli  legislativo  hociiea.  Tlic  emW- 
nissment  of  a  rliairman  culled  upon  to  count 
iiiiMself  into  nlTice  wa."  ohviat.-.l  in  ttie  case  of  M. 
Louliet  when  a  viee-pn-sideiit  of  the  Senate  as- 
Riiineii  tlic  eliair.  ItuI  clahnrat-i!  le^islaci'iii  is  an 
inilii-alinn  of  thn  existerii'e  of  an  elaborate  and 
Coni]>lii'ate.l  i^ystein,  and  its  ;ibs<'nce  iti  tlic  case 
of  till'  eUrtion  cf'thc  pn-siiient  of  the  French 
re[i\ibli(;  is  the  slroiif{es(  eviih'iiri;  of  tlntfiltsolutelf 

It  may  be  said  that  the  viTy  ease  with  whicli 
the  pi-i'sideiit  <-!in  be  electeO  h-n<iH  an  element  ol 
insiabiJity  to  llii'  ullice.  It.  is  nirtalnly  pnssiblo 
by  purrtiiinj;  ii  pei-sistent  emirsc  of  na^friiiK.  pin- 
prickiiifT,  vinih'iit  attacks,  and  oilieial  or  pi-iva-te 
[HTseeiitioii  to  i^.erei;  a  pii'sident  into  resignation. 
iVrsonal  jiersei-ution  has  already  in  the  case  of 
Hi  least  twci  |>i'esi<lent>:  led  to  tliisi  rc^nlt.  and 
IVfsident  I,oiibt;t  was  ureete.l  at  the  railroad 
station  on  hia  arrival  from  Versailles  with  tlic 
cry,  "  Diiii'sni:!!  !  •Iviiii'"'i"i!  !"  I'lio  ornaments 
imtiirt!  of  the  duties  of  the  president  and  Ii>* 
little  real  power  render  him  an  easy  target  /<vl 
personal  abuse  and    fur  attacks  of  a  charact^^ 
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hich  it  is  peculiarly  hard  to  defend 
Sir  Henry  Summer  Maine  has  ex- 
omewiiat  conteinpttionsly  liia  opinion 
ice  when  he  says  :  ' '  The  old  kings  of 
(igned  and  governed.  Tlie  constitu- 
5,  according  to  M.  Tliievs,  i-eigns,  but 
govern.  The  President  of  the  United 
erna,  but  he  does  not  reign.  It  lias  been 
or  the  president  of  the  Krench  republic 
1  reign  uor  yet  to  govern."  As  long 
sident  does  not  run  counter  to  popular 
and  no  scandals  are  brought  to  light 
;ion  with  Jiim  his  twth  ia  comparatively 
it  France  always  seems  to  have  a  public 
n  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
iion  of  opinion,  and  petty  pei-sonal  jeal- 
y  be  trusted  sooner  or  later  to  unearth 
dal  near  or  remote.  Thus  the  office  ia 
one  to  fill,  for  the  very  opposite  reasons 
real  power  is  attached  to  it  and  that 
ntimation  of  an  attack  on  tlje  character 
son  filling  it  leads  instantly  to  a  demand 

herefore,  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
lent  is  a  simple  one,  and  since  neither 
■gy,  nor  ex[H'nse  is  demanded  in  elect- 
one,  it  may  Ijc  said  that  there  is  al- 
lurking  danger  that  the  Chambers  will 
policy  of  [Mirsecution,  force  the  resigna- 
le  pre-sident,  resolve  themselves  into  a 
\asembly,  elect  a  m-w  president,  and  so 
.he  endless  chain, 

s  certainly  is  possible,  but  as  a  matter 
le  average  duration  of  a  presidency  in 
.a  been  about  the  lenglli  of  that  of  the 
America.  M.  Loubet  is  tlie  seventh 
since  187!,  and  Mr  McKinley  the 
ice  1869  if  Mr  Cleveland's  two  terms 
counted.  The  official  lite  of  an  Eng- 
ier  is  somewliat  sliorler  than  that  of  the 
Presidenl.  Wliile,  therefore,  tlie  dan- 
ig  from  the  ease  of  electing  a  president 
t  certainly  exists  in  theory,  it  is  at  least 
whether  it  exists  in  reality. 
.  be  remeniU^reil  that  this  discussion  of 
)n  of  the  pre.>;ident  of  the  Frencli  repub- 
simply  to  the  f|uestion  of  procedure, 
,  one  of  the  ri'lative  merits  of  indirect 
>y  a  legislative  liodv  or  by  an  electoral 
:  of  direct  I'li'ction  by  popular  vote. 
3  asked  Jupiter  fur  a  king,  and  two 
during  the  election  of  M.  Loubet.  de- 


manded from  the  tribune  the  direct  election  of 
the  president  by  vote  of  the  people.  The  battle 
between  the  upholders  of  direct  and  of  indirect 
election  of  the  president  goes  on  as  vigorously  in 
France  as  in  America.  But-  France  now  has 
what  America  has  not — an  indii-ect  election  that 
is  one  in  reality  as  welt  as  in  name.  If  Ihe  prin- 
ciple of  indirect  election  is  accepted,  it  ia  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  method  more  simple,  more  direct, 
more  satisfactory  in  every  respect  than  the  one 
adopted  by  France. 

It  is  a  common  experience  with  Americans  to 
feel  more  at  home  in  Paris  than  in  London,  not- 
withstanding the  differences  on  the  one  side  in 
language,  in  religion,  in  manner  of  life,  in  moral 
standards,  and  the  greater  similarity  on  the  other 
side  between  America  and  England  in  all  of 
these  directions.  The  secret  cf  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  social  and  political  life  in  France,  as  in 
America,  are  based  on  the  theory  of  democracy, 
while  all  life  in  England  rests  on  the  theory  of 
inequality.  While  this  vital  difference  exists  the 
sympathies  of  America  and  France  must  be  more 
closely  allied  than  of  those  of  America  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  in  America  that  the  French  idea 
of  political  equality  first  found  expression,  and 
Amenca  still  has  something  to  learn  from  her 
sister  republic  of  democratic  simplicity  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  election  of  a  president. 
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HY   EDWIN   MUNSHLL   HLISS. 


AFTKIi  imicli  luM-aMiiifC,  imicli  cnticisin,  iiuich 
iiicn^dulitv.  and  sonic^  (MitluiHiasiu,  th(^  pn^ 
limiiiMrv  (vninTcncc  of  ambassadors  to  discuss 
tlu^  j)roj)osals  of  the  Czar  witli  n'fm'MO*  to  li^ht- 
oiling  the  bnnh'iis  of  war  taxation  on  tin*  pcoph? 
of  Kuropc  is  scheduled  to  nu'ct  next  month  at 
The  lIa^n(^  It  ln'conn's  thus  of  interest  to  not(> 
the  topic-  su^^cstcd  for  discussion.  Tlicy  an?  as 
follows  : 

(1)  An  MKr«'*'nu*nt  not  t^)  incri'Msc  naval  or  military 
forces  and  tin'  rorn'spondinK  t)U(iKt*ts  for  a  llxed  jK^riod; 
(2)  an  endeavor  to  fiiul  means  (►f  reducing?  the  forces 
and  hnd^ets  in  the  future;  (M)  interdietion  of  the  use 
of  any  new  weapon  or  i'xplosive  of  a  power  fuller  than 
now  nuwle  ;  (4)  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  existing  <'Xplosives  and  forl)iddinK  the  tiirow- 
inji  of  any  explosives  from  ball(M)ns  or  sinkilarly  ;  (.">) 
forbiddinv(  the  employment  of  submarine  txirpcnloes  and 
similar  contrivances :  «>)  undertaking  not  to  construct 
vessels  with  rams;  (7)  application  of  the  (ieneva  con- 
vention to  naval  warfare  ;  (S)  ueutralization  of  vessels 
saving  those  wreckiMl  in  naval  i)at.tles;  (9)  revision  of 
the  declaration  (uau'erniuK  the  laws  and  c'ustomsof  war 
elalM)rat<'d  at  Brussels  in  1S74  ;  (10)  ac<H»pt4ince  of  the 
principle  of  mediation  and  ar))itration  in  such  cases  as 
lend  themselves  thereto). 

Of  tlu'so,  the  first  two  ndatc  to  tln^  prosont  and 
prospectivt*  diminution  of  tho  war  tax  on  tlio 
nations  ;  four  propose  the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  c(»rtain  arms  and  munitions  of  war  ;  thnu*  call 
for  the  revision  of  international  co(U»s  ;  and  the 
last  su^ffests  the  principle  of  nunliation  ami  ar- 
bitration. Th(»  restrictive  topics  nuiy,  with  per- 
haps a  sin^^le  exception,  1h»  eliminated  as  of  little 
practical  value,  inasmuch  as  their  adoption  would 
tend  to  place  tlu^  weaker  states  at  tin*  mercy  of 
the  stron^iM*  ones.  The  discussion  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  tlu'  war  tax  is  depriv^Ml  v>f  its  chief  im- 
portanc(?  by  a  clause  forbidding  the  inclusion  of 
any  discussion  as  to  existing  I)olitical  relations. 
Arbitration  too  is  to  lu^  limited  to  "  such  cjises 
as  lend  themselvt's  then'to. "  'JMie  revision  of 
codes  is  valuable  and  always  in  ()rd<'r.  The  net 
result  is  :  four  us(»less  topics  ;  three  purely  a<*a- 
demic  discussions  ;  three  practical  points,  which, 
however^  could  (Mpudly  as  W(»ll  ])e  arranged  by  a 
simple  ordinarv  conft'rence  of  ambassadors.  Whv 
all  this  parapheriudia  ? 

In  the  gtMieral  discussion  as  to  this  wh<»le  sub- 
ject people  have  been  for  llie  most  part  divided 
between  two  views.  One  represents  the  Czar  as 
a  pure  idealist  suddenly  laun<*hed  })y  l*rovidence 


upon   the    stormy   seas  of    international   politic? 
with  a  sp(rial  message  of  |M»ace.      The  other  con- 
siders  him  a  shr<»w<l    pracrtical   politician  utterly 
dt^void   of  scntinuMit,  anxious  solely  for  Russian 
aggran<liz(un(uit,  who  throws  out  this  bait  simply 
to  gain  tinu*   for    the   carrying  out  of  his  own 
schemes.      In  truth,  both  views  nuiv  well  Ihj  cor- 
rect.      \Vitn(»ss   not   only   tin*  *»xist<'nco  of  Iwtli 
tv])es  in  tin*  Russian  of  tcvdav,  but  also  the  whole 
history  of  tiic  empin*.      Since  th(»  time  of  Peter 
tlu'  (Jreat  the  imp(u-ial  policy  has  Imh'u  the  carry- 
ing out   of  a  sentiment,  controlled,  however,  in 
its  execution  alwavs  Hud  evt^rvwln^re  V)y  tho  most 
rigi<l   of    practical   judgmcmt.      The  greater  lias 
not    l»een    sacrilice<l    to   tlu^  less.      Tlui  ultimate 
purpos(f  has  not  been  blurred  by  the  glamour  of  a 
momentary  advantage*,      l^olitically   tlie  Russian 
has    set    before    him    tin;    ideal    of    an    empire, 
grander,    more    j)erfeci,    mon^    substantial   thaT^- 
any  in    history  ;   an   (^mpin;   which   will  include, 
with  the  lamls  of   tlu^  North,  the  heritage  of  thc^ 
Hvzantini^  himself   heir  to   the   Roman  and  tii^^ 
(Jreek.      Side  by  sid<'  with  this  has  been  the  con—-' 
ception   of   a   revivifying   of    the    old    orthodo]^ 
Eastern  Ohurch — its  various  schisms  Iicalod,  it^ 
old-time  missionary  vigor  restored,  and  au  idea^ 
combination  of  church  and  state  exhibited  to  thc^ 
world  as  tlu^  trm^  c<)n(U'j)tion  of  tin;  divine  king-— 
dom  on  earth.      Not  that  all  this  has  been  lai^ 
down  in  formulas  or  written  in  codes  of  action^ 
national  or  inti^rnational,  but  it  has  lx»on  the  un^ — 
derlying   influence,   occasionally  fuKUng  expres— * 
si(m    in    individuals    and   at   all   times — thougl  ^ 
often  perhaps  unconsciously — guiding  the  genera*^ 
policy  of  each  siu'ct^eding  nugn. 

in  carrying  out  this  [tolicy  Russian  statesmeD. 
have  always   realized   that   internal  growth  ancf 
solidification    was   essential    to   safe    expansion. 
Their  conception  of  the  essentials  to  this  internal 
developnuuil  miglit,  indeed.  dilTer  in  many  im- 
portant   res])(»cts    from    the    Anglo-Saxon   idea. 
They   claim  that   the   Slav   is  so   thoroughly  ntf 
ycfiffis  as   to  recpiire   essentially  different  treat- 
nuMit  from  his  Western  friend  or  rival,  and  thoa 
nuiny  of  the  criticisms   ])assed   by  foreigners  fail 
of   proilucing  ilie  slightest  impression  upon  Rus- 
sian miiuls.      Into   this  giMieral  (piestion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.      It  is  sufTicicnt  for  the 
moment  to  call  attention  to  one  of  these  essentials- 
— j)eace,  nr  at  U'ast  fnuidom  fri>m  war  with  other 
nations   of    a  similar  grade   of    political  power,. 
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ose  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
a  as  perhaps  the  most  dangerously  aggres- 
•ower  in  Europe  this  ma}'  seem  inconsistent, 
however,  true.  Russia  has  been,  far  more 
my  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  consist- 
and  persistently  on  the  side  of  peace,  and 
ifluence  has  been  thrown,  so  far  as  prac- 
e,  in  favor  of  peace.  She  was  virtually 
d  into  the  Crimean  War,  whicli  ended  so 
rously  for  her,  and  the  Russo- Turkish  War 
r7-78  was  not  desired  by  her,  but  forced 
her.  partly  by  the  very  sentiment  referred 
»ve,  partly  by  force  of  circumstances  whicli 
elped  to  originate,  but  which  got  beyond 
mtrol.  The  dual  alliance  lias  been  and  is 
r  a  purely  peace  measure,  as  France  appears 
at  last  discovering  to  her  own  disgust. 
5  reason  for  this  policy  is  apparent.  Of  all 
npires  of  the  world,  Russia  most  needs  in- 

development.  Hei  enormous  stretches  of 
)ry  require  roads  of  every  kind  ;  the  pecu- 
onstitution  of  her  civil  and  social  economy 
the  education  of  her  people  ;  her  industrial 
Q  almost  needs  creation.  All  this  costs 
■f — more  money  than  can  well  be  raised  by 
on,  for  the  land  rich  in  resources  is  still 
iratively  poor  in  the  developnuuit  of  those 
roes.  There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  Con- 
xion a  certain  amount  of  inevitable  expan- 

The  character  of  Russian  and  English 
ssion  in  Asia  is  not  often  understood  and 
^ceived  some  very  unmerited  criticism, 
instances  of  wrong,  it  has  been  in  the  main 
able  and  at  the  same  time  genuinely  advan- 
as.  Note  especially  the  acquisition  of  Man- 
i  and  Port  Arthur.  It  has,  however,  en- 
considerable  expense.  There  has  been  also 
ecessity,  from  the  Russian  standpoint,  of 
:  that  she  was  not  estopped  by  the  advance 
ler  nations  from  the  future  realization  of 
ans  of  empire.  This  she  has  always  sought 
:ure  by  diplomacy,  using  the  term  in  its 
est  sense  to  include  not  merely  tliose  inter- 
lal  relations  incident  to  luu-  position  in  Eu- 
but  those  influences   upon  weaker  nations 

shall  prevent  their  being  absorbed  by  her 
Tlius  it  lias  been  her  policy  to  keep  Tur- 
jreece,  and  Pei-sia  weak  and  uiulei*  obliga- 
te herself   ratlier   than    to    England,   Ger- 

or  France.  She  has  cajoled  Abyssinia 
lie  Abyssinian  Church  should  go  over  to 
[lurch  of  England  and  Menelik  unite  with 
•al  Kitchener  in  solidifying  an  empire  which 

endanger  her  sclu^nes  along  the  borders 

Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  With 
ye  on  an  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
>ng   the    necessity   of    friendship   with    the 

of  Afghanistan,  she  lias  maneuvered  until 


apparently  the  Ameer  has  gone  over  to  her  bag 
and  baggage.  Her  exploits  in  the  Pamirs  and 
the  border  lands  may  or  may  not  have  direct  re- 
lation to  the  foreclosing  of  the  mortgage  she 
claims  to  hold  on  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 

Great.     Suffice  it  to  sav  that  Russians  of  everv 

»  »■ 

class  do  not  hesitate  to  announce  their  purpose 
ultimately  to  possess  India. 

All  this  costs  money.  If  now  to  this,  in  the 
Russian  mind,  absolutely  essential  expense  there 
be  added  the  necessity  of  keej)ing  up  an  army 
and  navy  sufficient  to  enable  lier  to  compete 
in  open  warfare  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  burden  might  soon  be- 
come too  heavy  even  for  her  stalwart  shoulders. 
Somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  economy. 
Where  shall  it  be  ?  Naturally  along  those  lines 
with  which  Russia  traditionally  has  least  sym- 
pathy— ?'.e. ,  the  lines  of  European  rivalry.  Rus- 
sia has  no  ambitions  antagonistic  to  her  neighbors. 
She  cares  nothing  how  much  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Italy  may  develop  so  long  as  they  do 
not  interfere  with  her  own  plans.  Even  where 
they  interfere  she  prefers  not  to  figlit  them,  but 
to  use  tlie  arts  of  diplomacy  to  circumvent  their 
plans  and  advance  her  own.  The  events,  of  the 
past  years  have  been  gradually  precipitating  u 
crisis.  Bankruptcy  has  been  staring  her  in  the 
face.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficuh 
to  raise  those  loans  which  to  a  nation  are  at 
times  the  sinews  of  peace  even  more  than  of  war. 
Furthermore,  the  political  skies  were  darkening. 
France  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, with  all  that  a  blatant  Chauvinism  might 
force  it  to  undertake  ;  Austria- Hungary  seemed 
destined  to  a  dissolution  which,  if  it  came  about, 
would  inevitably  upset  completely  all  political 
calculations  in  southeastern  and  central  Europe  ; 
Germany  was  getting  an  alarmingly  strong  hold 
on  the  Sultan  ;  the  United  States  was  entering 
into  Asiatic  politics,  an  absolutely  uncertain  fac- 
tor. Moi'e  than  ever  was  there  need  of  peace, 
or  at  least  of  peace  for  a  time,  that  Russia  might 
gather  her  resources  and  make  ready  for  any 
unexpected  event. 

The  Russian  is  very  fertile  in  expedients.  His 
whole  history,  especially  in  Asia,  has  demon- 
strated tjiis.  He  never  allows  preconceived  ideas 
to  hamper  him.  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  thing  that  shall 
be.  He  is  fond,  too,  of  the  spectacular  and  an 
adept  in  appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought  and  the  thought  found 
prompt  expression.  Wish,  thought,  and  ex- 
pression are  entirely  consistent  with  the  general 
history  and  character  of  the  empire.  That  they 
caused  such  surprise  shows  that  Russia  has  not 
been    widely   understood.     Lonl  Salisbury   was 
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not  ileceivod.  Kinpcror  William — or  jmrliaiKs 
iKJtter,  Prince  Ilohoiilohe — was  not  deceived. 
France,  volatile,  blind  to  all  but  the  prcjsc'nt  and 
unable  to  eomprelieud  the  fiir-reachiug  purj)os(? 
of  her  incongruous  ally,  wjis  for  the  moment 
ilazed.  America  was  incredulous.  At  last  all 
^of  the  Icatlers  ut  least)  havt;  settled  down  into  a 
pretty  accurate  conc(*ption  of  the  pro[)(>sal,  ami 
<he  pro^ramuK*  has  sim|)ly  crystalliztMl  liussia's 
j}il)preciation  of  tlie  g<Mi<*ral  situation.  Sin*  liaa 
.^rained  her  end,  at  Itiast  in  part.  Tln^  ambassa- 
dors will  soon  gatlu^r  at  TIhj  Hague.  Their 
deliberations  will  cover  some  wei^ks,  ])erhaps 
months.  'I'lien  will  follow  consultations  with 
the  home  govt^'iimtMits — a  few  months  more. 
Then  perhaps  a  conference.  if  so,  W(^ll  and 
good — a  few  months  more.  if  not  a  confer*- 
ence,  something  elst;.      Anything  to  gain  time. 

Meanwhihi  tlie  rails  across  to  the  Pacific  are 
being  laid  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  Trans- 
Caspian  liailway  has  n^ached  Kushk,  on  the 
Afghan  frontier,  and  tluin^  are  reports  of  a  treaty 
with  the  dying  Ameer  and  of  an  extension  to 
Ilenit,  while  a  Russian  flotilla  n*aches  by  tlu^ 
Oxus  the  vt?ry  borders  of  Chitral.  Immigrants 
are  pouring  by  the  hundn;d  thousand  into  Man- 
churia, and  Mongolia  is  steadily  following  in  tluj 
train  of  liokliara.  A  Kussian  road  reaches  from 
the  Caspian  to  Teheran,  and  one  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  Nestorian,  is  Immbly  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  orthodox  fold.  The  fortifi- 
cations above  Erzeruni  are  bristling  with  Russian 
cannon,  and  Syria  is  being  honeycombed  with 
Russian  schools.  Prince  George  of  Greece  is 
governor  of  (^rete  despite  German  opposition, 
and  no  one  would  be  surprised  to  see  Russian 
fleets  pass  the  Bosphorus  at  any  time  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Milan  is  back  at  Belgrade. 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  lias  made  his  obeisance  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Montenegrin  IVince  is 
jubilant  over  his  honors  from  his  kinsman  of  the 
North.  Time  is  money.  With  Russia  it  is 
money  and  power,  and  she  is  using  it  with  a 
skill  that  is  fascinating.  Is  the  ('zar  sincere  ? 
( 'ertainly.  A  re  Muravieff  and  De  Witte  sincere  ? 
Unquestionably.  Are  they  unselfish  ?  Not  more 
so  and  not  less  so  than  any  oth<^r  statesmen  who 
see  the  n(»eds  of  tluur  peoples  and  are  bound  to 
use  everv  availai^le  means  to  meet  those  needs. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  by  no  means  averse 
to  a  reputation  for  general  philanthropy,  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  Slavic  idea  is  so  thoroughly  pacific  that 
the  ostAblishment  of  a  mighty  Slavic  empire 
would  be  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  the 
world's  i)eace. 

Will  there  be  any  practical  results?  For  that 
we  must   look   to   Peking  rather   than   to   The 


Hague.  Elsewhere  the  war  clouds  are  lighten- 
ing. Neither  Africa  nor  Europe  shows  danger 
of  serious  collisions.  The  famous  Eastern  ques* 
tion  is,  if  not  settled,  at  least  not  insistent. 
North  China,  however,  is  immediately  essential 
to  Russia.  If  England  will  accept  ("Iiinese  par- 
tition tlui  am1)assadors  will  find  all  go  smoothly  ; 
if  not,  their  discussions  will  b<i  chiefly  academic, 
so  far  at  least  as  any  relaxing  of  the  war  tension 
is  concerned,  'i'his  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  discussions  will  be  valueless  or  that  war 
is  inevitable  or  (»ven  ]>robable.  In  such  matters 
all  d(>lay  is  gain.  It  is  also  of  advantage  that 
the  arbiters  of  war  should  discuss  the  pK>ssibil- 
ities  of  p<*ace.  Possibility  is  tlie  essential  pre- 
requisite to  accomj)lishment.  The  very  fact  that 
the  odicially  accredited  repr(?sentatives  of  so  many 
govern nuMits  are  to  meet  for  such  a  purpose  is 
)>erhaps  the  most  signiiicant  fact  of  the  times. 
it  must  not,  howev(^r,  blind  the  vision  to  other 
facts,  and  thos(»  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  The 
Hague  alom;  may  sud<lenly  find  themselves  out 
of  focus.  Imperial  extensicm  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  deciihul  in  thti  courts.  There  are  movements 
too  j)owerful  evi^n  for  governments  to  control. 

What  should  b(j  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  '{  Our  re])resentatives  will  enter  the  con- 
ference under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ties 
tliat  bind  us  to  England  are  very  strong.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  traditional  friendships  with 
FraiK'.e  and  Russia  that  should  be  preserved  and 
.may  well  be  strengtlujned.  We  believe  in  peaoe, 
but  our  whoh;  historv  is  witness  that  we  will  not 
accept  it  at  the  exp(uise  of  principles  essential  to 
the  best  national  life.  Russian  rule  is  the  direct 
negation  of  many  of  these  principles,  and  Rns- 
sian  infiuence  has  with  startling  uniformity  been 
exerted  against  their  extension  to  other  nations. 
A  rigid  c(nisorship  extending  even  to  private 
families,  absolute  })rohibition  of  any  change  of 
religion  except  to  the  Russian  Church,  are  illos- 
t  rations  of  lier  actual  rule  ;  while  the  beheading 
last  September  of  the  six  reformers  of  China  and 
the  closing  of  orphanages  in  Turkey  are  the  xe- 
sults  of  Russia's  influence  to-day  in  countries 
that  she  desires  to  control.  These  facts  should 
not  be  forgotten,  neither  slnmld  they  be  empha- 
sized  too  shari)ly.  Russia  is  doing  under  the 
search dight  of  modern  civilization  what  othen 
have  done  in  the  twilight  of  medisBvalism.  The 
American  delegati^s  should  second  heartily  ail 
efforts  for  j)eace,  but  they  must  alao  insist  that 
peace  is  sonn^thing  mon;  than  abstention  from 
war,  and  that  it  may  be  too  dearly  purchased  if 
it  involves  the  crushing  out  of  the  best  national 
life  in  large  sections  of  the  world.  Having 
fought  to  free  (hiba  from  oppression,  we  cannot 
help  to  bind  the  shackles  on  China  or  Turkey. 


A  GROUP   OF   NATIVE  AMERICAN    MUSICIANS. 


THE  qaestion  is  ofton  asked,  aprofxis  of  the 
rapid  strides  wiiidi  iiuisic  iias  made  and  ia 
mnking,  What,  besides  cntliUKiusliu  aii<l  well- 
}iayiiig  audiences,  lias  Amorit'a  contributed  ? 
Whicli  of  Ikt  luusical  sous  and  daiigliters  are 
bringing  himor  to  their  art  and  themselves? 
What  progress,  if  any,  has  becu  uiade  along 
original  Hues?  Have  new-world  id.'as  been 
trausluled  into  musie,  and  if  ko,  with  what  suc- 
cena  and  effect  ?  Has  the  projiortioii  been  gveater 
with  composition  or  with  the  reproductive  art? 
And,  finally,  is  America  a  niusi<-al  nation  ? 

To  answer  tliesy!  qiiestiuns  even  superficially 
would  require  a  voluuio,  and  many  a  rea<ler  of 
the  Amkrican  Montiii.y  Kkvckw  dk  JSkviews 
may  be  tempted  to  siiy  that  tliey  are  hardly 
Worth  answering  carefully  and  ehil)i»'ately.  Dut 
even  the  btisiest  of  observers  in  this  active  world 
of  onrs  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the 
great  realm  of  music,  both  in  composition  and  re- 
productive art,  there  is  a  group  i)[  native  Ameri- 
cans recognized  all  over  the  world  as  worthy  of 
a  place  well  up  toward  the  front  rank,  and  per- 
haps even  in  the  front  rank  itself 

The  attempt  to  judge  rigorously  aa  to  what 
names  should  or  should  not  be  included  within 
this  group  would  be  invidious,  if  not  impossible. 
The  necessary  limits  of  apace  require  us  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  but  a  lew  of  those  whose 
right  to  such  mention  is  least  likely  to  be 
challenged,  and  nothing  could  be  further  from 
our  intention  than  to  iniply  the  least  derogation 
of  the  merit*  of  those  who  must  necessarily  be 
excluded.  "We  are  to  concern  ourselves  only 
with  native-bom  American  musicians,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  at  least  mentioning  aomo 
of  the  various  foreign  artists  who  have  lived  with 
us  long  and  who  have  influenced  us  in  a  great 
measure.  If  this  article  were  to  be  in  any  sense 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  music, 
the  omission  of  such  names  as  S.  li.  Mills,  Theo- 
dore Thomaa,  Leopold  Uainrowch,  Anton  Seidl, 
Anton  Dvorafc,  and  Xavcr  Scharwenka  would  be 
impossible.  The  influence  of  Kurope  must  re- 
main our  chief  source  of  inspiration,  since  the 
groat  composers  of  all  ages  are  Europeans,  and  it 
would  apeak  ill  in<ieed  for  our  own  musicians  if 
they  could  >>e  blind  to  the  genius  of  a  Wagner,  a 
Brahms,  a  Dvorak,  or  a  Tschaikovsky. 

It  is  to  tiie  cR!dit  of  our  native  Ulent  that 
there  is  aa  yet  no  premature  effort  to  form  an 
American  school  of  musical  composition,  and  that 
each  corapoaer  ia  won-'ing  along  lines  of  his  own 


geniua,  using  the  forms  which  have  proved  them- 
selves the  best  and  bringing  his  own  originality 
to  bear  in  beautifying  and  expanding  rather  than 
inventing.  It  is  largely  for  thia  reason  that 
our  modeat  beginninga  give  promise  of  ultimate 
original  greatness. 

nn.    W[M.[AH    MABOS. 

First  to  I>e  mentioned  of  Americans  who  have 
been  influential  in  raising  the  standard  of  art  in 
this  country  is  that  veteran  artist.  Dr.  William 
Mason,  of  New  York,  whose  seventieth  birthday 
has  just  been  celebrated  by  the  presentation  to 
him  of  an  elegant  tribute  from  a  host  of  his 
present  and  former  pupils.  Dr.  Maaon  may  well 
be  called  the  dean  of  our  muaical  corpa  and  a 
most  interesting  link  with  the  past.  lie  is  still 
actively  engaged  composing  and  leaching,  and 
his  studio  in  Steinway  Kail  is  one  of  the  most  in* 
tei-esting  musical  corners  of  the  New  World,  full 
as  it  is  with  reminiscences  of  the  greatest  artists 
whom  the  world  has  ever  known.  Dr.  Mason 
distinctly  remembers  the  time  when  Bobert 
Schumann  was  absolutely  unknown  and  when 
Hrahms  came  as  a  nobody  to  Liszt  for  encourage- 
ment and  criticism.     He  was  intimate  with  W&g- 
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Linzi,  Ruliiustfiii,' Mniidelssolm,  and  Schu- 
I,  and  iti  fiict  kiiyw  every  musician  of  iifito 
Iff  tl"' IftJ'i  (iftvvi'tirHiuoni  or  U'ss  intimately, 
.rn   in  1M2!»,  tllo  son  of  Dr.  I.oweil  Mason, 


teir  ^ 
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Anmriran  miiKiriari  of  liis  duy,  Willjiini  Masim 
Boon  showed  tliat  Ix'  liiid  iiilicnted  Ins  fiLthc'rV 
taloiilM,  and  was  liH{i;>y  iti  iviviving  a  tliorou^fli  end 
libci-al  triiiniiifi  in  liis  (■iiri'i-r.  AI'liT  stndyinji  in 
IJerlia,  wliere  In;  niud«  )iis  lirst  |nilili<r  at>i>i;aruni-o 
in  tliu  sympiiony  conct^rt  in  .Mi.irli,  IS4C,  lie 
went  hi  1H4<J,  when  Iwcniy  yeai-n  of  afiif,  to 
Lfiijuiig.  Ho  Ix't-aiiic  tliu  tmiiil  first  of  MokcIiuIi's 
and  then  of  \U,riVA  llaui>liiianii,  tlicrt-afu-r  in 
I'l-aiu'iHi  of  Al.-xundGr  Dniywliock,  and  liit.T  in 
Woiniur  of  [''runz  ]A«y,t.  Atlvv  making  u  sue- 
cTHsfiil  coni^'i-t  tour  throufih  Kuropi- in  in,5;t,  lio 
returned  to  America  tin;  next  year  aa  a  pro- 
fessional iiianist.  Kmin  l.S.'i.i  to  18(i.S  ho,  to- 
jp!t!icr  with  Theodoro  'I'lnnras,  Curt  Bcrgmann, 
JiMU|)h  Moseiithal,  and  Ueorpt  Matzka,  {favc^  a 
writ's  of  xmn-ex  of  i:hanil>er  itiiitiic  in  Ni-w  York. 
I.y  means  of  which  nniny  of  the  (ireat  master- 
|>iR('J'8  of  diumlier  music  were  lirst  inlrodnccd  to 
HI)  Ammcan  amlionct-.  At  lliu  sanx)  liini!  he 
eoniiiosed  manv  works  for  tliu  iiiano,  chief  nnmnn 
them  U'ing  his  invaluahle  >' Touch  an<l  Tedi- 
niqviu" — a  work  thoixiughly  up  to  date  on  all 
points.  In  IK72  Yale  TolleKu  conferred  upon 
him  tho  degnie  of  Doctor  of  Music. 


Though  well  along  in  years  and  though  he  has 
so  many  int^niories  of  the  lirillJant  past,  yet  Dr. 
Mason  has  the  greatest  intertssl  for  the  preeent 
and  future,  and  always  has  a  word  of  enc-ourage- 
ment  an<i  symputliy  for  younger  artists  who  are 
striving  along  the  thorny  paths  oC  music  in  this, 
country. 

■■HOFBSSOR    I-AISE,    OF   IIAKVAHD. 

■  Next  to  D]'.  Mason  in  age  and  in  length  of 
B<>rvie()  to  niusir  iiiLtliis  cdiintry  must  be  men- 
tioned I'rof.  Jolin.Kiiowles  I'aino,  of  Harvard 
University.  IViifeskor- Paiiio  is  just  ten  years 
younger  than  Dr.  Mason,  having  been  bom  in 
Portland.  Mai]ie,:on  January  !),  1830.  He,  too, 
studied  abroad, <diie(ly  in  lieipzig,  and  u^ion  his 
return  to  .this  eouutry  gave  a  most  successful 
concert  tour  us  im  orguiiisi.  Having  already  de- 
veloped great  talent  as  a  composer,  Mr,  Paiue 
Hnisiicd-  in  ISTli  a  syni])hoiiy  called  "In  the 
Spring,"  whii-li  was  very  well  received  in  Europe 
anii  is  now  frei|iieiiily  to  be  found  upon  superior 
syinphony  cimcert  iirogrammcH.  lie  was  the 
fii-st  incumlieni  of  the  cliair  of  music  in  Harvard 
University,  having  been  appoinied  instructorand 
au})!«<<iuenily  professor  in  1876.  In  the  same 
year  he  coniiiosed  the  noble  melody  to  W hi ttier'a 
centennial  hymn,  wliic'h  was  sung  with  great 
"  tho  Centennial  Exhibi- 


tion 


hila>[i-l 


characteristic  and  in  many 
r(>s]Hjcls  his  U-st  work  is  his  music  to  "King- 
CKdipus,'"  which  was  performed  in  Sandera  The- 
ater in  Cambritlgo  and  afterward  in  BooUi'a 
Theater  in  New  York  in  1881.     No  attempt  waa 
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made  to  utilize  the  fragments  of  ancient  Greek 
music,  about  which  little  is  known  at  best,  but 
the  entire  resources  of  modern  harmony  and 
ot  the  modern  orchestra  were  put  in  play  to  il- 
lustrate the  peculiar  religious  ideas  which  in- 
spired the  great  drama. 

Since  that  time  Professor  Paine  has  finished  a 
iiiiw  opera,  "  Asara,"  of  which  he  lias  written 
l)i>th  the  libretto  and  the  music.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Provence  about  the  time  of  the  early 
crusades.  This  work,  which  is  almost  ready  for 
publication  and  performance,  is  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  \)een  fortunate  enough  to  listen 
to  Borne  of  its  passages  as  a  work  of  great  depth 
and  beauty,  and  the  first  performance  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest  by  musicians  all 
over  the  world. 

PROFESSOH    PARKER,     OF    YALE. 

What  Professor  Paine  has  done  for  Harvard, 
Prof.  Horatio  Wiiliain  Parker  has  done  and  is 
<loing  for  Yale  As  a  choral  composer  of  note 
he  is  the  foremost  of  Americans.  Professor 
Parker  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been 
lx>rn  at  Auburndale,  Ma.ss. ,  on  September  16, 
IS63.  He  went  to  Euroiie  in  ia82,  studied  in 
.Munich  with  Rheinberger,  ami  returned  to  the 
i'nited  States  in  1885.  After  a  most  successful 
ctireer  of  teaching  in  various  schools  and  for  a 
time  in  the  National  Conservatory  at  New  York, 
and  officiating  meanwhile  as  organist  in  various 
churches,  he  came  to  Boston  in  1893  as  organist 
and  choir  director  of  Trinity  Church.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  music  at  Yale 
University,  though  he  still  retained  his  position 
at  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  the  head  of  the  music  department  at 
Yale. 

Professor  Parker  lias  composed  upward  of 
forty-four  works  of  importance,  the  latest  being 
"  St.  Christopher,"  a  dramatic  oratorio,  per- 
formed in  New  York  for  the  first  lime  on  April 
15,  1898.  His  principal  work  is  without  doubt 
' '  Ilora  Novissima, "  a  setting  of  the  ancient  poem 
of  St.  Bernard,  which  was  flnisUed  in  December, 
I8D2.  In  this  Mr.  Parker  lias  .a  cl^' field. 
.N'obody  has  ever  attompted  to  set  this  "poem  to 
music  before  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
i)f  the  meter.  This  work  was  first  given  by  the 
large  choral  society  of  the  Church- of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  New  York.  It  was  also  performed  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  Boston  and  at 
the  Worcester  music  festival  in  1898  ;  and  it  has 
been  accepted  for  the  music  festival  in  Worces- 
ter, England,  where  it  is  to  be  given  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  current  year.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
pbwer'ahd  defilh,  flnrl  f)i\V:  i\t  tiic  few  of  its  kind 
Among  moderii  cffiflftil^TOrks' which  sei 


to   hold    a   place   along    with    the    imperishable 
oratorios  of  the  past. 


When  Columbia  University  received  an  ei 
ment  of  a  chair  of  music  in  1895,  tlie  sta 
which  had  been  set  by  Harvard  and  Yale 


appointment  of  Professors  Paine  and  Parker 
could  not  be  lowered.  It  was  a  fortunate  fact  for 
the  great  metropolitan  university  that  there  was 
another  native  American  composer,  without 
doubt  the  most  prominent  of  them  all.  available 
for  the  position,  and  be  was  accordingly  selected 
in  the  jierson  of  Edward  Alexander  MacDowell, 
who  would  have  to  be  mentioned  here  as  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  American  piano  virtuoso 
were  he  not  even  greati-r  as  a  composer.  Born 
in  New  York  City  on  December  IS,  18(!1,  Mr. 
MacDowell  was  tauglit  piano-playing  at  an  eariv 
age,  among  his  teachers  being  the  celebrated 
Teresa  Carreilo,  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Conservatory  in  the  following  year, 
studying  piano  with  Marmontel  and  compositinn 
with  Savard.  In  1879  he  went  l.i  Wiesbadi'U 
and  later  to  Frankfort,  when;  lie  look  further 
lessons  in  compositrftn  from  Joachim  Raff.  In 
1881  he  was  appointeii  principal  li'iidicr  of  the 
piano  in  the  Conservatory  at  Darmstadt,  and  in 
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Our  little  group  of  iiativt 
be  complete  without  the  na 


luiisiciaiis  would  not 
u  of  one,  at  iuast,  of 


the  best  Jtnown  of  American  organists,  riarcncc 
Eddy,  of  Chicago,  to  wliom  Ibp  distinction  is 
preeminently  due  of  liavinfr  advanced,  by  his 
many  recitals  and  concerts  in  all  parts  of  ilie 


country,  the  gi'nural  standard  of  organ- play ing 
in  the  Unitiid  .States  to  a  great  degree,  while  at 
(he  same  time  \\.-,  has  reflected  credit  upon  hit 
native  country  by  similar  performances  in  tlw 
most  celebrated  musical  centers  of  Europe. 

Ho  WHS  born  in  (in-enlieid,  Mass.,  on  June  23, 
1851,  and  bis  first  teacher  of  bis  grand  inBtni- 
tjR'iit  waf  tbe  givat  lierman  master,  Hanpt  of 
Berlin.  In  Kiiropo  Mr,  Kddy  baa  played  with 
yieat  sinress  in  Taris,  ISorlin,  Rome,  Milan,  Lon- 
don, and  other  cities.  In  this  country  bis  ttaw- 
ices  bave  been  sought  as  official  organist  in  tfce 
Centennial  Kxposilion  of  1876  and  the  Colom- 
bian E.\;H)sition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  In  Hm 
hitter  instance  it  was  largely  due  to  him  that  t]ie 
gi't'at  organ  uns  eifcled  at  the  fair,  and  |tw 
greatest  of  modi^rn  organists,  Alexander  C  "" 
niant.  was  induced  to  come  over  and  i 
the  illustration  of  mcHlern  art  upon  the  or^ 

It  will  Im'  scon  from  the  foregoing  that  i 
group  of  contemporary  native  American  i 
cians    like    Mason,    Paine,    Parker,   VacDi' 
Siierwood.  Lockwood,  Maud  Powell,  and] 
the  American  lovor  of  music  need  by  no  D 
hide    bis   head    in    shame  when  comparioc:^ 
contributions   of    his    own    country    to    COnML 
purary  art  with  those  of  any  single  BalQplti 
people. 

I'bc  young  giant  of  the  West,  keenly  amin* 
ciative  of  the  best  which  cornea  to  him  from  the 
Old  Worlil,  has  yet  not  neglected  his  own  miuic- 
al  powers,  and  the  most  encouraging  feature  of 
his  very  credit8f>le  present  is  that  it  gives  hope, 
in  miLsic  as  in  most  other  national  aspirations 
and  acconiplisliments,  of  a  greater,  higher,  and 
Iwttcr  futun-. 


•V^^«^ 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  FOR  FACTORY  HOMES. 

BY  WnxiAM  HOWE  TOLMAN. 


ABOUT  three  years  apo  a  well-known  Ohio 
nianufacturtT.  on  his  tvips  tti  and  from 
l>aj'ton,  was  greatly  irn])rosse(l  with  tlio  liarn-like 
(ippi.'arnnce  and  desolate  air  of  llm  little  homes 
lining  the  railroail  as  it  approaclied  Dayton  and 
other  cities.  lie  said  to  liimsclC  that  the  fences 
atid  back  porches  would  be  inipruvcd  by  a  few 
creeping  vines  and  flowers.  From  the  iHwk- 
yard  view  of  these  homes  his  thoughts  turned  to 
the  harrenncPBof  his  own  fiictory.  and  ho  deci<led 
(o  try  the  effect  of  some  flowers' and  vines.  The 
lirst  thing  he  did  was  tn  plant  a  liifi  bed  of  flow- 
ers in  the  center  of  tlie  facloiy  lawn.  Instinct- 
ively he  felt  that  Bomethiiig  was  wrong.  He 
knew  that  his  ideas  were  right,  lint  he  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  carry  iheni  out.  Then  his 
business  training  came  tu  his  aid  in  reasoning, 
■■Well,  if  I  can't  do  this  myself  I  must  call  in 
an  ex|>ert ;  "  so  be  sent  for  John  V.  Olmstead, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  laniiscape  garden- 
ing at  the  World's  fair  in  Chicago  and  who  is 


famous  as  one  of  the  tnos-t  celebrated  landscaiie 
gardeners  in  America.  The  plan  of  beautifying 
a  factory  was  an  idea  so  foreign  to  tlie  usual 
utilitarian  purposes  of  such  an  establishment  that 
it  impressed  him  as  very  droll,  but  he  finally 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
commission  when  he  learned  that  his  client  had 
a  serious  purpose  in  all  this. 

The  first  suggestion  was  tlio  removal  of  the  set 
piece  in  the  center  of  the  lawn.  Then  he  nT- 
recttti  the  planting  of  one  bed  of  flowers  wiili 
eight  or  nine  colors.  He  printed  out  tiow  \iv 
making  little  bays  and  inlets  of  shnibs  and  flow- 
era  along  the  sides  of  the  lawn  a  pleawing  elTect 
might  bo  secured.  Next  he  suggested  rli^ii  th^- 
two  stable  sheds  opposite  the  factory  sliould  lie 
connected  with  an  arch,  ihe  roof  fiiiiured  ver 
milion,  the  sides  olive,  and  rapid  growing  vines 
plantiMl  at  each  eu'l,  thus  forming  a  liiirmuny  of 
color  that  would  Iw^  ri'Stful  to  (he  eye. 

Mr,  Olmstead's  suggestions  fell  on  fertile  soil. 
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r  little  ^ifup  of  native  tiuisiciaus  would  not 
riiplcta  without  the  u&iiic  of  one,  at  least,  of 


tho  lx«t  KiKiwn  of  American  organists.  Clareiifc 
Eddy,  of  CliicBgo,  to  wfiom  tlip  distinction  ia 
preeniinnntly  dne  of  iiavinfj  advanceil,  by  liia 
many  recitals  and  concerts  in  all  parts  of  tlio 


conntry.  the  general  standai-d  of  organ- playing 
in  the  United  ti^tates  to  a  great  degree,  while  u 
tho  aame  limn  lio  has  reflected  credit  upon  hia 
native  country  by  similar  performances  in  tbe 
most  celebrated  iniisit-al  centers  of  Europe. 

lie  was  born  in  (ircenfleld,  Mass.,  on  June  23, 
IR3I,  anil  his  (irst  teacher  of  his  grand  inBtrn- 
jiicnt  was  tho  great  Oerman  master,  Hanptof 
Herlin,  In  Kiimpe  Mr.  Eddy  has  played  with 
jjri'at  snctchs  in  I'aris,  lierlin,  Rome,  Milan,  Lon- 
<l<>n,  and  other  cities.  In  this  country  his  lerv- 
ices  have  U-en  sought  as  oflirial  organist  in  tfca 
t'enlennial  K.\|K)Hition  of  1876  and  the  Colon- 
bian  K^position  in  Chicago  in  1893.  In  tlw 
latter  instance  it  was  largely  due  to  him  thtt.tlw 
gifat  organ  was  erected  at  the  fair,  and| 
greatest  of  modern  organists,  Alexander  C 
niant,  was  induced  to  come  over  and  ■ 
the  illusti-ation  of  modern  art  upon  the  o  _ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that « 
group  of  contemporary  native  American  i 
cians  like  Mason.  1'aine,  Parker,  UacDi' 
Sherwood.  Lockwood,  Maud  Fowdl,  and  ] 
the  Anierii^n  lover  of  music  need  by  no  n 
hide  his  head  in  shame  when  compkria^fl 
contribntions  of  hia  own  country  to  ' — 
porary  art  with  those  of  any  single  T 
people. 

The  young  giant  of  the  West,  keenly  ^ipm* 
ciative  of  the  beet  wltich  comes  to  him  from  tlw 
Old  World,  has  yet  not  neglected  his  own  mnaic- 
al  powers,  and  the  most  encouraging  feature  ot 
his  very  creditable  present  is  that  it  gives  hope, 
in  music  as  in  moat  other  national  aspiratiooB 
and  accomplishments,  of  a  greater,  higher,  bdiI 
better  futun". 


-^ 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  FOR  FACTORY  HOMES. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWE  TOLMAN. 


ABOUT  three  yrars  affo  a  well-known  Oliio 
maniifacturpr,  on  liis  trips  to  and  from 
Dayton,  was  greally  impressed  with  the  barn-like 
Hppc-arance  and  desolate  air  of  the  little  homes 
lining  the  railroad  as  it  approadiod  Dayton  and 
other  cities.  lie  said  to  himself  that  the  fences 
and  back  porches  wonld  he  improved  by  a  few 
creeping  vines  and  flowers.  From  the  liack- 
yard  view  of  these  homes  his  thoughts  turned  to 
ihe  barrenness  of  his  own  factory,  and  he  decided 
ii>  try  the  effect  of  some  fio\v<T8'and  vines.  Tlio 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  plant  a  big  bed  of  flow- 
i-rs  in  the  center  of  the  factory  lawn.  Instinct- 
ively he  felt  that  soniethinE  was  wrong.  He 
knew  that  his  ideas  wore  rig!)t,  but  he  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  carry  tliem  out.  Tlien  Iiis 
Ijiisinesa  training  came  to  his  aid  in  reasoning, 
■'  Well,  if  I  can't  do  tliis  myself  I  must  call  in 
an  expert;  "so  ho  sent  fur  John  C.  Olmsteail, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  landscape  garden- 
ing at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and  wlio  is 


famous  aa  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  landpcape 
gardeners  in  America.  The  plan  of  Ijeatitifying 
a  factory  was  an  idea  so  foreign  to  tlie  usual 
Titilitarian  purposes  of  such  an  establishment  that 
it  impressed  him  as  very  droll,  but  he  finally 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
commission  when  he  learned  that  Ins  client  had 
a  serious  purpose  in  all  this. 

The  first  suggestion  was  the  removal  of  tlie  set 
piece  in  the  center  of  the  lawn.  Then  he  mr- 
r(!cted  the  planting  of  one  bed  of  flowers  with 
eight  or  nine  colors.  He  pointed  out  liow  l.v 
niaking  little  bays  and  iniets  of  shnihs  and  flow- 
ers along  the  sides  of  the  lawn  a  pleasing  clTer-t 
migjit  be  secured.  Next  he  suggeste<i  tliiii  the 
two  stable  sheds  opposite  the  factory  siioiild  be 
connected  with  an  arch,  tlie  roof  piunted  ver 
milion,  the  sides  olive,  and  rapid  growing  vines 
planted  at  each  end,  thus  farming  a  harmony  of 
color  that  would  be  restful  to  the  eye. 

Mr,  Olmatead's  suggestions  feU  on  fertile  soil. 
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■It'll  till!  U'logniph- 

ill^H,    H»     lllUt     TitG 

m-'i    like  the    hd- 


Mr.    Patterson   not   uiily  dt 

grounds  and  buildings,  but  c 

]K)lt>s    and    lntti[i'[iu:«is    with 

Btrcuta    about   tliu   facLury  t 

proaciics  to  a  park.      As  li(t  worki'il  out  thfsa 

8u;igeslions  of  Mr.  OliUMUia'l  in'w  ideas  caiiu:  to 

liini,  and  ho  wiul  :    "  Wliy,  landsi'dpt-  gardening 

i.<iu't   so   dinicnlt.      It   Hti.'iiis  to    b*;  mainly    the 

uvoidancc  of  stniight  liin's,  ki-i'iiing  tlie  Ri'iitcr  of 

the  plot  oiK'ii,  mid  iiiassiiij;  tbu  tlowi-r  effects." 

Wlien  ho  Kiiw  liciw  bi'autifnl  all  this  looked  for 
the  ra(ttory,  and  wheu  ho  ii-ll.-i^led  how  simple 
were  the  priuciiih'M  of  landscape  frardening,  lie 
thought  how  finu  a  thing  it  would  bo  to  bring  it 
to  the  homes  of  bis  factory  peopln.  But  how  to 
anmse  llieir  inlpjvst  V  He  lirst  wecuriitl  material 
fi-oin  Professor  Hailfy,  of  Cornell  ;  Mr.  Hiinons, 
ol  Chicago,  sent  )iim  views  of  his  estate,  and 
Miss  Helen  Uouhl,  bidug  interested  in  his 
S(;lieine,  sent  hitii  j)hotograi)hs  of  the  beautiful 
grounds  at  Lynilhtu-st,  her  Irvington  home. 
These  he  had  made  into  lantern  slidi's,  so  that 
lie  conld  show  the  people  just  what  these  superb 
elTects  meant  when  corn'i-tly  ap|>lii-d. 

lie  iKigan  this  educational  work  in  ihe  factory 
Huuday-schiiol,  and  when  spring  came  he  dia- 
Iributed  twelve  thousand  l)ackaf^■s  of  seeils  to  the 
ehildren.  To  stimulaie  the  Ijest  effort  priiiea 
were  offered  for  the  best  ornamental  ]ilanting 
almut  the  honu-  and  for  the  most  aitistic  arrangi'- 
mt-nt  anr]  training  of  vines  on  houses,  verandas, 
wiiidings,  fences,  an<l  p..sts.  Hoys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  were  iuvit^'d  to  eoinpelu  for  ihe 
best-kept  l.iaek  yards,  whether  lawns  or  planted 


in   (lowers  and   vegetables.      Five  prizes  of  five 
<lullars   ea(;b  were  offered   for  tlie  moat  artistic 
window-liox  effects.     The  bi'st  ]jlanted  and  cul- 
tivated vegetable  gardens  wt-re  to  he  rewarded  by 
five  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each.     To  take  charge  ot 
this   work   he  engaged  the 
services  of   a   landscape 
gardener,  wlio  could  be  con- 
sulted   bv  any  of  the  em- 
pl„y,,.,.  • 

Previous  to  the  timo  the 
work  bi'gan  the  bare  faousei 
looked  like  those  of  the  No- 
ah's aik  village — no  kdom- 
nu-iit.  the  liita  separftted  by 
boanl  fences,  with  no  regard 
to  harinotiy  of  color.  The 
children  then  planted  tlie 
seids  ittid  eagerly  watched 
the  rapid  growth  of  the 
111  o  ]-  n  i  Ti  g '  glories  and  the 
ni'xiii  flowei-a.  Gradually 
l.he  f^tiff  lines  of  the  fences 
disji])peHred  under  the  luxu- 
riant growtli  of  the  vines. 
1'hen  the  mothers,  eeeingthe 
pretty  effect  of  the  vines,  be- 
gan to  train  them  over  the 
porch    anil    added  window- 
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bozBB,  making  bowers  uf 
beantf  out  of  the  previous 
packing-box  style  of  house. 
When  the  autunin  came  ant! 
the  vines  disappeared,  then 
they  realized  how  very  ugly 
the  fences  looked  without 
any  adornment.  The  train- 
ing of  the  Bummer  bore  fruit. 
and  when  Mr.  Patterson  ad- 
vised taking  them  down  ami 
replacing  them  by  a  wire 
fence,  which  was  just  about 
one-third  cheaper  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climbing 
vines,  they  were  ready  to  do 
BO.  Some  occupiers  of  ad- 
joiniog  houses  improved  on 
this  plan  by  doing  away  with 
any  kind  of  a  fence  ami 
planting  instead  a  divisioimj 
line  of  flowers. 

Most  of  the  factory  people 
live  in  South  Park.  Accus- 
tomed to  beauty  about  their 
homes  and  their  factory,  tliey  insisted 
fully  that  a  stable  located  on  the  fair  grounds 
and  utilized  as  a  bill-board  for  tlie  ugliest  assem- 
blage o,f  colors  that  ever  disgrat-ed  the  landscape 
should  be  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
grounds  and  be  replaced  by  a  win!  fi-nce,  which 
in  another  season  will  be  covered  wiih  vines. 


Some  idea  of  the  interest  in  the  contests  for 
the  landscape  garden  prizes  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  an  audience  of  four  thousand  peo- 
ple thronged  the  groat  auditorium  at  the  fail' 
grounds  when  the  prizes  were  distributed,  Tims 
those  who  had  striven  all  summer  woi-e  awarded 
additionally  by  the   public  recognition    of  their 

We  live  in  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fiict  world, 
where  most  of  us  wish  to  be  paid  for  what  we  do. 
How  did  this  pay  Mr.  Patterson?  No  one  can 
visit  his  factory  without  noting  the  happv  and 
contented  workers  everywhere,  Kach  ono  is 
individualized.  Ho  does  not  fwl  that  he  is  a  i-og 
in  the  wheel,  but  is  an  essontial  part  of  the  villi! 
mechanism  ci'edited  with  intelligence.  In  the 
old  days  the  men  spoke  of  the  factory  a^  '■  I'dt- 
terson's  Penitentiary  ;  "  to-day  it  is  called  ■'  I'ut- 
terson's  Paradise." 

When  the  factoiv  staff  go  to  their  homes  lifter 
their  dav's  work  'the  inttnence  fallows  them. 
The  fathers  are  refreshed  by  the  cnolrie^s  and 
fragrance  of  the  vines  and  flowers  nlmut.  Ilieir 
homes.  They  forget  their  weariness  as  ilie  I'hil- 
dren  climbon  their  knees  to  tell  tli.-ni  the  deliglii- 
fnl  stories  they  lieaiil  in  the  kindergiirleti,  ihe 
wonderful  things  they  mwle,  and  the  snngs  they 
sang.  Later  in  the  evening  the  young  ["■i>plet. ink 
forward  to  their  club  meetings,  when'  iliey  aie 
pleasurahly  and  prolital)ly  oiitiirtniiieil  will:  mliei- 
companions  who  arc  desirous  of  making  the  miisl 
of  their  time. 

The  factory  people  have  organized  the  Kuiiih 
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Park  Improvement  Association,  so  tliat  tliey  may 
extend  tlieso  advanlancs  llironnliout  that  sectioii 
of  tlie  city.  Viewed  from  no  hijflier  plane  tlian 
that  of  commercialism,  tliere  lias  been  a  dccideii 
increase  in  tlio  vainn  of  property,  oviilonccd  by 
the  statement  of  John  ('.  OhnMt^ad,  who  visitiH] 
the  factory  last  (ictoVn^r  aiid  said  that  K  Htreet, 
opposite  the  factory,  was  one  o[  the  moat  hi>an- 
tiful  stn^ets  in  thf;  coniitvy,  whim  the  valne  of 
tlie  lota  and  the  si/.f  of  the  hoiisi^a  wcrn  takim 
into  c(msi<hTmion. 

Whati'Vi'i'  makes  tlic  wjifr''  caniers  contented 
with  their  homes  has  value  for  the  emiiloy<.r, 
for  the  (rivat«r  tlie  home  coiitontineiii,  the  less 


likely  will  the  workingman  be  to  do  that  whibh 
will  imperil  it  or  impair  its  integrity.  The  very 
inexpensive  and  simple  application  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  landscape  gardening  to  the 
factory-  gronnda  and  tlie  homes  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers, is  the  lirst  step  in  the  improvement  of  their 
condition  by  any  einjiloyer  who  feels  that  he  owes 
his  Mlaff  more  llian  the  mere  payment  of  tragn. 
The  same  i-cusoning  will  apply  to  the  managers 
of  trolley  lines  and  railroads,  the  president  of 
one  Kttstern  railroad  stating  to  the  writer  that  he 
wonld  offer  prices  not  only  for  the  beat-kept 
pn^Ttiisos,  l>nt  also  for  the  best-kept  farm  along 
the  line  of  his  road. 
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CANADA'S  CLAIMS   BEFORE  THE  ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION, 

BY  AGNES  C.   LAUT. 

[MiiiB  Laut,  who  is  on  of  the  foremost  of  Canadian  writers  for  the  press  and  who  is  conversant  with  politics 
and  affairs  in  all  parts  of  British  North  America,  has  followed  the  work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  with 
close  attention.  She  was  expressly  invited  in  writing  the  following  article  to  give  readers  in  the  United  States 
the  benefit  of  the  purely  Canadian  point  of  view.— TiiK  KuiTOU.] 


IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Anu'rican 
investment  of  foreign  islands  and  British 
occupation  of  African  regions  liavc?  a  liiglier  pur- 
pose than  the  gratification  of  national  vanity  by 
spreading  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  tlie  Union 
Jack  over  alien  races.  The  shaping  of  events 
beyond  human  control  may  compel  the  govern- 
ment of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  but  mere  acces- 
sion of  territory  is  entirely  secondary  to  tlie 
motive  underlying  the  forward  movement  of 
Anglo -Saxondom.  Benefits  of  the  highest  ini- 
portance  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  mat(»- 
rial  weight  with  the  countries  absorbed,  as  well 
as  the  countries  absorbing,  far  exceed  temporary 
loss  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
prompt  the  policies  of  both  nations. 

Of  the  conference  of  the  Anglo-American 
commission  almost  the  same  may  be  said.  The 
commissioners  tried  to  obtain  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  extension  of  dominion  without  the  expend- 
iture of  blood  and  money  entailed  ])y  war. 
Already  the  governments  centered  in  Wasliing- 
ton  and  "Ottawa  aie  similar  in  the  essentials  of 
freedom  ;  but  because  a  different  flag  floats  on 
each  side  of  an  imaginary  dividing  line,  both 
countries  are  denied  all  the  benefits  whicli  result 
from  a  merging  of  common  interests.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  the  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
can  only  bring  about  the  partial  civilization  of 
small  patches  of  the  globe  and  slight  additions 
to  the  volume  of  each  nation's  fon^ign  trade.  In 
all  quarters  it  is  acknowledged  tluit  tin*  settle- 
ment of  those  international  difliculties  which 
have  kept  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  quarrel- 
some mood  would  do  more  for  world-wide  civ- 
ilization than  the  most  daring  optimist  ever 
planned,  and  result  in  manifold  increast^  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  tli(^  country 
which  is  now  her  fourth  best  customer.  The 
policy  of  expansion  has  proved  costly  beyond 
any  estimate  made  bet'ondiand.  The  policy  of 
conciliation  embodied  in  tin*  conference  involved 
not  a  single  sacrifice  and  offered  full  equivalent 
for  every  concessi(;n   requested.      Vast  military 


expenditures,  with  their  ominous  possibilities  of 
bloodshed,    have   received    general    approval    in 
the    United    States  and  Great  Britain  ;    but  tliis- 
international  conference,  with  assurance  o^  peace, 
was  subjected   to    all   the   haggling   of    market- 
l)lacc   hucksters,    lest  one  party   should   emerge 
from  negotiations  without  a  fat  surplus  of  advan- 
tages over  the  other.      Emissaries  from  the  repul)- 
lic   and    the  Dominion  have  been   scouring   the 
earth  for  trade  proselytes.      At  the  saiDe  time, 
both  governments  have  been  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  blockade  and  shut  off  the  nearest 
and  most  natural  avenues  of  trade.      If  anv  illus- 
tratiou    were    needed  to    prove    the    wisdom    of 
Anglo  Saxon    cooperation    in    foreign    dealings, 
Canada's   action    when     Spanish    hostiles    made 
Montreal  a  basis  of  opc^rations,  and   Great  Brit- 
ain's when  Europ(*an  powers  threatened  to  em- 
barrass  the   United  States   in    the  Cuban   war, 
might  be  cited  ;   yet  the  aims  of  the  international 
commissioners  to  lay  the  foundations  of  perma- 
nent harmony  suffered  every  misrepresentation. 

A  frank  statemtint  of  Canada's  attitude  toward 
this  conference  should  clear  away  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  obscured  the  real  issues 
in  the  negotiations.  The  Dominion  approached 
each  subject  of  dispute  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
This  scarcely  n^quires  proof.  The  unofficial 
utterances  of  Britisii  and  Canadian  statesmen 
testify  that  with  them  the  conference  was  not 
regarded  a^  an  end  in  itself.  Through  the  Span- 
ish war,  which  swept  aside  evei'v  vestiges  of  ill- 
feeling  between  th(^  United  States  and  (ireat 
Britain,  the  Dominion  became,  as  it  were,  the 
meeting-ground  for  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  ;  and  the  negotiations,  first  arranged-  as 
a  purely  colonial  matter  for  the  settlement  of  all 
the  international  differences,  became  not  only  the 
means  toward  an  ini])erial  end,  but  part  of  the 
broader  scheme  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood. 
The  first  requisite*  for  the  realization  of  the  lofty 
ideals  was  the  removal  of  everv  cause  of  friction 
between  the  republic  and  the  empii-e — in  other 
words,  the  satisfactory  scittlement  of  all  disputes 
over  Canadian  affairs.  This  was  no  easy  under- 
taking, as  th(?  length  of  the  conference  has  demon- 
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stratetl  ;  but  througliout  the  negotiations  the  Ca- 
nadian connnissi oncers  were  governed  by  the  desire 
to  promote  Anglo-Saxon  fri(?ndshi[)  and  tlie  key- 
note of  the  Dominion's  policy  was  compromise. 
For  every  concession  n»quested  by  the  Britisli 
commissioners  the  Dominion  sUkxI  ready  to  grant 
full  equivalent.  Sl)e  neither  offered  nor  askerl 
one  sacrilict*.  F]xisting  incMjualities,  whether  in 
lu?r  favor  or  to  her  prejudice,  she  was  eager  to 
have  remedie<l  ;  and  when  the  oj)inions  of  the 
commissioners  were  so  divergent  that  no  satis- 
factory agreement  could  be  reached,  Canada  was 
willing  to  ahide  by  the  decision  of  impartial 
arbitrators  on  tlie  suliject.  Tarty  heelers  and 
sectional  wire-i)uners  had  very  obvious  (h^signs 
in  raising  a  din  about  tlit?  Dominion  nuxlestly 
trying  to  grab  everything  in  sight  ;  but  tlu*  pur- 
pose of  their  misrepn»sentations  and  the  a))solute 
fairness  (;f  Canada's  position  at  once  b(»canu)  ap- 
parent on  examination  of  a  few  of  the  subjects 
}>efore  the  commissioners. 

Foremost  in  importance  on  the  conference 
lU'Ogramme  was  the  question  of  n^ciprocity  ,  and 
reciprocity  is  foundetl  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  more  natural  and  profitable  for  tlie  provinces 
of  eastern  Canada  to  ti'adti  with  tln^  States  across 
tlie  boundary  than  with  British  Columl>ia  ticross 
the  width  of  a  continent,  and  for  the  northwest- 
ern States  to  trade  with  northwestern  Canada 
immediately  adjoining  than  with  New  England 
three  thousand  miles  away.  This  assumption 
has  yet  to  ])e  proved  false.  The  trend  of  trade, 
in  spite  of  boundary,  is  tlie  strongest  argument 
for  ^reciprocity  that  can  be  adduced.  The 
Dominion  to-day  takes  as  much  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  as  Mexico,  South  Ameri- 
ca, Ctmtral  America,  and  tlie  West  Indies  buy 
all  .together.  Such  a  customer,  it  might  be 
thought,  should  receive  some  consideration  ;  but 
American  consideration  for  lier  Canadian  neigh- 
bor has  taken  the  form  of  the  most  hurtful  tariff 
that  could  be  framed  against  the  Dominion's  in- 
terests. Whether  hostility  to  Dominion  trade 
w(^re  the  animating  purpose  of  the  tariff  or  not, 
the  results  have  been  equally  disastrous  to  Can- 
ada. While  the  Dominion  annually  buys  some 
<580,000,000  worth  of  American  exports,  the 
United  States  buys  only  some  *4(),()00,0U0  of 
Canadian  goods.  While  a  country  of  only 
5,000,000  inhabitants  gives  free  admission  to 
|;40,000,000  of  American  ))roducts,  the  big  coun- 
try of  nearly  70, 000, 000  inhabitants  gives  free 
admission  to  only  *  14, 000, 000  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts. Canada's  per  capita  purchases  from  the 
United  States  are  over  $15;  the  United  States'  per 
capita  purchases  from  Canada  are  less  than  60  cents. 
In  1898  the  Dominion,  whose  farmers — accord- 
ing to  zealous  protectionists — would  swamp  tlie 


American  markets  for  agricultural  products,  sold 
only  *5, 000, 000  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  little  Canada,  who — according  to  the 
same  authorities — could  never  buy  as  much  from 
the  United  States  as  she  woidd  sell,  bought 
*15, 000,000  of  farm  products  from  the  United 
States  and  $35,000,000  of  manufactures  as  welL 
Last  vear  Canada's  tariff  rate  on  dutiable  im- 
ports  for  consumption  from  the  United  States 
averagi?d  but  25  percent.,  m  comparison  to  an 
average  of  20  on  similar  imports  from  Eng- 
land. 

These  are  not  one  sided  arguments,  but  facts, 
ascertainable  by  any  one  taking  the  trouble  to 
inv<;stigate  ;  and  with  these  facts  there  was, 
from  Canada's  })oint  of  view,  no  need  of  argu- 
ments to  urge  tli(>  readjustment  of  tariff  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion. 
If  the  pr(»sent  trade  conditions  could  be  in- 
definitely prolonged  it  might  be  eminently  satis- 
factory and  profitable  to  the  United  States  ;  but 
the  hostility  of  American  tariffs  .has  already 
driven  Canada  abroad  to  sell,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  pr(?f(?rential  favors  for  Great  Britain  is 
evidence  that  the  same  influence  may  yet  drive 
h(»r  abroad  to  buy.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
(ireat  Britain  took  only  30  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
exports  and  the  United  States  took  60.  To-day, 
of  farm  products  alone  Great  Britain  takes  90 
p(U'  cent,  and  the  United  States  less  than  7. 
"  Canada,"  wrote  the  American  consul  at  Liver- 
pool, "is  the  competitor  with  the  United  States 
as  a  purveyor  to  the  British  public."  Last  year 
the  Dominion's  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
one- fifth  as  large  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
These  figures  illustrate  the  delicate  irony  of  Sir 
William  Van  llorne,  when,  responding  to  a  query 
about  the  things  Canada  should  be  thankful  for, 
he  tersely  answered  :  "The  Dingley  tariff." 

What,  then,  did  (-anada  desire  regarding 
recipHK'ity  at  the  conf(?r(?nce  ?  Not  all  she  could 
grab — not  by  any  means.  A  modicum  of  the 
tariff  favors  which  she  grants  would  have  sent 
her  commissioners  home  with  surprised  delight. 
For  instance,  if  the  United  States  accorded  her 
as  favorable  a  free  list — lumber  and  pulp  included 
— as  she  gives  the  llnited  States,  the  whole 
Dominion  would  be  more  than  satisfied  and  will- 
ing to  throw  a  few  tariff  concessions  on  manufac- 
tures into  the  bargain. 

The  allegati(m  that  the  Dominion's  preferential 
tariff  for  (ireat  Hritam  stood  in  the  way  of  reci- 
procity arrangt^nents  and  prejudiced  Canada*! 
case  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  The  tarift 
concessions  sought  from  the  United  States  were 
for  farm  products.  How  British  manufactured 
goods  could  gain  access  to  American  markets 
untler  tariff  reductions  on  farm  produc 
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for  example — bas  never  been  explained  by  •  the 
objectors  to  the  preferential  tariff. 

On  the  subject  of  reciprocity  Canada's  conten- 
tion can  hardly  be  described  as  unreasonable. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  indorsed  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union  ; 
and  who  opposed  it  ?  Not  the  consumers  in  both 
countries — and  they  constitute  the  majority  if 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  be  a 
consideration.  A  few  rings  and  trusts  and  two 
or  three  coal  kings  and  lumber  barons  were  tlie 
real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reciprocity.  The 
lumber  and  fisheries  disputes  were  but  different 
phases  of  the  reciprocity  question.  Canada  ad- 
mits American  lumber  free  of  dutv,  and  almost 
|;3,000,000  of  forest  products  annually  enter  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  from  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States. 
The  Dingley  tariff,  imposing  a  two -dollar  duty 
on  Canadian  timber  and  spiking  Canada's  guns 
by  stipulating  that  the  amount  of  our  export 
duty  on  logs  should  be  added  to  this  tariff  oh 
lumber  from  countries  where  an  export  duty  pre- 
vailed, caused  a  decrease  in  the  lumber  exports 
of  the  Dominion  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  in 
one  year.  The  provision  against  export  duties 
rendered  a  Dominion  export  tax  ineffective ; 
so  the  province  of  Ontario  took  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  passed  a  law  compelling  all  own- 
ers of  timber  limits  to  saw  logs  cut  from  crown 
lands  within  the  province.  The  British  North 
America  Act,  which  is  the  Dominion's  constitu- 
tion, gave  Ontario  full  power  to  enact  such  a 
measure,  and  Quebec  threatens  to  follow  her  sis- 
ter province's  example  and  to  pass  a  similar 
measure  regarding  pulp- wood.  Both  provinces 
are  acting  on  the  supposition  that  Canadian  logs 
are  indispensable  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  supposition  would  seem  to  be  sustained  by 
fact ;  for  nearly  thirty  mill  owners  of  Michigan 
threaten  to  appeal  to  the  imperial  government 
against  Ontario's  law,  and  out  of  1,500,000  acres 
of  spruce  lands  owned  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
1,250,000  lie  in  Canada.  The  protest  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
against  the  commissioners  <' furnishing  protec- 
tion to  a  combination  [the  paper  ti-ust]  organized 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  intended  to  extort  excess- 
ive prices  from  a  representative  industry  "  is  to 
the  same  effect — that  Canadian  logs  are  a  neces- 
sity for  the  American  consumer.  While  the 
American  manufacturers  and  consumers  look  to 
the  Dominion  for  their  log  supply,  the  United 
States  Government  has  placed  practically  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  on  lumber  and  pulp.  In  other 
words,  Canadian  forests  are  to  be  stripped  for 
the  profit  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion 


is  to  be  shut  off  from  all  participation  in  that 
profit.  This  kind  of  an  arrangement  appears 
somewhat  one-sided  to  the  people  of  Cana^la.  Is 
it  surprising  that  their  commissioners  held  out 
stoutly  on  the  lumber  question,  expecting  noth- 
ing less  than  free  lumber  for  free  logs  ?  To  the 
manufacturers  of  lumber  and  paper  the  Domin- 
ion's stand  on  this  subject  may  seem  obstinate  to 
the  extent  of  frustrating  negotiations  ;  but  to 
the  157  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  consumers  from  whom  the  lumber  and 
paper  rings  extort  excessive  prices  Canada  does 
not  seem  so  unreasonable. 

Related  to  reciprocity,  the  Atlantic  fisheries 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  complicated  subject 
before  the  commissioners.  Newfoundland,  not 
yet  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  the  bearing  of  old 
treaties  as  well  as  the  present  modus  vivendi,  and 
the  prospect  of  American  bounties  to  deep-sea 
fishermen  handicapping  rivals  had  all  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Newfoundland  holds  the  vantage- 
ground  in  this  dispute.  Her  inshore  fisheries 
have  an  exhaustless  supply  of  bait — herring, 
squid,  and  capelin — without  which  deep-sea  fish- 
ing would  be  paralyzed.  Under  the  modus  vi- 
vendi  from  60  to  80  American  vessels  annually 
have  entered  Newfoundland  harbors  for  herring, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  frozen  herring,  bought 
from  Newfoundland  fishermen,  have  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  duty  free  as  the  product  of 
American  industrv.  These  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  island  colony  had  something  to  offer  for 
the  concessions  desired  by  the  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  commissioners — namely,  remis- 
sion of  the  American  duty  on  fish.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  based  their  claims  on  the  treaty 
of  1818,  which  provided  that  American  fisher- 
men should  not  have  access  to  the  inhabited 
coasts  of  the  north  Atlantic,  except  for  wood, 
water,  shelter,  and  repairs.  By  removing  the 
duty  on  fish  in  the  treaty  of  1854  the  United 
States  purchased  the  rights  to  the  inshore  priv- 
ileges of  buying  bait  in  Canadian  ports,  shipping 
and  bonding  the  catch,  and  obtaining  supplies. 
These  rights  were  again  purchased  by  the  con- 
cession of  free  fish  in  the  Washington  treaty  of 
1871.  Both  treaties  virtually  recognized  Can- 
ada's interpretation  of  the  1818  treaty  as  rea- 
sonable. 

When  the  Bayard -Chamberlain  agreement  of 
1888  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate 
the  present  modus  vivendi  was  established.  This 
permits  American  fishing- vessels  inshore  priv- 
ileges in  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  waters 
on  payment  of  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  ton 
register  to  the  colonial  government ;  but  the 
modus  vivendi  was  only  a  temporary  device 
until  a  comprehensive  fisheries  treaty  could  be 
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arran^tnl.  AVitli  the  prosi>(H*t  of  ])ouiiti(\s  for 
deep-sea  fislieniien  of  the  United  States  liandi- 
capping  (.'anadian  and  Newfoun<lland  competitors 
and  prcA'in^  as  (h?nioralizing  to  tlie  American 
market  as  French  Imunties  are  in  Europe,  what 
object  can  (-anada  and  N(»\vfoundland  have  in 
continuing  the  modus  viwudi  ?  Un(h?r  it  bounty- 
fed  rivals  wouUl  n^ap  all  tluj  advantages,  and 
(•anadian  and  Ntiwfoundland  fisli(?nnen  find  tliem- 
selvtjs  cripphul  by  nutans  of  tlu^  bait  whidi  tliey 
supplied.  WtTe  tlie  Hritish  commissioners  wrong 
in  cltMnanding  free  fisli  for  all  insliore  privileges? 
Who  vvouhl  sufT(M'  by  such  an  arrangeuKMit  ? 
Not  Amei'ican  consunn^rs,  for  thev  would  obtain 
clieaj)(?r  fish  ;  not  tin;  Am(;rican  fishing-fleet,  for 
]>ounties  would  give  it  an  advantage  over  all 
Connors.  Cheajx^r  fish  wouhl  ni(?an  smaller  profits 
f(;r  tlu5  fish  trust.  llen<'e  an  arrang<Mnent  wliicli 
would  hav(^  forev(?r  removc^d  tlu?  possibility  of 
armcMi  conflict  on  tlie  Atlantic  fishing-ground, 
and  benefited  the  fisheriiKMi  of  thn*e  countritis 
and  70, ()()(), 000  consumers,  was  oppOvSed  in  tlui 
intercjst  of  fish  monopolists.  'I'lie  declaration  of 
(ilouc(;ster  r(;[)r(*sentaliv(^s  at  the  conf(;renc(*,  that 
bait  privileges  wen^  not  desire<i,  but  oidy  tli(^ 
right  of  transshipment  in  bond,  may  very  soon 
be  tested.  Nciwfoundland  threattnis  an  aggres- 
sive fishing  policy.  The  j615,000  accruing  to 
her  treasury  from  American  licenses  is  not  n?- 
garded  as  adequate  c(>mpensation,  and  the  colony 
is  considering  the  atlvisability  of  enforcing  as 
drastic  measures  against  American  fishermen  as 
against  the  French.  In  the  cause  of  peace  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  (.'anada  may  ncn^cir  fe(*l  con- 
strained to  resort  to  her  "  spirited  cruiser  "  policy 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  ])Ut  as  long  as  the  fislieri(;s 
remain  in  dispute,  wliat  guarantee  is  th(*r<»  that 
the  friction  of  past  years  may  not  be  n^peatcMJ  ? 

Allied  to  the  trade  questions  are  tlie  bonding 
privileges,  whi(!h  consist,  in  bri(?f,  of  argument 
between  the  United  States  and  ('anada  whereby 
the  traffic  of  one  countrv  is  allow(;(l  to  travc^-se 
the  territory  of  the  other.  The  system  had 
formal  beginning  in  1701,  when  a  tn^aty  pro- 
vided that  no  duty  shouhl  be  charg(Ml  on  goo<ls 
m  transit  through  Canada  to  the  I'nitt'd  States 
or  through  the  l'nite«l  Slat(!s  to  Canada.  Sub- 
sequently th(;  passage  of  goo«ls  through  the 
United  States  from  tin;  Atlantic  s(»aboard  to 
C'anada  and  from  ('ana<la  to  the  Atlantic  sca])oard 
was  als<;  permitted.  The  tr(»aty  of  Washington  in 
1871  providc(l  lor  traflic  from  Stal<'  to  State 
through  Canada  and  from  j)rovince  to  })rovince 
through  the  United  States.  Sincrc!  the;  al>rogation 
of  the  clause  permitting  <lomestic  bon<ling,  the 
system  has  rested  on  enact m<*nts  repealable  at 
any  time.  Two  g(»ograi)hical  facts  render  ])ond- 
ing  necessary.     One  is  tlu*  dovetailing  of  west- 


ern Ontario  and  the  block  of  States  between 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  other  is  the  early  closing  of  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  compels  Canada  to 
s(M»k  an  outhit  to  th(?  sea  south  of  the  boundary. 
Ontario's  western  peninsula  pokes  across  the 
most  di  !•(»(! t  path  of  transpcjrtatidn  between  the 
northwestern  States  and  New  England.  It  is  to 
th(^  advantag(j  of  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
th(;  factori(is  of  the  East  to  communicate  with  each 
other  a(tross  Ontario,  which  shortens  the  route 
by  300  mih's.  It  is  equally  to  the  advantage  of 
eastern  Caiuula  to  ship  across  the  block  of  States 
bt'twtjen  Ontario  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
During  the  winter,  in  order  to  enjoy  rapid  ocean 
transportation,  Canadian  shippers  must  use  the 
cities  of  th(^  United  States  on  tlie  Atlantic  sea- 
board. During  1S07,  by  means  of  the  bonding 
privilege,  5,500,000  tons  of  American  merchan- 
diser passed  through  the  Dominion.  To  this  total 
every  State  contributed  a  quota. 

That  it  ])aid  the  American  shipper  to  employ 
the  shortest  route  was  amply  testified  by  Boston 
re[)resentativ(»s  before^  the  American  commission- 
IMS.  At  least  ^35,000,000  of  Canadian  trade 
})ass(^s  through  the  American  coast  cities  everv 
y(5ar  and  is  handled  with  profit  by  ten  or  twelve 
American  roatls.  Six  times  more  grain  from 
w(jstern  Canaila  goes  to  Liverpool  by  way  of 
liufTalo  than  by  way  of  Montreal.  That  a  propo- 
siticm  should  have  come  before  the  commissioners 
to  tamp(»r  with  a  syst(»m  so  obviously  beneficial 
to  the  peoj)le  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
re(|uin?s  some  (explanation.  The  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  American  goods  hauled  by  Canadian 
nmds  was  tw(»nty- seven  tinujs  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  ('amnlian  goods  hauh^d  by  American 
roads,  accounts  for  tlie  specious  suggestion  of 
American  railroa<ls.  It  was  proposed  to  place 
("anadian  litu^s  under  the  Intei*state  Commerce^ 
('ommission,  a  foreign  tribunal.  Already  they 
yi(;ld  voluntary  obedi(Mice  to  the  rulings  of  the- 
commission.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
change?  Sim])ly  this:  while;  American  roads 
are  fined  for  violati(Hi  of  the  interstate  law,  the 
Canauian  rivals  weicf  to  be  placed  under  a 
license,  which — for  some  infraction  of  an  irre- 
sponsible or  brilxMl  agent — might  1h»  revoked, 
shutting  iIkmu  from  American  territory.  Can- 
a<la's  refusal  to  consent  to  the  suggested  course 
was  indorsed  })y  repn^scMitatives  of  Hoston  mer- 
cantih;  associations  in  these*  won  Is  :  **  We  there- 
fore urge  the  American  commissioners  to  let  the 
bonding  arrangements  alone;,  and  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  the;  Amerie'an  lines  that  arc  seeking 
to  ellace  ('anaelian  competition." 

The  leering  Se;a  sealing  dispute  perhaps  illus- 
trate's  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  which  Canada- 
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entered  the  conference  better  than  any  odier 
subject  on  the  programme.  The  American 
proposition  for  the  total  abolition  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing meant  the  relinquishment  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry by  Canada  and  the  wiping  out  of  the 
British  Columbia  sealing-fleet.  Though  by  the 
decision  of  the  Paris  tribunal  pelagic  sealing  was 
strictly  within  the  Dominion's  right,  Canada 
was  ready  to  compromise  on  this  question  if  met 
in  an  equally  fair  spirit  by  the  United  States  on 
other  disputes.  For  the  British  Columbia  seal- 
ers, whose  vocation  would  have  been  suppressed, 
a  money  compensation  to  the  exact  amount  of 
their  schooners'  value  would  have  been  accepted ; 
and  for  the  whole  Dominion,  which  would  have 
been  a  general  loser  by  the  abolition  of  a  leading 
industry,  nothing  was  expected  but  fair  treat- 
ment on  the  other  subjects  of  negotiation.  On 
the  Bering  Sea  matter  Canada's  attitude  was 
more  generous  than  worldly  wise. 

Failing  to  receive  the  consideration  which  had 
been  expected  regarding  reciprocity  and  Atlantic 
fisheries  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  sealing  industry  to  the  whole  Dominion, 
Canada  was  not  prepared  to  make  bootless  sac- 
rifices in  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute.  The 
clauses  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  in  1825  and  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  1867  which  describe  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  Canada  are  hopelessly  am- 
biguous. This  was  admitted  by  both  sides  of 
the  conference.  From  Mt.  St  Elias  northward 
the  dividing  line  has  been  scientifically  ascer- 
tained and  finally  laid  down.  The  uncertainty 
exists  only  from  St.  Elias  to  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.  With  regard  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  disputed  territory,  the  treaties  direct  that 
from  the  point  of  commencement  the  line  <  <  shall 
ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called 
Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  point  of  the 
continent  where  it  strikes  the  fifty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude."  The  following  of  these  di- 
rections is  a  geographical  impossibility  for  two 
reasons :  Portland  Channel  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  due  east  of  the  point  of  com- 
mencement, and  it  does  not  strike  the  fifty -sixth 
degree  of  latitude  at  all.  Behm  Canal  is  north 
and  reaches  the  fifty -sixth  degree  ;  hence  Can- 
ada considers  that  the  waters  of  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former  inlet  were  designated,  the  wrong 
name  being  used  in  the  clauses  owing  to  the  hazy 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  treaty  makers. 
The  difference  in  the  names  involves  sovereignty 
over  3,000  square  miles  of  territory  rich  in 
fisheries,  if  not  minerals. 

From  Mt.  St.  Elias  eastward  the  boundary 
is  equally  ill-defined.  The  treaties  state  thi^ 
*  *  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  whic^ 


extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from 
the  fifty- sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty- first  degree  of  west  longtitude,  shall  prove 
to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the 
British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is 
to  belong  to  Russia  as  above  mentioned  shall  be 
found  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance 
of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom."  What  moun- 
tains are  intended  ?  The  coast  mountains  are 
not  a  continuous  range,  and  the  nearest  continu- 
ous range  is  further  than  ten  marine  leagues. 
If  the  line  follow  the  windings  of  the  coast,  shall 
it  run  from  headland  to  headland  or  pursue  the 
innermost  reach  of  each  inlet  ?  The  former 
would  give  Canada  independent  access  to  the 
Yukon  ;  the  latter  would  confirm  the  American 
title  to  Skagway  and  Dyea.  Plainly,  the  differ- 
ence here  was  too  great  for  easy  compromise  and 
was  a  proper  subject  for  impartial  arbitration. 
The  American  commissioners  thought  that  six 
jurists,  three  on  each  side — without  an  umpire 
in  case  of  a  deadlock — would  constitute  a  pi'oper 
court  of  decision.  Canada  foresaw  the  same 
balanced  opposition  in  the  proposed  tribunal  as 
had  occurred  in  the  conference,  and  wishing  the 
matter  finally  and  impartially  settled,  the  British 
commissioners  requested  that  the  whole  question 
be  treated  «in  the  same  way  as  the  Venezuela  dis- 
pute. Was  Canada  unreasonable  in  this  ?  Were 
the  rules  governing  the  Venezuela  dispute  good 
in  one  case  and  bad  in  another  ? 

Such  were  the  leading  subjects  before  the  con- 
ference. In  trade  Canada  asked  but  a  fraction 
of  the  favors  she  bestows,  and  her  position  was 
indorsed  by  the  leading  mercantile  bodies  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  matter  of  lumber  and 
pulp  Canada  expected  a  free  market  for  free 
logs,  and  157  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  seemed,  by  their  protest,  to  think  that 
she  should  have  it.  In  the  Atlantic  fisheries 
Canada  based  her  claims  on  a  clause  of  the  tieaty 
of  1818  which  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  11 
formal  compacts  and  negotiations  by  American 
statesmen.  In  bonding  Canada's  interests  were 
identical  with  the  shippers'  of  the  northwestern 
and  New  England  States.  In  the  sealing  dis- 
pute she  was  willing  to  wipe  out  one  of  her  in- 
dustries. In  the  boundary  embroglio  Canada 
would  have  welcomed  a  settlement  that  was 
fully  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Venezuela.  In  none  of  these  things  were  the 
Dominion's  expectations  excessive  or  exacting. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  that  interlink  Canada  and  the  United 
States.     Coasting  laws,  canal  privileges,  mining 
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rogulalions,  coi)yriKlit  iii<;aHun'ti,  ]>rolccti(m  of 
lal>ur  froiii  alU'ii  I'liiupctilioii,  educuliuiiikl  niuvt;- 
[iiciits,  iiliilantlirojiii.'  I'durls- — nil  are  inciters  in 
wliinh  both  c<iuntri<!s  cinilil  map  incalciilaWe 
flvatitngc  from  jnillitif;  liigothiT,  iiislt'iid  of 
ii[iiirt  and  of  Ion,  indocil,  against  each  other. 
Oji]icjMiiig  the  tornx-ratiiiii  ot  kiniired  races  in 
nali<iii;il  progi'esH  stHiiil  the  sduttonal  iutoreHts  in 
soiid  rank  ;  nn<i  wlion  tlio  Bi-ctional  inturpBls 
tliish  witli  thti  trunoral  gfxjd  who  ui-o  to  be  the 
arbiti'ators?  Surely  not  the  w!ioc)ping  jingo 
journals,  mucli  less  the  elected  rejiresentativeH  of 
rings  and  trusts.  These  umpires  wouhi  see  all 
Anglo'Saxondnm  sizzling  in  flames  of  war  before 
they  would  conipi'oniiso  one  jut  for  the  sake  of 


progress  and  p<;are  and  civilization.  Yet  aa  long 
as  the  dillieiilties  lielween  the  Unitt'd  States  and 
Canada  nnriain  unsettled,  ho.stilo  tarifla.  fishery 
quarrels,  the  embarrassment  of  Aiiieriean  mill 
owners  by  the  wilhholditig  of  raw  material,  alien 
labor  laws,  discrimination  against  foreign  miner?, 
the  con  Hi  ct  of  lawless  hot-heads  in  remote  areu 
of  iiiiil(;tcrmine<i  boumiary — one  or  many  of  the* 
causes  may  arouse  international  friction  and  fkn 
all  the  ohl-timo  bitterness  between  brother  races. 
Iletter,  a  thousand  times  better  than  revert  lo 
that  blind  stupid  fully  that  each  country  eboald 
bow — whetlier  to  its  Iosb  or  gain — to  the  impir- 
tial  decisions  of  a  responsible  and  permaneiit 
internalionaj  tribunal. 


Mr,  Bull:  IVhal tvilk good aitu. gooJ tigars.  and  gocd 
this  mitlitig  tBilk  pliasutt. 

Mb.  Jonathan  :  IVal,  Mr.  Bull.  I  gum  Pvt  hada  rtal  good 
till  this  mtimg. 

Mr,  ^ui.L-  And  HOB).  Mr.  Jonalhan,  cau'lmtJoa  littlibHsiHrsilagtlher—somilkiHgiHalHallyadv 
Irnnhtr  how,  far  instance,  or  a  liut  m  tariffs  and  open  doorj  ' 

Mr.  Jonathan  t  ff  m.yoa'n/usillir  kind  of  man/ /iii.Mr.  Bull,  bul  I  ain't  lating  any  Catlmdiam  bgi  juH 
a  makts  mt  lirtd  to  foal  round  aiilli  doer;  thai  aon'l  thuf. 

Mr.  Bull:  Ok.comt.Mr.JonallianJujIfiiratiakto/llHgeodlitiuait'inhadiogttktr.     Ytmimdjvt. 
lulfi  loyoH  in  that  tittit  Spanish  busintsi—lkii'll  htip  M  Mh. 

Mr.  Jonathan  ;  ifal,  gursj  Ifitrr's  sonutking  m  thai;  and,  bUss  tnt,  1  aanl  la  brfritniif  milk  Ita  aUfam—  — 
(Ditcussion  to  be  returned) 
From  ihe  WtttmlnKltr  Bu^geL 


•ipany,  my  drar  Mr.  Jonalkan,  1  skall  alwayi  nmtmktr 

Nevtr  kntw  wkal  a  finl^lats  fiibm yat  mtn 

f  Cmnadtift 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

BY    HENRY  A.   STIMSON,   D.D. 


THE  evolution  of  the  American  college,  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  startlingly  rapid, 
has  been  along  approximately  straight  lines  and 
18  well  understood.  The  fact  that  some  nine  or 
ten  oi  them  are  in  the  field  searching  for  presi- 
dents, with  evident  difficulty  in  finding  them, 
would  indicate  that  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  just 
what  is  wanted,  or  that  the  evolution  of  the 
requisite  type  of  man  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
evolution  of  the  college. 

Interest  in  the  situation  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  students 
who  are  m  the  universities  and  colleges  and  the 
professional  schools  connected  with  them  or  de 
pendent  upon  them  for  students.  The  great 
body  of  alumni  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  characterized  by  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  the  alma  mater,  and  each  alumnus  feels  that 
the  president  of  his  college  is  at  once  the  custo- 
dian .of  what  is  most  cherished  in  his  memo- 
ries and  traditions  and  the  representative  of 
what  is  best  in  his  attainments  and  his  hopes. 
The  public  has  caught  something  of  their  spirit ; 
the  college  has  come  to  be  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  local  pride  ;  it  has  won  its  place  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  ;  and  the  crowds  that  throng  to  see  a 
Yale-Harvard  football  game  or  boat-race,  and  the 
multitudes  that  eagerly  watch  for  the  bulletins, 
are  by  no  means  crazy  over  athletics  :  they  are 
responsive  to  the  college  spirit  and  witness  to  the 
large  place  the  college  holds  m  American  life. 
The  fact  that  the  American  girl  has  begun  to  go 
to  college  and  that  forty  thousand  women  are  to 
be  found  in  the  regular  college  courses  may  be 
said  to  have  doubled  the  interest,  as  it  has  added 
a  new  and  influential  element  to  the  process  of 
development. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    A    TYPE. 

The  coming  type  of  college  president  is  al- 
most a  mattei  of  national  concern.  That  he 
will  constitute  a  type  is  certain.  The  colleges 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  everything. 
Harvard's  sudden  and  extensive  introduction  of 
electives  at  once  affected  the  conditions  of  work 
in  every  college  in  the  country,  as  Yale's  change 
of  front  in  definitely  adopting  the  university 
idea  with  the  accession  of  President  D wight  gave 
impulse  to  that  movement  everywhere.  Any 
new  departure,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  a  presi- 
dential selection  is  by  no  means  a  mere  incident. 


It  sets  a  pattern  and,  if  at  all  successful,  inau- 
gurates a  new  movement.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  movement  to-day,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  it,  no  less  than  the  changes  in  the 
colleges  themselves,  is  a  true  evolution.  The 
distance  between  President  Woolsey  and  Presi- 
dent Low,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
years.  Yet  President  Woolsey  was  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  President  Day.  Scholarly  and  re- 
cluse as  he  was  by  temperament,  in  breeding, 
financial  position,  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
breadth  of  interests  he  was  a  modern.  Never- 
theless, since  his  time  we  have  passed  into  a  new 
epoch. 

TWO    REPRESENTATIVE    PRESIDENTS. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  President 
Eliot  at  the  East  and  President  Angel  1  at  the 
West.  As  presidents  both  were  novelties  in  the 
college  world  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing created  a  type  and  opened  up  the  influences 
with  which  the  future  has  to  deal.  They  are 
powerful  executives,  but  they  are  much  more 
than  that.  President  Angell  is  a  man  of  affairs 
whose  distinguished  services  as  minister  to  China 
and  recently  to  Turkey  have  given  him  a  national 
character,  while  President  Eliot  is  the  first  educa- 
tional force  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  steady 
inspiration  to  his  own  faculty  and  manages  always 
to  have  some  novel  scheme  up  to  which  he  is 
struggling  to  bring  his  corporate  boards.  He  is 
reported  recently  to  have  said  that  he  expects  to 
have  much  that  he  has  done  in  Harvard  reversed 
by  his  successor,  but  that  may  be  laid  to  his  self- 
depreciation  ;  in  the  country  at  large  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  public  educator  exerts  such  an  influ- 
ence as  does  he. 

AS    ADMINISTRATORS. 

It  is  true  that  the  typical  college  president, 
notably  at  the  West,  had  long  been  more  than  & 
pious  scholar.  The  men  who  built  the  Western 
colleges  were  such  notable  administrators  that 
we  can  now  look  back  upon  their  labors  as  akin 
to  the  original  work  of  creation — they  had  to 
make  all  things  out  of  nothing.  They  taught 
omne  scibile  and  did  aliud  ovine;  and  if,  like 
Epammondas,  they  might  have  been  seen  at  home 
*< pounding  beans,"  they  were  none  the  less  great 
men.  When  the  great  epic  of  the  Golden  Age 
ot  the  West  comes  to  be  written  these  are  the 
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men  whose  st^ry  will  rival  the  tale  of  the  mas- 
terful Agamemnon  and  the  far-seeing  and  much- 
enduring  Ulysses.  On  the  far  frontier  their  day 
may  not  have  altogether  gone  ;  but  in  the  East 
and  in  the  great  universities  of  the  interior  a 
new  day  has  come,  and  the  boards  of  directors 
who  have  on  their  liands  the  choice  of  a  president 
are  set  to  quite  a  new  task. 

CHANG  IXG    IDEALS. 

The  traditional  ' '  log  with  President  Hopkins 
sitting  on  one  end  and  a  student  on  the  other  " 
has  ceased  to  be  the  adequate  ideal  of  a  college. 
It  was  a  noble  conception  in  its  day.  The  world 
owes  to  it  a  debt  not  soon  to  be  repaid,  a  debt 
grat(^fully  acknowledged  by  a  host  of  men  who, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  cherish  the  inspiration 
which  college  days  gave  them  and  hold  in  loving 
remembrance  the  man  or  men  who  were  to  them 
its  embodiment  and  source.  The  Herbartians 
are  bringing  us  back  to  the  conception  that  the 
object  of  all  education  is  to  be  found  in  char- 
acter, and  whatever  else  they  may  have  lacked, 
the  presidents  of  the  old  days  stood  for  that. 
When  the  late  Prof.  Edouard  Caro  in  the  French 
Academy  said  that  in  education  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  the  man,  he  not  only  set  the  seal 
of  the  highest  foreign  authority  upon  the  course 
of  the  American  college  in  the  past,  but  he 
uttered  the  truth  which  may  well  be  made  au- 
thoritative in  the  decisions  of  the  present. 

The  college  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  university.  Here  and  there  it  may  not  have 
taken  the  name,  but  it  is  no  whit  behind  in  its 
ambitions  and  requirements.  Where  once  we  had 
two  or  three  plain  brick  buildings  in  the  midst 
of  a  desolate  and  unkempt  campus,  a  stove  in 
every  room,  and  ashes  not  infrequently  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  is  now  an  array  of  beautiful 
and  costly  structures  fitted  with  every  modem 
convenience,  and  of  a  size  and  costliness  that  tell 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  teeming  life 
within 

NEW    DEMANDS. 

Students  whose  numbers  reach  into  the  thou- 
sands are  to  be  cared  for.  Professors  of  high 
and  low  degree,  whose  importance  is  apt  to  be 
measured  by  the  closeness  of  their  specialization 
and  the  smallness  of  their  classes,  abound. 
Museums  and  laboratories  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
garded as  indispensable.  Great  libraries  are  to 
be  secured,  administered,  and  steadily  enlarged. 
Departments  of  instruction  of  which  our  pre- 
decessors did  not  dream  are  constantly  to  be 
erected,  equipped  and  complete  at  the  outset. 
Close  touch  is  to  be  established  with  the  second- 
ary schools  that  the  college  requirements  may  be 
met  and  the  number  of  students  may  increase. 


The  alumni  are  to  be  visited  and- conferred  witL 
Athletics  are  to  be  provided  a  free  field  and 
made  reputably  successful,  for  what  the  college 
does  it  must  do  well.  And  for  everything 
money  is  required,  in  amounts  unlimited  and  in 
a  stream  unending.  It  is  the  sive  qud  non  and 
often  the  final  measure  of  success. 

SHALL    THE    PRESIDENCY    BE    *' SPECIALIZED "  ? 

The  college  president  has  come  to  be  primar- 
ily a  great  executive  officer.  In  time,  doubtless, 
his  work  will  be  subdivided — he  himself  will 
submit  to  the  prevalent  specialization  :  deans 
are  relieving  him  of  the  internal  administration  ; 
superintendents  of  buildings  and  grounds  are 
caring  for  the  estate  ;  expert  treasurers  -and 
great  trust  companies  are  looking  after  the  in- 
vested funds  ;  the  boards  of  direction  are  limit- 
ing themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and 
faculties  are  allowed  a  freer  hand  in  the  educa- 
tional details.  All  this  points  to  a  day  when  the 
president  will  again  fird  the  opportunity  enjoyed 
by  his  earlier  predecessors  of  employing  his  own 
particular  gifts  and  impressing  strongly  upon 
others  his  own  personality.  He  will  become 
again  within  the  university  a  vital  foroe-^a 
Man,  written  with  a  capital  M. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  hour  he  may  be 
chosen  primarily  because  it  is  thought  he  will 
meet  an  existing  exigency.  That  exigency  is 
most  often  to  raise  money.  '*  What  we  want," 
is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  a  rich  member 
of  a  church  recently  seeking  a  pastor,  *'iB  a 
man  who  will  sell  pews."  It  was  brutally  frank, 
but  it  accurately  described  the  situation.  Out 
of  this  spring,  however,  a  multitude  of  other 
duties,  and  the  college  president  of  to-day  has  a 
position  quite  above  any  chance  exigency,  and 
occupies  a  place  which  no  other  man  can  filL 
His  excellence  is  in  lines  that  are  distinctly  noble 
and  are  his  own.  Its  measure  is  to  be  found 
largely  in  his  readiness  to  obliterate  himself  in 
giving  to  other  men  their  opportunity  and  supply 
their  inspiration.  He  is  to  provide  for  others 
every  facility  for  successful  work,  putting  him- 
self behind  all  and  finding  his  reward  in  their 
achievements  and  growth.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
be  heavv-handcd,  for  the  traditions  of  his  office 
secure  to  him  undefined  power  ;  but  ho  is  chiefly 
called  Tipon  for  unselfishness.  In  proportion  as 
he  attains  to  that  he  secures  cooperation  within 
and  support  from  without.  In  no  position  is 
self-seeking  or  uncertainty  of  motive  surer  to 
defeat  all. 

TALE* 8    EABLT    PRESIDENTS. 

In  the  past  college  presidents  have  been  gener- 
ally ministers,  but  it  is  interesting  to  ODserfS 
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that  the  roots  of  the  modern  requirements  are  to 
be  found  in  the  men  of  the  earliest  days.  The 
ideal  of  to-day  is  a  true  evolution. 

Yale's  first  president,  Clap,  had  to  create  the 
college.  He  compiled  the  statutes  and  customs 
of  different  colleges,  secured  a  new  charter  from 
the  State,  raised  funds,  and  erected  the  first 
permanent  college  building  ;  single-handed  he 
defended  successfully  the  charter  of  the  college 
against  an  attack  in  the  Legislature  conducted 
by  the  two  most  famous  attorneys  of  the  day  ; 
and  after  twenty -seven  years  of  service,  in  which 
the  college  flourished  greatly,  was  driven  from 
office  by  a  hostile  outside  movement  directed 
against  the  life  of  the  college,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  utterly.  He  is  described  by 
President  Stiles  as  a  '^calm,  still,  judicious  great 
man." 

President  Stiles  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  times,  but  he  found  himself  at  once 
called  to  critical  outside  duties  in  saving  the  col- 
lege in  the  crisis  which  had  arisen  because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State. 
He  did  this  with  such  success  that  funds  were 
thereupon  obtained  by  general  subscription  and 
a  new  building  and  a  new  professorship  erected, 
and  the  attendance  of  students  greatly  increased. 
He  knew  many  tongues  and  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  scholars  in  other  lands.  Edinburgh 
University  gave  him  his  doctorate.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  devotedly  given  to  personal 
labor  with  individuals,  and  of  so  sweet  and  ca- 
tholic a  spirit  as  greatly  to  allay  the  excitements 
of  the  times  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
college. 

The  elder  Dwight  was  eminently  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  was  in  middle  life  when  called  to 
the  presidency,  and  had  been  tutor,  minister, 
chaplain  in  the  army,  farmer,  founder  of  a  suc- 
cessful school,  and  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  where  his  personal  force  secured 
a  grant  of  aid  for  Harvard  College  which  in  his 
absence  hail  been  refused.     Yale  College  at  that 


time  consisted  of  only  the  president,  one  pro- 
fessor, and  three  tutors,  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  students.  President  Dwight,  himself  a  gen- 
tleman of  elegant  and  commanding  person, 
promptly  did  away  with  many  of  tlie  venerable 
follies  both  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
student  life.  He  broadened  the  cuiriculum  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  departments  of  the- 
ology, science,  law,  and  medicine,  outh'iiing 
thus  the  university  which  it  was  given  to  his 
namesake  afterward  to  complete. 

DIGNITY    AND    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    OFFICE. 

Horace  Bushnell,  a  stranger  and  an  invalid  as 
he  was,  left  an  enduring  impress  upon  what  is 
now  the  great  University  of  California.  Wlien 
called  in  1856  to  the  presidency  of  the  college 
that  was  to  be,  he,  seemingly  the  last  man  for 
such  duties,  gave  himself  to  the  practical  details 
of  seeking  a  site  with  the  proper  requirements 
of  soil,  situation,  water  supply,  etc.,  while  he 
aroused  the  interest  of  that  gold-seeking  com- 
munity to  the  needs  of  the  future.  ''  If  I  can 
get  a  university  on  its  feet,  or  only  the  nest-egg 
laid,''  he  wrote  to  his  distant  Eastern  friends, 
*  <  T  shall  not  have  come  to  this  new  world  in  vain. " 

The  men  of  to-day  have  entered  into  the  in- 
heritance of  these  men  of  the  past.  Their 
labors  have  developed  into  the  multitudinous 
tasks  of  their  successors,  as  the  lines  of  their 
character  have  furnished  the  outlines  of  the 
ideal  which  we  all  cherish.  They  were  rich  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  manhood,  and  they  long 
ago  proved  that  that  is  the  only  wealth  requisite 
to  the  position.  The  place  they  filled  Has  lost 
none  of  its  dignity  while  it  has  gained  immeasur- 
ably in  its  importance.  What  it  remains  to  be- 
come is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  not 
less  worthy  of  the  noblest  powers  of  the  most 
consecrated  man.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dep- 
recated than  that  it  should  be  schemed  for  or 
filled  in  response  to  partisan  pressure  or  popular 
clamor. 


MATERIAL   PROBLEMS   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 


BY  SAMUEL  W.   BELFORD. 
(Late  aasistant  adjutant-general  on  the  stafT  of  General  Otis  at  Manila.) 


THE  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
the  culmination  of  a  war  for  civilization, 
embodying  its  ])enefits  and  its  burdens,  which 
the  people  of  tlie  United  States  have  assumed, 
not  as  destinv  <>r  accident,  but  from  a  sense  of 
<iuty.  The  progressive  spread  of  civilization  to 
other  lands  and  peoi)les  has  always  been  attendei^ 
by  pt*rplexing  and  difficult  problems,  involving- 
new  conditions  that  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  statesmanship.  The  elimination  of  Spain 
as  a  factor  in  the  Philippines  was  the  simplest 
way  of  determining  the  question  of  their  ultimate 
fate,  as  it  left  the  matter  with  Congress,  wliere 
it  properly  belongs.  The  fierce  strife  of  parties, 
the  oft-repeated  warnings  of  impending  disaster, 
and  the  sudden  and  grave  changes  in  economic 
policies  have  not  obscured  the  reassuring  fact 
that  during  a  hundred  years  of  constitutional 
government  tlie  American  people  havQ  been 
equal  to  every  emergency,  and  have  settled  for 
"^  the  common  good  of  all  the  problems  that  be- 
set them.  And  so  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  tlie  widespread  intelligence  of  our  people, 
with  the  institutions  and  liberty-loving  principles 
that  dominate  our  Government,  will  finallv  evolve 
a  political  system  for  the  Philippines  that  will 
truly  conserve  their  wants  and  needs. 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  at  Manila,  re- 
sulting in  the  collision  with  Aguinaldo,  has  com- 
pelled the  Government,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  good  order,  to  pacify  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  establish  its  authority  over  the  people  before 
it  formulates  a  government  for  those  distant 
lands.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  reestablishment  of  orderly  admin- 
istration will  probably  induce  many  of  our  people 
to  press  forward  to  our  new  possessions  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  condition  in  life  by 
easily  acquired  wealth.  It  is  the  natural  hope 
that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  but 
which  often  results  in  nothing  but  wholesome 
experience.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this 
connection  to  inquire  into  the  material  aspects  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  learn  something 
of  industrial  conditions  in  this  Pacific  archipelago. 
Tlie  Philippines  are  rich  m  almost  everything 
that  can  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
ot  man.     The  proper  development  of  their  nat- 


ural resources,  mineral  and  agricultural,  should  y' 
make  them  as  rich  in  productiveness  as  the  fair- 
est portions  of  India.  Forests  of  mahogany  and 
ebony,  scarcely  untouched  and  wholly  unde- 
veloped, fisheries  of  pearls  in  the  south,  fields  of 
ric(^  hemp,  and  tobacco,  plantations  of  sugar, 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  beds  of  coal  / 
>s4accessible  to  the  coast,  indigo  and  fruits  are  some 
of  the  riches  of  this  famous  group.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a  just 
government  will  quicken  every  industry  into  new 
life,  make  the  islands  more  productive  than  ever 
before,  and  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  An  examination  of  the  Spanish  system 
of  taxation  impresses  one  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  little  less  cruel  than  wholesale  confis- 
cation of  property  and  labor,  by  means  of  which 
private  enterprise  and  ingenuity  were  stifled. 
With  its  abolition  commerce  and  trade  will  re-  ^ 
ceive  a  new  and  invigorating  stimulus.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  alluring  and  tempting 
prospect  of  the  Philippines,  our  own  country 
offers  to  tlie  average  American  citizen  with  small 
means  a  broader  and  richer  field  for  profitable 
investment  of  labor  or  capital  ;  while  th»  Amer- 
ican workingmen  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will 
find  themselves  at  a  severe  disadvantafipe. 

A  knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in 
Manila  and  of  the  conditions  one  must  meet 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  American  laborers 
at  home.  If  they  wish  to  take  their  labor  to 
that  market,  it  must  be  sold  as  cheyly  as  the 
labor  of  their  competitors,  as  they  wiM  receive 
no  larger  wage  because  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  a  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  best 
skilled  labor  at  Manila  receives  the  equivalent 
of  $15  per  month  in  gold,  while  the  average 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  will  not  equal  $4 
per  month  in  gold,  out  of  which  provisum  must 
be  made  for  the  support  of  one's  family.  The 
best  clerical  labor,  such  as  accountants,  eashierSi 
bookkeepers,  and  the  employees  of  the  larger 
houses,  receive  from  $30  to  $60  per  month  in 
gold.  The  small  number  of  Europeans,  ezceiit- 
ing  the  Spanish,  who  are  engaged  in  business  in 
the  Philippines  are  either  the  proprietors  or  re- 
sponsible managers  of  established  firms.  Thfr 
total  absence  of  European  and  Araeneatn  hboft- 
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era  in  the  Orient  is  a  suflBcient  demonstration 
that  iheir  employment  is  not  needed.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  cost  of  hving  is  merely  nominal  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  in  the  United  States, 
but  even  if  one  should  save  one's  entire  income, 
it  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  competence.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  indulge  the  supposition  that  the 
Filipinos  are  uncouth  savages,  incapable  of  per- 
forming skilled  labor  that  requires  the  exercise 
of  judgment.  The  population  living  along  the 
/  coast  and  in  the  cities  has  attained  a  surprising 
f  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  workmen  of  this 
class  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  of 
their  own  manufacture  that  would  be  creditable 
to  a  more  enlightened  country.  They  are,  in  my 
judgment,  superior  to  the  same  classes  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  possess  in  a  great 
measure  the  cleverness  at  imitation  of  the  Jap- 
anese, whom  they  resemble  in  physical  appear- 
ance and  in  the  similarity  of  many  customs. 

The  same  general  difficulties  will  be  encoun- 
tered by  our  merchants.  The  retail  business  of 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  smaller  whole- 
sale houses,  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  mer- 
cliants.  They  have  traded  with  the  natives  for 
centuries  and  have  carried  on  their  business  in 
every  center  of  population.  Intermarriage  with 
natives  and  the  consequent  assimilation  of  races 
have  given  the  Chinese  a  superior  advantage 
with  the  Filipinos,  which  they  have  utilized  to 
the  utmcst.  The  beneficence  of  a  government 
instituted  by  the  United  States  will  afford  them 
-i  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  control  to  the 
largest  undertakings.  Content  with  the  small- 
est profits  and  wages,  able  to  live  in  comfort  on 
fifteen  cents  a  day,  they  have  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  business  affairs  of  the  Philippines 
too  strongly  to  be  displaced.  They  supply  the 
islands  with  all  kinds  of  goods  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  and  the  proximity  of  this  market 
to  China  and  Japan  eliminates  the  freight- rate 
as  a  factor  ;  while  the  great  distance  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  Manila  makes  the  same  charge  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier.  I  know  it  is 
argued  that  accessibility  and  not  distance  should 
determine  the  commercial  value  of  a  possession, 
but  so  long  as  steam  continues  to  be  the  motive 
power  for  vessels  and  railroads,  the  time  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Manila  will  continue 
approximately  as  it  is  now,  and  all  American 
goods  sent  to  the  Philippines  for  sale  will  be 
burdened  by  traffic  charges  almost  great  enough 
in  themselves  to  bar  us  out  of  that  market. 

There  are  00,000  Chinese  in  the  Manila  dis- 
trict alone — merchants,  artisans,  and  coolie  la- 
borere.  Their  commercial  domination  is  not 
confined  to  Luzon,  but  embraces  the  entire  field. 
The  Chinese  merchants  are  keen,  shrewd,  able 


men  of  affairs,  composing  the  substantial  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  whose  wealth  tiiey  are 
gradually  absorbing.  They  are  the  middlemen 
between  the  producer  and  the  exporter,  as  well 
as  between  the  consumer  and  the  importer. 
They  control  those  lines  of  business  that  involve 
daily  contact  with  the  people,  whose  wants  thoy 
know  and  with  whom  there  is  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interest.  And  these  are  the  lines  of 
business  which  Americans  with  small  capital 
would  be  compelled  to  enter. 

It  may  be  worthy  to  note  that  the  foreign 
merchants,  including  our  own  citizens,  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  steady  and  persistent 
encroachment  of  the  Chinese  merchants.  They 
accomplish  almost  as  much  by  patience  as  others 
do  by  capital.  It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
the  deportation  of  the  Chinese  from  tlie  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  to  impose  any  unjust  discrimi- 
nations upon  them  alone,  as  it  would  be  taking 
from  the  islands  an  influence  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  is  invaluable. 

The  larger  houses — those  controlling  the  ex- 
porting and  importing  business — are  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  English,  Swiss,  Spanish,  Germans,  and 
French,  of  importance  in  the  order  named. 
Many  of  these  establishments  are  the  successors 
of  American  houses  which  in  former  years  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  were  of  the  first  commercial  importance  in 
the  Asiatic  cities  twenty  years  ago,  at  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Manila,,  but  gradually 
yielded  to  the  English,  Germans,  and  Chinese, 
the  same  factors  that  must  be  met  at  this  time. 
These  foreign  houses  export  the  sugar,  hemp, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  of  the  Philippines,  and  their 
market  is  with  Europe  and  the  East.  This  is  so 
because  the  products  of  the  islands  are  more 
easily  and  cheaply  delivered  there,  and  also 
because  the  wares  of  the  Orient  are  more  eager- 
ly received  in  exchange.  The  business  of  the 
Philippines  being  on  the  silver  standard,  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  at  times  a  decisive  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  foreign  shipments.  With  the 
removal  of  tariff  impositions  in  favor  of  goods 
of  Spanish  manufacture,  China  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, through  India,  may  reasonably  hope  to  en- 
joy, foi  a  time  at  least,  the  bulk  of  the  commerce 
with  the  Philippines.  It  is  gratifying  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  Germany  and  to  witness  the 
increasing  demonstrations  of  her  regard.  Her 
interests  in  the  Philippines  are  not,  however,  by 
any  means  so  important  as  to  justify  her  over- 
weening solicitude.  One  English  house  in  Ma- 
nila does  more  business  and  has  greater  inter- 
ests in  the  islands  than  the  aggregate  investments 
of  Germany. 

The  great  increase  of  our  commerce  with  the 
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Orient  has  inspired  the  hope  that  in  the  Pliilip- 
pino  Islands  a  now  outlet  may  be  found  for  our 
manufactures  that  will  be  profitable  to  our  mills 
at  home.  If  the  past  few  years  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  future,  it  is  bv  no  means  a  vain 
hope.  As  the  condition  of  tlie  people  is  im- 
proved and  tlieir  material  well  being  increased 
th<'ir  wants  will  multiply.  Tlie  occupations  of 
the  islands  by  A  merican  troops  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Am(*nca?i  ways  cannot  fail  to  have  such 
an  effect.,  and  the  innate  desire  of  the  Filipinos 
to  imitate  our  customs  will  not  be  lost  by  their 
present  hoy^tile  attitude.  The  best  of  feeling 
prevailed  l)etwe«Mi  Mui  Kilii)inos  and  ourselves 
bcifore  tin;  recent  disturbances,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  enmity  will  exist  after  their  termina- 
tion. Th(^  American  manufacturer  must  create 
his  mjirket  in  the  Philippine  I.slands,  as  he  is 
doin^  in  China  and  elsmvhere,  largely  by  the 
process  K)i  instruc'tion  and  by  fostering  new  wants, 
lie  should  go  tluire  to  accustom  the  natives  to 
the  use  and  sight  of  his  goods  an<l  display  before 
them  his  ingenuity.  It  will  ])e  a  slow  task  for 
many  years,  and  his  success  there,  as  (dsewhere, 
will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  manufacture  what 
the  [>eoi)le  want  at  prices  they  are  able  to  pay. 
As  he  won  his  way  into  European  and  Asiatic 
^ynark(its  in  the  face  of  open  competition  by  pro- 
niicing  superior  articles,  he  will  doubtless  in 
time  win  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
Hann»  reasons. 

The  wisdom. of  the  adoption  of  the  "open- 
door"  policy  in  the  trade  of  the  islands  will  be 
demonstrated  when  the  greater  game  in  China 
is  developed.  It  imposes  on  our  citizens  the 
sauHi  c<Mi(litions  that  are  placed  upon  the  foreigner. 
Patt.'rnalism  and  tariff  differentials  cannot  be 
called  to  our  assistance,  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  embraces  all  alike.  It  does  not 
require  a  long  residence  in  the  Philippines  to 
discover  that  but  few  openings  exist  there  at  the 
present  time  for  the  introduction  of  staple  arti- 
cles of  American  manufacture.  The  wants  of 
the  peoi)le  with  whom  our  commerce  must  be 
carried  on  are  as  simple  as  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing. The  most  northerly  point  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  south  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Amer- 
ican goods,  to  b(^  salable,  must  be  suitable  for 
use  in  a  peculiarly  tropical  clime.  They  must 
also  l>e  thrown  uix^n  the  marktJt  at  from  00  i>er 
cent,  to  100  per  cent,  less  than  they  bring  in  the 
United  States.  The  clothes  of  men  and  women 
alike  usually  consist  of  plain  garnunits  of  cotton 
and  duck  and  are  of  Indian  and  Chinese  manu- 
facture. It  is  at  least  doubtful  whetiier  we  could 
successfully  compete  in  the  sale  of  sucii  goods. 
The  .food  of  the  natives  consists  of  rice  and  fruit, 
grown  at  their  doors,  and  fisli,   in  which  the 


waters  of  the  islands  abound.  We  have  nothing 
to  •  offer  them  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs.  •  We 
cannot  export  sugar  and  rice  to  the  Philippines, 
and  must  undersell  the  cotton  goods  of  India 
and  C-hina  to  get  into  the  market. 

The  best  prospect,  and  an  inviting  one,  for 
the  employment  of  American  labor  and  capital 
in  this  new  field  is  in  the  erection  and  operation 
of  factories,  either  in  China  or  on  the  islands 
th(unselves,  not  only  to  supply  the  Filipinos  with 
articles  for  tlieir  own  use  and  consumption,  but 
to  utilize  in  these  factories  the  raw  material  of 
the  Phili[)j)ines  that  is  now  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  tlie  factories  of  other  nations  from  whom 
we  buy  the  manufactured  article.  Again,  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  furnish  us  a  manufactur- 
ing base  for  the  supply  of  the  Oriental  market. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  continental  and 
insular  population  within  easy  reach  of  Manila 
and  the  Philippines,  the  vast  possibilities  of  such 
a  movement  are  at  once  apparent ;  and  they 
exist  whether  the  islands  remain  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  United  States  or  pass  to  the  control 
of  the  natives.  The  significant  and  all-important 
effect  of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  was  to  open 
up  the  Philippine  Islands  for  exploration  and 
development. 

The  farms  of  the  Filipinos  are  just  large  enough 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  family,  and  their  farm- 
ing is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  cost  of  Ameri- 
can farming  implements  laid  down  at  Manila 
would  be  too  great  to  justify  their  general  use. 
Thes(;  farms  are  about  an  acre  in  extent.  Large 
ranches  are  practically  unknown.  The  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  country  and  the  density  of 
its  population  is  responsible  for  the  small  divi- 
sion of  land  amc^ng  the  farmers.  The  condi- 
tions in  China,  where  there  is  so  large  a  demand 
for  American  implements,  are  not  at  all  similar. 
In  the  few  larger  plantations  labor  is  so  cheap 
that  the  introduction  of  modern  farming  methods 
would  be  of  doubtful  utility.  The  church  lands 
are  cultivated  by  native  tenants,  and  include  the 
best  and  richest  fields  in  the  Philippines.  The 
bounty  of  nature  is  so  unspaiing  and  abundant 
that  little  is  left  for  man  to  do  but  to  reap  the 
harvest  prepared  for  him.  The  rains  plow  and 
the  winds  sow  his  fields.  If  American  capital- 
ists would  invest  mon(?y  enough  in  the  islands 
to  control  the  output  of  one  of  the  principal 
products,  large  r(?turns  would  be  secured.  The 
Philippine  Islands  are  a  rich  field  for  exploit- 
ation by  a  gigantic  trust,  but  their  richness  in 
fertility  and  production  is  not  for  the  masses  of 
our  people. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  building 
of  railroads  through  the  Philippines  would  great- 
ly facilitate  their  development.     As  applied  to 
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Luzon  alone  the  suggestion  is  true.  If  a  rail- 
road should  be  built  from  the  north  and  south 
of  Luzon  into  and  from  Manila,  it  would  double 
the  population  of  that  city  and  increase  its  ex- 
port trade  to  a  paying  extent.  It  would  have  a 
still  greater  influence  in  the  pacification  and 
civilization  of  the  people.  They  would  become 
familiarized  with  one  another  and  with  ourselves. 
It  would  accustom  them  to  the  spread  of  mod- 
ern ideas  and  result  in  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Spheres  of  foreign  influence  in 
China  are  scarcely  more  than  lines  of  railroad, 
building  and  proposed.  The  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines are  divided  into  tribes,  knowing  little  of 
one  another  and  usually  living  in  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality.  Under  the  Spanish  regime  tlie  north- 
ern islanders  were  sent  to  southern  garrisons, 
while  the  southern  tribes  were  impressed  into 
service  in  the  north.  The  immediate  effect  of  a 
trans-insular  railroad  would  be  to  lessen  the  feel- 
ing of  tribal  hostility  and  avoid  the  ever-present 
danger  of  internal  warfare.  The  other  islands 
are  too  small  for  the  introduction  of  railroads. 

A  discussion  of  the  colonization  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  a  misstatement  of  terms.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  colonize  the  Philippines 
even  if  suqJi  a  desire  was  manifest.  Their  cli- 
mate is  so  entirely  unlike  anything  experienced 
in  this  country  that  the  cost  in  life  attending  any 


such  effort  would  be  appalling.  The  humidity 
caused  by  the  heavy  rainfall  makes  the  heat  ter- 
rific. The  only  difference  between  their  winter 
and  summer  is  a  few  degrees  in  the  temperature 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  this  relief  is  felt  only  at  night.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  plagues 
and  pestilence  are  prevalent  in  the  islands,  be- 
cause they  are  remarkably  free  from  such 
scourges.  The  effect  of  the  climate  is  to  wear 
away  by  degrees  the  vitality  of  persons  from 
northern  regions  and  to  impair  their  strength. 
Its  effect  was  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Manila,  where,  in  spite  of  the  best 
weather  of  the  year,  15  per  cent,  of  the  troops 
were  entirely  unfit  for  duty.  The  number  of 
Europeans  residing  in  the  Philippines  is  not  to 
exceed  500,  and  most  of  them  lived  at  Hong 
Kong  or  Singapore  before  going  to  Manila,  Sci- 
entific sanitation  will  appreciably  diminish  the 
death-rate,  but  it  cannot  overcome  the  evils  of 
the  climate. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  some  of  the  ma- 
terial problems  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people.  We  are  urged  to  retain 
them  as  a  stepping-stone  to  China.  A  study  of 
trade  conditions  in  the  East  will  qonvince  one 
that  the  dismemberment  of  China  may  loos( 
industrial  scourge  upon  the  civilized  world. 


AMERICAN   AND   "MALAY"    IN    HAWAII. 


BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


IT  has  never  been  the  habit  of  the  red-blooded, 
masterful  Yankee  race  to  shrink  from  either 
duties  or  opportunities  because  they  were  new  or 
strange,  but  the  duties  and  opportunities  which 
confront  us  in  the  Philippines  are  not  so  new  or 
so  strange  as  some  of  us  have  been  persuaded  to 
imagine. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  has  lately  shown 
that  without  a  full  realization  of  it  the  United 
States  has  been  a  world  power  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  just  as  easily  susceptible  of  proof 
that  the  United  States  has  been  a  protecting  and 
a  colonizing  power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  three- 
quarters  of  that  period.  By  an  odd  irony  of  fate 
it  was  conservative  Boston,  the  home  of  our 
latter-day  ♦*  An ti- Imperialist  League,'*  which 
sent  out  the  first  band  of  American  *  *  imperial- 
ists "  into  that  distant  sea.  They  were  the  little 
group  of  Yankee  missionaries  who  landed  on  the 
shores  of   Hawaii  just  seventy-nine  years  ago 


this  spring.  Their  purpose  was  as  fixed  and 
•resolute  as  that  with  which  two  hundred  years 
before  another  band  of  <•  imperialists "  had 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  had  gone  to 
stay  ;  there  were  to  be  no  backward  steps  ;  the 
fair  land  before  them  was  to  be  won  for  Chris- 
tianity and  for  civilization. 

There  and  then,  in  a  humble  way,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1820^  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
most  successful  exa/nple  of  the  conversion  of  a 
savage  archipelago  into  a  peaceful,  prosperous 
Christian  community  which  the  modern  world 
has  seen.  Everywhere  else,  in  the  East  Indies 
or  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  white  man  has 
planted  his  foot,  the  aboriginal  race  has  fallen 
under  one  or  the  other  of  the  grim  alternatives, 
abject  vassalage  or  extermination.  In  Hawaii 
American  influence  has  been  absolutely  dominant 
from  the  very  first,  but  it  has  been  the  peaceful 
influence  of  the  Bible,  the  spelling-book,  and 
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commerce.  The  earliest  American  pioneers  wore 
only  a  few  score  of  men  and  women  among  un- 
counted thousands  of  the  fierce  barbarians  who 
had  massacred  (>aptain  (/ook  and  his  comrades. 
There  is  nothing  more  marvelous  in  the  history 
of  colonization  than  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
whi(!h  these  New  En^landers  won  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Hawaiian  race  and  established, 
witli  the  help  of  only  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
ship  of  war,  a  moral  supremacy  which  from  that 
day  to  this  has  never  been  s(u*iously  challenged. 
The  Americans  had  not  been  on  the  island  two 
years  before  tlui  chiefs  themselves  w(n'e  organ- 
izing schools  for  the  instruction  of  young  and 
old  in  the  tenets  of  ('hristianity.  In  1822  the 
first  Hawaiian  spelling-book  was  published.  In 
1831  a  native  seminary  was  foun<led.  The  code 
of  1840  requirtid  that  a  school  be  established 
"  wherever  fifteen  or  more  children  suitable  to 
attend  school  live  close  together."  In  1843  tlie 
work  of  education  in  Hawaii  had  developed  so 
far  that  it  was  made  a  regular  department  of  the 
government  in  charge  of  a  cabinet  minister. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  among  a  race 
of  people  who  until  the  Americans  came  were 
intractable  pagans,  given  over  to  bloody  wars, 
wild  superstitions,  and  gross  idolatry.     It  must 

t^be  assumed  that  because  the  modern  Hawaii - 
8  are  docile  and  gentle  their  savage  ancestors 
were  weak  and  effeminate.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  formidable  warriors  of  precisely  the 
same  Malayo-Folynesian  stock  which  includes 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  and  the  bulk  of  the 
present  population  of  the  Philippines.  Thus  the 
Malay  is  not  such  an  untried  problem  to  the 
American  as  the  opponents  of  so-called  <  *  impe- 
rialism "  would  have  us  believe.  The  American 
has  met  the  Malay  in  Hawaii.  He  has  lived 
with  him  and  worked  with  liim  there  for  sev- 
enty-nine years,  and  he  has  done  what  neither 
Englishman  has  done  in  Maoriland,  nor  French- 
man in  Tahiti,  nor  German  in  the  Marshalls, 
nor  Spaniard  in  Luzon — he  has  not  only  tamed 
liis  savage  neighbor,  but  won  liirn  over  to  the 
faith  and  the  ways  of  Western  civilization. 

As  far  back  as  1 85 1  the  native  monarchy  had  be- 
come so  completely  conquered  by  the  frank,  fair, 
tactful  measures  of  the  American  residents  that 
on  its  own  initiative  it  sought  the  formal  absorp- 
tion of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States.  Ever  since 
1820  the  Washington  Government  had  main- 
tained a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  islands. 
In  1851  this  was  formally  proclaimed  by  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  who  crushed  the 
covetous  designs  of  both  England  and  France  by 
two  or  three  of  his  majestic  sentences.  *  *  The  Ha- 
waiian Islands  are  ten  times  nearer  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,"  he 


said.  **  Five-sixths  of  all  tlieir  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  with  the  United  States,  and  these 
considerations,  together  with  others  of  a  more 
general  (;haracter,  have  fixed  the  coui^se  which 
tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  will  pur- 
sue in  regard  to  them."  It  *'can  never  consent 
to  see  those  islands  taken  possession  of  by  either 
of  the  gr(»at  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  nor 
can  it  consent  that  demands  manifestly  unjust 
and  derogatory  and  inconsistent  with  bona  fide 
independence  shall  be  enforced  against  tliat  gov- 
ernment." Ever  since  then  it  has  been  only  a 
question  of  time  that  Hawaii  would  become  an 
American  possession  in  name  as  it  long  liad  been 
in  fact.  The  plum  was  ripe  ;  it  was  sure  to  fall 
at  the  proper  opportunity. 

Hawaii  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
tremendous  potency  of  American  evangelization. 
So  it  unquestionably  is,  but  it  is  a  most  significant 
and  vital  fact  that  the  missionary,  the  teacher, 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant  all 
worked  hand  in  hand.  The  triumphant  Ameri- 
canizing of  these  isles  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the 
thorough,  practical  co6peration  of  these  five 
factors.  Substantially  all  of  the  Hawaiian 
natives  are  now  and  long  have  been  at  least 
nominal  Christians.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
sistent, devout  believers.  Thev  have  Amierican 
schools  where  the  English  language  is  exclusively 
taught,  American  seminaries,  and  an  American 
college.  The  Hon.  William  R.  Castle,  ex-min- 
ister to  Washington,  says  that  the  educated 
descendants  of  Malay  pagans  vote  as  intelligently 
as  citizens  of  New  England,  and  that  among 
Hawaii's  own  people  there  is  as  little  illiteracy  as 
there  is  in  Massachusetts. 

With  the  Christianizing  of  the  islands  has 
come  an  amazing  growth  in  material  prosperity. 
From  the  outset  the  American  guardians  of 
Hawaii  have  fed  the  bodies  of  their  people  as 
carefully  as  they  have  fed  their  souls.  To  this 
day  the  Hawaiian  natives  are  habitually  given 
the  preference  as  laborers.  But  they  are  not  all 
men  of  work.  They  have  their  tradesmen  and 
teachers  and  clergymen.  They  are  no  mere 
vassal  race.  They  are  not  prolific  ;  they  do  not 
increase  in  numbers.  But  they  own  property  on 
which  in  1897  they  were  assessed  taxes  almost 
equal  in  amount  to  those  paid  by  individual 
American  and  European  taxpayers.  The  native 
Hawaiians  are  now  less  than  a  third  of  Hawaii's 
total  pojnilation,  l.)ut  they  are  apparently  an  im- 
portant element  in  point  of  wealth,  as  they  are 
an  appreciable  factor  in  the  government.  The 
first  House  of  Ke})resentatives  under  the  repub- 
lic, which  formally  indorsed  the  successful  re- 
quest for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  was 
a  house  which  had  a  native  Hawaiian  Speaker 
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and  a  native  Hawaiian  majority  in  its  member- 
ship. 

Contrast  this  with  the  condition  of  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  or  of  the  Filipinos  of  Luzon  or 
Panay,  and  ask  what  white  race  on  the  basis  of 
fair  treatment  of  its  "  Malays"  and  proven  apti- 
tude for  governing  them  has  the  best  right  to 
guide  the  development  of  the  Philippines  ! 

The  Yankee  talent  for  practical  affairs  shines 
with  more  brilliant  luster  nowhere  than  in  the 
commercial  evolution  of  Hawaii.  Our  Pacific 
colony  has  actually  seen  its  trade  multiply  more 
than  fivefold  since  the  reciprocity  policy  was 
adopted  in  1875.  This  is  vividly  shown  in  the 
Hawaiian  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for 
1876.  for  1886,  and  for  1896  and  1897  : 

Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1876 $1,811,770  $2,241,041 

1886 4,877,738  10,565,886 

1896 6,036,552  15,515,230 

1897 7,682,628  16,021,775 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  this  Malayo- 
Polynesian  archipelago  under  American  control 
has  become  one  of  the  most  productive  areas 
beneath  the  sun.  Natural  conditions  in  Hawaii 
are  not  widely  different  from  those  of  the  West 
Indian  island  of  Jamaica,  which,  however,  has 
the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  rich  markets  of 
both  Europe  and  America.  In  1893,  before  the 
West  India  cane  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
bounty -fed  beet-sugar  of  continental  Europe, 
Jamaica,  with  a  population  of  640,000,  had  ex- 
ports of  $10,378,445  and  imports  of  $10,788,- 
970 — a  total  of  $21,167,415.  Hawaii,  with  a 
population  of  about  109,000,  in  the  last  year  of 
normal  prosperity  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able had  exports  of  $16,021,775  and  imports  of 
$7,682,628— a  total  of  $23,704,403.  In  other 
words,  with  a  population  about  one- sixth  as  large 
the  American  colony  has  a  greater  volume  of 
external  trade  than  the  British  colony.  The 
commerce  per  capita  for  the  American  colony  is 
$217.47  ;  for  the  British  colony  only  $33.07. 
The  Americans  have  been  in  Hawaii  for  seventy- 
nine  years  ;  the  British  in  Jamaica  for  two 
hundred. 

As  illuminating  that  oft -disputed  maxim  that 
<*  Trade  follows  the  flag,"  it  may  be  added  that 
no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  Hawaiian  commerce 
is  with  the  United  States,  and  that  80  per  cent, 
of  it  is  carried  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
American  ships  and  steamers.  Our  total  trade 
with  our  Pacific  outpost  and  its  109,000  inhabit- 
ants scattered  over  an  area  as  large  as  Massa- 
chusetts is  greater  than  our  trade  with  all  Cen- 
tral America.     It  is  greater  than  our  whole  trade 


with  Spain.  It  is  three  times  our  trade  with 
Norway  and  Sweden,  twice  our  trade  with  Aus- 
tria with  its  41,000,000  people,  and  twice  our 
trade  with  Russia  with  its  130,000,000.  It  is 
as  great  as  our  trade  with  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  combined. 

One  indictment  brought  against  President 
McKinley's  policy  of  benevolent  intervention  in 
the  Philippines  is  that  Americans  are  utterly 
without  experience  in  the  control  of  Oriental 
races.  But  the  traveler  who  steps  ashore  at 
Honolulu  finds  a  town  as  polyglot  as  Manila  and 
yet  unmistakably  American  in  its  characteristics. 
It  is  about  as  large  as  the  old  city  of  Salem, 
Mass.  Honolulu  has  fourteen  churclies,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  three  or  four  news- 
papers, lodges  of  the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellow,  and 
other  orders,  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  a  camp  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  asy- 
lums for  the  poor,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  in- 
sane, a  railroad,  electric  lights,  telephones,  pub- 
lic parks  and  public  baths,  and  a  compulsory 
system  of  education.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  thor 
oughly  modern  community,  created  out  of  the 
most  incongruous  elements  of  population  that  are 
gathered  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  By 
the  last  census — that  of  1896 — Hawaii's  109,020 
inhabitants  are  divided  in  race  stocks  as  follows  : 

Hawaiians 31,019 

Part  Hawaiians 8,485 

Americans 3,086 

British 2,250 

Germans 1,432 

Scandinayians 378 

French 101 

Portuguese 15,191 

Other  Europeans 600 

Chinese 21,616 

Japanese 24,407 

South  Sea  Islanders 455 

Total 109,020 

Four- fifths  of  this  motley  population  is  com- 
posed of  either  Malayo- Polynesians  or  Asiatics, 
the  chief  race  elements  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Americans  in  Hawaii  number  all  told  only  3,086, 
or  less  than  3  per  cent.  This  little  handful  has 
controlled  Hawaii  and  controls  it  to-day,  not  by 
force  of  arms,  but  by  force  of  character.  Hawaii 
is  American  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men 
of  our  race  who  went  there  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  and  their  successors  have  proven 
through  all  these  years  of  free  and  fair  compe- 
tition that  they  were  the  wisest,  the  ablest,  and 
the  strongest  counselors  and  leaders  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  strangely  mingled  people  of  this 
ocean  realm.  It  has  simply  been  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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CUBA  AND  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

IN  tlie  North  Ainerican  Review  for  March  Mr. 
(■harlos  A.  Crampton  writes  on  **Tlio  Op- 
portunity of  the  Sugar-Cane  Industry,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  changed  situation  in  the 
West  Indies,  seeking  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  the  tropical  sugar-cane  inchistry 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  successful  colo- 
nial expansion. 

This  writer  sliows  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  tlie  United  States  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  sugar  among  the  nations, 
absorbing  more  than  two  million  of  the  seven 
million  tons  whicli  make  up  the  world's  total  pro- 
duction. P^or  this  food  product  we  annually  send 
abroad  more  than  eighty  million  dollars — the 
largest  single  item  in  our  list  of  foreign  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  islands  wrested 
from  Spain  in  the  late  war  collectively  furnish 
about  one- half  of  the  total  cane-sugar  product  of 
the  world. 

* '  The  inference  is  obvious,  and  the  bearing  of 
those  facts  upon  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion must  be  plain  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  national 
economy.  The  commodity  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  new  possessions  ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
colonies  to  the  point  of  supplying  our  needs,  and 
the  entire  amount  of  our  expenditure  for  this 
food  product,  instead  of  going  to  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  France,  as  at  present,  will  flow  into 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  bringing 
back  the  equivalent  in  trade  for  our  exports.". 

THE  BKKT  HAS  A  TEMPORARY  ADVANTAGE. 

Mr.  Crampton  admits  that  at  present  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  world's  consumption  of  sugar 
is  obtained  from  the  beet- root,  and  that  both  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  beet  culture 
and  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  have  enormously  increased 
the  product,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artificial  stim- 
ulation afforded  by  government  bounties.  No 
such  progress  has  been  made  in  tlu^  manufacture 
of  cane-sugar.  Yet  the  writer  contends  that  the 
cane  is  '  *  infinitely  superior  to  the  IxH^t  as  a  sugar- 
producing  plant,  from  both  an  agricultural  and  a 
manufacturing  standpoint,  even  in  its  present 
undeveloped  condition.  It  can  be  grown  at  less 
expense  under  the  proper  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  sugar  content  can  be  obtained  at  a  smaller 
cost  of  manufacture ;  and  while  the  beet  has, 


probably,  almost  reached  the  climax  of  its  de- 
velopment, the  margin  of  possibility  in  the  case 
of  the  cane  is  wide  and  inviting.  By  the  expend- 
iture upon  it  of  one-tenth  of  the  study  and 
energy  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  beet,  the  cane  would  soon  overtake  and 
outstrip  its  pudgy  rival  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 

"The  beet  owes  its  present  success  solely  to 
the  fact  of  its  being  grown  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, where  the  talents  and  enterprise  of  an 
energetic  race  can  be  applied  to  the  problem 
of  its  improvement.  When  the  ingenuity  and 
*  push  '  of  the  American  nation  are  added  to  the 
natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  tropical 
plant,  there  will  be  formed  a  combination  which 
will  indeed  prove  <  hard  to  beat. '  Some  hint  of 
what  we  may  accomplish  when  we  turn  our  hand 
to  sugar-cane  culture  may  be  found  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  where  the  yield,  both  in  tons  per 
acre  and  pounds  per  ton,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  cane-growing  country.  In  Louisiana,  like- 
wise, the  results  achieved  are  remarkable  in  many 
respects  when  the  great  obstacle  of  climate  is 
taken  into  consideration." 

The  report  of  the  British  consul-general  at 
Havana  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  growing  of 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  have  in  years 
past  been  exceedingly  profitable  industries  in 
Cuba,  and  throughout  his  article  Mr.  Crampton 
assumes  that  Cuba  is  at  least  a  <<  potential  pos- 
session "  of  the  United  States. 

HOW    TO    RESTORE    THE    INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Crampton  makes  two  practical  suggestions 
by  which  the  rehabilitation  of  the  cane-sugar  in- 
dustry may  be  brought  about : 

*  *  The  first  and  foremost  step  should  be  the 
granting  of  some  measure  of  protection  to  colo- 
nial sugar,  in  the  shape  of  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  its  importation.  This  is  absolutely 
essential  to  any  scheme  of  development,  and 
must  not  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  political,  and  therefore  artificial,  aid.  Fire 
must  be  fought  with  lire,  and  sugar  has  been 
entangled  with  politics  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Napoleon  down  to  the  j)resent  day.  It  is  from 
her  inability  to  adopt  such  mothods,  on  account 
of  her  free-trade  policy,  that  England's  sugar- 
producing  colonit's  have  fared  so  ill,  as  evidenced 
by  Jamaica's  half- expressed  threat  to  knock  at 
our  portals  for  admission.  "We  have  already 
made  the  precedent  in  recent  tariff  acts  by  dis- 
criminating against  bounty-fed  sugar.  This  is 
the  thorn  which  is  rankling  in  Germany's  sidei 
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and  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
her  unfriendly  attitude  toward  us  of  late  years. 
Cane-sugar  already  enjoys  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  discriminating  section  of  the  present 
tariff  just  mentioned,  by  virtue  of  which  beet- 
sugar  pays  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  bounty 
it  has  received  from  the  country  of  production. 
An  additional  protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  co- 
lonial differential  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  a 
limited  period,  would  be  no  more  than  fair  for 
the  new  possessions,  and  would  still  leave  an 
ample  margin  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
growers  in  our  own  country.  Hawaii  should,  of 
course,  be  placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  colonies. 

*  *  Next  in  importance  comes  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  each  of 
the  colonies,  to  study  the  special  problems  of  soil, 
climate,  and  cultivation  presented  there,  and  all 
to  combine  in  the  scientific  improvement  of  the 
plant.  Local  conditions,  pertaining  to  the  cost 
of  labor  and  of  land,  density  of  population, 
transportation  facilities,  etc.,  will  determine  the 
best  plan  to  pursue  in  each  case  ;  whether  the 
wholesale  agricultural  methods  of  the  West  shall 
be  used  to  produce  a  heavy  yield  at  a  low  cost, 
or  whether  the  careful  and  painstaking  methods 
of  Europe,  with  the  practical  divorce  of  the 
grower  and  manufacturer,  would  give  best  re- 
sults in  the  end  ;  but  many  other  questions  of 
development  can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  results  obtained  under  diverse 
conditions.  If  the  initiatory  assistance  of  the 
Government  be  given  to  the  extent  indicated 
above,  a  half  cent  difference  in  duty  and  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
the  further  solution  of  the  problem  may  safely 
be  left  to  American  capital  and  enterprise.  The 
talent  for  invention,  which  seems  to  be  the 
birthright  of  the  American  manufacturer,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  overcome  in  time  the  tempo- 
rary handicap  which  the  careful  and  economic- 
al methods  of  the  beet  technologist  have  given 
him." 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  CUBA. 

IN  the  Catholic  World  for  March  there  is  a 
candid  presentation  of  the  problem  of  Cuban 
reconstruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

In  reviewing  the  Spanish  administration  of 
Cuba  the  writer  attempts  no  apology  for  the 
many  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  but  shows  that,  in  the  early  days  at 
least,  the  religious  orders  labored  for  the  good 
of  the  native  population. 

<<The  pious  and  learned  Las  Casas,"  an  in- 


mate of  a  Dominican  monastery  in  Haiti,  ac- 
companied the  Spanish  expedition  that  accom- 
plished the  subjection  of  Cuba  in  1511. 

''  He  was  present  with  the  Spanish  freebooters 
when  the  unfortunate  natives  were  defeated  at 
Caonao  and  massacred  by  thousands.  Las  Casas 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  control  the  conquer- 
ors, but  was  unable  to  stop  the  carnage. 

* '  Very  soon  alter  the  conquest  large  numbers 
of  missionaries  came  to  the  island,  prmcipally 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  They  obtamed 
large  grants  of  land,  and  priories  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points.  The  monks  were  loved 
and  revered  by  the  people,  whom  they  befriend- 
ed by  every  means  m  their  power.  The  Do- 
minican friars  did  much  for  the  slaves,  Intlian 
and  negro.  Wherever  possible  they  procured 
their  emancipation,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  re- 
dressed their  grievances  where  they  were  unable 
to  procure  their  freedom. 

'*  There  were  also  many  convents  founded, 
where  nuns  from  the  best  families  of  Spain  edu- 
cated the  daughters  of  the  wealthy  and  instituted 
primary  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Las  Casas  established  himself  in  Cuba  and  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  the  service  of  the 
Indians.  He  at  first  permitted  himself  to  be 
appointed  to  one  of  the  divisions  (reparlieviento) 
parceled  out  among  the  Spaniards,  with  its  allot- 
ment of  slaves  ;  but  soon  recognizing  the  iniqui 
tons  character  of  the  transaction,  he  refused  to 
remain  longer  in  such  a  position,  and  exerted 
himself  during  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  succor 
of  these  unfortunates.  He  made  repeated  voy- 
ages to  Spain  to  obtain  protection  for  them,  and 
interested  in  their  misfortunes  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  sent  three  companions  with  Las  Casas  to 
labor  among  them." 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Spaniards  who  were 
to  exercise  authority  in  Cuba  proved  to  be  far 
less  humane  or  generous  than  Las  Casas.  The 
Catholic  World  writer  says  that  they  were  essen- 
tially adventurers  and  only  nominally  Catholics. 
**  Their  quest  was  primarily  for  gold,  and  only 
incidentally,  if  at  all,  were  they  concerned  for 
human  souls." 

**  The  Inquisition  was  established  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  nominally  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  among  the  natives  and  negroes,  but,  like 
many  other  benevolent  designs,  was  directed  to 
very  different  ends.  It  was  afterward  used  to 
intimidate  rebellious  colonists  and  to  punish  po- 
litical offenders.  From  the  middle  of  the  seven 
teenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
archives  of  the  Inquisition  are  crowded  with 
charges  against  native  Spaniards  which  were 
really  grounded  in  political  animosity  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religion." 
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*'  C'oining  later  to  the  island,  the  Jesuits  have 
labored  faithfully  in  Cuba.  They  have?  estab- 
lished colleges  in  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santiago, 
and  Puerto  Principe.  The  Lazarist  Fathers  have 
at  least  one  monastery,  and  one  in  the  neighbor- 
ing island,  Porto  Rico.  The  clergy  are  as  a  rule 
excellent  gentlemen,  but  seem  to  have  lost  their 
hold  to  some  ext(»nt  upon  the  native  j)eople. 
They  are  part  of  the  Spanish  establishment  and 
wedded  to  the  i<lea  of  tlui  union  of  ('hurch  and 
state.  Here  is  the  truth  in  a  nutsh(»ll.  Though 
there  are  in  ('u}>a  numbers  of  churches  and  many 
learned  and  estimable  pri(»sts  and  bishops,  the 
clergy  are  not  regarded  with  tluj  respect  and 
affection  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  own 
country.  The  Cul)ans,  with  tiie  ardent  temper- 
ament of  their  tropic  clime,  their  sunny,  light- 
lu^arted  disposition,  and  an  innate  love  of  light 
and  color,  rcigard  with  more  approval  the  gor- 
geous ceremonial  of  the  Church  and  her  frequent 
festa  than  her  moral  and  religious  training.  For 
these  differences  we  must  sec^k  the  cause  in  the 
second  of  the  two  evils  mentioned  as  having  been 
imposed  by  Spain  on  her  colonies — the  appoint- 
ment to  episcopal  sees  and  other  benefices  of 
foreigners,  alien  in  sentiment  to  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  to  minister,  and  chosen,  often, 
not  for  their  piety,  learning,  or  other  priestly 
qualifications,  but  through  political  or  family 
influence,  tlirough  blind  favoritism  or  partisan 
feeling.  So  appointed  through  the  power  of 
the  crown,  they  must,  if  they  would  retain  their 
seats,  prove  themselves  stanch  advocates  of  the 
measures  of  government,  however  repugnant  to 
their  people  these  measures  may  be.  Between 
such  a  pastor  and  such  a  flock  there  can  be  no 
sympathy,  and  a  pastor  at  variance  with  his 
flock  can  wield  no  influence  for  good." 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  four  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule  in  ('uba  a  Cuban  bishop  was  never 
appointed,  that  while  the  diocese  of  Havana  em- 
braces one  hundred  and  forty -four  parishes,  there 
are  but  twenty -two  pastors  of  Cuban  birth,  and 
that  no  prominent  position  is  held  by  a  Cuban 
priest.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  such  a 
state  of  things,  existing  for  centuries,  ^  <  must 
have  destroyed  the  vitality  of  religion,  though 
its  outward  forms  have  been  maintained." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PROPERTY. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  property 
held  by  the  Church  establishment  in  Cuba,  this 
writer  holds  : 

*<  The  law  and  the  Constitution  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  prohibit  the  interference  in  any  way 
in  religious  matters  unless  these  matters  infringe 


upon  the  rights  of  private  citizens  or  public  prop- 
erty. To  nigard  churches  and  church  property 
as  anything  but  religious  matters  is  simply  a  con- 
tradiction of  t(;rms.  They  were,  during  Spanish 
occupation,  held  by  governm(Hit,  but  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  a  Catholic  people.  The  means 
for  their  erection  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  a 
Catholic  laity,  and  on  the  resignation  by  govern- 
ment of  all  claim  the  property  should  revert  tu 
those  by  whom  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  con- 
tributed. The  plan  pursued  in  many  dioceses 
of  Airuirica  is  to  incorporate  a  board  of  trustees 
and  transfer  to  this  board,  by  legal  title,  all  such 
properties  and  endowments  as  have  been  used 
for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  (Jhurch.  These  parties  being 
already  in  possession  and  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  the 
proj)erty,  could  then,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  dehigate,  reorganize  the  establishment  upon 
American  principles." 


AMERICAN  RULE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  has  two  articles  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  America's  government  of  her  new 
dependencies.  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  considers 
especially  the  constitutional  questions  involved, 
arriving  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

<  M .  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  terminate  the 
military  government  of  the  President  in  our  new 
possessions,  but  should  give  ourselves  ample 
time  to  consider  and  detennine  the  question  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  them 
for  self-government,  as  to  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  have  a  colonial  em- 
pire, and  as  to  the  necessary  international  rela- 
tions involved  therein. 

* '  2 .  We  should  allow  these  peoples,  if  they  show 
fair  capacity  for  self-government,  to  eatablish 
governments  for  themselves,  and  when  thej  shall 
have  done  so  we  should  withdraw  the  miUtftry 
power  of  the  United  States. 

<*  3.  In  case  no  such  political  capacity  should, 
after  a  reasonable  period,  be  manifested,  and  in 
case  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  show 
in  some  deliberate  and  unmistakable  way  their 
will  to  have  a  colonial  empire,  we  should  try 
territorial  rule  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  under  the  limitations  which  the  Constita- 
tion  imposes  upon  that  Government  in  behalf  of 
civil  liberty. 

<<4.  In  case  limited  civil  government  should 
prove  a  failure,  we  should  so  amend  the  Constitn- 
tion  as  to  permit  the  national  Gk>venunfli&t  to  ez* 
ercise  absolute,  or  more  absolute,  civil  authority 
in  certain  parts  of  our  domain. 
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**0n  the  other  hand,  under  no  circumstances 
that  I  can  imagine  connected  with  this  question, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  no  ends,  however 
profitable  and  desirable  they  may  appear,  is  the 
infraction  of  our  present  Constitution  to  be  ad- 
vised or  tolerated.  I  do  not  worship  the  Con- 
stitution, as  many  Americans  have  done.  1 
think  it  has  many  faults.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Constitution  is  the  Union  or  that  the  Union 
has  no  existence  and  can  have  none  without  it. 
And  I  believe  that  '  man  is  more  than  con- 
stitutions.' But  I  do  think  that  our  Constitution 
is  by  far  the  best  instrument  of  government  and 
of  liberty  which  the  brain  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised. I  do  think  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
great  legal  bond  of  the  Union,  and  that  its  in- 
fraction would  give  such  play  to  the  centrifugal 
forces  in  our  body  politic  as  to  threaten  dis- 
solution. And  I  do  not  think  that  man  is  much 
without  constitutions  and  institutions." 

THE    ♦*  PROTECTORATE  "    IDEA. 

Prof.  Ernst  Freund  discusses  still  another 
proposition — namely,  the  establishment  of  an 
American  <<  protectorate "  over  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico.  His  use  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  a  nation's  government  of  territory  over  which 
she  already  has  full  sovereignty  is  certainly 
novel.  He  admits  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  * '  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  that  is 
not  to  form  part  of  the  United  States,"  but  since 
the  Constitution  ' '  does  not  prevent  any  form  of 
international  or  quasi-international  connection  or 
relation  that  may  be  devised  by  the  exigencies  of 
policy,"  he  holds  that  a  protectorate,  as  the  most 
flexible  of  these  forms,  would  be  at  the  same 
time  the  most  serviceable. 

For  the  purposes  of  Professor  Freund's  argu- 
ment, then,  we  are  to  conceive  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  as  standing  in  "  quasi- inter- 
national "  relations  to  the  United  States.  He 
cites  as  a  precedent  the  joint  protectorate  of 
Samoa  maintained  for  the  past  ten  years  by 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
He  also  holds  that  the  relation  of  the  United 
•States  to  its  Indian  wards  has  been  in  principle 
a  protectorate,  and  that  there  is  nothing  m  this 
modified  control  inconsistent  with  the  federal 
Constitution,  though  he  would  not  recommend 
our  Indian  policy  as  a  model  to  be  followed  in 
future  protectorates. 

**  There  is  one  feature  of  the  protectorate 
policy  with  which  we  are  very  familiar  :  I  refer 
to  international  responsibility  without  the  power 
of  direct  government.  This  is  the  status  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  several  States. 
We  have  practically,  if  not  formally,  recognized 


our  liability  to  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
murder  of  Italian  subjects  by  a  mob  in  New 
Orleans,  and  yet  there  is  no  federal  legislation 
which  would  enable  the  federal  Government  to 
punish  such  crimes.  Tlie  United  States  would 
probably  feel  much  less  delicacy  in  dealing  with 
the  Philippines  to  procure  the  necessary  relief 
than  it  would  feel  in  dealing  with  one  of  the 
States.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit  that 
this  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  protectorate 
which  would  not  be  found  in  direct  government. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

' '  I  can  see  no  obstacle  to  at  least  the  experi- 
mental establishment  of  protectorates  over  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico  presents 
more  favorable  conditions  than  Cuba  ;  and  with 
regard  to  Cuba  we  are  pledged  to  a  policy  which 
in  its  practical  execution  will  for  many  years 
amount  to  a  protectorate.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  incapable  of  self- 
government  ;  and  if  we  have  in  mind  a  govern- 
ment answering  to  the  highest  requirements,  this 
may  be  a  correct  view.  But  the  government  of 
a  country  can  never  rise  very  much  superioi  to 
its  civilization  ;  and  that  self-government  in  the 
Philippines  may  leave  something  or  much  to  be 
desired  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  it. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  great  many  uncivi- 
lized or  semi -civilized  local  communities  have 
from  immemorial  times  practiced  some  form  of 
self-government  suited  and  adequate  to  their 
needs.  The  Spaniards  found  such  local  gov- 
ernment when  they  came  to  the  Philippines,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  local  communities  are 
administered  by  native  oflBcials  nominated  by 
electors  taken  from  the  native  population.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  more  savage  tribes,  the 
Spanish  Government  has  been  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize the  rule  of  native  chiefs  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  nominal  allegiance.  The  Dutch  have  had 
to  adopt  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
more  independent  tribes  of  Sumatra  and  other 
islands.  As  regards  the  general  government  of 
the  entire  Philippine  group,  we  know  that  there 
is  a  native  party  claiming  ability  to  govern  it, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  successful  working 
of  a  native  government  would  be  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  existence  of  a  protectorate  which 
would  prevent  gross  misrule  and  assure  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  For  this 
purpose  the  presence  of  American  warships 
would  be  of  considerable  effect,  and  should  it 
be  deemed  advisable,  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  enlistment  of  native  troops  under  the 
command  of  American  oflBcers — a  course  for 
which  precedents  could  be  found  in  other  pro 
tectorates. 
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*  *  So  far  as  the  interests  of  American  citizens 
in  the  islands  are  concerned,  they  could  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  privileges  of  extra-terri- 
toriality  similar  to  those  accorded  to  Englishmen 
in  the  native  states  of  India.  Our  political  su- 
premacy as  against  other  nations  would  be  amply 
secuirod.  Our  commercial  policy  could  be  shaped 
with  a  freedom  imj)()ssible  under  our  domestic 
laws.  Any  course  of  conduct  in  internal  gov- 
ernment which  we  should  deem  vital  to  our  in- 
terests could  be  secured  through  proper  influence 
and  *  advice,'  and  a  number  of  points  would  un- 
doubtedly be  settled  from  the  beginning  by 
stipulations  attending  tlie  setting  up  of  the  na- 
tive governments.  In  all  respects,  our  hands 
would  be  freer  and  our  policy  could  be  more 
flexible  than  if  everything  were  controlled  by 
Congressional  legislation  umler  constitutional 
limitations." 

Our  Administrative  Capability. 

In  the  March  Forum  President  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
writing  on  tlie  subject  of  * '  Colonies  and  Other 
Dependencies,"  views  the  question  of  our  occu- 
pation of  insular  territory  as  one  to»be  determined 
simply  by  considerations  of  national  policy,  and 
not  at  all  as  an  issue  in  constitutional  law. 

As  a  deduction  from  England's  experience  as 
a  colonial  power  President  Adams  insists  that  we 
must  organize  a  civil  service  in  our  distant  pos- 
sessions based  exclusively  on  meflt,  and  that 
high  salaries  must  be  paid,  at  least  in  all  the 
more  responsible  posts  ;  for  if  we  do  not  raise 
the  character  of  the  service  far  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  peculation  we  can  hope  for  no  large 
success. 

**The  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
that  in  recent  times  no  British  civil  officer,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  provinces,  has  been  accused 
by  friend  or  foe  of  using  his  position  for  his  own 
benefit,  is  a  most  extraordinary  tribute  to  the 
British  system,  and  is  all  the  more  remarka 
ble  because  it  is  well  known  that  provincial 
governments  have  always  presented  peculiar 
temptations.  If  we  are  to  take  our  lessons  from 
success  rather  than  from  failure,  we  must  un- 
hesitatingly adopt  three  fundamental  principles 
in  the  organization  of  our  service.  We  must 
pay  salaries  high  enough  to  attract  ability  and 
integrity  into  the  service  ;  we  must  have  a 
tenure  of  office  that  is  not  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  changes  at  home  ;  and  we 
must  have  a  system  of  admission  to  the  service 
and  of  promotion  after  the  service  has  been 
entered  strictly  dependent  upon  a  judiciously 
prepared  system  of  examinations.  If  this  method 
.should  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why 


we  should  not  be  able  to  build  up  an  efficient  and 
incorruptible  civil  service.  To  admit  the  im* 
possibility  of  such  would  be  to  admit  that  we 
are  better  fitted  for  the  affairs  of  war  than  for 
those  of  peace. 

**  We  iiave  not  been  accustomed  to  shrink 
from  large  undertakings.  Our  liistory  showB 
that  we  deal  with  large  things  more  successfally 
than  with  small  ones.  We  have  shown  ourselveB 
able  to  cope  with  the  largest  of  evils  when  they 
have  once  touched  the  popular  imagination.  The 
fundamental  conservatism  of  the  country  is, 
doubtless,  slow  to  act,  but  it  acts  witli  irresistiUe 
force  when  once  it  is  aroused.  It  would  not  ad- 
mit that  it  has  yet  been  baffled  by  any  political 
or  social  problem.  If  the  people  have  been 
negligent  of  reforms  or  improvements,  it  has 
been  because  they  have  been  too  busy  with  at- 
tending to  their  own  ever -increasing  prosperity. 
But  this  negligence  implies  no  inability  and  no 
lack  of  determination.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
will  of  the  people  that  we  should  have  and  should 
hold  what  we  have  taken.  This  policy  appeals 
to  the  consciousness  of  destiny.  By  repeated 
annexations  we  advanced  to  the  Pacific.  In  the 
centuries  to  come  the  great  ocean  at  the  west 
may  be  as  important  commercially  as  the  smaller 
ocean  at  the  east.  It  is  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  the  most  prominent  power  in  its  waters 
should  be  the  United  States.  To  advance  still 
further  is  in  accordance  with  the  uninterrupted 
tendency  of  the  country.  To  decline  to  take  and 
to  keep  what  the  fortunes  of  the  most  righteona 
of  wars  has  given  us  would  be  to  arrest  the  great 
current  of  our  historic  advance,  to  throw  away 
one  of  the  greatest  of  opportunities,  and  to  con- 
fess national  incompetence.'* 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  OUR  PUBLIC 

LIFE. 

IN  the  March  Forum  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  suggestive 
article  on  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  war  on 
our  American  public  life.  He  shows  that  the 
dominant  note  in  our  politics  since  the  Civil  War 
has  been  individualism.  The  attention  of  the 
people  has  been  directed  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial questions  ;  individual,  class,  and  sectional 
intesrests  have  been  j)ushed  to  the  front  «*  The 
manufacturer  has  desired  a  high  tariff  to  increase 
his  profits  ;  the  workingman  in  order  to  raise  his 
wages.  The  creditor  has  advocated  a  gold  stand* 
ard  ;  the  debtor  a  silver  standard.  Thus  the 
tendency  to  judge  public  questions  from  a  pnroly 
individualistic,  a  dollar-and-cents  standpoint  has 
been  gradually  incorporated  into  our  politksal 
thinking.  ...   In  short,   the  character  of  ovr 
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political  life  has  drawn  attention  exclusively  to 
those  of  its  phases  that  promise  personal  gain." 

Protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  says 
Professor  Rowe,  is  the  starting-point  as  well  as 
the  end  of  government  in  the  American  concep- 
tion. *  *  So  long  as  these  rights  are  protected  the 
American  public  remains  indifferent  to  ineffi- 
ciency, wastefulness,  and  even  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs."  How  shall 
this  tendency  to  extreme  individualism  be 
counteracted  ?  It  can  only  be  by  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  national  ideals.  *'  The  ideals  of 
a  nation,  rather  than  the  reason  and  calculation 
of  the  individual,  constitute  the  source  of  civic 
strength  and  activity." 

Ancient  Rome,  Florence  of  the  Renaissance, 
modern  Germany,  and  united  Italy  all  furnish 
striking  instances  of  this  truth,  while  the  history 
of  England  during  the  last  hundred  years  has 
shown  that  **  constant  object-lessons  of  national 
strength  arouse  the  active  interest  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  while  the 
ideals  of  national  influence  thus  awakened 
strengthen  national  ties  and  guard  against  the 
more  extreme  forms  of  class  antagonism." 

Professor  Rowe  predicts  that  the  readjustment 
of  our  international  relations  now  in  progress 
will  not  only  develop  a  broader  view  of  the 
country's  responsibility  in  the  world,  but  will 
react  upon  domestic  politics,  with  the  result  of 
raising  the  level  of  our  public  life.  The  Con- 
stitution will  cease  to  influence  political  action 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  heretofore.  The 
argument  that  the  Constitution  does  not  contem- 
plate a  particular  development  of  policy  will  no 
longer  avail  to  forestall  such  a  development. 
The  Constitution  will  be  adapted  to  changed  con- 
ditions. 

THE   NEW    PATRIOTISM. 

*  *  Unless  the  signs  of  the  times  are  fundamen- 
tally misleading,  the  influence  of  the  period  of 
strong  national  feeling  into  which  we  are  enter- 
ing will  be  most  clearly  felt  in  its  effects  upon 
our  civic  life.  Indications  of  the  change  are 
already  apparent  in  the  newspaper  press,  in  the 
tenor  of  public  meetings,  and  in  all  the  organs  of 
public  opinion.  They  give  evidence  of  an  in- 
tensity of  patriotic  feeling  which  is  certain  to 
give  a  new  importance  to  our  perplexing  internal 
problems.  The  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  in 
the  vindication  of  national  policy  will  long  leave 
its  impress  upon* the  public  mind.  A  nation  that 
has  once  placed  itself  in  the  service  of  a  great 
cause  will  not  permit  conniption  and  inefficiency 
to  sap  the  strength  of  its  institutions.  Standing 
before  the  world  as  the  champion  of  an  oppressed 
people,  our  Government  must  command  respect 


rather  than  excite  fear.  Those  who  have  been 
warning  us  to  settle  our  internal  questions  before 
entering  upon  the  more  complex  problems  in- 
cident to  territorial  expansion  have  Tiiistaken  the 
nature  of  the  forces  that  make  for  political  great- 
ness. They  have  confused  the  logic  of  individ- 
ual and  national  progress,  affording  another 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  measure  all  public 
questions  by  individual  standards. 

"The  precept  of  the  beam  and  the  mote, 
while  admirably  fitted  for  the  guidance  of  in- 
dividual activity,  cannot  be  applied  to  tlio  conduct 
of  national  affairs.  -No  great  public  question,  in- 
ternal or  international,  can  be  satisfactorily  solved 
unless  individual  assertiveness  is  chocked  by 
well- developed  civic  instincts.  The  source  of 
this  energizing  civic  force  differs  with  each 
period  of  a  nation's  history.  Mediajval  P3urope 
found  it  in  a  strong  religious  spirit  ;  Renaissance 
Italy,  in  the  idealization  of  the  city  republic  ; 
modern  Germany,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  national 
unity.  We  have  long  required  some  influence 
to  take  us  from  the  extreme  individualism  and 
spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  that  have  character- 
ized our  growth  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  entry 
into  the  large  affairs  of  the  world  is  destined  to 
perform  this  service. 

NEW    FIELDS    FOR    STATESMANSHIP. 

<  *  The  new  civic  spirit  aroused  by  the  recent 
war  and  strengthened  by  the  great  national 
problems  which  have  sprung  from  it  will  deeply 
affect  the  political  leadership  of  the  country.  On 
all  sides  we  hear  lamentations  over  the  decline 
of  American  statesmanship.  Republics,  we  have 
been  told,  will  not  tolerate  men  of  real  ability. 
Others  have  attributed  the  absence  of  gieat  na- 
tional leaders  to  the  intense  commercialism  which 
dominates  our  political  and  social  life.  The  real 
cause  lies  deeper.  Where  public  life  gives  little 
opportunity  to  men  of  great  ability  and  intel- 
lectual power,  mediocrity  will  have  a  free  field. 
The  talent  of  the  country  will  seek  activity  in 
other  directions.  At  the  present  time  the  judi- 
ciary— State  and  federal — owing  to  the  enormous 
influence  which  it  wields,  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  Government  that  attracts  a  high  order  of 
ability.  The  failure  of  the  present  generation  to 
produce  great  statesmen  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
those  common  political  issues  that  make  real 
national  leadership  possible,  rather  than  to  a 
want  of  available  material.  With  the  important 
questions  now  arising,  our  public  life  will  offer 
unlimited  possibilities  of  distinction  and  fame. 
It  will  enlist  the  energies  of  men  who  have 
hitherto  found  greater  opportumties  in  business 
or  professional  life. 

<  <  Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  perspective,  it  is 
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difficult  to  establish  the  orpjanic  relation  of  recent 
events  to  preceding  epochs  of  national  growths. 
It  is  clear  to  every  observer,  however,  that  the 
country  has  received  one  of  tliosci  object- lessons 
of  national  unity  and  power  through  which  new 
civic  ideals  are  developed.  The  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  our  vigorous  foreign  policy  is  but 
the  outward  expression  of  a  newly  awakened 
faith  in  our  national  mission — a  faith  that  will 
effectually  guard  against  the  evils  of  exagger- 
ated individualism.  With  sudi  ideals  dominat- 
ing our  public  life,  individual  assertiveness  will 
continue  to  l)e  an  im])ortant  factor  in  the  coun- 
try's economic  supnMnacy,  and  will  b(»come  a 
source  of  national  strciugth  as  well.  The  equi- 
librium between  commiTcial  activity  and  public 
devotion  thus  established,  we  mav  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  civic  activity  to  which  the  '  era 
of  good  feeling'  furnishes  tlie  only  {)arallel." 

"To  many  it  may  seem  that  the  result  of  the 
present  struggle  is  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  sacrifice.  When  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  forceps  that  have  shaped  our  national  growth, 
howevt^r,  thc^  conflict  assunu^s  a  new  UK^aning. 
It  represents  one  of  the  stei)s  in  a  slow,  but 
unceasing,  procfiss  in  which  England  and  the 
United  States  have  played  and  will  continue  to 
play  the  most  important  part — tlu^  substitution 
of  social  order  for  anarchy,  instability,  and  mis- 
rule. Our  territorial  acquisitions  during  tlie 
present  century,  the  declarations  ot  1S23  and 
18()5,  the  establishment  of  Englisli  influence  in 
India,  China,  and  Egypt,  anj  but  parts  of  one 
great  movement — a  movement  that  will  inevi- 
tably lead  us  to  new  responsibilities  in  the  affairs 
of  Latin  America." 

THE  <'  IMPERIALISM  "  OF  KIPLING  AND 

STEVENSON. 

THE  Book  Buyer  for  March  has  a  suggestive 
article  by  E.  H.  Mullin  on  "Stevenson, 
Kipling,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism."  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  the  influence  of  the  popular 
novelist  in  molding  public  sentiment  is  usually 
underestimated. 

'*  If  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  a  novel  which  is 
read  by  old  and  young,  by  rich  and  poor,  by 
cultured  and  uncultured,  we  may  be  sure  that 
its  hidden  promptings  will  so(m(;r  or  latter  show 
themselves  in  the  actions  of  its  readers.  No 
other  force  in  our  time  is  so  subtle,  so  powerful, 
and  so  far- reaching  in  causing  millions  of  persons 
unconsciously  to  adopt  the  same  ideals  about  cer- 
tain courses  of  action. " 

btevenson's  pioneruino. 

In  the  decade  following  W^  tleath  of  Dickens, 
in    1870,    British   fiction   was  in  a  sorry  state. 


<<  Weak  in  plot,  commonplace  in  incident,  dull  in 
dialogue,  the  average  popular  novel  of  this  peri- 
od is  best  summed  up  in  one  word  as  twaddle." 

The  publication  of  Stevenson's  <*  Treasure 
Island  "  in  1883  had  a  magical  effect.  It  served 
at  onci;  as  an  inspiration  and  a  standard  for  a  new 
school  of  writers. 

"  rublishers  were  quick  to  see  that  the  tea- 
cup storms  and  prosy  drawing-room  con  versa* 
tions  which  were  doing  duty  as  popular  fiction 
had  been  accepted  only  on  sufferance.  Neither 
the  '  Manch(^st(»r  school  of  politics '  nor  the 
growth  of  humanitarianism  had  cooled  the  old 
Berserker  blood  of  Knglishmen.  After  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  the  novel  of  adventure  resumed 
its  sway.  Wrapi)ed  up  in  industrialism  and  its 
problems,  the  nation's  indifference  to  the  efforts 
which  its  picked  sons  were  making  to  plant  set- 
tled onh^r  in  distant  lands  had  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  niproach  ;  its  decline  in  prestige  since 
Wat(}rloo  had  })een  excuscni  by  panegyrics  on  its 
add(Kl  wealth  ;  its  unarm($d  torpor  had  been 
eul()giz(Ml  as  the  proof  of  its  strong  common 
s(mse.  Suddenly  Stevenson  sang  the  song  of  an 
English  boy,  without  learning,  without  skill, 
wliose  lot  it  was  to  fall  among  reckless  and  blood- 
tliirsty  pirates,  to  desert  his  companions  with  the 
race  instinct  for  adventure,  to  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  iio  was  afraid  to  be  afraid,  to 
fall  finally  upon  his  feet  and  save  his  companions 
in  the  blundering  manner  habitual  with  his  an- 
cestors. In  the  broadest  sense  the  story  was  an 
English  e{)ic  coucIumI  in  modern  form.  The 
magic  of  genius  made  the  boy  alive  all  through; 
the  consummate  art  of  the  writer  had  pitched  the 
boy's  charact(»r  in  a  low  key,  so  that  children 
might  be  amused  while  men  might  understand.** 

The  impulse  given  by  Stevenson  to  historical 
and  heroic  literature  Iiad  its  effect  in  the  won- 
derful revival  of  the?  national  spirit  wliich  char- 
acterized the  later  8()s.  Englislimen  were  being 
daily  educated  into  a  knowh?dge  of  the  glorioos 
part  played  by  tlnur  ancestors  on  sea  and  land. 

*<  The  Englishman  straightened  up  as  he 
thought  of  th(^  ])ast  with  its  roll  of  illustrious 
names,  but  Ik;  felt  uneasy  about  the  future. 
Might  it  not  be  true  that  money  had  unnerved 
him  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  he  had  grown 
too  fat  to  light  ? 

KlI'LINCi's    SKKVICE    TO    IIIR    COUNTRYMEN. 

**  Comfort  and  reassurance  came  from  a  new 
strong  voic<>  out  of  tin'  East.  Other  voices  had 
sung  of  a  dead  past ;  this  voice  sang  of  the  living 
present.  Other  singers  had  chanted  the  praises 
of  kings  and  captains,  of  heaven-sent  leaders 
and  earth-born  giants ;  this  singer  exalted  on 
high  the  private  soldier,  the  young  subaltern^ 
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obecure  civil  servant.  The  mere  recital  of 
deeds  of  these  men  compelled  belief  in  their 
itantial  truth  *  the  wealth  of  incident,  the 
oborative  details,  the  living  flesh  and  blood 
be  actors,  when  described  by  this  master 
i,  were  at  once  so  extravagant  and  so  con- 
nt  in  themselves  as  to  supersede  any  effort  of 
lunation  beyond  that  which  the  eye  had  seen 
the  ear  had  heard.  The  conclusion  was  irre- 
ble  that  only  a  suitable  environment  was  want- 
to  reproduce  from  the  ranks  of  Englishmen  a 
ce  or  a  Clive,  a  Peterborough  or  a  Nelson." 

T   AMBBICANS    HAVE     LEARNED    FROM    KIPLING. 

r.  Kipling  has  taught  his  American  readers 
it  all  they  know  as  to  England's  magnificent 
)m  of  colonial  administration,  and  the  effect 
lese  teachings  could  not  fail  to  contribute  to 
Rowing  sense  of  America's  responsibility  as 
>rld  power. 

Slowly  the  conception  of  a  fighting  Tommy 
ins  grew  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  previous 
»ly  held  belief  that  the  British  soldier  was 
3  ornamental  than  useful,  and  only  to  be 
tioned  m  terms  of  disparagement  when  con- 
«d  with  the  armed  millions  of  Germany  or 
ice.  Slowly,  too,  came  the  realization  that 
handful  of  civil  servants  and  the  moderate 
Y  of  seventy  thousand  white  men  were  ad- 
Btering  justice  and  keeping  the  peace  in  a 
itry  as  large  as  Europe  without  Russia,  pop- 
Hi  by  three  hundred  million  people — doing 
loreover,  inoorruptibly  and  without  unneces- 
tyranny.  This  was  a  big  enough  spectacle 
self  to  excite  unstinted  American  admiration, 
it  showed  that  the  somewhat  unsympathetic 
rve  of  the  average  Englishman  could  be 
ed  to  good  use  when  it  came  to  ruling 
■ons  of  subject  races,  <  without  fear,  favor, 
kffection/  as  the  old  law  books  say.  But 
ing  went  a  step  further  :  he  lifted  the  veil  of 
rve  and  showed  us  the  warm  hearts  beating 
)meatii — ^the  sacrifices  made  to  relieve  sick 
rades,  the  heroism  displayed  in  succoring 
iguered  outposts,  the  bold  assumption  of  vast 
onaibilities  in  times  of  peril  by  officers  or 
ians  not  long  past  their  'teens.  In  short,  the 
»ricaii  who  scarcely  understood  the  English- 
m  his  own  home  found  no  difficulty,  with 
ing*8  aid,  in  meeting  him  on  the  common 
nd  of  India.  Here  were  tasks — frontier 
,  widespread  famine,  vast  irrigation  schemes 
iich  might  tax  to  the  uttermost  even  an 
irican^s  ingenuity  and  versatility,  capable  as 
jlt  himself  of  ruling  the  world  or  exploiting 
larth.  Here  was  the  sense  and  sympathy  of 
liip — a  common  feeling  of  power  to  be  used 
ighteoofl  ends." 


WHAT  IS  BRITISH  IMPERIAUSM? 

MR.  J.  LAWSON  WALTON,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
writes  in  the  March  Contemporary  on  im- 
perialism with  much  intensity  of  feeling  and 
resoluteness  of  purpose.  He  avoids  analyzing 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  words  '*  Jingo"  and 
'*  Little  Englander,"  but  does  not  shrink  from 
presenting  the  following  fairly  precise  definition  : 

THE    FORMULA. 

<<  I  define  imperialism  as  a  principle  or  formu- 
la of  statesmanship  for  interpreting  the  duties  of 
government  in  relation  to  empire.  The  formula 
is  compounded — to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
alyst— of  an  emotion,  a  conviction,  a  determina- 
tion, and  a  creed.  Let  me  expand  my  formula. 
The  imperialist  feels  a  profound  pride  in  the  mag- 
nificent heritage  of  empire  won  by  the  courage 
and  energies  of  his  ancestors  and  bequeathed  to 
him  subject  to  the  burden  of  many  sacred  trusts. 
This  is  his  emotion.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  great  inheritance 
has  an  educational  influence  and  a  morally  brac- 
ing effect  on  the  character  of  the  British  people, 
and  that  the  spread  of  British  rule  extends  to 
every  race  brought  within  its  sphere  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  of  just  law,  tolerant  trade,  and  con- 
sistent government.  This  is  his  conviction.  He 
is  resolved  to  accept  readily  the  burden  of  in- 
herited dominion,  with  every  'development  and 
expansion  to  which  the  operation  of  natural  and 
legitimate  causes  may  give  rise,  and  to  use  the 
material  forces  of  government  to  protect  the 
rights  and  advance  the  just  interests  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  This  is  his  determina- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  strength  and  resources 
of  our  race  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  any 
obligation  which  the  sense  of  duty  of  our  people 
may  call  upon  our  government  to  undertake. 
This  is  his  creed. " 

AGAINST    <  IMPERIAL    MALTHUSIANISM.   ' 


There  are  some  happy  phrases  in  Mr.  Walton's 
paper.  *  *  A  great  England  has  produced  great 
Englishmen  ;  and  a  little  England  will  tend  to 
produce — ^little  Englanders."  He  asks  which  of 
the  Little  Englanders  aspires  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Canute  and  bid  the  tide  of  empire  cease  to 
flow..  He  very  neatly  charges  them  with  a  sort 
of  *<  imperial  Malthusianism. "  He  protests. 
against  the  <<  weary  Titan  "  theory  and  says  : 

*  *  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  told  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  gift  of  new 
provinces  because  he  had  not  the  administrators 
to  govern  them.  This  remark,  if  truly  reported,. 
is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  common  observation. 
Our  public  schools,  *  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,," 
can  furnish  an  unstinted  supply." 
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MANCHESTER PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

I  lore  is  a  shrewd  obR<;rvation  : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  motive  for 
tlie  Manrliester  school  has  outlived  the  pacific 
pliilantliropy  whicii  once  doininat(jd  tliat  body. 
Mancliester,  as  a  great  industrial  cent.(?r,  was  all 
for  ]>(;ace,  because  peace  meant  undistur])ed 
markets  for  the  sah?  of  its  goods.  Now  that 
these  markets  are  in  dang(ir  of  closing,  the  indus- 
trial spirit  is  iinpijrialist  Hiid  t'vcjn  warlike,  and 
tlemands  that  tliey  b(»  k(;pt  open.  Even  the 
('obd(»n  (Uub  is  swinging  round.  Th(?  towns  of 
the  North  hav(^  dont'  so  aln-ady.  Do  not  lot  us 
Liberals  be  asliauHMJ  of  our  principles  l)ecau8e  we 
find  tlhun  professed  by  our  political  op[)onents. " 


SCIENCE  IN  MILITARY  LEADERSHIP. 

IN  the;  Forum  for  March  (NjI.  Alexander  S. 
liacon  asks,  *Ms  Our  Army  Degenerate?'' 
lie  con(rlud<;s  that  as  a  whole  it  is  not.  *'The 
person /If/  of  ilie  rank  and  file  is  sujuirb.  The 
younger  and  middhi-aged  of!i(!ers  positively  have 
no  superiors. "  Why,  then,  should  such  a  ques- 
tion be  raistjd  ?  To  ask  it  in  regard  to  the  navy 
would  be  to  court  ridicule.  In  what  njspect  is 
tlie  navy  superior  to  the  army  ?  ('olonel  Bacon 
finds  an  important  distinction  between  the  two 
8ervic(is  in  these  significant  facts  : 

Substantially  all  of  the  officers  of  our  navy 
are  graduates  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  ;  all  have  devoUjd  years  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  In  the  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  exc(*ption  of  the  en- 
ginecjr  and  ordnance  coips,  which  were  headed 
by  West  Point  graduates  every  head  of  a  de- 
partnuuit  at  the  beginning  >(  the  war  with  Spain 
was  a  non  graduate,  all  of  the  six  brigaclier- 
generals  were  non -graduates,  and  of  the  three 
major-generals  only  one  was  a  graduate. 

1898    CONTRASTED    WITH    18f)l. 

(/olonel  Bacon  hfis  no  (iriticism  for  the  army 
of  ISOl-Of).  ^*The  l(»a<h?rs  w(?re  young,  vigor- 
ous, and  highly  educat<'«i  military  specrialists. 
The  raw  material  for  troops  was  iIm»  very  best, 
and  its  raj)id  development  into  a  suj)ert)  army 
did  credit  to  th(;  skdl  of  th(^  senior  ofIi('ers  and 
to  th<»  inte.llig(jnce  of  tlni  field  and  line.  The 
material  at  hand  was  the  crud(^st  possible.  It  is 
doubttul  if  there  were  a  liundn^i  men  in  the 
North,  outside  of  the  army,  who  could  command 
a  battalion,  and  but  few  more  w(?re  competent 
to  command  a  company.*'  In  18G1  we  were  a 
nation  of  farmers,  without  diversified  industries. 
AVe  lacked  the  munitions  of  war. 


To-day  our  national  wealth  passes  even  our 
own  comprehension,  and  our  manufacturing  in* 
dustries  could  supply  the  world. 

<' Existing  plants,  working  night  and  day, 
could  in  four  hundred  days  furnish  all  thearmiei 
of  Kuroptj,  active  and  reserve,  with  rifles  of  the 
highest  gra<le.  We  could  feed  them  bv  cultivat- 
ing our  waste  [)lace8  and  fence-corners.  We 
could  furnish  tluan  with  uniforms  when  alive 
and  with  coffins  when  dead.  We  have  thousands 
of  well -drilled  National  Guardsmen — counting 
arXiva  m(jmb<!rs  and  veterans — hundreds  of  men 
competent  to  command  battalions  and  thousandi 
compett'nt  to  drill  volunteers.  North  and  South 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  without  jealousy,  in- 
spire* 1  by  }>atriotic  emulation.  The  North  is  to- 
day iis  military  as  the  South  ever  was,  and  onr 
young  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  military  glory.  The  mil- 
itary spirit  is  in  the  air 

*'And  yea  in  the  war  of  18I»8  our  army  de- 
veloped little  but  scandal.  With  overflowing 
granaries,  from  which  we  freely  fed  strangers  in 
distress,  our  sold i(jrs  often  lacked  food  ;  with  skill- 
ful physicians  and  abundant  remedies,  our  sick 
heroes  died  without  medicine  ;  and  all  the  time 
food  an<l  drugs  in  plenty  were  stored  in  shipe 
riding  at  anchor  in  plain  sight  on  a  smooth  sea. 
We  hav(^  highly  educated  military  specialists  in 
abundance; — young,  energetic,  ambitious,  already 
famous  in  military  literature — yet  our  one  prom- 
inent campaign  was  conducted  without  system 
on  th(;  g(^  as- you -please  plan,  and  the  one  prom* 
intent  land  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  coloneli 
and  captains." 

STONK    MASONS    OK    ARCHITECTS  ? 

Colon(>l  liacon  lik(ins  the  commanding  generd 
in  a  (rampaign  to  the  architect  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral and  the  subaltern  officers  to  stone  masons. 
Our  r(K:(;nt  war,  he  asserts,  was  led  by  Stone 
masons,  while  the  battles  were  won  by  the  cap- 
tains who  w<Te  architects.  In  18G1  all  heads 
of  depart m<>nts  (except  the  medical  department) 
were  graduat(*s  of  tin*  Military  Academy  ;  in  the 
war  of  1H!^S  all  but  two  of  the  heads  of  depart* 
ments  were  non -graduates. 

"  What  was  tin;  trouble  in  the  Spanish  war? 
Its  leaders  w(^re  aUnm  masons,  some  of  them  of 
long  service  ;  but  th(>y  were  not  educated  archi- 
tects. Aftf^r  the  Oivil  War  the  most  active  and 
ambiti(ms  oflicers  returned  to  civil  life  and  won 
fr(\sh  laurels.  (Jthers,  if  they  had  sufficient  po- 
litical infiiKuice,  received  commissions  in  the  reg- 
ular service  ;  and  for  thirty -three  years  they  drew 
their  pay  and  breathed,  and  gained  rank  by  merely 
living,  until,  in  1898  they  were  at  the  heads  <d 
armies  and  departme   .s.*' 
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''hy  does  the  Government  spend  a  fortune 
education  of  each  of  its  military  architects, 
'hen  he  offers  his  services  in  time  of  war, 

him  and  take  up  inexperienced  *  fathers' 
instead  ?  It  is  politics,  not  war.  There 
lundreds  of  West  Point  graduates,  with 
xperience  in  the  army  and  National  Guard, 
»ndered  their  services  time  and  again,  but 
^nored  because  they  were  not  backed  ])y  a 
ed  boss.  The  establishment  of  tjie  Military 
my  was  recommended  by  Washington  and 
ounded  in  1802.  Our  own  and  foreign 
•y  critics,  as   1  have  said,  pronounce  it  to 

veiy  best  scientific  military  school  in  the 
Why  does*  the  Government  expend  so 
money  on  it  each  year  if  its  graduates  are 
ilized,  if  one  may  become  a  great  sokiier  by 
''  possessing  the  friendship  of  a  Senator?" 
le  have  an  abundance  of  the  best  officers 
world,  and  they  should  bo  utilized  where 
echnical  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  can  be 
Our  Government  should  know  that  the 
act  that  a  man  can  ride  a  staid  old  cart- 
without  falhng  off  does  not  fit  him  to  com- 
a  regiment,  any  more  than  freedom  from 
ikness  on  a  ferry-boat  fits  a  man  to  com- 
the  Oregon.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
d  the  position  of  general  or  colonel,  or  to 
on  any  division  or  brigade  staff  in  the 
r  army,  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  the 
ry  Academy  or  have  shown  special  fitness 
J  years  of  army  service,  and  have  passed  a 
examination  in  strategy,  tactics,  logistics, 
ilitary  engineering  at  least — the  foundation- 

of  military  learning.  It  is  worse  than  a 
IV — it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  crime — to  put 
mds  of  precious  lives  under  the  command 
uneducated  soldier,  no  matter  how  expe- 
d  and  efficient  as  a  subaltern  ;  for  the 
of  stone  mason  does  not  fit  a  man  for  the 
sion  ol  architect.  The  code  of  ethics  in- 
ad  at  West  Point  does  not  permit  officers  to 
all- advancement  through  private  or  indirect 
efe.  They  are,  therefore,  practically  un- 
1  to  their  political  rulers,  who  are  surrounded 
f-seekers.  The  public  is  equally  ignorant 
lal  conditions,  and  as  officers  in  the  service 
)t  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  is 
ime  that  some  one  should  speak  for  them.'* 
he  Naval  Academy  is  the  mother  of  the 

the  Military  Academy  is  the  stepmother  of 
my.  The  one  reveres  its  mother  and  follows 
recepts  :  the  other,  unable  to  comprehend 
pmother,  is  jealous  of  her  influence.  The  dif- 
e  is  seen  in  the  scientific  maneuvers  before 
^o  on  the  sea  and  in  the  haphazard  maneuv- 
ound  it  on  the  land.  Utilize  our  scientific 
8  and  we  shall  have  a  scientific  army." 


DEFECTS  IN  OUR  MIUTARY  MACHINE. 

A  TRENCHANT  discussion  of  certain  defi- 
ciencies  in  the  American  military  system  as 
revealed  by  the  Spanish  war  is  contained  in  the 
paper  by  Major  Chester  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  In- 
stitution. Major  Chester  writes,  of  course,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  professional  soldier,  and  the 
instructive  feature  of  his  article  lies  in  the  show- 
ing he  makes  of  the  real  and  necessary  hardships 
of  the  soldier's  life,  of  the  necessity  for  special 
and  elaborate  preparedness  to  cope  with  such 
hardships,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
National  Guard  or  any  like  organization  of  ama- 
teur soldiers  to  meet  the  test  of  real  campaigning. 
Taking  up  the  question  of  subsistence,  ami 
leaving  wholly  out  of  account  the  charges  so 
freely  made  regarding  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  food  supplies  furnished  our  troops  during 
the  war,  Major  Chester  makes  it  clear  that  from 
the  first  the  volunteers,  as  a  rule,  were  lacking 
in  the  practical  training  that  alone  enables  fight- 
ing men  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp  to 
properly  feed  and  care  for  themselves.  The 
essentials  of  this  training  our  regulars  had  re- 
ceived in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and 
Major  Chester  does  not  know  of  any  other  school 
where  they  can  be  got.  Take,  for  example,  so 
apparently  simple  and  menial  a  service  as  cook- 
ing for  the  soldiers.  Major  Chester  tells  what 
this  means  in  the  regular  army  and  leaves  us  to 
draw  our  own  inference  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  volunteer  cooks  without  experience. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    COMPANY    COOK. 

**  The  proper  distribution  of  rations  in  a  com- 
pany depends  largely  on  the  company  cook. 
The  company  cook  is  an  artist  peculiar  to  the 
array.  He  can  cook  with  the  regulation  outfit. 
He  can  carve  and  distribute  the  daily  allowance 
of  meat  so  that  every  man  shall  have  an  equal 
portion  and  nothing  but  the  bones  will  remain. 
He  can  cook  soldier's  coffee,  an  article  altogether 
unknown  at  Delmonico's,  and  he  can  prepare 
soups  thai  are  satisfying  to  the  soldier.  Perhaps 
hunger  is  an  essential  seasoning  to  a  soldier's  din- 
ner on  active  campaign.  Certainly  with  that  sea- 
soning it  is  excellent  and  satisfying.  Dinner,  of 
course,  is  the  principal  meal.  On  the  march  it  is 
eaten  in  the  evening  after  the  day's  march  is  over. 

**  In  the  morning  the  soldiei  receives  a  pound 
of  hard  bread,  half  a  ration  of  bacon,  and  almost 
a  quart  of  black  coffee.  Half  the  bacon  and  hard 
bread  and  generally  all  the  coffee  are  consumed 
for  breakfast.  The  other  half  goes  into  the 
haversack  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Dinner,  con- 
sisting of  soup,  fresh  beef,  and  vegetables,  is 
eaten  in  the  evening.     This  may  be  called  the 
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soIdier^s  marching  menu.  His  fighting  menu 
consists  of  bacon,  lianl  bread,  and  coffee.  The 
coffee  is  issued  roasted  and  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  projxjr  quantity  of  sugar.  Jt  is  carried 
in  the  liav(;rsack  ticid  up  in  a  rag  and  cooked  at 
the  proper  time  by  each  individual  in  his  tin  cup. 
Tlir(!e  davs'  rations  of  this  kind  are  carried  in 
the  haversack.  Such  fare  cannot  be  called 
sumptuous,  but  it  only  lasts  a  few  days  and  is 
always  forgotten  when  the  wagons  come  up. 
And  th<?  whole  thing  is  manage<l,  practically,  by 
tlie  company  cook.  He  is  an  artist  that  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  duplicate  in  civil  life.  The  ration 
is  tlie  kciynote  of  tlie  growler's  complaint,  and  all 
the  d(Mails  connected  with  its  i)reparation  and 
distribution  must  be  known  before  prescribing 
corrections.  Wiien  the  cause  of  complaint  has 
been  traccjd  to  the  company  kitchen,  the  natural 
correction  would  seem  to  be  '  enlist  competent 
cooks.'  But  competent  company  cooks  do  not 
tjxist  in  civil  life.  The  art  must  be  learned  in 
the  army.  The  best  chef  in  Dclmonico's  kitchen 
would  be  a  failure  as  a  company  cook.'* 

Assuming  that  a  good  company  cook  is  a  man 
who  can  not  only  cook,  but  also  manage  the 
rations,  Major  Chester  estimates  that  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  regular  army 
will  be  found  to  be  capable  chief  cooks.  The 
remaining  90  per  cent,  have  been  taught  to  cook, 
but  they  cannot  manage.  Hov,  then,  can  the 
volunteer  companies  get  competent  cooks  ?  Major 
Chester  offers  this  suggestion  : 

< '  We  have  said  that  the  captain  of  a  regular 
company  has  about  1 0  per  cent,  of  his  men  avail- 
able. How  many  could  be  found  in  a  volunteer 
company?  Speaking  generally,  the  answer  to 
that  question  would  be,  Not  one.  If  a  capable 
cook  must  be  found,  he  will  have  to  be  draft- 
ed from  the  regular  army.  Regular  companies 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  detach 
a  certain  number  of  qualified  cooks  to  the  volun- 
teer army  at  the  opening  of  a  war,  or  as  soon  as 
they  are  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 
There  is  no  easier  or  more  effective  way  by 
which  the  mismanagement  of  rations  in  volun- 
teer companies  can  be  overcome." 

THE    PERILS    OF    AMATEURISM. 

<<That  soldiering  is  a  trade  that  has  to  be 
learned  is  a  fact  that  needs  no  demonstration  ; 
that  it  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  appears  to 
be  less  generally  known.  A  brave  man  in  uni- 
form who  has  mastered  his  drill  is  not  a  soldier. 
He  has  not  even  a  smattering  of  the  business. 
He  would  have  to  work  alx)ut  a  year  at  the 
business  to  acquire  that ;  and  it  would  take  at 
least  throe  years  to  master  it.  Our  volunteer 
soldiers  have  not  even  acquired  a  smattering  of 


the  business.  They  are  amateurs.  Set  them  it 
making  boots,  and  they  will  make  them  jnstai 
well  as  they  can  sohlier  ;  both  being  trades  thfij 
have  never  learned.  And  soldiering  is  a  veiy 
dangerous  trade — more  so,  indeed,  in  camp  thii 
on  tlie  battlefield.  The  company  cooks  and  on- 
tralization  killed  many  more  men  than  the  Span* 
iards  did.  The  life  of  a  volunteer  soldier  is  is 
more  danger  from  his  friends  than  from  hit 
enemies.  Even  the  regulations,  which  put  the 
sinks  within  a  few  feet  of  the  kitchens,  ire 
against  him.  And  the  zealous  colonel  wlio 
claims  the  initiative  in  sink-digging  and  takei 
ten  days  to  plan  and  execute  that  piece  of  engi- 
neering is  more  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  hii 
men  than  a  pitched  battle.'* 

TOO    GREAT   CENTRALIZATION. 

At  the  same  time  Major  Chester  complains  of 
the  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington, 
which  tends  lo  deprive  the  commanding  ofBosr 
in  the  field  of  initiative  in  matters  which  vitally' 
concern  the  welfare  of  his  troops  and  for  tlw 
issue  of  which  he  is  held  responsible.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  evil  is  the  procedure  followed 
last  summer  when  the  health  of  army  camps  wm 
threatened. 

<<  Every  soldier  knows  that  when  a  contagiom 
disease  appears  in  camp,  the  best  and  only  wm 
thing  to  do  is  to  move  the  camp  immediately. 
And  the  movement  should  continue  until  ths 
disease  has  been  left  behind — assuming,  of  courN, 
that  the  troops  are  not  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
The  initiative  in  such  movement  should  mt 
where  the  responsibility  rests — ^namely,  with  the 
commanding  officer.  But  this  centralization  for- 
bids. The  commanding  officer  must  report  the 
facts  to  the  War  Department ;  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  direct  inspections  to  be  made  and  for* 
ther  reports  rendered  ;  then  new  camp  «itee  will 
be  examined  and  more  reports  made.  And  then, 
perhaps,  after  the  disease  has  got  a  lasting  hold 
of  the  troops,  the  camp  will  be  moved  and  the 
disease  wuU  be  moved  with  it.  And  so  the 
whole  performance  will  have  to  be  repeated  or 
the  disease  permitted  to  run  its  course." 

As  a  first  step  in  reformation,  then^  Major 
Chester  insists  that  new  regulations  be  framed 
which  will  permit  commanding  officers  to  com- 
mand ;  but  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  organi- 
zations  which  under  our  system  every  large  army 
nmst  contain  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  even  a  smattering  of  the  methods  of 
military  administration. 

' '  Many  of  these  officers  will  occupy  positions 
of  responsibility,  if  in  nothing  else,  cextainly  in 
questions  of  camp  sanitation  and  company  or 
regimental   administration.      To  be  able  to 
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promptly  in  all  such'  matters  they  must  know 
their  duty  and  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
themselves  to  do  it  promptly.  Now,  how  are 
they  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  confidence  ? 
They*  have  had  no  experience  in  these  lines  and 
there  are  no  text-bool^s  on  the  subject.  There 
is  no  military  manual  which  prescribes  when, 
where,  how,  and  by  whom  sinks  should  be  dug  ; 
how  the  waler- supply  is  to  be  guarded  ;  what 
the  commanding  officer  should  do  when  a  con- 
tagious disease  appears  in  his  camp ;  and  a 
thousand  similar  questions  which  come  up  in 
course  of  a  march  or  a  campaign.  The  com- 
mander who  has  been  in  leading-strings  all  bis 
life  and  he  who  has  had  no  experience  will 
almost  invariably  consult  higher  authority  before 
action.  The  former  is  a  product  of  our  system 
of  centralization  ;  the  latter  is  an  amateur.  In 
either  case  valuable  time  is  lost  and  questions  are 
determined  by  men  who  are  only  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances.  The  remedy 
for  the  first  is  decentralization,  and  for  the 
second  closer  association  between  regular  troops 
&nd  the  militia.  Regulations  can  accomplish  the 
first ;  legislation  will  be  required  for  the  second." 
In  Major  Chester*s  opinion  legislation  should 
cover  the  territorial  localization  of  the  regular 
troops  and  the  organization  of  militia  battalions 
in  affiliation  with  the  regula;rs.  ^ 


JOSi  RIZAL,  THE  FIUPINO  HERO. 

INFORMATION  often  comes  in  roundabout 
ways.  Nor  disk  Tidskrift  (No.  1)  contains 
the  life-story  of  the  ill-fated  Filipino  author  and 
politician,  Dr.  Jos^  Rizal.  The  article  is  con- 
tributed by  Hjalmar  Stolpe  and  is  very  sympathet- 
ically written.  By  way  of  giving  the  necessary 
background  to  the  character  sketch  of  this  re- 
markably gifted  Tagal,  the  paper  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  desire  of  the  natives  for  knowledge, 
culture,  and  self- improvement,  and  the  chief 
mistakes  in  the  Spanish  Government  which  led 
to  the  insurrection  and  to  Rizal's  appearance  in 
the  political  arena.  * '  To  be  ignorant  and  un- 
cultured is  considered  by  the  natives  the  worst 
disgrace  ;  "  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic schools,  flourish  in  every  town  and  village  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  There  are  schools 
of  medicine,  pharmacology,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, music,  commerce,  navigation,  technicology, 
agriculture  and  botany,  as  well  as  a  military 
academy,  school  for  teachers,  etc.  These  are 
all  concentrated  in  Manila,  and  here  alone  there 
are  ten  high  schools  for  girls,  while  there  are 
several  others  in  the  provinces.  There  is  also  an 
institate  for  governesses  and  one  for  midwifery 


pupils.  The  learning  of  foreign  languages  was 
forbidden  by  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  better  in  subjection  ;  but  much  progress 
has,  nevertheless,  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  study  of  English,  French,  German, 
and,  characteristically  enough,  Japanese. 

RIZAL*S    EARLY    YEARS. 

Jos6  Rizal  was  born  in  1861  in  the  small  town 
of  Galamba,  on  the  south  coast  of  th6  lovely  lake 
La  Laguna,  in  Luzon.  His  parents  were  homely 
but  well-to-do  rice-growers  of  unmixed  Tagal 
breed,  and  their  greatest  desire  was  to  see  Jos^ 
a  comfortably  settled  priest.  He  received  his 
first  education  in  his  birthplace  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  the  Tagal  priest  P.  Leontio,  whose  re- 
markable talents  and  wealth  of  knowledge  abashed 
many  a  European  traveler.  Gn  Leontio's  advice 
Jose  was  sent  to  Manilf^  to  the  Ateneo  Muincipal^ 
a  school  managed  by  the  Jesuits  on  broader 
lines  than  those  under  the  direction  of  the  friars. 
It  was  here  that  Jos^  assumed  the  name  of  Rizal. 
The  family  name  was  really  Mercado  ;  but  Josh's 
elder  brother,  Don  Paciano,  who  was  studying 
under  that  name  in  Manila,  and  who  had  been  ex 
pelled  from  the  university  for  having  lived  with 
the  priest  Jos^  Burgos,  executed  as  one  of  the 
suspected  revolutionists  of  Gavito,  and  who  was 
also  in  bad  odor  on  account  of  his  liberal  views, 
had  advised  his  young  brother  to  take  the  name 
of  Rizal,  that  he  might  not  be  persecuted  for 
his  name's  sake  and  be  hindered  in  his  studies. 

A    PEOPLE    WHO    MUST   NOT   HAVE   A   FATHERLAND. 

Jos^  was  himself  destined  to  experience  early 
enough  the  bitterness  of  being  of  Tagal  blood, 
and  at  school,  where  he  was  fdways  the  head  of 
his  class,  he  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards  by  reciting,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
prize  distribution,  an  ode  composed  by  himself 
in  which  he  alluded  to  his  **  fatherland."  An 
**7nrfib'*  is  not  allowed  this  expression.  He 
may  not  say  ''patrioV — only  ^^pais'^  (country). 
Only  the  Spaniards  have  a  fatherland.  In  many 
other  ways  he  was  taught  the  difference  between 
the  colored  children  and  the  white,  the  former 
being  looked  upon  as  a  lower  race,  whose  faults 
and  weaknesses  were  always  pointed  out,  while 
their  efforts  and  their  progress  never  received 
the  acknowledgment  and  praise  accorded  to  the 
white.  The  prejudice  awakened  in  him  against 
the  Spaniards  faded,  nevertheless,  as  he  grew 
older,  and  he  was  wont  to  say  :  <  *  When  1  read 
or  hear  the  contemptuous  European  judgment 
of  my  people,  I  remember  my  own  youthful 
ideas,  and  the  anger  that  might  flame  up  in  me 
is  quenched.  Smihng,  I  can  repeat  the  French 
<  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner.'  " 
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FORBIDDEN    BY    THE    CIIUKCH. 

Having  taken  liis  (l«»/xro^  at  Manila,  Hizal  be- 
took liiiiisclt"  to  France  and  (icrniany,  where  he 
knew  that  meclical  sci<'n(!(»  must  have  n^a<'lied  a 
higher  e.\c(^llence.  He  stu<li(Hl  at  Paris,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Leipsie.  Simultaneously  his  interest 
in  social  and  political  problems  was  strengthened 
and  developed  ;  ami  noting  how  little  Europe 
really  knew  of  the  Phili})pines,  he  resolved  to 
portray  his  hirthlaiid  in  a  novi'l,  which  was  pub- 
lisheil  nt  l^erlin  in  1SS7  und»'r  the  sullicientlv 
significant  title,  *'  Xo/i mc  Tumjvrr  !  ''  'I'his  ])ook, 
along  with  other  '•  i/n/nds  t/ prstilfuriu/rs  fn/velas,'^ 
such  as  the  works  of  l>unuis  (father  and  son), 
Halzac,  yictor  Hugo,  (j(^org(»  Sand,  Ayguals  de 
Izco,  Walter  Scott  (!),  an<l  I^iul  <ie  Koch,  not  to 
nuMition  Zola  and  Daudet,  was  forl)idden  ]>v  the 
('hurch.  In  IS91  th<^  se(piel,  "  //  FUihusteris- 
vin/'  was  j)ul>lish(Ml  at  (ihent. 

POKT,    SCULPTOR,    AXD    AUTHOR. 

Kizal  was  m^t  only  a  clever  political  author  and 
a  tunefid  and  touching  p(M»t,  but  also  a  sculptor 
of  considerable  ability  and  originality,  whose 
I)<)rt  rait- bust  of  th(^  Filipino-( -niole,  Dr.  T.  H. 
I'ardo,  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon.  H(»rr  Stolpe's 
articlti  is  accompanied  by  two  pictures  of  terra- 
cotta statues  by  liizal  which  were  givt^n  to  his 
friend  liluuK^ntritt.  The  one  is  called  **Tlie 
Vjctory  of  Death  Over  Life,"  and  represents  a 
skeleton  in  the  garb  of  a  monk  clasping  the 
corpse  of  a  young  woman.  The  other  is  called 
**The  Victory  of  Science  Over  Death,''  and 
shows  Science  standing  on  a  skull  with  a  flaming 
torch  upheld  in  both  hands. 

In  1H87  Hizal  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
he  organiz(?d  the  famous  Liga  Filipiua  (Philip- 
pine Jjeague),  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Nation. 

After  several  years  of  absence  and  tra.tjl, 
during  which  ho  was  inc(?ssantly  agitating,  he 
return(;d  to  Manila  in  Mav,  1802.  llere  he  was 
arrested  and  exiled  to  Dapitan,  in  one  of  the 
southern  islands. 

In  1.S05  he  returned  l)y  permission  to  Luzon 
and  afterward  sailed  for  the  ('uban  campaign  as 
a  volunt(M?r  military  surgeon  in  the  Spanish 
ranks.  In  the  meantime  the  IMiilippine  n^volu- 
tion  brok(j  out,  and  Kizal  was  arrest eii  at  Barce- 
lona and  transshipped  to  Manila,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  He  was  shot  by 
a  picket  of  native  soldiers  on  I)(H;emb<;r  IJO,  1896. 

A    DRAMATIC    END. 

Kizal  died  like  a  hero,  smiling  as  he  uttered 
his  last  words — **  Consumatutn  est!''  Asked  if 
he  had  any  last  wish,  he  replied  :  first,  to  be 
uuitinl    in   civil   marriage   with  Miss  Josephine 


Brackens,  an  English  lady  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  Hong  Kong.  He  next  desired 
that  he  should  Ix^  shot  through  the  breast.  Both 
wislujs  were  fulfill(Ki.  The  press  has  given  many 
erroneous  accounts  of  Rizal's  marriage.  Here  is 
the  true  one.  Miss  Brackens  was  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  rich  Englishman  in  Ilong  Kong 
who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  eye  dis^iase,  for 
which  hi",  was  attended  by  Kizal.  When  Kizal  was 
sent  to  Dapitan  his  patient  followed  to  complete 
the  treatment,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  young 
la<iy.  The  disease  was  cured  and  the  English- 
man n^turncd  to  Hong  Kong,  but  Miss  Brackens 
n>mained  in  Dapitan  and  bought  some  property 
there.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  warmly  ad- 
mired Kizal.  When  his  trial  commenced  she 
went  to  Manila  and  married  her  lover  &  its 
cl()S(».  After  her  husband's  death  she  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  on  h<;rseback  took  j)art  in  their 
battles.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  a  proclama- 
tion.    She  is  at  present  living  in  Hong  Kong. 


HAPPY  ISLES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

AKOMAXTIC  story  of  **some  unsuspected 
isles  in  far-off  seas  "  and  oi  the  way  they 
came  under  England's  sway  is  told  in  the  English 
Illustrated  for  March.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  to  tin;  south  of  Java  lies  Christmas  Island, 
and  three  days'  steaming  l>eyond  will  bring  you 
to  the  Cocos- Keeling  group,  a  horseshoe  archi- 
pelago of  coral  islands.  The  latter  were  discov- 
(m*(mI  by  William  Keeling  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

A    SCOTTISH    DYNASTY, 

Hut  in  1825,  the  islands  being  still  unoccupied, 
a  Scotch  sailor  named  Koss,  sprung  from  an  old 
Jacobite  family,  landed  and  took  possession.  In 
1854  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
in  turn  passed  on  the  islands  to  his  son,  Gheotge 
('lunies  Koss,  the  present  King  of  the  CocoB- 
Ke(iling  group  and  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  he  was  educated  in 
Guernsey  and  is  married  to  a  Cocos  woman  who 
does  not  sju^ak  Knglish  His  brother  Charlea, 
who  is  viceroy  in  his  absence,  was  trained  at  St. 
Andrew's  Tni versify.  A  thin!  brother  gradu- 
ated in  a  bank  in  Katavia  A  fourth  is  a  farmer 
in  New  Zealand.  A  hfth,  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, comm.mded  the  family  schooner  (forty 
tons)  in  which  tw(>  »)f  the  family  sailed  round  the 
Avorhl.  This  Scottish  dynasty  elected  to  adopt 
tluj  British  yue<»n  as  overlord,  and  since  1857  the 
grouj)  has  b(M*n  under  the  Union  Jack.  In  1886  it 
was  formally  annextul  to  the  Straits  Settlementa. 
1'lie  population  numbers  now  six  hundred,  four 
hundred  being  Cocos  born,  two  hundred  oomiiur 
from  Bantam. 
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AN    EARTHLY    PARADISE. 

Christmas  Island,  discovered  in  1666,  remained 
unappropriated  until  1888,  when  Andrew  C  Ross, 
brother  of  the  Cocos  king,  landed  with  thirteen 
companions.  The  population  is  now  forty.  The 
writer  says  : 

**  The  climate  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  resembles  a  very  hot  Englisli  summer  tem- 
pered with  sea  breezes.  For  a  time  the  only 
meat  of  the  settlers  was  provided  by  the  birds 
which  swarm  all  over  the  island  and  are  extraor- 
dinarily tame.  A  government  oflficial  from  the 
Straits  Settlement  who  visited  Christmas  Island 
in  1891  declares  that  he  caught  a  little  thrush 
with  a  butterfly  net,  and  '  shot  ten  pigeons  on 
one  tree,  one  after  the  other,  without  one  of 
them  attempting  to  fly  away.'  Coffee  can  be 
cultivated  with  profit  on  the  island. 

* '  A  high  point  of  civilization  has  been  reached 
among  Mr.  Ross'  subjects,  although  it  is  not 
quite  British,  for  English  is  not  taught  in  the 
one  school  that  is  siluated  in  the  Cocos- Keeling 
group  and  conducted  by  a  native  islander  who 
was  trained  at  Singapore.  Indeed,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Ross  family  themselves  speak  little  or 
no  English.     Yet  vaccination  is  carried  on. 

BUT    FOR    RATS    AND    CATS  ! 

<*0n  the  other  hand,  the  rats  of  Western 
civilization  are  a  great  pest.  They  were  once 
landed  from  a  ship,  and  the  cats  that  were  im- 
ported to  kill  them  have  overrun  the  islands  and 
become  a  perfect  nuisance  themselves  by  killing 
birds,  most  of  which  were  brought  to  the  islands 
to  destroy  the  cocoanut- beetle. 

*  •  But  the  islands  are  happy  in  a  series  of  neg- 
atives. There  is  no  jail,  no  policemen,  no  opium, 
no  Chinamen.  The  Rosses  themselves  do  all 
sorts  of  work  ;  they  are  excellent  mechanics  and 
carpenters  and  made  their  little  schooner. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  ADMIRAL  CERVERA. 

THE  April  Harper's  contains  a  narrative,  in 
homely  but  graphic  style,  of  "  The  Rescue 
of  Admiral  Cervera."  The  tale  is  told  by  Peter 
Keller,  an  old  man-of-war's  man  and  boatswain's 
mate  on  the  United  States  steamship  Gloucester. 
When  the  Maria  Teresa  was  disabled  the  Glouces- 
ter came  around  under  her  bow.  Mr.  Edson,  who 
figures  in  the  narrative,  was  the  commanding  en- 
sign of  the  Gloucester.  He  and  a  crew,  which  in- 
cluded Keller,  took  the  whaleboat  and  ventured 
near  the  wrecked  Spanish  waiship. 

*  <  I  tore  my  clothes  from  my  body,  and  I 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  toward  Brown  and 
helped  him  to  carry  the  line  ashore.  When  we 
got  there  I  saw  about  forty -five  Spaniards  and 


their  boats,  which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.  As  soon  as  we  could  I  and  Brown 
ran  up  to  a  tree.  I  took  half  a  turn  with  the 
line  around  the  tree,  and  then  turned  round  and 
called  upon  the  Spaniards  the  best  way  1  could, 

*  Wiene  qui  r  That  means  'Come  here.'  Those 
addressed  came  to  us,  and  I  told  tliem  to  give  us 
a  pull,  so  that  we  could  stretch  the  line. 

"  After  the  line  was  made  fast  I  sang  out  to 
Ensign  Edson,  the  ofiicer  in  charge,  '  The  line 
is  fast,  sir.  Go  ahead.'  He  responded,  'All 
right.'  While  Mr.  Edson  was  hauling  his  boat 
toward  tlie  Maria  Teresa  to  save  the  oilicoi's  and 
men,  I  remarks  to  Otto  Brown,  seaman,  '  By 
gosh!  that  line  is  very  poor.  Otto.'  Brown 
said,  'It  looks  very  poor,  Keller.'  i  took  the 
line  in  my  hands  and  rubbed  it  and  smelled  it. 
It  smelled  to  me  like  the  rope  was  pretty  bad — 
that  is,  an  old  rope. 

THE    YANKEE    BOATIWAIN's    MATE  AND  THE  SPANISH 

ADMIRAL. 

*'  I  turned  round  and  asked  one  of  the  Span- 
iards if  there  was  any  Spanish  ofiicer  ashore. 
The  man  told  me,  'Yes.'  I  said,  'Where?' 
and  he  pointed  out  with  his  finger  an  officer  clad 
in  undershirt  and  drawers,  and  a  white  cap  on, 
and  told  me  in  Spanish,  '  Almiranto ; '  that  means 
as  much  as  '  There  is  the  admiral. ' 

* '  I  went  up  to  Admiral  Cervera,  who  had 
half  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers,  and  told  him, 
'  Admiral,  be  so  kind  and  tell  one  of  your  officers 
aboard  they  should  give  us  a  better  line  if  they 
want  us  to  save  all  his  people,  because  1  found 
out  that  the  line  was  very  poor.*  Admiral  Cer- 
vera turned  round  and  told  one  of  his  officers,  in 
Spanish,  to  hail  the  Maria  Teresa  and  tell  them 
to  give  us  a  better  rope.  The  answer  he  got 
from  the  Maria  Teresa^  from  one  of  the  officers, 
was  that  they  could  not  give  us  any  better  rope, 
because  everything  was  afire. 

"  Then  I  asked  Admiral  Cervera  if  his  maga- 
zines— powder  magazines — were  under  water. 
Admiral  Cervera  told  me  the  after  magazine  was 
under  water,  but  the  forward  one  he  was  not 
sure  of.     1  passed  the  remarks  to  Otto  Brown  : 

*  My  God  !  if  we  don't  get  other  help  we  can't 
save  those  people !     That  rope  is  very  poor.'  " 

OFFICERS    AND    MEN    IN    THE    SURF. 

*  <  There  was  a  couple  of  men  hanging  on  a 
boat's  fall ;  he  [Mr.  Edson]  picked  up  those  men, 
put  them  in  the  gig,  and  left  for  the  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Norman,  with  the  6^ /owces^er' 5  gig,  brought  the 
last  load  of  Spaniards  ashore.  After  I  and  Brown 
had  taken  them  through  the  surf  and  Brown 
had  returned  to  the  gig,  Mr.  Norman,  who  was 
in  a  hurry  to  return  to  the  Gloucester,  hollered. 
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to  me,  where  1  was  on  sliore,  and  said,  *  Keller, 
you  better  hurry  up,  else  you  get  left.' 

"  1  jumped  in  the  surf,  an<l  as  I  swam  to  the 
stern-post  of  the  gig  I  told  him,  *  Mr.  Norman, 
the  admiral  is  ashore.*  Mr.  Norman  told  me, 
*  ITell  !  is  he  ashore?'  I  said,  ♦  Yes,  sir.  Don't 
you  want  him  aboard  ?'  He  said,  *  Yes,  go  and 
get  him.' 

KIND    TKKATMKNT    <>K    THK    ADMIRAL    AND    HIS 

SAILOHS. 

"I  juin])('d  in  the  surf  again,  swam  ashore, 
.  went  toward  tlut  admiral,  and  1  told  liim,  'Ad- 
miral, will  you  be  so  kind  and  come  along  with 
me  ?  The  ofIic(»r  in  charge  of  tlie  gig  would  like 
to  have  you  to  come  aboard  the  Ghmcc.sUr.'  The 
admiral  (^xtendt'd  his  right  han<l,  j)atting  me  on 
my  sh(Hilder,  and  said,  '  Yes,  boy.'  He  turned 
around  and  asked  me  if  lie  could  take  his 
ofllcers  along  with  him.  I  told  him,  *  Yes,  sir,' 
Then  he  called  on  his  son,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Maria  Teresa,  and  his  whole  staff,  and  we  pro- 
•ceeded  toward  the  boat.  As  we  j)roceeded  to- 
ward the  hoat  I^rown  was  waiting  for  us. 

*'The  admiral,  Hrown,  and  1  jumped  in  the 
:surf.  I  told  the  admiral  to  get  his  hand  around 
my  neck  and  the  other  hand  around  Brown,  and 
Jie  did  it,  and  we  swam  toward  the  gig.  When 
we  reached  the  gig  the  admiral  put  his  hand  on 
the  toll-board  of  the  gig.  Mr.  Norman  extended 
his  hands  and  got  hold  of  his  both  hands,  while 
J  and  Brown  lifted  him  up  and  put  him  m  the 
gig.  Then  we  went  back  and  went  after  the 
•captain.  As  the  captain  was  wounded  and  was 
lielpless,  1  and  Brown  had  to  carry  liim  through 
the  surf.  When  we  came  to  the  gig  he  extended 
his  right  hand,  as  his  left  hand  was  wounded. 
Mr.  Norman  extended  his  hands,  grabbed  his 
right  hand,  and  I  and  Brown  took  Iiim  by  the 
legs  and  lifted  him  up  carefully.  By  this  time 
he  was  taken  by  Boatswain's  Mate  Thompson  and 
let  down  in  the  gig. 

**The  work  of  rescuing  went  on,  to  my  best 
knowledge,  for  about  two  hours.  Among  those 
rescued  from  the  Maria  Teresa  were  many  wound - 
•ed,  and  wounded  very  heavy.  As  1  remember, 
one  man  was  shot  all  to  pieces.  Ensign  Edson 
And  one  of  the  boat's  crew  lifted  him  up  care- 
fully out  of  the  cutter,  low(jred  him  in  the  water, 
and  I  and  Brown  had  to  taktj  him  ashore  through 
the  surf  more  dead  than  alive.  As  far  as  1  un- 
derstood afterward,  that  man  died  on  the  beach. 

'*  After  we  liad  about  three  or  four  loads  put 
safe  ashore  by  the  cutter,  the  gig,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Norman,  hove  in  sight,  and  I  saw 
Lieutenant  Norman  talking  to  Mr.  Edson.  After 
that  I  saw  the  gig  and  cutter  working  frequently 
to  and  fro  from  the  beach." 


PEARLS-NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 

MDASTRE  contributes  to  the  first  Febru- 
•  ary  numb<?r  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondw 
a  very  int(;resting  paper  on  the  production  of  fine 
pearls  both  by  natural  and  artificial  means. 

We  have  lately  been  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  a  syndicate  in  London  were  placing 
upon  the  market  considerable  quantities  of  pigeon- 
l)lood  rubies  which  were  products  of  the  labora- 
torv  and  not  of  the  mine,  and  now  it  seems  that 
as  far  back  as  November  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  received  a  report  on  tlie  experiments 
of  a  M.  Boutan  in  the  making  of  artificial  pearls. 
The  curious  ])art  of  it  is  that  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  biology  we  are  still  ignorant  of 
the  ])recise  manner  in  which  the  natural  pearl  is 
produced  insid(j  the  oyster,  and  our  imitations  of 
nature  must  therefore  \)q  empirical  and  conse- 
qiuMitly  not  always  trustworthy.  There  is  no 
need  to  follow  M.  Dastre  in  his  investigations 
into  the  ancient  repute  of  the  pearl  as  a  gem. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  principal  fisheries 
of  pearls  are  those  of  Ceylon,  the  Coromandel 
coast,  those  which  have  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial in  the  I'ersian  Gulf,  and  those  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Antilles,  and  Australia.  M.  Dastre  con- 
trasts the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  Government, 
which  carefully  regulates  the  fisheries  within  its 
control  and  draws  from  them  an  important  rev- 
enue, with  the  entire  neglect  by  France  of  her 
fisheries  in  the  Gambler  and  the  Tuamotu  Islands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  Dastre  does 
not  expect  much  danger  to  the  market  value  of 
the  natural  pearl  from  the  competition  of  the  ar- 
tificial one.  The  artificial  cultivation  of  the  pearl- 
oyster  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  always  likely  to  handicap  the 
artificial  pearl  in  competition  with  the  spoils  of 
the  pearl  divers.  By  artificial  pearl  is  meant,  of 
course,  some  foreign  body  introduced  into  the 
oyster  and  clothed  by  it  in  the  course  of  years 
with  the  mother-of-pearl  covering  with  which  the 
creature  also  covers  its  sliell.  The  objection  to 
introducing  this  foreign  body  into  the  oyster  is 
that  th({  result  is  not  so  fine  as  the  pearls  which 
are  ])roduced  by  natural  means  by  the  oyster  it- 
self. Curiously  enough,  in  the  last  century  a 
Swedish  naturalist  attempted  to  produce  the  real 
article  by  irritating  the  oyster,  but  though  a  mer- 
chant  of  Gothenburg  bought  his  scheme  for  a 
large  sum,  he  seems  never  to  have  carried  it  outi 

In  conclusion,  M.  Dastre  gives  some  interest- 
ing figures  as  to  the  value  of  famous  pearls.  It 
seems  that  the  modern  collections  of  pearls  do 
not  really  rival  the  magnificence  of  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  wives  of  famous  Ronuuu,  and 
nothing,  M.  Dastre  thinks,  could  compare  with 
one  necklace  owned  by  Lollia  Paulina. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  KEELY  MYTH. 

MR.  JULIUS  MORITZEN  makes  an  inter- 
esting  tale  in  the  April  Cosmopolitan  out 
of  *  *  The  Extraordinary  Story  of  John  Worrell 
Keely."  Mr.  Moritzen  says  that  Keely  was  in 
truth  a  genius,  as  none  else  than  a  genius  could 
have  kept  the  world's  most  eminent  scientists 
guessing  for  twenty  years.  His  ''  vibratory 
generator"  was  first  exhibited  to  a  dozen  well- 
known  Philadelpliians  on  November  10,  1874. 
Even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  skeptical  there 
was  always  at  least  a  doubt  in  the  mystery  about 
Keely's  projects  until  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
his  house  was  investigated  and  the  commonplace 
trickery  of  his  methods  exposed. 

< » Leading  Philadelphian  scientists  assisted  in 
the  work,  and  the  first  discovery  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  steel  globe.  Almost  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  rubbish,  it  was  held  down  in 
the  earth  of  the  cellar  by  heavy  beams.  When 
relieved  of  its  incumbrance  the  sphere  was  lifted 
out  of  its  resting-place,  and  subsequently  was 
found  to  weigh  more  than  three  tons.  On  the 
top  of  the  globe  a  hole  was  discovered  and, 
screw -threaded,  the  cavity  gave  a  wider  diameter 
the  further  penetrated. 

**  Immediately  near  the  sphere  was  found  an 
iron  pipe  which  led  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
fifteen  feet  into  the  space  under  the  front  room. 
Here  was  discovered  a  pit  lined  with  wood  and 
covered  by  a  trap-door.  Fresh  ashes  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  careful  demolition  of  material  not 
thought  valuable  enough  for  removal,  and  yet 
necessary  to  have  out  of  the  way.  In  these 
ashes,  however,  were  found  short  sections  of 
what  at  first  was  considered  to  be  wire,  but  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  brass  tubing.  A  large 
amount  of  glass  tubes  was  likewise  found  in  the 
dihris.  The  fragments  left  behind  gave  striking 
evidence  of  the  care  exercised  in  removing  the 
Keely  motor  machinery  from  its  home. 

*  •  The  next  day  still  greater  results  rewarded 
the  searchers  of  the  premises.  The  room  in  the 
rear  was  curiously  raised  above  the  others,  and 
this  was  the  apartment  in  which  Keely  conducted 
all  those  experiments  which  had  puzzled  the 
world  until  his  death. 

**When  the  floor  was  torn  up  the  revelation 
was  complete.  Through  the  joists,  in  holes  spe- 
cially cut  for  the  purpose,  ran  a  short  brass  tube. 
Other  tubes  were  discovered  also,  and  the  whole 
went  to  show  that  the  motor  had  been  connected 
here  with  the  spherical  contrivance  in  the  cellar. 

**In  the  presence  of  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Good- 
speed,  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Carl  Bering,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  electrical  engineers  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Lightner  Witmer,  professor  of  experimental  psy- 


chology of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Moore,  who  had  the  investigation  in  charge, 
the  nature  of  what  had  been  laid  bare  now  came 
in  for  earnest  consideration.  It  was  determined 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  tubing  and  the  spherical 
reservoir  found  in  the  cellar  stood  conclusively 
for  the  argument  that  compressed  air  might  easily 
have  accomplished  all  that  had  been  demonstrated 
so  mysteriously  by  Keely." 

Mr.  Moritzen  goes  into  the  details  of  Keely's 
trickeries  and  shows  just  how  he  probably  got 
his  *'etheric  force,"  which  tore  apart  great 
ropes,  broke  and  twisted  iron  bars,  and  dis- 
charged bullets  through  twelve -inch  planks  with 
what  seemed  to  be  an  entirely  mysterious  force. 
In  his  exuberance  of  success  Keely  declared 
that  he  would  be  able  with  a  quart  of  water  to 
send  a  train  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco, 
and  that  to  propel  a  steamship  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  and  return  would  require  just  about 
one  gallon  of  the  same.  Keely  never  allowed 
the  slightest  hint  to  fall  as  to  the  details  of  his 
secret  force,  claiming  that  this  would  hurt  the 
commercial  value  of  his  discovery.  Mr.  Mo- 
ritzen says  that  Keely's  true  secret  was  in  the 
promoter's  charm  of  manner  and  insight  into 
human  nature. 

MONOPOLY  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 

MR.  H.  W.  MACROSTY,  writing  in  the 
*  March  Contemporary  on  *  *  The  Growth  of 
Monopoly  in  British  Industry,"  does  much  to  dis- 
pel the  cheery  confidence  that  <*  trusts"  and 
**  combines"  were  American  contrivances  fos- 
tered by  protection  and  not  likely  to  take  root  on 
British  soil.  The  writer  works  to  establish  this 
conclusion  : 

**  We  see  in  British  industry  a  steady  move- 
ment toward  combination  and  monopoly,  a  move- 
ment which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  competition, 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  being  prevented  or 
undone  by  law.  At  one  time  it  takes  the  form 
of  the  elimination  of  subordinate  agents  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  at  another  of  com- 
binations or  rings  to  regulate  prices,  at  a  third  of 
the  actual  fusion  of  competing  firms.  The  net 
result  is  a  great  improvement  in  productive 
organization,  which  is  balanced  by  the  possibility 
that  the  new  machinery  may  be  turned  against 
the  consumer.'* 

IN    THE    RETAIL   TRADE. 

He  first  traces  the  change  in  distribution,  and 
says  : 

**  The  retail  trade  is  to-day  passing  through  an 
industrial  revolution  similar  to  that  which  manu- 
facture experienced  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  and  the  small  shopkeeper  is  the  analogue 
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of  the  hand -loom  weaver.  Large  husinosaos  like 
Marshall  &  Snolgrovo's,  Poti»r  Kohinsoirs,  and 
Lipton's  obtain  an  ever-in(*reiising  share  of  trado, 
for,  among  other  reasons,  a  well-known  or  well- 
advertised  name  is  tak(Mi  as  a  guarantee  of 
(|uality.  Estal>lishments  like  the  various  '  stores,' 
Whitcley's,  Spiers  &  Ponds',  and  otiicr  '  universal 
provi<l<'rs, '  when*  a  numln'r  of  dilTiTcnt  but  eo- 
onlin.'itn  businesses  an^  eongn'gatcd  under  the 
same  ro<>f,  like  so  many  mark(?ts,  are  a  never- 
eeasing  soure(^  of  wondermiMit  to  visitors  to 
London.  Tlu*  joint -stock-company  system  luus 
sprea<l  to  distributiv(»  l)usinesses.  To  the  boom 
in  brew(»ries  has  succ(»<;(ied  a  boom  in  groceries, 
and  the  capitalization  of  stores  and  tra<ling  com- 
panies in  the  grocery,  provision,  meat,  oil,  and 
drug  trad<*s  in  the  two  years  lSi)()-i)7  was  over 
X1S,()00,()00. 

"  I{(?taihM*s  have  awakened  to  th(i  fact  that 
competition  has  reachtid  th(^  point  wliere  it  is 
no  longer  prolitaUe,  and  that  com]>ination  is  a 
more  effective  way  of  obtaining  a  steady  income. 
In  tht»  grocery,  tobacconist,  chemist,  and  bak- 
ing branches  of  the  shop  trades  the  traders  are 
grouped  into  local  trad(^  associations  of  more  or 
U^ss  strength,  and  these,  again,  are  federated 
nationally." 

IN    MANUFACTUKK8. 

These  combinations  liave  reacted  on  manufac- 
turers, wlio,  being  i)revented  by  trade  unions 
from  recouping  themselv(»s  by  forcing  down 
wages,  are  compelled  in  self-defense  to  combine 
as  well  : 

*  *  Single  amalgamations,  while  not  entirely 
excluding  com|)etition,  control  the  screw,  cotton, 
thread,  salt,  alkali,  and  iudia-rubi>er  tire  in- 
du8tri(?s.  In  other  cases  a  formal  or  informal 
agreement  of  masters  fixes  prices  ;  thus  in  the 
hollow- ware  trade  (metal  utensils)  prices  are 
arranged  by  an  informal  ring  of  a  dozen  Bir- 
mingham firms.  Similarly  tlu^-e  is  no  o|H*n  mar- 
ket in  antimony,  nickel,  mercury,  lead  pipes, 
fish  supply,  and  petroleum.  Ste(»l  and  iron  rails 
are  controlled  by  an  Knglish  rail  ring,  which  so 
manages  matters  tliat  it  is  undersold  by  Amer- 
ican, Belgian,  and  (Jerman  competitors.  All  the 
largest  firms  in  the  newspaiuM-- making  industry 
have  just  consolidated  their  int(Tests  into  one 
large  combination.  \\\  the  engineiM'ing  tra<le 
twenty-four  firms  have  a  subscribed  capital  of 
£14,245,000.  In  I8i)7  Armstrong  &  Vo.  ab- 
sorbed Whitworth  &  Co.,  raising  their  capital 
to  £4,210,000  in  the  process.  Vickers  &  C'o. , 
tlie  armor-plate  manufacturers,  are  another  ex- 
ample of  a  very  large  amalgamation.  In  the 
spring  of  1897  they  Iwught  up  the  Naval  Con- 
struction and  Armaments  ('Omimny,  and   later 


they  acquired  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  Guns  and 
Ammunition  Company.  Now  they  boast  of 
b(>ing  the  only  firm  capable  of  turning  out  a  bat- 
tleship comph^te  in  every  respect.  The  most 
n()t(iWorihy  examples  of  combination,  liowever, 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  iiirmingham  staple  trades 
and  in  the  textile  industries." 

TlIK    SKWIXG-THKKAI)    COMBINE. 

In  the  cotton  tra<le  since  l.Si)7  **a  perfect 
mania  for  trusts  has  set  in."  The  impulse  came 
from  the  success  of  combination  in  the  sewing- 
thread  industry.  The  firm  of  .1.  &  P.  Coats,  of 
Paisley,  with  a  capital  of  £5,7oO,000,  absorbed 
Kerr  iS:  Co.  in  ISi)'),  and  in  189G  amalgamated 
with  Clarke  k  Co.,  of  Paisley,  ('hadwick  &  Co., 
of  Molton,  and  Jonas  Brook  &  Co.,  of  Meltham, 
with  C4, 000, 000  of  fresh  capital  raised  for  the 
j)urpose.  In  1S07  fift(;en  firms  amalgamated 
in  the  English  Sewing  (\)tton  Company  with 
£2,000.000  share  capital  and  £7r)0,000  deben- 
tures. Messrs.  Coats  took  £200,000  of  ordinary 
shares. 

•'Since  the  formation  of  the  company  the 
large  Glasgow  firm  of  K.  K.  &  J.  Alexander, 
with  a  capital  of  £175,000,  has  lx,»en  absorbed. 
Latest  of  all.  a  hugt^  combination  of  American 
sewing- thn»ad  manufacturers  is  announced,  with 
a  capital  of  £3,720,000,  and  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  with  Messre.  Coats  &  Co.  and 
the  Knglish  Slewing  Cotton  Company  to  avoid 
undue  competition  in  output  and  prices,  the  for- 
mer company  taking  up  £103,000  in  shares  and 
tin;  latter  £744,000.  It  must  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  short  time  before  the  few  remaining  inde- 
pendent thread  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  brought  into  one  or  other  of  the  great  com- 
binations." 

IN    THK    COTTON    TRADE. 

The  cotton  spinners  have  begun  to  follow  suit : 
"The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners*  and  Doublers^ 
Association,  Limittnl,  was  registered  on  March 
31,  1S9S,  with  a  share  capital  of  £4,000,000  and 
£2,000,000  additional  in  debentures.  Seventeen 
firms  of  spintuii's,  mostly  in  Manchester  and 
Bolton,  and  fifteen  other  firms  of  doublers  are 
in  toe  '(combine.'  .  .  .  Further  combinations, 
spoken  of  but  not  yet  completed,  are  the  coarse 
yarn  spinners  in  Oldham,  with  a  capital  of 
£3,000,000  ;  the  linen  yarn  spinners  in  Bel- 
fast and  the  neighborhood,  with  a  capital  of 
.£4,000.000  ;  and  the  jute  manufacturers  of 
Dundee,  with  an  estimateil  capital  of  £2,000,000. 
The  total  capitalization  of  the  various  bodies  in 
the  textile  industrv  which  have  either  com- 
binetl  or  whose  union  is  in  immediate  prospect 
is  £28,000,000,  and  the  limit  is  still  far  fima 
being  reached.*' 
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<  *  The  latest  and  completest  English  trust "  is 
said  to  be  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association, 
Limited,  formed  in  December,  1898,  embracing 
twenty -two  firms  with  a  capital  of  £4,500,000 
and  possessing  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade — **a 
practical  monopoly." 

IN    OTHER    INDUSTRIES. 

The  writer  recalls  Sir  George  Elliott's  pro- 
posal in  1893  to  amalgamate  nearly  all  collieries, 
and  states  that  Mr.  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  secretary  of 
the  Federated  Coal  Owners  of  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Midlands,  has  proposed  that  all 
coal  owners  form  a  limited  company  for  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  their  coal.  In  1896  the  sea- 
borne coal  trade  of  London  passed  under  the 
control  of  W.  Cory  &  Sons,  Limited,  which  in- 
cluded eight  large  firms,  handled  5,000,000  out 
of  the  8,000,000  of  coal  coming  by  sea  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  £2,000,000  share  capital. 

The  transport  trades  show  similar  tendencies 
in  omnibus,  railroad,  and  shipping  concerns. 

THE    REMEDY. 

The  real  remedy  for  these  monopolies  which 
may  be  turned  against  the  interest  of  tlie  con- 
sumer is  found  by  the  writer  in  Parliamentary 
control.  The  paper  concludes  with  the  sanguine 
words  : 

**  With  the  weapon  of  state  control  in  hand, 
combination  may  be  welcomed,  and  if  control 
prove  insufiBcient,  state  purchase  and  public  ad- 
ministration remain  behind." 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

M  ERNEST  LAVISSE'S  reply  to  Sir 
•  Charles  Dilke  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  France  in  the  first  February  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  de  Paris  has  been  well  adver- 
tised— it  has  been  made  the  subject  not  only  of  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of 
correspondence  published  in  the  daily  press  be- 
tween Mr.  Arnold  White  and  the  British  Foreign 
Office  relative  to  the  Waima  affair.  But  quite 
apart  from  these  more  or  less  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  article  deserves  notice  as  a  temper- 
ate and  interesting  statement  of  the  French  case 
with  reference  to  the  recent  and  existing  causes 
of  irritation  between  the  two  countries.  It  will 
perhaps  be  convenient  to  adopt  M.  Lavisse's  own 
method  of  dealing  with  these  seriatim. 

FASHODA. 

The  equatorial  provinces  were  intrusted  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  Khedive,  and  now  that  they  are 
rescued  from  barbarism  txieir  only  legitimate 
master  is  the  Sultan.     But  nobody  dreams  of 


respecting  Abdul's  rights,  though  nobody  dreams 
of  denying  them.     France  at  Obok  and  Tadjura, 
Italy  at  Massowah,   Abyssinia  at  Harar,  Great 
Britain  at  Unyoro  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile   opposite   Wadelai,  the  Congo    Free    State 
at  Wadelai,  Dufil6,  Lado,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the   Nile — these  powers  have  all   had  slices  of 
the  cake.     Sir  C.  Dilke  argued  that  tlie  English 
are   in  possession   at   Fashoda  as  at  Khartoum. 
But  Sir  E.  Gray,  in  his  famous  oft-quoted  dec- 
laration  of   1895,  spoke   only  of  English  claims 
and  interests  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  M.  Lavisse 
asks  why  the  lapse  of  two  years  should  have  not 
only  turned  those  claims  and  interests  into  rights 
and  titles,  but  also  annulled  the  French  claims  and 
French  interests.      Moreover,   on   September   9, 
1898,  Lord  Salisbury  changed  his  ground,  main- 
taining that  the  provinces  had  become  the  j)Osses- 
sions  of  the  Khalifa  and  had  been  conquered  from 
him  by  the  Anglo- Egyptian  forces.      If,  argues 
M.  Lavisse,  Khartoum  is  Anglo-Egyptian  by  right 
of  conquest,  then  Fashoda  was  French  by  pre- 
cisely the   same    title,    though    France   later  on 
abandoned  the  prize. 

TUNIS. 

M.  Lavisse  argues  thus  against  the  various 
charges  of  treaty -breaking  and  sharp  practice 
brought  against  France  in  her  dealings  with 
Tunis:  In  1881,  before  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  Kroumirs,  Lord  Granville  clearly 
indicated  that  the  British  Government  expected 
France  to  obtain  from  the  Bey  '  <  sufficient  guar- 
antees for  the  future,"  and  that  England  saw 
France  asserting  her  influence  in  Tunis  without 
the  least  jealousy.  As  for  British  trade  with 
Tunis,  it  has  been  largely  developed,  as  the  board 
of  trade  returns  show.  As  for  protection  in 
general,  England  herself  enjoys  free  trade  with 
none  of  her  colonies  except  New  South  Wales, 
while  Canada  discriminates  in  favor  of  English 
goods  as  against  those  of  France  and  other 
countries. 

NIKKI    AND    WAIMA. 

As  to  Nikki,  M.  Lavisse  practically  says  little 
more  than  that  France  did  no  more  and  no  less 
wrong  in  taking  Nikki  than  England  did  at  Wa 
and  Buna.  He  adds,  however,  that  French  en. 
ergy  has  given  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  a  free 
access  into  the  interior. 

In  the  Waima  affair,  it  will  be  remembered, 
English  officers  were  shot  down  by  a  French 
force,  admittedly  by  mistake,  several  years  ago, 
and  yet  France  has  persistently  delayed  making 
reparation  to  the  dead  officers'  widows  and 
families.  M.  Lavisse  asserts  that  the  British 
force  fired  first,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  affair 
occurred  within  the  territory  of  the  republic  of 
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Liberia,  where  neither  France  nor  England 
oiiglit  to  have  liad  an  arnunl  force,  and  one 
Froiu'h  ofticer  was  killiHl  and  England  has  not 
conijHMisatcd  his  relations.  Hosides,  there  is  the 
affair  of  N'C'onipali,  in  which  French  blood  was 
spilled  owing  to  the  action  of  British  agents,  and 
in  which  the  French  (lovernment  has  paid  com- 
pensation. Let  tliat  be  set  against  Wainia, 
says  M.  Ijavisse. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  French  fathers  in 
Uganda,  M.  Lavisse  says  that  tln^  compensation 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  save  British  suscepti- 
bilities, was  paid  to  (^ardinal  Vaughan.  We 
now  know  from  the  Foreign  Oflice  that  this  was 
done  simply  at  the  requestor  the  French  fathers, 
who,  to  speak  frankly,  s(»em  to  have  preferred 
that  the  money  should  not  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  French  (Jovernment. 

M.  Lavisse  complains  also  that  Samory  was 
equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Bir- 
mingham. 

ZANZIBAR    AND    MADAOASCAH. 

M.  Lavisse  represents  the  British  concessions 
to  France  in  Madagascar  as  the  price  paid  by 
Lord  Salisbury  for  his  extraordinary  forgetful - 
ness  of  French  rights  in  Zanzibar  when  ho  made 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890. 

SIAM. 

As  to  the  ancient  Cambodian  provinces,  M. 
Lavisse  says  that  in  1893  Lord  Hosebery  had 
actually  consented  to  their  retention  by  France, 
but  under  pressure  from  Lord  Dufferin,  then 
British  ambassador  in  Paris,  he  secured  their 
retrocession  to  Siam.  Generallv,  M.  Lavisse 
simply  pleads  that  England  should  behave  as  a 
good  neigh l)or  to  France  in  Siamese  regions, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  sign  that  he  has  not  a  very 
good  case  on  questions  of  right. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

On  this  question  M.  Lavisse's  contentions  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  M.  Fauchille  in  the 
Revue  dvs  Deux  ^fnt^des,  He  traverses  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's implication  that  England  would  make  a 
better  job  of  it  if  she  acquired  all  the  French 
rights,  citing  (\prus  as  an  example  of  British 
administrative  failure.  As  a  parting  shot  he 
throws  out  a  threat  that  France  might  sell,  or 
even  give,  her  rights  in  Newfoundland  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Germany  instead  of  to  Eng- 
land. 

EGYPT. 

M.  Lavisse  seems  to  think  that  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway  is  a  speculation  of  a  gang  of  com- 
pany promoters,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 


Lord  liosebery.  Of  course  he  insists  stronglj 
on  the  British  undertaking  to  quit  Egypt.  In 
conclusion,  M.  Lavisse  utters  an  eloquent  plea 
for  peace  between  the  two  great  free  nations  of 
the  Old  World  which  should  lead  in  the  van  of 
humanity  and  civilization. 


THE  PEACE  CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  London  Times  correspondent  at  Rome, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Still  man,  himself  an  Amencui, 
writes  in  the  March  Contemporary  on  **The 
Peace  of  Europe. ''  He  proposes  to  examine  the 
present  movement  in  support  of  the  Czar,  to  see 
whether  it  promises  practical  result  or  only  a 
generous  failure.  He  observes  that  a  halt  in 
armaments  would  enable  the  less  efficient  armies 
to  overtake  the  more  efficient,  and  would  so  pro- 
mote the  e(}uality  of  chances  which  makes  war 
more  probable.      He  says  : 

'*  Practically  war  is  continually  being  made 
between  all  those  European  nations  who  do  not 
know  how  they  may  be  arrayed  in  the  case  of 
actual  collision  ;  but  it  is  carried  on  through 
their  finances,  and  in  this  warfare  the  richest 
country  conipu^rs.  Is  it  wise  to  exchange  a 
system  which  removes  bloodshed  further  into 
the  future  and  which  leaves  England  still  mis- 
tress of  the  situation  for  one  which  practically 
facilitiites  a  conflict  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  .  .  . 
The  suspension  of  increase  of  armaments,  if 
practicable,  would  appear  to  operate  to  'the  dis- 
advantage of  England  chiefly  and  chiefly  to  the 
advantage  of  Russia.  But  as  neither  the  English 
people  nor  the  English  Government  has  any 
aggressive  tendency,  and  England  is  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  the  powei*8  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  without  grave  provocation,  the  best 
guarant(^e  of  peace  is  the  affirmation  of  that  pre- 
ponderance which  her  present  position  gives  her. 
Better  spend  your  sovereigns  than  your  sons." 

After  this  somewhat  negative  conclusion,  Mr. 
Stillman  points  out  what  ho  calls  <<  the  gravest  of 
our  errors,'*  that  to  keep  the  nation  in  readiness 
for  a  serious  conflict  we  need  to  have  a  war  go- 
ing st)mewhere.  "  War  is  less  a  school  of  cour- 
age than  of  ituiifTerence  to  death.*'  No  soldiers 
have  been  braver  than  the  volunteers  in  the 
American  Civil  War  or  the  Italian  conscripts  at 
Adowa. 

LAY    UAHK    THK    CUIMK    OF    WAK    AND    ITS   OAUBBB. 

Asking  what  we  can  do  to  promote  the  cause 
of  iwace,  Mr.  Stillman  answers  : 

'^The  first  practical  step  toward  permanent 
peace  must  be  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  that  war  is  a  crime,  that  killing  is 
always   murder,    and   that  though   a  soldier  is 
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morally  justified  in  defending  by  arms  and 
slaughter  the  rights  of  his  country,  the  man  who 
volunteers  to  fight  where  he  has  no  duty  is  simply 
and  purely  an  amateur  murderer.  And,  secondly, 
if  ihe  Christian  world  is  about  to  enter  into 
a  crusade  against  war,  it  must  begin  with  un- 
derstanding the  real  causes  from  which  we 
may  anticipate  war  and  attacking  the  most  men- 
acing." 

Mr.  Stillman  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  British 
press  for  its  devotion  to  a  noble  professional 
ideal,  its  honorable  service  of  political  progress 
and  of  peace.  He  lays  down  as  the  sound  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  **  the  fact  that 
England's  highest  interest  and  broadest  sympa- 
thies are  found  in  the  preservation  of  peace  among 
all  civilized  nations,  and  that  the  assent  of  Eng- 
land will  certainly  be  given  to  all  measures 
which  tend  to  a  just  equilibration  of  national 
differences."  As  a  student  of  European  politics 
for  more  than  forty  years,  he  bears  witness  that 
England  has  all  but  invariably  yielded  more  of 
what  strict  justice  demanded  than  her  opponents 
in  international  disputes.  The  one  important 
exception  was  in  the  Angra  Pequena  question, 
which  has  imbittered  Germany  ever  since. 

THE    FOUR    QUESTIONS. 

Dismissing  relations  with  barbarous  and  half- 
civilized  nations  as  outside  the  region  of  diplo- 
macy, Mr.  Stillman  enumerates  the  danger- 
points  : 

» *  Within  the  limits  of  diplomatic  action  the 
questions  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world 
most  prominently  are  the  following  :  Firstly,  the 
most  menacing,  but  not  the  gravest — the  conflict 
between  France  and  England  over  the  African 
interests  and  pretensions  ;  secondly,  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  complicated  like  the  first  by 
the  internal  condition  of  France — the  weakness 
of  the  republic  and  the  dynastic  pretensions  ; 
thirdly,  the  conflict  between  the  aims  of  Russia 
and  Austria  in  the  Balkans — the  remotest  but 
the  gravest  of  all ;  and,  fourthly,  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pope  to  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power,  complicated  by  the  condition  of  Italy  and 
her  position  in  the  triple  alliance." 

Mr.  Stillman  next  offers  his  solution  of  each 
of  these  problems  : 

*M.  The  indispensable  precaution  against  a 
conflict  between  England  and  France  is  patent : 
close  the  book  of  undue  concessions,  make  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  treaty  obligations  which  will  be 
insisted  on,  and  leave  France  responsible  for  the 
rupture  if  there  be  one.  .  .  .  France,  as  a 
feminine  nation,  has  an  hysterical  tendency,  and 
in  kindness  should  always  be  treated  accordingly 
— with  firmness  where  definite  and  vital  interests 


are  concerned,  but  with  all  possible  indulgence 
for  her  sensitiveness  as  to  her  amour  propre. 

*<2.  A  compact  for  purely,  defensive  action 
between  England  and  Germany,  linking  England, 
as  it  would  do,  with  the  central  powers,  would 
make  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  a  chose 
jugie.  Here,  again,  the  determination  of  Eng- 
land is  vital,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  a  compact  are,  so  far  as  the  best- in  formed 
people  outside  of  the  English  ministry  are  con- 
cerned, comparatively  trivial,  and  spring  from 
the  aversion  of  England  to  a  fair  adjustment  of 
outlying  questions  with  Germany. 

* '  3.  If  the  Czar  means  peace  in  Europe,  he  can 
contribute  to  it  most  influentially  by  withdrawing 
the  agents  who  are  working  in  Montenegro,  Bul- 
garia, and  other  provinces  to  organize  the  Slavonic 
tendencies  against  Austria- Hungary.  If  these 
be  continued,  the  suspension  of  European  arma- 
ments has  but  one  significance — that  this  organ- 
ization and  the  undisturbed  construction  of  all 
her  military  railroads  may  put  Russia  into  the 
position  of  being  able  at  a  moment,  peril  aps  not 
very  remote,  to  defy  all  the  plans  and  calculations 
of  the  "Western  powers  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  ...  If  England  and  Germany  would 
compromise  with  Russia  to  give  her  all  northern 
China  and  obtain  her  withdrawal  from  all  propa- 
ganda in  the  Balkans,  it  would  be  a  bargain  in 
the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world  for  half  a 
century,  in  which  time  Europe  may  have  defi- 
nitely crystallized.  If  the  Czar  refuses  to  with- 
draw from  that  propaganda,  the  peace  congress 
is  a  mockery  and  a  mask  for  Russian  plans." 

4.  The  Vatican,  dominated  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus — <  <  the  most  virulent  enemy  of  peace  in  the 
civilized  world  "-^and  thirsting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  is  distracting  Italy, 
and  through  her  weakening  the  triple  alliance^ 
which  is  **  purely  defensive  and  pacific.'' 

WHAT    THE    CRUSADE    SHOULD    AIM    AT. 

So  Mr.  Stillman's  advice  runs  : 

**  A  practical  advance  toward  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  new  movement  would  be  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Pope  that  he  lays  down  his  arms  and 
accepts  the  fait  accompli,  and  to  this  end  let  the 
crusaders  and  the  congress  address  themselves  to 
his  holiness,  if  perchance  he  will  hear  and  be  per- 
suaded. Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  As  first-fruits 
we  should  have  the  cessation  of  the  civil  discords 
in  the  Catholic  countries,  the  Jew -baiting  in 
Austria  and  France,  and  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions in  Italy,  France,  and  Austria,  with  Chris- 
tian charity  to  all  and  peace  at  home,  without 
which  peace  abroad  is  *in  chronic  peril.  When 
the  Pope  accepts  peace  with  Italy  the  crusaders 
may  then  ask  the  Czar  to  leave  the  Balkan  tribes 
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to  themselves,  and  no  longer  to  feed  discord  with 
rifl(}s  and  ammunition  ;  and  when  this  is  granted 
tlioy  may  ask  France  to  forego  her  vengeance, 
and  then  tlie  lamb  may  lie  down  with  the  lion 
everywhere  within  the  bounds  of  the  civilized 
Tvorld.  Hut  to  l)egin  with  England,  wlio  accepts 
in  advance,  and  petition  Queen  and  Parliament 
to  take  any  initiative  in  the  face  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  three  y(iars  gone  by  is  to  invite  ag- 
gression and  humiliation." 

Mr.  Stillman  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  triple 
alliance. 

**Tlie  triple  alliance  is,  in  effect,  the  nucleus, 
already  formed,  of  the  league  of  peace  for  all 
Europe,  and  thus  substantially,  for  the  civilized 
world,  nothing  more  is  neediMl  than  the  adhesion 
of  the  other  powers  to  its  })act.  The  rCvSolutions 
and  agitations  in  Englan<l  of  the  advocates  of 
univ(»rsal  peace  are,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, hammering  at  an  open  door — tlu^re  are 
no  conversions  needed  liere.  England  has  shown 
by  submitting  to  everything  le.ss  than  humili- 
ation tliat  she  does  want  ])ejice  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  not  a  little  <lignily — a  sacrifice  wearily 
made  futile  in  the  face  of  new- exactions  follow- 
ing each  one." 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

THE  main  i>iirpose  of  the  article  by  Demetrius 
C.  Houlger  in  the  North  Amerimn  Revinv 
for  March  is  to  show  that  the  Unite«l  States 
should  join  p]ngland  in  an  effort — not  to  prev(jnt 
China's  disintegration,  which  he  regards  as  in- 
evitable, but  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
fragments,  with  a  view  to  future  uni(m  and  re- 
organization, unimpainMl  by  the  inroads  of 
foreign  powers.  In  other  words,  our  ])resent 
duty,  as  this  writer  conceives  it,  is  to  develop 
China's  latent  strength  for  the  purpose  of  China's 
own  ])reservation.  To  manv  this  mav  seem  a 
Quixotic  task,  and  th<»  writer  himself  appears 
not  fullv  convinced  that  it  can  be  successfiiUv 
performed,  but  he  declares  that  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  till  its  futility  is  demonstrated. 

The  writer  mentions  two  distinct  movements 
as  tending  to  accelerate  Cliina's  disintegration  : 

**The  first  is  the  introduction  of  fon^i^^n  capi- 
tal for  the  construction  of  railroa<ls.  the  working 
of  mines,  and  for  other  public  works  of  a  re- 
munerative or  promising  character.  Not  merely 
will  such  enterprises  develop  the  resources  of  tlu^ 
country,  but  they  will  bring  foreigners  into  ])arts 
of  it  where  thev  would  otherwise  not  think  of 
going.  There  will  certainly  be  a  railroad  from 
Canton  to  the  Yang-tse  and  another  inland  from 
Shanghai.  The  French  say  they  are  going  to 
spend  eight  millions  m  a  line  from  their  Anna- 


mese  possessions  into  Yunnan.  They  may  carry 
these  words  into  effect,  but  it  is  quite  certiin 
that  their  immediate  consequence  will  be  to 
(expedite  the  railroad  from  British  Burmah  into 
the  same  province.  There  is  to  be  a  great  min. 
ing  undertaking  in  two  of  the  most  imporUnt 
and  least- known  provinces,  Ilunan  and  Shansi, 
and  this  will  bring  us  into  direct  collision  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the 
disturbing  of  cemeteries  and  the  assumed  in- 
jury of  tln^  Feng  Shui\  or  spirits.  It  is  prob- 
al)le  that  disorders  and  contests  must  arise  from 
this  (.'ause,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  antipathy  of  the  ("hinese  to  foreigners  has 
been  exaggerat(»d  by  the  mandarins  or  that  they 
hav(i  any  desire  to  cultivate  our  friendship.  As 
it  always  has  l)een,  at  every  stage  of  the  OhineflO 
question,  the  Western  races  are  forcing  them- 
selves on  the  inhabitants  of  ('hina  and  endeavor* 
ing  to  wring  from  them  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  ecjuality." 

POLITICAL    REVOLUTION. 


T]h)  second  accelerating  cause,  or  set  of  causes, 
is  wholly  internal  : 

*'  Kor  some  time  past  an  insurrection  has  been 
simmering  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  from 
time  to  time?  the  authorities  at  Canton  have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  successes  they  have  ob- 
tained in  the  field.  But  the  insurrectionary 
movement  continues,  and  it  is  now  declared  that 
the  rebels  liavo  left  Kwangsi  and  are  marching 
northward  through  llunan.  If  this  step  has 
reallv  been  taken,  it  would  be  curious  as  show- 
ing  how  closely  th(i  present  insurgents  are  imi- 
tating the  proceedings  of  the  Taepings  half  a 
c(^ntury  ago.  W(»  know  very  little  about  the 
resources,  aims,  and  lea<ler8  of  the  still  unnamed 
reb(»liion,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  its 
fighting  iorcet  consists  of  the  black-flag  bands 
who  fought  so  well  against  the  French  at  Bacninh 
and  Sontav.  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to 
speculate  on  its  chances  of  success.  But  we  do 
know  that  this  bodv  of  armed  and  disaffected 
men  is  inarching  into  ])rovinces  where  the  secret 
societies  are  most  numerous  and  best  organised, 
ami  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
alliance  between  similar  insurgents  and  secret 
j)lott:  /s  which  ])ro(luced  that  Taeping  rebellion 
which  wouM  probably  have  entailed  the  downfall 
of  the  Manclms  but  for  the  active  intervention 
of  the  Kui'opt^ans  and  the  military  genius  of 
General  (j  on  ion.  The  point  of  immediate  im- 
portance is  that  there  are  in  progress  in  China 
inde]KMident  movements,  arising  from  discontent 
or  ambition,  that  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the 
existing  government.  These  have  to  be  watched. 
Tlu^y  undoubtedly  aggravate  the  situation  and 
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make  the  problem  more  difficult  of  treatment, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  may  contain  the  germ 
of  better  things,  and  eventually  the  best,  because 
the  most  natural,  solution  of  China's  troubles. 
From  all  these  causes  it  is  clear  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  internal  reorganization  or  disorgan- 
ization of  affairs  in  China  will  progress  is  likely 
to  accelerate,  with  the  consequence  that  the  ac- 
tion of  those  foreign  powers  who  are  interested 
in  her  fate  will  have  to  be  far  more  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  decided." 

amebica's  part  in  the  plat. 

Possession  of  the  Philippines  will  entail  on  the 
United  States  an  active  participation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Chinese  difficulty.  Great  Britain 
seeks  our  moral  support  in  her  endeavor  to  keep 
the  commercirA  field  open  for  the  whole  world 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  Russia  from 
acquiring  the  exclusive  control  of  China's  im- 
mense resources,  in  the  development  of  which 
America  and  England  are  alike  interested. 

*  *  The  American  people  are  entering  into  the 
contest  of  commercial  and  political  equity — I  will 
not  use  the  hackneyed  phrase  of  supremacy — ^in 
China  at  a  highly  interesting  moment.  Not 
merely  is  the  problem,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  on  the  carpet  since  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in 
1842,  in  a  most  interesting  phase,  but  the  period 
cannot  be  far  remote  when  the  momentous  de- 
cision will  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  point  at 
which  the  further  progress  of  Russia  will  have  to 
be  arrested.  The  advent  of  that  crisis  is  in- 
evitable. Let  it  not  find  those  who  would  suffer 
by  the  triumph  of  Russia  unprepared.  In  the 
temporary  break-up  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which 
is  inevitable,  Russia  can  appropriate  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  territory  without  risk,  because  the 
population  is  scanty,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  her 
path  will  be  the  space  she  has  to  cover.  But 
such  successes  will  leave  the  real  Chinese  question 
untouched.  There  is  still  time  left  to  approach 
it  deliberately  and  to  solve  it  in  a  worthy  man- 
ner. The  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  I  foresee,  and  with  regard  to  which  I 
have  offered  a  few  suggestions,  is  one  that,  if  we 
are  wise  and  vigilant,  need  not  prove  more  than 
temporary — a  passing  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
oldest  state  in  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
even  turn  out  the  means  of  solidifying  and 
strengthening  that  empire.  The  object  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen  should  remain  as 
long  as  possible  the  saving  of  China  from  foreign 
annexation.  Let  it  break  in  pieces  if  it  must, 
but  let  each  of  us  preserve  the  fragments,  so  that 
in  time  some  true  Chinese  reformer  and  leader 
may  rivet  them  together  once  more.  That  will 
be  an  honorable  and  a  safe  policy.     If  it  does  not 


work  we  must  try  another  ;  but  until  we  have 
tried  it  we  cannot  pronounce  it  a  failure.  It 
should  not  be  a  failure  if  Russia  is  indeed  the 
only  wolf  preying  on  the  Chinese  fold,  for  then 
the  dogs  could  easily  keep  her  off." 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  CHINA'S  PREDICAMENT. 

THE  Orient^  a  Japanese  magazine  published 
in  the  English  language,  makes  editorial 
comment  on  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  recent  visit 
to  China  and  his  speeches  there.  In  this  connec- 
tion reference  is  made  to  the  plan  of  an  alliance 
between  the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan. 
The  writer  says : 

*  <  We  have  viewed  Lord  Charles  Beresf ord's 
visit  to  China  with  the  deepest  interest.  In  the 
printed  reports  of  his  speeches  wherever  they 
have  appeared  we  have  failed  to  meet  with  one 
biased  sentiment  or  unjust  conclusion.  The 
speaker  has,  like  the  heroes  of  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs,  ever  been  bluffly  straight- 
forward, withal  the  prudent  politician.  We 
therefore  rejoice  at  his  outspoken  belief  in  the 
potential  qualities  of  our  Chinese  neighbors,  and 
are  ready  to  enter  into  any  compact  having  for 
its  object  the  development  and  national  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  But  we  are  living  in 
troublous  times.  More  than  a  tacit  understand- 
ing is  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to.  preserve 
intact  our  mutual  national  interests.  With  an 
Anglo-Americo-Japanese  alliance,  we  belive  the 
equilibrium  of  power  could  easily  be  maintained 
in  the  far  East ;  ard  we  believe,  too,  and  most 
positively,  that  without  such  defensive  compact 
serious  trouble  is  before  long  likely  to  ensue  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Russia's  territorial 
schemes  and  China's  practical  helplessness  in  the 
matter ;  France's  great  rapacity  and  equally 
great  disregard  of  Eastern  monarchs  and  bound- 
aries— these  things,  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  open-door  policy  and  the  Japanese  as  well 
as  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  fair  play,  are  most  por- 
tentous elements  in  the  political  situation  of  the 
Orient.  We  should  like  to  say  to  Germany, 
*  Lass  dich  in  unserem  Bunde  der  Vierte  sein ' 
[*  Come  and  be  the  fourth  in  our  league '],  but 
we  have  no  over-great  faith  in  that  power  since 
the  Kiao-Chau  episode,  the  strange  maneu- 
vers of  the  German  fleet  in  Philippine  waters, 
and  the  *  mailed  fist. '  Nor  are  we  entirely  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  to  the  *  gospel  of  the  Kaiser's 
sacred  person' — we  have  creeds  and  doctrines 
enough  already  1  But  should  Germany  enter  as 
a  fourth  into  the  far- Eastern  alliance — sober, 
prosaic,  hard-working  Germany,  not  flighty, 
nervous,  un-G«rman  Germany — we  should  wel- 
come her  as  a  powerful  factor  in  assuring  the 
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stability  of  international  relations  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Orient.  That  Lord 
Cliarles  Beresford  is  thorouglily  acquainted  with 
the  military  and  naval  preponderance  of  our  land 
in  the  far  East,  we  thoroughly  believe  ;  let  him 
also  be  as  fully  persuaded  of  our  resolve,  our 
determination,  to  do  good  to  our  neighbors  and 
not  evil." 

THE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  STATE 

CHURCH. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  contains  two  articles 
on  the  present  agitation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  one  by  a  nonconformist,  one  by  a 
state  churchman  ;  one  hailing,  the  other  dread- 
ing, tiie  approach  of  disestablishment ;  but  both 
agreed  in  opposition  to  the  Komanizors  in  the 
Anglican  pale.  The  nonconformist  is  Dr.  Guin- 
ness Rogers,  who  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
privileges  and  endowments  of  the  Church  as 
*'  the  one  method  by  which  evangelicals  can  save 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  the  champions,  and  high  churchmen 
secure  that  spiritual  independence  for  which  they 
profess  to  sigh.".  **For  ourselves,"  he  adds, 
* '  we  shall  certainly  resist  any  tampering  with 
the  present  constitution  in  the  ♦  Catholic '  inter- 
est." In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  draws  a  not 
too  flattering  parallel  between  the  anti- Dreyfus 
War  Office  and  the  extreme  Romanize rs  : 

*  *  We  have  been  looking  on  recent  proceedings 
in  France  with  mingled  surprise  and  condemna- 
tion, and  tacitly  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  as  that  misguided  people. 
There  it  is  the  army  which  puts  on  airs  of  lofty 
independence,  and  we  wonder  as  we  see  what 
numbers  are  misled  by  the  specious  pretext  that 
the  honor  of  the  staff  and  officers  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  But  have  we  not  here  a 
parallel  case  ?  Here  it  is  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  clergy  which  have  to  be  so  jealously 
guarded.  To  judge  by  their  general  tone  and 
bearing,  it  is  not  the  nation  which  establishes 
the  priests,  but  the  priests  in  their  gracious  con- 
descension who  are  blessing  the  nation.  They 
are  not  to  be  fettered  by  any  restraints  the  state 
may  impose,  they  are  not  to  be  brought  within 
its  jurisdiction  in  any  manner  affecting  their 
office,  they  are  not  to  be  tried  in  its  courts  on 
any  charge  of  ecclesiastical  offense.  They  form 
a  sacred  order  of  their  own  without  any  civil  law 
to  bmd  them." 

THE   CRUX    OF    THE    WHOLE    BUSINESS. 

The  state  churchman  is  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith, 
who  fought  resolutely  in  the  columns  of  the 
Ttrnes  against  the  Liberal  assault  on  the  estab- 


lishments in  Wales  and  Scotland  some  years  ago. 
He  declares  this  deliberate  conviction  : 

<<  Great  as  the  calamity  would  have  been  hid 
the  attack  upon  the  Church  succeeded  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  insignificant,  in 
comparison  with  the  sin  and  with  the  shame, 
with  the  sting  of  purposeless  humiliation,  and 
with  the  permanent  alienation  from  each  other 
of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Church,  which 
must  inevitably  ensue  if  disestablishment  should 
come  on  now — as  it  seems  only  too  likely  that 
it  will — as  the  result  not  of  any  hostile  move- 
ment from  without,  but  of  disintegrating  forces 
from  within." 

For  what  would  be  the  result  ?  In  place  of 
the  parochial  system,  a  squalid  congregational- 
ism;  an  alienated  laity;  one  portion  of  the  clergy 
gravitating  toward  Geneva,  another  and  a  larger 
portion  steering  straight  for  Home.  The  crux  of 
the  whole  question  lies,  he  holds,  in  compulsoty 
auricular  confession.  If  that  is  maintained,  no 
power  on  earth  can  save  the  national  Church 
from  disruption  and  dissolution.  He  implores 
the  Hoi  born  recusants  to  repent  ere  it  be  too 
late. 

"The  Simmerings  of  Social  Revolution.'* 

^*The  Looker-on"  in  Blackwood  is  very  pro- 
nounced on  **  the  commotion  in  the  Church :" 

<  <  On  this  occasion  we  need  not  look  deep  to 
discover  the  simmeringsof  social  revolution.  .  .  . 
The  de-  Protestantizing  of  England  is  not  an  affair 
of  religion  alone.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  profound- 
est  importance  socially  and  in  every  department 
of  social  life.  .  .  .  Yet  it  will  be  enough  for 
contentment  if  the  archbishops,  in  working  out 
their  plan  of  judicial  intervention,  deal  straight- 
ly  with  the  more  defiant  offenders  and  such  aa 
are  made  outlaws  by  their  own  contumacy.  .  ,  . 
Are  they  few  ?  Then  what  risk  of  disturbance 
in  depriving  them  of  their  opportunities  ?  Are 
they  many  ?  Then  how  needful  the  work  of 
purgation." 

Secret  Societies  In  the  Church. 

In  the  National  Review  for  March  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Walsh  tenders  proof  of  the  existence  and 
tactics  of  *' secret  societies"  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  societies  he  names  are  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  tije  Order  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Guild  of  All  Souls.  To  the* 
charge  of  procuring  his  information  in  an  under* 
hand  way  the  writer  replies  : 

'*  I  defy  the  Romanizers  to  prove  their  lihal- 
ous  and  slanderous  charges.  They  know  veij 
well  that  I  have  secured  them  all  in  the  open  mar- 
ket in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner.     I  frankly 
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admit  that  I  do  not  repent  and  am  not  ashamed 
of  having  told  the  whole  country  through  my 
book  the  secrets  of  the  ritualists.  Jf  they  were 
honorable  secrets  I  would  respect  them.  It  nas 
been  said  that  no  gentleman  would  ever  have  pub- 
lished them  as  I  have  done  ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  gentleman  is  expected  to  respect  dis- 
honorable secrets.  The  Roman izers  plot  in  the 
dark  because,  like  bats  and  owls,  they  dread  and 
hate  the  light.'* 

THE  LATEST  NEW  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

PROFESSOR  HARNACK'S  ''Chronology  of 
Early  Christian  Literature"  may  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  some  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader  when  it  extorts  in  the  same 
month  sympathetic  and  prominent  notice  from 
the  Dublin  Review  and  from  the  English  Historical 
Review.  In  the  former,  which  is  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Dom  C.  Butler 
details  at  length  the  brilliant  Berlin  professor's 
conclusions  as  to  date  and  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  applauds  the  reac- 
tionary tendency  manifest  in  tlie  freest  criticism 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Protestants  may  note 
with  surprise  that  this  Catholic  review  is  eager 
to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  Protestant  investigations  from  Germany. 
They  will  appreciate  also  the  frank  recognition 
of  Hamack's  exceptional  eminence  in  the  field  of 
early  Christian  research. 

THE   BP18TLE8   AND    GOSPELS    UP   TO    DATE. 

Here  are  the  dates  assigned  by  the  latest  and 
least-fettered  criticism  as  voiced  by  Harnack  and 
served  .up  by  Dom  Butler  : 


A.D. 


49 
58 


58-  54 
57—  59 

59—64 
65-70 
70-  75 
60-96 
65-  95 
65-100 
78-  98 
98-  96 
98-  97 
8^-110 
90-110 

c.  iio-iao 

C.  100—180 
C.  190-140 
C.  160—180 


St.  PauPs  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 

St  PauPs  Epistle  I.  to  Corinthians ;  Epistle 
to  Galatians ;  Epistle  II.  to  Corinthians. 

St  PanPs  Epistle  to  Romans. 

St  PauPs  Epistles  to  Colossians ;  to  Phil- 
emon ;  to  Ephesians ;  to  Philippians. 

St  PauPs  Pastoral  Epistles  (the  kernel). 

St.  Mark^s  Gospel. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

St  Luke's  Gospel  and  Act  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Apocalypse. 

First  Epistle  of  Clement. 

Gospel  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John. 

Pastoral  Epistles  (in  substantially  their 
present  shape). 

SooD  after  110  the  Four  Canonical  Gospels 
brought  together  into  one  book. 

Epistle  of  St  Jude. 

Epistle  of  St  James. 

Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter. 


Harnack  questions  Peter's  authorship  of  I. 
Peter.  He  ascribes  the  Johannine  Gospel  and 
Epistles  and  the  retouching  of  the  Apocalypse 
(which  he  takes  to  be  at  bottom  a  Jewish  and  not 
a  Christian  work)  to  the  same  author,  who  is, 
however,  John  the  Presbyter,  not  John  the 
Apostle.  He  is  strongly  disposed  to  hold  with 
Tertullian  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  He- 
brews. 


**THE    ESSENTIAL    TRUTH    OP    TRADITION. 


n 


Dom  Butler  quotes  from  Harnack's  preface  a 
significant  passage.  In  regard  to  the  future,  ho 
says,  Harnack,  inspired  by  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  actual  tendencies  of  scientific  erudition, 
assumes  almost  the  r6le  of  a  prophet :  * '  A 
time  will  come — it  is  already  on  the  thresh- 
old— when  we  shall  little  more  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  decipherment  of  the  literary -historical 
problems  in  the  domain  of  Christian  origins  ; 
for  what  in  the  main  can  be  ascertained  on  this 
subject  will  come  to  be  generally  recognized — 
namely,  the  essential  truth  of  tradition,  apart 
from  a  few  important  exceptions.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  partly  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  [70],  partly  by  the  time  of  Trajan 
[98-117],  all  the  fundamental  stamps  of  Christian 
traditions,  teachings,  pronouncements,  and  even 
ordinances — except  the  New  Testament  as  a  col- 
lection— were  essentially  perfect,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conceive  of  their  institution  within 
that  period  ;  and  also  to  realize  how  the  general 
ground  lines  of  Catholicism  must  be  conceived 
of  in  the  time  between  Trajan  and  Commodus 
[117-190]." 

Generally  "Accepted   Results." 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  in  the  Historical 
Review^  asks,  What  are  the  accepted  results  of 
modern  scientific  criticism  of  the  sacred  docu- 
ments ? 

♦»  Of  the  Pauline  epistles  ten  may  be  accepted. 
Professor  Harnack  has  some  doubts  about  the 
Ephesians,  but  they  will  probably  vanish,  and 
other  critics  who  are  not  too  old  to  learn  will 
have  to  fall  in  with  him.  Of  the  exact  date 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  dispute, 
for  we  have  not  the  materials  for  constructing 
a  certain  chronology.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
still  under  dispute.  Whatever  a  critic's  per 
sonal  opinion  may  be,  he  cannot  appeal  to  them 
as  undoubted  documents.  The  favorite  theory 
at  present  is  to  see  in  them  evidence  of  inter- 
polation ;  there  is  a  genuine  Pauline  nucleus 
which  has  been  added  to.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  certainly  by  some  one  who  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  certainly 
earlier  than  the  letters  of  Clement.     It  is  placed 
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by  TIarnack  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  and  cannot 
be  later. 

*'  Passing  to  other  groups  of  writings,  th(?  Acts 
and  St.  Luke's  Gospel  must  have  been  written 
by  a  coni[>anion  of  St.  Paul,  and  cannot  b<j  later 
than  th(»  year  9U  a.d.  The  other  two  synoptic 
gospi'ls  <lat(}  probably  from  the  years  65-75  ;  but 
the  existence  of  late  editions  cannot  be  disproved, 
althougli  it  may  be  doubted.  Not  later  tlian  the 
age  of  Domitian  must  come  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter.  The  theorv  of  Ilarnack  that  the  name 
of  Peter  was  added  by  a  later  forgijr  is  hardly 
lik(;ly  to  gain  credence,  ('hristian  tradition  is 
now  being  again  accepted,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  ])laced  in  the  ndgn  of  Domitian,  while 
the  other  Johannine  writings  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  year  110.  Who  wrote  them? 
What  is  their  historic  value  ?  These  remain 
questions  on  which  there  is  not  yet  agreement. 
Tlui  same  may  be  said  of  the  date  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jude 
and  St.  James." 

HOME  ORGANIZATION. 

THERE  is  a  s«;nsible  article  in  the  April  Cos- 
mopolitan  by  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  the 
prize-winning  article  in  the  competition  for  the 
lx3St  paper  on  "The  Ideal  and  Practical  (Organ- 
ization of  a  Home.'*  The  editor  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan divided  the  prize  into  three  parts,  one  of 
them  to  apply  to  the  discussions  of  the  best  man- 
ner of  conducting  a  home  on  incomcjs  of  from 
$1,600  to  $2,500  a  year.  Mrs.  Wood  aims  to 
organize  the  dom(»stic  expenditures  on  th(j  basis 
of  a  *l,000  to  $2,500  income.  With  healthy 
intelligence  and  a  good  disposition  Mrs.  Wood 
thinks  this  income  ought  to  enable  people  to  live 
very  comfortably  and  happily.  Siie  warns  the 
mistress  of  the  household  against  trying  to  do 
too  much  work  herself  at  the  expense  of  her 
mental  development,  and  she  says  too  much  em- 
pha.sis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
more  important  for  a  woman  to  be  the  alert  and 
congenial  intellectual  companion  of  her  husband 
and  children  than  for  the  stockings  to  be  mended 
always  by  Saturday  night. 

HOW    TO    APPORTION    THE    INCOME. 

*'The  conditions  of  this  article  presuppose  a 
family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  with  a  yearly  income  of  from  $1,600 
to  $2,500.  Let  us  take  up  first  the  minimum 
income. 

*'  With  $1,600  a  year  1  think  we  shall  do 
well  to  set  aside  $1,200  for  household  expenses, 
$.300  for  clothing,  and  the  remaining  $100  for 
incidentals.     This  last   item    is    the   one   most 


likely  to  run  over,  requiring  retrenchments  on 
really  needed  clothing  or  food,  and  it  is  the  one 
in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  systematic  self- 
denial  will  have  to  be  exerted.  To  clothe  a 
family  of  six  on  $300  a  year  will  need  careful 
management,  but  it  can  be  done.  Dressmakers 
and  tailors  must  be  abandoned.  The  husband 
and  father  must  content  himself  with  ready- 
made  clothes.  The  wife  and  mother  will  get  a 
seamstress  in  for  a  week  in  the  spring  and  fail 
and  do  the  rest  of  the  sewing  herself.  After 
all,  clothing  is  cheap  nowadays.  And  a  little 
ingenuity  in  washing,  turning,  cutting  down, 
and  r;«aking  things  over  for  the  children  will 
accomplish  wonders. 

<^With  $100  a  month  for  housekeeping  one 
can  manage  very  comfortably.  A  tabulation  of 
the  principal  items  of  expense  would  read  as 
follows  : 

Hoase  rent 125 

Fuel 10 

One  Hervant^H  wages 19 

Gas 8 

Provisions 40 

Total IQO 

<<  The  mode  of  expending  the  remaining  ten 
dollars  must  depend  on  circumstances.  So  long 
as  any  of  the  children  are  babies  I  should  strong- 
ly  advise  its  being  devoted  to  wages  for  another 
servant.  As  the  little  ones  grow  older  she  can 
bo  dispensed  with,  and  then  it  may  be  wise  to 
spend  ten  dollars  more  to  secure  a  house  in  a 
better  locality,  that  the  children  may  have  more 
desirable  ass(;ciates. " 

Mrs.  Wood  cautions  the  thrifty  housekeeper 
from  trying  to  ecjonomize  on  servants*  wages  too 
much.  She  thinks  that  a  $12  to  $18  a  month 
girl  is  a  much  hi^XWs  investment  than  the  $8  to 
$10  girl,  inasmucli  as  the  cheaper  servant  will 
always  be  leaving  as  soon  as  she  has  been 
trained. 

AS    THE    INCOME    KI8ES. 

*'  As  the  incoriu;  riscjs  I  should  strongly  ad* 
vise,  instead  of  increasing  the  household  ex- 
penses or  thr^  allowance  for  clothing,  the  devotion 
of  a  hundnMl  or  so  a  yt^ar,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  dom^  to  insurance;  policies.  Next,  the  lay- 
ing by  of  anolh(;r  hundred  or  so  a  year  against 
an  eiiH^rgency.  Tlum  a  gradual  and  cantious 
loosening  of  the  reins  of  self-restraint  in  the 
matt<?r  of  the  incidental  fund. 

'<  Hy  the  time  the  income  has  reached  iha 
$2,500  point,  however,  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
style  of  living  may  be  safely  indulged  in.  Let 
the   household    allowance    be    increased    about 
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twenty  dollars  a  month.     Then  we  shall  have, 
perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  year  : 

Household  expenses $1,450 

Clothing 450 

Insurance  premiums 150 

Deposited  in  savings  bank 150 

Summer  outing 100 

Incidentals 200 

Total $2,500 


HOUSING  THE  POOR  IN  BELGIUM. 

AN  article  in  the  recent  number  of  the  Russ' 
kaia  Misl  {Russian  Thought)  on  the  im- 
provement of  workmen's  dwellings  in  Belgium 
is  of  interest. 

OVERCROWDED    BRUSSELS. 

Overcrowding  in  the  large  Belgian  vjities  exists 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  in  England.  In  the  first 
district  in  Brussels,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
that  not  less  than  578  workingmen's  families 
occupied  one  single  room  each,  and  in  seventeen 
cases  the  whole  family  had  only  one  bed.  In  the 
second  district  1,429  families  occupied  one  room 
each,  196  having  only  one  bed  per  family.  In 
the  third  district  401  families  and  in  the  fourth 
462  families  were  occupying  single  rooms  ;  of 
these  77  and  116  respectively  had  only  one  bed 
each.  These  and  similar  facts  evoked  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  society, 
and  they  began  to  take  various  measures  in  order 
to  fight  against  the  evil.  The  Parliament  soon 
passed  new  laws,  among  which  that  of  1889  has 
already  greatly  helped  and  will  still  help  to  im- 
prove the  houses  of  the  working  people.  Ac- 
cording to  that  law  one  or  more  boards  of 
guardians  were  formed  in  each  district,  whose 
duties  consist  of  (1)  aiding  to  build  for,  sell,  or 
let  to  the  working  classes  healthy  houses  for  cash 
down  or  in  annual  installments  ;  (2)  investigating 
everything  concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  houses  occupied  by  workmen  ;  and  (3)  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  savings  banks  and  old- 
age  pension  funds. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    COMMITTEES. 

The  boards  of  guardians  who  look  after  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  houses  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  landlords  to  deficiencies  in  the 
water-supply,  drainage,  etc.,  and  in  case  the 
landlords  take  no  steps  to  comply  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  board,  the  latter  informs  either 
the  local  police  or  the  sanitary  authorities,  who 
take  action  against  the  landlords.  The  boards, 
or  committees,  as  they  are  called  in  Belgium,  also 
assist  in  the  formation  of  savings  banks,  life-in- 
surance associations,  old-age  pension  funds,  co- 
operative banks,  etc.     The  committees  communi- 


cate direct  with  the  government,  provincial 
authorities,  and  local  sanitary  authorities.  They 
consist  of  either  five  or  eighteen  members, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  population.  A 
part  of  the  members  (3 — 10)  are  nominated  by 
the  towns  and  the  remaining  (2 — 8)  by  the 
government.  The  law  of  1889  permits  the 
principal  savings  bank  guaranteed  by  tlie  state 
to  grant  loans  to  different  companies  whicli 
are  engaged  in  building  houses  for  the  working 
people.  The  interest  paid  by  the  credit  and  co- 
operative societies  is  2\  per  cent,  and  that  paid 
by  the  building  societies  is  3  per  cent. 

workmen's  loans. 

The  credit  societies,  who  have  a  right  to  borrow 
from  the  principal  savings  bank,  must  grant 
loans  only  to  those  workmen  who  desire  to  build 
or  purchase  a  house  for  their  own  accommodation. 
The  credit  society  in  this  case  is  acting  more  as 
an  adviser,  because  the  workman  has  the  right 
to  select  ground  and  build  the  house  according  to 
his  own  taste.  The  credit  societies  must  not  bo 
of  a  speculative  character,  and  their  dividcMids 
must  not  be  higher  than  3  per  cent.  In  order 
to  obtain  loans  from  the  savings  bank  th(^  so- 
cieties have  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  to  the 
local  committee  of  guardians.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  working  people  who  wish  to  obtain 
loans  from  the  credit  societies.  The  latter  have 
no  right  to  build,  sell,  or  to  let  houses.  All  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  building  societies,  whose 
dividends  are  not  limited.  The  cost  of  the  house 
built  or  acquired  with  the  aid  of  the  credit  so- 
cieties must  not  be  higher  than  5,500  francs 
($1,100).  The  workman  has  to  pay  one-tenth 
part  of  the  cost  himself,  the  credit  society  gives 
three- tenths,  and  the  savings  bank  the  rest.  The 
repayment  of  loans  to  the  credit  societies  and 
savings  bank  is  made  by  weekly,  fortnightly,  or 
monthly  installments  in  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty- five  years,  according  to  the  contract. 

A    FURTHER    ADVANCE. 

The  Belgian  law  of  1893  supplementing  the 
one  of  1889  releases  the  houses  of  the  working 
classes  of  any  personal  or  ground  taxes,  govern- 
mental or  local.  This  privilege  applies  only  to 
houses  inhabited  by  their  proprietors  themselves 
whose  income  from  letting  a  part  of  the  house 
does  not  exceed  from  72  to  171  francs  per  an- 
num, according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  district.  From  this  short  expounding  of  the 
Belgian  laws  of  1889  and  1893  one  can  see  that 
the  committees  of  guardians  created  by  these 
laws  are  a  very  important  and  useful  instrument 
for  the  bettering  of  the  workmen's  dwellings. 
Their  influence  can  be  seen  everywhere — in  ere- 
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ating  huildinpj  and  credit  societios,  in  inspecting 
houses  and  wholes  (juartcM's  inliabited  liythe  poor, 
and  in  advising  tlie  local  autlioritiijs  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

TIIK    WOKKINCJMAN    TO- DAY. 

Thanks  to  tlu*  cnMlit  societies  and  savings 
bank,  an  lioncst  and  lianl-working  man  who  has 
saved  about  200  francs  (JS^IO)  can  i)urcha8e  a 
house  worth  2,000  francs  (%I00).  Life  insurance 
gives  him  the()i>porrunity  of  ])rovi<liiig  for  his 
family  in  case  of  death.  'I'lui  h^ng  term  fixed 
for  repayment  of  the;  loans  gn?atly  facilitates  the 
fulfillment  of  his  cont  ract.  Thci  j)rovisions  of  the 
law  of  1S80  chfarly  show  tliat  tin;  law  tends  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  tru(?  hard-working 
man,  whose  life  and  health  are  fjxjcially  ])recious 
to  ev(M'y  country.  In  order  to  get  a  loan  for 
building  or  purchase  of  a  houses  tin?  workman 
must  be  laborious,  lionest,  and  sparing.  Tlie 
Belgian  law  offers  a  splendid  example?  as  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  the  bettering  of  the  present 
conditions  of  the  poorer  classes  in  every  country. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SLEEP. 

IN  the  April  Harper  s  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  dis- 
cusses in  half- popular  vein  the  phenomenon 
of  sleep,  under  tlie  title  "The  Ape  of  Death." 
He  explains  liow  it  is  that  our  organs  rest  wliile 
we  are  asleep.  Even  breathing  bcicomes  an  in- 
termittent action,  and  there  is  a  pause  between 
breatlis.  With  the  heart  the  pause  is  still  more 
plain,  and  Dr.  Wilson  shows  that,  distinguished 
physiologist  as  he  was,  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  al- 
together accurate  when  he  described  the  luiart  as 
**  forever  quivering  o'er  its  task."  TIkj  most 
remarkable  part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  article  is  that 
which  tells  of  the  effects  of  losing  sleep,  when 
ho  illustrates  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  human 
systtjm  of  giving  the  vital  organs  that  rest  which 
sleep  brings. 

**One  of  the  most  remarka])l(;  facts  to  \yii 
found  in  the  history  of  sleep  consists  in  the  utt(ir 
inability  to  resist  its  onset  in  cases  of  extreme 
fatigue.  Several  remarkabh?  instances  are  given 
in  which  persons  hav(5  continued  to  walk  onward 
while  sleep  has  overcome  them,  thci  automatic 
centers  of  the  brain  evidtmtly  controlling  and 
stimulating  the  muscles  wh<?n  (jc^nsciousness  itself 
had  been  completely  abrogated,  it  is  recorded 
that  at  the  batth^  of  the  Nile,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  fall  of  wnu;kage,  some;  of  tlie 
over-fatigued  boys  serving  the  guns  with  powder 
fell  asleep  on  tluj  <leck.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives 
another  instance  of  allied  kind.  In  the  course 
iA  the  Burmese  war  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
actively  engaged  in  com])at  fell  asleep  from  slieer 


exhaustion.  an<l  slept  soundly  for  two  hours  with- 
in a  yard  of  one  of  the  biggest  guns,  which  was 
being  actively  work(»d  during  his  slumbers.  It 
is  matter  of  common  UKuiical  knowledge  that  ex- 
treme (exhaustion  in  face  of  the  severest  pain  will 
induce  sleep.  Ili^re  the  imperative  demand  of 
the  body — a  dcMuand  implanted,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  constitution  of  our  frames — asserts  its  in- 
fhumce  ;  and  even  pain,  the  ordinary  conqueror 
of  repose,  has  in  its  turn  to  succumb.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cases  in  which  the  over- 
ruling j><jwer  of  slecjp  was  ever  exemplified  was 
that  of  Damiens,  condemned  for  treason  in  Paris 
in  1757.  He  was  barbarou.sly  tortured,  but  re* 
marke<l  that  the  dciprivation  of  sleep  had  been 
the  greatest  torture  of  all.  It  was  reported  that 
he  slept  soundly  even  in  the  short  intervals  which 
(ilaps(id  between  his  p(iriods  of  torture.  Among 
the  Chinese  a  form  of  punishment  for  crimes  con- 
sists in  k(H3ping  the  prisoner  continually  awake  or 
in  arousing  him  incessantly  after  short  intervals 
of  rey)os(;.  Aftcjr  the  eighth  day  of  such  sleep- 
lessness one  criminal  besought  his  captors  to  put 
him  to  death  by  any  means  they  could  choose 
or  invent,  so  great  was  his  pain  and  torment  due 
to  th(j  absence  of  *  nature's  soft  nurse.'  Persons 
engaged  in  mtichanical  labor,  such  as  attending  a 
machine  in  a  factory,  have  often  fallen  asleep 
(h^spite  the  plain  record  of  pains  and  penalties 
attending  such  dereliction  of  duty,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sense  of  personal  danger  which  was  plainly 
kept  before  their  eyes." 


T 


ABOUT  DOROTHY  DREW. 

HIS   world -renowned    nine-year-old   grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  subject 
of  a  most  interesting  sketch  in  the  March  Young 
Wumnn,     It    is    full   of  droll   anecdotes.     Tl» 
child's  }>olitical  education  seems  to  have  begun 
early  and  her  political  convictions  are  decided. 
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WHKUK    OKANDAD    OOES   TO    DO    HIS    LKSSOITB. 
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Th(?  writ(?r,  whose  name  is  not  given,  says  : 
''  When  not  four  years  had  passed  over  her 
head  she  had  joined  the  Radicals  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  She  has  no  love  for  that 
anci(Mit  institution  and  will  not  hear  of  it.  <  Yoa 
mean  the  House  of  Commons,'  she  would  say 
wh(;never  the  Mip])er  house'  was  mentioned  in 
h(^r  hearing.  Nor  is  her  view  of  the  Commom 
calculated  to  impress  the  meml^ers  of  that  hooss 
with  a  feciling  of  pride.  Mr.  Morley,  if  he  has 
room  to  devote  a  page  of  his  '  Life  *  to  Dorothy, 
will  be  sure  to  tell  us  how  many  a  time  he  has 
laughed  at  h(;r  references  to  the  House  of  Ck)m« 
mons  as  « the  place  where  grandad  goes  to  do  hb 
lessons.'  " 
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THK   PABLIAMENTABT    GTMNASIUlf. 

The  young  lady's  reverence  for  Parliament 
was  distinctly  defective : 

*  *  Dorothy  was  oniy  three  when  she  paid  her 
first  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  the  greatest  member  of  that 
distinguished  assembly.  Her  first  impression 
was  that  she  was  in  a  church,  but  the  constant 
jumping  of  the  members  up  and  down  undeceived 
her,  and  her  next  thought  was  that  she  was  in  a 
gymnasium  1  She  had  been  to  a  gymnasium  not 
long  before,  and  the  'bobbing  up  and  down' 
which  she  seems  to  have  noticed  particularly  at 
both  places  connected  the  two  in  her  mind,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterward  the  House  of  Commons 
was  familiar  to  Dorothy  as  the  place  <  where 
grandad  goes  to  do  his  'nasties,'  'gymnastics' 
being  too  long  a  word  for  her  at  that  early  age." 

But  after  all,  since  *< Parliamentary  arena"  is 
a  phrase  common  enough,  gymnasium  is  a  figure 
which  can  hardly  be  disallowed.  She  had  her 
views,  too,  on  the  Eastern  question  : 

'*  Mr.  Gladstone  would  talk  with  her  in  her 
simple  way  of  whatever  was  nearest  his  heart. 
He  must  have  talked  to  her  a  great  deal  of  Ar- 
menia, for  Dorothy  is  said  to  have  asked,  just 
after  his  death,  '  Do  you  think  the  Turks  will  be 
sorry  grandpa  is  dead  ? '  and  to  have  added  sad- 
ly, *  I  know  the  Armenians  will. ' " 

HBB    RECEPTION   BY   THE   QUEEN. 

Her  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  just 
before  the  diamond  jubilee  day  is  narrated,  partly 
in  the  words  of  the  little  woman  herself  : 

'  *  Dorothy  relates  how  she  went  down  the  very 
long  corridor  to  put  on  her  new  white  frock  and 
her  silk  gloves,  and  how  a  grand  servant  all 
dressed  in  red  came  to  say  that  the  Queen  was 
waiting.  <  The  Indian  man  whom  the  Queen 
likes  very  much  '  was  at  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  Dorothy  stood  before  the  great  Queen 
whom  her  grandpapa  had  served  for  sixty  years. 
But  Dorothy  thought  nothing  of  the  vastness  of 
the  empire,  of  the  record  reign  which  all  the 
world  was  celebrating.  It  was  nothing  to  her 
that  the  kindly  gray- haired  lady  before  her  was 
mistress  of  one -quarter  of  the  whole  human  race. 
To  Dorothy  she  was  just  another  woman  like 
grandmamma,  with  a  white  cap  on  her  head ; 
and  Dorothy  courtesied  and  kissed  her,  and  told 
her  her  name  was  <  Dorsie, '  that  she  called  Mr. 
Gladstone  <  grandpapa,'  that  they  all  had  pet 
names  at  the  castle,  and  so  on  and  so  on  ;  and 
many  interesting  pet  names  were  revealed  on 
both  sides.  '  The  Queen  put  on  her  glasses  and 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so 
that  she  could  see  me  better, '  Dorothy  explains, 
^and  then  she  took  a  little  jewel-case  and  said, 


"  This  is  for  you;"  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  dar- 
ling little  brooch,  with  a  diaihond  V  and  a  dia- 
mond R  and  a  turquoise  I,  and  a  little  crown  at 
the  top  made  of  red  enamel.  I  courtesied  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  said,  ''Thank  you  very 
much."  She  looked  very  nice  and  kind,  and  I 
liked  her  very  much.'  Then  the  Queen  kissed 
the  little  dSbutanie  again,  and  Dorothy  and  her 
mother  returned  to  town. " 

THE    BIBLE    AGAINST    EABLY    RISING  I 

The  little  person  evidently  not  only  reads  her 
Bible,  but  means  also  to  turn  it  to  practical  ac- 
count : 

' '  Dorothy  refused  to  get  up  one  morning, 
and  when  all  other  means  had  failed  to  coax  her 
out  of  bed  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called.  ♦  Why 
won't  you  get  up,  my  child  ? '  he  asked.  *  Why, 
grandfather,  didn't  you  tell  me  to  do  what  the 
Bible  says  ? '  asked  Dorothy.  *  Yes,  certainly. ' 
'  Well,  it  disapproves  of  early  rising  ;  says  it's  a 
waste  of  time.'  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  his  Bible 
better  than  most  men,  but  he  was  not  equal  to 
Dorothy.  For  once  in  his  life  he  was  nonplussed. 
<  You  listen,  tlien,'  went  on  Dorothy  in  reply  to 
his  exclamation  of  astonishment ;  and  turning  up 
her  Bible  she  read  the  second  verse  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty- seventh  Psalm,  laying  great 
emphasis  on  the  first  words,  *  It  is  vain  for  you 
to  rise  up  early. 


» »» 


HEB    VIEWS   ON   MB.    KIPLING. 

Among  a  host  of  other  eminent  persons  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  young 
lady's  acquaintance  was  the  creator  of  Mowgli : 

''Dorothy  has  met  Mr.  Kipling,  and  the 
author  tells  a  good  story  of  the  meeting  at  his 
own  expense.  They  had  been  in  the  grounds 
together  for  some  time,  when  Mrs.  Drew  appeared. 
'  Now,  Dorothy,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  weary- 
ing Mr.  Kipling,'  said  her  mother  ;  and  the  little 
celebrity  replied,  frankly  enough,  '  Oh,  not  a  bit, 
mother  ;  but  he  has  been  wearying  me. ' " 


WAGNER  AND  SCHOPENHAUER. 

IN  the  March  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis,  the  translator  of 
Wagner's  prose  works,  has  an  interesting  article  on 
Schopenhauer's  relations  to  Wagner.  The  article, 
which  deals  with  Wagner  and  the  ^^  Ring  des 
Nihelungen  "  before  the  composer  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Schopenhauer  and  his  philosophical 
system,  may  be  taken  as  a  refutation  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Nietzsche  attributing  the  drama, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it,  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  Schopenhauer — a  mistake  since  repeated  by 
others. 
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NIETZSCHE  B    MISREPRESENTATION. 

In  1870  Nietzsche  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

*  <  Everything  that  is  best  and  loveliest  is  knit, 
for  me,  with  the  names  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Wagner." 

But  in  1888  Nietzsche  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  tlie  "  King"  poem  : 

"  Here,  undoubtedly,  Wagnt^sought  his  high- 
est goal.  What  happened  ?  An  accident.  The 
vessel  struck  a  reef  ;  Wagner  was  run  aground. 
The  reef  was  Schopenliauer's  philosophy.  Wag- 
ner was  run  aground  on  a  contrary  view  of  the 
world.  What  liad  he  set  to  music?  Optimism. 
Wagner  was  ashamed.  In  addition,  it  was  an 
optimism  for  which  Schopenliauer  had  coined  an 
opprobrious  epithet — the  infamous  optimism, 
lie  was  still  more  ashamed.  He  pondered  long  ; 
his  plight  secmied  desperate. 

"At  last  an  outlet  dawned  on  him.  .  .  .  And 
he  translated  the  'Ring'  into  Schopenhauerish. 
In  all  seriousness,  that  was  a  redemption.  The 
debt  which  Wagner  owes  to  Scliopenliaucir  is  im- 
measurable. The  very  philosopln^r  of  d(;cadence 
gave  to  the  artist  of  tlie  decadence  himself." 

OKNESIS    OF    THE    '*  RING." 

To  this  reckless  misrepresentation  Mr.  Ellis 
replies  : 

*  *  1  f  any  one  ought  to  have  known  the  truth 
about  the  genesis  of  the  '  Ring  *  drama,  as  re- 
gards both  its  words  and  its  music,  it  was  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche,  so  frequent  a  guest  in  Wagner's 
house  at  Tribschen  at  the  very  time  when  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  master's  *  (Jesammelte  Schrif- 
ten  und  Dichtungen '  was  being  prepared  for  the 
press  and  the  music  for  *  Gdtterddmmerung^  com- 
pleted in  all  but  its  instrumentation  (February  9, 
1872).  He  therefore  must  have  been  aware  that 
whatever  Schopenhauerism  is  contained  in  the 
*  Ring  des  Nihelungen  '  as  we  know  it  existed 
there  before  Wagner  had  read  one  line  of  the 
Frankfort  philosopher's  works  or  even  heard  of 
his  system ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
Nietzsche's  memory  was  the  first  of  his  faculties 
to  fail  him." 

Mr.  Ellis  then  summarizes  the  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  the  '  *  Ring. "  The  first  prose  sketch, 
he  says,  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  the  last  two-thirds 
of  the  prose  sketch  were  turned  into  a  drama. 
But  that  libretto  was  never  set  to  music.  The 
political  events  of  1849  drove  Wagner  into  exile, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1851  that  he  se- 
riously proposed  to  begin  the  composition  of  the 
music.  Then  *  *  the  spring  itself  inspired  him  to 
write  a  drama  full  of  brighter  life."  This  was 
**  Der  Junge  Siegfried j^'  but  the  musical  setting 
was  not  begun. 


t  < 


THE    GRANDEST    POEM    EVER    WRITTEN. 
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The  next  stage,  dating  from  the  autumn  of 
18.51,  is  the  conception  of  the  work  as  a  four* 
nig} It  piece — that  is  to  say,  two  other  dramas 
weni  to  precede  the  two  already  written.  The 
poem  of  the  **  WalkUre^'  was  completed  on  July 
1,  IH'i'i,  and  the  poem  of  the  **  Rhifiegold^'  early 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  In  a  letter  to 
Liszt,  dated  November  9,  1852,  Wagner  writes : 

' '  1  have  still  to  rewrite  the  two  former  dramas, 
'  Young  Siegfried  '  and  *  Siegfried's  Death/  u 
very  considerable  alterations  have  become  neces- 
sary. .  .  .  The  tetralogy  is  the  poem  of  my 
life  and  all  that  I  am  and  feel." 

And  a  little  later  in  the  same  month  : 

<'  I  am  now  working  at  *  Der  Junge  Siegfried,* 
I  sliall  soon  have  finished  it.  Then  I  attack 
'  Siegfried's  Tod  ' — this  will  take  me  longer.  1 
have  two  scenes  in  it  to  rewrite  entirely.  Beeddes 
this,  everything  needs  most  thorough  revisioiL 
The  whole  will  then  be — I  am  brazen  enough  to 
say  it — the  grandest  poem  ever  written." 

He  fore  Christmas,  adds  Mr.  Ellis,  the  literaiy 
work  was  given  its  last  retouch,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  February,  1853,  the  whole  four  dramas 
appeared  in  type — for  private  circulation  only. 

RETOUCHING. 

Mr.  Ellis  then  deals  with  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  revision  of  1852,  and  contends  that 
the  trend  of  the  drama  as  finally  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  1853  is  purely  pessimistic.  It  was 
not  till  September,  1854,  that  Wagner  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Schopenhauer's  system.  Did 
he  thereafter  *■  <  translate  the  '  Ring '  into  Schopen- 
hauerish,"  as  Nietzsche  alleges  ? 

<<  Apart  from  certain  minor  stylistic  and  ar- 
tistic amendments  that  have  nothing  whatever  to.. 
do  with  what  we  may  term  the  *  philosophy*  of 
the  drama,  he  made  one  temporary  alteration  in 
the  text,  and  one  only  :  he  replaced  Briinnbilde'a 
closing  apostrophe  to  *  Tjov(i '  by  what  Nietnche 
has  called  a  <  versification  of  the  fourth  bookjot 
^  Die  Welt  ah  WiUe  und  Vorstellung  ;*  but  he 
abandoned  the  changeling." 

It  should  be  noted  Mr.  Ellis  has  had  access  to 
a  copy  of  the  1853  edition — the  copy  presented 
by  Wagner  to  Schopenhauer  and  annotated  by 
the  latter.  lie  has  thus  been  enabled  to  settle 
in  the  negative  the  question  of  retouching  the 
**  King"  in  a  Schopenhauerian  sense. 

UNCONSCIOUS    COLLABORATION. 

The  second  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to 
Schopenhauer's  attitude  toward  Wagner's  mnsijO. 
Schopenhauer  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Rossuii 
and  Mozart ;  but,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Ellis  quotes 
instances  from  the  early  writings  of  Wsgnerand 
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Schopenhauer  showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  lat* 
ter's  philosophy  of  music,  with  its  application  to 
the  drama,  is  in  such  complete  agreement  with 
Wagner's  aims  and  theories  that  we  might  well 
think  the  two  authors  were  collaborating  did  we 
not  know  that  they  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
views  till  late  in  1854  : 

**The  difference  between  the  two  men's  views 
of  music  and  drama  is  merely  this  :  the  philoso- 
pher felt  the  possibility  of  their  being  united  in 
such  a  way  that  each  would  supplement  what  the 
other  lacked,  but  he  could  find  no  present  tangi- 
ble proof  of  such  a  possibility  ;  the  artist  not  only 
felt  the  possibility,  but  gradually  worked  out  for 
himself  the  means  of  convertmg  it  into  a  reality." 

Another  interesting  article  might  be  written 
on  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner  after  the  composer 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  tenets  of  the 
philosopher. 

WAGNER  AND  BEETHOVEN. 

IN  November,  1897,  there  appeared  in  the 
NeiLe  Deutsche  Rundschau  an  interesting 
article  on  the  symphony  since  Beethoven,  by 
Felix  Weingartner,  the  famous  conductor.  An 
English  version  of  this  article  has  now  been  pre- 
pared by  Carl  Armbruster  for  the  Contemporary 
Review^  and  has  duly  been  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary and  March  numbers.  Wagner,  says  the 
writer,  pours  his  keen  satire  on  the  symphony 
writers  since  Beethoven.  He  is  surprised  that 
composers  gayly  go  on  writing  symphonies,  with- 
out becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  '<  last" 
symphony,  Beethoven's  Ninth,  has  already  been 
written.  Herr  Weingartner  then  proceeds  to 
review  the  new  classical  school  of  composers, 
and  says  in  conclusion  : 

*  *  Be  it  a  little  song  or  a  great  symphony  which 
you  compose,  it  will  be  a  masterpiece  only  if  it 
deserves  the  same  motto  which  the  great  Bee- 
thoven wrote  upon  the  score  of  his  *  Missa 
Solemnis ' — *  From  the  heart — may  it  go  to  the 
heart.''* 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Monthly  Musical 
Record  Mr.  Edward  A.  Baughan  has  a  word  to  say 
on  Herr  Weingartner's  article.  He  is  disappoint- 
ed because  Herr  Weingartner  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  modern  developments  of  the  sym- 
phony : 

< »  Certainly  no  greater  word  has  been  said  than 
Beethoven  uttered,  but  a  review  of  symphonic 
efforts  must  not  be  bounded  by  the  towering 
wall  of  the  Bonn  master's  genius.  True,  the 
symphony  writers  immediately  following  him — 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  then  Brahms — cannot 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  Beethoven,  but 
it  18  certainly  wrong  to  infer  that  none  of  these 
men  did  anything  for  the  symphony." 


6ALLICANISM  VERSUS  ROMANISM. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BARRY,  D.D.,  writes  in 
the  March  National  Review  on  what  he 
calls  "  An  American  Religious  Crusade."  His 
theme  is  Father  Hecker's  life  and  its  impression 
on  French  thought.  Of  the  struggle  impending 
in  the  papacy  between  the  Latin  and  the  Amer- 
ican tendencies  Dr.  Barry,  a  devout  Catholic,  has 
much  to  say. 

THE    DEAD    HAND    OF    NAPOLEON. 

He  deplores  the  condition  into  which  Napoleon 
has  reduced  the  Church  in  France.  It,  too,  is 
*  *  a  barracks  and  its  clergy  are  a  regiment.  They 
have  been  made  serfs  of  an  atheistic  republic. " 
Yet  they  are  mightily  shocked  when  Englishmen 
or  Americans  tell  them  that  this  system  is  '*  Gal- 
lican,  not  by  any  means  Catholic,  and  has  had  its 
day  : " 

"  An  evil  day  ;  for  it  has  killed  initiative, 
sanctified  cowardice,  and  helped  to  make  of  the 
French  laity  what  they  are  now  confessedly  be- 
coming, indifferent,  or  hostile,  or  corrupt,  to  a 
degree  which  no  other  country  in  Europe  can 
rival.  ...  By  sheer  effect  of  its  own  incompe- 
tence the  system  that  Napoleon  established  has 
begun  to  show  grave  and  disquieting  tokens  of 
failure,  in  the  army  no  less  than  the  university, 
in  finance  and  law,  and  in  the  Church  itself.  .  .  . 
M.  Taine  tells  us,  therefore,  that  *  by  an  insensi- 
ble and  slow  cause,'  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  *  the  great  multitude  of  the  peasants,  in 
the  wake  of  the  multitude  in  the  cities,  is  falling 
into  paganism. '  In  other  words,  they  are  giving 
up  religion.  The  barracks  complete  what  was 
begun  in  the  fields  or  the  workshop  or  the  fac- 
tory ;  and  to  scrape  together  as  much  money 
as  possible  and  to  have  as  few  children  as  pos- 
sible is  the  moral  code,  thanks  to  which  France 
has  arrived  at  her  present  condition.  .  .  .  We 
are  running  no  small  risk  of  lapsing  into  a  re- 
ligious society  composed  of  clergy,  women,  and 
children,  with  the  merest  sprinkling  of  grown-up 
men." 


*  *  BE    ROMAN NOT    LATIN. 


)) 


This  is  a  heavy  indictment  against  the  Churcn 
in  France  from  the  pen  of  a  loyal  Catholic.  He 
goes  on  to  distinguish  between  decadent  Latinism 
and  perennial  Romanism.     He  says  : 

<*  The  Latin  experiment  is  coming  to  an  end. 
If  Rome  were  simply  Latin  it  would  be  coming 
to  an  end  likewise.  It  would  lose  its  hold  upon 
the  intellect  and  character  of  those  in  every 
nation  who  guide  the  course  of  things  ;  it  would 
shrivel  up  into  a  memory  or  be  entombed  like  a 
fossil  in  the  depths  of  the  past.   .   .   . 

*'  When  Leo  XIII.  was  addressing  the  Slavs, 
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whom  he  is  anxious  to  keep  or  to  bring  within 
tlie  pale  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  said  to  them,  *  Be 
Roman  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  Latin  ;  '  and  he 
left  to  them  their  own  liturgy  in  their  native 
tongue.  He  has  done  as  much,  or  more,  on 
behalf  of  the  Oriental  Christians.  And  he  is 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
ideas,  social  or  religious,  or  both,  among  those 
Americans  who  at  length  seem  destined  to 
make  the  English  spirit  an  open  instead  of  a 
sealed  volume  to  races  bred  upon  the  classic  and 
coercive  tradition  of  which  Napoleon  was  the 
last  great  figure.  Nay,  it  was  his  chosen  legate, 
Cardinal  Satolli,  who  in  a  memorable  address  at 
Chicago  put  forward  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  American  Constitution  as  furnishing  a 
complete  charter  of  human  life." 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

Freedom  and  self-control  are  the  qualities 
needed  to  burst  the  Napoleonic  fetters  and  save 
the  Latin  races  from  their  deadlv  thraldom. 

'<  What  we  are  now  considering  is  the  future. 
It  would  appear  that  Home  has  something  pre- 
cious to  offer  it,  and  that  the  English  and  Teu- 
tonic peoples  do  not  come  to  that  bargain  with 
empty  hands.  If  authority  be  indispensable 
where  tradition  is  to  be  upheld — if  history  can- 
not be  blotted  out  and  union  is  tlie  safeguard  of 
dogma ;  yet  the  Northern  nations,  founding 
themselves  on  old  and  undoubted  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, have  alone  underatood  how  to  combine 
social  freedom  with  stable  institutions,  and  that 
is  the  gift  which  they  now  would  make  to  the 
Latin  world." 


TOLSTOI  AND  HIS  FAMILY  ESTATE. 

MR.  TCHERTKOFF,  late  secretary  to  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  and  now  one  of  a  prroup  of 
exiles  in  Essex,  explains  to  an  interviewer  in  the 
Young  Man  for  March  something  of  the  family 
relationships  of  the  great  Russian.     He  says  : 
*  *  You   must  bear  in  mind  that  Tolstoi  was 


married  before  he  formed  his  present  opinions. 
His  wife  is  rich,  and  she  by  no  means  shares  his 
views.  She  has,  in  fact,  not  the  sliglitest  sym- 
pathy with  them.  The  Countess  figures  in  the 
society  of  Moscow  and  lives  as  ostentatiously  as 
she  pleases,  quite  regardless  of  what  people  may 
think.  She  has  with  her,  too,  nearly  all  the 
children — only  two  out  of  the  eight,  both  daugh- 
ters, having  any  sympathy  with  their  father. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  Tolstoi  made  over  to  his 
wife  the  sole  rights  of  certain  books,  which  were 
then  and  still  are  of  considerable  value.  Since 
changing  his  views,  however,  Tolstoi  has  re- 
nounced some  of  his  earlier  works,  with  which 
he  does  not  now  fully  agree  ;  and  he  has,  of 
course,  refused  to  receive  any  payment  for  his 
literary  work.  Once  his  books  are  published 
they  are  common  property,  and  anyoody  can  print 
them.  After  his  *  conversion '  he  applied  this 
rule  to  all  his  old  books  over  which  he  had  control 
His  wife,  however,  declined  to  relinquish  the  in- 
terest in  the  works  which  he  had  given  her,  and 
she  still  receives  money  from  these  books,  though 
she  knows  it  is  strongly  against  her 'husband*s 
wishes.  That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  Tolstoi 
endures  in  his  own  home. 

A    GUEST    IX    HIS   WIFE^S   HOUSE. 

'  *  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  home,  in  ImcX  ; 
Tolstoi  is  simply  a  guest  in  his  wife's  house.  Bnt 
he  is  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  he  is. ' 
always  so  perfectly  contented  that  he  forgets  the 
little  ironies  of  home  life  and  the  petty  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  is  subjected  and  is  quite  happy.  ' 
As  wealth  goes  in  Russia,  the  family  ajn  very 
well-to-do.  They  derive  a  large  income  from 
several  estates  in  the  possession  of  the  Tolstoi 
family,  and  years  ago  Tolstoi  made  over  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  and  children,  each  child  re- 
ceiving five  hundred  pounds  a  year  save  one 
daughter  who  refused  it.  She  shares  her  father  • 
views,  which  forbid  the  holding  of  unnecessary 
property  and  indulgence  in  luxury.  Tolstoi  him- 
self has  neither  money  nor  property." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
story  of  '*  The  Rescue  of  Admiral  Cervera  "  and 
from  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep,  in  the  April  Harper's. 

An  extremely  readable  account  is  given  by  Rear 
Admiral  Beardslee  of  the  trial  of  the  battleship  Oregon^ 
in  May,  1896,  when  the  Oregon  maintained  for  four 
hours  a  speed  of  16.79  knots  and  earned  for  her  builders 
$17S,000.  The  price  of  the  boat  was  18.180,000,  and  the 
minimum  contract  speed  was  15  knots,  with  a  bonus  of 
$25,000  for  each  quarter  knot  excess.  Admiral  Beards- 
lee evidently  has  a  splendid  confidence  in  the  Scotts, 
who  built  the  Oregon,  as  well  as  another  famous  ship, 
Dewey's  Olympia.  In  the  midst  of  the  trial  of  the 
Oregon  he  says  that  Mr.  Scott  asked  him  what  he  was 
excited  about.  *^  Great  heavens,  Mr.  Scott  I "  I  an- 
swered, "why  are  you  not  excited  ?  The  breaking  of  a 
ten-oent  bolt  may  cost  you  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars." "Yes,"  he  answered,  "1  fully  realize  it;  but  it 
isn't  going  to  break.    I  know  them  all  personally." 

In  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  history  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  describes  the  blockade  of  Cuba  and 
pursuit  of  Cervera  in  this  third  chapter.  There  is  a 
picturesque  travel  sketch  entitled  "  Thirteen  Days  in 
Unexplored  Montenegro,"  by  May  McC.  Desprez,  with 
good  photographs,  and  an  article  of  aBsthetic  interest, 
opening  the  number,  by  Arthur  Symons,  entitled  *'  As- 
pects of  Rome."  A  new  serial  begins  in  this  number, 
"  The  Princess  Xenia,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  April  Century  opens  with  further  installments 
of  its  two  serials,  "  The  Many-Sided  Franklin," 
lyy  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  "  Alexander  the  Great,"  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  both  of  them  finely  illus- 
trated and  altogether  worthy  of  the  Centwry.  Ruf  us 
B.  Richardson  describes  some  **  American  Discoveries 
at  Corinth,"  including  a  relic  of  St.  Paul.  J.  James 
Tissot,  the  creator  of  the  now  well-known  pictures  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  contributes  a  short  sketch,  *^  Round 
About  Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  describes  the  casual 
scenes  of  every-day  life  about  the  sacred  city,  and  aids 
his  text  with  sketches  of  the  types  of  Jews  to  be  seen 
about  Jerusalem  by  the  tourist  of  to-day.  General 
Sherman's  contribution  for  the  month  is  taken  up  with 
his  visit  to  Russia,  which  he  tells  of  in  diary  form. 

Mr.  William  C.  Peckham  makes  an  interesting  article 
on  the  "popular  scientific"  vein,  under  the  title  *' Ab- 
solute Zero."  In  his  discussion  of  the  scientists'  search 
for  that  ultima  Thule,  the  greater  part  of  his  article  Is 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  what  has  recently  been 
done  in  the  liquefying  of  air,  especially  Mr.  Tripler's 
laboratory  work.  But  as  to  the  attainment  of  the  abso- 
lute zero  there  is  still  an  undiscovered  boundary  before 
the  experimenter.  **  That  was  a  proud  moment,"  says 
Mr.  Peckham,  "for  the  investigator  when  the  last- 
known  gas  yielded  to  his  power.  By  boiling  liquid 
hydrogen  in  a  vacuum  he  may  approach  within  40^  or 
46®  of  absolute  zero.    But  unless  some  new  and  more 


subtle  gas  can  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  or 
some  new  mode  of  working  be  invented,  there  is  little 
hope  of  crossing  this  narrow  intervening  space." 

Admiral  Sampson  tells  of  "  The  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the 
Spanish  War,"  and  discusses  with  dignity  and  direct 
simplicity  the  points  which  have  been  so  much  mooted 
of  late  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Cervera  and  the  quality  of  Schley's  judgment  when  he 
was  before  Cienfuegos.  Admiral  Sampson  calculates 
that  there  were  9,429  shots  fired  by  the  American  fieet 
in  the  action  of  July  3,  which  ammunition  cost  about 
185,000  and  consisted  of  47  thirteen-inch,  39  twelve-inch, 
319  eight-inch,  171  six-inch,  473  five-inch,  351  four-inch, 
6,553  six-pounder,  780  three-pounder,  466  one-pounder, 
and  880  one-pounder  and  87  mm.  shells.  As  against 
this,  Dewey  shot  away  5,651  shells,  costing  $45,000,  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  his  ammunition  was 
classified  as  157  eight-inch,  635  six-inch,  622  five-inch, 
1,957  six-pounder,  648  three-pounder  and  47  mm.,  and 
1,682  one-pounder  and  8  mm.  shells. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  April  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Rough  Riders 
Colonel  Roosevelt  describes  the  effects  of  the  Mau- 
ser bullets  when  they  struck  the  American  soldiers. 
He  says  they  made  a  small,  clean  hole,  and  the  wound 
healed  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Some  of  the  men 
shot  in  the  head  had  the  skull  blown  open,  but  in  other 
cases  the  wounds  from  these  little  steel-coated  balls 
were  nothing  like  so  serious  as  those  made  by  the  old 
large-caliber,  low-power  rifle.  Very  few  of  the  wounded 
died,  even  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  poor  attend- 
ance and  a  lack  of  supplies. 

Prof.  William  James  writes  on  **  The  Gospel  of  Re- 
laxation," discussing  the  necessity  for  real  rest  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist.  Professor  James' 
application  of  psychology  to  practical  life  argues  for  the 
effort  of  every  one  to  give  an  example  of  easy  and  calm 
ways,  and  he  shows  the  psychological  effects  of  an  imita- 
tive law  which  will  bring  an  immediate  influence  under 
the  reflex  of  calmness  in  the  individual  on  the  conduct 
of  his  associates  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  describes  graphically  "  A  Win- 
ter Journey  to  the  Klondike,"  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
mines  in  and  around  Dawson,  Illustrated  with  some 
striking  photographs  made  by  the  author  while  taking 
this  perilous  journey.     

McCLURE»S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  AT cClure'8  opens  with  one  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett's  graphic  descriptive  articles,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  his  ride  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  special  train  which  runs  up  to  ninety  miles  an 
hour  in  its  race  to  save  a  day  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Charles 
FmnciB  Adams,  contributes  a  well-considered  article, 
**  The  New  Struggle  for  Life  Among  the  Nations."  He 
looks  upon  the  Spanish  war  as  only  the  shock  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  economic  center  of  the  world  to 
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the  West,  a  movement  that  has  been  K^ingon  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  **  Probably,"  he  says,  "within  a  itineration 
the  Unite<l  St^ites  will  have  faced  alK)iit,  and  its  great 
int^erests  will  cover  the  I'liciflc,  which  it  will  hold  like 
an  inland  sea.  The  natural  fcxrus  of  such  a  Pacific 
system  would  Ik.'  Manila.  Lying  where  all  the  paths  of 
trmle  converge,  from  north  and  south,  east  and  west^  it 
is  the  military  and  commercial  key  to  eastern  Asia. 
Intrenched  there  and  bju;kirig  on  KuroiM*,  with  force 
enough  to  prevent  our  competitors  from  closing  the 
Chinese  mainland  against  us  by  discTimination,  there  is 
no  reason  wliy  the  United  States  should  not  l)ecome  a 
greater  seat  of  wealth  and  power  than  ever  was  England, 
Kcmie,  or  Constantinople." 

In  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith's  introduct/)ry  chapter 
tf)  the  life  of  Prof.  Ilenrj' Drummond,  printed  in  this 
numl)er  of  McClurc'Sy  he  says  :  "  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous service  which  Henry  Drummcmd  rendered  to 
his  generation  was  to  show  them  a  Christianity  which 
was  perfectly  natural.  You  met  him  somewhere,  a 
graceful,  welUlressed  gentleman,  tall  and  lithe,  with  a 
swing  in  his  walk  and  a  brightness  on  his  face,  who 
seemed  to  carry  no  cares  and  to  know  neither  presump- 
tion nor  timidity.  You  spoke,  and  found  him  keen  for 
any  of  a  hundred  int>(?re.sts.  lie  llshed,  he  shot ;  he 
skated  «is  few  can  ;  he  played  cri(;ket ;  he  would  go  any 
<listance  to  see  a  fire  or  a  football  mat-ch.  He  had  a 
new  story,  a  new  puzzle,  or  a  new  joke  every  time  he 
met  you." 

There  is  a  new  installment  of  *'  Sketches  in  Egypt," 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  another  ''Stiilky"  story  by  Hud- 
yard  Kipling,  further  chapters  in  the  serials  on  Lin- 
coln's life,  and  Captain  Mahan's  *'  The  War  on  the  Sea 
and  Its  Lessons."  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Julius  Moritzen's  "Extraordinary  Story  of 
John  Worrell  Keely"  and  fn)m  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wood's 
article  on  *'  The  Organization  of  a  Home."  The  literary 
feature  of  this  number  of  the  CosmnpoUtan  is  the 
opening  installment  of  Count  Ijeo  Tolstoi's  latest  novel, 
"The  Awakening."  The  ten  chapters  which  are 
printe<l  here  are  occupiinl  in  telling  of  the  fall  and 
terrible  misfortunes  of  a  Russian  girl  and  of  the  per- 
sonality of  her  lover  and  iKjtrayer,  a  young  Russian  of 
high  family,  whose  character  and  sociological  predilec- 
tions sugge.st  that  the  Count  is  looking  on  his  own 
career  as  a  young  man  in  making  the  picture.  Another 
great  Russian  helps  to  make  the  numl)er  attractive. 
The  opening  feature  is  the  reproduction  of  a  dozen  of 
Verestchagin's  great  pictures  of  Nai)oleon  at  Moscow. 
The  painter  proves  hims(»lf  t.o  l)e,  after  Tolstoi,  the  first 
supporter  of  the  Czar  in  his  policy  of  disarmament. 

Of  the  "Great  Problems  in  Organization"  Mr.  F.  W. 
Morgan  di.scusses  "Rt»cent  Developments  in  Industrial 
Organization,"  in  rather  too  abstract  and  philo.sophical 
a  vein  to  be  most  efTective.  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that 
without  a  legislative  prot<*ction  the  public  is  generally 
amply  able  to  look  aft^»r  itself.  "  If,"  he  says,  "a  pur- 
chaser invests  in  shares  quoted  at  90  per  cent,  below 
par,  he  must  either  know  what  he  is  doing  and  purchase 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  or  he  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  are  l>eyond  the  re^ich  of  all  protective 
laws,  and  who  will,  so  long  as  the  human  race  exists, 
.stand  as  an  illustration  of  the  old  saw,  *  the  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted.'  " 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IX  an  article  on  "The  New  Wall  Street"  the  April 
Mun^cy's  tells  of  the  booming  times  now  present  in 
the  financial  c^jntcr  of  the  United  States  and  the  fo^ 
tunes  that  have  Im^'u  made  in  the  recent  tremendoiu 
rise  of  values  in  the  stock  market.  The  writer  esti- 
mates the  values  in  stocks  and  bonds  at  the  end  of 
Feljruary,  181W,  at  probably  greater  by  between  two 
thousand  and  five  thousanrl  millions  of  dollani  than 
they  were  at  the  end  of  February,  1898.  The  leader  in 
this  tremendous  bull  movement  has  been  the  astute 
Mr.  Roswell  1'.  Flower,  ex-g;?vernor  of  New  York  State, 
with  Mr.  I).  ().  Mills,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  othen  ai 
enthusifistic  lieutenants. 

A  well-illustrated  article  on  "The  Filipinos " is  cWrf- 
ly  occupied  in  telling  of  the  dress  and  manners  of  Fili- 
pino women.  The  women  are  industrious,  but  this 
writer  says  that  the  men  do  not  make  her  a  beast  of 
burden,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  and  he  gives 
the  Filipinos  credit  for  a  native  manliness  that  accounts 
for  this  superiority. 

Munney's  trills  of  the  promising  orator  who  has  come 
to  the  Senate,  the  Htm.  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  Mr.  Ber- 
eridge  was  an  Illinois  farmer  boy  who  worked  as  a 
t-eamster  and  lumlMTinan  and  paid  his  way  throng^ 
Fresh-water  College,  working  so  energetically  tliat 
his  health  failed  and  he  had  to  go  to  the  plains  to  re- 
gain it.  Then  he  Ix^came  a  successful  young  lawyer  in 
Indiana  and  is  at  thirty -six  a  United  States  Senator, 
one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  elected  to  the  Senate  fnmi 
an  important  State.  He  and  Mr.  Depew  are  the  most 
striking  of  the  new  meml)ers  of  the  Senate. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  April  Ladies*  Home  Journal  has  some  read- 
able  reminiscences  of  "The  Magnificent '  Madam' 
Rush,"  as  the  writer,  William  Perrine,  calls  the  old 
lady  who  ruled  the  f^ishions  and  manners  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  middle  of  this  century.  This  curiotis  auto- 
crat was  of  huge  stature,  she  spent  an  unheard-of 
amount  of  money  each  year  on  her  dress,  although  the 
was  from  resi)ect4ible  Quaker  stock,  and  was  as  eccentric 
in  her  attire  as  in  every  other  matter  of  her  life.  The 
Pn>sident  of  the  UniUnl  St>at^*s  could  not  feel  his  visit 
to  Philadelphia  complete  until  he  had  been  presented 
to  this  pers(mage  as  she  paraded  down  the  street  with 
a  magnificent  lM*au  on  either  side  of  her  as  escort. 
Curiously  encmgh,  the  Imly  was  exceedingly  homely, 
but  her  mind  wiis  ((uick,  original,  assertive,  her  wUl 
masculine  in  firmness  and  her  flow  of  high  spirits  un- 
failing, her  conversatio!!  astonishingly  fertile  and  her 
generosity  lavish.  H(^r  mind  so  engaged  the  admiration 
of  men  that  they  forgot  her  homeliness.  This  lady^ 
husband  was  a  quiet,  scholarly  man  who  took  no  part 
in  the  extravagances  of  his  si)ouse  and  seemed  unmoved 
by  her  daring  eccentricitie.s.  When  Mrs.  Rush  died 
the  doctor-husband  lived  alone  in  solitary  privacy  for 
twelve  years,  and  when  he  died  left  their  enormous 
fortune  to  found  a  library  for  scholars,  from  which  the 
testat4)r  ordered  that  all  fiction  should  be  excluded^  aa 
well  as  newspapers,  which,  in  his  judgment^  wera 
"  vehicles  of  disjointed  thinking." 

A  Japanese  writer,  Onoto  Watanna,  describes  In  this 
number  **  The  Life  of  a  Japanese  Girl.**  She  saya  that 
the  Japanese  girls  of  to-<lay  enjoy  much  greater  fra^ 
dom  and  lil)erty  than  before  the  great  revolntlon  of  Iha 
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nmental  system.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had 
Ustinct  classes  of  people  in  Japan,  and  the  classes 
forbidden  under  pain  of  punishment  to  inter- 
ne. It  was  only  the  higher  classes  who  enjoyed 
tonities  of  advanced  education  and  had  chances 
avelopment,  but  in  these  days  all  classes  have 
rights. 

J.  T.  Scharf  describes  what  he  calls  '^The  Most 
jrkable  Trees  in  the  World.*'  Among  these  he 
IS  about  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
n  at  Mascali,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna«  and  is 
.  *^The  Chestnut  Tree  of  a  Hundred  Horses."  The 
.  is  two  hundred  and  four  feet  in  circumference. 
ills  us  that  in  Lombardy  there  is  a  cypress  tree 
I  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  year  of  our 
or's  birthf  and  he  mentions  others  that  are  said  to 
m  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  years  old.  Other 
'kable  trees  he  describes  are  those  that  produce 
,  butter,  candles,  vinegar,  saccharin,  and  flour. 
ves  the  i>alm  for  the  most  beautiful  tree  to  the 
1,  of  Hindustan.     

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

££  April  ^eti;  England  Magazine  opens  with  a 

finely  illustrated  article  on  **  The  New  England 
nors  in  the  Civil  War,"  by  Elizabeth  B.  Bates, 
'riter  admires  the  way  in  which  the  war  governors 
w  England  stood  together  through  the  troublesome 
,  irrespective  of  their  personal  opinions,  each  giv- 
8  unqualified  support  to  the  Government, 
rles  Welsh  writes  on  "  The  Early  History  of  Chil- 

Books  in  New  England,**  beginning  with  the  very 
appearance  of  juvenile  literature  and  passing 
gh  the  dreary  period  in  the  literary  history  of  this 
ry  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  which 
'ed  the  landing  of  the  Pilgnrims.  In  fact,  he  says 
I  not  until  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  that  epoch 
tny  special  attempt  was  made  in  New  England  to 
le  literature  for  the  children,  so  that  the  early  set- 
irought  nothing  with  them  in  the  way  of  knowl- 
»f  that  sort  of  thing.  Most  of  the  books  were,  of 
^  religious.    Of  these,  of  course,  the  first  was 

Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  was  printed  in  Bos- 
.  1681  and  reprinted  in  1706. 

article  which  deals  with  quite  a  dififerent  section 
)  United  States  than  New  England  is  written  by 
1  Dill  Wilson,  ''  Through  an  Old  Southern  Coun- 

He  describes  that  part  of  Maryland  which  bor- 
>n  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  chiefly  famous 
lays  as  the  home  of  the  canvas-back  duck,  and 
I  produced  some  fine  men  as  well  as  ducks  in 

days.  At  the  head  of  the  Gunpowder  River 
.  town  named  Joppa  that  was  for  many  years 
lief  port  of  Maryland.    Ships  from  all  over  the 

came  into  its  harbor,  and  it  promised  to  be 
'  the  leading  towns  of  our  country.  But  Balti- 
began  to  loom  up,  and  for  many  obscure  reasons, 

satisfactorily  explained,  Joppa  lost  ground,  un- 
w  there  is  but  a  single  house  on  its  site. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 
ISS  B.  B.  MOHY  begins  the  April  Chautav4iiAan 
with  an  article  on  ^' Women  at  the  English 
irsities."  At  Oxford  there  are  about  three  thou- 
nen  and  two  hundred  women  students,  and  nearly 
ime  number  at  Cambridge ;  at  Cambridge  the 
Q  being  housed  at  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges 


and  at  Oxford  in  four  halls— Somerville,  Lady  Margaret, 
St.  Hugh's,  and  St.  Hilda's.  The  earliest  of  these 
women  colleges  was  Girton,  opened  twenty-six  years 
ago.  These  are  only  residence  halls.  At  Cambridge 
most  of  the  lectures  are  repeated  to  the  women,  and  at 
Oxford  the  women  attend  the  university  lectures  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Magdalen  College,  whose  courses  are  still  closed  to 
them.  The  great  question,  of  course,  now  mooted  is 
the  admission  of  women  to  degrees.  The  women  are 
allowed  to  take  the  examinations  just  as  the  men  do, 
but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  degrees. 

William  E.  Curtis  describes  the  curious  community 
at  Calumet,  a  settlement  on  a  sharp  tongue  of  land 
projecting  into  the  center  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Michigan,  which  is  neither  a  town,  nor  a 
city,  nor  a  village,  and  is  yet,  perhaps,  the  richest  com- 
munity of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  has  nearly  two  thou- 
sand houses,  twenty  miles  of  streets,  and  eleven  miles 
of  macadam  roadway.  It  is  not  incori>orated,  it  has 
no  organized  form  of  government,  but  seems  to  get  on 
perfectly  well,  without  saloons  or  disorderly  houses  of 
any  kind  or  without  constables  or  courts. 

In  a  short  paper  on  ** Cooperation  in  Business"  Mr. 
C.  W.  Whitney  sketches  the  devices,  more  or  less  social- 
istic, which  have  been  attempted  in  America  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  profits  in  business  as  between  the 
proprietor  and  manufacturer  and  the  working  people. 
He  gives  in  the  course  of  his  article  Mr.  De  Vinne's 
opinion  that  profit-sharing  would  not  work,  at  least  in 
his  business.    It  had  been  thoroughly  tried. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  AprU  begins,  as  usual  with  a 
novelette  this  month,  entitled  '*The  House  of 
Pan,"  by  Anna  B.  Brown.  Frank  A.  Burr  tells  about 
**  The  Men  Who  Impeached  Andrew  Johnson."  When 
the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  impeachment,  on  May 
26,  1868,  thirty-five  men  voted  that  the  President  was 
guilty  and  nineteen  opposed  them  and  saved  him. 

Frederick  H.  Dewey  attempts  to  describe  **  How  an 
Elarthquake  Looks  and  Feels."  His  experience  is  chiefiy 
gained  in  California,  where  the  earthquakes  are  not  un- 
common, but  are  seldom  dangerous.    Mr.  Dewey  says : 

^*  The  sensation  of  an  earthquake  at  sea  is  startling. 
The  ship  is  shocked  from  stem  to  stem,  and  the  first 
impression  is  that  she  has  struck  a  rock.  On  a  railroad 
train  in  motion  the  sensation  is  that  the  wheels  have 
run  over  a  fair-sized  stone,  for  it  is  a  severe  jolt.  In 
the  lofty  modern  office-building  the  affrighted  tenant 
fancies  the  edifice  is  swaying  back  to  and  fro  over  the 
periphery  of  about  half  a  block,  when  in  reality  the 
oscillation  is  confined  to  a  few  inches,  except  in  severe 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  begins  with  an 
essay  by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  entitled  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  Evil  "—needless  to  say  a  study  of  eminent  ability. 
In  it  the  writer  reviews  the  conceptions  of  evil  that 
have  been  held  by  theologists  and  philosophers,  and 
while  making  no  pretense  of  solving  the  problem  and 
explaining  the  mystery,  attempts  to  show  how  at  any 
rate  we  can  conceive  that  the  presence  of  evil  is  neces- 
sary in  the  world  if  we  are  to  know  what  good  i»— that 
is,  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  contrast  in  any  con- 
ception of  good  or  goodness. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Harden  Church  contributes  a  tricenten- 
ary study  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  apropos  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Croniwell's  birthday,  April 
25,  ISW.  Mr.  ("hurch  is  an  ardent  Cromwell  worshiper, 
and  concludes  this  article  witli  a  congratulatory  assur- 
ance that  this  aimiversary  finds  the  Puritan's  fame 
"cleared  from  every  unjust  asiHirsion,  his  public  acts 
illuminated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  his  work  so  well 
understood  as  to  be  full  of  inspiration  for  freemen  in 
all  ages,  and  his  statue  set  among  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  of  whom  he  was  the  greatest." 

Prof.  T.  ,r.  J.  See  writes  on  '*  The  Solar  System  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,''  beginning  with  a  new  law 
of  t4^mi)erature,  discovered  by  him,  wliich  sheds  some 
new  light  on  the  theories  of  creation  held  by  iistrono- 
mers.  There  is  another  cliapter  of  "Reminiscences  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe,"  and  an  article  on  the  "Growth  of 
the  British  Colonial  Conception,"  by  W.  A.  Ireland. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  two 
articles  appearing  in  the  March  numlwir  of  the 
North  American— UiiiwaXv'wMi  C.  Boulger's  study  of  the 
Chinese  question  and  Charles  A.  Cramptou's  paper  on 
the  present  prospects  of  the  sugar-cane  industry  in  our 
new  de])endencies. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Hamm  reviews  the  successive  phases 
of  negro  suffrage  in  the  South  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  down  tx)  the  present  day.  First  came  the 
negro  and  carpet-bag  governments  of  the  deca<le  end- 
ing in  1877 ;  then  succeeded  an  era  of  white  domination 
maintained  very  generally  by  force  and  fraud  ;  finally 
we  have  the  adoption  of  educational  qualifications  of 
the  suffrage  in  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  probability  that  other  States  will  follow. 
Negro  suffrage  has  involved  the  whole  country — not  the 
South  alone— in  serious  embarras-sments,  out  of  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  can  see  but  one  straight  road — 
namely,  through  a  constitutional  amendinent  making 
ability  to  read  and  write  a  suffrage  requirement 
thnmghout  the  Union,  and  also  making  literacy  the 
basis  for  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

Writing  on  the  proposition  to  reestablish  the  railroad 
pooling  system  in  this  country,  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb 
asserts  that  the  opposition  to  such  a  system  is  largely 
based  on  a  popular  misconception  of  the  efficacy  of 
competition  in  reducing  transporttition  charges.  Then, 
too,  the  "trusts"  and  cor[)orations  which  now  profit 
from  imjust  discriminations  see  that  a  well-regulated 
pooling  system  would  make  such  discriminations  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  obtain.  Hence  the  opposition  to 
these  intt».rests. 

Seldom  has  the  emptiness  of  the  popular  cult  known 
as  "  Christian  .science  "  been  .so  mercilessly  exposed  as 
in  the  paper  by  Mr.  William  A.  Purrington  in  this 
number  of  the  North  Arneririin.  The  quotations  from 
Mrs.  PMdy's  books  amply  justify  the  writ^^r's  conclusion 
that  publicity  will  be  more  effective  than  legislaticm  in 
condemning  such  a  syst<»m  of  "faith." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  second  article  on  "  American- 
ism Versus  Imperialism  "  is  devott»d  to  the  expansionist 
argument — which  Mr.  Carnegie  chanvcterizes  as  "  the 
one  vital  element  of  imiHjrialism  "—that  we  owe  a  nti- 
tional  duty  to  subject  races,  "the  whit4»  man^s  burden." 
Mr.  Carnegie  meet4s  this  argument  with  the  contention 


that  our  people  cannot  elevate  the  Filipinos  because  we 
cannot  live  among  them— at  least,  our  women  and  chil- 
dren cannot^  and  the  contact  of  our  soldiers  with  the 
natives  is  likely  to  prove  anything  but  elevating. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  contributes  an  interesting  oom- 
pari.son  l)etween  the  results  of  ancient  and  modem 
battles  in  resx)ect  to  loss  of  life,  tending  to  show  that 
the  invention  of  guniK)wder  has  made  war  less  murder- 
ous than  it  was  before. 

Alexander  Sutherland,  author  of  "The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,"  discusses  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  a  recent  criticism  of  his  book  by  Gold- 
win  Smith  ;  a  paper  written  by  the  late  Nelson  Dingley 
on  "The  Sources  of  National  Revenue"  is  published  in 
this  number;  ex-Senator  Peffer  writes  on  '*A  Republic 
in  the  Piiilippiues ;"  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones,  an 
American  mi.ssionary  in  India,  contribut.es  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  "British  Rule  in  India;"  Leon 
Mead  advocates  the  founding  of  a  training-school  of 
diplomacy  at  Washingt-on  ;  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes 
a  rather  caustic  review  of  the  operations  of  thenews- 
pajMir  correspondents  in  our  war  with  Spain. 


THE  FORUM. 

EliSlO  WHERE  in  this  number  we  have  quoted  from 
the  articles  on  "  Colonies  and  Other  Dependen* 
cies,"  by  President  C.  K.  Adam.s,  "  Influence  of  the  War 
on  Our  Public  Life,"  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Howe,  and  "Is  Our 
Army  Degenerate  ?"  by  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon,  in  the  March 
Forum. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Taylor,  writing  on  the  future  of  our  navy, 
estimates  that  during  the  time  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  naval  basis  in  the  Philippines  we  should  re- 
quire eight  battleships  in  those  waters  to  make  head 
against  the  six  that  a  possible  combination  of  naval 
forces  there  might  oppose  to  our  fleet. 

Mark  Twain  frees  his  mind  in  this  number  in  regard 
to  the  pay  and  clothes  prescribed  for  our  diplomatic 
servants  l)y  the  Government  at  Washington.    He  says : 

"  For  a  long  time  we  have  l)een  reaping  damage  from 
a  couple  of  disastrous  precedents.  One  is  the  precedent 
of  shabby  pay  to  public  servants  standing  for  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  republic  in  foreign  lands ;  the  other 
is  a  precedent  condeuining  them  to  exhibit  themaelvea 
officially  in  clothes  which  are  not  only  without  grace  or 
dignity,  but  are  a  pretty  loud  and  pious  rebuke  to  the 
vain  and  frivolous  costumes  worn  by  the  other  offlclala. 
To  our  day  an  American  ambassailor's  official  ooetnme 
remains  under  the  repn^ach  of  these  defects.  JLt  a  pub- 
lic function  in  a  EuroiK^an  court  all  foreign  repceeenta- 
tives  except  ours  wear  clothes  which  in  some  way  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  unofficial  throng  and  mark 
them  as  standing  for  their  countries.  But  our  repre- 
sentative ap|)ears  in  a  plain  })lack  swallow-tail,  which 
stands  for  neither  country  nor  people.  It  has  no  nation^ 
ality.  It  is  fciund  in  all  countries  :  it  is  as  international 
as  a  night-shirt.  It  litis  no  particular  meaning;  but 
our  Government  tries  to  givi>  it  one :  it  tries  to  make  it 
stand  for  republican  simplicity,  mo<lesty,  and  unpre* 
tentiousness.  Tries,  an<i  without  doubt  fails  ;  for  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  tliis  loud  ostentation  of  simplicity 
deceives  any  one.  When  a  foreigner  comes  among  us 
and  trespasses  against  our  customs  and  our  code  of 
manners,  we  are  offended,  and  justly  so ;  but  our  Got* 
ernment  conmiands  our  ambassiMlors  to  wear  abroad  an 
official  dre.ss  which  is  an  offense  against  foreign  man- 
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ners  and  customs,  and  the  discredit  of  it  falls  upon  the 
nation.*^ 

Mr.  Edward  Kelly  outlines  a  borough  system  of  city 
government  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Paris. 

*  *  Let  every  citizen  have,  within  easy  access  of  his  home, 
a  borough  building  to  which  he  can  address  himself  for 
all  the  social  and  municipal  purix>se8  of  life.  Let  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  improving  social  and  municipal 
conditions  And  in  such  a  building  a  place  where  they 
can  meet  and  know  one  another.  Let  such  a  building 
be  a  ground  ui>on  which  the  city  official  can  meet  the 
citizen  volunteer  in  those  departments  where  coopera- 
tion between  them  is  advantageous." 

Prof.  D.  T.  MacDougal  gives  reasons  for  considering 
life  on  other  planets  than  ours  as  quite  within  the  range 
of  possibility,  if  not  probability,  although  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  a  lack  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion leading  to  such  a  conclusion.  For  the  required 
evidence  we  may  look  with  hope  to  the  investigations 
on  the  surface-markings  of  Mars  now  in  progress. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  overcoming  outlawry  in  Cuba. 
He  calls  the  island  **  a  lost  Eden,''  and  predicts  that  large 
areas  of  it  will  not  be  wrested  from  the  bushwhackers 
for  years  to  come. 

The  old  idea  of  Liberian  colonization  for  the  Ameri- 
can negro  is  persistent.  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  formerly  a 
professor  in  Liberia  College,  advocates  it  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Forurn^  holding,  however,  that  the  colo- 
nization societies  should  devote  more  attention  to  or- 
ganized efforts  for  aiding  the  colonists  on  their  arrival 
in  Liberia  than  to  inducements  to  negroes  to  go  there. 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  Bynum  discusses  **  Needed  Reforms 
in  Our  Monetary  System;'*  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  reviews 
the  controversy  of  the  statisticians  over  the  American 
wheat  supply;  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  propounds  a  theory 
of  dramatic  criticism ;  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby  un- 
dertakes to  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Philip- 
pines, but  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  article  by  his  appointment  on 
the  Philippine  commission. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  March  Arena  Mr.  William  J.  Strong,  of 
Chicago,  presents  the  case  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees who  were  ** black-listed"  for  participation  in 
che  great  strike  of  18M.  Photographic  reproductions 
of  parts  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  accompany  the  text 
of  Mr.  Strong's  article. 

The  Hon.  John  T.  Kenney,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  that  elected  Senator  Hanna,  relates  the 
doings  of  that  body,  not  omitting  certain  alleged  oc- 
currences that  one  would  fail  to  find  reported  in  the 
official  record  of  proceedings. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kinghorn-Jones  offers  the  following  as  a 
tentative  scheme  of  government  for  our  new  posses- 
sions : 

"A.  Inhabitants  of  districts  shall  appoint  oommit- 
tets  to  register  occupants  of  all  land. 

*'  B.  Use  only  will  constitute  ownership  of  land. 

'^  C.  No  land  shall  be  sold. 

"D.  Occupants  shall  retain  only  as  much  land  as 
they  can  use,  the  remainder  being  open  for  settlement 
by  others. 

'*  B.  Land  value  shall  be  coined  and  pass  into  circu- 
lation.   The  United  States  Treasury  to  lend  up  to  half 


the  value  of  the  land  to  users,  who  will  repay  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  of  such  loans  each  year. 

"F.  In  allotment  of  lands  present  occupants  will 
have  precedence ;  then  other  natives  of  the  islands ; 
next,  other  inhabitants ;  and,  lastly,  immigrants  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival." 

Mr.  S.  Ivan  Toujoroff  says  of  the  growing  friction  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden : 

*'  The  Norwegians  are  hotly  intolerant  of  the  Swedish 
claim  of  hegemony,  or  even  of  coordinate  government 
over  Norway.  During  the  past  few  years  the  separatist 
movement  in  Noway  has  been  advancing  at  a  rate  which 
has  alarmed  more  than  one  crowned  head  who  rules 
over  a  composite  country.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
German  Emperor  quietly  intimated  to  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  that  it  would  have  to  deal  with  the  armed 
power  of  the  German  empire  if  it  undertook  to  employ 
force  in  its  struggle  for  separation  from  Sweden.  The 
Norwegians,  however,  were  not  very  seriously  alarmed 
by  this  imperial  demonstration  in  the  interest  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  and,  as  if  in  flat  defiance  of  the  Kaiser's 
warning,  ended  a  long  succession  of  separatist  measures 
by  decreeing  that  Norwegian  vessels  and  public  build- 
ings should  carry  a  distinctively  Norwegian  fiag,  free 
from  the  odious  emblems  of  unity  with  Sweden.  This 
crowning  act  of  aggression  at  Christiania  convinced  the 
Swedish  Government  of  the  important  facts  that  Nor- 
way was  on  the  verge  of  revolt  and  that  the  separatist 
movement  needed  more  drastic  treatment  than  King 
Oscar,  the  conciliatory,  had  found  it  in  his  heart  to  em- 
ploy." 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  describes  the  literary  methods 
of  Count  Tolstoi ;  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  contributes  a  bit  of 
satire  on  private  ownership  of  land,  entitled  **  Lords  of 
the  Air ; "  Cora  L.  V.  Richmond  writes  on  "  The  Spirit- 
ualism of  To-day  ; "  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Tuttle  propounds  the 
query,  *'  Does  Education  Produce  Pessimists  f" 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER'S  new  magazine  has  two  in- 
teresting editorial  "conversations"  with  Mr. 
William  D.  McCrackan  and  Mr.  James  A.  Heme,  re- 
spectively. Mr.  McCrackan  devotes  his  remarks  to  the 
discussion  of  the  land  question,  while  Mr.  Heme  dis- 
courses on  the  present  outlook  for  the  American  drama, 
which  he  considers  by  no  means  dark. 

"  The  drama  is  moving  onward  and  upward  ;  it  is  in 
a  state  of  evolution.  But  by  confusing  the  drama 
with  anything  in  the  form  of  entertainment  that  takes 
phice  in  a  theater,  the  people  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled.  I  believe  the  drama  is  healthier,  stronger,  and 
truer  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  I  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  good  acting 
as  to-day.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  really  good  act- 
ing—stock acting — ^by  average  actors  as  there  is  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time.  The  actors,  for  the  most 
part,  seem  to  be  honestly  trying  to  get  down  to  the 
trath,  and  that  is  very  hopeful." 

There  is  a  **  Peace  and  Progress"  sjrmposium,  in 
which  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee,  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  participate.  Each  of  these 
writers  seems  to  take  the  Czar's  proposition  at  its  full 
face  value  and  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  time  for 
an  aggressive  forward  movement  of  the  advocates  of 
international  peace  has  arrived. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer  writes  on  "Tlie 
World's  Indebtedness  to  the  Jew."    He  says  : 
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"These  people  cannot  in  the  future  be  Hubjected  to 
severer  onliMils  than  they  have  enciured  in  the  past. 
History  witnesses  to  their  indestructibility  ;  and  we 
may  Ikj  sure  they  will  survive  whatever  strain  tliey 
may  be  called  on  to  endure  in  thestruKgle  for  existence. 
And  more  than  this,  notwithsUmding  the  fury  of  their 
adversaries,  the  day  will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  world's  indebtedness  to  the  Jews  shall  be 
universally  acknowledged,  and  the  long  night  of  the 
great  tribulation  be  ended  for  evermore." 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  has  constructed  a  skillful  arg^unient 
to  prove  the  insanity  of  Napoleon,  esi)ecially  after  1807  ; 
Pn)f.  Daniel  Batchellor  writes  on  "  Music  in  Relation 
to  the  Spiritual ;"  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reif. snider  contributes  a 
brief  account  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  railroad  de- 
partment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ; 
and  Dr.  George  D.  Herron  defines  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  dominant  interest  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Contemporary  ii^^  as  usual,  |K)litical  and  eco- 
nomic. A  number  of  the  principal  articles  have  been 
already  separately  quoted  eLsewhere  in  these  pages. 

MRS.  FAWGKTT  ON  COMPULSORY  VACCINATION. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  defends  the  British  Government  for 
having  relaxed  the  compulsory  clauses  of  previous  vac- 
cinati(m  acts.  She  j>oints  out  that  compulsion  was 
adopted  in  1853  on  two  grounds— namely,  that  thorough 
vaccination  in  infancy  was  an  almost  complete  protec- 
tion against  small-i)ox,  and  that  universal  infant  vac- 
cination involved  no  risk  to  life  or  health.  She  con- 
siders both  positions  to  have  been  proved  erroneous. 
She  also  quotes  statistics  to  prove  that  while  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  had  been  for  years  steadily  decreasing, 
the  **  vaccinal  default,"  or  numlier  of  children  unvac- 
cinated  in  proportion  to  the  annual  births,  was  as 
steadily  increasing,  from  4.0  per  cent,  in  1860  to  83  per 
cent,  in  1878.  "  After  thirty-two  or  forty-six  years  of 
nominal  compulsion  a  very  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  infants  bom  every  year  were  actually  vaccinated 
than  was  the  case  before  the  compulsory  law  was  in 
the  statute-book."  Conjoined  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  boards  of  guardians  which  refused  to 
carry  out  compulsion,  these  figures  justified  the  gov- 
ernment refusing  to  risk  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
local  authorities.  Mrs.  Fawcett  strongly  denounces 
the  conduct  of  many  magistrates  toward  the  **  consci- 
entious objector."    She  says  : 

**I  am  not  an  anti-vaccinator— that  is,  I  believe  that 
vaccination  generally  gives  protection  long  enough  at 
any  rate  to  carry  one  safely  through  an  epidemic  ;  but 
I  have  been  nearer  to  being  an  anti-vaccinator  than  I 
ever  was  before  since  I  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  vac- 
cination appears  to  require  magistrates  in  the  course  of 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  insult  and  endeavor  to 
perplex  the  poor  and  ignorant  who  appear  before  them 
to  claim  exemption." 

THE  MUSIC  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  NEEDS. 

Felix  Weingartner,  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  con- 
tinues his  description  of  the  symphony  since  Beethoven. 
He  si>eaks  in  the  highest  termsof  Hector  Berlioz,  whose 
merits  were  not  appreciated  until  long  after  his  death. 
Variations  of  a  theme  had  l)een  common  enough,  but 
*'  the  dramatic  psychological  variation  "  was,  the  writer 
declares,  absolutely  Berlioz*  own  creation ;  and  in  this 


sense  he  is  lield  entitled  to  be  called  a  predeoanor  itf 
Wagner.  *'  Hut  this  daring  symphony  writer  and  inaf- 
ter  of  orchestration  was  not  yet  capable  of  taking  tliat 
grand  step  which  was  reserved  for  Richard  Wagner— 
namely,  to  let  the  music  of  his  drama  grow  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  poetry  without  troubling  about  the  Cfgtst% 
form."  Yet  Berlioz  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern 
scIkkjI.  Liszt  further  developed  the  dramatic  psycho- 
logical variation  of  a  theme,  and  in  his  **  Symphonic 
Poems"  expressed  the  law  that  a  piece  of  music  muifc 
be  a  poem,  springing  from  some  poetical  idea  or  mental 
impulse,  but  assuming  a  definite  musical  form.  Then 
symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  mark  the  modem  directiOB 
since  Beethoven,  just  as  Brahms  ends  the  neo-classieaL 
Then  in  sublime  elevation  is  seen  the  gigantic  figure  of 
Richard  Wagner,  whom  no  *^ school"  touches  and  who 
st4inds  hand  in  hand  with  Beethoven.  The  writer 
eludes  with  this  advice  to  *' gifted  and  ambitious 
posers : " 

^^  I^t  your  feelings,  your  thoughts,  3'our  ideas  be  great 
and  noble,  as  great  and  noble  as  those  of  our  great  nui»» 
ters ;  then  you  will  produce  the  right  kind  of  work% 
and  just  as  you  produce  them  they  will  be  right.  .  .  . 
Brilliant  technically  is  not  enough.  What  we  want  ii 
natural  music,  straightforward  and  powerful,  sinceri^ 
and  truth—  .  .  .  *  from  the  heart  .  .  .  to  the  heart.'" 

THE  ITALIAN  ARMY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EVANGELUM. 

How  militarism  heliis  on  evangelism  is  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  Cavalier  Luigi  Capellini,  founder  and  pastor 
of  the  Military  Evangelical  Church  of  Italy,  as  shortly 
sketched  by  G.  Dalla  Vecchia.  This  **  Italian  anny 
evangelist,"  who  fought  for  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1860 
and  1806,  chanced  one  day  to  come  across  a  fragment  of 
a  New  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  changed  him 
from  Catholic  to  Protestant  and  made  him  an  ardent 
evangelical  propagandist.  '^  He  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  bamicks  were  the  most  desirable  field  for  the 
much-needed  evangelization  of  Italy."  In  1878|  in  qdte 
of  fierce  clerical  opix)sition,  he  founded  the  Evangelical 
Military  Church.  As  a  result  the  remark  is  sonietftnios 
heard,  ^^All  the  regiment  are  becoming  Protestant." 
Open  opposition  in  the  barracks  has  now  ceased,  and 
*^tlie  Bible  is  to  Ih*  found  wherever  there  are  soldien." 
The  King  knighted  the  evangelist  in  1884  and  promoted 
him  in  1890.  Before  his  death  the  Bible  vras  read  In 
the  remoU'st  parts  of  Italy.  Colporteurs  in  the  r^ 
mote  districts  meet  some  one  who  speaks  of  the  Biblai 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  a 
soldier  who  was  in  the  Evangelical  Military  Church. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Centlirif 
offers  a  somewhat  low  average  of  interesti  on- 
broken  by  any  marked  literary  or  social  eminence. 

LINE  OF  CLEAVAGE  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  PABTIB8. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Kebl)el  tisks,  ''  Is  the  party  sjrstem  hwialrlug 
up  ?  "     He  answers  : 

**  The  party  system  is  disorganized  now,  buti  so  flwr 
from  l)eing  exhausteil,  materials  seem  to  exist  for  iti 
reconstruction  in  more  than  ordinary  abundance^  and 
that  in  a  singularly  well-defined  and  cohesive  fdm. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  radical  party  in  the  country  growtng 
in  strength  every  day  with  faith  in  its  own  prineiplciy 
and  seemingly  prepared  to  face  a  long  period  of  oppi^ 
sition  in  the  persecution  of  them.  On  the  two  qi 
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re  mentioned— the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Church 
igland—they  will  be  whole-hearted  ;  and  these  will 
lite  enough  to  find  food  for  party  for  at  least  an- 
r  generation." 

TRADE  DISPUTES  AND  THE  BRITISH  NAVT. 

*.  A.  S.  Hurd  writes  upon  the  retardation  of  the 
'  by  the  machinists'  strike.  The  year  1898-99  will 
I  without  a  single  battleship  being  added  to  the  ef- 
ve  list  of  the  navy.  But  for  the  trade  dispute  the 
'  would  be  stronger  to-day  than  it  is  by  twelve  war- 
»:  five  battleships,  three  first-class  cruisers,  one 
id-class  cruiser,  three  third-class  cruisers.  *'  If  war 
an  alliance  of  two  or  more  powers  had  l^ecome  in- 
kble  during  the  past  year,  the  navy  would  have  been 
osly  handicapped  in  consequence."  Nevertheless, 
land  is  making  up  leeway  as  quickly  as  possible. 
ng  the  present  financial  year  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
class  battleships  are  under  construction,  all  of 
;h  are  expected  to  be  fiying  the  pennant  in  1902. 
entire  total  for  the  year  of  armored  ships  under 
traction  is  twenty-eight. 

PLiSA  FOR  A  BRITISH  NORDRACH. 

*.  James  Arthur  Gibson  insists  that  the  Nordrach 
of  consumption  by  means  of  high  feeding  and 

ty  of  open  air  is  quite  practicable  in  Great  Britain. 

indly  details  the  diet  and  general  regimen  suitable 
consumptive  patient.    He  pleads  for  the  establish- 

t  of  a  British  sanatorium.    He  urges  that  climate 

lothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

kll  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  (1)  a  spot  in  the 

try  where  pure  air  is  to  be  had,  (2)  well  away  from 

ce,  dust,  traffic,  and  excitement,  where  the  patients 
lead  the  quiet,  unconventional  lives  so  necessary 

leir  well-being;  (3)  the  proper  treatment^  and  (4) 

most  important)  the  man  to  honestly  carry  it  out. 

le  four  things  are  indispensable ;  nothing  else  is. 

I  should  suggest  that  one  thousand  pounds  a  year 

ast  should  be  given  to  the  doctor.  ...  A  complete 

torium  for  forty  patients  .  .  .  should  not  cost  more 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  at  the  outside.*' 

)  holds  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  under- 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cure, 

ention,  and  final  eradication  of  the  disease. 

THE  REAL  MENELIK  AND  ADOWA. 

oomte  de  Poncins,  writing  from  personal  impres- 
\  in  Abyssinia  in  1897-98,  sets  to  work  to  destroy 
)  Menelik  myth."  The  real  Negus  is  no  highly 
ized  patron  such  as  he  is  often  portrayed.  He  is  **a 
mate  adventurer,  who  has  rais^  himself  by  person- 
alor  to  a  supreme  rank  in  his  country ;  who  has 
ered  and  held  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  that 
emacy.  In  Africa  this  implies  ferocity,  cunning, 
ligence,  and  luck."  He  has  tried  to  replace  the  old 
alism  of  the  chiefs  by  a  new  feudalism  altogether 
ndent  on  himself.  He  likes  to  be  thought  a  pioneer 
vilization,  but  he  has  been  too  successful  against 
r  ♦■»'>  parry  out  that  rOle : 

[?ht^  viciory  has  been  disastrous  to  European  pres- 
:  ir.  Iijis  destroyed  the  fear  of  the  white  man  which 
instinctive  in  the  negro  mind.  The  Abyssinian 
i-s  iko  ilistinctions  between  the  various  European 
^ufi--  they  are  all  whites  and  as  such  worthy  of  h»- 
;  thef  were  all,  in  his  opinion,  defeated  at  Adowa, 
may  J'snceforth  be  regarded  with  contempt  and  in- 
m1  at  r>ieasure.    The  salutary  lesson  of  Magdala  ia 


completely  forgotten,  and  not  an  Ethiopian  but  believes 
that  his  race  has  nothing  to  learn  fi-om  us.  Menelik 
may  desire  to  foster  European  civilization,  but  the 
whole  consenus  of  national  opinion  is  against  him,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  victory  of  Adowa  has 
raised  Abyssinian  pride  to  such  a  point  that  the  country 
has  become  inaccessible  to  all  progn^ess." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  grewsome  historical  document  has  been  translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas  and  presented 
here  in  English  dress.  It  is  a  description  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sack  of  Yangchow  in  1644  by  the  Man- 
chus.  It  is  a  story  full  of  the  kind  of  horrors  which  the 
Turks  practiced  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia. 

The  Comte  de  Calonue  describes  the  French  judicial 
system,  which  costs  twenty-five  million  francs  a  yean 
but  which  is  very  badly  overstaffed  and  underpaid.  He 
suggests  many  reforms,  of  which  the  chief  is  this  :  "  In- 
stead of  the  paid  thousands  we  have  now,  a  few  hun- 
dred would  suffice.  The  idea  of  having  single  judges 
in  the  courts  is  gaining  ground." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY. 

IN  the  March  Fortnightly  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  Vatican  and  Quirinal  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  comments  on  the  over- 
tures now  made  to  the  papacy  by  ministers  and  ex-min- 
isters desirous  of  ending  the  abstention  of  Catholic 
voters  and  of  securing  their  aid  against  the  forces  of 
disorder.  He  refers  to  a  pamphlet  by  an  ex-minister 
which  suggests  the  cession  to  the  Pope  of  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  railroad  to  the 
sea,  and  a  capital  sum  down  in  place  of  a  yearly  salary. 
Mr.  Ward's  answer  to  these  overtures  is  that  the  anti- 
clericalists  have  not  shown  themselves  negotiators 
worthy  of  confidence.  **  To  shut  up  the  clubs  and  bully 
the  priests  and  bishops  one  day  and  the  next  to  ask  for 
an  alliance  is  a  policy  which  is  hardly  consistent."  He 
thus  describes  the  situation  and  a  possible  way  out : 

'*At  present  each  side  mistrusts  the  other.  The 
government  knows  that  it  has  for  years  harassed  the 
Church,  and  suspects  that  at  bottom  Catholics  would 
be  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  striking  at  it.  The  Cath- 
olics mistrust  a  government  which  has  for  years  taken 
every  excuse  to  deprive  them  of  their  property.  If  the 
government  undid  some  of  its  wrongs,  ceased  to  harass 
the  clergy,  and  to  refuse  their  exequatur  without  just 
cause  to  make  unfounded  charges  against  the  Catholic 
committees;  if  it  gradually,  but  systematically,  re- 
stored to  the  Church  even  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived,  carried  out  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  legalized  the  religious  orders,  tried  to  act  as 
the  genuine  ally  of  the  Church  in  securing  respect  for 
religion,  it  might  gradually  restore  the  confidence  which 
the  fanaticism  of  the  past  has  wrecked.  That  force 
would  be  removed  which  has  driven  some  Catholics  to 
republican  sympathies." 

LORD  CARNARVON'S  HOME-RULE  POLICT. 

An  unsigned  article  reviews  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
home  rale  in  the  light  of  the  ''Life"  of  Parnell.  The 
writer  sums  up : 

*'  We  now  know  for  certain  that  Carnarvon  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  and  had  been  for  some  years 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  home  rale  for  Ireland.    It  is 
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CMpially  clear  that  he  waH  choHcn  for  the  |x>«t  of  lord 
lieut'(>nant  on  that  acrount.  It  is  admitted  that  his 
iieKotiatioiiH  with  Parnell  wore  nuid»»  known  t^)  and  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  certain  also  that  tlie 
ap])ointinent  of  Carnarvon  and  the  iM'lief  that  he  was  in 
favrir  of  lionie  rule  and  thiit  he  was  plcnlged  t-o  Hupi)ort 
this  view  in  the  cabinet  was  the  main  motive  for  the 
Irish  voU^  in  the  Knglish  l>orouKh  (flections  l>einK  given 
to  Tory  can<lidat4.'s.  It.  is  ecpudly  certain  that  when  the 
results  of  the  elections  were  known  and  when  the  future 
IM)licy  to  Ireland  was  discussed  and  det^»rmined  by  the 
government  Carnarvon's  policy  was  reject-i'd  and  a 
lM)licy  of  renewed  coercion  was  determined  on,  and  that 
( 'arnarvon's  resignation  was  due  to  this." 

Pending  the  publication  of  his  corresix)n<lence  with 
the  pn»mier,  the  writer  llnds  two  po.Hsible  explanations 
of  Lonl  Salisbury's  attitude:  either  "he  really  was 
earnestly  and  honestly  keeping  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject,"  or  he  was  at  heart  adverse  to  home  rule,  and 
only  "  used  ("arnarvon  as  a  convenient  tool "  to  east*  the 
position  and  lure  the  Irish  vote.  The  writer  jirefers  the 
.second  alternative.  He  expresses  the  Indief  that  fjonl 
C'jirnarvon's  t^'uure  of  ofllce  was  the  jirecursor  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  homi»-rule  policy. 

A  TKST  FOR  KUKNCII  FHIKNDSIIir. 

'*  Diplomat  icus"  surveys  the  progress  of  Anglo-French 
negotiations  under  the  hea<ling.  '*Is  It  Peace?"  Hois 
skeptical.  M.  C'amlwn's  pro|K)sal  relative  to  access  to 
the  upper  rwiches  of  the  Nile  have,  he  sjiys,  l)ecn  the 
subject  of  long  discussion  with  Ix)nl  Salisbury.  lie 
continues : 

"A  dwision  is  said  to  have  l>een  arrival  at  of  which 
the  pn»ciw»  nature  has  l)een  the  bunlen  of  various  ru- 
mi>rs.  All,  however,  agree  that  a  very  subst-antlal  con- 
cession has  lieen  made  to  France.  In  one  quarter  it  has 
l)et»n  whisiwred  that  the  Niger  precedent  has  l)een  strict^ 
ly  followe<l,  with  the  n»sult  that  France  has  obtained 
certain  commercial  stations  on  the  Upper  Nile.  In  an- 
other it  is  sidd  that  she  has  Iwen  allowtnl  a  strip  of  t4?r- 
ritory  jutting  out  fnmi  her  fnmtler  at  the  eastern  water- 
shed of  the  I'lmnghi  to  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
UpiH»r  Nile.  A  third  denies  the  whole  Nile  theory,  and 
aDirms  that  as  com{)ensation  for  the  abandonment  of 
her  claims  in  that  dinH?tiou  France  has  been  given  a 
largi*  slice  of  territory  in  the  northwest  equal  to  the 
total  area  of  France  herself.  This,  of  course*,  means 
the  better  i>art  of  Dnrfur,  with  a  fi\»e  hand  generally 
in  the  hintorland  of  Trip*>li." 

The  writ-er  object*  to  any  of  these  conce.ssions.  He 
liointH  to  the  growing  unfriendliness  of  FrtMich  feeling. 
He  declnrt^s  that  M.  Ztda  was  practically  nKjallinl  to 
Paris  from  I^ondon  by  the  Frtmch  (lovemmeut  lH»cause 
his  Anglophile  utt<»mnces  wen*  held  to  jar  on  the 
FraniH>-Russian  fi'^'^.  "The  present  widespread  de- 
nunciation of  FiUgland-'  and  the  advwacy  of  a  German 
al  iance  are  but  the  pn*cipitatiim  of  long-standing 
pas.sions.  The  iwint  of  the  article  lies  in  thest*  closing 
sentenct»s : 

**  If  France  really  desirt\s  a  rappror/irmrnf  with  us, 
let  her  do  what  she  has  never  done  in  the  last  twenty 
year»— make  some  concession  to  us.  .  .  .  I-«'t  her  sell  to 
us  her  right*  on  the  *  Fn»nch  shore'  of  Newfoundland." 

TKAGRDT  NOT  SKCKSSAUILY  rESSIMISTIC. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  on  iM^siniism  and  tragedy. 
This  is  his  text : 
**My  cont-ention  is— to  put  it  briefly  and  at  once— 


that  tragedy  is  not  necessarily  an  expression  of  penonil 
gl(K>m,  any  more  than  comedy  is  necessarily  an  ebulli- 
tion of  personal  gayety,  and  that  a  work  of  imagtnatfcw 
makes  for  oi)timism  or  pessimism  in  the  reader,  notii 
virtue  of  the  gayety  or  gloom  of  its  story,  but  rather 
in  virtue  of  its  Inherent  vitAlity  or  lack  of  vitality,  the 
bracing  or  lowering*  quality  of  the  spirit  which  la- 
imates  it." 

He  finds  tragedy,  but  no  pessimism,  in  "GOsta  Ber 
ling's  Saga "  and  in  ''The  Open  Question,"  while  he  ii 
painfully  impressed  with  the  pessimism  of  Sudermanii^ 
''  Kegina  "  and  Meredith's  '*  Onleal  of  Richard  FereicL* 

OTIIKU  ARTICLES. 

Demetrius  C.  Houlger  defends  the  Congo  State  from 
recent  a.ssaults  of  critics,  maintains  that  the  state  has 
''done  well,  though  not  all  well,"  and  urges  that  It  be 
left  U^  work  out  the  black  problem  itself.  He  Uiiti 
that  Kngland  has  enough  to  do  in  Asia  and  should 
leave  central  Africa  alone. 

Maj.  A.  (f.  Spilsbury  gives  his  version  of  the  "Toi»- 
mallne"  expedition  for  the  opening  of  the  Sns^  and 
laments  the  disposition  of  I^onl  Salisbury  to  yield  to 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  while  other  powers  are  sqneeiing 
him  to  their  hearts'  content. 

Mabel  C.  Birchenough  writes  on  JeaB  Ingelmr, 
whom  she  takes  t-o  l)e  above  all  things  as  a  poet  "the 
singer  of  the  Kngllsh  land.scape." 


TiiK  wp:stminster  review. 

THE  condition  of  the  English  Liberal  party  gravely 
exercises  the  contributors  to  the  ircfttminater. 
The  first  paper  deals  with  *' Liberals  and  Croes-Cnr- 
rent.H,"and  expresses  the  fear  that  Sir  Henry  CampibeU- 
I^mnerman's  eleirtion  as  leader  is  not  and  cannot  be 
conducive  tx)  the  general  well-being  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Dudley  S.  A.  (.\)sby,  in  the  **  Independent  Seotloii,* 
t^dls  how  he  would  reunite*  the  Liberal  party.  He  wanti 
a  new  leader  and  a  new  party  of  definite  and  ontapokan 
principles.    To  sum  up  : 

*'  A  stnmg  and  just  foreign  i>olicy  will  be  linked  with 
a  iK)licy  of  social  reform  at  home,  of  which  the  qneatioii 
of  the  House  of  Lonls  and  the  disestablishmont  of  the 
state  church  (in  the  interests  of  a  pure  religion)  will  he 
the  most  pn>minent  features,  and  in  which  suoh  qnes- 
tions  as  the  'taxation  of  gn)und-rents  *  and  the  taking 
over  by  the  state  of  railroads  and,  what  may  be  called 
for  want  of  a  l)et  ter  wonl.  '  all  other  necessities  of  UtB»* 
will  form  the  leading  featun^s  of  their  programme." 

.\  rUTlKKsgrK  AM  UNITIES  PARTY, 

Mr.  Richardson  Evans  desi*ril)es  the  steps  being  taken 
to  enable  local  authorities  in  England  to  pat  down 
"  advertising  disfigurement."  He  rejoices  that  "  for  the 
tirst  time  in  English  history-  a  {larty  has  been  formed 
within  the  House  of  (\)mmons  for  the  express  pmpoee 
of  defending  **  what  he  calls  the  '*  picturesque  amen- 
ities." This  is  the  title  he  gives  to  a  committee  formed 
to  further  his  pn>jiH>t.  He  insists  that  '*  there  is  M 
much  iH)pular  demand  for  authoritative  treatment  of 
the  advertising  dlsllgun'ment  question  as  for  nine  oat 
of  ten  i>f  t  he  reforms  that  have  been  consecrated  in  the 
statute-book."  He  is  prepared  to  grant  that  5  per  oent. 
of  the  public  want  to  keep  the  disfiguring  adyBrtiee 
ment«.  sky-signs,  etc..  that  40  per  cent,  are  Jbidlflerent 
with  a  leaning  to  toleration,  40  per  oent^  indlflanBt 
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i  leaning  to  dislike,  while  10  per  cent,  are  languidly 
per  cent,  strongly  opposed  to  them.  He  holds  this 
lentsanet  force  strong  enough  to  compel  legis- 
i.  All  lovers  of  scenery  will  welcome  the  endeavor 
anse  the  landscape  of  these  blots  of  commercialism. 

THE  TWO  ROUSSEAUS. 

Walter  Emm  concludes  a  study  of  Jean  Jacques 
seau  with  the  paragraph  : 

8  we  read  the  story  of  his  life  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
nee  of  two  men— one  weak,  petulant,  and  very  hu- 
with  a  romantic  and  impulsive  temperament,  an 
iciplined  and  ill-regulated  mind,  demoralized  by 
absence  of  home  restraint*  and  cruel  treatment 
ig  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  youth, 

no  moral  ballast  to  counteract  inherited  weak- 
8,  and  from  the  first  handicapped  by  a  torturing 
acurable  malady  :  the  other,  Rousseau,  the  fearless 
let,  waging  a  splendid  battle  against  tyranny  and 
tice  in  high  places,  inspired  by  a  strong  sympathy 
the  oppressed  and  a  lofty  ideal  of  social  and  na- 
l  life,  and  withal  a  powerful  moral  and  spiritual 

who  stemmed  the  tide  of  materialism  in  France 
cosed  the  nation  from  a  deadly  lethargy  and  de- 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 


W.  Howard  Campbell  describes  the  work  of 
le  relief  in  South  India  and  quotes  the  remark  of 
d  ryot :  "It  is  a  blessing  that  we  live  under  this 
'nment.  In  the  old  Mogul  times  we  should  have 
I  like  leaves." 

scilla  E.  Moulder  bewails  the  unfortunate  indus- 
position  of  women  and  believes  the  resolute  sup- 
ion  of  sweating  only  possible  by  insisting  on  an 
!  Parliament  fixing  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maxi- 

working'week  for  all  classes  of  adult  woman 

• 

Robert  Ewen  presses  for  '*open  doors  for  trade" 
^land  in  the  shape  of  free  banking  and  the  aboli- 
)f  the  Bank  of  England's  monopoly. 
isEthelmer's  paper  on  "Fear  as  an  Ethic  Force" 
tie  else  than  a  plea  for  an  ethics  disjoined  from 
on.  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

R.  WILLIAM  WALSH'S  indictment  of  secret 
societies  in    the  Church  of    ?]ngland   receives 
al  notice  elsewhere. 

THE  UNHAPPY  PLIGHT  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

.  H.  C.  Thompson,  who  inveighed  last  month 
tst  the  government  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
exposes  *Hhe  misgovernment  of  the  Transvaal." 
earnest  warning  is  given  to  President  Kruger  of 
may  follow  on  his  obduracy.  This  is  his  counsel : 
eople  won't  settle  in  a  country  where  they  are  to 
5pt  forever  under  a  political  disability,  and  until 
is  a  free  infiux  of  an  artisan  population  the  tend- 
will  continue,  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
rent,  of  the  concentration  not  only  of  the  land,  but 
I  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  a  few  hands,  so 
the  working  classes  will  in  time  become  doubly 
ved,  politically  to  the  Boers,  financially  to  the 


companies.  The  poorer  mines  are  now  being  compelled 
to  shut  down  and  are  being  bought  up  by  the  various 
mining  groups ;  so,  too,  is  thje  land.  One  great  firm 
alone  is  said  to  own  more  than  two  million  acres.  In  a 
few  years  more  two  or  three  firms  will  possess  the 
whole  Transvaal,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  be 
merely  engaged  in  working  it  for  them  at  a  wage,  the 
owners,  for  the  most  part,  having  their  permanent 
homes  in  Europe.  There  is  little  enough  of  independ- 
ence of  spirit  even  now  in  Johannesburg,  and  there 
will  be  far  less  then.  What  the  burghers  ought  to  do 
is  to  encourage  the  healthy  development  of  a  sturdy 
working-class  element,  to  foster  immigration,  not  to 
repress  it,  and  to  give  facilities  for  the  opening  up  of 
as  many  new  mines  as  possible,  so  as  to  replace  tlie 
stagnation  which  at  present  prevails  by  a  healthy  com- 
petition." 

A  NEW  r6LE  FOR  LORDS  CURZON  AND  CROMER. 

*'  The  Future  of  the  House  of  Commons"  is  speculated 
upon  by  a  "  Radical  M.  P."  with  his  usual  raoincss.  He 
comments  on  the  lack  of  party  discipline  wiiich  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  maintain,  and  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  successful  mutiny  has  made  still  more 
precarious : 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain's  role  of  Satan  has  turned  out  a 
screaming  success.  He  has  reversed  the  poetic  justice 
of  the  Miltonio  legend.  The  faithful  and  the  fallen 
angels  are  each  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  not  the  rebel 
and  his  crew  who  have  to  face  the  '  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion,'  the  *  adamantine  chains,'  and  the  *  penal 
fire.'  It  is  the  front  opposition  bench  Gabriels,  and 
Michaels,  and  Raphaels,  and  Liberal  seraphs  generally 
who  are  sprawling  over  the  'burning  marl,'  while 
Beelzebub  is  perched  up  aloft  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful." 

The  writer  asks  whether  the  work  of  Liberalism  is 
done,  and  answers.  No.  The  workiug  classes  have  to  be 
raised  in  the  scale  of  culture  :  *'  every  human  being  in 
this  country  should  and  must  b^  essentially  cultured." 
**  Radical  M.  P."  complains  that  his  countrymen  are 
throwing  away  on  conquest  abroad  the  millions  needed 
for  education  at  home. 

"We  are  throwing  away  men  and  services,  as  well  as 
money,  from  my  point  of  view.  I  think  Lords  Curzon 
and  Cromer  would  be  better,  though  perhaps  less  glit- 
teringly,  employed  at  Whitechapel  or  the  New  Cut  or 
in  the  slums  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow  than  at  Calcutta 
or  Cairo." 

The  writer  fears  that  "unless  some  powerful  person- 
ality presents  itself"  the  House  of  Commons  will  drift 
out  of  the  safety  of  parties  into  the  perilous  chaos  of 
groups. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Dreyfus  affair  is  still  kept  well  to  the  fore.  Sir 
Grodfrey  Lushington  discusses  and  reprobates  the  con- 
duct of  M.  Dupuy  and  M.  Beaurepaire.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare>  presents  fresh  evidence  of  the  complicity  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  editor  re- 
tails with  much  ammtement  "  the  sins  of  the  syndicate" 
as  seriously  described  by  the  anti-Dreyf  usite  press. 

Dr.  Barry's  distinction  between  Gallicanism,  or  Latin- 
Ism,  and  Romanism  is  noticed  in  another  department. 
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THE  frf:n(:h  and  Italian  reviews. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBKUNETlfeRE'S  many  distnictious  entailed  by 
.  the  Dreyfus  case  and  its  develoiinients  have 
not,  apparently  hml  tlie  eflttct  of  making  him  neglect 
his  famous  review.  The  February  numliers  are  fully 
(Mpial  to  and  perhaps  even  al)<)ve  the  high  st^andanl  at>- 
tained  by  this  njpository  of  the  best  thought  in  France. 
M.  Djistre's  article  on  pearls  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

EGYPTIAN   FINANCE. 

M.  L<^vy  contributes  to  the  first  February  number  a 
masterly  study  on  the  history  of  the  Egyi)tian  tinanccH. 
lie  explains  how  patiently  England  luus,  st<*p  by  step, 
endeavored  to  render  illusory  the  financial  control  es- 
tablished on  behalf  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe, 
though  h(}  <loes  not  say  that  th(^  effect  of  the  inter- 
national control  was  not  to  the  ml  vantage  of  Egypt  in 
so  far  as  it  locked  up  uselessly  large  sums  of  money 
which  England  wished  t(Mlevote  to  Egypt's  agricultural 
and  commercial  development.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  what  Egypt  wants  are  two  things— justice  and 
water;  and  M.  Levy  explains  very  impartially  the 
elTorts  which  I^ord  Cromer  and  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment have  made  and  are  making  to  give  the  country 
the  pric(dess  l)lessing  of  irrigation  by  means  of  the 
great  dam,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  the  other  day.  In  conclusion, 
M.  L<}vy  seeks  Xa)  ascertain  impartially  what  influence 
the  growing  preponderance  of  England  in  Egypt  has 
had'  and  still  has  on  the  development  of  Egyptian 
fiiumce.  He  admits  that  the  financial  credit  of  Eng- 
land, now  the  highest  in  the  world,  has  Ixien  of  great 
service  to  Egypt  and  has  facilitated  the  various  con- 
versions of  the  Egyptian  debt. 

GERMAN   COLONIAL  METHODS. 

M.  Vi6  has  a  short  paper  on  the  impressions  which  he 
received  during  his  travels  in  the  German  colonies.  It 
is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  he  has  no  illusions 
about  the  colonies  of  his  own  country,  which,  he  says, 
flatter  French  vanity,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  not 
colonies,  but  merely  a  very  fine  colonia'  administration. 
Bismarck  once  said  that  '*  England  has  lx>th  colonies 
and  colonists,  France  has  colonies  without  colonists, 
and  Germany  has  colonists  without  colonies."  This  was 
truer  of  Germany  when  it  was  said  some  years  ago  than 
it  is  now,  for  in  the  interval  Germany  has  largely  added 
to  her  colonial  empire.  The  development  of  the  (jlerman 
colonies  is  primarily  cau.sed  by  the  notable  growth  of 
the  home  i)opulation  and  the  tienus  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hoofl  at  home.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
largest  and  most  imiK^rtant  German  colonies  are  still 
to  1k»  found  in  foreign  countries  or  in  the  colonies  of 
foreign  countries.  Thus  in  the  United  Strifes  the 
strength  of  the  German  vote  is  well  known  to  all  poli- 
ticians, an<i  exercises  a  profound  though  unseen  in- 
fluence on  the  policy  not  only  of  the  President,  but  also 
of  Congress.  We  And  thes<^  (ierman  colonies,  too,  in 
the  Antilles  and  in  the  Spani.sh-American  republics  of 
South  America.  Unlike  the  Jews,  the  Germans  are 
caiMible  of  attaining  success  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
every  kind  of  commercial  oiieration.  The  colonial  (Kdicy 
of  (Germany  is  not,  like  that  of  France,  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory  merely  as  territory.  Thus 
the  iu.'quisition  of  Kiao-Chau  was  not  done  at  all  for  the 
sake  of   the   comparatively   small   number  of  square 


miles  of  territory,  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  center 
and  a  point  for  the  develox)ment  of  German  oommeroe 
in  China. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DIFFICULTY. 

It  is  int(*resting  to  have  from  M.  Fauchille,  in  the 
second  February  numl)er,  a  clear  statement  of  the 
French  case  in  regard  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  imp(»«- 
tant  to  distinguish  U^tween  the  question  of  the  fl8he^ 
ics  and  the  French  shore  question.  M.  Fauchille  goes 
over  the  familiar  ground  of  the  various  treaties,  begili- 
ning  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171S,  on  which  the 
French  rights  in  Newfoundland  are  ultimately  baaed. 
The  two  main  difTiculties  Ixitween  France  and  England 
in  respect  to  Newfoundland  are :  (1)  Whether  the  French 
Ashing  rights  cover  lobsters  as  well  as  cod ;  (2)  whether 
the  structures  erected  by  the  French  on  the  French 
shore  are  x>ermancnt  or  temporary.  M.  Fauchille,  of 
course,  mlmits  that  a  lobster  is  not  a  fish  no wadaya,  bat 
he  pleads  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  should  be  i]lte^ 
pret^ed  according  to  current  usage  at  that  time — a  iwin- 
ciple  which  if  applied  to  all  treaties  would  probably 
have  some  startling  results.  Moreover,  M.  FaochiUe 
does  not  cite  any  natural-history  book  published  later 
than  1020  in  support  of  the  contention  that  a  lobster 
was  regarded  as  a  fish  in  1713,  nearly  a  hundred  yean ' 
later.  The  truth  is  that  in  1713  there  were  no  lobeten 
in  Newfoundland  waters,  and  so  nothing  was  said 
alK)ut  them  in  the  treaty.  M.  B'auchille  also  throws 
scorn  on  Lord  Salisbury's  contention  that  the  Frendi 
only  have  fishing  rights  and  that  fishing  does  not  in- 
clude trapi)ing  in  pots.  As  regards  the  other  question 
of  the  French  shore,  M.  Fauchille  asserts  that  the  dec- 
laration (if  1783  authorizes  the  French  fishermen  not 
only  to  construct  buildings,  but  also  to  repair  them,  and 
it  forbids  Hritish  subjects  from  interfering  with  the 
buildings  during  the  absence  of  the  French  In  win- 
ter. This  cert^iinly  seems  to  imply  that  buildings  of  a 
permanent  nature  were  contemplated.  The  ^'^g'**** 
complaint,  of  course,  has  been  that  the  French,  being 
only  allowed  to  set  up  temporary  buildings  for  dealing 
with  fish,  went  on  to  put  up  permanent  boildlngi, 
which  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  mtuff* 
resources  of  Newfoundland. 

A   FKKNCIIMAN  IN'  THE  PUILIPPINE8. 

M.  Bellessort  gives  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  the 
native  races  in  the  Philippines,  though  he  considen 
that  the  war  served  to  develop  their  energies  and  to 
give  them  a  moral  strength  which  they  did  not  have 
l)efore.  Their  faces  he  descril>es  as  doleful  or  stupid, 
and  their  character,  he  says,  is  false,  idle,  and  aTarldoaa 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MADAME  ADA]VI\S  review  for  February  la, 
haps,  hanlly  so  interesting  as  usual,  but  on  the 
whole  it  fairly  maintains  its  reputation. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  first  February  number  is 
given  to  a  short  paper  by  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  on  a 
forthcoming  work  by  M.  Pa  vie,  the  well-known  tf- 
plorer.  To  judge  by  this  account,  the  work  when  com- 
pleted will  long  remain  the  standard  authority  on  Indo- 
China.  According  to  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers,  M.  Pavis 
was  an  ideal  explorer  who  loved  the  natives  and  knew 
how  to  malce  them  love  him.    M.  Pavle  aeaa  In 
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bodia  the  land  of  Ophir,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  to 
which  Solomon  sent  ships  and  which  Ulysses  visited. 

CHARITY. 

M.  Elbert  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  French 
charitable  efforts.  As  is  well  known,  the  operations  of 
private  charity  in  France  are  somewhat  limited  owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  Assistance  Publiqiic,  and  M. 
Elbert  pleads  most  eloquently  for  the  supplementing 
of  official  effort  by  a  personal  charity  which  would 
busy  itself  with  individuals,  putting  the  rich  in  direct 
contact  with  the  poor,  as  a  doctor  is  brought  to  a  sick 
person,  and  promoting  that  personal  sympathy  and 
what  may  be  called  flexibility  of  relief  which  no  official 
system,  however  well  organized,  can  afford.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  M.  de  Pouvour- 
ville's  article  on  the  Green  Cross.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  caring  for  the  French  soldiers  from  the  colonies 
who  have  been  discharged  from  the  colors  and  find 
themselves  without  resources.  As  the  state  apparently 
does  nothing  for  these  poor  fellows,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  and  one  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  old  ch&teaux  at  S6vres  has  been  hired 
for  their  accommodation.  M.  de  Pouvourville  pleads 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  buy  the  ch&teau, 
and  adds  that  each  invalidated  soldier  costs  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

EXCEPT  for  M.  Lavisse's  article  on  Anglo-French 
relations,  noticed  elsewhere  at  length,  there  is 
not  very  much  of  great  interest  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
Curiously  enough,  nearly  everything  of  importance 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  first  February  number. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Dr.  Kramarsch,  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath  and  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet,  in  estimating  the  future  of  the 
dual  monarchy,  foresees  danger  from  the  violent  parti- 
sans of  the  triple  alliance  in  Austria.  He  is  evidently 
afraid  that  they  will  become  the  blind  tools  of  Grermany. 
Indeed,  he  says  frankly  that  the  spread  of  "  Pangerman- 
ism,"  if  it  really  threatened  Austria's  national  exist- 
ence, would  necessarily  have  to  be  checked  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  That,  he  considers,  is  Austria's 
great  protection.  For  the  rest,  he  sees  that  what 
Austria  needs  is  less  bureaucratic  routine  and  more 
energy.  She  wants  a  statesman  who  will  give  unity 
and  strength  to  her  aims  both  in  military  and  in  com- 
mercial affairs.  The  national  development,  intellectual 
and  material,  must  be  based  on  the  formula,  •*No 
privileged  nation  ;  Austria  for  all  her  peoples.'* 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  most 
amusing  account  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  and 
its  bachelors  by  M.  Reynier,  and  a  careful  study  by 
M.  Ernest  Daudet  of  the  famous  "  Chambre  Introuva- 
blc,^  elected  in  August,  1815,  and  its  dissolution  in  Sep- 
tember, 1816.  The  second  February  number  is  only 
remarkable  for  another  installment  of  Balzac  letters 
addressed  to  Madame  Hanska.  They  are  dated  from 
September  17,  1837,  to  July  15,  1839. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

ALL  the  leading  Italian  reviews  have  articles  this 
month  suggested  by  the  peace  conference.  The 
questic^p  of  the  presence  or  no  of  a  papal  delegate  at 
the  conference  is  exciting  great  interest  in  the  penin- 
sula, and,  unhappily,  much  angry  controversy. 

In  the  Rasscgna  Nazionalc  (February  16)  the  well- 
known  publicist  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  "Eleutero"  pleads  for  the  admission  of  the  Pope  to 
the  conference  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
attends  not  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  but  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  head  of  the  greatest  Church  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  Profess- 
or Zaruchelli,  of  Siena,  after  discussing  exhaustively 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Pope  under  the  law 
of  guarantees,  declares  that  Leo  XIII.  has  no  right 
whatever  to  representation  in  a  conference  of  sover- 
eigns only,  and  that  if  he  be  invited  the  King  of  Italy 
should  regard  the  action  as  a  direct  insult  to  himself. 
Moreover,  the  professor  goes  on  to  declare  with  much 
vehemence  that  even  in  his  purely  religious  capacity  he 
cannot  see  how  the  Pope  can  claim  any  rights  beyond 
those  belonging  to  the  heads  of  any  other  Christian 
denomination,  and  he  is  convinced  that  his  presence 
would  only  l)e  a  source  of  moral  weakness  to  the  con- 
ference itself. 

The  Civiltd  CattoUca  (February  18),  wisely  avoiding 
the  immediate  controversy,  contents  itself  with  point- 
ing out  in  a  historical  sketch  how  both  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  modern  times  the  popes  have  continually 
played  the  part  of  mediator  between  nations  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  hails  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi, 
the  young  Italian  composer,  as  the  supreme  genius  who 
is  to  save  the  country  from  the  accusation  of  decadence 
in  art.  In  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  personality  the 
author  speaks  of  him  as  a  true  mystic,  as  one  whose 
whole  work  is  a  perpetual  and  passionate  contemplation 
of  the  things  of  God.  "  Who,"  he  writes,  "seeing  him 
so  modest  and  unconscious  in  the  midst  of  the  tri- 
umphs that  surround  him,  with  his  kindly,  smiling 
face,  like  that  of  a  child,  can  believe  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  contemporary  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  ? 
As  for  me,  the  first  time  I  met  him  I  felt  that  his  soul 
was  in  opposition  to  the  decadence  of  our  times,  and 
that  oar  art  was  sickly  and  unreal  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  inspiration  which  bursts  from 
his  soul."  Of  "La  Gioconda,"  d'Annunzio's  latest 
play,  Signor  de  Gistllle  writes  in  the  same  number 
with  cautious  praise.  As  an  acting  play  he  regards  it 
as  superior  to  "La  CittJi  Morta,"  more  human  and 
more  poetic.  But,  like  its  predecessor,  it  is  overshad- 
owed by  a  sense  of  fatality,  which  to  the  modern  reader 
can  never  be  very  convincing. 

To  the  Nuova  Antologia  Signor  Bosdari  contributes 
a  long  and  laudatory  criticism  on  Rudyard  Kipling,  "a 
giant  who  has  arisen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world."  He 
can  think  of  no  one  with  whom  to  compare  him  save 
Homer ! 

The  Civiltd  CattoUca  (February  18)  contains  a  most 
learned  and  exhaustive  article  on  the  much-debated 
question,  "  When  does  the  new  century  begin  ? "  sum- 
ming up  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  THE    WAR  WITH   SPAIN. 
The  Fi^ht  for  Santiai?o.     By  Stephen  Bonsai.    Hvo,  pp. 
xxviii — 543.    New  York :    Doubleday   &   McClure 
Company.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  is  a  truined  observer  and  a  fasci- 
iiatinB  writer.  His  book  is  strictly  a  military  contribution. 
It  is  above  all  a  tribute  to  the  American  private  soldier, 
who,  in  Mr.  Kcmsal's  opinion,  was  the  man  chiefly  entitled 
to  credit  for  what  was  accomplished  by  our  trcM)p8  last  sum- 
mer. In  so  far  as  fimdaniental  blame  is  to  be  assigned  for 
the  unreadlpess  of  the  American  army  for  its  work,  Mr. 
Honsal  lays  the  responsibility  at  the  door  of  ( 'ongress,— not 
the  last  Congress,  but  all  Congresses,  for  y«'ars  past.  And 
Congress  was  nothing  else  than  the  exponent  of  the  country 
Itself.  Mr.  Bonsai  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  controversy,  and  Is  not  much  concerned  with 
disputes  about  the  merit*  of  this  or  that  leader.  He  gives 
us  a  flne  description  of  the  work  of  the  army,  and  it  will 
hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  really  good  books  that  the  war 
year  has  produced.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bonsai  did  not  seem 
to  be  occupied  with  the  gtMierals  and  their  rivalries,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  lias  stirred  them  up  very  much  by  cer- 
tain allusions  that  are  strongly  criticised. 

In  Cuba  with  Shafter.  By  John  D.  Miley.  12mo,  pp. 
238.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Lieutenant  Miley  left  San  Francisco  with  General  Shaf- 
ter as  a  member  of  his  staff  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  remained  with  him  throughout  the 
Santiago  campaign.  His  book  purports  to  be  a  systematic 
account  of  the  Santiago  expedition,  and  is,  presumably,  a 
st-atement  representing  General  Shafter's  personal  views. 
What  Mr.  Miley  omits  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  liis  narration. 

The  Spanish -American  War.  The  Events  of  the  War 
Descrilied  by  Eye  Witnesses.  8vo,  pp.  228.  Chica- 
go :  HerlHjrt  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  little  volume,  which  appears  anonymously,  is  edited 
from  the  writing  of  newspaper  correspondents,  principally 
those  who  served  the  Associated  Press  during  the  late  war. 
It  is  limited  strictly  to  the  military  and  naval  action  of  the 
war  period,  and  its  aec!Ount  runs  by  days  from  February  15, 
the  date  of  the  explosion  of  the  Malne^  to  August  13,  tlie  date 
of  the  capture  of  Manila.  The  bi>ok  contains  a  good  many 
picturt^s,  and  its  direct  and  condensetl  news  character  makes 
it  convenient  and  valuable  for  reference. 

The  Story  of  the  War  of  1898.  By  W.  Nephew  King. 
With  Iiitroductory  Chapters  by  O.  O.  Howard  and 
Robley  I).  P^vans.  Large  oblong  folio,  pp.  322.  New 
York  :  Peter  Feneloii  Collier.    $15. 

The  most  sumptuous  volume  by  far  that  has  yet  appeiire<l 
In  record  of  the  events  of  our  war  against  Spain,  is  issued  by 
Mr.  Collier,  the  publisher  of  (InUier^n  Weikly.  The  book  opens 
like  a  great  spread  eagle,  and  it  is  forty  inches  across  the 
<louble  imge.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  iM)rt folio,  the  great  size  of  the 
book  being  due  to  the  character  of  the  illustrations,  a  num- 
l)er  of  which  are  iM'autlful  si)ecim(>ns  of  color  printing. 
While  this  volume  is,  al)ove  all,  a  i>icture  book,  the  text  is 
by  no  means  to  bo  desiiiscd.  Lieut.  W.  Nephew  King  of 
the  Navy  has  written  a  clear  and  faithful  narrative.  The 
illustrations  in  color  are  repriMluccd  from  paintings  by 
Christy,  Uedwood,  KeutAirdahl,  Tyler,  8too|>endaal  and  Pan- 
sing.  The  half-tone  pictures,  many  of  them  very  notable, 
espi'icially  those  of  the  wreckeil  ships  of  Cervera's  squadron, 
are  from  photographs  by  Henmient  and  others.  There  arc 
also  a  numlM>r  of  full-iwge  illustrations  re]>rodured  in  half- 


tone from  drawings  by  well-known  illustrators.  The  ▼olniiie 
is  unwieldy,  but  it  is  meritorious  In  the  most  unqiulifled 
sense.    It  weighs  eighteen  pounds  t 

War  Poems  :  1898.  Compiled  by  the  CalifornU  Glnt 
With  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Bull  and  Grordon  Rom. 
8vo,  pp.  147.  San  Francisco  :  The  MurdockPrMS.  $1. 

The  patriotic  gentlemen  of  the  California  Olab,  pn- 
sumably  led  in  the  matter  by  Mr.  Irving  M.  Soott  of  8m 
Francisco,  who  signs  the  preface,  have  taken  the  tnraUe  to 
edit  and  publish  a  volume  of  American  war  poems  pertifai* 
ing  to  the  events  of  last  year.  The  collection  is  mads,  of 
course,  from  the  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  more 
ambitious  contributions  are  followed  by  a  lot  of  80*oaIkd 
*'  war  Jingles.^*  It  shakes  one*s  confidence  a  little  in  tUioi^ 
lection  to  find  the  most  famous  Jingle  of  the  whole  war 
Iieriod  omitted.  The  one  rhyme  of  deathless  qnalitf  that 
swept  the  United  States  last  May  after  its  prompt  reoognl- 
tion  by  the  New  York  Sun  was  credited  to  Kansas.  It 
began :  ''  Oh,  Dewey  was  the  morning  I  **  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  everybody  knows  the  rest.  We  would  snggcft 
that  the  public  exhaust  this  first  edition  promptly,  so  as  to 
compel  the  (California  Club  to  print  a  new  and  rerlsed  OM 
in  which  to  include  a  good  many  more  bits  of  Terse.  Mr. 
Irving  M.  Scott  of  San  Francisco  would  probably  not  take  It 
amiss  if  American  patriots  should  send  in  to  him  thefngltirs 
pieces  that  they  had  clipped  from  the  poetry  comer  of  thdr 
favorite  paper,  in  order  to  give  his  committee  the  lavseit 
possible  range  of  selection,  if  indeed  they  should  dedde  to 
enlarge  the  book. 

The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  By  Frederic  M.  Noa.  Ittmo^ 
pp.  97.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  oenta 

This  very  small  book,  that  one  might  easily  read  in  half 
an  hour,  contains  a  remarkably  accurate  picture  of  Cnban 
political  conditions  in  the  past,  in  justifloatlon  of  the 
ment  for  Cuban  independence. 


The  Sinking  of  the  "Merrimac.**    By  Riohittond 
son  Ilobson.    12mo,  pp.  806.    New  York :  The 
tiiry  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hobson's  charmingly  written  and  intensely  Intoi^ 
csting  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  McrrimaCn  which  hM 
appeared  in  the  Century  magazine,  is  now  accessible  in  book 
form.  It  may  \yo  safely  relied  uinm  that  this  book  will  be 
treasured  by  American  boys  for  several  generations  toooma 
This  remark  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  fatban  of 
those  boys  will  not  also  appreciate  it. 

With  Siinipson  through  the  War.  By  W.  A.  M.  GNiodB. 
With  Contributed  Chapters  by  Rear  Admiral  Samih 
son,  (I'aptain  Hobley  I).  Kvans,  and  Commander  G. 
C.  Todd.  Svo,  pp.  807.  New  York  :  Doubledaj  ft 
McCMure  Company.    $2.50. 

The  important  leaders  in  the  late  war,  whether  bf  land 
or  by  st?a,  are  not  to  go  unrepresented  in  the  growing oollso- 
tlon  of  war  l)ooks.  Most  of  them  have  developed  a  sar]ktetiv 
literary  talent,  and  are  rivaling  the  Journalists  ai[d*00i^ 
resiM)n(lents  In  chronicling  the  deeds  upon  which  their  fnns 
will  rest.  Admiral  Sampson  was  fortunate  in  having  trith 
him  on  the  Ntw  York  throughout  the  war  a  very  skUlfol and 
accomplished  representative  of  the  Associated  Prooit  Vr. 
W.  A.  M.  (iiK)de.  The  volume  that  Mr.  Goode  now  giw  ns 
must  of  necessity  have  been  written  altogether  frooi  the 
point  of  view  of  a  man  who  saw  the  war  from  the  debk  of 
one  ship.  Hut  one  must  be  somewhere  to  see  a  naval  war, 
and  there  certainly  might  be  worse  places  than  the  de<A  of 
the  flagship.   The  spirit  of  the  North  Atlantic  sqnadrQii  Is 
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in  these  readable  pages,  and  some  brief 
buted  by  commanders,— one  of  them  on 
victory  over  Cervera's  fleet  by  Admiral 
ne  on  the  Schley  expedition  to  Santiago 
Evans,  and  tv.  j  brief  chapters  by  Com- 
le  WUmUigton^  one  of  which  is  on  the 
the  other  on  the  southwestern  blockade, 
ie  takes  the  Sampson  side  in  the  contro- 
ve  honors  due  that  Admiral  and  Schley. 

I  Philippines.  By  Murat  Halstead. 
'hicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    $2. 

»  not  given  us  a  very  systematic  book, 
markable  amount  of  information  and  of 
inent  comment,  apropos  of  the  per  form- 
ants  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
made  a  very  quick  trip  to  the  Philippine 
>m  San  Francisco  with  General  Merritt, 
ne  at  Honolulu,  and  making  the  rest  of 
3r  ship.  He  would  not  regard  himself  as 
ty  upon  the  islands ;  but  he  knows  un- 
»  obtain  the  information  which  he  sets 
1  his  trip  was  by  no  means  a  fruitless  one. 
lias  since  happened,  Mr.  Halstead's  inter- 
)  has  an  unanticipated  importance.  The 
rts  will  be  found  to  contain  a  surprising 
aterial. 

DRY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

n  and  the  Statesman  :  Being  the  Re- 
Reminiscences  of  Otto,  Prince  von 
translated  under  the  supervision  of 
5  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  437—382.  New  York  : 
hers.    $7.50. 

conversations,  as  they  were  taken  down 
ley  formed  the  basis  of  the  gossipy  but 
nrhich  ap];)eared  some  months  ago  under 
c :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His  History," 
hing  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  German 
3vealed,  however,  many  of  the  lines  of 
ich  belong  to  the  character  of  the  man 
Germany.  The  two  volumes  of  similar 
peared  more  recently  are  credited  to  the 
iself .  In  his  last  years,  after  retirement 
rtook  at  the  instance  of  a  firm  of  lead- 
ers to  put  down  on  paper  for  publication 
3  reminiscences  of  his  long  public  career, 
d  so  greatly  in  his  old  age  that  it  was 
im  to  carry  out  his  plans;  and  Herr 
ness  it  was  to  hold  the  old  Prince  at 
a  his  observations  in  shorthand,  had  a 
of  it.  Bismarck's  mind  led  him  off  to 
sions ;  and  the  work  seemed  to  move  no 
ily  to  the  credit  of  Bucher  that  he  per- 
X  circumstances,  editing  the  notes,  se- 
•evision,— or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
ce  of  Bucher's  revision,— until  a  large 
v^ere  brought  into  a  valuable  shape.  It  is 
that  they  form  a  great  autobiography; 
Itute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  materials 
of  the  great  biography  that  some  one  has 
ork  is  abundantly  worth  reading  from 
it  an  easier  and  more  agreeable  way  to 
)  to  take  it  up  now  and  again  for  indi- 
)r  example,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  good 
ent  of  politics  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
c  himself  on  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  chap- 
icy  of  Russia,  and  another  on  the  Berlin 
t  is  needless  to  say  that  his  chapters 
Versiiilles  episode,  the  making  of  peace, 
m  of  the  new  Germnn  Empire,  are  im- 
lest  degree.  The  first  volume,— which 
oUections  of  the  year  1848  and  the  events 
ring  that  great  epoch,  and  also  his  early 
plomatist  and  his  recollections  of  the 
gs  the  retrospect  down  to  the  Frankfort 


Diet  and  the  affairs  of  the  early  sixties.  Thereafter,  the 
great  Bismarckian-F^ussian  drama  develops  rapidly  with 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  episode  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  book  ends  with  a  brief  chap- 
ter on  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  following  a  long  one  on 
William  I.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  present  Emperor, 
or  of  Bismarck's  troubles  with  his  overapt  pupil.  There  is, 
after  all,  a  fascination  that  nothing  else  can  equal  in  the  ac- 
count which  a  great  man  of  action  himself  gives  of  the  great 
events  in  which  he  played  the  leading  rtle. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  By  R.  Barry 
O'Brien.  Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo,  pp.  772.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.50. 

The  public  had  a  right  to  expect  an  authoritative 
biogrraphy  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell ;  and  the  men  of  Irish 
stock  scattered  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  were 
entitled  to  have  the  great  leader  of  the  cause  of  Ireland 
adequately  portrayed  by  one  who  knew  him  well.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  in  other  books,  has  shown  himself  master  of  the 
political  history  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  question,  and  in 
this  work  he  shows  himself  able  to  write  a  very  readable 
biography.  These  two  volumes,  bound  as  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can edition,  contain  a  great  number  of  letters  and  document- 
ary matter  which  enhance  the  historical  value  of  the  work. 
A  long  interview  with  Gladstone  on  the  character  and 
career  of  Parnell  comes  to  us  like  a  voice  from  the  dead,  in- 
asmuch as  it  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  utterances  of 
the  great  English  advocate  of  Home  Rule. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  or,  The  Love  Story 
of  Charles  Brandon  and  Mary  Tudor,  the  King's 
Sister,  and  Happening  in  the  Reign  of  His  August 
Majesty,  King  Henry  VIII.  By  Ekiwin  Caskoden 
(Charles  Major.)  12mo,  pp.  249.  Indianapolis :  The 
Bo  wen-Merrill  Company.    $1.50. 

History  tells  us  that  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
a  valiant  knight  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  YIII.,  was  sent 
to  France  to  bring  home  the  widowed  French  Queen,  Mary 
Tudor,  sister  of  Henry,  and  that  he  married  her.  Tradition 
has  added  many  details  to  the  record  and  by  a  Judicious  and 
masterly  exploitation  of  both  history  and  tradition  Mr. 
Charles  Major,  a  lawyer  living  in  ShelbyviUe,  Ind.,  has 
created  what  we  should  call,  for  lack  of  a  fitter  expression, 
an  historical  drama  of  real  power.  The  work  Is  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  various  tricks  and  artificialities  so  com- 
mon in  attempts  of  this  kind,  but  its  simplicity  is  its 
strenfifth.  It  is  a  plain,  straightforward  tale  of  life,  not 
without  occasional  crudities  of  diction,  not  always  faultless 
when  tried  by  accepted  standards  of  literary  construction, 
but  yet,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made,  a  book  of  rare 
merits.  As  a  character  study  Mr.  Major's  delineation  of 
Mary  Tudor  is  remarkable,  but  the  author  deserves  quite  as 
much  praise  for  his  unusual  success  in  surrounding  all  his 
characters  with  what  is  technically  known  as  the  ^*  atmos- 
phere'* of  their  times.  This  is  what  gives  the  work  its 
wonderful  unity  and  consistency— qualities  obviously  lack- 
ing in  so  many  would-be  ^^  historical  **  novels.  None  but  a 
devoted  student  of  English  history  could  have  produced 
such  an  effect.  One  hesitates  to  class  Mr.  Major's  effort 
with  the  romances  of  Anthony  Hope :  it  reminds  us  rather 
of  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  without  going  back  to 
Scott  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  its  equal  in  its  particular 
field.    Assuredly,  the  spirit  of  romanticism  is  not  dead. 

The  Companions  of  Pickle.  By  Andrew  I^ng.  8vo, 
pp.  318.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $5. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  *'  Pickle  the  Spy  " 
who  care  to  pursue  farther  the  historical  by-paths  on  which 
that  work  may  have  started  them  will  find  in  its  sequel 
an  entertaining  volume  constructed  on  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Lang's  characters  are  never  dull,  whatever  else  may  be  their 
merits  or  defects.  Somehow  we  find  ourselves  criticising 
them  as  if  they  had  their  iMirts  to  play  in  some  bit  of  fiction ; 
onder  Mr.  Lang's  deft  touch  they  soon  cease  to  pose  as  his- 
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torirni  porsonnRos;  wc  forprot,  indeed,  that  they  are  his- 
torical.   To  us  tlicy  arc  merely  jjood  players. 

II istoriral  Tales.  Spanish.  By  Charles  Morris.  12mo, 
pp.  'X\\.  Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Lipi)incott  Company. 
$1.-25. 

Mr.  Morris  has  contrived  to  weave  into  these  tflrles  a 
conslderahle  amount  of  sober  history,  Scmieof  tiie  chapters 
deal  with  distinct  episodes,  sn<'h  as  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
tlu'  sailinjr  of  tlie  **  InviiKibh^  Armada,"  and  t!ie  defeats  at 
Manila  and  Santiago,  while  of  tiers  are  more  philoHophicai, 
discussinj;,  for  example,  the  causey  of  Spain's  decadence. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Vet^'ran.  lly  General  Count 
Knrico  Delia  Kocca.  Translates!  from  the  Italian 
uihI  Kditvd  by  Janet  Ross.  8vo,  pp.  811.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    §2.50. 

The  Italian  ^ri-neral  and  statesman,  Count  Enrico  Delia 
Rocca,died  in  IHjrr  at  the  aj^e  of  nini'ty  years.  During  his 
h>njj:  life  he  had  witnessed  many  important  political  develoiv. 
ments.  IW  had  sren  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
the  rise  and  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.,  atid  finally  the 
icrowthof  a  united  Italy.  His  Impn'ssions  and  rellecth»na 
were  recorded  in  the  autobiography  which  he  ccmipleted  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  I'nder^jjround  Hailroml  from  Slavery'  t-o  Freedom. 
IJy  Wilbur  H.  SielK*rt.  With  an  IntrtMhiction  by 
AllH'rt  Hushnell  Hart.  8vo,  pp.  xxv — ITS.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

A  few  hooks  and  mapizinc  articles  have  been  published 
about  the  famous**  lTn<lerKround  RailnuuP'of  antlslavery 
days,  and  allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the  period  are 
not  Infrequent.  It  has  remained  for  Professor  SIel>ort  to 
write  the  tlrst  comprehensivo  history  of  this  unique  in- 
Btitution.  Ah  a  preparation  for  this  work  the  writer  spent 
several  years  in  KHthering  materials  for  the  narrative  from 
living  iMirticIpants  in  the  operations  of  this  secret  system  of 
slave  tran8i)ortation.  Interviews  were  had  with  surviving 
refugees  themselves,  when  possible,  as  well  as  with  those 
who  helped  them  on  their  way  out  of  bondage.  The  names 
of  more  than  three  thousand  "underground"  agents,  con- 
ductors, and  st4ition-kee)>er8  are  published  in  an  appendix  of 
the  volume.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work  is  the  map  of  **  underground  "  routes  to  Canada.  The 
life  of  the  refugees  after  their  settlement  in  Canada  has 
been  traced  by  l*ro feasor  Siebert  with  great  care,  and  recent 
photographs  of  some  of  them  are  presented.  Then>  are  also 
portraits  of  several  leaders  in  the  antlslavery  cause  who 
pnmioted  thoefllclencyof  the** Underground  Hailr(Mul,"and 
various  other  illustrations.  The  volume  contains  a  full 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  foot-note  references  to 
authorities  are  supplitMl  for  nearly  every  statement  made  In 
the  text.  The  author  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  treat- 
ment of  an  important  chapter  in  American  history. 

Zonwister  :  The  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran.  By  A.  V. 
Williams  Jiwkson.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii — 314.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

This  work  Is  a  scholarly  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the 
preat  prophet  of  the  flre-worshlpers,  written  by  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  the  world  competent  to  iH»rform  such  a 
task.  Indeetl,  when  wo  consider  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
scholars  were  declaring  that  Zoroaster  was  a  myth  it  seems 
»  venturesome  undert4iking,  even  for  a  Columbia  I'nlverslty 
professor,  to  challange  iconmdastic  crith'ism  with  a!)(X)-i>age 
"life**of  api»r»onage  whose  birth  is  ))laced  at  least  as  far 
ba(*k  as  the  seventh  century  before  C'hrlst.  Yet  Professor 
Jackson  cites  abundant  authority  for  his  st at ement4«  about 
Zoroaster,  if  c<mtemiM)r«ry  commentaries  on  the  Avesta,  or 
8a<'n.Hi  books  of  Zoroaster's  faith,  are  to  1m»  accepted  as 
authority,  and  much  of  our  accepted  information  about 
other  hlat/>rical  characters  rests  on  evidence  in  no  degree 
more  trustworthy.  While  Professor  Jackson's  data  cannot 
In*  independently  examined  by  ids  noaders  generally,  his 
standing  as  an  Indo-Iranian  scholar,  both  in  this  country 


and  abroad,  will  assure  most  students  as  to  the  general  ao> 
curacy  and  reliability  of  his  conclusions.  The  final  yerdlrt, 
of  (>ourse,  must  be  given  by  the  small  group  of  scholars  who 
are  familiar  with  the  evidence  at  first  hand. 

Salad  in,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
By  Stanley  Lane- PtM)le.  Timo,  pp.  xxiv— 41tt.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  volume  in  the  **  Heroes  of  the  Nations  **  series  hai 
at  least  the  great  merit  of  reliability.  The  writer  tellsni 
that  nearly  all  of  the  S(mr(*e8  of  his  information  arecontem* 
porary,  a  large  part  of  the  story  being  told  by  eye-witnesiiei, 
while  in  no  instance  has  an  authority  been  relied  on  who 
was  more  than  one  generation  removed  from  the  events  ha 
narrates.  This  fact  gives  value  to  the  wor^  from  the  point 
of  view  of  historical  criticism.  In  other  respects  also  the 
book  is  a  worthy  companion  of  its  predecessors  in  thisezcelp 
leitt  serl(>s.    The  illust  ration,  especially,  is  of  a  high  order. 

Egypt :  The  I^and  of  the  Temple  Builders.  By  Walter 
Scott  Perry.  8vo,  pp.  xv— 249.  Boston  :  The  Praog 
Educational  Company.    $1.50. 

Professor  Perry,  tlie  accomplished  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  line  arts  In  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  prepared  a  helpful  book  for  student^)  of  Egyptian  art 
Numenms  illustrations  supplement  the  text. 

The  Homeric  Pabu^e.  By  Norman  Morrison  Uham. 
8vo,    pp.    tvt.     Providence,  R.  I.  :   The  Preston  A 

Hounds  Company.    $1. 

This  study  has  been  made  from  the  architect*s  pointof 
view,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Homeric  student.  The 
accompanying  bibliography  and  foot-notes  facilitate  k more 
minute  Investigation  by  such  readers  as  care  to  pametbe 

subject  farther. 

Michael  Farnday  :  IIi»  Life  and  Work.  By  Silvan  as  P. 
Thompson.  12mo,  pp.  818.  New  York :  The  Bfao- 
millan  Company.    $1.25. 

This  volume  tells  the  life  story  of  the  discoverer  of 
magneto-electric  currents— *^ the  principle  upon  which  all 
our  mo<iern  dynamos  and  transformers  are  based,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  electric  lighting  and  electric  transmissioii 
of  {K)wer,**  as  Professor  Thompson  puts  it-.  Such  a  hiogrmphy 
ap])ears  very  fittingly  in  the  *' Century  Science  Series.** 
Faraday  was,  indee<l,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  scientific  achievements. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

In  the  Forbidden  Ijand.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  82d— 262.  New  York :  Harper  ft 
Brothers.    U). 

It  is  not  often  in  these  prosaic  times  that  a  traveler  o& 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  can  bring  back  tales  of  peiw 
sonal  danger  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Even  African  ei> 
ploration  has  largely  ceased  to  bo  a  matter  of  persimsl 
prowess.  The  story  of  Mr.  Landor^s  adventures  In  Tibet  is 
therefore  unusually  startling,  for  it  tells  how  an  Knglhh 
traveler,  as  recently  as  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  antnniB 
of  IWC,  was  captured,  imprisoned,  and  tortnred,  while  on  a 
pt^aceablo  Journey  through  '*  the  forbidden  land.**  This 
work,  however,  is  far  more  than  a  narrative  of  stirring 
incidents,  novel  and  im|)ortant  though  they  be;  It  gives  a 
revelation  of  a  hitherto  little-known  land  and  people.  Doi^ 
ing  much  of  the  Journey  the  circumstances  were  fkr  frooL 
favorable  to  scientific  investigation,  but  Mr.  Liandor  ocil> 
lected  dat^i.  of  gri>at  value,  and  his  work  thronghout  been 
the  impress  of  the  man  of  science.  In  the  matter  of  lUvi^ 
tration  the  publishers  have  l)e«n  lavish.  Such  a  searob-Ught 
illumination  of  this  strange  country  and  its  nncoiath  Inhale 
it4ints  was  never  before  attempted. 

Picturesque  India  :  A  Handbook  for  BaropeMi  Travel 
ers.    By  W.  S.  Caine.   8vo,  pp.  xlv-4MB.   New  York : 
George  Routledge  &  Sons.    li. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine's  very  interesting  desoripUve 
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entitled  **  Picturesque  India,"  which  has  so  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  with  the  British  public,  has  appeared  in  a  new 
edition,  with  a  contributed  chapter  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Curzon,  the  new  Viceroy  to  India,  on  **  The  Northwest  Fron- 
tier of  India,"  Mr.  Caine's  volume  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  handbook  for  travelers. 

Within  the  Purdah.  By  S.  Armstrong-Hopkins,  M.D. 
12mo,  pp.  248.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.25. 

This  volume  records  the  personal  observations  of  a 
"woman  medical  missionary  in  India.  It  pictures  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  high-caste  Indian  woman. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Principles  of  Biology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  718.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

All  students  of  biology  will  welcome  the  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Bi- 
ology" which  is  Just  coming  from  the  press.  The  work 
originally  appeared  in  1864  and  has  long  held  a  place  beside 
the  treatises  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  as  one  of  the  exponents 
of  the  evolutionary  school  of  thought. 

The  Foundations  of  Zoology.  By  William  Keith 
Brooks.  8vo,  pp.  339.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2.50. 

The  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia  University  by  Pro- 
fessor Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  on  "The  Principles  of 
Science  as  Illustrated  by  Zoology  "  have  been  published  in  a 
handsome  volume.  Dr.  Brooks,  unlike  many  scientific  in- 
Testigators,  is  the  master  of  a  happy  literary  style.  He  is 
able  to  so  illuminate  his  subject  as  to  make  it  attractive  to 
the  general  reader. 

The  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pos- 
sessions ;  or,  The  Swan,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Mergan- 
sers of  North  America.  By  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot. 
8vo,  pp.  316.    New  York  :  Francis  P.  Harper.    $2.50. 

The  final  volume  in  Professor  Elliot's  ornithological 
series  has  Just  appeared.  The  same  careful  methods  have 
been  pursued  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  volumes  on  ^'  North 
American  Shore  Birds '*  and  *^  Game  Birds'*  and  the  same 
artist,  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppard,  has  made  the  drawings  for  the 
plates  used  to  illustrate  the  text.  These  three  volumes  con- 
stitute a  useful  little  library  of  American  bird  lore.  Both 
popular  and  scientific  descriptions  are  given,  with  numerous 
incidental  aids  to  the  identification  of  species.  The  draw- 
ings were  made  from  the  life  and  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  books.  This  is  a  distinction  of  the  series. 

Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants.  By  Douglas 
Houghton  Campbell.  12mo,  pp.  327.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

The  professor  of  botany  in  the  Stanford  University  pre- 
sents in  this  volume  the  more  striking  facts  bearing  upon 
the  evolution  of  plant  forms.  We  have  here  a  connected 
account,  from  the  evolutionist's  point  of  view,  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  treatment  of  the  subject, 
so  far  as  possible,  is  freed  from  technicalities  and  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  student  of  botany,  but  to  those 
general  readers  who  are  interested  in  biological  problems. 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
12mo,  pp.  315.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

This  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  management  and 
enrichment  of  soils,  the  culture  of  plants  and  crops,  and  the 
care  of  stock.  The  book  abounds  in  practical  suggestions, 
several  of  which  are  very  effectively  enforced  by  the  illus- 
trations. The  editor  of  the  volume  is  the  able  and  success- 
ful professor  of  horticulture  in  Cornell  University.  He  has 
designed  his  book  for  the  use  of  schools  and  rural  societies. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant.    By  F.  Wilkinson.    16mo, 
pp.  191.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    40  cents. 
A  brief  account  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cot- 


ton in  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  manipulation  of  the  fiber 
in  the  successive  processes  is  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

A  Handbook  of  Medical  Climatology.  By  S.  Edwin 
Solly,  M.D.  8vo,  pp.  470.  Philadelphia  :  Lea  Broth- 
ers &  Co.    $4. 

While  intended  especially  for  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Solly's  treatise  on  climatology  will  naturally  interest 
many  lay  readers.  An  unbiased  guide  to  the  leadlnj?  health 
resortsof  this  and  other  countries  has  lonj?  been  desired  by 
all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  climate  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease.  Such  a  guide  seems  to  have  been 
provided  by  Dr.  Solly,  who  also  gives  an  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  underlying  principles  of  medical  climatology. 
Several  excellent  maps  accompany  the  text.  If  wemistake 
not,  this  is  the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  the  English  language. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Astronomy.  By  Mary  E. 
Byrd.     Svo,  pp.  281.     Boston  :  Ginn  8z  Co.    $1.35. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  "  the  laboratory 
method,"  which  has  done  so  much  in  recent  years  for  the 
other  physical  sciences,  should  not  be  applied  to  college 
work  in  astronomy.  It  seems  absurd  that  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  should  even  at  this  late  day  be  so  largely  a 
matter  of  "  book  learning  "  and  that  students  should  have  to 
be  exhorted  to  use  their  eyes  and  train  their  powers  of 
observation,  rather  than  rely  exclusively  on  dry  mathemat- 
ical calculations  which  might  be  worked  out  in  the  study 
without  any  reference  to  the  visible  stars  in  the  heavens. 
This  "Laboratory  Manual,"  prepared  by  the  director  of  the 
Smith  College  observatory,  shows  what  may  be  done  with 
home-made  apparatus,  as  well  as  with  the  unaided  eye,  in 
the  direct  observation  of  the  heavens. 

A  Short  History  of  Astronomy.  By  Arthur  Berry. 
12mo,  pp.  xxxi — 440.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    11.50. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  astronomy  *'in  a  form  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  a 
reader  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  either  astronomy 
or  mathematics,  and  has  only  an  ordinary  educated  person^s 
power  of  following  scientific  reasoning." 

Flashlights  on  Nature.  By  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated 
by  Frederick  Enock.  12mo,  pp.  312.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  found  out  a  great  many  of  Nature's 
secrets  and  he  is  able  to  tell  them  in  an  effective  and  un- 
hackneyed way.  His  tales  of  every-day  experiences  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds  are  decidedly  entertaining  and 
conducive  to  independent  research  and  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  Illustrations  made  for  the  book  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Enock  are  unusually  meritorious. 

ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Essays  in  Dramatic  Criticism.  By  L.  Dupont  Syle. 
16mo,  pp.  161.  New  York :  William  R.  Jenkins. 
75  cents. 

In  this  little  book  the  assistant  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  California  develops  certain 
principles  of  criticism  and  applies  them  in  the  consideration 
of  a  few  modern  plays  now  frequently  produced  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  stage.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the 
author^s  ideals  of  the  drama  permit  but  a  scant  tolerance  on 
his  part  of  the  bulk  of  this  latter-day  dramatic  material. 

The  Drama :  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique.  By  Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge.  16mo,  pp.  xvi— 181.  Boston  : 
Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  lucid  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  practical 
as  well  as  its  philosophic  aspects.  The  book  is  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  the  college  class-room.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges her  obligations  to  Freytag,  but  the  method  of 
treatment  and  illustration  followed  is  entirely  her  own. 
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Angels'  Wings.  By  Edward  Carpenter.  12ino,  pp.  248. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Under  this  title  are  Kroup4Hl  nine  essays  on  art  and  its 
relation  to  life.  In  the  flrst  <'8»ay  the  democracy  of  Waifner, 
Millet,  and  Whitman  is  discMisHod.  Other  papers  treat  of 
"Nature  and  Realism  in  Art,"  "The  Human  Iio<ly  In  Its 
Relation  to  Art,"  "Tradition,  C^onventlon,  and  the  Gods," 
an<l  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Beethoven  and  his  work. 
The  volume  is  Illustrated  with  nine  full-page  plates. 

Miscellanies.  By  Austin  Dobson.  16mo,  pp.  304  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.35. 

A  scries  of  vlvacloup  papers  liaving  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  London  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  literary 
(relehrities  of  that  era.  The  range  of  biographical  and  an- 
tiquarian lore  brought  to  light  in  this  volume  is  remark- 
able. On  some  acrcounts  the  most  Important  of  the  essays 
i8  the  flrst,  on  "  Goldsmith's  Poems  and  Plays." 

The  Ijesson  of  Popular  Government.  By  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  5I«^-«03.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Bradford's  rather  formidable  two- 
volume  work  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  intended  to 
point  a  moral  or  make  an  argument,  rather  than  to  present 
a  treatise  on  government  in  the  sclentiflc  spirit.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford for  a  great  many  years  has  been  writing  pithy  lettera  to 
newspapers  in  Boston  and  New  York,  arguing  In  favor  of  the 
admission  of  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  the  cham- 
bers of  Congress  for  active  participation  in  the  discussion 
of  matters  affecting  tlieir  several  executive  departments. 
There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that 
suggestion,  while  there  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
It.  That  it  would  work  any  profound  change,  either  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  in  our  government  is  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lieved. Mr.  Bradford  seems  to  have  committed  himself  to 
his  thesis  first,  and  to  have  made  his  research  and  inquiry 
subsequently,  not  so  mu(>h  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
value  of  his  theory  as  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  his 
argument.  When  once  the  reader  is  warned  that  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's book  is  strongly  colored  by  his  preconceived  theories,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  readable  and  creditable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  contemporary  politics.  In 
both  the  larger  and  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that,  whether  or  not  it  makes  converts  to  Mr.  Bradford*s 
way  of  thinking,  it  must  take  an  important  place  in  the 
literature  of  those  able  and  strongly  sustained  discussions 
that  are  always  so  earnestly  to  be  encouraged  as  needful 
to  the  wholesome  life  and  progress  of  a  democracy. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Pres- 
idents, 178d-1897.  By  James  D.  Richardson.  10 
Vols.,  8vo.    Publisbwl  by  Authority  of  Congress. 

The  publication  of  this  Important  work,  which  has 
already  l>een  noticed  in  these  columns,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Numerous  Illunt rations,  comprising  portraits  of  the 
Presidents,  views  of  public  buildings,  n^productions  of 
famous  paintings,  etc.,  have  been  Incori>orated.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardstm's  condensed  biographical  sketches  of  the  Presidents 
are  admirable.  The  work  has  been  phiced  on  sale,  through 
a  "committee  of  distribution"  having  headquarters  at 
Washington. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Kncycl<)|)edia.  1809.  12mo, 
pp.  54<>.  New  York  :  New  York  World.  PajMir,  25 
cents. 
The  Tribune  Almana<;  for  1809.  KcIIUmI  })y  Henry  YmV.- 
fonl  Rhoades.  12m(),  pp.  :i52.  New  York:  The 
Tribune  Association.  Paiwr,  25  cents. 
The  Daily  News  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1800. 
( -ompilwl  by  George  P].Plunibe.  12mo,  pp.  483.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Chicago  Daily  News  ComjMiny.     Paper, 

25  cents. 

The  newspaper  almanacs  of  the  current  year  contain  an 


unusually  large  proportion  of  matter  of  permanent  Intcreit. 
The  story  of  the  war  with  Hpaln  is  concisely  told  In  each  of 
them.  The  compilation  ma<lo  by  the  Chicago  JDatfy  Nmm  It 
especially  complete  as  regards  Information  pertaining  to  tlie 
permnnel  of  our  army  and,  navy.  The  list  of  ▼olanteer 
officers  is  the  most  satisfactory  tliat  we  happen  to  have  teta 
anywhere. 

Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1899.    Compiled  I7 

Thos.  G.  Thrum.    8vo,  pp.  203.    Ilonolula:  Tbot. 

G.  Thrum  ;  New  York  :  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

75  cents. 

This  invaluable  handlK>ok  of  Information  relating  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  reached  Its  twenty-fifth  year  of  publi- 
cation. Tourists  and  merchants  inquiring  about  Hawaii 
will  find  the  facts  and  hints  contained  in  this  publication 
very  helpful  and  suggestive. 

Who*8  Who,  1800  :  An  Annual  Biographical  DictioDAry. 
Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.  12mo,  pp.  zz — 1014. 
London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black ;  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

"Who's  Who"  has  had  an  excellent  reputation  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  biographical  annual  of  Gnat 
Britain.  As  the  volume  is  made  up  of  brief  biographies  of 
living  persons  it  is  possible  to  print  a  large  number  of  thete 
in  small  compass.  The  general  accuracy  and  tmstworthlneM 
of  tlie  book  as  a  work  of  reference  are  unquestioned,  bat  iin> 
til  it  can  have  an  American  editing  it  will  never  be  reoog^ 
nized  as  an  authority  on  American  biography.  Its  editor^ 
wild  gropings  in  the  effort  to  select  a  few  hundred  Amarlcam 
names  are  siniply  grotesque.  We  understand  that  nezt 
year's  volume  is  to  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect*  TIm 
annual  Is  so  g(M)d  in  its  general  features  that  we  do  notean 
to  dwell  on  faults  so  soon  to  be  remedied. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  History  of  English  Dramatic  liiterature  to  the  Death 
of  Queen  Anne.  By  Adolphus  William  Waid. 
New  and  Revise<i  Edition,  8  Vols.,  Syo,  pp.  588—778 
— 61H.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 
per  set. 
The  original  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  out 

of  print  for  some  time.     The  text  has  now  been  rerlaed 

throughout  and  in  parts  rewritten.    Later  historical  tecti 

have  been  incorporated. 

A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  8vo,  pp.  4dS&.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $3. 

The  princiiuil  writers  treated  by  Professor  Beers  in  this 
volume  are  Thomson,  Collins,  Shenstone,  Akenslde,  Dyer, 
Gray,  Mason,  Thomas  and  Joseph  Warton,  Hurd,  Beattie, 
Percy,  Walpole,  Clara  Reeve,  Anna  Radcliffe,  *^Monk** 
Lewis,  MacPherson,  Chatterton,  and  Scott.  The  **ronuui- 
tio  "  movement  in  English  letters  began,  as  Professor  Beers 
shows,  earlier  than  on  the  Continent,  but  it  was  not  crystal- 
lized. We  do  not  recognize  a  distinct  ^* school  of  romantl* 
cism  **  in  England,  but  Professor  Beers  characterlaea  the 
whole  pi*ri(Ml  of  reaction  from  the  spirit  of  Pope,  IVTdeD« 
Addison,  and  Swift,  which  began  In  the  latter  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  culminated  early  in  the  nln^ 
teenth,  as  the  '"  romantic  *'  stage. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  English  Poets.  By 
All)ert  Elmer  Hancock.  12nio,  pp.  xvi — 197.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  lIan(rock's  very  interesting  study  deals  with  the 
English ''  romantic  '*  i>oetsof  the  opening  nineteenth  century 
—  Hhelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  Mr.  Hancock 
takes  up  the  thread  of  English  romanticism  where  Profess 
or  Beers  drops  it. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.   By  Lewis  E.  Gates.   ISmo, 
pp.  211.    New  York :  The   Macmillan    Company. 
11.50. 
These  three  essays  treat  of  three  prose  writers  of  tba 
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IMresent  centiiry*  Francia  Jeffrey,  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Literature.  By  W.  6.  Aston. 
12mo,  pp.  419.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   11.50. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Aston^s  volnme  is  very  properly 
iriven  np  to  translation  from  tlie  Japanese.  No  knowledge 
of  the  native  literature  can  be  assumed  to  exist  as  yet  among 
English-speaking  people.  Mr.  Aston  makes  it  his  bnsiness 
to  impart  snch  knowledg^e  and  he  opens  up  to  the  Occidental 
literary  excursionist  a  delightful  field  for  exploration. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OP  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  LVI. 
New  Series,  Vol.  XXXIV.  May,  1898,  to  October, 
1898.  8vo,  pp.  960.  New  York  :  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  last  bound  volume  of  the  Century— the  fifty-sixth— 
is  full  of  reminders  of  the  Spanish  war,  although  the  more 
important  serial  accounts  of  that  episode  are  appearing  in 
the  current  volume.  The  Cent\vry''s  high  standards  are  well 
maintained. 

St.  Nicholas :  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks. 
Conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Vol.  XXV. 
8vo,  pp.  1066.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

With  such  story-tellers  as  Kipling  and  Stockton  to  en- 
tertain them,  the  young  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  did  not  suffer 
last  year  for  lack  of  stimulating  fiction.  In  other  depart- 
ments, too,  the  magazine  nobly  sustained  its  reputation. 

The  Bookman :  an  Illustrated  Literary  Journal.  Vol. 
VIII.  September,  1898— February,  1899.  8vo,  pp. 
600.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

One  of  the  new  features  in  the  Bookman  is  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood^s  *^  Drama  of  the  Month,**  an  illustrated  article  ap- 
peajring  regularly.  The  **  Chronicle  and  Comment"  depart- 
ment continues  to  be  cleverly  illustrated. 

SCHOOLr  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Essentials  of  Psychology.  By  Colin  S.  Buell.  12rao, 
pp.  288.    Boston  :  GMnn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship.  By 
Westel  Woodbury  Willonghby.  12mo,pp.  886.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company.    $1. 

First  Lessons  in  Civics.  By  S.  B.  Forman.  12mo,pp.l9d. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company.    60  cents. 

A  Compend  of  Gtoology.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte.  12mo, 
pp.  426.  New  York :  American  Book  Company.  tl.20. 

Physical  Geography.  By  William  Morris  Davis,  as- 
sisted by  William  Henry  Snyder.  12mo,  pp.  446. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.40. 

Oeographical  Nature  Studies.  By  Frank  Owen  Payne. 
Boards,  12mo,  pp.  144.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company.    25  cents. 

The  Human  Body.  A  Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene.    By  H.  Newell  Martin.     Fifth 


Edition,  Revised  by  Greorge  Wells  Fitz.    12ino,  pp. 
423.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.20. 

Seed  Dispersal.  By  W.  J.  Beal.  12mo,  pp.  87.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Bird  World.  By  J.  H.  Stickney.  12mo,  pp.  222.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 

An  Introduction  to  Machine  Drawing  and  Design.  By 
David  Allan  Low.  12mo,  pp.  187.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Elements  of  Perspective.  By  Christine  Gordon  Sulli- 
van. 12mo,  pp.  96.  New  York :  American  Book 
Company.    $1. 

A  Short  Course  in  Music.  By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and 
Thomas  Tapper.  Book  II.,  square  12mo,  pp.  176. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company.    60  cents. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country.    By  William 
A.  Mowry  and  Arthur  May  Mowry.    Square  12mo, 
^      pp.  815.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    60  cents. 

United  States  History  in  Elementary  Schools.  By 
L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  12mo,  pp.  53.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    90  cents. 

Algebra  for  Schools.  By  George  W.  Evans.  12mo, 
pp.483.    New  York:  Henry:  Holt  &  Co.    $L12. 

The  Public  School  Mental  Arithmetic.  By  J.  A.  Mc- 
Lellan  and  A.  F.  Ames.  12mo,  pp.  149.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    25  cents. 

Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By 
E.  Franklin  Smith.  12rao,  pp.  xxiii— 198.  New 
York :  William  R.  Jenkins.    $1. 

Elementary  I4iysiology.  By  Benjamin  Moore.  12mo, 
pp.295.   New  York  :  Longmans,  Greene  Co.   $1.20. 

Our  Feathered  Friends.  By  Elinibeth  Grinnell  and 
Joseph  GrinnelL  12mo,  pp.  144.  BoBton:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

The  Seventh  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  Bain.  16mo^pp;  xi-^128.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co.    45  cents. 

Ten  Orations  of  Cicera  with  Selections  ftx>m.theLetter8. 
Edited  by  William  R.  Harper  and  Frank  A.  Gallup. 
12mo,  pp.  566.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   Half  leather,  $1.80. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Gicero.  Edited 
for  Sight  Reading  by  J.  C.^KirUand,  Jr.  12mO)  pp. 
108.  New  York:  American  Bo€»k  Company.  50 
oents. 

A  Dictionary  of  University  Degrees.  By  Flavel  S. 
Thomas.  12mo,  pp.  109.  '  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W. 
Bardeen.    $1. 

Authors'  Birthdays  :  Second  Series.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
12mo,  pp.  450.  -  Syraeuse ,  N.  >Y. :!  €.  W.  Bardeen.   $1. 
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Abolitionists,  Tlio,  G.  Andras,  Can. 

Acetylene,  ('.  A.  S.  Howlett,  CasM. 

Acting  of  Plays  by  Schoolboys,  F.  Watson,  Gent. 

Adams'  Science  of  Finance,  E.  U.  A.  Selijfman,  PSQ. 

Advertising  Disllgurenient,  R.  Kvans,  West. 

Aighanistan,  MemorieM  of— IV.,  H.  Goiigh,  PMM, 

Africa,  British  West,  Native  Rule  in,  H.  Bell,  Mac. 

Africa :  From  the  Cam'  to  Cairo,  C.  de  Thierry,  NIM. 

A^ninaldo,  At  Homo  VVith,  M.  Bailey,  Over. 

Air,  Liquid,  R.  8.  Baker,  Mc( M. 

Alexander  the  Great:  His  Victory  at  Issus,  B.  L  Wheeler, 

Cent. 
Americanism  Versus  Tmi>erialism-  II.,  A.  Carnegie,  NAR. 
American  Men  and  Things,  G.  de  Buisseret,  RGen. 
America,  South,  Collapse  of,  Cham. 
Anatomy,  Present  Status  of,  J.  P.  Mc'Murrich,  ANat. 
Ancestors,  The  Mmlern  Search  for,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  SelfC. 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  East.  An,  H.  W.  Dresser,  Arena. 
AnimHJs  :  How  They  Survive,  NIM. 
Anti-Semitism  and  Zionism,  J.  Rabinowitz,  MisR. 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Trade  of,  BT.I,  February. 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  The  Real,  Anna  Leacth,  Cos. 
Arcachon,  Among  the  Pines  of,  T.  A.  Cook,  PMM. 
Arcrhaeology  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  J.  P.  Peters,  NW. 
Army,  Battery  C/ompetition  in  the,  E.  A.  Millar,  JMSI. 
Army  :  Defects  in  Our  Military  Machine,  J.  Chester,  JMSI. 
Armv  :  State  Troops  and  a  National  Reserve,  E.  E.  Britton, 

JMSL 
Army  V  What  Is  the  Use  of  a  Regular,  A.  H.  Russell,  JMSI. 
Art : 

Abbey,  Edwin  Austin.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 

Alexander,  John  W.,  Portraits  of,  H.  S.  Morris,  Scrlb. 

Anquetin,  Louis,  Painter,  R.  H.  Sherard,  A  J. 

Briagman,  Frederick  Arthur,  AA. 

Brown,  Gordon,  an  Illustrator  of  Books,  J.  W.  Darton,  AJ. 

Oahsatt,  Mary,  A.  Hoeber,  Cent. 

Continental  Applied  Art,  Art. 

Cottet,  ('harles.  Work  of.  G.  Mourey,  IntS,  February. 

Decorations  of  the  Museo  des  Beaux-Arts  at  NeuchAtel, 
IntS,  February. 

Four  Living  Portrait-Painters,  E.  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 

"  Friends  of  Manual  Arts,  The,"  Sunny  Frykholm,  Art. 

Front  Doors.  K.  W.  Clouston,  AJ. 

Grafly,  Charles,  Sculptor,  L.  Taft,  BP. 

Herkomer,  Hubert,  as  a  Painter  in  Enamels— II.,  MA. 

How  to  Design  from  Nature,  A.  E.  Blackmore,  AA. 

Loeb,  Louis,  Painter  and  Illustrator,  Regina  Armstrong, 
AL 

Meacci,  Ri ociardo,  Helen  Zimmem,  MA. 

Moretto  da  Brescia,  P.  Momenti,  A  J. 

Nicholson,  William,  Edna  Harris,  BP. 

Pape,  Eric,  Painter  and  Illustrator,  Dora  M.  Morrell,  BP. 

Parsons,  Miss  Beatrice,  Art. 

Penfleld,  Edward,  and  His  Art,  Crit. 

Proper  Organization  of  the  Machine  Gun  Arm,  J.  H.  Par- 
ker. JMSI. 

Royal  Academy  in  the  Present  Century,  G.  D.  Leslie,  AJ. 

Sketcliing  from  Nature,  H.  V.  Barnett,  FrL. 

South  Kensington  Museum  Select  Committee,  MA. 

Suppresse<l  Plates- III.,  Dickens  Canceled  Plates,  G.  S. 
Layard,  PMM. 

Thayer,  AblK)tt  H.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  IntS,  February. 

Verestchagan,  Vassili,  B.  Karageorgevitch,  MA. 
Athenians  and  Pericles,  The,  B.  Winchester,  SelfC. 
Australia,  Country  Life  in,  Agatha  May,  RRM.  January. 
Babylonian  Kings,  Discovery  of  the,  P.  P.  Flournoy,  PQ, 

January. 
Balkan  Peninsula,  The  Peoples  of  the,  W.  Z.  Ripley,  APS. 
Banking,  Gilbert  Lectures  on,  180U,  BankL. 
Banking  Methods,  Modern,  BankNY. 
Banking :  Safety-Fund  System,  BankNY. 
Bank  Notes  and  Legal-Tender  Paper,  L.  J.  Gage,  BankNY. 
Bankruptcy  Law.  W.  R.  Willcox,  BankNY. 
Banquo,  a  Study  in  *' Macbeth,"  C.  S.  Buell,  PL. 
Baptismal  Formula,  The,  J.  W.  Primrose.  PQ,  January. 
Barr,  Amelia  E.,  and  Her  Home  Life,  T.  Dreiser,  Dem. 
Battleship  Design,  Problem  of,  E.  H.  MuUin,  CasM. 
Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  on  America  and  the  Far  E^ast,  C. 

H.  Shinii,  Oat. 
Bering  Sea  Controversy,  G.  A.  Clark,  APS. 
Bermuda,  Cat'lW. 
Bible,  Men  and  Women  of  the— The  Calling  of  the  ChOd, 

(Caroline  A.  Powell,  NatM. 
Bicycle  in  Modern  Warfare,  C.  P.  Staurbach,  Home. 


BmK, 


Bicycle  of  180I>,  A.  Applet  on.  Home. 

Bicycling  ("  All  the  World  A-Wheel"),  T.  Waters,  Home. 

Birds,  London,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Long. 

Bird-Study,  Educational  Value  of,  F.  M.  Chapman,  EdR. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral  and  General— at  Sea,  £.  J.  Blakt, 

USM. 
Blacklisting :  The  New  Slavery,  W.  J.  Strong,  Arena. 
Boiler  and  Engine  Selection,  W.  O.  Weblwr,  CasM. 
Boomerang,  Tlic,  und  Its  Flights,  J.  Jennings  and  N.  H. 

Hardy,  WWM. 
Borgu,  Struggle  for.  Black. 

Boston,  Underground  Railway  of,  Jane  A.  Stewart,  Ohaut. 
Bright,  John,  C.  E.  Boy<l,  Chaut. 
Browning,  Sun  Syml)olism  in,  Helen  A.  Clarke,  PL. 
Bulgarian   Literature,   Ancient,   O.   von   Scliachiog,    DH, 

Heft  0. 
Burgundy,  Duchess,  of,  at  Court,  Count  d^HaiUBOiiiTiUe, 

RDM,  March  1. 
Burmester's  Reminiscences,  W.  Armstronsr,  Mqs. 
Business  Trip  Seventy  Years  Ago,  H.  E.  Mills,  NBng. 
Butler's  View  of  Human  Nature,  A.  Lefovre,  Phil. 
California  Penal  System,  C.  H.  Shinn,  APS. 
Camps,  Hygienic,  11.  R.  Hopkins,  San. 
Canada,  Larly  Railway  History  of,  S.  J.  McLean,  Can. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  F.  Dollman,  Cass. 
Canadian  Rockies,  Exploration  in  the,  H.  E.  M.  Statfleld. 

Black.  ^^ 

Capellini,  Cavalier  Luigi,  G.  Delia  Vecchla,  Contem. 
Carroll,  Lewis,  Life  and  Letters  of,  Ellen  B.  Shennas,  BB. 
Carroll,  Lewis,  ''The  Man  Who  Loved  Little  Ohlldzen,** 

Bkman. 
Carson.  Kit.  A.  I.  Shand,  Com. 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  Sidelights  Upon,  Long. 
Catholicism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The  e*ailixig, 

February  1. 
Catholic   Prelates  as  American   Diplomats,  Marsaret  F. 

Sullivan,  CathWT 
Cement  Briquettes,  Comparative  Tests  of,  J.  Sonderioker, 

J  AES,  January. 
Chelan,  Lake,  W.  D.  Lyman,  Over. 
Children,  Moral  Education  of,  P.  Cams,  OC. 
(.-hina,  Empress  Dowager  of,  H.  BlodsejL  MisH. 
(Jhinamen,  Mental  Condition  of  the,  I.  T.  Headland, HRNT. 
China,  Strug^fle  for— III.,  J.  Van  den  HeuveU  RGen. 
Chinese  Empire,  Dissolution  of  the,  D.  O.  Boulger,  NAR. 
Chinese  F<M)t  Binding,  MisR.  ^ 

( 'hinese  Language,  F.  KUhnert,  DH,  Heft  7. 
Chinese  PhyKi<;ians  in  California,  W.  M.  Tisdale,  Llpp. 
Chinese  Problem— HI.,  P.  Leroy-Beaullen,  RDM,  March  L 
Christ :  Did  He  Preach  to  Disembodied  Spirits  In  Hadetf 

W.  W.  Harsha,  PQ,  January. 
Christianity  and  Present-Day  Social  Problems,  B.  O.  Slower, 

CAgo. 

Christ  in  Modem  Thought,  C.  J.  Little,  MRNY. 

Christian  Science,  Comedy  of,  W.  H.  Mallock.  NatR. 

**  Christian  Science,'*  Legal  Aspects  of ,  W.  A.  ParringtOBL 
NAR.  — •-— , 

Oirist,  Roman  Contemporaries  of,  A.  Church.  Snnd. 
Christ's  Crucifixion,  The  Day  of:  An  Unsolyed  Probtom, 

J.  H.  Jones,  Hom.  

Church  History,  Early,  Study  of,  A.  C.  McGiflcrt,  NW. 
Church  of  England : 

Crisis  in  the  Church,  R.  B.  Smith,  NineC. 

Nation,  The,  and  the  Ritualists,  J.  G.  Rogers,  NlneO. 

Revolt  of  the  Clergy,  ContAjm. 

Secret  So<;ieties  in  the  Church  of  England,  W.  Walafa. 
NatR.  ■ 

Vitality  of  Anglicism,  R.  F.  Clarke,  Month. 
Church,  The  Reconstituted,  C.  F.  Dole,  NW. 
Churcli  Union,  Movement  Toward,  A.  T.  Pierson.  MlaR. 
City  Missions  Seen  from  the  Other  Side,  W.  £.  WliUs,  MIbR. 
Clayden,  P.  W.,  M.  Phillips,  YM. 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  The  Story  of,  Susie  Esplen,  Str. 
C<K'aine  and  Its  Use  in  Surgery,  A.  Dastre,  Chant. 
Co<H)S  Islands,  The,  ('ham. 

Colonies  and  Other  Dependencies,  C.  K.  Adams,  Fcnrom. 
Colonies,  British  Experience  in  the  Government  of,  J.  T 

Cent. 
Colonies,  Evolution  of— VII.,  J.  Collier,  AP8. 
Colored  Suffrage.  Three  Phases  of,  W.  C.  Hamin,  NAB. 
Columbus.  The  Real  Tomb  of,  F.  Ancaigne,  Hon. 
Confi><lerate,  Stories  of  a— V.,  NatM. 
Congo  State  and  Its  Critics,  D.  C.  Bonlger,  Fort. 
Congress,  Memorable  Events  in,  M.  Mannerins,  NatM. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


A.  J.  Oude.  Cob. 

Crosby,  Funny,  O.  H.  Sandison.  NatM. 

CroBs,  Thv.  Hiid  Its  Sleniacancc  P.  CaruB.  OC. 

Cuba.  J.  A.  Nunez.  Lipp. 

Cuba— A.  Lost  Eden.  P.  L.  Oawald.  Foram. 

Cuba,  Catholic  Ghnrch  In,  E.  8.  HouBtoii,  CatliW. 

Cuba— Her  Present  Condition  and  Neude.  A.  MuLcan,  MiaR. 

Cuban  LcBderB.  Some  taana.  G.  Reno,  AMKK. 

Cuba,  Regeneration  at—l..  U.  Ktnnun.  Out. 

Cup  of  Sorrow,  The,  R.  Watt,  MHNY. 

Cyclones  and  UurrluancH.  J.  Muilden.  NatR. 

Cyrano  de  Bei-Kerac.  the  Man.  U.  P.  HanL-Ini,  Cliaut. 

Czar's  Rescript.  B.  H.  Crosby.  CAKe. 

Dante  and  His  Aite-lll..  W.  ClarE.  SelfC. 

—  -      iignan,  The^enl  K.  Nevtll  Uent. 


D'Artugna 


ijie  neni,  n.  i^e 
s.  Puvls,  Mario  ■ 


nVurstiPMM. 


I>elaJid.  Margaret,  J.  \l.  Cliapule,  NatM. 

De  Lespluasse,  Maidemolselle,  Ttmp. 

.. -.anditB  Aged  Poor,  A.  \VT  Flni,  Yale 


d*ii; 


"  Dlckenu  and  Uia  IllUBtratorB,"  Juanneltc  L.  Ullilcr.  Crlt. 
Dickens,  On  Some  lllusttutorB  of,  F.  Woitenkampf.  BB. 
Dltinsr-Table  Ueeoratlon,  E.  Clarke,  Casa. 
Diploiimcy,  Tbe  Now,  L.  Mead,  NAR. 
Diplomatfu  Pluy  and  Clotlies.  "  Mark  Tiraln,"  Forum. 
Disease  GerniB,  J.  H.  Girdner,  Mun. 

Drama,  Contemporary,  In  (iermany,  K.  Franeke,  Wcrn. 
Dramatic  Criticism,  A  Theory  ol,  S,  Hapgood,  Forum. 
Drew.Dorothy.YW. 

DreyCuH  Affair  and  Frendi  Public  Opinion.  H.  R.  Chamber- 
Iain,  Chaut. 


Evolution,  E.  ParaonB.  SelfC. 

Faith,  Keoriranliiation  o(  the.  W.  DflW.  Hyde.  NW. 

Farm,  An  Eleutrlca].  O.  E,  Walsh,  NEng. 

Farmer,  American,  Fate  of  the,  E.  L.  Vlliccnt,  SpltC. 

Farmer's  BHUnce.Sheet  for  IHDS.  An  American.  F.  f I.  Snear. 

man,  AMRB. 
Farmer's  Year,  A-VII.,  H.  R.  Haegard,  Long. 
Faure,  M.  F^Ui.  Sketch  of,  AMBR. 
Fear  as  an  Ethio  Force,  E.  Elhelmcr,  West. 
Florence-lV.,  A.  Goffln,  RGen. 
Flour  and  Floor  Milling,  B.  C.  Church  and  F.  W.  Fitzpat- 

Forr«Bt,'Major-General.!it  Brioe's  Cross-Ronda.  J.  A.  Wyeth, 


RDM,  March  1. 

A  Century  of  Civilization  In  Prance,  P.  Farrrllv.  CathW. 
Army  Maneuvers  in  Prance,  R.  A.  J.  Talbol,  J.MSI. 
Census  of  the  Em|iluyees  and  Officials  of  the  fitute  In 

France.  V.  Turquan,  BefS,  February  1  nnil  111. 
Educational  i.'risi»,hi  France,  P.  Huquet,  KSoc,  February. 
Enure,  F^lli,  and  Emlle  Lou  bet,  RRL. 
France  and  Newfoundland,  Moc. 
Franco  In  tlie  Levant— IV.,  E.  Lamy,  RDM,  Marr*  1. 
French  Judicial  System.  Uompto  de  Callounc,  NincG. 
French    Prisoners   of  War  In  Scotland  and    Lkink-Note 

PorBlng.J.M.  Forbes,  BankL. 
French  System  of  Edui^allon,  A.  T.  Smith,  Si'hool. 
Jewish  Proletariat  In  Prance.  P,  PotUer.  RHP,  March  1. 
Socialistic  Municipalities  of  Nortliem  France.  L. !!!.  Rowe, 

Twenty  Ye  ™s"?^Colon[nl  Policy,  RPuriB,  Mnrch  I. 
Gage,  Lyman  J..  Bank  NY. 

GasMeter,  Automatic,  Field  for  the,  E.  A.  Harmun.  Eng. 
Germany : 

America  and  Germany  aa  Competitors— II.,  !,.  J.  JlEigce, 


Godfrey  LasblDgton;  II.,  The  Jesuit  Vh 

beare:i;L,ThBeinaotthe"--" '     ' 

Drnnkani,  Eilmiuatluu  of  the, 

Dueling.  Rise  and  Pall  of.  T.  A.  Cnok.  Cass. 
Dwlght.  John  8..  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mub. 


Dreyfus  Affair;  I..  M.  de  Beaurepaire  and  M.  Dnpuy,  Sir 

Godfrey  Loshlugton;  II.,  Tiie  Jesuit  View,  F.  C.  Cony- 

i:l..  The  Bins  of  the  Sj  udlcato,  L.  J.  Maxse,  NatH. 


Fourteenth  German  Army  Corps,  1898,  A.  E.  Turni 
GermanArmyandltsOrganlzation.l^e,  L.  Mead, 
Industrial  boom  In  Germany,  C.  H.  Palmer.  JF. 
Old-Age  Insurance  in  Germany,  L^isH. 


i...lfC. 


al  of   the  German  Banking  Law,  W.  C.  Drcher. 

BankL. 

;SM, 


Educational  Value  of  Bird  Study,  F.  M,  Chapman,  EdR, 
Elocution  In  High  Schools,  Laura  E,  Aldrlth.  Worn. 
Experiment  wlQi  the  .Sneld,  J.  B.  Nelson,  School. 
FraudulentDiplomaaand  State  8apervlslon,H,  W.Rogers, 

EdK. 
French  System  of  Education,  A.  T.  Smith.  School. 
Fundamental  Trinity  of  the  Public  Schools,  8.  E.  Johnson, 

Ed.   • 
High-School  Principal,  The,  J.  Tetlow,  EdR, 
Music  In  the  Primary  Department,  Wern. 
Physical  Education  In  sSiools,  Black. 
Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 

SM-'ondary  Schools,  School. 
Recent  School  Leglelatlon  tor  Cities,  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Dial, 


»l  School  Problem.,J._pgdeii^Ed.  ^ 

Mi  g 

EdR. 

Science  In  Education,  Sir  A,  Gelkie.  APS. 
"  *  jntiQc  Versus  Poetic  Study  of  Educatioi 


to.  W.  a.  AUertoD, 


Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology- II.,  W.  James,  Atlant. 

Vacation  Schools,  C.  M.  Rohlnson,  EdR. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  H.  C.  Minton,  PQ,  January. 
Egypt,  Chlld-Ufe  In  Ancient,  J.  Wclhi,  Sund. 
Egypt,  English  In,  D.  Mills,  SelfC. 
Egypt,  Sketches  In.  C.  U.  Gibson,  McCl  i  PMM. 
Electrical  Farm,  An,  G.  E.  Walsh,  NEng. 
Electric  Installation,  Romo-Tlvoll,  A.  O.  Dohaky.CasH. 
Electricity  at  the  Paris  ExpoBition,  G.  Dary,  Eng.  „ 

Electric  Railways.  Power  and  Equipment  of.H.  H.  Hmit 
andC.K.  Stearns,  JABS,  January.  _         _ 

Eliot,  President,  as  an  Educational  Reformer,  W.  DeW, 

Hyde,  Atlact. 
Emerson.  Poems  of~II..  C.  Malloy.  CAge. 
EncvcloptBdlsts.  The,  L.  L6v}-Bruhl  OC. 


Great  Britain's  Lawmakers,  P.  Aiden.  Out. 
Growth  of  Monopoly  in  British  Industry,  U.  W.  Mac 


,aU>r  Conditions 

-liquor  Intei'CBts  In  Eiigllsl,  i-olltlcs.  E.  Porrltt.  Chaut. 
(pen  Doora  Wanted  tor  Trade,  R.  Ewen.  West, 
■rice  of  the  Funds  and  Government  Purchases.  BankL. 
■rogress  of  Anglo-French  Negotiations,  Fort, 
lecrults,  E.  J.  Hardy,  Cham. 

tatardation  of  the  Navy  hy  the  Engineers'  Strike,  A. 
Kurd,  NIrieC. 
United  Irishmen  in  the  British  Fleet,  H.  W.  Wilson,  M 
■  Jniverslly  for  the  People,  A.  J.  C.  Collins.  NincC. 
Vaeciuatron  Act  of  1886,  Mrs.  Henry  Pawcttt,  Conteni. 
Gunpowder  In  Warfare,  F.  L.  Oswald,  NAR. 
Hanna.  Marcus  A.,  L^alature  That  Elected,  J.  T.  Keni 
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Horticulture  In  Mexico.  L.  N.  Stuart,  lA. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  Reminiscences  of-  IV.,  Atlant. 

Hull  House,  Chicago.  Alzina  P.  Stevens,  SelfC. 

Humor,  Sense  of,  Edith  Slater  and  Frances  H.  Freshfleld, 
('orn. 

Immigration,  Menace  nf,  Gunt. 

ImperialiKm.  J.  L.  Walton.  Coutem :  O.  Hall,  Lipp. 

India.  British  Rule  in,  J.  P.  Jones,  NAR. 

India,  How  Gods  Are  Made  in,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  NW. 

Indian,  North  American,  of  To-day,  G.  H.  Grinnell,  Cos. 

India,  Notes  on.  Prince  Karageorgevitch^RParis,  February  15. 

India,  Press-(iang  in,  USM. 

Indian  (East)  Prince,  At  the  Court  of  an,  R.  D.  Mai^kenzie, 
Cent. 

India,  South,  Famine  Relief  in,  W.  II.  Campbell,  West. 

Infants  and  Deaf  Mutes,  ( Jt-neral  Ideas  of.  T.  Rilx)t,  OC. 

Ingelow,  J<>an,  Malx'l  ('.  Rirchcnough,  Fort. 

Insane,  Atter-Care  of  the,  H.  R.  Stedman.  Cliar. 

International  Sympathy,  E.  D.  Wartield,  Ed. 

Invention,  Effect  of,  Upon  Labor  and  Morals,  E.  C.  Williams, 
C'haut. 

Irish  ('atholic  University  Question,  E.  J.  Dillon,  Contem; 
S.  F.  Smith,  M(»nth. 

Irrigation  Problems  of  Northern  Wyoming,  H.  M.  Chitten- 
den, I  A. 

Israelitish  Sojourn  in  Egypt,  W.  W.  Moore,  PQ,  January. 

Japanese  History,  Marquis  de  la  Mazelifere,  RParis,  March  1. 

Japanese  ImT)erKonality,  E.  W.  C-lement,  MisR. 

Japan,  Social  Life  in— III.,  E.  Tissot,  HU. 

Jena,  Before  and  After,  Vicomto  de  Reiset,  RParis,  Febru- 
ary 15. 

Jewels  Ancient  and  Modern— 11.,  Effle  B.  Clarke,  AJ. 

Jewish  Immigrant,  The,  J.  A.  Dvche,  Contem. 

Jews,  Russian  Mme.  H.J.  Phalippou,  RSoc,  February. 

Jew,  World's  Indebtedness  to  the,  G.  C.  Lorimer,  CAge. 

Journalism,  By-Ways  of,  M.  MacDonagh,  Corn. 

Kaiser  in  Palestine,  F.  Greenwood,  PMM. 

Kant's  Theory  of  the  A  Priori  Forms  of  Sense— II.,  J.  G. 
Schurman,  Phil. 

Koely,  John  W.,  King  of  INIagicians,  G.  Wallon,  RRP, 
March  1. 

Kindergarten  Association,  Pittsburg,  Elizal)eth  B.  O'Neil, 
Kind. 

Kindergarten  Child,  The,  After  the  Kindergarten,  Marion 
H.  Carter,  Atlant. 

Kindergarten  Work  in  Now  York  City,  Mina  B.  Colburn, 
Kind. 

Kipling,  Rudyartl,  A.  Bosdari,  NA,  February  1 ;  A.  Che/- 
rlllon,  RParis,  March  1. 

Kipling's  Suppressed  Works,  L.  S.  Livincston,  Bkman. 

Kipling,  Stevenson,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism,  E.  H. 
Mullin,  BB. 

Kipling's  Verso-People.  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 

Kltton,  Frederic  G.,  Author  and  Artist,  A.  H.  Garland,  BB. 

Kropotkin,  P.,  Autobiography  of— VI.,  Atlant. 

Labor  Laws  In  the  United  States.  Gunt. 

Land  and  Laborers,  Earl  Carrington,  NineC. 

Language,  International,  E.  Navillc,  BU. 

Lao  tszo  and  His  System,  G.  H.  Trever,  MRNY. 

Legislation  in  18tfB,  Political  and  Municipal,  E.  D.  Durand, 
Annals. 

Life  Insurance  in  Relation  to  Military  and  Naval  Risks, 
USM. 

Life,  Notes  About,  A.  Daudct.  RParis,  March  1. 

Life  on  Other  Worlds,  D.  T.  MacDougal,  Forum. 

Lighting  for  Public  Institutions,  C.  Lambert,  San. 

Lincoln^s  Method  of  Dealing  with  Men,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 

Liquor  Interests  in  English  Politics,  E.  Porritt.  Chaut. 

Literature  of  the  Middle  Western  United  States,  J.  Brig- 
ham,  AMRR. 

Literature,  The  Vital  Touch  in,  J.  Burroughs,  Atlant. 

Literary  Influence  of  Mediaeval  Zoology,  O.  Kuhns*  PL. 

Literary  Standards,  R.  W.  Conant,  Dial,  March  1. 

Literary  Style,  Cultivation  of,  T.  J.  Allen,  SelfC. 

Lithography,  Modern  German— I.,  Greiner  and  Some  Dres- 
den Artists,  H.  W.  Singer,  IntS,  February. 

Locks  and  Keys,  Old,  II.  A.  Ilcaton,  LeisH. 

London,  Port  of— V.,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LoisH. 

Lourdes,  A  Visit  to.  May  Crommelln,  LeisH. 

Machine-Shop  Management— III.,  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  Eng. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  as  a  Prophet  of  Joy,  R.  Hovey, 
Bkman. 

Making-Up,  Art  of,  Wern, 

»*Mallory  Report,"  E.  H.  Baldwin,  NatM. 

Manchester,  England,  E.  A.  Davies,  Chaut. 

Manufacturing,  Machine-Tool  Depreciation  in,  H.  M.  Norria, 
Eng. 

March  Weather,  In,  E.  Ingersoll,  Out. 

Marino  Engineering,  Outlook  in,  G.  W.  Melville,  CasM. 

Marriage,  American  GirPs  Chances  of,  D.  R.  McAnally, 
LHJ. 

Maryland.  The  Spirit  of.  Before  Lexington,  Lilian  Giffen, 
AMonM. 

Mason,  W.,  Seventieth  Birthday  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mas. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  W.  G.  Blaikie,  Horn. 

Materialism,  Idealist's  Prescripiion  for,  J.  J.Tigert,  MRNT. 


Melrose  Abbey,  D.  Y.  Camenm,  Art. 
Mendicitv  as  a  Fine  Art,  F.  J.  Ziegler,  Lipp. 
Menelik  Myth,  Vicomte  de  Poncins,  NineQ. 
Mi<;hilimackinac,  C.  O.  Ermatinger,  Can. 
Mickiewicz  in  Switzerland,  L.  Leger,  BU. 
Mind-Rea<iing,  Scientific,  E.  W.  Robert*,  Coa. 
Mining,  Ancient,  J.  A.  Church.  CasM. 
^lisogamy  and  Its  Causes,  R.  Mulckow,  (!hAUt. 
Missionary   Progress.    True   Method  of,    W.    F.    Oldham, 

MRN\\ 
Missions  :  North  China  College,  H.  Kingman.  MisH. 
Missiims:  Some  Features  of  the  History  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  T.  A.  Gurney,  MisR. 
Mohammed— The  Building  of  an  Empire— II.,  J.  B.  Walker, 

Cos. 
Monetary  S>stem,  Needed  Reforms  in  Our,  W.  D.  Bymun, 

Forum. 
Money,  Common  Sense  (m,  Gunt. 
Money,  Origins  of    II.,  C.  A.  Conant,  BankNY. 
Mont4igu,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy,  and  Mary  Astell,  Harriett 

Mcllquham,  West. 
Montreal,  Municipal  Reform  in.  Can. 
Mormonism,  Mrs.  B'rank  Leslie,  FrL. 
Mtn-monism  in  Missouri,  W.  F.  Switzler,  Mid. 
Morocco,  South,  A  Ride  in,  F.  W.  Wynn,  Mac. 
Mount  Vernon,  Final  Restoration  of,  L.  I.  Parks,  Dem. 
Musical  Festival  in  Boston,  18722.  L.  L.  Holden,  LtiJ. 
Music  in  Relation  to  the  Spiritual,  D.  Batchellor,  CAge. 
•'  Music,  Invasion  of  Vulgarity  in,"  T.  F.  Delaney,  Mus. 
Municipal  Government,  Borough  System  in,  E.  Kelly,  ^omm. 
Municipal  Reform  in  Montreal,  Can. 
Municipal  Socialism,  Gunt. 

Napoleon,  Concerning  the  Sanity  of,  E.  P.  Powell,  CAge. 
Napoleon  III.  in  Italy,  G.  Rothan,  RDM.,  February  1ft. 
National  Guard,  Reorganization  of  the,  F.  B.  Coudert,  Jr., 

JMSL 
Nature's  Workshop,  In— II.,  G.  APen,  Str. 
Naval  Engineering,  Experience  in,  G.  W.  Melville,  Eng. 
Naval  Recruiting,  Evolution  of.  USM. 
Navy :  Problem  of  Battleship  Design,  E.  H.  Mullin.  CmH. 
Navy,  United  States,  Future  of  the,  H.  0.  Taylor,  Fomzn. 
Necessity  and  Res)Mmsibility,  A.  Sutherland,  NAR. 
Negro,  The,  and  African  Colonization,  O.  F.  Cook^orom. 
Nelson,  ( 'aracciolo  and  the  Neapolitan  Republic,  F.  ViUarl* 

NA,  February  15. 
Newfoundland  Question,  P.  FauchiUe,  RDM,  Febmary  U. 
New  Orleans,  Social  Life  in,  H.  Hallmark,  LuJ. 
New  York's  Foreign  Quarters,  E.  L.  Earle,  CathW. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Its  Members,  Ghanu 
Nicaragua  Canal,  W.  H.  Hunter,  Eng ;  E.  A.  Fletcher,  FrL. 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  A.  Shortt, 

CJan. 
Nordrach  Cure  Practicable  in  England,  J.  A.  Gibson, NineC. 
Norwich  University,  N.  L.  Sheldon,  NEug. 
Novel,  Modern  French,  The  Married  Woman  and  Adultery 

in  the,  G.  Pellissier,  RRP,  February  15. 
Old-Age  Pensions  Made  Easy,  Fort. 
Opera  Tenor,  The  Italian,  H.  C.  Lahce,  NatM. 
Otis,  Eiwcll  Stephen,  W.  C.  Church,  AMRR. 
Ouseley,  Sir  Frederick  A.  (*ore,  A.  F.  Ferguson,  Sand. 
Oxford  Movement  and  Its  Leatlers,  S.  P.  Gadman,  IfRNY. 
Pacific;  Coast  Light  Service,  J.  M.  Baltimore,  Over. 
Palestine, Famous  FounUvins  of,  Mary  F.  Nixon J2!athW. 
Parallelism,  Allege<l  Proof  of,  D.M.  Solomons,  Fhil. 
"Parisianisms" -End-of-tlie-Century    Speech    F.    Lolife, 

RRP,  March  1.  • 

Passion  Play  in  Mexico,  H.  W.  Brown,  MisR. 
Paul,  Spiritual  Development  of,  G.  A.  Barton,  NW. 
Peace,  An  Address  on,  JVIgr.  Ireland,  RasN.  February  !• 
Peale.  Charles  Willson-lI„  A.  (;.  Peale,  AMonM. 
Peary.  Robert  ?".,  Arctic;  Cami)aign  of,  McCl. 
Penal  System  of  t^ilifornia,  C.  H.  Shinn,  APS. 
Pessimism  and  'lYag<^dv,  w.  Archer,  Fort. 
Philanthropist's  Legislative  Function,  The,  J.  Leo,  NBng. 
Philippines,  A  Republic  in  the,  W.  A.  Peffer,  NAR. 
Philippines,  Native  Population  of  the,  J.  C.  y  Mora,  AMRR. 
Philippines  V  What  Shall  We  Do  with  the,  C.  Denby,  IVnnim. 
Philippine  Types  and  Characteristics,  AMRR. 
Photography: 
After-Treatment,  L.  Hill,  PhoT. 
Carbon  Process    VI II..  P.  C.  Duchochois,  PhoT. 
Crystoleum  Process,  W.  E.  Henry,  PhoT. 
Floral  Photography,  J.  A.  Anderson,  PhoT. 
is  Photograpliy  Among  the  Fine  Arts ?— IL,  F.  KhnopA, 

MA. 


Photograph  in  War  and  Hygiene,  WPM. 
Pointers  on  Babies,  C.  F.  Jenkins,  PhoT. 


Printing,  Toning,  and  Fixing,  C.  T.  Sutton,  WPBL 
Spirit  I^iotographs,  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  PhoT. 
Physical  Science,  Recent  Progress  in,  L.  H.  Batoheldflr, 

Chaut. 
Planets :  Which  Ones  May  Possibly  be  Inhabited,  W.  Solm; 
Deut. 
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Plant  Morphology  and  PhyBloIogy.  E.  F.  amlch.  ANat, 
Playralr.  Sir  R.lambert,  RtmtnlBoenceB  ot-lll.,  Chair 
Poetry.  A  Propaaftnda  for,  F.  Qreenslet,  PL. 
Political  RemKlaeences,  8omB,  Q.  F,  Hoar.  Srrlb. 
PolUUsl  Eloquence,  E.  Faguot,  KDM,  March  1. 
Politics  as  n  Form  of  ClvllTVar.  F.  Smith.  APS. 
Politics.  Higher,  A  Wholesome  Stliiiniti«  i-.   A  lUni 
Poor,  The  ABed,  J.  Huttor,  NatR. 
Pope,  The.       •  ^-  .   ^   -v, 

"Fehruoijiu. 
Porto  Hlco,  Byways  in,  A.  Rhodes,  Otit. 
Porto  Rtco.  Condition  ot.  W.  H,  Ward,  AMRR. 
"Postal  Oniile,"  Between  the  Covers  ot  the,  Lora  S.  La 

Manve,  SeltC. 
Presbyterian  Bulwarks  ot  Liberty  and  Law,  H,  Johnson, 

PQ,  January. 
Privateers,  Bristol,  o(  the  ElBhtecnth  Century,  H.  B.  Nloho- 

letts,  VSM. 
Prometheus,  H.  M.  Selby,  NW. 

Pn>pheUc  Literature,  Growtli  of  the,  G.  B.  Gray.  NW. 
ProtestantUm,  Wltneas  ot,  to  the  Catholic  Truth,  H.  C. 

Corrance,  CathW. 
Bychology.  Talks  to  fe 

Punch."  A  Peep  Into-. _ „ 

Radicalism,  DeCecta  of  the  Oil),  W.  Clurke.  PSQ. 
Raalan.  Lord,  Traducera  of.  F.  A.  Maxae.  NatR. 
Railway  Poollns,  Opposition  to.  H.  T.  Kewi-omb.  NAR. 
Railway  Service,  Heroes  of  the,  C.  De  L.  Hine  and  G,  KobM, 

Cent. 
Railway  Surveys  in  India,  C.  H.  Croudace.  Eng. 
Rallffays.  Swiss,  Nations llzntlon  ot.  H.  Dietler,  Annals. 
Refuse.  City.  Utilization  of,  W.  F.  Morse,  San. 
Relief.  Outdoor.  P.  Almy.  Char. 
Religion  and  Modem  Culture,  A.  3ubntler,  NW. 
Religious  CruHade,  An  American,  W.  Barry,  NatR. 
Revenue,  National,  Sources  of,  ^'.  Dingle],  Jr..  NAR. 
Rof-Amadonr,  The  Black  Virgin  of,  B.  Waters.  WWM. 
Rodenbach.  Georges.  Camille  Mauclalr.  RRP.  Febmarr  IS. 
Rome.  A  Woman's  College  In,  C,  Gloda,  NA.  February  1. 
Rome.  German  Poets  on.^.  Kllnlsth.  DH,  HeftB. 
Rousseau.  Jean  Jacques.  W.  Emm.  West. 
Royer.Ci6mence.  Stetehol.  J.  Boy er.  APS. 
Rubbor-Qathering.  D.  O.  Kellogg.  SelfC. 
Russia,  Famine  In,  In  1888,  L.  Tolstoi.  RSoc  Febraary. 
Russia.  Industrial  Syndicates  In,  BTJ,  February. 
Russian  Diplomacy,  Katkot  and  the  Evolution  ot.  6.  Llwof, 

RRP,  February  IS. 
St.  John,  N.  B„  as  a  Winter  Port,  A.  M.  Beldlng,  Can, 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.  DH.  Heft«. 

Salisbury,  Marauess  of,  and  HatBeld  House.  Mary  S.  War- 
ren. Cass, 
Salisbury,  The  Marquis  of,  A.  H,  U.  Colquhoun,  Can. 
Salt,  Manofacture  of,  J.  R.  WatlilnB.  Str. 
Samoa.DH,Hett7;  J,  F,  Hoae-9oley.  Over. 

"   "---taottbo.LlcwelluP.ChurthlthO. 

......  _.„.._,.. ,8,  C.  Bnaej^ 

I.  Paul,VlneC^'' 

S^Fenc^nd^" '"i.'waVlon.  RRP,  February  IS, 

Science.  Recent,  P.  Kropotkin.  NineC. 

Scotland:  A  New  View  of  tbe  Gooil  Regent,  O.  Smealon, 

Sea,  Life  Under  the,  Eleanor  H.  Patterson,  APS. 

Servla,  New  Railways  In,  BTJ.  February. 

Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Dances,  H.  E.  Krehblel.  Wem. 

Sheridan,  Rlchard^rlnsley.  T.  B.  Reed.  Cos. 

Sheridan's  Sons.  W.  F,  Rae,  Temp. 

Sherman,  William  Tccumseb  :  His  Tour  of  Europe,  Cent. 

Shllllna.  Coin,  of  Massachusetta  Bay-ll.,  W.  G.  Sumner, 

Yaia  February. 
Ship, The,  HerSfcorv-V.,  W.  C.  Rossell,  PMM. 
Siam.EuropBansln.  F.Mury.  RRP.  February  IS andMarchl. 


Stevenson,  RIpllng.  and  Aivlo.Sazon   Imperialism.  E.  H. 


).  J.  F.  Crowell,  PRO. 


."oSi 


Sj'mphDny  Since  Beethoven,  t.  Welngartner,  Conttn 

Tampa,  Florida,  E.  R,  Hutchins.  Mid. 

Taxation  of  SeourlUes,  F.  W.  Taossig,  PSQ. 

Terrier,  The  Boston,  H.  W.  Huntington,  O, 

Textile  Industries  ot  the  United  States.  H.  G.  Kittredge, 

TeiUle  Patterns.  B.  F.  Strange,  IntS,  Fpl>ruary. 

Theater,  Baslnuss  of  a.  W.  J.  Henderson,  S<Tib, 

Theater,  Upbuilding  ot  the  N.  Hapgood,  Atlunt. 

TheoloKlcnlTenaencles,  Present,  J.H.W.Stucken  hen;.  Horn. 

Theolokr.  Recent  RecoDstmctions  of,  W.  Gladden.  Hom. 

T  cketScalpIng,  Bthlcsof,  Gont. 

T  Bsut,  J.  J.,  and  Els  Paintings  of  the  Lite  o(  Christ,  C.  Mot- 

fett.  McCl. 
TIsBOt's  Eihililtlon  In  Chicago,  C.  F.  Browne.  BP. 
Tolstoi,  A  Talk  With.  YM, 
Tolstoi.  Count,  at  Work,  C.  Johnston,  Arena. 
Torpedo-Boats,   Coast  Defense  A  gu  111  si,  J.  B.  llkhurdsou, 

JMP' 


!i,  NatR. 
V.TrBliT.NIneC. 


Transvaal.  A  Visit  to  the. 

Transvaal.  M^ 

IVevelyan,  SI. „.._ 

Trinity  College.  Dublin. 
Trusts,  Era  of,  Uuiit. 
Tnrenne  and  the  War  of  the  Fronde,  W.  O'C.  Morris,  USM. 
Underground  Railway  ot  Boston,  Jane  A.  Stuart,  Chant. 
UnltMlSlates : 
America  and  Germany  as  Competitors— II..  L.  J.  Magee, 


ind  the  United  States 

Our  Navy,"  '"  " 

-„  Our  Army  Dwtener 
Needed  Reforms  inO 

Our  Contomporary  Ancestors  in  the  Southern  Itlountalns. 

W.G.  Frost,  Altanl. 
Reorganization  of  the  National  Gnard,  F.  R.  Coudcrt,  Jr., 

JMSI. 
State  Troops  and  a  National  Reserve,  E.  E.  Britton.  JMSL 
UnitodStates  Revenue  Culler  Sendee,  J.  W.  Collins,  CasM. 
What  Is  the  Use  of  a  Regular  Army  ?  A.  H,  Russell.  JMSI. 
Why  the  Treaty  Was  Katlfled,  J.  C.  Spooner.  NatM. 
University.  A  National  American.  Carolyn  Halsleil.  Item. 
Value  and  Its  Measurement,  D,  I.  Green,  Yale,  February. 
Vatican  and  Quirlnal,  Wilfrid  Ward.  Fort. 
Veulllot,  IjOuIs,  Correspondence  ot,  G.  Dontrepont,  RGen, 
Vovey,  Wine  Festival  ot,  Kathleen  Schiesliiger.  WWM. 
Virginia,  The  Year  1819  in.  H,  K.  Bayne.  AMonM, 
W.TB,,  fiynamic  Law  of,  J.  B.  Clark,  Yale.  February. 

""-" "--       "'    -L,  Ellis,  Fori. 

Gent. 

WaiiareT bblique  Attack  in.  Y.  L. '  Hnldekdper  JMSI. 
War  with  Spain  - 

"-'•'-''— tlngi 

, — „..lngli. .-,  .  --- 

Capture  of  Maoila.F.V. 

Experiences  of  a  WarCeuowi.  u.  uuun.^^,  n<.»ii,v. 

Influence  of  the  War  on  Our  Public  Life.  L.  S.  Rowe. 
E^rum. 

InnerHlBloryof  Cervera'B  Sortie.  Sir  R.V.  Hamilton.  USM. 

Machine  Guns  In  the  Spanish- American  War.  J.  H.  Par- 
ker. USM. 

Our  War  with  Spaln-VI.,  B.  H.  Tltherlngton.  Mun. 

Rough  Rlders.Thn-III..  T.  Roosevelt.  Rorib. 

SanUago  Battlefield  as  It  la  T*day,  H.  H.  Lewis.  Mun. 

Sinking  of  the  "  Merrimac  "-IV..  R.  P,  Hobson,  Cent, 


kingol 
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Whitman,  Walt,  Portraits  of,  K.  M.  Bucko,  NEnj?. 
Wiflor'rt  Orijaii  Symphonies,  T.  (.'.  Whitnior,  Mu«. 
Willu'lmina,  QiKM.'n,  an<l  Women's  Woric  in  Ilolhmd,  S.  M. 

D'KnKolhronner,  FrL. 
Wisconsin,  Delh'S  of,  Milfml  McNeal,  Mid. 
Women,  Industrial  Position  of,  Priseilhi  E.  Moulder,  West. 
Women  in  tlie  Twentieth  Century,  S.  Prudhomme,  It  UP, 

Fehrujiry  15. 
Women  of  tne  RenaiHsancc,  E.  Muntz,  NouR,  Fel)ruary  1. 


W(M)d.  Oeneral,  at  Santiaicc  H.  H.  Lewis,  Fort;  McCL 
Wood- Work incc  Machinery,  J.  RIchardH,  Eng. 
W(»rkinj^  People,  America's— II.,  0.  B.  Spahr,  Out. 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  M.  F.  Taylor,  Yale,  Febru- 
ary. 
Writers  That  Arc  Quotable,  B.  Torrey,  Atlant. 
Wy(rlif  tlu?  Prophet  of  Protestantism,  J.  F.  Uurat,  MRNY. 
Yacht.  The  Type  of,  A.  J.  Kenealy,  O. 
Yangehow,  Sack  of,  In  1(W4,  NIneO. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the   Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leadint;  reviews  an)  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imixirtant  articles  in  the  other  magasines.] 


AIIU. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


Americran  Iliatorical  Review, 

-  .  I  . 
American     Journal    of     Soci- 

olo^TjV,  (Jhica^r(^. 
Ameru'an    .Journal    of     Tlie- 

olojcy,  Chicajjo. 
American     Law    Review,    St. 

liouis. 
AMonM.Aniericjin  Monthly  Maj^aziue, 

Wasliintjton,  I).  (\ 
AMRR.  American  Montlily  Review  of 

Reviews,  N.  Y. 
AXat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
Annals.  Annals  of  tiie  American  Acad 

emv  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 

l>liila. 
Aiipleton's    Popular    Science 

Montlily,  N.  Y. 
Architeitural  Record,  N.  Y. 
Arena,  Boston. 
Art  Anmteur,  N.  Y. 
Art  Interchanjjje,  X.  Y. 
Art  .lournal,  London. 
Artist,  London. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 
Badminton,  London. 

'  m. 


APS. 

ARe(^ 

Arena. 

A  A. 

AL 

AJ. 

Art. 

A  tlant. 

Bad. 

Bankli.   Bankers'  MiiKazine,  Lond( 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib. 

BSac. 

BU. 


Black. 

BTJ. 

BB. 

Bkman. 

BP. 

Can. 

CasM. 

(^a«M. 

Oath. 

C'ent. 

Cham. 

Char. 

(.^haut. 

CAge. 


Biblical  World,  (Miica^o. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Biblioth&quu  Unlverselle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In    the  great   towns   of   the  United 

City        States  there  has  been  of  late  much  to 

Qovernment.  g^^j^  ^^^  ^^  observe.     The  path  of 

municipal  progress  in  America  is  not  w.lthoiit  its 
impediments  and  difaculties  ;  but  progress,  never- 
theless, is  real  and  striking,  as  of  course  it  must 
be  if  the  nation  is  to  keep  its  place  in  the  van. 
Our  cities  are  so  large  and  have  become  so  im- 
portant relatively  to  the  States  in  which  they  are 
situated  that  to  abandon  them  to  bad  govern- 
ment and  evil  social  conditions  would  be  to  poison 
the  whole  life,  public  and  private,  of  our  com- 
monwealths and  our  republic*^  Henceforth,  there- 
fore, it  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  in  America  are 
successful  in  tasks  of  government  and  social  or- 
ganization except  for  failure  to  manage  our  cities 
well.  The  time  has  arrived  when  an  exception 
of  such  magnitude  would  overthrow  the  general! 
rule.  Henceforth  the  government  of  our  cities! 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  typical  and  representa- * 
tive  matter  ;  and  if  our  democracies  fail  in  the 
proper  ordering  of  nmnicipal  life,  they  will  not 
be  adjudged  successful  in  anything  else. 


Boston 
and 


For  some  years  past  it  would  seem 
that  Boston  has,   among  our  larger 
Mayor  Quincy.   ^|^.^,g^   furnislied    the    country   with 

the  best  example  of  modern  knowledge  and 
ability  applied  to  the  conduct  and  development 
of  the  corporate  life  of  a  metropolitan  city. 
Mayor  Josiah  Quincy  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful, and  nas  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foremost  practical  expert  in  the  science  and 
art  of  municipal  administration  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  His  second  term  of  office  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  present  year.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  will  refuse  to  be  a  candidate  for 
another  terra.  The  people  of  Boston  ought  to 
overrule  that  decision,  for  Mr.  Quincy  has  begun 
a  good  many  useful  and  practical  innovations, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  protect 
and  further  develop  until  they  are  secure  beyond 
all  possible   danger.       Many  other  thing.s   tliat 


Boston  has  done  under  Mayor  Quincy's  auspices 
have  been  more  showy,  but  none  in  the  end  will 
have  been  proved  more  .creditable  and  valuable 
than  the  establishment  of  the  first  real  bureau  of 
municipal  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  European  cities  find  such  bureaus  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable  to  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration.  We  publish  elsewhere  a 
very  interesting  sketcli  of  Mayor  Quincy  and 
his  municipal  work,  from  the  pen  of  an  ap- 
preciative observer. 


***  -^ 


_.    o        I^  Boston  has  set  the  best  example  i. 

The  San  .  ...  ^-       - 

FrancUco  among  our  larger  cities  m  steady  # 
/nnovationa.  practical  work  along  the  lines  of  mod-..- 
ern  municipal  progress,  San  Francisco,  on  the-, 
other  side  of  our  continental  republic,  has  gone 
furthest  and  ventured  most  notably  in  adopting 
radical  innovations  in  the  plan  of  municipal  or- 
ganization. Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  we  have  explained  the  general  nature  of 
the  new  San  Francisco  charter  which,  after  many 
years  of  discussion,  has  been  ratified  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Legislature.  It  exhibits  a  refreshing  freedom 
from  the  useless  and  pernicious  old  system  of 
*' checks  and  balances"  that  has  made  the  typi-  . 
cal  American  city  charter  the  very  worst  in  the 
whole  world.  The  most  striking  thing,  however, 
in  the  new  San  Francisco  arrangement  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  themselves  have 
reserved  the  opportunity  to  get  directly  at  im- 
portant questions,  such  as  the  extension  or  dim- 
inution of  the  range  of  public  functions,  and 
particularly  such  as  the  granting  of  franchises 
and  privileges  to  private  corporations.  This 
charter  not  only  provides  for  what  is  called  the 
**  referendum  " — that  is  to  say,  for  the  referring 
of  questions  of  popular  interest  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  for  acceptance  or  rejection — but  it 
also  provides  for  what  is  known  as  the  *' initia- 
tive," a  method  by  which  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  voters  may  of  their  own  accord,  by  si|a:ning  a 
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petition,  oause  a  given  subject  to  bo  referred  for 
decision  to  the  popular  vote,  such  decision  to  be 
final,  without  the  indorsement  of  the  citv  council 
or  mayor.  Some  of  the  '*wise  men  of  the 
East"  will  shake  their  lieads  grav(ily  and  tell  us 
that  they  disapprove  of  all  this.  ()n(j  or  two 
newspaptM's,  i)articularly,  se(?m  to  exist  for  tlio 
purpose  in  part  of  sneering  at  all  such  proposi- 
tions. Hut  sneers  hurt  no])ody,  and  the  men 
that  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit  are  usually 
Incapable  of  learning  about  anything  that  has 
happened  within  their  own  lifetime.  People 
who  are  really  wise  will  be  delighted  that  San 
Francisco  has  decided  to  try  these  exj)eriments 
of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  because  it 
will  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  look  on  and  to 
take  note  of  the  way  those  new  methods  of  gov- 
ernment will  in  a  big  town  work.  If  they  work 
well,  the  wis(jacres  and  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  scornful  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  adopt  those  same  methods  in  many  another 
American  city.     The  people  arg  ready  to  learn. 

r^    ^..,        Nobody   could    say    in    advance,    of 

Conditions  •'   ,  ,        •'....  i     ^i 

in  course,    how   thci   initiative   and    the 

Chicago,  referendum  would  work  in  Chicago, 
for  example  ;  but  in  view  of  the  sort  of  (jxperi- 
ence  that  Chicago  lias  had  with  city  councils  and 
State  Legislatures  during  much  of  the  time  with- 
in the  past  ten  years,  there  are  plenty  of  men  in 
that  city  who  would  welcome  the  chance  to  secure 
direct  action  of  the  jxiople  upon  almost  every 
question  of  considerable  importance.  Jt  has  not 
proved  difficult  in  times  ])ast  for  corporations 
having  millions  upon  millions  to  gain  by  securing 
the  favor  of  the  municipal  authoriti(»s,  to  g(?t  ab- 
solute control  of  tlie  board  of  aldt^rmtm.  Last 
year  certain  notorious  measures,  which  would 
have  extended  for  half  a  century  a  series  of 
monopoly  transit  franchises  worth  *100,000,00(), 
had  secunMJ  the  board  of  aldermen  in  the  face 
of  the  most  tremendous  public  opposition.  Noth- 
ing saved  Chicago  but  the  interposition  of  the 
veto  power  of  Mayor  Carter  II.  Harrison.  It  is 
not  for  men  at  a  distance  to  say  that  Chicago  al- 
dermen were  bought  by  the  street- railroad  mag- 
nates as  if  they  had  been  so  many  cattle — form(»n 
at  a  distance  si^jak  only  ])y  hearsay.  Hut  cer- 
tainly it  is  true  that  no  one  in  Chicago  has  any 
other  opinion  of  the  rec<»nt  board  of  ahlermen  ex- 
cept that  its  attitude  was  due  wholly  and  solely 
to  bribery.  If  the  extension  of  those  franchises 
had  Ixjen  impossible  without  reference  to  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  of  Chicago — as  henceforth  all 
such  matters  will  be  referred  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco — the  situation  would  have  lM.»en  very 
different ;  for  even  the  ricliest  of  our  trolley  trac- 
tion magnates  could  scarcely  ho\m  to  buy  up  a 


majority  of  400,000  voters,  even  with  so  hetero- 
geneous a  population  as  that  of  Chicago  and  with 
so  huge  a  mass  of  non- English- speaking  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  other  foreign  laborers.  It  is 
indeed  (piite  possible  that  scores  of  thousands  of 
voters  should  be  bribed.  Hut  under  the  existing 
ballot  system,  while  not  impossible,  it  is  never- 
theless comparatively  difficult  to  manage  these 
wholesale  transactions  in  votes. 

The  The  best  the  people  of  C.-liicago  could 

Re-election  ^]^^  ^^^  show  their  opinion  of  the 
Mayor  Harrison,  franchise  question  was  to  reelect  tlie 
man  who  had  put  his  veto  in  the  way  of  the  so- 
called  Allen  bills,  and  saved  to  a  generation  yet 
unborn  the  right  of  control  over  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  a  UK^tropolis  that  will  probably 
have,  within  fifty  years,  not  2,000,000,  but 
5,000,000  or  (5,000,000  people.  Whatever  the 
facts  may  be,  it  was  the  opinion  in  Chicago  that 
if  Carter  Harrison  had  gone  the  way  of  the 
majority  of  the  council,  he  might  suddenly  have 
found  himself  a  man  of  mucli  wealth.  In  any 
case,  the  people  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
elect him.  The  liepublican  oi)position  to  Mr. 
Harrison  dwelt  almost  entirely  upon  questions 
connected  with  the  police  administration.  ITiey 
charged  great  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  gambling  and  disorderly  houses,  and 
declared  that  Chicago  was  running  in  a  scandal- 
ously wide-open  fashion.  This  indeed  may  have 
been  largely  true.  Yet  a  majority  of  the  stanch- 
est  Rejmblican  newsi)apers  in  Chicago  l>elieyed 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  Mr.  Harrison 
was  entitled  to  another  term.  It  was  a  conspica- 
ous  fact  that  capitalists  who  haii  endeavored  to 
filch  away  the  p(;ople's  valuable  assets  in  the  form 
of  fifty-year  franchises  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  Hepublican  candidate,  Mr.  Zina  R.  Carter. 
This  does  not  of  necessity  prove  anything  against 
Mr.  Carter,  who  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
(excellent  standing  an<l  reputation.  The  people, 
however,  had  the  imi)ression  that  they  could 
make  no  mistake  in  supporting  the  man  that  the 
street- rail  road  magnates  were  opposing.  They 
loved  Carter  Harrison  for  the  enemies  he  had 
made.  The  election  came  on  April  4.  Mr. 
Harris(m  received  M!),()()0  votes.  Carter  107,000, 
and  the  third  candidat(»,  ex-Governor  Altgeld, 
receiv(Ml  4 (),()()().  It  had  been  supposed  earlier 
in  the  camj)aign  that  the  division  of  the  Demo- 
crats into  two  licrcely  rival  factions,  the  one  sup- 
porting Mayor  Harrison  and  the  other  supporting 
Mr.  Altgeld,  would  almost  surely  result  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cart<M*.  (iovernor  Altgeld  was 
regarded  as  representing  in  the  campaign  the 
more  advanced  princi])1es  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic platform   of    189G,  and   particularly  the 
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doctrine  of  municipal  ovraersliip  and  direct 
operation  of  public  works  as  regards  the  city  of 
Chicago.  If  Mr.  Harrison  had  not  been  running, 
Mr.  Altgeld  would  probably  have  been  elected 
over  the  Republican  candidate  by  a  large  majority. 
But  wiiereas  many  citizena  regarded  the  Altgeld 
position  as  rather  extreme  and  doclrinaire,  they 
were  willing  to  vote  for  Harrison  With  ita 
olwtric-lighting  plant  foi  the  illitinination  of  tho 
siri'ets,  Chicago  is  already  engaged  m  a  very 
large  enterprise  of  direct  municipal  ownership 
and  operation.  It  would  bo  a  marielously  in- 
teresting experiment  if,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
street- railroad  francliists  a  few  ytars  hence,  tlie 
Chicagoana  should  decide  not  to  grant  extensions 
on  any  terms,  but  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
purchase  the  trackage  and  permanent  improve- 
utents  at  their  actual  value,  and  tlieri  lease  tho 
roads  thus  owned  as  municipal  property  to 
operating  compauiits  for  pei-iods  not  longer  than 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Such  an  agreement  ought 
to  be  extremely  lucrative  to  the  city,  and  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  disastrous.  It  would  be  a 
poor  public  financier  indeed  who  could  not,  by 
such  a  leasing  system,  pay  more  money  into  the 
municipal  treasury  tlian  by  any  scheme  of  fran- 
chise-granting that  could  ever  be  put  into  effect. 

Some  Nottt  The  Altgeld  movement  in  the  Chi- 
"chi'saga      '^^^^  election  had  some  characteristics 

Catapaien.  til  at  suggested  tlie  Henry  George 
movement  in  the  last  New  York  City  municipal 
campaign.  Mr.  George's  movement  was  in  reality 
intended  to  affect  tbe  national  ratlier  tlian  the 
local  political  situation.  In  like  manner  the  Alt- 
geld movement  represented  a  protest  against  the 
supposed  underatanding  between  Carter  Harrison 
and  Ricliard  Croker  with  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  Democratic  organization 
next  year.  Ttie  Altgeld  programme,  tlierefore, 
coupled  "  Municipal  Ownership  and  the  Chicago 
Platform  "  togetlier.  Carter  Ilarrison's  platform 
had  avowedly  devoted  itself  to  local  issues  only. 
Mr.  Altgeld's  meetings  were  t!ie  most  enthusi- 
astic of  any  tliat  were  held  in  the  city.  It  is 
significant  of  tbe  new  independence  of  tlie  voters 
that  almost  50,000  of  tliem  broke  away  from 
the  regular  Democratic  ranks  to  support  the 
independent  Democratic  ticket.  It  is  equally 
signilicant  tliat  Republicans  to  the  estimated 
number  of  40.000  supported  Carter  Harrison 
in  preference  to  Mr.  ('artor,  tlio  Republican 
candidate.  Of  the  nine  English  dailies,  the 
Times-JIerahl,  Jitcord,  I'lml,  Xrir.t,  and  Democrat 
supported  Harrison.  Tlie  Inter- Ocean  and  I'rib- 
vne  were  for  Carter,  and  the  Hcpubbcan  Journal 
ftnd  Democratic  Clironide  did  not  take  pro- 
nounced sides.     Tbe  Altgeld  movement  had  no 


daily  paper  behind  it,  but  issued  a  weekly  called 

the  Afunicijjiil  Ownership  Bulletin,  A  corre- 
spondent writing  us  from  Chicago  remarks, 
apropos  of  the  newspaper  situation,  that  this 
year,  with  an  immense  newspaper  support, 
Mr.  Harrison  polled  8,000  less  than  a  majority 
of  all  the  voles  ;  while  two  years  ago,  with  every 
daily  in  the  city  against  him  with  one  minor  ex- 
ception, he  rolled  up  a  clear  majority  over  all 
competitors.    Our  correspondent  further  remai'ks 


MArOIt  OARTBR  H.  HARRIBOS,  Or  HBKUtO. 

that  the  campaign  disclosed  three  interesting  re- 
sults— namely:  {II  the  growth  of  independence 
and  of  attention  to  local  issues;  (2)  the  domi- 
nance of  the  street- railroad  issue  ;  and  (3)  the 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  munici]  al  owne 
ship.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  \  tes  ca.t 
were  against  the  Republican  candidate  an  1  o 
correspondent  regards  this  as  largely  d  c  to  tl  e 
belief  that  he,  more  than  any  of  the  otl  e  s  p 
resented  the  interests  of  tho  street-rail  al  co 
porations.  Our  correspondent  holds  tl  at  n  all 
probability  any  practical  proposition  for  n  ]  al 
ownership  and  operation  of  tho  street  a  I  a  is 
would  to-day  be  approved  by  a  popula  ote  n 
Chicago.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wJiat  position 
Mr.  Harrison  will  take  henceforth  in  view  of  this 
remarkable  change  that  has  come  over  the  Chicago 
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community.  Finally,  oar  ciirrfKponilwit  makia 
llm  folUiwiiip  cxtrenu'ly  iHturusliiifr  n'liiBrku  uimii 
aiiotlit-r  very  iiii[Hir[wit  v'ihsc  hI  ilic  ■.■liU'titm — 
iiam.'ly.    tlie    cliuiw    uf    ii.i'iiilivi-s    of    tliu    city 


u-il  : 


i-iinl  kIidiiUI  b 


ilili'il  nlioi 


tlic  II 


1'  city  ciiuucll, 


I  ill  11  n 


HKHiii  c 


siilijfct  lie  iiiit.i>rMUi-h  Willi!  ilitfmtC.  The 
iitifoniiiiate  tciidi-ncy  to  coDcentnite 
itiiiri]>til  cHiniiniKii  ui>uu  ItH  conxpltv 
iiiv— uiiiiitly,  Hie  t.-l('Ctitin  <it  a  uiayor— wnit 
i]it«r-1)iiliiiii.til  tliin  xpriiiit  by  tliv  Miiiitcl[ml 
Viit«r'n  lA-mciiK.  IteKliiiiliiK  "llh  Hie ciiiti|>aiKi)  o(  XWtl, 
tliU  hiiK>i»  !■"»'  '>y  HvnrcliiiiK  iuiiiiirlcH  [ntd>  tliu  r<n»)r<lH 
i>r  diiiiliilatiii  I»r  III  nil  I  until  in  niid  by  illHcrimiiintiiitc  fu- 
iliirxprnMitH  of  Hniit'HHfiil  iiiDiihiiHw,  earrieiluii  aatoady 
and  clTertlVfi-ITort  In  ubniiKu  the  churHctvr  of  tbe  city 
■■oiiticil.  The  rmiilt  liiui  bi^u  that  by  icriKliial  fncreaxe 
the  "  liiiiii-Hl  iiiliiiiHl4-,"hi  a  bixly  nf  Mixty-eJKht  nii-mlM-TX 
linx  icniwn  fnim  Vi  prior  to  IMKI  to  -111  iit  prtwvnt; 
iiiul  ilif  llrHtfriiitHofthiN  aw  '■himcrit  ninj.irity"  hii« 
liei'ii  rcallxitl  in  thti  iimi-iHirtiHaiiuritiiiiixiitiiiii  of  tlie 
('i>iiiimIcoiiinilt(iH-)^'wllhiibi]ityaiuliiw.-<'ii<li-[ii'yforthe 
llrst  lliiif  111  iiiiiuy  yi'firH  In  tlw  iiMi-eiiili'iiry.  Tliu  ciiin- 
imiKii  itiiirkK  a  iIjkI  liict.  iiilviuici^  Hti'|i  in  ii  hIow  but  rvai 


II  liK-al  K 


I  It'll  1. 


^    Tl.is  manor  nf  tlio  luakL'-uii  of  Uw. 

magar  ant  .j    .  ft  .  -     11     '  \       .  '. 

*""'""''''■  citifH,  i.f  <iuili!  iw  'iiiiich  imiKirtumv 
as  tho  olccliiui  of  tlm  mayor.  And  if  our 
oliscrvatiuii  coiiiita  fur  anything,  it  in  to  tlm 
cffi'ot  that  till!  rutnarkal'lii  dcvuloiiniont  of  in- 
(lojiL-nili-nt  vutinj;  ill  iniiiiiciiial  oloctiima  ami  uf 
j^-niiinu  local  intiirust  in  municipal  iifTairH  aru 
reHulting  almost  ovftrywliimi  in  tho  country  in 
liif  solt.t-tion  of  Htrongor  anil  lH>ititr  ahloniianic 
Iioilicst  than  ono  was  accustom iid  to  liiid  a.  fow 
yi-ai'H  ajro.  Tho  proM^nt  aituatioii  in  Minneapolis 
afTorilH  an  inxtaiiiM!  worth  citin>;.  Tlio  mayor 
who  took  Ilia  suat  al  this  b<!p;iniiinp;  of  the  pros. 
ont  year  in  Mr.  Jamus  liray,  a  young  TVmocrat 
and  well-known  ni'wsiwpcr  man,  a  uroiluatu  of 
tho  rnivi-rsity  of  Minni'sota  and  a  liclii^vor  in 
straightforward  and  progruMsivo  mi'thoils.  The 
\»oy\v.  of  Minnt;apolin  at  their  last  eli'ction  failed 
to  approvo  ami  adopt  a  new  eliartiu-  tliat  ]ia<l 
bt'cn  nimfully  and  eomx^iimtiously  drawn  liy  a 
cliarti-r  I'oniinission.  They  wero  indi'jH'ndcnt 
enough,  howiivttr,  to  eli'ct  an  unuMiially  alilu 
council,  in  which  a  (-onsiderahle  majority  of  Ito- 
pulilicaiia  confront  llie  Deiiiocnitic  mayor.  This 
prosliect  haM  seemed  to  lie.  however,  that  Iheii! 
wouhl  !■*  no  neric.iis  diltii-uUy  in  siH-iiring  a 
masonahly  harmonious  administration.  iH'caiisii 
the  mayor  and  llie  )ea<iers  of  the  ulderniaiiie 
lindy — who  an^  good  citi/enM  (irsl  and  liepulili- 
cana  aftttrward — seiim  to  lie  able  to  como 
togetliiT  (in  the  ground  of  practical  measures  in 
the  din-ction  of  sound  and  huaineia-like  refonna 
in  I  hi!  deparlnients. 


of  hi> 


Detroit,  undef-  tlie  masterful  hand  of 
Mayor  I'lTi^ree,  entert^d  upon  an  en^ 
tirely  new  era  of  municipal  life  and 
iinl  flltlioiigli  Mr.  i'tngrtf  is  now  gov- 
not  mayor,  he  has  abated  not  one  jot 
orbing  inlereft  in  the  affairs  of  his 
Home  town.  His  laleBt  project  has  been  the  out- 
and-otit  purchase  by  the  city  of  tlie  street  rail- 
roads. For  that  jmrpose  enabling  ineasuns 
liave  iH'en  pushed  tlirough  the  Legialatura  and 
through  ihe  munid[wl  council.  v\s  mayor,  Mr. 
I'ingive  hdd  waged  a  Titanic  struggle  against  tha 
street- railroad  ciimpanies  on  questions  of  im- 
proved faeililies,  compensation  to  the  public  treaa 
iiry,  inid  reilueed  rates  of  fare  ;  and  hie  buo- 
cess  as  cliamiiioii  of  Ihe  people  against  the  corpo- 
rations gave  the  Hveriige  voter  such  conSdaoOT 
in  him  that  withoul- the  use  of  any  of  the  winning 
ways  of  e.\|ii'rionced  jiolilicians,  tlits  straight- 
forward manufai-turer  was  able  to  keep  behind 
him  a  popular  su|i!iori.,  in-espeetive  of  party,  that 
enabhid  him  to  defy  hifj  pnwerftd  opponents. 

iieiiiplaied  purchase  by  the 
lK'ii-.iitot  the  street-railroad 
s  probably  the  most  advanced 
>u  of  what  is  known  aa  the 
.■i|iul  ownernhip"  that  any 
.\nierican  city  tins  us  yet  taken..  Oovemor 
riufrree,  in  jiiiswer  tn  an  inipiiry,  sends  us  tbe 
following  statement  in  ivgaiil  to  the  origin  of  the 
movement  : 


Municipal 
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woald  entertain  a  proposition  to  acqnIiV'  tbe  Htreet  rall- 
roade  At  sucb  nlfgDre  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads 
during  tbe  average  life  of  the  present  franchisea  would 
pay  for  them.  I  told  him  that  for  my  part  and  so  tar  as 
I  knew  they  would  entertain  such  a  propoHiCion.  Tbe 
idea  Is  to  acquire  the  street  railroads,  subject  to  an  In- 
debtmlness  which  tbe  net  earnings  of  Ibe  mods  would 
liquidate  in  about  sixteen  years,  the  plan  being  to  pay 
theiiitereetonthiBindebt«iiuHss,aud  to  setaaideasiuk- 
iuK  fund  entirely  from  the  net  earnings  which  would 
retire  the  Indebtedness  within  the  given  time.  An  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  accordingly  passed  giving  the 
cityauthorlty  to  acquire  the  rallroadsand operate  them, 
and  under  tiie  provisions  of  tiiat  act  the  commission  of 
three  men,  cODsistiug  of  Elliott  G.  StevenJioii,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  Carl  E.  Sclimidt,  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer, and  myself,  was  appointed  by  the  common 
cuunctl  of  Detroit  to  negoliate  with  the  Htreet^railroad 
companies.  Theite  negotiations  are  now  in  progress. 
The  law  provides  that  the  credit  of  the  city  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  cannot  be  pledged  to  iiay  the  indebted- 
ness, but  that  the  indebtedness  must  be  secured  only  by 
the  properties  of  the  street  railroads  to  be  acquired  by 
the  city.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  public  througli  the  columns  of  two  of  the 
local  papers  which  are  controlled  by  aieu  who  are  op- 
posed and  always  have  been  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
municipal  ownership ;  but  I  notice  from  clippings  pub- 
lished In  other  cities  which  have  come  to  me  that  the 
public  outside  of  the  city  of  Detroit  have  not  been  very 
much  misled  by  such  misinformation. 


tho  property  ilself  being  the  security  ;  and  thus 
such  obligations  will  form  do  part  of  the  general 
municipal  indebtedness.  The  coinmtssioQ  has 
unlimited  authority  with  respect  to  the  extension 
and  development  of  the  transit  system  and  the 
purchaee  and  management  of  everything  in  llie 
way  of  land,  buildings,  machinery  for  power 
plants,  and  the  like  tliat  may  be  needed.  Jt  has 
also  full  authority  to  fix  the  rates  of  fare,  with 
the  one  proviso  that  it  shall  not  charge  passen- 
gers more  than  they  are  now  charged  by  the 
Detroit  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company.  The 
common  council  lias  always  the  right  to  examine 


Tbe  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  is 
o/^m'S".   ^**'^y  broad  in  its  provisions,  and  it 

certainly  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
new  charter  of  San  Francisco  among  the  mem- 
orable municipal  enactments  of  the  past  season. 
The  act  empowers  the  common  council  of  De- 
troit to  appoint  three  persons  known  as  the  "  De- 
troit Street  Railway  Commission. "  Every  two 
years  one  member  goes  out  of  office,  and  his 
successor  for  a  term  of  six  years  is  appointed  by 
the  common  couudl  on  the  nomination  of  the 
mayor.  The  commissioners  may  hold  any  other 
office  at  the  same  time  except  that  of  alderman. 
Under  this  provision  Mr.  Pingree  is  enabled  to 
belong  to  the  street- rai  road  commission  while 
serving  as  governor  of  the  State.  Each  com- 
missioner executes  a  bond  for  t'JjO,000.  The 
commission  is  autliorized  on  its  own  discretion 
to  acquire  any  or  all  of  the  street  railroads  within 
the  city  limits — or  outside  if  entering  the  city — 
and  they  are  further  authorized  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  street  railroads  exactly  as  if  they 
were  a  board  of  directors  of  a  street -railroad 
company.  They  may  incur  no  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  however,  except  such  as  ai-e 
chargeable  upon  tho  street- railroad  system  and 
its  appurtenances.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it 
should  be.  Tlie  commission  will  have  full  au- 
thority to  issue  street  railroad  bonds  precisely  as 
any  street-railroad  company  would  issue  them, 


the  books  and  accounts  of  the  commission,  and 
the  city  comptroller  is  under  obligation  to  make 
such  an  examination  every  three  months  and  re- 
port the  results  to  the  common  council.  The 
commission  itself  is  also  obliged  to  make  a  yearly 
report  to  the  council,  containing  a  full  statement 
cf  its  receipts  and  expenditures  and  other  matters 
of  information  as  to  the  property  and  the  busi- 
ness. The  commission  has  unlimited  authority 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  managers, 
superintendents,  and  the  entire  force  of  men 
necessary  to  carry  on  tbe  business.  The  only 
other  limitation  upon  the  commission  is  found  in 
a  clause  which  declares  that  it  is  "hereby  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  granting  or  extending 
the  life  of  any  franchise  under  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  liy  this  act,"  A  preceding 
clause  declares  that  not  only  may  tli(^  act  not  be 
constnied  as  extending  the  life  of  tho  franciiise 
of  any  existing  companies,  but  it  implies  no 
franchise  rights  in  case  of  the  reversion  of  the 
property  to  the  grantors  oi-  their  successoFB. 
That  is  to  say,  if  tho  Detroit  Street  Railway 
Commission    should    not    be   able    to    purchase 
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Bome  particular  line  of  street  railroad  now  ex- 
isting, tlio  francliise  would  in  any  case  revert 
to  the  city  without  nuy  compensation  to  tlio 
company  &  few  years  Iiciice  at  tlm  end  of  tLo 
francliise  period.  Inasmucli  as  this  meaauixi 
is  already  writton  in  the  statutes  of  tlif  State 
and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Petroit  coun- 
cil, which  lias  named  Governor  I'ingree,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Kclimidt  as  the  commis- 
sioners, there  would  seem  to  be  no  i-casonable 
probability  of  anything  liappening  to  interfere 
with  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  programme. 
Thus  wo  may  expect  at  a  very  early  period  to 
see  municipal  transit  tried  in  Detroit,  as  iu  Glas- 
gow and  some  other  foreign  cities. 

The  city  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  found 
0/  Its  lingree  )n  tbo  iwrson of  anotlier 
nitio.  manufacturer  not  previously  identi- 
fied with  politics,  though  now  famous,  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Jones.  Some  two  years  ago, 
having  ma<le  himself  dear  to  his  employees  by 
bis  humane  and  considerate  methods  as  an  em- 
ployer, and  having  shown  hiinself  in  other  rela- 
tions to  be  of  a  liighly  altruistic  disjmsition,  Mr. 
Jones,  at  the  time  of  a  deadlock  in  the  Republi- 
can city  convention,  emerged  as  a  dark-horse 
candidate  forthe  mayoralty.  He  was  nominated, 
and  after  a  very  interesting  and  original  campaign, 
eolivt^ned  in  ]iart  by  tlie  singing  of  the  songs 
which  the  candidate  himself  had  composed  for 
the  occasion,  he  was  triumphantly  elected.  Hia 
term  of  office  was  to  end  on  the  8th  day  of  last 
month,  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  another  ti^nn  ; 
hut.  his  party  declined  to  give  him  the  renoni- 
ination.  Mayor  Jones  had  adopted  pretty  much 
the  same  policy  m  1'oledo  as  res|>ects  the  fran- 
chise monopolists  that  Mayor  I'ingrce  several 
years  ago  had  adopteil  in  Petroit.  The  interests 
affected,  therefore,  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
renoniination  at  the  Uepublican  convention. 
This,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  dishearten  the 
intrepid  Mayor  Jones.  Though  despised  and  re- 
jected of  monopolists  and  the  local  lieptiblioan 
machine,  he  know  that  he  was  strong  with  the 
people.  He  simply  ran  again  as  an  indepciiident 
candidate,  and,  of  course,  wiia  elected  with  C'llnl. 
'I'he  election  occurred  on  April  3,  and  the  voles 
for  tlie  three  candidatoa,  Uepublican,  Democrat, 
and  Jones,  were  in  i-oond  ligures  respectively 
4,000,  3,000,  and  17,000. 

-,    ,,  The  election   in  Toledo,  as  in  many 

efttie  another  municipal  contest  from  one 
Taime  ffetion.  ^^j  ^f  ^■]^^  country  to  the  Other, 
shows  that  the  habit  of  independent  voting  is 
growing  immensely,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  con- 
duct municipal  campaigns  under  the  auspices  of 


the  great  national  political  organizations.  M*yor 
Jones,  in  response  to  a  letter  asking  hira  to  state 
what  lie  considers  to  be  the  most  important  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  tlie  election,  writea  as  fol- 
lows to  the  editor  of  this  Revikw  : 


I  think  tlic  important  lewion  of  tbe  recent  election  In 
thin  city  in  inrlicatlun  that  the  i>eople  are  ready  to  tattn- 
ctpHte  theniHelves  Trom  the  aiiperslitlon  and  hlgotiT  tt 
[irett'iKlMl  iinrtitian  hatred.  I  l)eliere  tlint  tbe  fact  Uiat 
Til  iHT  cent.  o(  n  total  of  more  than  34,000  votca  wen 
caMt  fur  the  iixlependent  candidate  ithowe  that  the  {IM- 
plu  care  iiolhinK  for  tlie  old  slogan,  "titlck  to  the 
[uirty  "  That  and  that  aloue  was  the  cry  of  both  tJw 
IX'niocratic  and  Kepiibliuin  political  macbloen  la  tUi 
campalicii-  The  part Ixai  1  preiw  Hided  with  themtotlwnt- 
niuMt,  rexiirllnfc  Ui  the  miiHt  villaiiiouH  lies  and  Infamou 
iHutleH  Iti  their  vain  attempt  to  hold  the  people  In  Una 
Ut !«  made  mere  wrist  for  the  prolll-gatherers'  mill— 
that  in,  to  be  anvi\  im  tuolH  of  the  corporatlona.  tbe 
failure  of  the  itulltival  niiu'hiui'Knnd  partiian  press  Uao 
[>rerw  helm  lug  hh  toamouiit  to  Ignominy  ;iia  ottiw  wrad 
expreiNWH  it.  Up  to  the  verj'  last  iHxue  of  their  papen 
l>i)tli  iMtrties  conllilcntly  claimed  the  election,  anuoniifr 
lug  to  their  reniliTH  that  the  "Jonea  forces  were  d0- 
inonillKe<l  and  Hcattcrcd."  It  la  a  most  striking  llliuti» 
tiiiii  that  no  lint!  kiiowH  m>  Httle  about  politics  as 
IKiliticinnK.  and  liint  I-lic  )H-i>ple  are  eagerly  waiting  bv 
an  oppiirtiiiiity  to  vote  iv*  people,  as  men,  as  brothsn, 
havlDK  a  coniiniin  IntercHt  at  stake,  and  to  throw  away 
the  sliallow  iDaxIc  iif  preteuded  partiaan  hatred  Uiat  wt 
have  BO  long  worn.  You  well  undentand  tiiat  than 
are  many  llmitatlonH  placed  upon  the  dtlv  of  Ohio  Yf 
State  laws.    llieiD!  1  confidently  hope  will  he  t 
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to  »  very  great  extent  by  the  next  L^^ialatsre,  and  I 
tMlieve  that  our  city  government  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
preaa  the  will  of  the  people  as  far  as  they  possibly  can 
give  nu  Bucb  relonus  aa  are  within  oar  reach.  The 
most  coDSpicnooa  one  that  we  stand  in  need  of  la  the 
municipal  owneralilp  ot  a  lightiug  plant ;  following 
that  the  manutactuie  of  gas  and  the  other  reforms  in- 
dicated in  tlie  ■ninmary  ol  my  message,  which  Is  here- 
unto attached. 

The  incloeure  to  which  Mayor  Jones  refers  is  his 
own  Bumming  up  of  his  laat  message  to  the  hoard 
of  aldermen ;  and  it  represents  so  completely 
the  practical  programme  for  which  almost  throe- 
quarten  of  the  voters  of  Toledo  deserted  their 
regular  party  tickets  and  followed  the  lead  of  an 
independent  candidate,  that  it  is  worth  reprint- 
ing in  full.     It  is  as  follows  : 

The  Mtabllshment  of  a  city  plant  for  the  manufac- 
tore  of  fuel  gas. 

The  oonteol  tttA  operation  by  the  city  ot  the  electric 
li^ttng  idant. 

The  eataUishment  ot  civil  service  [merit  system]  |in 
all  departments  of  the  municipality. 

The  enactment  by  the  Legislature  ot  laws  that  will 
^vethe  dtyanch  a  measure  of  home  rule  aawili  en- 
able It  (a  "bring  out  the  best  that  is  lu  its  own  people.*^ 

No  grant  or  extension  of  franchises  to  private  enter- 
prise without  the  approval  of  the  people. 

The  abandonment  of  the  contract  system  on  atl  pub- 
lie  woric,  such  as  paving,  sewers,  etc. 

The  oomi^latlon  and  publication  of  the  city  directory 
by  the  maniclpallty  itself. 

The  eatabliHhment  of  klndergartenB  as  part  of  the 
paUio-achoot  itystem. 

A  larger  appropriation  tor  street  Improvement. 

The  sprinkling  ot  the  streets  by  the  city  itself. 

The  paeaage  ot  the  ordinance  tor  the  appointment  of 
building  inspector. 

A  larger  ^proptiatlon  for  public  parka. 

An  appropriation  for  music  in  the  parks. 

The  establishment  of  playgrounds  for  the  children. 

The  establishment  of  tree  public  baths. 

Improved  faclUciea  for  those  who  market  lu  Toledo. 

The  erection  of  a  city  building. 

The  unitingof  all  the  people  to  tbeend  that  theOhio 
Centennial  may  be  made  a  ftrand  success. 

The  revision  of  the  city  license  laws. 

The  repeal  of  the  ordloance  licensing  employment 
agencies  in  Toledo. 

The  veto  power  to  be  abolished  nnd  the  referendum 
to  the  people  substituted  in  its  pltice. 

In  the  face  of  so  overwhelming  an  indorsement 
as  the  citizens  of  Toledo  gave  to  Mayor  Jones 
and  his  programme,  it  would  certainly  seem 
likely  that  no  obstacles  could  well  prevent  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  number,  at  least,  of  the 
objects  for  which  tlie  mayor  is  working. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  munici- 
pal contest  waa  waged  with  extraor- 
dinary bitterness.  Mayor  Robert  E. 
McKisson  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and 
the  Democratic  candidate  was  Mr.  John  H.  Far- 


ley. The  Republican  ticket  in  general  prevailed 
by  a  considerable  majority,  but  Mayor  McKisson 
ran  some  12,000  votes  behind  the  rest  of  his 
ticket,  and  the  Democtiatic  candidate  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  about  3,Q00.  McKiasou  had 
against  him  the  independent  element,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Municipal  Association,  which  is  a 
non-partisan  body  standing  for  good  municipal 
government.  This  association  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  the  city  and  pub- 
lished a  scries  of  influential  bulletins  attacking 
at  every  point  the  methods  of  the  e.xisting  rigime. 
The  reformers  obtained  what  they  regarded  as 
rsasonably  satisfactory  pledges  from  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Mr.  Farley,  and  accordingly 
gave  him  their  indorsement.  The  McKisson 
platform  was  favorable  to  municipal  ownership  ; 
but  too  many  other  issues  entered  into  the  cam- 
paign to  make  that  question  really  the  determin- 
ing one.     The  successful  candidate  is  regarded 


ae  extremely  conservative  and  a  believer  in  the 
old-fashioned  spoils  system  of  party  rule,  but 
thoroughly  honest.  The  Republicans  of  Ohio 
are  divided  into  two  factions  ;  and  McKisson, 
with  Senator  Foraker,  Governor  Biishncll,  and 
Mr.  Kurtz,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  wing  that 
is  always  in  opposition  to  Senator  Hanna  and  the 
administration  element.  This  factional  situation, 
of  course,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  Cleve- 
land election.    In  Toledo  the  strongest  opponents 
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of  the  policy  of  Mayor  Jonc«  were  not  able  to 
prove  one  word  against  liis  uImoIuU;  honesty,  fidel- 
ity, and  public  spiril  as  an  official.  I  f  llio  refomierB 
in  Clevelanil  hail  given  the  Itetmbiicau  candidate 
tlutre  the  same  kinJ  of  personal  indorsement  that 
men  of  their  clans  were  fjivinp;  to  Mayor  Jones  in 
Toledo,  tliOTO  is  much  reason  to  Bupjwso  that  on 
the  issue  of  municipal  ownership  the  liopublicans 
would  have  swept  t'leveland  very  niucli  as  the 
followers  of  Jones  carried  To1<k1(.. 

We  -Puiiiit  '"  '•'■"ver  a  vigorously  contested  imi- 

Owneriiiip-  liicipul  campaign  found  four  strong 
''""'"*"""'■  candidati-s  in  the  field  for  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  thi'v  ran  the  race  almost  abreast  to 
the  very  end.  '  The  candidate  wlio  had  the  in- 
diirsemeiit  of  the  Civii:  Federation  ami  all  tlie 
olhiT  bodies  !■(! presenting  consjiiciiously  the  idea 
of  not[-parlisau  good  governmeiit  was  the  exist- 
ing mayor,  .Mr.  Mc.Miirray,  on  a  platform  taking 
very  strong  [Hisilions  in  favor  of  municipal  own- 
ership. Ilenver  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  im- 
portant  cities   in  the    country  whcsr*!   a   private 

coni|iany  owns  the  waU-'r  supply  ;   and  Mc.Miirray  mayofi  h.  v.  joiinsos,  ar  i> 

Btood  for  a  municipal  water  ]>lant,  for  reduced 
faR'S  ami  other  concessions  to  tlu!  [Miople  on  the 
part  of  the  street- rail i-oad  monopoly,  and  for 
some  populardejiarturesin  the  dii-eetion  of  cheap- 
er gas  anil  electric  light.  Mayor  McMurray  had 
certainly  given  Denver  a  most  admirable  admin- 
istration, lie  was  Buppoi'ted  as  an  independent 
by  a  group  of  (iood  Uovernnient  and  Civic  Fed- 
eration organizations  and  also  by  the  I'eople's 
party.  Mr,  II.  V.  Johnson,  who  was  elected, 
ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  other  two 
candidates  were  W.  L.  Ames,  Silver  Kepublicaji, 
alleged  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  corjwrations 
and  the  opponent  of  the  municipal  ownership 
ideas,  and  Unally  Mr.  Itiissell  Gales,  a  regular, 
or  McKinley,  Hepublican,  and  regarded  from  the 
Denver  standpoint  as  above  all  a  sup|>ortcr  of  the 
gold  standard.  It  !iapi>enK  that  the  iJemocratio 
platform  was  almost  identical  with  the  McMurray 
platform  in  making  the  questionsof  water,  light, 
and  transit  the  main  issues.  Tlie  consequence  is 
that  the  supjrorters  of  Mayor  McMurray  acqui- 
esced in  the  results  of  the  election  with  good 
grace.  The  Roclo/  Slmiul'iiit  .Wii-k  di-clares  that 
all  the  vote  for  Johnson,  all  of  that  for  McMur- 
Mnrray,  ami  half  of  that  for  liates,  constituting 
more  vhan  three-quarters  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
may  be  rogardeil  tw  ' '  against  coi-poration  control 
of  the  city."  It  further  states  that  all  the  sujier- 
visors  and  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  memljers  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  are  also  pledged  to  munic- 
ipal ownership.  Thus  Denver,  ahnost  as  strongly 
as  Detroit  and  Toledo,  stands  committed  to  a 
very  advanced  iKiHcy. 


h/  '"  ^^-  Tj*^'*'^  there  was  in  Besaion  for 
Municipal  &  ttiuiilxT  of  weeks  through  the  Utv 
Affniri  winter  and  early  spring  a  comminion 
sent  down  from  Jefferson  ('ity  by  the  Democittie 
legislature  of  the  State  to  "  lexow  "  the  Repub- 
lican municipal  a<l  ministration.  The  Republicn 
minority  of  the*  legislative  committee  sucoeedad 
in  securing  the  invt-etigation  also  of  certain  DeraO' 
<-ratic  officials  who  are  the  local  appointees  in  SL 
Louis  of  the  Democratic  governor — for  ezampiB. 
the  jiolit'e  hoard,  the  excise  commissionor,  and 
the  coal-oil  ins|iector.  iSo  far  as  tlie  two  political 
parlies  ate  concerned,  a  particularly  well. informed 
gentleman  of  Kt.  Louis  informs  us  tliKt  houon 
{or,  rather,  dishonors)  may  lie  regarded  m  M^ 
— that  is  to  say,  while  some  serious  wro&gi  and 
malfeasances  wen:  found  iu  a  number  ot  cAoea 
and  several  officials  wei'e  indicted,  the  oSenden 
seem  to  lie  about  evenly  distributed  between  tlu 
two  ]>arties.  The  investigation  was  undoabtedlj 
intended  to  affect  the  municipal  election  of  April 
4.  when  memlKTs  of  the  two  legislative  boolM 
that  make  up  the  school  board  and  the  nani^ 
ipal  assembly  were  to  U:  chosen.  The  antBl- 
bly  is  composed  of  a  small  council,  the  memben 
of  which  are  elected  on  general  ticket  by  the 
whole  city,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  so  called, 
which  is  a  larger  body  elected  from  wards.  Six 
vacancies  in  the  upper  house,  or  council,  were  ti> 
be  lilled,  and  tiie  Hepublican  nominees  were  aU 
successful.  The  Republicans  also  elected  21  oat 
of  28  members  of  the  lower  house.  For  theflnt 
time  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis  the  nominatioiu 
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were  made,  not  by  con Vfti dons,  but  by  threct 
vote  of  the  people  in  party  primaries.  Tliis  in- 
novation is  regarded  in  St.  Loui^  as  a  great  stop 
in  advance,  and  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  other  communities.  The  public  offices 
have  now  been  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new 
city  halt,  which  St.  Louis  has  built  without  in- 
curring a  penny  of  debt  out  of  annual  install- 
ments appropriated  frotn  current  taxation.  The 
building  is  an  excellent,  one  and  is  very  large, 
though  it  has  cost  only  *'.',I)(K), 000. 

''**""'#''*'"''  Kott'ing  could  lie  in  greater  con- 
aitdtut  traat  with  the  successful  completion 
Wai.rQue,m«.  ^f  (his  B])lendid  city  hall  at  St. 
Louis  for  fi, 000, 000  than  the  expcrifinco  oi 
Philadelphia,  where  the  city  hall  begun  and 
occupied  a  great  many  years  ago  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  self ■  perpetuating  board  of  commis- 
sioners which  continues  to  spend  every  year  a 
great  sura,  and  which  has  now  run  the  cost  far 
beyond  120,000,000,  with  every  reason  to  sup- 
]>ose  that  they  will  find  ways  to  keej)  themselves 
in  office  and  spend  several  millions  more  Wfore 
consenting  to  call  the  Imilding  tinished.  "What- 
ever one  may  say  about  New  York  City  under 
Tammany,  Philadelphia  must  stand  as  the  colos- 
sal type  of  cornipt  administration,  not  only  for 
the    United    States,   but    for  the    whole    world. 


There  was  a  municijml  election  in  Philadelphia  a 
fow  weeks  ago,  but  it  did  not  greatly  arouse  the 
community.  The  Republican  candidate,  who 
won  an  easy  victory,  was  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ash- 
bridge,  who  was  serving  his  sixth  continuous 
term  as  coroner.  Mr.  j\shbridge's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance was  admirable,  and  his  personal  record 
was  not  deemed  objectionable  by  tlie  Municipal 
League,  which  stands  in  Philadelphia  for  genii- 
ine  reform.  The  league  did  not  regard  the 
situation  in  Philadelphia  as  auspicious  for  a 
movement  against  tlie  Republican  machitio.  Any 
effort  that  might  have  been  made  would,  in  the 
view  of  the  league,  have  been  futilo.  Phila- 
delphia during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
scourged  by  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  This 
condition  is  said  to  be  due  altogethei-  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  water  supply.  Citizens  freely 
declare  that  the  municipal  water  supply  lias  been 
neglected  by  officials  whose  efforts  ought  to  have 
been  directed  toward  its  improvement,  because 
of  a  determined  attempt  on  the  jMirt  of  private 
monopolists  to  persuade  the  local  authorities  to 
turn  over  the  water  works  to  be  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise,  just  as  a  year  or  more  ago 
a  similar  movement  resulted  in  the  turning  over 
of  the  municipal  gas  works  to  a  private  company. 
Mr.  Ashbridge,  however,  was  sound  on  the  water 
question.      There  is  now  an  energetic  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  city  government  to  improve 
the  pumping  stations,  to  ch(^ck  the  wasteful  use 
of  water,  and  above  all  to  take  up  seriously  the 
question  of  filtration.  Kx[)erts  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  some  time?  within  the  present  month 
of  May  they  arc.  U)  mak(^  a  preliminary  njport,  and 
within  the  nijxt  thre(»  months  a  comprehensivt*  plan 
must  besul»mitted  under  which  Thiladelphiamay 
secure  an  ami)l(^  supply  of  water  of  good  (juality. 

Tli(»  fact  is  that  in  Philadelphia,  as 
Pittsburg  also  ill  IMttsburg,  tlui  municipal  el<?c- 
Situation.     ^j^,,,^  were  wholly  subordinated  to  th<} 

remarkable  jujlitical  conditions  that  W(U*e  dis- 
closed in  tlu^  protracted  deadlock  at  Ilarrisburg 
over  the  election  of  a  Cnit.ed  States  Sciiiator.  It 
was  felt  by  the  municipal  reformers  and  inde- 
pc^ndent  voUfrsin  l*ittsl)urg  an<l  riiilad(^l})hiatliat 
the  b(^st  sle}>  in  th(^  directi(jn  of  i)olilical  reform 
that  rennsylvania  could  possii)ly  takc^  in  the  y<*ar 
ISlii)  would  1)0  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Quay  for  an- 
other term  in  tlu^  Senat<\  Now,  it  so  happene<l 
that  Mr.  David  Martin,  known  as  tin?  I^*publi(^an 
boss  of  IMiiladelpliia,  and  State  Senator  Klinn, 
one  of  the  j(;int  bos.ses  of  IMttsburg,  were  work- 
ing as  hard  as  they  could  to  (encompass  tli(j  over- 
throw of  Quay,  with  wiiom  they  had  finally  and 
completely  broken.  inasmuch  as  the  chief 
strength  of  tin;  iiepublican  machin(»s  of  Thiladcjl- 
phia  and  l*itts}>urg  were  thus  arrayc^l  against  the 
control  of  the  Statcj  machine  by  Mr.  Quay,  it 
se(^ms  that  the  refornuM's  reasoncMl  from  their  own 
point  of  vi(^w  that  this  was  not  a  goo<l  year  in 
whi(;h  to  oppose?  tlui  two  hxtal  macliines.  It  is 
triKj  that  Mr.  MagcM*,  <tf  Pittsburg,  who  is  the 
senior  memlxT  of  tlui  Magcu'-Flinn  <luumviratt^ 
and  who  luul  for  a  long  time?  b(»en  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Quay,  wjis  now  warmly  supporting  Quay  for 
rcicU'ction.  Hut  tlu're  wen*  also  many  peoph*  who 
b(»liev<Ml  tliat  this  wius  all  arrangcMl,  in  order 
that  wln^n  tlu?  (hwllock  should  finally  ))reak,  it 
might  \h)  the  easier  for  Mr.  Maget;  to  take?  Quay's 
])lace  and  attain  the  covc^teil  s(;at  in  the  United 
Stat<^s  Senate.  The  Pittsburg  election  occurrcid 
on  February  22,  and  the  llepublican  candi<lat<j, 
Mr.  W.  .J.  Di(?hl,  was  (;lect<'d  by  a  larg(?  major- 
ity. For  several  y(?ars  past  Mr.  Diehl  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the?  Wheeling  Natural  (ias  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Flinn,  the  Pittsburg  boss,  is 
presid(Mit  and  princi]>al  owner.  I'ersonally  the 
mjw  mayor  is  very  highly  !4{)oken  of,  (jven  by 
those  who  are  thoroiiglily  opposed  to  th<?  ruh*  of 
tlie  city  })y  thos<;  whom  he  r<;j)res(jnts.  Statcj 
Senator  Mag(M»  and  his  close  political  associate, 
Senator  Flinn,  are  the  mo.st  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  large  lMttsl)urg  enterprist^s  in  the 
nature  of  strtjet  railroads  and  oth(jr  franchise- 
holding  monopoli(!s. 


Among  other  public  improvementoii 
/.,p7oJJmV/^^^  contemplation  at  Pittsbui^  is  a  filtn. 

tion  plant  for  the  water  supply,  which 
is  ex])(H;te(l  to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  best  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburg  have  ]>ecn  eiuleavoring  to 
secure  an  improved  charter^  and  the  matter 
was  under  consideration  ]x)foro  the  recent 
Legislature.  Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Guthrie,  one  of 
th(^  most  distinguished  and  public -spirited  ctti* 
z(^ns  of  Pittsburg  and  one  of  the  best  authori* 
ties  on  municipal  government  in  the  United 
States,  was  vc^ry  active  in  tlio  endeavor  to  do 
away  with  ccu'tain  ol)jectionable  features  ol  the 
presi^nt  chart(;r  and  to  introduce  a  better  sji* 
tem.  It  is  said  that  there  is  now  in  the  indne* 
diat.e  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  a  population  ofibOBt 
<)0(),000;  and  the  town  is  growing  -  fllB|t|Bj. 
The  library  and  free  institute  at  Pitt8bni]g.^]|||p» 
which  Mr.  Andrew  ('arnegie  has  already  llM 
perhaps  ifi(r),000,000  is  just  now  f ortuntfia  {|  the 
receipt  from  that  same  princely  giver  6f 
b(>nefacti<jn  amounting  to  almost  $2,. 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  (-arnegie^s  plans 
still  further  gifts  in  future  years  as  tbi^/ 
d(>rful  educational  establishment  grows  tll^^^ 
point  of  needing  enlarged  buildings  and  fM|ker 
appliances. 

Mr  Qua      '^'^^^^  indictment  found  against 
and  the     Quay  Several  months  ago,  to 
Senatorahip.  ,.yfj.j.(»jj(.(3  ^yas  made  in  our  B 

for  November,  came  to  trial  on  April  10  at 
(Uflphia.  The  obj<H;t  was  to  show  that  diixil|| ft 
jHM'iod  of  years  through  Mr.  Quay's  politioeflhh 
Iluenci^  v(^ry  Iarg(;  sums  of  State  monw  jid 
been  <i(*posited  for  his  p<irsonal  use  in  the  V^Mtttt 
Hank,  which  failiMl  last  year.  The  failnvft'-'ta 
immediately  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  CSlb- 
ier.  'i'lit;  a(!Cusation  was  that  the  State  mooej 
turiKMJ  ov(fr  to  this  bank  as  a  favored  place cf 
deposit  was  us(>d  by  Mr.  Quay  and  Uie  Iste 
cashier  in  joint  s(;cret  sp(>culation  in  stocks^  with- 
out i)ayment  of  inter(>st  to  the  State.  The  proM' 
cution  had  complet(Mi  its  case  on  the  19th,  sad 
th<;  defi^nse  was  expected  to  l)egin  its  testimoiy 
on  the  2()th.  Mr.  Quay  and  his  friends  had  in- 
sist(?d  that  th(>  whole  affair  was  a  move  ta  the 
part  of  his  political  adversaries  in  their  attempt 
to  <lefeat  his  reelection  to  the  Senate.  His  W* 
lowers  had  clung  to  him  with  amazing  tenae^JT 
through  more  than  three  long  months  of  ineSeet- 
iv(;  balloting  at  Ilarrisburg.  At  length,  on  AjllJl 
is,  State  Senator  Mag(M>,  of  Pittsburg,  withdbvw 
his  support  nTrom  Quay  and  carried  wit£'  h^^ 
some  fourteen  vot(;s,  with  the  professed  oUect 
of  electing  Mr.  H.  F.  Jones  before  the  ejtpin- 
tion  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  on  Apfu20 
But  there  still  n^mained  at  Mr.  Quay's  hick  A 
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wdid  phalanx  of  93  Tote§,  while  Democrats  to 
the  nitmber  of  85  remained  faithful  to  their  own 
Cftodidate,  Jenka.  At  the  last  ballot,  on  the 
19th,  the  vote  stood:  Quay,  93;  Jenks,  85; 
Jones,  69.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  Thurs- 
day, with  the  understanding  that  Pennsylvania 
would  have  only  one  representative,  Mr.  Penrose, 
in  the  Senate  during  the  next  two  years,  unless 
the  governor  should  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  sake  of  endeavoring  to  fill  the 
vacant  seat. 


BOH.  lUTTIIBW  B.  QUAT. 

Ab  uittal  ^°  ^^^  surprise  of  the  public,  the 
antf  4p-  attorneys  for  Mr.  Quay,  after  tak- 
poiatmmnt.  ^g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  consultatiou,  decided 
to  make  no  defense  at  all,  but  to  allow  the 
case  to  go  at  once  to  the  jury.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  April  20,  the  day  of  the  adjournment 
of  tlie  Legislature.  The  jury  was  out  all  night, 
and  at  11  o'clock  tlie  following  forenoon  the 
verdict  was  brought  in,  declaring  that  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
conspiring  to  use  for  Iiis  own  unlawful  gain  and 
profit  the  funds  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
posited in  the  People's  Bank,  Mr.  Quay  was 
present,  and  his  friends  created  a  scene  of  en- 
thusiastic excit«ment.  To  cap  the  chmaz,  Oov- 
ernor  Stone  immediately  appointed  Mr.   Quay 


United  States  Senator  until  the  regular  legisla- 
tive session  of  1901.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Quay  wdl  be  permitted  to  take 
the  seat.  The  Senate  has  on  several  occasions 
established  the  precedent  that  when  the  Legisla- 
ture has  had  due  opportunity  to  fill  a  vacancy 
and  has  failed  to  do  so,  an  appointment  by  tJie 
governor  will  not  be  recognized.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  tliat  the  Senate  may  reverse  its  own 
ruling,  in  which  case  not  only  would  Mr.  Quay 
be  seated,  but  also  appointees  to  be  made  by  the 
governors  of  Delaware,  Utali,  and  California. 


MttropaHlaii 


When  the  new  charter  for  iheGreater 
New  York  was  adopted,  it  was  the 
Aibang-  confident  prediction  of  its  makers  and 
advocates  that  its  result  would  be  to  transfer  the 
consideration  of  vital  municipal  mattei's  from  the 
State  Legislature  at  Albany  to  the  two-chambeied 
municipal  assembly  in  the  metropolis.  It  wus 
the  equally  confident  prediction  of  this  magazine 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  result.  The  past 
winter  and  spring  have  been  extremely  lively  ones 
in  the  discussion  of  all  sorl«  of  matters  of  impor- 
tance affecting  the  metropolis,  but  not  a  single  one 
of  these  discussions  that  Imve  taken  the  attention 
of  the  community  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
municipal  council.  They  have  all  gone  straight 
to  the  Legislature  at  Albany.  Out  of  a  great 
number,  perhaps  the  four  most  important  ones 
have  been  (1)  the  measure  to  reorganize  the 
police  system  of  New  York  under  a  single  head, 
doing  away  with  the  existing  bipartisan  board 
of  four  police  commissioners  ;  (2)  the  struggle 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  by  two 
rival  double-track  electric  street  railroads  ;  i'i)  the 
hill  to  permit  the  Astoria  Gas  Compainy  ta  enter 
the  city  by  way  of  a  tunnel  from  Long  i  sland  and 
thus  do  business  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  (4)  a 
measure  changing  the  powers  of  the  rapid  transit 
commissionei-s  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them 
to  confer  upon  a  private  company  a  jwrpotual 
franchise  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  long-proposed  underground  rapid  transit  rail- 
road, if  they  should  so  choose.  Other  subjects 
of  great  importance  before  the  Legislature  had  to 
do  with  the  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  tlie 
construction  of  buildings,  particularly  of  tene- 
ment-house buildings  in  New  York  City  ;  with 
a  closer  factory  inspection,  and  virtual  abolition 
of  the  worst  evils  of  the  sweat-shop  system  ;  and 
with  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  ta.\ation, 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  untaxed  but  im- 
mensely lucrative  franchises  of  the  street  rail- 
road, gas,  and  other  municipal  monopolies.  As 
the  net  outcome  of  the  legislative  work,  the  seem- 
ingly inevitable  double  trolley  system  on  Amster- 
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dam  AyeDUO  will  ]«  prevented.  Tlirougli  the 
arbitrament  ot  liovertior  Huoeevi^lt,  a  plan  has 
been  adopteil  wliicli  will  rusult  either  in  the  joint 
UBO  of  tracks  by  tlio  two  companiea  or  «l«i  in 
the  withdrawal  of  one  ol  the  companies  from 
the  avenue  on  equitabk'  terms. 

^^  Tho  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Uniirgrtuni  Company,  whicli  now  oiiei'atcs  a  ma- 
"*■"■  jor  part  of  the  surface  lint-s  of  New 
Yoi'k,  and  whidi  in  itiaiiy  ways  haw  shown  itself 
very  enterpnein^  and  rcMponMilihi,  had  made  a 
propo!>itiou  to  thtt  rapiil  ti'aiisit  citiiintssiuncra 
whieh  tiiey  geeiin-d  inclined  to  aci-epl.  The 
troiilile  with  the  jirnjio.sition  was  that  it  ^ut(;rilil.'<Hl 
the  next  (general  ii  in  to  the  convcniem-c  of  the 
pn-sfnl  one.  The  proposition  provided  for  the 
immediate  (HinRtniclion  of  the  underground  road, 
wliieh  would  Ut  opcnited,  under  a  svHteni  of 
transfers,  in  connection  with  the  Hurfu<;e  linen. 
The  company  proposed  to  give  tlie  city  an  eX' 
trt'mely  small  iiercentHKe  on  tiie  gnws  eaniings, 
with  no  increase  Iwised  ujion  the  niowth  of  liuci- 
ness  in  the  future,  and  it  demanded  as  an  uh- 
soluti!  condition  that  its  I'ranchiHe  should  Ih: 
perpetual.  So  firin  has  heim  the  opiHisition  of 
thoughtful  eh'inctitH  in  the  community  to  the 
granting  of  euch  a  franchise  that  tho  Metro- 
politan C'oiiipaiiy  Iia8  withdrawn  its  ])ropusal. 
The  goyonior  himself  had  at  length  given  it  to 
be  understood  that  lie  could  not  sign  a  hill  that 
did  not  limit  the  franchise  to  a  term  of  years. 
The  iK;ople  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  once 
had  the  ipication  aulimittcd  to  them,  and  tliey 
then  decided  at  a  popular  eh^i^tion  in  favor  of  the 
construction  of  the  undergn>und  road  with  iini- 
nicipul  money.  The  rapid  transit  commissioners 
have  steadfastly  preferred  this  methoil,  hut  have 
U*n  opjwsed  at  cvi'ry  step  by  ohstaclea  raised 
by  politicians  who,  in  turn,  were  the  instniinent 
ot  private  corporations.  Under  all  tho  circum- 
stances,  there  seems  to  he  no  projH'r  way  in  New 
York  by  wliich  this  great  imjirovement  can  bo 
carried  out  except  hy  the  use  of  munici|wl  funds. 
The  objections  that  have  l;oen  raised  are  o[  sui.'h 
a  nature  that  they  can  be  overcome  ;  and  there 
are  aigns  that  tlui  community  will  express  itself 
BO  unmistakably  that  politicians  and  sellish  pri- 
vate interests  will  1>e  eom|H:lle(l  to  yield. 


1'he  ]iropoH<!<i  legislation  for  the  j 
of    the   iioli<-e  system  was  < 


'■"'"'"""■  stinaU-ly  resLsled  by  a  small  miijoriiy 
of  the  State  Senate  consisling  of  the  ]>emi>crata 
und<:r  the  general  control  of  Tammany  Hall  and 
a  handful  of  Kepublicans  who,  for  some  reason, 
were  allied  witli  the  same  interests.  In  like 
manner  other  desirable  legislation  that  had  re- 


ceived the  Bepuhlican  atuspwas  desdlockcd  in 

the  Stmate.  tiueh  was  the  state  of  affairs  when, 
witheut  warning,  there  was  introduced  a  reatria- 
lion  for  tho  appointment  of  a  legielative  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  present  Tammany  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  ('ity.  It  was  Btoutjy 
allegi-d  that  this  was  a  mere  device  to  frighten 
the  Tammany  Democrats  into  withdrawing  their 
op|)osilion  it)  pending  measures  at  Albany.  Nev- 
eithr^h'ss,  the  resolution  was  promptly  Kdopt«d 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  under  the  cliair- 
nianship  of  Mr.  Uoliert  Majset,  a  young  Rep'ib- 
licau  im^mUtr  of  the  v^ssembly  from  Brook- 
lyn, who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  tbt 
affairs  of  cities.  The  commission  selected  Mr. 
Frank  Moss  as  its  principal 'counsel.  Thus  Mr, 
Muss  ucdtpies  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
this  iM<)uiry  that  Mr.  Ooll  occupied  Then  the 
commitU'e  under  thetdiairmanship  of  Mr.  Lexow 
iiiv<!sligated  the  Tammany  administration  five 
years  ago.  Th<i  work  of  tlie  Mazet  commissioB 
began  on  April  K.  One  of  the  first  vittUMes 
<'HUed  was  Mr.  Richard  Oroker,  and  another  mi 
hi.s  right-hand  man  in  the  I'ammany  condnct  of 
municipal   atTaire,  Mr.    John   F.   CarrolL     Mr. 


Croker  proved  an  unwilling  witness,  and  at  timM 
a 'ii'liaut  one;  neveri  Ileitis,  his  Statements  asd 
admissions  weix?  highly  instructive,  sad  his  tw- 
limony  has  lieen  commented  upon  from  (me  sad 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  There  was  no  atten^ 
on  his  |>arl  to  deny  the  fact  that  his  penonal 
influence  absolutely  dominates  New  York  City, 
and  that  money-making  is  his  constant  object  in 
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politics.  So  far  as  the  investigation  Lad  pro- 
ceeded'when  these  comments  were  written,  its 
principal  results  seemed  likely  to  be  of  an 
educational  sort.  The  people  of  a  great  metrop- 
olis like  New  York,  rhiladelphia,  or  Chicago 
must  gradually  acquire  familiarity  with  tlie 
methods  by    which  they  are  frovunied.  through 


527 


f -called 


Bigitation,  investigation,  and  endless  publicity. 
Mr.  )lo33,  who  is  more  conspicuous  than  any  one 
else  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  and  most  incorruptible  character, 
anil  was  for  many  years  tiie  legal  representative 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
iiuw  commonly  known  as  "Dr.  I'arkhurst's  So- 
cietv. "  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  retired  from  the 
pi-esidency  of  the  police  board  under  JIayor 
Strong  to  become  Assistant  Socnitary  of  lh« 
Navy,  it  was  Jlr.  Moss  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  une.^pired  remainder  of  the  term.  He 
was  already  exceptionally  familiar  with  policu 
affairs  and  conditions,  and  his  briuf  service  as 
president  Of  the  police  i>oard  in  1897  was  im- 
proved by  him  to  the  utmost  iti  completing  his 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  local  affairs.  This 
grasp  causes  him  to  be  the  dread  of  those  evil- 
doers who  make  their  living  liy  virtue  of  corrupt 
municipal  conditions.  Dr.  Parkhurat  and  some 
others  refuse<l  to  aid  the  Mazet  inquiry  Iwcausc 
they  doubted  its  motives  and  looked  u]>on  it  as 
mainly  a  partisan  device.  But  in  its  very  open- 
ing days  it  had  justified  itself  by  the  way  in 
which  it  had  helped  the  community  to  under- 
stand the  new  kind  of   "  bu^^iiiess  politics." 


j.^^  The  remarkable  series  o 
t/tgtrton  "Jeflereon"  dinners  given  in  New 
Dhner.  york  on  or  somewhere  near  the  date 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  biilh  of  the  eminent 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepemh'nco  had, 
after  all,  extremely  little  to  do  with  the  n-puted 
founder  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nobody  knows 
where  Thomas  Jeffer.sou  would  stand  in  politics 
if  he  weri-  \vii,h  us  to-day.  Certainly  no  fadura 
in  our  contemporary  politics  are  more  essi'iitially 
antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  sentiments 
ami  pnnciples  than  some  of  the  various  groujw 
that  met  la-^t  month  in  the  name  of  .IclTcTsun  and 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  principles  of  the  only 

The  dinner  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Clnb 
was  no  innovation,  for  this  orgaiiiKiition  hascele- 
bi'uted  Jellei-son  Day  for  a  gooil  many  yeai's  past. 
Its  assc^mblago  this  year  \va.s  unostentiilious.  hut 
was  cliaructeriecd  by  enthusiasm,  sincerity,  and 
great  oratorical  ability.  This  grou]>  <<(  Joller- 
sonians  did  not  in  the  least  relish  l)ie  iilea  (hat 
Mr.  Hicliard  Croker's  Democratic  Club  slmidd 
suddenly  take  np  the  cult  of  the  Sitgi-  of  Monti- 
cello,  and  should  illustrate  Joffersonian  simjilicity 
by  a  many-course  dinner  at  *ll)  a  plate.  Jt  was 
a  dismal  and  dreary  alTair,  for  all  its  attetnjit  at 
magnificence  ;  and  its  speaking  was  neither  by 
men  of  great  note,  nor  was  it  marked  by  anything 
but  dullness  and  rather  scandalous  inattention. 
An  attempt  was  made  on  this  occasion  to  launch 
a  Presidential  booTU  for  Mr.  Augustus  Y&n  ^\'yck. 
Mr.    Croker's   defeated    candidate  for  the  gov- 
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ernorahip  of  Now  York  last  fall.  Mr.  Hryun's 
widely  published  refusal  to  attcnil  thi:  ('I'ukcr 
dinner  had  led  inimediutidy  to  Ht»i>s  for  tho  or- 
gsnizatioii  of  a  one-dollar  JelTersun  diiiiusr  tlmt 
should  have  Mr.  Bryan  as  its  sjiecial  guest  of 
honor.  Sulistmueiilly  a  <lilT<;renn'  anise  iti  tlie 
committee  lliat  hud  t'liarge  of  thia  dinner  ovur 
the  cjiifslloti  whethiT  or  not  tho  occasion  should 
bo  avowedly  in  tho  interest  of  ihc  ('Jiicugo  plat- 
form and  Mr.  Itryan'a  candidmry — a  ditlereuco 
which  threalened  lo  lieirotiio  nculo  but  was  1jiii>- 
pily  aetth'ii  by  the  di'i'isiim  ui  hold  two  diiiiiors, 
tho  Olio  oti  Iho  evcniiif;  of  April  If.  and  the  other 
on  tht!  evening  of  April  HI.  The  lirst  of  these 
was  distinclly  a  Bryan  politinil  tliniier.  Aljoiit 
2,')0i)  men  wiit  down  at  thi:  tallies  in  the  Urand 
mtral  I'alutre.  Tho  occasioii  wiw  ono  great 
1  M»/<;t  inquiry  was 


J 

1IH  ii  was  that  tlic^ 
at  a  particularly 
lis   of  the  Western 


of 


o/tUt 
•■OloBtri 


1  to  iMr.  Bryan.  Tlu 
vi^ry  conwidfi'aUy  liurciilialiiij 
Imrtinf!  bis  prestige  ;  arnl  [ 
invasion  of  Mr.  Bryan  can 
auspicious  timii  for  tho  frie 
leader.  Among  tlie  s[>L>ukers  at  ihis  dinner,  be- 
sides Mr.  Bryan,  went  lion.  Ue.irgo  Kred  Wil- 
liain.s,  of  MassiurbUH-^tts,  Dr.  John  Clark  !iidt>ath, 
Jiidgo  Tarvin,  of  Kentucky, 
Minneaota. 

Tlin  other  "dollar  dinner,"  on  the 
night  <jE  tho  l!>ih,  was  under  tho 
•■"  cliairmanship  of  Mr.  John  Itrislwn 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Cosmwimfitiin  magazine. 
Its  keynoto  was  social  and  induatrial  reform,  bikI 
tho  sjieaking  gave  especial  proinincnco  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  and  aignilicant  move- 
ment of  the  <iay  in  tiio  United  HtaU's — namely, 
tho  demand  for  the  direct  munii;i|>al  control  of 
public  aerviees  and  utilities  in  our  great  towns. 
Mayor  Jonea,  of  Tole<io,  frosb  from  his  ainazing 
victory  over  tho  candidatoa  of  both  loading  jiar- 
ties,  sot  tho  atanOarJ  of  speaking  by  a  sp<>ecli 
of  groat  ardor  and  magnetism.  Other  apeak- 
ers  beaidM  Mr.  Bryan  were  Kev.  Dr.  Edward 
MclJlynu  and  Mr.  X.  ().  Nels.m,  of  St.  Louis. 
Tho  real  Migni filial ifu  of  these  .lellersonian  dinners 
(a  good  many  more  of  them  wore  liohi  than  wo 
have  mentioned)  lies  in  tho  fact  that  tliey  wei-e 
intended  to  help  sha|)0  the  liattlo  linos  foi  the 
■  I'l'oaidential  eontisil  of  next  year.  Xiibody  can 
inako  accurate  prc^dictions  aliuut  a  aituation  that 
is  shifting  and  developing   so    rapidly  ;    but 


least  it  is  plain  that  a 
that  swept  up  from  t 
nominaUid  Mr.  Bryan 
opiwsition  of  tho  old  w 
iTM-y  like  Senator  Uiirin 
— will  not  have  s|M'nt  ii? 
of   the  year  1900.      \V 


ti.le 
le  West 
last  year- 


en  thuai  asm 
id  South  and 
11  spite  of  tho 
if  ilie  Deniou- 
1,  ami  tlie  rest 
o  uuiivuntioiia 


question  should  keop  its  relative  promiDence  in 
tho  Domucratic  platform,  there  will  be  backitiK 
enough  f()r  the  views  and  doctrines  known  u 
■'  Bryanism"  or  "  Altgeldism"  to  keep  fall  oon- 
tml  of  tlio  Democratic  national  organization. 

Mr  Ktei  ^^'^''  ^''0  f'"">l  adjournment  of  tbe 
toLeav  Kifty-fifth  Congress  on  March  4,  it 
Cinama.  ^^  j^  j^  supimsod  that  for  a  few 
months  the  national  legislature  would  not  be  a 
topic  of  immediate  prominenco.  The  Republi- 
cans had  an  assured,  though  not  a  largo,  majority, 
in    the    Fifly-aixth   (Congress,  which   is  to  meet 


next  Deceiiilit;r,  anci  it  was  morally  certain  Uut 
the  Hem.  Thomas  Ii.  Beed,  of  Maine,  would  be 
roeUicted  SjM'ukor  without  aerious  opposition.  In 
the  middle  oC  April,  however,  the  political  worlii 
set  agog  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Reed  bad 


linally  det^-rm 
and  ivtire  fi 
memlM^r  of  a 


I  n-sign  his  seat  in  Congresi 


K.liti 


I  Ne\ 


.rdet 


York  City  under 
gave  liirn  tho  assunince  of  a 
Mr.  Heed  will  be  aixty 
'.T.  HegraduatedatBoTdoin 
(,'ollege  in  his  twenty-lirst  year,  began  to  practice 
law  at  I'ortlantl  four  or  five  yean  later,  and  be- 
fore ho  was  thirty  yt^ars  of  age  be  had  fairly  eo- 
teri'd  upon  a  career  u(  honorable  public  oSn 


-a  of  age  i 
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th&t  enda  only  with  his  voluntary  retirement  to 
private  life.  He  was  in  the  State  Legislature  /or 
tbree  years,  then  was  attorney -general  of  Maine 
for  the  following  three,  after  which  he  was  city 
Bolititorof  Portland  for  four  years,  until  1877. 
At  that  time  he  entered  Congress,  wiiere  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  If  he  had  concluded  to 
serve  through  the  term  for  which  ho  was  elected 
last  fall,  he  would  have  been  in  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  for  twenty-four  consecutive  years. 
The  general  opinion  of  his  probity  and  ability  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  espi-essod  by  us  last 
mouth.  U  is  the  prevailing  report  that  Mr. 
Reed's  retirement  is  lUie  to  the  feeling  that  he 
owes  it  to  his  family  to  make  some  money. 
There  are  men.  some  of  whom  the  ^lazet  in- 
quiry in  New  York  has  brought  to  light,  who 
grov  rich  through  their  connection  with  politics, 
but  who  could  not  earn  very  much  money  by 
legitimate  private  effort.  Mr.  Keud  ia  of  ex- 
actly the  opposite  sort.  While  in  public  office 
Qe  has  given  his  energy  to  public  afiairs,  although 
at  any  time — by  considering  his  pocket  book  (irst 
and  his  constituents  and  his  country  afterward 
— he  could  have  entered  the  path  that  leads  to 
riches.  It  13  far  too  early  to  write  biographies 
of  Mr.  Reed  aa  yet,  however,  for  although  he  is 
approaching  sixty,  he  retains  the  vigor,  appear- 
ance, and  elasticity  of  youth,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  country  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  his  services  again.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  there  has  been  much  discussion  already  of 
the  question  who  shall  secure  the  Republican 
caucus  choice  for  the  Speakership  next  December, 
Among  the  names  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
two  members  from  New  York,  two  from  Illinois, 
and  two  from  Iowa. 

At  ftoM  ^'  '*  pleasant  to  have  the  war  with 
»Hh        Spain  ended  in  the  technical  sense  by 

SpBin.  jjjg  exchange  of  ratiflcatious  of  the 
treaty.  This  occurred  at  Washington  on  April 
11.  Spain  was  represented  by  the  French  am- 
bassador, M.  Jules  Cambon.  The  ceremony  took 
plate  at  the  White  House  in  the  presence  of  Presi- 
dent SIcKinloy  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  American  copy  of  tlie  treaty  was  plainly  but 
handsomely  bound  in  dark  blue  moi-occo,  hav- 
ing I>eeu  carefully  engrossed.  While  President 
McKinley  handed  this  to  M.  Canihon,  that  gen- 
tleman delivered  to  tlie  President  llie  ypanish 
copy,  very  elaborately  bdund,  ornamented,  and 
incased.  President  .Mi-Kinh'v  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  which  reciti-d  the  wiiole  ti-eaty  docu- 
ment, and  presented  thi'  facts  as  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  in  order  thai  the  agreement,  having 
thus  been  made  piihlie,  might  bo  • '  observed  and 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and 


the  citizens  thereof. "  We  are  to  be  represented 
at  Madrid  by  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  who  has 
for  some  time  past  lieen  our  minister  at  Urussels. 
Mr.  Storer  is  a  very  well-known  citizen  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  man  of  wealth  and  attainments,  who 
served  in  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Con- 
gresses and  was  a  metnlwr  of  the  P'oreign  Affairs 
Coinmittee.  His  transfer  to  Madrid  will  l>e  re- 
garded as  a  promotion  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
He  will  be  succeeded  at   Brussels  by  Mr,  Law- 


(Our  new  minlBter  to  SpsJo.) 

tence  Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  niiniater 
to  Portugal.  The  new  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington will  be  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  was  at 
one  time  coiiiiecled  with  the  Spanish  legation  in 
this  country  and  who  married  an  American  girl. 
Subsequently  he  was  Spanish  minister  toMe.'sico, 
and  has  fur  some  time  past  U'en  under  secretary 
in  the  Foreign  Ollice  at  Madrid.  His  [ilaee  in 
tliat  office  will  be  taken  by  Seiior  Dupiiy  de  Lome, 
whom  he  succeeds  at  Washington.  'V\if  92i),- 
000. OOi)  which  the  United  States  agn^eil  to  pay 
Spain  by  way  of  ciimjwnsatioii  foi  Spanish  im- 
provements in  the  Philippines  was  duly  placed  to 
t!ie  credit  of  Spain  last  month  at  the  United 
States  Sub  Treasury  in  Now  York. 
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The    Pliilippino    situation     has   con- 

Phlupphiea  ^^"^^®^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  leading  toj)ic  of 
serious  discussion  in  this  country, 
with  no  point  of  absohite  unanimity  except  tlie 
fervent  hoj)e  and  prayt^r  that  the  i>ending  war- 
fare l)etween  the  Tnited  Stat(;s  troops  and  the 
natives  may  conn^  to  a  speedy  end.  Meanwhih*, 
there  lias  hi^en  nothing  of  imnuMliatc;  moment 
that  argument  and  controvursy  couhi  acjcomplisli 
liere  at  liome.  Wise?  ])(»ople  liHve  untUirstood 
that  for  tliii  j)resent  tlieri;  was  notliing  to  do  hut 
trust  t(;  the  wis(h)m  of  tlioscj  who  };ave  the  aiTair 
in  liand  and  who  are  doing  tlu^ir  very  ])est. 
Admiral  Dewey,  (Jonijral  Otis,  and  IVesidcnt 
Schurman  are  tlu^  thnjcj  men  that  stand  charged 
with  the  work  of  s(?curing  l*hili])pine  ])aci(ica- 
tion.  They  have  in  times  past  (^arne<l  the  rej)u- 
tation  of  being  wise  nn.'n.  \V(^  must  now  l(;av(» 
a  critical  situation  in  their  hands.  Since  our 
last  number  went  to  press  tlu;  American  troops 
have  made  an  easy  cai)ture  of  Malolos,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  so-called  r(;pu]»lic  of 
the  Tagals.  Aguinaldo's  followers  fled  at  th(» 
approach  of  our  army.  Operations  have  since 
been  conducted  in  thc^  general  vicinity  of  Malolos. 
We  have  had  some  unfortunate  lossi^s  of  brave 
men,  and  the  whole  affair  is  painful  and  <lis- 
heartening.  None  the  less,  it  is  not  the  i)roi)er 
time  to  find  fault. 

■ 

There  is  at  least  some  ground  for  the 

^Outlook.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  t^^®  insurgents  are  very 
tired  of  their  perfectly  futile  and 
hopeless  opposition  to  the  United  States.  Their 
movt^ment  is  in  no  sense  an  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  effort  to  carry  out  a  cherished  plan  for 
liberty  and  independence.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
riiilippiiKi  people  can  })e  made  to  understand 
what  the  pn^sence  of  the  United  States  signilies, 
they  will  be  very  happy  to  accept  Am(*rican 
oversight  and  protection.  Presidc»nl  Scdiurman 
and  his  fellow  commissioners  have  issued  a  con- 
ciliatory proclamation  to  thi^  ])eople,  and  copi(»s 
of  it  have  Immmi  scatt(»r(Ml  broadcast  throughout 
th(i  archiixdago.  H(?j)orts  from  islands  other 
than  Luzon  are  rather  en<*ouraging.  Our  vol- 
unteers in  the  IMiilippines  are  about  to  come 
home,  and  a  number  of  n^giments  of  th(»  regular 
troops  are  to  be  sent  out  to  replaces  tlu^m.  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  wh(ith(;r  or  not  it  will  b(i 
necessary  for  thc^  Pn^sidiuit  to  issue  a  call  for  the 
enlistment  of  anv  of  tluj  thirtv-live  tliousand 
additional  volunteers  that  th<'  compromise  army 
bill  of  the  last  session  jxirmits  him  to  raise  if 
he  finds  it  advisable*.  A  mon;  tletaihMl  state- 
m(?nt  of  events  in  tlui  Philippines  during  the  i>ast 
month  will  be  f(;und  in  our  Record  of  Current 
Events. 


A  leading  topic  in  Cuba  has  been 
In  Cuba,  the  acceptance  of  the  (3,000,000 
fund  and  the  preliminary  steps  for  its 
distribution  anuMig  the  impatient  Cuban  soldien. 
About  40, 000  nam(>s,  it  now  seems  to  be  under- 
stood, will  bear  the  test  of  inquiry  as  belonging 
to  the  genuine  Uuban  army  after  the  exclusion  of 
mere  camp  followers  and  of  the  numerous  men 
who  have  be(Mi  enrolled  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  This  w(;uld  mean  an  avera^j^e  of  only 
about  ^75  to  each  soldier.  That,  of  course,  is 
better  than  nothing,  but  it  will  not  go  far  to- 
ward reestablishing  these  men  in  their  homes  and 
in  the  j)ursuits  of  civil  life.  Our  views  on  this 
siibjtH't  hav(^  ])een  expn^ssed  at  length  more  than 
once,  and  we  have  found  no  occasion  to  change 
them.  ( iraduallv  the  administration  of  Cuba  be- 
comes  mor(M)rd(irly.  American  volunteers  have 
be(>n  coming  home,  regiment  after  regiment,  with 
the  n^siilt  of  heaving  in  (-uba  a  greatly  diminished 
army.  ( )ur  military  departments  have  been  con- 
soli(lated  to  some  extent,  with  the  result,  for  b- 
stantu^  of  giving  (ren.  Fitzhugh  Lee  command 
over  a  considcM-ably  enlarged  territory  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island. 


Owing  to  the  result  of  old  wounds, 

Porto^Rico  *"'^  ^^^^^  impairment  of  his  strength 
through  assiduoxis  service,  Gen.  Guj 
V.  Henry  has  Ijeen  obliged  to  give  up  the  mili- 
tary governorshij)  of  I'orto  Rico.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  successor  is  to  l)e  Gen.  Geoi^ge 
\V.  Davis,  who  lias  been  serving  on  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  '*  beef  inquiry."  Porto 
Kico  is  not  in  a  very  happy  condition.  The 
p(M)])Ie  an^  (^ntintly  r(>ady  to  do  homage  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  but  they  find  their  indus- 
iries  prostrated,  their  old  markets  in  Cuba  and 
Spain  no  longer  available,  and  no  new  market 
for  their  crops  as  yt^t  discovered.  Although 
w(^  have;  anncjxed  Torto  Hico,  we  enforce 
against  her  our  high  tarifl  exactly  as  if  she 
belonged  to  tht^  Krench  or  Hritish  Weat  In- 
dies. Our  zealous  rep  rest  mtatives  of  educa- 
tion and  religion  ar(>  trying  hard  to  establish 
schools  ]ind  [)rotestant  churches  in  Porto  Rioo; 
but  thev  will  have  b(>tt.(^r  success  after  ecouomie 
and  ])olitical  c<)nditions  are  remedied.  The  one 
short  and  (>asv  way  to  im])rove  the  economic  oca- 
(liti(;ns  is  to  bring  Torto  Hico  within  our  oom- 
UKM-cial  i>ale.  It  wotdd  not  ]>e  practicable  to 
(extend  th(^  tarilT  svst(^m  of  the  United  States  to 
the  JMiilippines  ;  but  there  is  certainly  much  to  be 
said  in  favoring  of  giving  Porto  Rico  the  benefit 
of  commercial  as  W(>11  as  political  annexation. 
1'he  soont^r  sonu^  form  of  civil  administration  iS 
set  up,  by  the  side  of  the  military  government, 
the  better  it  will  \yQ  for  everybody. 


'ai. 
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The  Spanish  parliamentary  elections 
"'i(?S;if*  following  the  recent  change  of  min- 
istry were  held  on  Sunday,  the  16lh. 
Nothing  coiild  throw  a  stronger  light  upon  Span- 
ish characteristics  than  the  announcement  cabled 
this  country  the  following  day  that  the  vote  in 
Xadiid  had  been  exceedingly  light,  owing  to  the 
absorbing  interest  in  an  unusually  popular  biiU- 
figlit.  Elections  are  always  held  on  Sunday  in 
Spain  and  so  are  t!ic  bull-lights  :  and  the  less 
important  things  must  give  way  to  that  which 
really  claims  the  national  attention.  There  was 
never  a  time  during  the  Spanish- American  War, 
if  some  fairly  reliable  testimony  may  be  accepted, 
when  the  people  of  Madi-id  and  the  other  large 
Spanish  towns  as  a  whole  were  not  more  in- 
terested in  the  bull-fights  than  in  the  course  of 
tjje  naval  and  military  struggle.  A  nation  in 
that  condition  has  no  right  to  hold  sovoi-eignty 
over  outlying  peoples  such  as  the  Cubans  and  the 
Filipinos.  Spain  will  have  to  grapple  seriously 
with  I'eforms  at  home  or  else  sink  to  a  still  lower 
plnce  among  the  nations.  It  was  to  betaken  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  elections 
would  be  favorable  to  the  new  ministry,  the 
election  machinery  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  the  day. 


,n  Ice-breaklng  Bteamer.) 


Russia  is  much  in  evidence  in  these 
Bfluaifa.    "i^ySi  first,  because  of  the  prominence 

given  to  that  country  by  the  Czar's 
call  for  the  peace  conference,  and,  second,  through 
reports  of  activity  and  progress  in  various  fields 
of  enterprise.  The  great  Trans- Siberian  Rail- 
way is  pressing  steadily  onward  toward  its  goal, 
and  the  Russians  are  making  themselves  mas- 
ters in  Manchuria  and  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mongolia  and  of  China.      While  they  have  been 


(Built  tor  the  Russian  Gover 


Staking  almost,  everything  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  seaport  and  railroad  terminus  on  the  Pacific 
below  the  line  of  heavy  ice  that  has  always 
closed  Vladivostok  and  the  Siberian  harbors, 
one  of  their  enterprising  naval  leaders  has  been 
hard  at  work  inventing  a  way  to  open  ice-bound 
harbors  by  mechanic^  means.  St.  Petersburg 
heretofore  has  been  shut  ofi  from  sea  trafBo 
during  several  winter  months,  like  Duluth  and 
other  of  our  great  lake  ports,  by  the  ice  that 
forms  on  the  Neva.  Admiral  MakaroS,  who 
has  long  been  experimenting  with  ice-breaking 
steamers,  has  at  length  in- 
vented a  huge  piece  of  naval 
construction  tliat  accom- 
plishes the  desired  end.  It 
plows  its  way  with  remark- 
able rapidity  through  solid 
ice,  leaving  behind  a  broad 
channel  in  which  other  ves- 
sels may  safely  navigate. 
This  invention  will  not  great- 
ly diminish  the  Russian  zeal 
for  the  China  flea  antl  the 
purpose  to  maintain  Port 
Arthur  as  a  gi-cat  Russian 
maritime  rendezvous  and 
railroad  terminus;  butalong 
thousands  of  miles  of  frozen 
coast-line  on  the  Baltic,  the  ' 
■•™"''-"   *  North  Pacific,  and  the  Arc- 

Admiral  Makaroff-B  plans.)  tic  Ocean  there  will    be  am- 
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pie  opportunity  to  use  JdikiiriifT's 
Several  AiiitMifaii  (mns  on  tlit-  ^ivjit.  Iiiki-; 
on  rivi^rs  liki'  tlii'  Sr.  Lnwri'in-i'  uiiKlit  iin'i 
tlimr  uilvuTLtii^'  III  Iciiik  iiilu  tins  liussiiiii  i 
tiim,  witli  a  ii?'iK-liciil  c,l,ji:<'t  ui  view. 


Til.-  C/ar 

K  \H-u.w.  roiifiTi'iiuo,   wliirli 

'-'•"-■  Ti„  11.,: 

l.Ii- o(i  oi- al.<mi    May  1«  at 

c,  is  to  !«■  [iri/siili'il  iivi;r, 

aeciiiiliijff  til  H''"'-''"' 

UMil.T,s[aii<liii)r,    l.v   M.   de 

Staal,  wl,(.  l,<-a,lM  III. 

liiissinn  .l.-lMyali.m.     Tliis 

vi^ti-mii  slutc'siiiaii  lui 

1   ili]ilofiial    is   tlio   KuHsiau 

atuiisswHfior  at   l.uinl 

n.      Ajiorlj.T  fartiouH  Huh- 

sian  who  will    iiat'iii 

iiato    ill    (111!  <r<)tif>Ti-uro   is 

I'l-iifi'SSdr  MaiTiii'd.-'. 

HTliaps  tin;  Ki'i''i"'''t  liviiifi 

aullniT'iry  <m  iiili'innti 

itial   law.      I'ruf.-ssnr  Mar- 

tacTif,  ii.  will  Ix'   rcir 

■TuU.ivd,  JH  the   lifrli  iiiwii- 

lj.T  ..f  111.-  V.-ii.-i;u.!la 

liMiimlarv  arhilraliiiii   cojii- 

iiiissinn.    rlie  utlu-i-   f 

111-   roc-riihiTs   (■..iisir'ti(i«  of 

two   Ar.,..,icHiL    all.] 

wi.    Kii^'Hsli   ju.i^'i-s.     Tliis 

Vtru.-mi.^Jn  l«.ar<l  was 

to  liav(^  mi't  ai-   i'iirin  on 

t!i.!  -J.-.th   of   Ilic  jirrs 

lit    iiiMijtii  ;    I.ILI    it    is   now 

aiiiii>iiiin><l  llial.  itB  iti 

I'liuji  will  !«■  iiusi|)niii-<l  fur 

a   iiiliijl"'r  of  vvr-^ks   i 

1  .,r,i,-r   I.,  ,-rK.l.l.-  I'n.fvsso,' 

Mar 


t  'i'l; 


■  Hat-ui 
;at    Mri 


Til.'   liri 

lie  hi-ailra  hy  Sir.liiliati   raiirnvfoi.-,  In 

Int  of  vmrs  [MLSt  111*!  aujliiissailiir  of  (ill 

lain  at  WasliiiiKton.     Tli.-  lirail  of  ilir  J-'n^ti.^h 

group  will    Vm!  M,  l.i-oii    Hriiirgi'ois,    foniiiTly  a 

primo  tiimiatitr  of  Kniiiui^  ami  <aic-  of  t!ii;  must 

uMiiiKiiit  aad  Buliolarlv  o[  fiiiiti-m["jrary   I''i-l'I1c1i 

Htal.'sm.'ii.      Count    Muuster    h    uauK-il    as   lliit 


K'i]>til  iliilcfriitf  from  (iermany.  Anotlwr 
ttiitii'iii  uii>[iil)i>r  III  the  (ii-niiaii  depuUtWa 
lul  Ins  aiipoinlmtuit  rullitir  Bfsverely  critioiMd 
Kussia  atid  uUuwlR-ru    by  reason    of    reesit 


li..  ivlU  pr.-»l<l,-  ut.  tli.r  Cair--  ..■onforcnco.) 

Ti  whii'h  hi-  lias  sliowu  liiiii-<<oir  a  very 
ml  d.'friiiliT  of  tiiilitarism  arxl  a  akep- 
(-  of  prwisrly  tlu!  kiud  of  refonna  belief 
lias  inspii'i-d  tin!  rail  fur  the  coiiff>rence. 
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5eniian  is  Profossfir  Ptengel.  After  tlie  aa- 
ing  of  tlie  conlVroiicp,  wliich  will  unqims 
ilv  be  a  !>(jil_v  of  prcat  oiiiiiicncfi  ami  loarning, 
ail  doubtless  liiiil  m.rasion  to  pulilish  a  (iiuch 
extoiideii  list  of  th«  memViers.  Elsewhere 
minont  in  erfcnso  upon  tlio  mmnliers  of  the 
ican  dclc([al.ioii  lipadcd  V)y  Hon.  Andrew 
iiile.  Our  dclcgatos  will"  do  wdl  to  pro- 
it  tlio  conft'rciKT  certain  advanced  Ameri- 
octrines  of  international  law,  such  as  the 
sod  imnmnity  of  jirivate  property  at  sea  in 
of  war.  Professor  Moore,  by  tlie  way, 
vea  secretary  ami  cmiiisel  to  our  p(!aco  com- 
>ners  at  PuriK,  contrilmtea  to  tliis  niinil)er 
;  Hevikw  a  vahialile  article  iipon  inter- 
lal  law  priiifi[)lcs  as  tested  and  illustrated  in 
cent  war  with  Spain. 

,^^,^  III  England,  where  the  burdens  of 
iKitni  niilitarisni  are  bv  m>  means  heaviest, 
'"•■  the  new  budK-'-l  introduced  ihe  oilier 
ySirMidia.-!  Ili.'ks  Bench,  the  chancellor 
e  exche([uer,  showed  Imw  easily  surplua 
ue  ia  absorbed  in  the  miunli>mincc  and  de- 
cent of  a  vast,  navy  ami  in  the  eridli-ss 
ry  expenditures  iluii  are  tlie  price  of  a 
■wide  empire.  Kngh.nd  has  tnaintuined 
ken  peace  with  all  nations  of  any  rank  for 

ind  naval  exjH'iidimre  hiis  gone  on  with 
sh  liaste.  'I'he  quesiion  h;is  risoTi  ihi.'i  vear 
tor  new  forms. ,f  lii.v;;iti..n  sliuuld  be  devised 
king-fund   p^iymeiiis  <>ii   the  national  d.-bt 

cks  and  shiues   li; 


The  J 


hat  c 


<pies 


the  established  Chiirch.  .'^ooner  or  later  tlie  con- 
troveray  sr-eni.i  bound  to  lead  to  tiisestabliahment. 
The  county  council  elections  in  Ireland  resulted 
in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Xationalista 
everywliere  o.-iccpt  in  I'lster.  There  had  lieen 
an  impression  in  England  that  the  granting  of 
local  self  ■govern  meat  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  elective  boiiies  in  the  counties  would 
greatly  lessen  the  demand  for  purliamentary 
home  rule  ;  but  the  result  seems  to  be  just  the 
op])osite.  The  concession  of  county  home  rule 
is  taken  in  Ireland  as  a  sign  that  home  rule  in 
the  full  sense  can  be  had  if  its  friends  are  duly 
persistent. 

Rtmoein  ^^'■*'''^^'<^r  tile  Conference  at  The 
CauHs  of  Hague  may  or  may  not  do,  the  cause 
*"'■  of  peace  has  made  huge  progress  in 
the  past  year,  through  elimination  of  unsettled 
qtiestiona  which  were  liable  to  make  trouble  l>e- 
tween  powera  of  fighting  rank.  Spain,  it  is 
true,  is  not  accounted  one  of  the  great  powers, 
but  she  has,  in  our  century,  been  military  above 
all  else.  The  trial  of  issues  lielweeii  Spain  and 
the  United  States  has  undoulitedly  taken  the 
West  Indies  out  of  the  realm  of  possible  war- 
making  disputes.  Hut  for  American  occupation, 
tho  Philippines  also  might  sooner  or  later  have 
led  to  a  war-provoking  scramble  in  wlii<'li  (ier- 
many  and  Japan  would  have  jiarlicipati^il. 
Among  the  very  greatest  recent  event,''  milking 
for  peace  liavu  Iteen  the  agivemenls  which 
practically  complete  the  partition  of  Africa. 
First  came  the  pettlement  (rf  dillerences  benveeii 
England  and  (ierniany  as  n-specis*  .-ioulhern  and 
central  Africa — a  notable  triiimjih  of  Itom.rable 

worked    out    between    Lord    Salisbury    and    M. 


fiM 
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Csmbon  in  settlement  of  the  veiy  serious  differ- 
ences  between  France  and  England  respecting 
northern  Africa.  The  aci'oinpanying  map  shows 
the  general  features  of  the  agreement.  Almost 
all  of  the  great  Sahara  region  is  now  French  so 
far  as  English  recognition  can  make  it.  It  is 
suggested  that  to  make  this  comprehensive  agi'ee- 
ment  between  England  and  France  the  better 
operative  in  the  future,  there  ought  at  once  to 
be  agreed  upon  some  plan  for  a  commission  to 
arbitrate  any  difference  that  might  arise  in  the 
future  in  the  interpretation  of  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  settlement. 

There  i-omains.  however,  one  part  of 
^^^rf^r  "iirthfrn    Africa   over   whicli    there 

must  still  l>o  a  good  many  lieatcd 
words  said,  and  over  which  tliere  may  be  danger 
of  serious  quarrel.  That  region  is  Tripoli.  The 
French  advancing  from  Algeria  lo  the  eastward 


have  made  Tunis  virtually  their 
lies  Tripoli,  and  beyond  Tripoli  : 
trol  of  the  English.  To  the  i 
lies  the  Soudan  and  tin- 
Great  Desert,  now  aiiiicaWy 
divided  between  themselves 
by  France  and  England, 
This  is  anything  but  agree- 
able to  the  Italians,  who 
have  long  looked  upon  Tri- 
poli as  ultimately  theirs.  Al- 
though Tripoli  is  nominally 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, it  is  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  has  nogoi'crn- 
ment  worth  mentioning. 
The  Italians  had  ho)H;d  and 
expected  to  take  possession 
some  time  of  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  and  from  the  coast 
to  extend  their  control  in- 
ward. Hut  now  there  is 
much  reason  for  them  to  foar 
lest  Franco  and  England 
should  press  into  Tripoli, 
the  ono  from  Tunis  and  the 
new  French  Hphi'ro  to  tlio 
south,  and  the  other  from 
Egypt  and  the  sands  of  the 
Libyan  Desert. 

There   is   not  a 

necessity  claims 
our  attention  this  month  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  is  re- 
ported   as    we  go   to    press 


r  east 
i  Egypt,  in  con- 
iiitli   of  Tri[)oli 


that  the  full  Court  of  Caautfon  I*  WUlj  to  n- 
port  against  the  revision   of  the  Dreyfiu  emt. 

It  is  enough  lo  say  that  if  this  report  should  be 
true  it  will  be  gravely  unfortunate.  Oarraanj 
IB  perennially  agitated  over  questions  of  tuiff 
and  the  importation  of  bread  and  meat  from 
other  countries.  It  is  hard  for  outsiders  to  oom- 
prehond  the  intense  absorption  of  the  Gennu 
l>cople  in  these  economic  questions.  The  Ksiiar 
meanwhile  lias  been  pushing  with  great  energj, 
but  by  no  means  with  success,  his  favorite  project 
of  a  ship  canal  for  strategic  as  well  as  commenail 
purposes  uunnecting  the  Elbe  with  the  Rhia& 

Xr«  er        '*''"'  *'''*'''  °^  *^'"'  ^^^'  RbodOS   tO  th» 

aiHf  Uerman  Emperor  continues  to  causa 
floui*  A/riaa.  g,.],(,(,g  ^q^  reechoes  tbrougbont  En- 
rope  and  Africa.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  Ifr. 
Rhodes  established  excellent  personal  relatiMU 
with  William,  and  that  agreements  were  reached 
which  will  make  pretty  sure  the  completion  of 
the  telegraph  line  from  C'ape  Town  to  Cairo  within 
five  years  and  the  railroad  line  within  tea.    Itx. 
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Chamberlain  continues  from  time  to  time  to  say 
hard  things  about  Mr.  Rhodes'  enemy,  President 
Kruger  of  the  Transvaal.  That  stolid  old  gentle- 
man liae  of  late  shown  signs  of  relenting  toward 
the  Uitlanders,  who  have  been  sending  numer- 
ously signed  petitions  to  the  Queen  of  England 
to  help  them  in  their  contentions  against  the 
Boer  government.  Kruger  now  proposes  to  con- 
siderably change  the  tax  laws  which  rest  so  heav- 
ily upon  the  mining  companies  that  exploit  the 
Johannesburg  reefs,  and  he  is  also  promising  to 
shorten  up  the  naturalization  period  to  a  term  of 
at  most  five  years.      This  would  seem  reasonable 


Kaiber  to  Rhodes :  "Oh,  yes  1  1  don't  mind,  Joat  make 
It  worth  my  while." 

Kocomto  UiTi^ntiBB:  "Here's  a  nice  Easter  card  for 
jou."— From  F^iii  (London). 

enough,  but  it  is  not  what  the  Uitlanders  want. 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  Englishmen  who 
have  gone  to  Johannesburg  for  gold-mining  pur- 
poses to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  as  citizens  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  wliilo  still  keeping  their 
status  as  British  subjects.  In  short,  tbey  want 
to  rule  the  Transvaal  Republic  without  swearing 
allegiance  to  it.  Certainly,  from  his  own  point 
of  view  President  Kruger  is  right  in  holding 
that  if  the  newcomers  wish  to  exercise  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizens  they  should  be  willing  to  give 
their  allegiance  and  assume  the  responsibilities. 
The  only  ultimate  solution,  of  course,  is  the  federa^ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  Re- 
public with  the  other  provinces  of  British  South 
Africa.  This  niav  not  be  pleasant  for  the  Boers, 
but  it  is  manifest  destiny. 


ji^^  The  trouble  in  Samoa  has  proved  to 
Samoaii  be  far  more  protracted  and  serious 
*"*■"•■  than  any  one  in  Europe  or  America 
had  anticipated  when  the  dissatisfaction  over  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Chambers  was  first  an- 
nounced three  months  ago.  If  the  lamented 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  were  still  alive  and  in 
his  home  at  Apia,  the  extraordinary  events  which 
have  followed  one  another  with  bewildering 
rapidity  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  island  port 
would  give  liim  material  for  another  "footnote 
to  history  "of  larger  dimensions  than  the  one 
that  he  wrote  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1892  Mr.  Stevenson  pub' 
lished  a  volume  on  the  Samoan  complications  of 
that  period,  entitled  "  A  Footnote  to  History." 
It  looked  for  a  moment  last  month  as  if  the 
Samoan  question  might  lead  to  the  making  of 
some  seiious  history  on  a  large  scale.  Happily, 
there  is  now  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  kept 
in  the  minor  and  subordinate  place  of  the  "  foot- 
notes." When  Chief  Justice  Chambers  gave  his 
decision  in  favor  of  young  Mabetoa  Tanus  and 
against  Mataafa,  the  United  States  was  not  repre- 
sented at  Samoa  by  a  warship.  As  our  readers 
■ffill  remember,  the  English  were  in  accord  with 
the  Americans  in  supporting  the  claims  of  young 
Malietoa,  while  the  Germans  were  backing 
Mataafa.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  situation  had 
been  reversed.  Mataafa  was  waging  his  war  for 
supremacy  under  the  direction  of  an  American, 
while  the  Germans  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
other  side,  A  number  of  German  subjects  were 
massacred  and  mutilated  by  Mataafa,  Subse- 
quently England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  came  together  and  adopted  the  general  act 
of  Berlin.  Mataafa  was  banished,  and  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  he  was  to  be  hence- 
forth excluded  from  all  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  Samoan  rulers.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, for  reasons  that  have  to  do  with  their  strong 
desire  to  obtain  a  dominating  influence  in  Samoa, 
brought  Mataafa  back  and  made  him  a  candidate 
for  the  kingship  on  the  death,  last  year,  of  the 
old  Malietoa.  Samoan  kings,  in  accordance  with 
their  old-time  customs,  are  elected  by  the  people. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
German  contention  that  Mataafa  received  a  large 
majority  of  the  votes.  The  general  act  of  Ber- 
lin, however,  makes  the  decision  of  the  chief 
justice  on  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
king  final,  beyond  any  further  appeal,  ('hief 
Justice  Chambers,  after  a  long  hearing  of  the 
case,  found  Mataafa  ineligible  under  the  aot  of 
Berlin,  and  gave  his  judgment  therefore  in  favor 
of  the  younger  candidate.  The  followers  of 
JIataafa,  still  abetted  by  the  German  consul, 
Rose,    the    German  president  of  the   municipal 
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council  of  Apia,  ami  all  tiie  Ocrmaii  clement  of 
iho  foreign  population,  refustti  to  acci;pt  tlin 
juiignient  of  the  court,  made  war  upon  tlie  ill- 
armed  foUowera  of  the  yimnjj  ilulielcH,  and  in- 
stalled Mat.aafa  hr  kin;;.      TIiIh,  of  coursi.-,  was  a 


revolutiomirv  i)!(n't'cdiiin.      On 

account  of   the 

streuKtli  of  till?   folh.iv.Ts  of  Mn 

itaafa  tliei-c;  was 

nothing  to  do    for  a  lime  hut  tu 

>  accept  the   ar- 

rangemcnt  as  a  provisional  oni-  u 

ntil  thcR.  waB  a 

suflicieut  physical   force  to  siista; 

in  iho  chief  jus- 

tico.     Tlie  Ui.it.^d  l^talffl  sent  (!i 

le  warship  I'hil- 

a.Mi,hi.,,    utuh-r    con.m,«id    of    , 

\(ii]iiral    Alk-rt 

Kaulz,  «hc.  arrived  oti  Miircli  (i. 

and  al  onci>  hiid 

a  falm  Imt  exceedingly  linn  haisd 

1  upon  Iho  situa- 

tion.       lie    issued   a  proi'laiiiuli. 

.11,  resioii-.l  thij 

authority  of  the  cliief  jiislice,  eiill 

ironed  .Miilietoji, 

and  joiimd   the  Knglish  in   vigor 

oiish-  defending 

the  situation  when  the  followers  , 

:.r  Malaiifa  took 

to    the 


Mai 


landed  from  the  7V,,7-,./. //,/,/.«  and  the  Knglish 
ghips,  and  ihe  Knglislimen  and  Americans  fought 
side  by  side  against  large  Imdies  of  natives. 
There  was  an  ugly  rumor  that  Matuafa  was  oh- 
taining  arms  and  ammunition  fi-om  the  (iernian 
warship.  It  is  hest  not  lo  U'lieve  this  until 
tluire    is  umistakalile  proof.    I'nfortunalelv,  on 


A])ril  4th  a  party  of  British  and  Atnericuu 
nuniliering  10.5  was  ambushed  on  &  Gennu 
lihmtaiioii  (with  the  alleged  active  aid  ol 
the  (iermnn  planter)  by  about  800  natiTW. 
In  the  fierce  fight  that  followed  several  sailon 
anil  oflicers,  )>onie  l>eing  American  and  boom 
Knglish.  wcr<!  killed.  This  event  at  first  stimd 
up  a  dangerously  angry  feeling  against  Oermaaf. 
liut  the  conclusion  was  soon  reached  tJukt  It 
wouhi  bo  well  to  wait  for  all  the  tacts. 

SeeMao      "'"^  *"*"  *'*»v«rnment  made  •&{!■■- 
o  eeUeni  inipn-ssion  everywhere  bjOM 

Remedy.  ,.|,„|,n.jjj:  j[  niHiiitained  and  th«  pit* 
feet  good  l.-jiii>er  it  exliil.itod  in  all  that pertala'* 
to  tlieric  niifnrtuTiale  iniulih's  in  Samoa.  It'^ 
readily  enough  agreed  by  England  and 
T'nile.1  Stjilos,  on  the  proposal  of  Ofll 
tliat  ci.iuinissioiK-vK  should  be  appointed  tO  p 
cecd  al  luiei'  1i>  A|.i;i  ninl  takethe  whole  «' 
in  hand,  iirritiiging  fi>r  the  Eetllement  of  iB 
e.\isliiig  'lilHi-uhies  ami  providing  safegnardt 
against  iho  future  recurrence  of  like  tronUaa. 
Ibit  inasnuich  as  Kngland  and  the  United  StatM 
have  of  hue  found  it  easy  tu  agree,  Mid  ban 
been    practically    allies     during   the   past     torn 
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months  in  Samoa,  Germany 
insisted  tliat  no  docisions 
of  lli«  coinnnssioiiers  sboulii 
be  valid  unless  unanimuus. 
To  this  England  objected 
decidi'dly.  The  ITiiitcd 
States  did  not  consider  the 
qiiestioo  a  vital  one,  and 
agreed  to  accept  any  deci- 
sion with  resi>ect  to  it  that 
London  and  Berlin  con  Id 
arrive  at.  England  finally 
yielded,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  commissioners 
slioiild  be  nnaninions  in  all 
their  actions.  The  United 
States,  on  llio  other  hand, 
insisted  that  the  iniiuiries 
of  the  commissioners  should 
go  back  to  the  original  plot- 
ting on  the  part  of  the  (ier- 
mans,  including  particular- 
ly the  events  immeiliately  following  Chief  Jus- 
tice Clianihers'  decision  against  Mataafa  and  theat- 
tack  on  the  Court.  Tlie  Germans  took  tlie  ground 
that  the  ultimate  acceptance  by  all  the  consuls  of 
Mataafa's  provisional  government  had  nmile  a 
new  starting-point,  and  that  the  thing  to  l)e  in- 
vestigated was  the  conduct  of  the  American 
admiral,  Kautii,  in  proceeding  to  depose  Mataafa 
and  to  enforce  the  Chambera  decision  of  last 
DecemljtT.  England  stood  with  the  United 
.State's  in  this  contention  and  the  Germans  yielded. 
Thus  the  commissioners  will  go  into  tiie  merits 
of  the  entire  question,  beginning  with  the  re- 
turn of  Mataafa  aud  the  election  last  year.     The 


commissioners  will  not  have  the  final  word,  how- 
ever, for  their  findings  must  be  refcired  to  their 
reajiective  governments  for  ratification  before 
taking  effect.  Some  way  must,  and  of  coiirse 
can,  be  found  for  removing  the  Samoan  question 
beyond  the  possibility  of  making  trouble  among 
first  class  powers.  Meanwhile  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  greatly  iniproved  re- 
lations with  Gennany  by  the  excellent  dijilomatic 
manners  of  onr  amhassailor,  Dr.  "VVIiite,  at  Ber- 
lin, and  of  Secn'tary  Hay  in  his  dealings  with 
Ambassador  von  lloUeben  at  Washington.  Onr 
member  of  the  joint  commission  that  goes  to 
Samoa  is  Mr.  Baitlett  Tripp,  of  Yankton,  S.  I). 
Mr.  Tripp  was  at  one  time 


at    Vi< 


nd 


previously  was  a  Snpi-enie 
Court  chief  justice  in  Da- 
kota. He  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics  and  is  accotiuted 
well  fitted  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  German  mem- 
ber is  liaron  Spi-ck  von 
Sternberg,  first  sei.-retiiry 
of  the  German  embiissy  iit 
Washington,  a  diplomiil  of 
much  skill  and  cxiiericni-e. 
The  English  in.-ml»-r  is  Mr 
Eliot,  one  of  the  w'creiiiri''.-^ 
of  the  British  cihIki-ssv  ;it 
Washington.  Thrv  go  ti. 
Samoa  l.og(.'thcr  on  a  vei^scl 
provided  by  tin;  i'nitfd 
States.     Admiral  KuiUz  ha.e 


taker 


a   bold 


but 


lonbt    of    hi; 
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thorough  familiarity  with  all  the  bearings  of  the 
treaty  under  which  Samoa  is  governed  ;  and  his 
course,  aa  far  as  unilerstood,  meets  with  entire 
approval  at  Washington. 

The  most  eminent  American  iu  the 
^'otta'     obituary    list  for  the  month  that  is 

comprised  in  our  record  was  the  late 
Justice  Steplieo  J.  Field,  who  not  long  ago  re- 
tired from  the  Supreme  (lourt  berkch  after  the 
longest  service  of  any  judge  in  its  history.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  of  distinguislied  brothers, 
of  whom  the  sole  survivor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
M.    Field.     The    Baronoss    Ilirscli,  whose    great 


world,  i 
of  Jew 
that  wa 
active  i 
famous 
Monh-r- 


fortune    inherited    fro  in    her    wealthy     Belgium  bearing 

father  was  unitt'd  to  a  still  greater  fortune  when  sixty  yi 

she    married    the  late  Baron    Ilirsch,    died    on  his  sou 

April  1,  leaving  wealth  estimated  at  about  H25,-  names  « 

000,000.     four-fifths    of    which    is    bequeathed  ages  wil 

Hebrew     charities    throughout    the  lished  o 
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IFnm  March  tl  to  AprU  to,  1899.) 


TRB  nOHTINO  II 


I  PHILIPPINES. 


Mueh  v.— The  trmnaport  SherTnan  arrtveeat  Manila 
wlUi  Unltad  BtatM  troops  to  Tcflotorce  General  Otis. 

M«reh  H. — General  Mac  Arthur  leads  aa  Important 
fonraid  lUOTAaient  to  the  north  and  east  ol  Manila,  the 
lurarsHitB  retiring  before  the  American  advance;  the 


March  39. — General  MacArthnr  advances  from  Mari- 
lao  to  Booave,  Bigaa,  and  Gulguinto,  on  the  road  to 
Matolos,  which  ts  BCnbhomlf  conleatad  b;  the  FlUplnoa ; 
American  casualties,  about  TO, 

March  81. — General  MacArthur's  division  occupies 
MhIoIos,  the  lasurgent  capital,  alter  slight  reslBtauce ; 
American  Iobh.  1  killed,  15  wounded. 

April  4.— The  American  coromiBslonerH  to  the  Philip- 
pines issue  a  proclamation  stating  the  int«ntlona  of  their 
government  In  dealing  with  the  Islands, 

April  10.— An  expedition  of  1,500  men  onder  General 
Lawton  capture  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  I^guna  de 
Bay,  Luzon,  driving  back  the  Filipinos  with  heavy  loss  ; 
the  American  losa  ts  10  wounded,  one  of  whom  dies. 

April  13. — General  Wheaton  drives  the  Fillpinosnortb 
of  Manila  inland. 

April  13,— A  Filipino  attack  on  the  American  lines 
near  Malalos  is  succesBfully  repulsed. 

April  14. — The  United  States  transport  Sheridan  ar- 
rives at  Manila  with  reBntorcements. 

April  18.— Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  U  men  from  the 
United  States  gunboat  I'orfctoum,  while  trying  to  res- 
cue a  besieged  Spanish  garrison  uear  Baler  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, ore  ambushed  and  captured  by  Filipinos. 

April  19. — The  administration  at  Washington  decides 
to  send  regular  troops  to  the  number  of  14,000  as  reBn- 
foicements  to  General  Otis. 


<Emed  In  the  PhUlpplDea  on  March  m.) 

troopa  engaged  are  the  Third  Artillery,  as  infantry  ; 
the  Montana,  Eausae,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon 
Volunteers;  the  Third,  Fourth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
second,  and  twenty-third  Infantry ;  and  the  Utah  battal- 
ion of  artillery.    American  casualties,  1T6  (36  kllledl. 

March  99. — General  Wheaton's  brigade  takes  the  town 
of  Malinta ;  Col,  Harry  C.  Egbert,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  is  killed  ;  the  insurgents  evacuate  Malabon, 
burning  the  place ;  after  the  taking  of  Malinta  General 
MacArtbur's  advance  guard,  the  Third  Artillery  and 
the  Twentieth  Kansas,  join  General  Wheaton's  brigade  ; 
the  brigades  of  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis  and  General  Hale  ad- 
vance toward  Marilao  as  far  as  Meycanayan. 

Marcb  27.— General  MacArthur's  forces  take  and  hold 
Marilao ;  the  South  Dakota  volunteers,  led  by  Colonal 
Frost,  ohorge  the  Filipino  troops  commanded  by  Agnl- 
naldo  In  person;  the  Insurgents  are  repulsed  with 
alanghter ;  American  casualties,  about  40. 


(Actively  engaged  in  the  PhlllpplneB.) 
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POLITICS  A 


D  OOVBRNMENT— All ERICAN. 


Mnrcli  38. — Prosident  McKlnlKj  retumB  to  Waablllf- 
Urn  t«nxx  ThonmKvillt',  (In. 

Mart^li  ai.— The  New  Yiirk  Awteinlily  pwiseB  a  renlo- 
tion  proviilhiK  for  nil  iiivt>Hli|{iition  of  the  police  aad 
otliiir  ili'iNtrtiiu-iitK  of  the  N'ew  York  City  goreRininit 

March  31).— Diiltinirire  DenincratH  nominate  Hhmdu 
G,  Hiiyes  fur  iiiiiyor. 

April  ].— The  Detroit  Common  Council  nppcrfnt*  t 
toiiiniittve  tii  piirchuiw  and  Dperato  the  Htreet  rallroada. 

April  :<.— IniiKirtHtit  electioDH  are  held  in  Ohio  citini 
tlic  fiillcm-liiK  lire  ele('te<l  inayoni :  Cluvelandi  John  H. 
Farli-y  (Dciii.) ;  TiiUilu,  S.  M.  Jonen  (Ind.) ;  and  Colam- 
^n^*,  Samuel  J.  Sn-firtz  (Kep.)..  ..The  KepublicanUtUc 
lii'kvt,  hi-iideil  liy  Clandiun  K.  Unuit  for  juatlce  of  tbt 
Su|irt>ine  Court.,  U  HUVt^exHfuI  In  Mlchi(c»n. 

April  4.— Mayor  Cnrt«rIl.IUTriNun(l)eui.)lBi«nEetcd 
in  CUk-utco  hyn  plurnlity  of  40,000  over  Zlna  B.  Carter 
(Ki-p.)  — 11.  V.   Jiih:iHim  (I)eni.|  Ih  elected  mayor  of 


Uenve 


ml  t< 


April  ■: 


—r]wt 


II  neliiTillJ 


.k-cid.'li>n'IHHtateMax- 
■hii'f  h:ii1  to  H]iiK)inl  an 
llii-  .listribiitLoii  of  the 
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March  31,— General  liiiillovr  iiutlioHxeH  an  inctUHHe  In 
Che  Havuiiii  ixilkt-  fiirt-e  uf  in>  llieil. 

March  ai,— Secretary  Alger  arrives  at  Hiivaiia  jind 
hoUlH  a  confereiit»  with  the  heails  of  tnilltary  dE-jMirt- 

March  28.— Two  delegate)!  fnini  the  Cuban  Ant(Cinl)Iy 
arrive  at  WasliiiiKtoii,  liul  are  not  olliciiilly  ri'dinnlzed 
....An   independent   poKlal    nervice    U   eHtnliliHlicil  in 

April  8.— General  DriHike  and  General  liimieE  hold 
another  eoiiferenre  foiieeriiinjiH  liie  diMtribiitimi  of  the 
t!).<IOO,OUO  intended  to  he  ]iai<l  to  the  Cnlian  nmiy. 

April  4. — 1'he  ('iilmn  AHsenibly  votes  to  ditiband  the 


April  0.— Governor  Dyer  (Rep.),  of  Rliode  Island,  It 
reelecteil,  with  a  Ke|iulilicitn  leKiKlnture. 

April?.— IntlielTniU'd  StAtCHCircnitCourt  at  Charlet- 
too,  S.  C.'.,  H  true  bill  in  found  agaiaHt  13  mm  ao- 
ciiihhI  of  lyiicIiluK  Fmzer-I).  Baker,  the  negro  poitmai- 
ter  at  Lake  City,  ».  C,  FoliruftFy  iB,  19B8. 

April  ». — The  Maxet  InveHtigatlng  eonimlttee  of  tbt 
Xcw  Viirk  Atvicinhly  lieKinx  it«  |n<iiilry  into  the  Tam- 
niiiiiy  adniiniHtratioii  of  New  York  City. 

yVpril  14.— Kichanl  ('niker  teotifleit  before  the  Mavt 
■      e  in  New  York  c;ity. 

— Attorncy-General  Monett,  of  Ohio,  Hie*  ii 


April  lfl.-Tli.-  oritririiil  n-llsof  the  Cul«in  ani.v 
delivered  ti.(;fneiul  Ilr.-.*..  »t  Hav,iiia  :  th.'y  sliov 
their  face  the  names  of  4H,iN)ii  r,llit-,-L's  mid  men. 

April  IT.-Tlie  i.iilit-iry  depiirliiients  ..f  ChIhi 
reorfmnlzwi.  thos.. of  I'iuar  il.-l  Kio  and  .Mutjin/jw  b 
ellminnt«d ;  the  fiinner  is  nmsolidjiteil  with  tln'  dei 
ment  of  Havana  and  the  latter  with  Kantir  Cliira. 

April  ao.— General  Itmiike  i»siieH  ii  <le('r<-i-  i-riiii-t  It  n 
neourtof  ftnal  aptieal  In  Cnlui.  with  JiLHsi]|eii.>ii 
MK'h  eaM-H  (iKith  civil  and  <Tiniiiiall  as  I'onnerly  wei 
Mad  rill  for  Hnnl  dlHpiMition. 


'  Court  of  that  Stnteabill  of  tnfonnatloD 
iilli'Ktil  atlenipt  lu  bribe  htm  In  conneetlcti 
K  lititciilion  aKainitt  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

kiiiif  (in  ill  vest  iKiitlon. 
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April  18.— The  New  York  LegUlatare  lUtKses  the 
White civtl-senice  blll....CornelhiH  T.  Drlscoll  |Dem.) 
is  elected  mayor  o(  New  Haven,  Conn. 

April    19. — James   P.    Taliaferro   iDem.)   is    choaen 

United  Slateit  Senntor  by  the  Florida  IjegiiilBture 

The  HiihI  bnllot  fur  Uu)t«(l  States  Seimt'Or  In  tiie 
PennsylvHliin  liegislature  renulta  in  no  clioice. 

April  30.— The  retirement  from  pnlilii'  life  of  Kepre- 

aentutive  Thoma.s  B.  Kceil,  of  Muiue,  is  niinomiced 

The  I'ennsylviinia  I^Kislature  ailjoiirns. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

March  -Jl.— The  French  Court  of  Ciissntiuti  onltrs  the 
secret  dimnler  in  the  Dreyfus  ease  to  lie  .■submitted, 

March  *J2. — The  Coreiin  eabiuet  is  ilisiiiissHl  and  tu 
at  the  members  banished. 

March  34.— A  cleatilotk  in  reported  in  the  leuislati' 
cniiucil  of  Jamaica  on  the  tariff 
bill. 

March  25.— Dr.  Hans  Uelbrtlck 
is  fined  50l>  mHrks  for  expressliiB 
dlsapprovnl  of  the  action  of  the 


Priis 


-.tl>el 


ling  the  Danes  from  Sehleswig- 
HolHtein. 

March  38,— The  Danlsli  lower 
bouse  votes  a  credit  tor  a  wnr- 
ahip  to  enforce  nennijirk's  <le- 
mandH  on  China. . .  .The  UriOsh 
Hoii»e  of  Commons  ndjoiinis 
till  April  10. 

March  SO.— The  French  Semite 
adjiiiims  tilt  May  ^  and  the 
Chamber  of  Ueputiestill  May  3. 

April  3.— The  Greek  ministry 
resigns. 

April  7.— A  vote  of  censure  on 
the  government  Is  passed  iu  the 
Jamaica  Legislative  Council. 

Aprils.— The roanagerH of  the 
Paris  Fifinroe,re  Hned500francs 
and  costs  for  publishing  testi- 
mony furnished  to  the  Court  of 
CashAtion  in  the  Dreyfus  case. 

April  11.— The  Jamaica  LeniH- 
lative   Council   withdraws     its 
vote  of  censure  on  the  govern- 
ment and  votes  e.'WO.OOO  to  meet  c 
The  Roumanian  caliinet  resigns. 

April  18.— M,  Theotokis  in  asked  t 
net  in  Greece. 

April  18.— The  British  budget  is  introduced  ii 
House  of  Commons. 

sfiirnu'nilHTsof  tht-C 

April  19.— The  Hritifli  House  of  ('omniiJiis  rejef 
aecotld  reading  the  bill  to  ri-i«'al  the  Irish  cix-rcio 
of  1887. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  31.— The  Anglo-Fi-ciich  iigrci-meiit  regiii 
frontiers  in  Africa  is  signed  at  London. 

March  a3.-MalietouTanusis  crowned  Kiugof  SB 


American  and  British  representatives  participating  iu 
the  ceremony. 

March  38.— Samoan  villag<'s  held  by  Matnafa  are  bimi- 
barded  by  the  United  States  cruiser  PhlUiiMphla  and 
the  British  erui*iers  FiirpnlHc  and  RuyitUst  after  au 
attack  of  the  natives  on  Apia. 

March  W.— In  a  dispute  between  the  Argi'ntine  Re- 
public and  Chile  an  award  of  territory  is  niaiie  to  the 
latter  government  by  the  United  States  minister  to 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,   acting  as  arbitrator. 

March  »1.— It  is  announced  that  Great  Dritiiln  has 
completed  the  purchase  of  the  Tongo  group  <if  islands. 

April  I.— A  force  of  314  British  and  Americans  and 
130  frien<lly  natives  is  ambushed  by  a  band  of  .Mataafa's 


,  plac 


Apis 


Lieut.  Philip  \.  Lansdale  of  the  United  Sla 
l^hihtdelphia,  Lient.  Angel  II.  Freeman,  of  the  UHtlsh 
cruiser  Tiltirdli'jd.  and  Ensign  Monaghau,  of  tlici'hfltt- 


dclpMa,  liesides  2  British  and  'i  American  sailors,  are 
killed  and  beheaded  ;  the  party  retreats  to  the  lieiich. 

April  6.— The  names  of  the  Ave  Americim  delepitcs 
to  the  conference  at  The  Hague  on  the  reduirtion  of 
armaments  iiri'  auuuunce<l  Isi-e  iwge  515)  —  It  Is  an- 
nouncetl  that  Great  Ilritai'i,  Germany,  acid  the  I'niteil 
Stales  have  readied  alisnlute  agrei'nient  on  the  terms  of 

a  Samoan  commission King  Menelik  of  Abys.iitiia 

refusGfl  the  reiiuest  of  the  French  Giivernmi'iil  that  he 
onler  all  exports  to  jiass  through  the  French  [mrt :  lie 
al.so  declines  to  reorgnnlKe  his  arniy  with  Hussiiin  olli- 

April  7.— (ien.  Rus,sell  Hastings  ilccliues  the  din-i.loi'- 
ship  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Uepublics. 

April  (1.— The  Norwegian  Government  ntfuses  \mt- 
tnissioiL  ti)  the  Swedish  ir.tlltary  authorities  to  attend 
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the   Norwegian  army  maneuvers C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  of 

the  British  iefj:ation  at  WaHhingtoii.  is  appointed  to 
represent  Great  Britain  on  the  Samoan  joint  high  com- 
mission. 

April  1 0.- -Bart lett  Tripp,  formerly  Tnited  States  min- 
ister to  Austria,  is  appointe<i  to  represt^nt  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  Samoan  joint  high  commission. 

April  11. — Ratiflcati(ms  of  the  treaty  of  ]>eace  between 
the  Unite<l  States  and  Spain  are  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington between  President  McKinley  and  Ambassador 
CamlKjn,  and  President  McKinley  issues  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  war  at  an  end. 

Ai)ril  13. — The  (ierman  (lovernment  apiM)ints  Baron 
SjHick  von  Stern  Ik*  rg,  first  secretary  of  the  German 
embassy  in  Washington,  as  (Jermany's  representative  on 
the  Samoan  joint  high  commission. 

April  14.— In  the  German  HeichstJig  liaron  von 
Billow  announces  the  agreement  of  the  three  jKiwers  as 
to  the  Samoan  commission. ..  .China  assents  to  the 
opening  of  three  new  ports  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang- 
Su,  Kiang-Si,  and  Au-Hui. 

April  15. — Lawrence  Townsend,  now  United  States 
minister  to  Portugal,  is  appointed  minister  to  Belgium, 
to  succeed  Bellamy  Storer,  who  will  go  to  Madrid. 

April  18. — It  is  anncmnced  that  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy,  now  United  States  minister  to  Persia,  has  been 
prtmioted  to  succeed  W.  W.  Hockhill,  resigned,  as 
minister  to  Greece ;  ex-Gov.  William  P.  Lord,  of 
Oregon,  is  appoint<»d  minister  to  Persia ;  John  X. 
Irwin,  of  Iowa,  is  appointed  minister  to  Portugal. 

April  20. — The  ratifications  of  a  new  extradition 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  are  exchanged  at  Washington. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

March  21.— The  Smithsonian  Institution  transmits  to 
Prof.  James  Dewar,  of  London,  the  discoverer  of  the 
process  for  liquifying  air,  the  Hodgkins  me<lal. 

March  25.— Cambridge  wins  the  annual  boat-race 
with  Oxford  by  three  lengths. 

March  .30.— The  steamer  Stella  is  wrecked  in  a  fog 
on  the  Casquet  rocks  in  the  English  Channel ;  alK)ut 
80  lives  are  lost. 

April  4.— The  Belgian  antarctic  exiK»dition  which 
sailed  fnmi  Terra  del  P^uego  on  Decemlier  »),  1897,  ar- 
rives at  Montevideo  and  rei)orts  the  dis<?overy  of  new 
land  in  Weddell  S<»a  and  open  water  to  the  far  south  ; 
the  extreme  latitude  reached  was  71  degrees  and  36 
minutes  stmth. 

April  (i.— Services  over  the  bodies  of  3.%  American 
sohliers  brought  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  with  full 
military  honors,  are  held  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
terj',  near  Washington,  I).  C. 

April  7.— Marconi's  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  is 
successfully  tested  across  the  English  ('hannel  during 
a  storm.... Twelve  lives  are  lost  in  the  burning  of  a 
private  residence  in  New  York  ('ity. 

April  8.— Twelve  jiersons  are  drowned  >)y  an  ictvgorge 
and  fl(KMl  in  the  Yellowst^>ne  Kiver  near  (J lendive,  Mont. 

April  9. — The  Greek  coaster  Marta  is  sunk  by  the 
British  steamer  Kinrffurcll  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and 
45  persons  go  down  with  her. 


April  10.— In  a  fight  between  black  and  white  minn 
at  Pana,  111.,  6  men  are  killed  and  9  wounded. 

April  10.— The  cruiser  Raleigh  is  welcomed  at  New 
York  on  her  return  from  Manila. 

April  20. — Meml)ers  of  an  important  gang  of  coIInte^ 
feiters  are  arrested  in  Philadelphia. 

OBITUARY. 

March  21. —Kx-Mayor  Samuel  G.  King,  of   Philadd- 
phia,  mi — Arthur  S.  Campbell  Wurt^Ie,  a  well-known 
*  civil  engineer,  (W. 

March  24.— Gottlieb  Wilhelm  Leitner,  the  lipgai8t,aL 

March  25.— Calvin  T.  Wheeler,  Chicago  capitalist.  89 
—  Kx-Gov.  Thomas  Clement  Fletcher,  of  Missouri,  71 

March  2(K— Comte  Chandordy,  the  celebrated  Fkendi 
diplomat,  ?i — Col.  Harry  C.  Egbert,  Twenty-seoond 

Unite<l  States  Infantry,  60. 

March  27.— Rev.  Dr.  James  Ormsbee  Murray,  deaaoC 

Princeton  University,  71. 

March  28.— Birket  Foster,  the  English  artist,  74. 

March  29.— Hrig.-(Jen.  Daniel  W.  Flagler,  Chief  d 
Ordnance,  17.  S.  A.,  64. 

March  31. —Prof.  Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  for  forty  yean 
profes.sor  of  Greek  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  61. 

April  1. — I^ironess  Hirsch,  widow  of  the  Hebnv 
philanthropist — Rear  Admiral  Charles  C.  Carpento^ 
C  S.  N.,  retireil,  65. 

April  2.— Marquis  Chennevleres,  prominently  oqd- 
nected  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  79. 

April  3.— Daniel  A.  Waterman,  treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  65. ...Madame  AdIAe  Jf. 
Michelet,  widow  of  the  French  historian,  71. 

April  5.— George  Rogers  Howell,  New  York  Sfelto 
archivist,  6(} — Thomas  Edward  Ellis,  prominent  JUlh 
eral  memlx^r  of  the  British  Parliament,  40. 

April  7.— J.  Walker  Feam,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  (Jreece. 

April  8.— Moses  W.  Dodd,  the  publisher,  85. ...Gen. 
John  W.  Tnriier,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  tML 

April  1).— Justice  Stephen  Johnson  Field,  of  the  United 

States  Supreme  C^ourt,  retired,  82. 

April  10.-  Kx-Senator  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  of  Colondo^ 

69. 

April  11.— Professor  Monier-Willlams,  of  OzftMd|80 
....Koljert  Gil)!)s    Barnwell,  of  Greorgla,  formerly  a 

famous  pro-slavery  advcK'ate,  81. 

April  15.— Kli  Thayer,  originator  of  the  Kanaeeenh 

sa<le,  K() Former  Civil  Service  Commissioner  JohaH. 

OlM^rly.  (K).... Cardinal  Archbishop  Bausa,  of  VkmoMBlt, 
It>aly,  7N — William  S.  Pearson,  who  bronght  the  lint 
overland  mail  by  st^age  to  San  f^ncisoo,  77. 

April  16.— Hufus  King,  a  prominent  Chicago  law- 
yer, T6. 

April  17.— Ht.  Hev.  John  Ambrose  Wattemon,  Boman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Columbus,  54....MaJ.  Sir  Rose 
Lanibart  PrictN  British  author  and  soldier,  68. 

April  11).— Gen.  Don  Manuel  Bulnes,  of  Chlle....Bz- 
Congressman    Samuel    Greeley    Hilbom,    of    Oalilbr- 

nia,  05. 

April  20.— Edouard  Jules  Henri  FalUeron, 
the  French  Academy,  64. 


A  FEW  CARTOON   COMMENTS. 


■  HAOUC— From  the  Journal  (MiuneapollB). 


OCR  cartoon  depftitment  batt  bad  to  yield  apace  this 
monUi.  Tbe  eeven  diawings  on  this  page  nnd 
the  next  need  no  fnterpretation.  Pour  of  liiem  relate 
to  the  Jefferson  dinneis  and  Mr.  Bryan's  Inraslon  of 
91t.  Croker'a  domalDs.  All,  excepting  one  bvHr.BuHh, 
of  How  York,  come  from  HiniteapoliB,  where  "Bart" 
and  Bowman  are  continuing  to  do  work  that  is  saga- 
ctoua  as  well  as  clever. 


As  iireBented  to  tbepnbllc  br  leading  Democratio  artists 
wbo  claim  to  know  all  about  blia. 

From  the  Jiumal  (Hinneapolls). 
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Wlwt  will  It  I"'    (Uo  lull,  tho  miH-,  or  tho  pluttiiriii  J  -From  tlio  Trihuw  Orinncapolldl . 


HAHJioxr.-Froin  the  Wnria  (Si-w  York).  TiiOK  risrilNii.-Fnim  tlie  TrOmne 


Perbspt  till*  l«  tbo  reaBnn  why  Admlml  Dewor  dona  iint  cnme  tioise.— From  the  zyDnuM 


OUR  DELEGATION  TO  THE  HAGUE. 


AMERICA  is  to  have  a  representation  at  the 
Czar's  peace  conference  that  will  place  the 
United  States  in  a  very  favorable  light  before 
the  distinguished  delegates  of  other  nations  who 
will  be  in  assemblage  at  The  Hague  before  the 
end  of  May.  The  delegation  from  this  country 
will  consist  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  now 
ambassador  at  Berlin  ;  Hon.  Stanford  Newel, 
United  States  minister  to  Holland,  and  therefore 
already  in  residence  at  The  Hague  ;  President 
Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University  ;  Capt.  A.  T. 
Mahan,  of  the  navy  (retired);  and  Capt.  William 
Crozier,  of  the  army,  with  the  Hon.  Frederick 
William  HoUs,  of  New  York,  as  secretary  and 
counsel.  These  six  men  possess  qualifications  of 
an  eminent  and  a  distinct  character,  and  as  a 
group  they  will  represent  the  United  States  in  a 
strong  and  worthy  way.  All  of  them  have  much 
knowledge  of  history  and  international  affairs, 
while  all  of  them  also  are  firmly  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  American  politics  and  policy. 

Captain  Crozier  may  not  be  a  Doctor  of  Laws  ; 
if  not,  that  distinction  will  come  in  due  time. 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  delegation  is  well  supplied 
with  titles  and  degrees.  Mr.  White  and  Captain 
Mahan  have  been  honored  by  many  universities 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Low's  latest  diploma 
was  bestowed  on  the  occasion  of  Princeton's 
sesqui- centennial,  when  with  others  he  received 


from  President  Patton  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Mr. 
Newel,  if  we  mistake  not,  holds  the  same  degree 
by  the  equally  valuable  favor  of  one  of  the  best 
Western  universities.  Mr.  Holls  has  earned  a 
doctorate  in  law  at  a  German  university.  Two 
of  the  six  men  (White  and  Newel)  spent  their 
college  days  at  Yale,  two  (Low  and  Holls)  at 
Columbia,  and  the  other  two  were  educated  by 
the  United  States  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point. 
Two  of  the  group,  Messrs.  White  and  Mahan, 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  as  historical  schol- 
ars and  authors.  Mahan  is  the  foremost  author- 
ity upon  naval  warfare  and  its  influence  upon 
international  history.  White  is  at  least  one  of 
the  first  authorities  upon  the  history  of  ethics, 
science,  and  modern  civilization.  Holls  has  a 
broad  historical  scholarship  surpassed  by  few 
Americans  of  his  age.  Low  is  particularly  well 
versed  in  administrative  history  and  law.  Newel 
is  well  supplied  with  legal  lore,  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  American  political  and  economic 
history,  and  interprets  the  world's  history  from 
the  American  view- point.  Crozier  has  gained 
rank  among  those  who  understand  military  his- 
tory, with  particular  reference  to  the  munitions 
and  enginery  of  warfare.  Thus  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  selected  men  who  cannot  fail  to  win 
respect  abroad  and  to  reflect  honor  upon  their 
own  country. 


I.— ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  EDUCATOR,  HISTORIAN,  AND  DIPLOMAT. 


President  White's  career,  though  a  long  one, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  discussed  as  that  of  a  man 
at  the  point  of  retirement  from  active  affairs.  It 
merely  happened  that  he  began  at  an  earlier  age 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  fill  public 
positions  in  a  conspicuously  able  manner.  An- 
drew Dickson  White,  who  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  grew  up  at  Syracuse,  is  now 
sixty- seven  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one  with  marked  promise, 
and  the  next  year,  after  several  months  of  study 
in  France,  began  his  diplomatic  career  by  joining 
our  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  as  an  attacM,  It 
was  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  stir- 
ring events  at  the  Russian  capital.  Mr.  White's 
excellent  knowledge  of  French  was  of  great  prac- 
tical service  to  the  legation.  He  was-- abroad 
two  or  three  years,  and  during  half  of  the  time 


studied  history,  philosophy,  and  kindred  subjects 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five-  he  was  serving  as  full  professor  of 
history  and  English  literature  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  with  a  reputation  already  established 
for  brilliancy  and  scholarship. 

After  some  five  years  of  university  work  in 
Michigan  he  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
interested  himself  at  once  in  serious  legislation, 
with  the  result  of  making  a  prominent  impress 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Bills  intro- 
duced aed  carried  through  by  Mr.  White  estab- 
lished a  series  of  State  normal  schools,  codified 
the  educational  laws  of  the  State,  and  in  other 
ways  improved  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Ezra  Cornell  was  pre- 
paring to  establish  the  great  university  which 
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various  advisory  capacities.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  President  Grant  in  1871 
to  study  and  report  upon  tlie  question  of  tlie  pro- 
posed annexation  of  San  Domingo.  It  is  under- 
stood tliat  lie  liad  a  large  ))ai't  in  the  preparation 
of  tbe  very  interesting  document  in  wliich  the 
conimisaion  set  forth  the  advantages  of  annexation. 


tlie  world,  not  neglecting  literary  work  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  'Die  following  year  found  him  at; 
Paris  with  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the 
great  exposition,  lie  had  been  olBeially  con- 
nected also  with  the  Centennial  at  I'liiladelphia. 
In  July,  1892,  President  Harrison  appointcil  him 
minister  to  Hussia.  Almost  forty  years  earlier 
ho  had  obtained  his  first  diplomatic  experience 
■at  the  same  court  in  the  capacity  of  an  alluche 
of  tbe  American  legation. 

Mr,  "Wliite  was  in  the  United  Stales  again  in 
1895,  occupying  his  charming  home  on  tbe 
campus  at  hbaca,  putting  tbe  final  revisory 
touclit'S  on  bis  great  work,  wliicb  npixmred  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  entitled  "  Tlio  History  of  tbe 
Warfare  of  tfeieiieo  with  Theology."  The  two 
volumes,  clearly  and  attractively  written,  wliicb 
make  up  this  memorable  undertaking  are  the 
fruitage  of  more  tlian  forty  years  of  wide  reading 
and  profound  historical  study.  Tbe  long  strug- 
gle of  the  Middle  Ages,  continued  also  down  to 
our  own  day,  which  science  has  been  comi>olled 
to  wage  for  tbe  mere  liberty  to  seek,  liiid,  and 
make  use  of  tbe  truth,  is  get  forth  in  these  cbap- 


Fresident  Hayes,  in  1879,  appointed  President 
White  United  States  minister  to  Germany.  Tbe 
university  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and  h© 
returned  to  his  post  at  Ithaca  in  1881.  Having 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  ample  inherited 
means,  he  had  early  Ix'gun  the  collection  of  an 
historical  library,  which  in  duo  time  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  most  iini>ortant  private  collections  in 
America,  numbering  something  like  30,000  vol- 
umes. Upon  resigning  tlie  presidency  in  1885 
he  made  over  this  magnificent  collection  of  books 
to  the  university,  and  its  acceptance  was  associ- 
ated with  the  ixiorgunization  of  tbe  historical, 
political,  and  economic  instruction  in  tlie  form 
of  a  Bpeciat  department  known  as  tbe  ' '  Presi- 
dent White  ^^cbool  of  History  and  Political 
Science."  Since  tlie  transfer  of  the  library  to 
the  university  Mr.  Wliito  has  made  other  valua- 
ble gifts  to  tbe  insiil\ition,  including  tbe  financial 
proceeds  of  his  '■  Warfare  of  Science." 

After  1888  President  Wliito  spent  a  very  large 
part  of  his  time  in  ti-aveling  in  various  parts  of 


ters  by  Dr.  White  more  completely  and  compre- 
hensively than  anywhere  else.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  easy  for  him  to  Jiave  embodied 
his  studies  on  this  subject  in  twenty  vobimes  than 
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II.— STANFORD  NEWEL— A  TYPICAL  WESTERN  CITIZEN. 


The  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  now  our  represent- 
ative at  The  Hague,  is  a  gentleman  wlio  has 
never  courted  publicity.  It  is  pleasant,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  asBure  inquiring  readers  that 
although  Mr.  Newel's  selection  as  a  member  of 
the  American  group  at  the  peace  conference  was 
naturally  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  al- 
ready located  at  Tlie  Hague  as  our  minister,  he 
is  thoroughly  well  qualified — quite  independent 
of  that  consideration — to  render  admirable  serv- 
ice. He  understands  American  public  opinion 
through  and  through,  and  his  colleagues  will 
find  him  a  wise  and  valuable  counselor. 

Mr.  Newel  will  attain  his  sixtieth  year  while 
.the  conference  ia  in  session.  He  was  born  on 
June  7,  1839,  at  Providence,  K.  I.  When  a 
boy  of  sixteen  he  went  with  his  family  to  Min- 
nesota and  made  his  home  at  St.  Anthony,  which 
lay  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  which 
has  now  for  many  years  been  an  annexed  part  of 
Minneapolis.  Two  years  after  the  Newel  family 
had  located  at  St,  Anthony,  young  Stanford  was 
sent  east  to  take  the  college  coiii'se  at  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  four  years  later,  in  18CI. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Harvard  to  study  law, 
and  he  graduated  there  in  1864,  in  which  year 
he  returned  to  Minnesota  and  opened  a  law  ofGce 
at  St.  Paul. 

This  St.  Paul  oflBce  was  maintained  continu- 
ously by  him  until  he  accepted  from  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  the  appointment  to  The  Hague,  just  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Newel  did  not  aspire  to  great 
eminence  at  the  bar,  nor  yet  to  judicial  or 
political  preferment.  He  readily  acquired  the 
reputation  ot  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  north- 
western lawyers.  Hut  his  practice  consisted  in 
large  part  of  that  of  a  counsi'lor  who  pave  good 
advice  in  his  office  and  kept  people  out  of  quar- 
rels and  litigation.  Heing  possessed  of  ample 
means,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  practice 
his  profession  assiduously  for  income-yielding 
purposes.  This  has  Ik;cu  particularly  true  of  his 
career  during  the  [last  twcnty-livn  years.  While 
not  abandoning  all  practice,  his  time  for  a  great 
many  years  has  been  devoted  to  the  most  quiet 
and  unostentatious  way  to  ofloi'ts  on  Iwlialf  of 
those  who  were  unforHmate  or  were  for  some 
reason  not  able  to  jiay  for  legal  advice. 

It  ia  the  universal  opLdion  of  those  who  have 
known  Mr.  Newel  well  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  and  disintcrosted  of  men — a  gentleman 
by  nature,  cultivatinn,  and  instinct.  He  has  re- 
tained through  the  four  decodes  since  liis  college 
days  the  friendship  of  many  of  his  classmates 


who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  great  Northwest  has  been 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  facts  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Minnesota  was  a 
Territory  when  Mr,  Newel   made  his  home  there. 


<Un[t«d  fitatra  minister  at  The  Hague  and  nneof  the  Ameri- 

and  did  not  become  a  State  until  three  years 
later — namely,  in  May,  1858.  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin Jiad  been  admitted  a  few  years  earlier. 
Nebraska  entered  the  Union  in  18C7.  Oregon 
had  "arrived"  :n  18.J9  and  Kansas  in  1861. 
Millions  of  people  from  the  States  further  east, 
as  well  as  from  Europe,  have  flocked  to  the 
great  Northwest  during  the  active  lifetime  of 
early  settlers  like  Mr.  Newel.  The  whole  -State 
of  Minnesota  had  only  fi,l)00  [People  in  IHSO.  It 
has  now  certainly  inore  than  1,51)1), 000.  Where 
there  were  only  a  few  hundreil  people  a 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  when  tin 
family  went  west,  there  are  now  within 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  not  far  fruni 
people,  constituting  one  of  the  most  e)ilightened 
and  progressive  communities  in  the  whole  civi- 
li/.ftd  world. 

It  is  certainly  well  that  a  typical  northwestern 
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man — qualified  in  liis  own  cliaractor  and  person- 
ality as  \v(^ll  as  in  his  nien^  attainments  and  in- 
formation to  rej)r(»scnt  tln^  point  of  vi(^w  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valh\v — sliould  par- 
ticipate in  the  si)lenditl  histc^rical  meeting  this 
month  that  signalizes  tlu*  lu'st  aspirations  of  the 
worhl  in  our  own  i^eiieration. 

W(;  be^an  as  a  federal  rej>ublie  of  thirteen 
States.  W(^  hav(*  erecte*!  and  anni.'xed  additional 
e(>mmonw(^alt)is  until  now  we  liave  a  svstem  of 
fortv-fiv(?  States.  We  have  found  a  wav  to  es- 
tahlisli  a  piueral  rv[jiniv  of  p(»a('e  and  ])ro.sperity 
tlirou^liout  th(^^(;  forty- live  Slates,  whiles  leaving 
the  ord(M'in<^  of  most  matters  of  (;v<'rv-dav  con- 
cern  to  tin?  frecMlclerminatioii  of  each  indivi<lual 
commonwealth.  The  states  of  Europe^  an^  not 
likely  for  manv  a  dav  to  come  to  he  w(^l<led  to- 
gethcM"  into  any  such  harmonious  federation  as 
th<j  United  States  of  America.  Nevertheless, 
our  experi(Mice  has  had  a  profound  intluenccv,  and 
tliere  ])erhaps  are-  no  men  who  (comprehend  so 
well  thenalun^of  our  experience  as  the  thought- 
ful and  studious  men  of  tin?  West,  who  hav(; 
liv(Ml  in  the  very  ])resenc(^  of  tlu^  creation  and 
d(»velopment  of  one  State  aft»'r  anotln'r.  They 
have  witnessed  the  unfolding  of  political  institu- 
tions, as  frontier  s(puitt(^rs  and  min<'rs  havti  laid 
foundations  ui>on  which  in  a  sin^hj  g(;neration 
there  has  arisen  tluj  suptM-structure  of  mature 
political  and  govcu-nnu^ntal  organizations.  All 
the  instincts  of  men  of  that  typ(<  are  for  th(i 
orderly  arrangc^i^ient  of  inttu-national  affairs. 
This  is  ]>ecause  they  have  grown  accustom<?d  to 
the  solution  of  diflicult  new  tasks  as  fast  as  such 
tasks  have  arisen. 

The  m(^n  of  tin?  Xorthw(?st  have  formed  the 
liahit  of  belit'ving  that  things  can  b(»  don(^  lu^- 
caus(»,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thi^v  have  seen  things 
don(»  <^v(U'y  dav.      'I'liey  havt;  s<»en  a. modern  city 

V  •'  ft  ft' 

like  Minneapolis,  for  instance,  ris(;  on  what  was 
an  Indian  I'eservation.  Mr.  Stanford  N<?wel  lias 
belufld  a  nuignilic(?nt  Stati*  university,  with  now 
perhaps  'JjOOO  students  and  with  many  depart- 
in(;nts  and  with  iruignificenl  facilities,  creat<Ml  at 
that  very  villag(»  (d"  St.  Anthony  where  he  took 
up  his  abode  as  a  l)oy. 

Such  nuMi  ])elieve  in  internal iomd  arbitration, 
and  see  nothing  I'topian  or  visionary  in  ail<Miipts 
to  d(?al  with  int.ei'ualioual  pra<'<'  as  a  th<»roughly 
practical  consideration.  At  the  end  of  our  great 
(Jivil  War  the  disbantlcd  soldiers  spread  along 
the  river  valh^ys  of  the  West  and  across  the 
prairi(\«^,  building  railr<»ads,  making  farms,  es- 
tablishing towns,  ami  ci'eating  the  new  America 
that  lias  arisen  in  tiie  j)eac«'i'ul  period  since  th(! 
North  and  South  seltle(|  th(^  old  feud.  in  lSf;r> 
this  countrv  had  the  imtrest   armaments  that  the 


world  has  ever  seen.  AVith  ma^cal  swiftness 
w(^  disarnuHl  the  hosts.  Wo  reduced  our  per- 
nuinent  force  to  a  mere  handful. 

We  gave  the  world  a  great  practical  demon- 
stration of  our  belief  in  ])eac(j.  We  proceeded 
to  settle  our  troubles  with  England  by  arbitration.  4 
Western  men  likci  Mr.  Newel,  who  have  lived 
through  all  this  experience  calmly  and  thougbt- 
fully,  are  prepare<l  to  go  into  such  a  conference 
as  tli(»  one  that  will  assembh*  at  Tlie  Ha^e  with 
very  inuch  mon;  than  merely  diplomatic  or 
academic  attainments  ;  for  such  men  are  bound 
to  carry  with  them  the  nuirvelous  optimism  and 
faith  in  human  pr(»gr(^ss  that  has  lK»on  the  key  to 
th<»  developmeiit  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the 
nin<'teenth  century. 

in  the  Northwest  Mr.  Newel's  appointment 
has  been  highly  coTnuKMided,  pn^cisely  as  was 
his  appointment  to  be  minister  to  Tlic  Ilaguetwo 
years  ago.  That  appointnu^nt  was  not  sought  by 
liim,  and  it  came  to  him  without  any  sacrificed 
his  personal  dignity.  II (»  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  ])olitics,  but  never  with  a  view  to 
his  own  advancement.  Tlie  H(»publican  pMtrtyof 
Minnesota  has  found  him  on(;  of  its  most  valuaUe 
mend)ers.  Kor  decad(»s  past  he  has  always  been 
foun<l  serving  in  souh^  way  in  connection  with 
th(^  party  organization — asadelegatc  to  State  and 
natiomd  conventions,  as  a  me^mlwr  of  the  State 
committee  and  part  of  the  time  its  chairman,  and 
as  a  nu^mber  of  city  and  county  conmiittecs.  But 
he  had  never  held  a  public  oflice  prior  to  Lis  ap- 
point merit  to  'I'he  JIagti(\  (excepting  for  a  few 
years  an  unpaid  memb(?rslnp  in  the  St.  Paul  park 
boanl,  wlien^  as  a  g(;o<l  citiz(*n  lie  rendered  such* 
services  as  lie  could  on  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  parks  and  i)leasur(^  grounds. 

Among  thi.^  best  men  ol  the  Northwest  Mr. 
Newel  has  an  enviable  reputation  on  the  score  of 
his  ran*  pei-sonal  qualiti(»s  of  good-fellowship, 
charm  as  a  host,  mental  cultivation,  and  excel* 
lent  conversational  gifts.  His  talent  for  concise 
and  tactful  expression  has  on  very  many  occa- 
si<»ns  been  eniplovi'd  by  the  Hepublicans  of  St 
I'aul  an<l  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  draft- 
ing of  their  pjirty  ])Iat forms.  Although  Mr. 
Newel  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  seeks  or 
receives  ])ersonal  favors  in  ixditicR,  it  is  none  ths 
less  an  interesting  fact  that  he  ha])]M4ned  to  be 
one  of  the  members  of  tin?  great  national  con- 
vention that  met  in  Minneapolis  in  1892  who 
then  cast  a  v.>te  l«n-  William  McKinloy,  the  pre- 
siding oHicei"  nf  \\\v  conv(»ntion,  and  who  thui 
set  in  motion  a  m(»vem«'nt  which  resulted  in  Mr. 
McKi)]ley's  nomimition  and  election  four  yean 
later.  Mr.  Ni'wel's  life  and  experiences  at  The 
Hague  are  shared  i>v  Mrs.  Newel. 
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III.— SETH   LOW,  ADMINISTRATOR. 


This  magazine  piililiahed  an  excellent  cliaracter 
sketfli  of  rSt'tli  Low  in  the  issue  for  July,  IH',)7, 
trmn   ihe  pen  of  Mr.  Kilward  C'ary.      Mr.  Low 
was  then  forty-aeveii  veal's  of  ag(!  ;   and  althoiigii 
he  has  somehow  always  been  u(;i;ouiite(l  a  young 
man,   and  still  has  the   look,  step,   and    air   of 
youth,  lie  will  have  to  admit  to  himself  on  the 
Irtth    Jay  of   next  July 
that  he  is  entering  ujMjn 
the   second   half  of   his 
fiftieth  year.      Mr.  Cary 
remarked    of    Mr.    Low 
that  he  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  forty- 
seven.      Accepting    Mr. 
(,'arv  as  accurate  in  such 
estimates,    it    may    now 
merely    be    adiied    that 
Mr.    Low    looks    twelve 
and  a  half  years  younger 
than  his  present  ago. 

The  thing  alxiut  Presi- 
dent Low  that  men  who 
l>elong  west  of  the  Alle- 
gimny  Mountains  would 
n  o  tice  first — altliough 
Eastern  men  would 
hardly  think  of  il  until 
lliey  were  reminded — is 
the  fact  that  while  he  is 
.  an  Eastern  man,  a  city 
man,  and  above  all  a 
New  York  City  man,  he 

IS  free  from  those  limita-  pi"""'''^!''''"''"'-  puj^^jp^^j 
lions  of  view  and  sym-  (Ouuuftlib AmtiUnnc-.iiiii 
jMiiliy  ami  com  prehension  f,.r,. 

that  the  Missi^isippi  Val- 

lev  man  believes  belr.ri<;  in  u  goiu-ial  way  to  the 
Eastern  man  of  city  birlh  and  breeding  who  has 
never  lived  in  the  "West,  President  Low  has 
national  svinpathies  anil  )ielieve,s  in  the  country. 
He  has  verv  niiieli  more  the  tyjH-  of  mind  of 
such  a  man  as  I'residetit  Aiigell,  of  the  I'niver- 
Eity  of  Mieliigiin,  thun  c.f  .■criiiin  Kasleni  college 
presidents  who.  aiu-v  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
nienlion  liV  niime. 

Mr.  Low  collies  of  a  faniilv  m'c'iislomed  to  a 
wide  outlook;  f.^r  ihe  Lows' for  two  or  three 
generations  biu-k  were  mrrchanls  wlioso  opera- 
tions were  of  great  scope  ainl  who  were  men  of 
education  and  influence.  American  ships  brought 
tlieir  cargoes  of  tea  and  Orii^ntal  goods  from  the 
pons  of  far  Cathay  and  els,-\vheiv  to  our  north 
Atlantic  penports.     The  men  who  in  tlio  earlier 


tiir.es    maiie  our    merchant    marine    famous  the 
world  over  were  the  commercial   pi'ogeniiors  of 
the  enterprising  men  who  afterwanl  created  our 
West«rn    railroad    systems    and  opened    up    the 
Mississippi    \'alley.      Mr.    Low    would    not   have 
been  true  to  Ins  family  traditions  if  he  had  been 
aiLvthiug  else   than  a  broad -visioned  Ainerican, 
with  faith  in   the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  wiiii 
a  willingness  lo  )iav<'  his 
couniry  do  its  share  of 
the  worhl's  work  mid  take 
n|>  its  [lart  of  the  '■  white 
man's  bunieii/' 

When  Mr.  Low  was 
written  about  in  1N'.)7, 
he  lia<1  accepted  an  in>le- 

tho  position  of  mavor  of 
New  York.  He  was  not 
elected, althoughhestood 
second  in  tlie  race  and 
demonstrated  a  remark- 
able strength  with  the  vo- 
ters of  tile  great  metrop- 
olis. He  was  perfectly 
content  to  go  on  with  his 
work  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University.    That 

duly  domesticated  in  its 

maguilicent  new  (]uarter3 

on  the  liigh  gmund  north 

HfTH  ixiw  ^^  Central  I'ark,  and  its 

'    ,    „  work    in    behalf    of    tho 

ilB»i..mTBBt  till)  Hhkiic  coil-        ,    .      ,  ,  .  , 

,c,..,  higher   education   has 

l»eeu  rapidly  deo|ieiiing 
and  no  less  rapidly  ramifying  and  broadening. 

The  real  liistory  of  a  man  is  not,  in  the  main, 
made  up  of  the  ofliciis  he  holds  or  of  any  scries 
of  external  ads  or  achievements  that  lend  them- 
selves  to  a  ii;ady  listing  in  a  brief  liiographieal 
sketch.  His  real  liisioiy,  on  the  conlrary,  is  in 
the  main  the  story  of  his  convictions,  his  c.jjinions, 
ami  his  innuc-nce.  Mr.  Low  ha.s  j;dd,.Ll  some- 
thing to  his  history  since  Mr.  Cary  wrote  the 
article  of  two  veurs  ago  for  this  inagaKine. 

He  did  not^  it  is  true,  respoml  n,  liie  Pre>i- 
dont's  call  for  vohmtci'rs  by  enlisting  as  a  private 
and  shouldering  a  musket. '  Tlia',  was  alt<.gelher 
out  of  the  (jiK^tion.  Itnt  Mr.  J.-w  was  one  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  country  win.  had  a 
Kuffii'ietit  rr'sjiect  for  the  people  of'  llie  Cnited 
Slates  to  l(e  able  to  do  justice  both  to  ili.-ir  intel- 
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ligoiicti  anil  to  tlioir  inotivt^jt  tu  tljn  niiLtU'r  of  that 
uiipUtawtiit  hut  [H'CUfKary  \nwM  of  itiU  dilution  a  1 
policti  work  tliHl  till'  L'nilcii  States  iMirfonni"]  so 
iDajiinilici'iit ly  liutl  yi:ur — wlicii  it  ivsciiuil  ('iilia 
from  S|)iiiiiMli  iiiisi'ulo  uiul  iit  \\w  huuio  tiiiio  did 
Spain  a  sintiiil  Korvict'  liy  iiroviiling  tin:  Spaiiiwli 
jH-'oiiUt  Willi  a  forcible  relief  from  an  imiMjssiliio 
{KiHilioii.  'I'litit  HOTiii'  ilit^iiti^iiiKlii'd  cilucaloru  diil 
not  iimlerslaiiil  (In-  miiiiro  of  llic  issui!  doos  not 
rtiliota  ill  till!  Icust  u[)<>n  l\ii:  Ami-rieaii  ixjopli', 
wlio,  fortuiiati'ly,  uudiTMlood  I.lii'mKclvi'H  uxcecd- 
io^ly  well,  and  who  ai-li-d  with  u  lini'r  Kpirit  and 
at  thi!  i^amc  tinin  with  h  ^reulor  uniininiity  than 
tht-y  hail  cvit  iLcied  boforo  in  thtir  uiitire  his- 
tory. 

If  Mr.  Low  had  not  liwn  with  iho  country  in 
its  nu>ni<:n(ous  duterminatioiiH  and  airtions  last 
year,  thii  oiiiiMlry  wouhJ  havi?  |ii-ociN;di!il  novor- 
thi-h'SH.  No  oiii.  citizen,  not  oven  the  I'rosidont 
of  Iho  TTiiircd  SiHtes.  <v,nld  havu  Mocked  the 
{mth  of  tli(^  nation  when  ilx  cimHi-ivnoo  was  so 
fully  iiroiised,  itH  niind  tai  sanely  and  rlearly 
made  up,  and  its  duly  so  iniperullve.  It  was  a 
time  ihiit,  tried  men's  higher  intelligence,  as  widl 
as  their  fiood  sense  anil  Iheir  essi^iitiul  patriotism 
and  Irnlhof  <'harwl.er.  VnlLitpjiily,  we  ha-i  some 
men  in  this  <'<>nntry,  of  lii^h  re;>nlHtion  for  what 
is  callijil  "cnltnrc,"  who  fod  Iheir  own  discon- 
tcntitl  spirits  upon  qnihhUnK  dialiHJtica  until  thuy 
had  diilud<>d  iheniRtlves  into  the  belief  that  they 
roally  nipri'scntod  a  hifty  itoint  of  viow,  wher(>as 
tliuir  point  of  view  was  foolish,  if^noraiit,  and  cia- 
Bontially  immorid. 

Ah  a  meiii  nnilter  of  jiorsonal  n-cord  and  of 
straight  biof^raphy  that  m^eds  no  apohigi/.inf; 
])araf;rHphR  in  after-days,  it  is  a  fortnnate  tliinif 
for  a  nuui  (o  Is!  riftlit  when  tliewe  uri-at  occasions 
eoino  that  test  mien's  iihility  to  jad^je,  to  discern, 
to  forf,i't  selfcoiK-eit,  tn  abandon  the  snjH'rior 
mooil,  anil  to  act  rifrhleonslv  with  the  clear  si -e- 
inK  niHKH  of  their  felh.w-men.  This  is  tlie  kind 
of  rec.ir.1  I'resident  Selh  I,ow  W»>^  able  to  nnik.^ 
thanks  to  a  normal  and  healthy  lemperitmeiil  and 
an  lialiilnal  soundness  of  iriolive  and  jndi;nient. 
lie  has  stood  with  the  country,  ami  has  Inul  no 
apoloKies  to  nnike  for  its  pur]j.me  to  eslalilish  the 
principh'H  of.\meri<-an  libertv  in  the  West  In- 
dies, lie  hiks  also  nndei-stooil  the  ri'iu^ons  why 
we  have  found  ourselves  ■■harmed  with  the  ^rave 
and  lUniiruIt  resi.onsil.ilities  that  we  have  iis- 
sunmd  in  the  I>)iilip]>iiit'  Islands.  He  is  Aineri- 
uin  onough  tu  umUn-.-iiand  (hat  tho.-^e  nu'ii   are 


mere  slanden^rs  who  Ray  that  the  people  of  tlie 

nnit»'d  States  have  I  wen  acituattsd  by  the  greed 

of  empiiii  or  by  foolish  ideas  of  adventurotu  cod- 

(jiiesi  and  torritoi-ial  oxtianaion.     He  »  otwof 

the  men  who  find  it  |>oiisiblo  to 

j)roti!Ction   and   oversight  of  tl 

niiglit  well  be  thii  licst  thing  t. 

to  the  ])eoplo  of  tho  riiilippine 

is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  mal 

siliiation  mori]  confused  and  di; 

of  inviictivi!  and  criticisiu  agai 

eminent  at   the   very  moment 

must  of  necessity  Iwt  trusted,  ai 

chargi'd  willi  resiKinBibility  are 

time  for  thoir  work. 

A   more  lietjiileil  story  of  J 
including   an    account   of    his 
epoch-making   service   as   may 
may   be  nwl    in    the    article  \ 
which  we  liave  already  referre 
Is-en  one  of  the  forcniost  adv' 
rclalionship   li'tween   England 
.Stales,   and   has  promoted  by 
power  (he  idea  of  a  jiLTmancnt 
nal  for  the  sottlument  of  diSore 
two  gi-cat  E 11  gliah-s|  leaking  cou 
merely  a  friend  of   internations 
ho  is   a  very  jiractical  believe 
tion    of   disputes    betwoon    lal: 
lie    lias    lH.'en    culk'd    upon  a  i 
to  act  as  arl.'itrator    in    euch    ( 
fairnesfi    and     good     judgment 
strongly  to   both  sides.      Ho  in 
found  lit  The  llHgiit?  one  of  the 
convinced    (hat  tin-  time  ie  rip 
tension  of  ihe  ]irinciple  of  arbit; 
(lenient     of     dilTereiices    In.'tween    governtnenll 
lie  is  nol  only  a  pnu'tiesl  arbitrator,  but  abo  » 
l>raciical   fedeinioi-.      He  was  a  member  of  the 
charter  coiiuiiiKsiuii  which   carried   out  the  plan 
of  bviiiKiiig  tofietlier  New  York,  Brooklyn,  ud 
tlie  adjacent  jnrisdiclions  to  form  the  ejcieting 
metropolis.      Ill  his  adminislration  of  CoUimbii 
he  has  shown  a  sliikitif;  talent  fur  federation  in 
the  handing  (''gerherol'  viirioiis  educational  plinta 
and  estalilishmeiiis  under  the  general  auspicsB  of 
the  iiiiiversiiv.      In  iniinl,  l.omixjrament,  and  ex- 
[H.rietice.  tlieivfore,   ['resident   Low  is  well  fitted 
(o  lake  counsel  with   representatives  of  hia  own 
counirv  iind  of  oilier  nations  lor  tho  discuuioB 

..f  (he  hesl   w;,y  to    reiiiuVO  Ihe    obstOcIeB  thrt   lie 
in  the  path  of  the  worlds  {luacti. 


OUR  DELEGATION  TO  THE  HAGUE. 


IV.— ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  INTERPRETER   OF  NAVAL  HISTORY. 

To  this  summing  up  of  Captain  Malian's  equip- 
ment aa  a  diplomat  in  tlio  delicate  and  complex 
task  before  the  peace  commission  miglit  l>e  added 
his  experience  as  a  public  man  dunng  the  past 
few  years,  wlien  he  has  been  feied  by  the  world  as 
the  first  great  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  sea 
power.  We  say  few  years,  because  it  was  in 
1890,  after  thirty  years  of  service  in  our  navy, 
that  his  first  book  of  international  importance, 
"The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History," 
was  published  in  Boston  and  matle  the  author 
known  all  over  the  globe. 

Captain  Mahan  had  worked  steadily  and  pa- 
tiently through  the  necessarily  slow  stages  of  a 
United  States  naval  officer's  career.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1859  when  lie  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  came  from  duty  in  Bra- 
zilian waters  when  the  Civil  "War  broke  out,  and 
served  on  the  Congress  and  the  Pocahonlns,  gain- 
ing his  lieutenancy  in  1801,  acting  as  instructor 
at  the  Naval  Academy  for  a  year,  and  then  con- 
tinuing his  sea  duty  on  the  Sfmino/e  and  the 
James  Jt/jer  until  the  close  of  the  war,  which 
brought  him  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
ten  ant 'Commander.  In  the  years  succeeding  the 
war  Captain  Mahan  saw  a  vast  amount  of  routine 
service  in  varied  fields  ;  in  the  Gulf  squadron, 
the  Asiatic  fleet,  the  south  Atlantic  fleet,  the 
vessels  of  the  Pacific  station,  shore  duly  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  1885 
wbMbfHiimta.  he  was  appointed  captain,  and  next  year  was  made 

CAPT.  ALrRED  T,  MAHAN.  prcsideHt  of  ths  Naval  War  College.     After  act- 
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should  leave  a  mind  so  fresh  to  evolve  a  new 
philosophy  of  naval  history.  The  long  training 
seems  to  have  merelv  added  a  calm  and  orderlv 
method  and  a  valuable  tec-hnical  experionct*  to 
Captain  Mahan's  equipment,  without  dulling  in 
the  least  his  strong  initiative  facuhi(»s. 

''The  Influenct^  of  Sea  Tower  Upon  History" 
was  not  the  beginning  of  Captain  Mahan's  lit- 
erary career.  Ife  had  written,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  publisliing  firm,  a  vohinie  on  tlie  navy  in  tin; 
('ivil  War  and  a  ''Life  of  Admiral  Farragut," 
both  comparatively  pcrfun(*tory  tasks.  lie  him- 
self has  told  the  world  how  it  was  (hat  he  camtj 
into  th(i  great (*r  work  ;  how,  when  reading 
Momms<»n  in  the  Knglish  club  at  Lima,  he  was 
struck  with  the  historian's  failure  to  T'ccognizt; 
the  all-important  infhu^ncc  of  sea  ])oW(*r  on  ITan- 
nil)ars  c.an?cr.  Ih;  wrotc^  c)ut  tln^  whole  outlines 
of  "The  lnfluen(!e  of  S(»a  Power, "  discussed  it 
with  Admiral  fiucc,  and  then  set  to  work  with 
th(i  most  painstaking  method.  lUt  selected  the 
t(;rm  "sea  pow(?r  "  with  thc.^  <lelib(M'at(?  purpose  of 
challenging  attention.  ''  Purists,  1  said  to  my- 
si^lf,  mav  criticise  me  for  marrvin^  a  Teutonic 
word  to  one  of  Fiatin  origin,  but  1  <leliberat(;ly 
discar<led  tlu^  adjective  'maritime,'  lM*ing  too 
smooth  to  arrest  men's  attention  or  stictk  in  their 
minds.  J  <io  not  know  how  far  this  is  usuallv 
the  case  with  ])h  rases  that  obtain  currency;  my 
impression  is  that  the  originator  is  liims<»lf  gener- 
ally surprised  at  thcur  taking  hold.  1  was  not 
surprised  in  that  sense?.  Tlie  eflect  produced  was 
that  wliich  I  fully  i)urposed  ;  but  1  was  surprise(l 
at  the  ext<*nt  of  my  success.  '  Sea  power,'  in 
English  at  least,  seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  in 
the  s(Mise  I  used  it.  '  The  sea  powers '  wcirti 
often  spoken  of  before,  but  in  an  (Uitirely  dif- 
ferent nuinner — not  to  ex])n'ss,  as  1  meant  to,  at 
once  an  abstract  conception  and  a  concn?t(j  fact.'' 
At  lirst  there  was  difliculty  in  finding  a  publisher. 


but  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  k  Co.  had  the  acumen 
to  see  the  force  of  tlio  work,  and  **  The  Influence 
of  Sea  l*ower  Upon  History"  came  out  in  1890, 
to  an  instant  success.  Two  yeard  later  appealed 
"  Tlio  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  the  Fzeneh 
iievolution  an<l  Empire  ;'*  in  the  spring  of  1897 
<<The  Life  of  Nelson,  the  Embodiment  of 
the  Sea  Tower  of  Great  Britain  ;"  and  in  De- 
cc^mber  of  the  same  year  Captain  Mahan's  latest 
work  to  be  publishe<l  in  book  form,  "The  In- 
terest of  Am(^rica  in  Sea  Tower,  Present  sad 
Kutun*." 

Just  after  **  'V\w  Life  of  Nelson  "  appeared  in 
London,  Ilarohl  Frederic  cabled  that  the  re- 
view(>rs  of  tile  London  dailies  sat  up  all  ni^t 
with  th(;  advance  copies  ot  the  work  and  mshed 
into  print  tin;  next  morning  long  reviews,  in 
(J very  case  ahnost  extravagantly  eulogistic  As 
a  samph;  of  the  commentary,  the  Times  said. 
'<  Captain  Mahan's  work  will  become  one  of  the 
gr(?atest  of  Knglish  classics" — surely  a  good  dssl 
for  tlu)  Til  I  us  to  say  of  an  American  capftain 
writing  on  the  English  Nelson  and  his  nary. 
Tht;  Knglish  publisliers  had  frequently  to  caUe 
their  Amcu-ican  (^oniuH'tions  for  further  sapplies 
of  tlu;  l)ook.  The  American  publishers  alone 
have  soM  more  than  r>(),000  copies  of  his  hooks-* 
an  extraordinary  nundjer  for  works  of  that  class. 
'J'h(^  *  'sea- power"  volumes  have  been  translated  in- 
to French,  (i(;rman,  and  Japanese.  Degrees  came 
to  tlie  author  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  he 
is  an  TjL.D.  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  But  merelya 
category  of  the  honors  won  by  the  sailor-sch<dar 
would  be  too  (Extensive  for  a  brief  sketch.  Captain 
Mahan  protests  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
nuignitu<l(^  of  his  success.  Tersonally  he  is  a  re- 
s(M-ve<l  man  of  ])olished  manners,  with  a scholarlj, 
almost  academic,  dignity,  which  curiously  distin- 
guish(>s  him  from  the  traditional  character  ot  the 
blulT  and  rugge<l  s(;a-captam. 


v.— CAPT.    WILLIAAE    (MiOZIKK,    MIIJTAllY^   TXVENTOR 

AND    KXPKKT. 


Capt.  AVilliam  ('rozier,  like  ('a[>t.ain  Mahan, 
has  a  valuable?  e(|uii>ment  of  technical  kn(.)wle<lge 
to  aidliim  in  ri*jM'esenting  our  army  on  the  peae*^ 
commission,  lie,  too,  has  passtjd  through  many 
phases  of  service  in  his  proressi(»ii,  and  he,  to(), 
has  developcnl  special  teerhnical  talents  by  whi<-li 
his  profession  is  now  beneliling.  Captain  Cro- 
zi(;r  is  an  Ohioan,  forty-four  years  of  ag(;,  tluj 
son  of  ,Iu<lge  lloln-rt  Ci'ozier,  of  Kansas.  Caj)- 
tain  Crozier  ])assed  through  West  Toint,  grad- 
uating in  1870,  and  at  once  began  to  see  active 


and  arduous  service,  in  the  Fourth  Artillery, 
with  (ieneral  Crook  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
Sioux  and  UaTinocks.  After  three  years  in  the 
West  he  was  lor  live  yi^ars  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  West  Toint,  and  then,  in  1884,  in  a 
competitive  i'xamiiiat ion  entt^nul  the  ordnance 
ilepartmeiit,  wiih  whu-h  he  has  been  identified 
i'ver  since,  in  isiM)  he  received  bis  captain's 
commission. 

Captain  Crozu'rs  special  talents  as  an  expert 
in  (ordnance  became    very  important   vheny  i 
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imderBtood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
factories  to  be  begun  with  the  CongreBsional  ap- 
propriations were  dependent  on  Captain  Crozier's 
report  and  his  purchaaes,  and  that  they  would 
Btftrt  along  progressive  or  retrogressive  lines, 
according  aa  his  judgment  was  good  or  bad. 

Since  his  return  his  special  work  has  been  the 
charge  ot  the  gun-carriage  works  in  the  ord- 
nance department.  He  found  that  the  guns  in 
our  coast  forts  could  not  be  handled  under  the 
hail  of  fire  from  the  secondary  batteries  on  mod- 
ern battleships,  and  that  our  coast  guns  were  for 
this  reason  practically  useless.  In  the  security 
of  peace  wo  liad  not  kept  up  with  the  march  of 
invention.  Captain  Crozier  at  once  sot  to  work 
to  remedy  tliis  vital  defect,  and  with  the  help  of 
General  IJufiington,  the  present  chief  ot  ordnance, 
perfected  the  Biiffington- Crozier  disappearing 
gun-carriage,  which  is  now  universally  used  in 
our  coast-defense  works.  Captain  Crozier  also 
invented  the  only  wire-wrapped  ride,  a  teii-incJi 
gun  that  has  been  found  practicable  and  effective. 
General  BufRngton  and  Captain  Crozier  were  pa- 
triotic enough  to  liand  over  all  tlieir  valuable 
patent  rights  in  the  disappearing  carriage  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  this  Government  now  lias  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  the  favor  by  bestowing  on 
Captain  Crozier  the  honor  of  membership  in  the 


1888,  Congress  ended  an  excited  discussion  of 
the  state  of  our  coast  defenses  by  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  establishment  of  &  gun 
factory  at  "Watervliet  Arsenal  and  for  various 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  our  coast  fortifications. 
Captain,  then  Lieutenant,  Crozier  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  find  out  tJie  latest  things  that  had 
been  done  in  improving  the  machinery  of  coast 
defense,  and  to  make  any  purchases  he  miglit 
,  deem  wise.     The  importance  of  this  task  can  be 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  Captain 
Crozier  was  appointed  as  major  and  ins;>ector- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  served  from  May  17  to 
November  30,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged 
at  his  own  request  to  resume  his  professional 
duties.  Several  of  Captain  Crozier's  works  on 
ordnance  are  used  as  text-books  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  his  mastery  of  the  theoretical  branches 
of  his  profession  makes  him  eminent  even  in  the 
ordnance  corps,  a  body  which  contains  the  high- 
est grade  of  talent  that  exists  in  the  United 
States  army 
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IIOLLS,    LAWYER    AND    POLITICAL 
SCIENTIST. 


same  relation  to  it  that  Trof.  John  IJassett  Moore 
sustained  toward  our  peace  cotniiiisi^ionei's  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Holls  is  a  well-known  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar  and  a  prominent  liepublican. 
lie  has  the  advantage  of  being  eiimilly  at  home 
in  two  languages,  while  having  a  very  fair 
acquaintance  witji  several  otiiers.  He  is  often 
classed  with  a  group  of  leading  German-Ameri- 
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cans  of  New  York,  and  lie  made  one  of  tlie 
principal  Bpeecbes  at  the  recent  tierman  lUnnpr 
in  honor  of  tlie  scvontietli  birthday  of  Carl 
Schnrz;  but  Mr.  Holla  ia  of  American  birth  and 
education.  His  father,  the  Ucv.  IJr.  Oeorge 
Chavloa  Holla,  came  to  this  country  from  Darm- 
stadt, in  Uorinany,  in  1 850,  and  became  jfreatly 
distingtiished  as  a  LiiTheran  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator  and  an  a  practical  philanthropist.  Ho  was 
cs{H!ciaIly  active  in  pronioling  the  <>stab]iMhmimt 
of  orphanaireH,  hospitals,  and  huiisea  of  ri'fuj^e 
thrfiiighout  America  under  ri(tni)an  Lullici-aii 
«nitpiix-K.  His  only  son,  KriMierick  Williiim 
Hullit,  was  Ixim  in  IsfiT  in  /elieno]>1e,  iiutlur 
County,  western  I'ennsyh-ajiia.  Sulisei|iii.'nt]y, 
in  IStiO,  the  family  11-moved  to  Miiiitit  \'i'rnon, 
near  New  Ywrk  (;ity.  Hiiro  the  father  rapidly 
rose  to  prominence  in  the  i;hnn:]i,  fimnding  the 
"Wai-tbur(t|"  a  mrjdrd  iiistittition  for  orj.han 
children,  of  which  ho  relainc^d  aelive  muiiage- 
nient  until  ISti'i,  and  promotinji  in  every  way  not 
only  tlie  growth  of  the  rinirch,  but  also  its 
Americanization.  T)r.  Holls  peraonally  super- 
vised the  early  education  of  liis  son,  teaching 
him  all  ntdimentary  braiicho.s  in  the  German 
language,  but  using  that  language  at  the  same 


lime  to  imbue  the  boy  with  unqualifiedly  Ameri- 
can ideals.  After  a  brief  preparatory  conrse  in 
New  York  City  the  son  entered  Columbift  Col- 
lege, where  lie  graduated  in  1878.  His  favoritA 
studies  in  college  were  history,  literature,  and 
political  science,  as  well  aa  constitutional  law, 
which  he  studied  with  Prof.  John  W.  Burgeaa. 
In  1880  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  cum  lavd* 
at  Coltimbia  Law  School,  which  at  that  tima  in- 
volved a  thorough  course  in  diplomatic  history 
and  international  law.  In  May,  1880,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he  has  since  practiced 
hia  profoBsion  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Holla'  most  noteworthy  services  in  the 
phiianthropic  direction  have  been  rendered  is 
connection  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Legal  Aid  Society  was  organized  about 
1875,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  scom 
of  thousands  of  poor  Germans  in  New  York  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  comparatively  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  injustice  in  such  matters 
aa  claims  for  unpaid  wages  and  the  like.  Few 
of  the  almost  countlesB  charitable  organizations 
of  New  York  have  been  more  conapicnouily 
successful  than  this  Legal  Aid  Society.  In  the 
twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  it  has  had  over 
115,000  clients,  for  whom  it  has  collected  otbt 
$700, 000.  Mr.  Holls'  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety lias  been  as  its  president  in  1890-91  and 
aa  one  of  its  vice-presidents  ever  since. 

For  about  ten  years  Mr.  Holls  has  been  u 
active  lueniljer  of  the  council  of  the  Chari^ 
Organisation  Society,  serving  on  its  committen 
on  legal  (lufstions  and  on  statistics.  During  tlM 
past  winti'r  ho  has  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  K-iienient-house  reform,  his  colleagtm 
including  liichard  Watson  Gilder,  Felix  Adlsr, 
J,  M.  I'lu'lps  Stokoa,  P>nest  Flagg,  Jacob  A 
Kiis,    Constant  A.   Andrews,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  La 


.■a.s  married  in  1889  to  Miss  Sajdei,  . 
the  H<.n.  F.  C.  Sayles,  of  Rhode 
lice  thut  time  has  lived  in  a  charm- 
1  ampl.'  gcmnds  on  North  Broad- 
I,  ovi'rliiokiug  a  great  sweep  of  the 
Yonkc'rs  is  the  principal  town 
IT  County,  and  Mr.  Holls  has  al- 
i-restfd  in  the  local  politics  of  hii 


'ivi'd  the  Itepiiblican  nomine 
tii>n  U<x  MiiH'  ^Miator  for  tlie  liistrict  including 
the  ciiv  ol  V. inkers  ;  Imt  it  was  a  Democtatio 
Hea.-<on  and  hi.'  was  defeated.  In  1893  he  wai 
eUicted  as  one  uf  the  dclegatos-at -large  to  the 
great  constitutional  convention  which  revised  the 
organic  law  of  the  Siato  of  New  York.  Vtt. 
Choatc,  now  ambassador  at  London,  was  pnsi- 
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dent  of  that  convention,  and  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
was  the  principal  Republican  leader  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Root  found  no  man  in  the 
entire  convention  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Holls 
to  aid  in  the  important  work  that  had  to  be  ac- 
complished. Without  disparagement  to  any  of 
his  colleagues  in  thi 
that  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  body  had 
gone  to  Albany  with 
so  industrious  and 
specific  a  previous 
preparation  for  the 
work.  Mr.  Holls' 
colleagues  found 
him  amazingly  well 
versed,  not  merely 
in  the  pohtical  and 
constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  in 
the  comparative 
constitutional  law, 
history,  and  experi- 
ence of  all  the  other 
States. 

As  a  Republican 
Mr.  Holls  has  al- 
ways been  deeply 
interested  in  na- 
tional politics,  and 
for  nearly  twenty 
years  has  taken  an 
active  part  as  a  publii 

campaigns,  making  addresses  both  in  English  and 
in  German.  His  cogent  arguments  have  been 
of  especial  use  to  the  Republican  workers  in  such 
"Western  German  strongholds  as  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Louis.  He  possesses  a  remark- 
ably fine  library,  made  up  largely  of  works  in 
the  departments  of  history  and  political  science. 
He  has  long  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  with  whom  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  last  year  in  Berlin.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  strain  in  the  relations  between  not  so 
much  the  governments  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  The  great  skdt 
and  tact  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  had 
preserved  excellent  relations  with  the  govern- 


;  speaker 


I  Presidential 


menl,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  German  popu- 
lation was  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  people  resented  this  unexpected 
and   unjust  feeling.      That  it  was  kept   within 
bounds  and  subsequently  allayed  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  strong  .and  persistent  efforts  of 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion — professors,  journal- 
ists, and  publicists, 
especially  in  Herlin, 
Leipzig,      Munich,  - 
and  other  great  cen- 
ters.   Mr.  Holls' ef- 
forts to  bring  about 
these  results  and  to 
second    I  hem   were 
constant  and  inde- 
fatigablc.     His 
work,   though  less 
important,  was  sim- 
itar in  character  to 
that  of  Thurlow 
Weed   and    Arch- 
bishop Hughes  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War, 
and  it  was  a  most 
excellent     prepara- 
tion for  his  duties 
this  year. 

His  extensive 
travels    in    Europe 
and  his  knowledge 
MR.  HULLB  AT  lONKEHH,  M.  v.  of   lauguages  liavc 

made  it  easy  for 
him  to  acquire  an  unusual  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional and  diplomatic  affairs,  and  he  has  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  among  European  public  men. 
While  in  Germany  last  year  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  from  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  Besides  his  perfect  mas- 
t«ry  of  English  and  German,  Mr.  Holls  is  well 
acquainted  with  French  and  is  fairly  proficient 
in  Spanish,  He  has  written  some  sketches  of 
travel,  as  well  as  numerous  lectures,  papers,  and 
speeches,  most  of  which  have  been  published. 
His  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  Pi-osident 
White  makes  it  especially  felicitous  that  he 
should  be  selected  as  secretary  of  a  commis 
sion  of  which  Dr.  White  will  doubtless  be 
president. 
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n'coiit  cximlsion  of  Danish  subjects  from  Schles- 
wig-IIotat<;iii  liaa  stirred  the  inliabitants  to  a  de- 
givi;  mikiiowii  since  thii  German -Danish  War  of 
iiioio  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
(-ljuiitriiiH  Imrilering  on  tho  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  niuy  well  consider  tiie  situation  as  critical 

Itut  while  tl:(!  contention  between  the  Swedes 
Hud  Norwegians  might  l>e  left  for  tliem  to  settle, 
the  revorlici-ant  notes  of  northern  discord  have 
rcdchi^il  the  continent.  Tliat  Norway  means  to 
continuo  aggressive  the  optimistic,  even,  are 
bound  to  cunf(-ss.  And  that  in  case  of  eventu- 
alities issues  will  liave  to  be  taken,  those  favor- 
ing neutrality  are  beginning  to  realize.  All  that 
remains  is  the  hour  for  action.  Hut  when  that 
hour  strikes  the  subjects  of  King  Oscar  who 
claim  Sweden  as  their  home  will  be  prepared  to 
ruceivi)  the  invaders  from  across  the  border. 
"With  watchful  eye  Htockholni  has  followed  the 
transactions  at  Christiania,  where  the  flag  ques- 
tion, the  constitutional  prerogatives,  and  kindred 
features  have  agitated  the  Norwegians,  who, 
with  Bjornetjerne  Bjomson  as  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, have  assumed  a  stand  from  which  there  it 
no  retreat. 

It  is  little  less  than  unfortunate  that  countriM 
[i  uacAit  uF  SWEDES'  AND  NuitwAv.  whicli  havo  sliown  sucli  lil)eral  tendencies  shonld 

be  involved  in  a  matter  which  at  best  ia  bMsd 
on  egotism.  Tho  word  is  not  used  in  a  senae  of 
disparagement,  it  must !»  understood.  The  Scan- 
dinavian character  is  too  manly  to  allow  of  snch 
an  appli(;ation.  FairncHs  in  lovo  or  war,  if  a 
])arapliraue  be  permitted,  has  characterized  the 
men  of  the  dual  kingdom  since  the  days  whan 
might  took  the  jilace  of  right.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  very  sim.sitiveneES  that  to-day  the 
world  looks  e.Kpectuntly  to  the  unfolding  of  a 
Viking  drama,  the  consequences  of  which  may 
be  more  far -reaching  than  appears  on  the  sarface. 

Letiving  thi:  grievances  of  Finland  to  be  treated 
ill  due  succeiwiou,  the  cluirns  of  the  Norwegiutt 
aiv:  imsed  on  tlie  constitution  of  1814,  when  the 
union  with  Sweden  was  effected.  No  compariaon 
can  be  made  bi-twc-en  an  ojMin  subjection  as  prac- 
ticed by  Hussia  toward  tjje  Finns  and  the  poinU 
of  law  involved  in  the  Sca)idinavian  imbroglio. 
In  tiie  one  case  it  means  depriving  an  ancient 
people  of  language,  liberty,  and  lore,  almoiL 
The  subjects  of  King  Uscar  are  not  nf  gmrfrtJlt 
to  their  monarch  in  the  aenae  which  anUigoai^ 
would  imply.      Aa  the  Sing  of  JXonfWft  tlw' 


STUDYING  tlie  mutability  of  the  lessor 
nations  during  the  past  twenty  yeara,  "di- 
plomacy," that  subtle  inBtniment  for  political 
surgery,  wouUi  turn  in  tho  direction  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  when  searching  for  the  cause  of  an 
effect.  To  the  Slavic  jieoples  were  accoi-ded  the 
not  too  unenviable  distinclion  of  furnishing  the 
discordant  notes  emanating  fi-om  an  orchestra 
during  the  tuning  process.  It  was  the  prelimi- 
nary "music"  to  an  overture  by  the  [wwers. 

Of  late,  however,  matters  Jiave  chaugi-d  some- 
what. The  siMirk  whicli  Jiiay  s<a  tlie  world 
atiame  need  not  necessarily  be  looked  for  among 
the  mountain  countries  of  southern  Europe.  Fur 
towartl  the  nortii  the  sturdy  ti-ame  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian  stands  forth  conspicuously  as  a  factor 
for  war  or  peace.  The  brother  nations  of  ^!wedon 
and  Norway  confront  each  other  in  a  manner  that 
bodes  no  good,  Ilussia's  attitude  toward  the 
Finns  is  causing  anxiety  in  circles  which  until 
recently  looked  on  the  Czar  as  the  one  monarch 
ready  to  reduce  the  armed  strengtli  of  nations. 
And  in  Denmark,  that  restful  laml  of  plenty,  the 
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Norwegians  vonld  consider  the  descendant  of 
Beraadotte  more  desirable,  beyond  a  doubt.  Far 
greater  is  the  esteem  for  King  Uscar  than  that 


(Apostle  of  Norwiiglan  Independence^' 

accorded  Gustavus  Adolphua,  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

"When  the  Swedisli  soverign  with  the  begin- 
niog  of  the  present  year  surrendered  his  scepter 
temporarily  to  his  eldest  sou,  tbe  formal  decree 
which  placed  Prince  Gustavus  on  the  throne 
came  as  a  warning  note  to  the  Norwegians 
anxious  to  force  an  issue.  The  illness  of  the 
King  made  it  imperative  that  he  relinquish  for 
tbe  time  being  the  care  of  state.  But  the 
cooler  heads  at  Christiania  prevailed.  Even 
BjomsoD,  whose  writings  breathe  the  spirit 
of  Norwegian  independence,  cautioned  against 
rashness  at  a  period  when  composure  was  the  all- 
essential  to  possess.  King  Oscar  went  away. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  once  made  it  evident 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  interference  with 
governmental  affairs,  and  the  hostility  which  he 
openly  fostered  increased  day  by  day.  Stitl  the 
Norwegians  held  in  leash  their  respective  dogs 
of  war.  King  Oscar  now  once  more  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  latest  advices 
from  Sweden  are  to  the  effect  that  Norway  is 
planning  an  attack  on  Gothenburg  and  that  the 
city  is  bound  to  fall  in  the  face  of  a  naval  attack. 
The  loan  recently  negotiated  by  Norway  for 
20,000,000  crowns  for  military  purposes  looks 
significant  in  the  face  of  the  latest  news. 

Tbe  demands  of  Norway  and  the  Norwegians 


for  political  autonomy  do  not  clearly  define  in 
what  way  this  autonomy  shall  be  established. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  union  the 
political  relations  were  ambiguous  ;  eacli  nation 
claims  prerogatives  which  the  other  is  unwilling 
to  sanction.  The  consular  service  question  is 
largely  a  matter  of  commerce  which  the  Nor- 
wegians claim  works  injurious  to  them,  while  the 
reply  comes  from  Sweden  that  there  must  be 
joint  representation  to  make  unity.  King  Oscar 
says  be  catmot  send  to  another  country  two  rep- 
resentatives, one  for  Norway  and  one  for 
Sweden.  The  probability  is,  be  avers,  that  they 
would  differ  in  their  policy.  The  reply  comes 
from  Norway  ; 

"  Look  at  the  constitution  of  1814.  There  is 
no  expressed  constitutional  warrant  for  unity  or 
identity  of  foreign  service. " 

This  Sweden  does  not  gainsay.  But  the 
Swedes  insist  that  necessity  makes  law  fre- 
quently, and  in  trying  to  get  Norway  to  adopt  it 
as  a  provision  of  the  constitution  she  has  offered 
various  concessions  in  return  aa  an  inducement. 
Similarly,  in  their  demands  for  a  separate  foreign 
minister  the  Norwegians  insisted  that  the  diplo- 
matic service  throughout  should  be  one  of  their 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  brought  to 
light  of  late  that  prior  to  1885  it  was  the  King's 
prerogative  to  administer  foreign  affairs  as  be 
thought  best.  Norwegian  ministers  were  quite 
as  likely  to  be  appointed  to  tbe  Foreign  Office  as 
Swedish.  In  1885,  however,  Sweden  changed 
her  constitution  so  that  tbe  administration  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  cabinet  council  in  which 
these  affairs  are  decided  were  dependent  on  the 
Swedish  Riksdag,  or  parliament.  Standing  up 
for  her  right  as  a  sovereign  state,  Norway  insists 
that  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  shall  be  so 
vested  that  she  gets  her  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

While  tbe  flag  episode  might  be  considered 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  which  has  developed 
of  late,  it  in  reality  is  nothing  more  than  an  off- 
shoot from  tbe  basic  trouble.  When  the  Stor- 
thing adopted  the  resolution  which  altered  the 
design  of  the  flag,  this  action  of  the  legislators 
at  Christiania  aroused  tbe  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
Norwegians  to  a  high  pitch.  The  removal  of  the 
superimposed  crosses,  emblematic  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  made  the  Norwegian  standard  a  purely 
local  one.  It  was  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  nation  from  which  abe  has  not  as  yet  re- 


With  the  Norwegian  flag  an  independent  one, 
Bjornstjerne  Bjonuon  now  began  to  preach  his 
gospel  of  independence.  Around  him  rallied 
tiie  younger  element,  Ho  whom  Bjomaon  has  long 
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-  Btood  ae  tlie  person ificution  of  free  thought  and 
speech.  With  that  rare  fluency  of  tongue  ami 
pen  he  tohl  his  people  what  should  be  Itieir  mod- 
el and  their  motive.  The  pensantry  looks  upon 
him  with  delight  and  pride.  Hjornaon  it  was 
wlio  first  brought  the  deliciousness  of  the  moun- 
tain life  to  the  notice  of  the  dwt-llors  in  the  cities. 

And  then  there  is  Ilcnrik  Ibsen.  Taciturn  as 
the  most  psychological  of  liis  plays,  tlio  Nor- 
wegians have  discovered  that,  with  all  his  morose ■ 
ncas,  Ibsen  is  a  Norwegian  of  the  Norwegians. 
His  pen  has  been  silent  in  the  controversy,  it  is 
true.  But  Ijy  inference  iie  makes  it  known  that 
ho  niaylje  reckoned  on  in  the  hour  of  need.  Kru- 
quently  in  the  past  Ilenrik  Jbsen  hu.s  scofTed  at 
his  native  land,  called  it  provincial,  and  preferred 
residence  abroad.  Hut  the  author  of  "(Jhosts" 
and  -'The  Pillars  of  .Society"  is  now  in  Norway, 
following  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  an 
interest  which  may  make  his  ne.xt  production  a 
martial  one  instead  of  concerning  itself  with  the 
social  problems,  na  in  the  past. 

History  shows  that  tbe  smaller  the  nation  the 
greater  the  influence  wielded  by  the  men  of  let- 
ters. T!io  I'olish  struggUi  gave  tree  rein  to 
minds  fertile  and  responsive  to  the  stirring  epi- 
sodes of  tbe  times.  In  Hungary  the  [loetry  of 
tlie  country  was  as  strong  a  weapon  against  Aus- 
trian aggression  aa  the  mailed  fist.  The  ancient 
songs  of  the  Finns  are  again  touching  the  heart- 
strings of  a  people  doomed  to  national  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Czar.  And  in  the 
north,  likewise,  Scandinavian  men  and  women 
listen  rapturously  to  the  martial  strains  which 
tell  of  past  glories  and  those  to  come. 

More  prolific  than  the  Swedes  in  the  art  of 
eloquence,  the  Norwegians  hailed  tbe  return  of 
Fritjof  Nansen  as  an  omen  and  an  ally.  When 
Stockholm  did  him  honor,  when  King  Oscar 
in  person  told  the  intrepid  e.\plorer  and  his 
comrades  what  was  their  liue,  across  the  border 
the  Norwegians  looked  askance  at  tbe  festivities 
showered  u[K)n  their  kinsman  in  whom  tbey  held 
such  pride,  IJut  when  Natis<ni  ciinie  to  Chris- 
tiania  and  in  burning  language  told  his  fellow 
countrymen  what  i)rido  he  felt  because  one  of 
them,  all  suspicion  vanished  on  the  instant  and 
the  sailor- scientist  established  himself  firmly  on 
the  patriotic  soil  of  Norway. 

To  Americans  in  (larticular  it  must  appeal 
when  informed  that  in  his  luaniCesto  to  the  ]trit- 
ish  nation  Fritjof  Nansen  speaks  out  for  the 
"apparent  sympathy  which  exists  Iwtween  the 
Itritish  and  Norwegian  people."  The  explorer 
knows  the  science  of  bandling  the  multitude,  as 
well  as  the  wastes  and  silence  of  the  intermina- 
ble expanse  of  ice.  With  Hjornson  and  Ibsen 
each  standing  out  strong  in  their  own  liglit,  Fritjof 


Nansen  is  a  helpmate  in  the  cause  of  Norway 
which  counts  for  much  and  Guds  appreciation. 

Fundamentally  considered,  a  vast  difference 
exists  between  the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes. 
Virtually  of  the  same  stock,  tbe  irony  of  nations 
has  made  tbe  court  of  Stockholm  a  seat  of  eti- 
<)u<}tte  and  of  learning  ;  the  aristocracy  is  a  thing 
apart,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Frenchman  Ber- 
nadolte  knows  how  to  value  appearance  for  ap- 
pearance' sake.  In  Norway  all  men  are  bom 
equal.  Dncal  or  baronial  castles  do  not  strike 
root  in  the  mountain  soil.  Titles  are  of  a  per- 
functory kind  and  not  coveted  beyond  the  meu- 
ure  of  success  ap|)eiided.  Brain  and  brawn  an 
tlie  cliaracteristics  of  the  Norwegians. 


{yoTvfiiy'a  modern  hero.) 

But  brain  and  brawn  are  also  tbe  Swedes'  pw 
session.  No  bettor  equipped  scholar  is  found  in 
Europe  than  King  Oscar,  whose  scientific  opin- 
ions men  of  science  respect.  Born  on  January  21, 
I8'J!),  the  great-grandson  of  Napoleon's  tmioat 
general  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  April  18, 
IS72.  Previously  graduated  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  University  of  Upsala,  bin  peo- 
ple claim  him  as  tbe  best-educated  monardi  of 
his  day.  It  was  to  him  that  NtuiBen  owed  bii 
first  encouragement  in  regard  to  arctic  raaewch. 
King  Oscar's  ability  as  a  diplomat  and  aathozi^ 
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on  international  lav  was  attested  by  the  choice  of 
him  as  the  judge  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
dispute.  Again,  in  the  domain  of  literature  the 
Swedish  King  has  won  renown.  For  Bome  of 
his  romances  and  ballads  sent  to  tbo  Swedish 
Academy  anonymously  he  received  a  prize.  He 
has  translated  "  The  Cid  "  of  Herder,  the  works 
of  Tasso  and  of  Goethe,  has  edited  the  memoirs 
of  Charles  XII.,  and  has  written  a  drama,  "The 
Castle  of  Kronborg. "  His  monograph  on  Charles 
XII.  is  considered  a  masterful  conception  of  a 
character  both  unique  and  influential.  King 
Oscar  is  an  orator,  a  student,  and  a  man  of 
action. 

Perhaps  because  of  these  very  qualities  the 
Norwegians  feel  aggrieved  and  resentful.  Is  he 
not  their  king  as  well  as  the  King  of  Sweden  ? 
they  aak.  Why  not  accord  them  the  equal  priv- 
ileges- as  accorded  the  other  nation  ?  they  ask 
again.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  King  Oscar  feels 
the  aittiAtion  more  keenly,  perhaps,  than  does 
the  most  ardent  of  his  subjeccs,  be  he  Swedish 
or  Norwegian  by  birth  and  sentiment. 

The  reception  tendered  Crown  Prince  Gns- 
taVTU  on  his  recent  visit  to  Norway  was  in  keep- 
ing with  that  hostile  feeling  for  which  he  is 
himaeU  responsible.  The  pranks  of  students 
migh  hare  been  omitted,  however,  without  the 
digni^  of  the  nation  suffering  in  consequence. 
Bat  ^  in  all  the  king  pro  tempore  had  earned  no 
better  than  he  received.  To  flaunt  open  defiance 
in  the  face  of  liberalism  is  not  palatable  to  the 
peopte  BO  treated.  Unquestionably  Xing  Oscar's 
retain  postponed  what  for  a  time  seemed  the 
ineritaUe  conflict  looked  forward  to. 

Priuoe  Oostavus  is  an  admirer  of  Emperor 
WilUam  II.  To  him  no  greater  ruler  ever 
graced  tlw  throne  of  a  monarchy.  Like  Wil- 
liam, the  Swedish  Crown  Prince  believes  the 
mailed  flat  preferable  to  the  velvet  glove  in 
dealing  with  subjects,  whether  disloyal  or  other- 
wise. He  has  asked  for  nothing  better  than  be- 
ing intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Swedish 
army  for  the  task  of  reducing  his  father's  rebel- 
lious subjects,  as  he  terms  them,  to  entire  sub- 
mission. He  so  expressed  himself  in  a  public 
speech  in  Stockholm,  and  when  his  sentiments 
became  known  to  the  Norwegian  Stori,hing  the 
national  legislature  immediately  passed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  a  measure  suspending 
the  payment  of  the  Norwegian  moiety  of  the 
civil  list  of  the  Crown  Prince,  on  the  ground 
chat  it  was  ridiculous  to  subscribe  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  prince  who  publicly  expressed  the 
wish  to  lead  a  Swedish  army  of  invasion  into 
Norway. 

Repeatedly  King  Oscar  asked  his  son  to  retract 
bis  words,  or  at  any  rate  make  some  amends  for 


his  utterances.  Prince  Gustavus  refused,  and 
while  he  is  wealthy  in  his  own  right,  the  question 
of  money  is  lot  the  only  one  involved. 


Sweden  is  pro-German,  and  the  King  is  known 
to  be  bound  by  a  secret  military  convention  to 
cooperate  with  the  triple  alliance  in  the  event  of 
a  European  war  by  closing  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
French  and  Russian  ships.  The  sympathies  of 
the  Norwegians,  on  the  Other  hand,  lie  with  the 
French.  With  Norway  a  republic,  Sweden 
would  find  it  impossible  to  fulfill  her  share  of  the 
agreement  with  the  alliance. 

Differing  in  language,  in  laws,  and  in  customs, 
the  treaty  which  binds  the  two  countries  to- 
gether was  more  a  pact  for  mutual  defense  against 
Russia  than  anything  else.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  the  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  of 
1855,  are  bound  by  it  to  protect  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  from  Russian  aggression.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  effect  the  much-talked 
of  Franco- Russian  alliance  would  have  in  case 
Russia  should  decide  it  important  to  gain  a  port 
in  Scandinavian  territory. 

As  for  Denmark,  neutral  as  has  been  this 
nation's  course  in  the  Sweden-Norway  contro- 
versy, the  fact  is  established  that  the  Danes  feel 
highly  aggrieved  because  of  the  expulsion  of  Dan- 
ish subjects  from  German  territory.  The  policy 
of  Dr.  von  Miquel  proves  especially  exasperating 
to  the  Danes,  becaoae  Scbleewig  was  formerly  a 
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Danish  province,  forciblj  wrested  from  Denmark 
by  Prussia  in  1864.  Germanining  tlie  conquered 
provincca  has  proved  as  diflicult  a  task,  as  it 
pertains  to  tiio  Nortli,  as  wlion  applied  to  the 
territory  formerly  that  of  France.  The  Danes 
are  fond  of  the  Norwegians.  Language  and 
literature  are  identical.  When  Ilenrik  Ibsen 
gives  to  the  world  a  new  play,  it  is  the  Royal 
Danish  Theater  at  Copenhagen  which  becomes 
the  scone  cf  its  initial  production.  While  ties 
of  mari'iago  bind  the  royal  houses  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  no  great  motive  brings  the  people 
of  these  two  coimtriea  in  close  touch.  Aa  for 
England,  and  perhaps  Ku.sssia,  here  the  matri' 
monial  bonds  have  a  stronger  effect,*  for  as  a 
daughter  of  tho  King  of  Denmark  the  future 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  highly  beloved  across 
the  English  (Jhannel.  And  tho  late  Czar  Alex- 
ander's pleasure  in  spending  his  time  on  Danish 
soil  foun<i  response  in  the  people  of  both  lands. 

The  prophecy  of  diplomats  may  l>e  largely  an 
exaggcraUid  form  of  gu<>ssing,  Kut  as  near  as 
can  bo  measured  at  this  day,  the  armed  situation 
in  case  of  Scandinavian  hostilities  will  stand  as 
follows  :  Sweden — ^Germaiiy,  Austria,  Italy  ; 
Norway — Great  Uritain,  Kussia(?),  Kranc*.  Den- 
mark. The  rest  of  the  continent  wiii  remain 
neutral  except  circumstances  should  force  them 
into  the  conflict. 

As  for  Finland,  that  unhappy  nation  which 
glories  in  a  superlative  past,  the  recent  ukase  of 
the  Czar  has  sealed  her  fate  forever.  The  Rus- 
sifying process  is  •doing  its  work.  The  Finns 
may  protest ;  delegation  after  delegation  may 
plead  with  the  courtiers  at  St.  Petersburg  for  an 
audience  with  the  ruler.  From  an  historic  past 
she  will  take  her  place  with  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Sc hies wig-IIol stein,  and  Hungary,  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  fate  of  Poland  need  hardly  be  touched 
upon  ;   historians  have  told  her  story  of  blood 


The  distinctive  flag,  currency,  and  jmsjAge  of 
Finland  have  been  abolished,  and  Hussiaa  takes 
the  place  of  the  Finnish  tongue.  Rut  what  is 
hardest  of  all,  the  state  religion  of  Russia  is 
imposed  upon  the  Finns,  inasmuch  as  all  public 
officers  must  be  sworn  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Russian  Church. 

And  then  tho  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  1 
Of  all  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  Imt  one  ap- 
peals to  the  aveiage  man  of  blood  and  sinews. 
Arbitration  did  not  need  this  conference  for  its 
promulgation  ;  the  nations  know  its  value  to  the 
full.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Europe  shows  reluc- 
tance and  asks  for  an  explanation  ?  The  Czar 
may  be  sincere,  his  idealism  something  akin  to  & 


millennium  prophet's  vision,  but  when  the  Scan- 
dinavians stand  brother  against  brother  in  that 
struggle  which  is  bound  to  come  it  would  be  a 
miracle,  almost,  if  with  his  desire  for  expansion 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  could  seize  lome 
Swedish  territory  without  resorting  to  arms  of 
his  own.  And  while  the  fate  of  the  leaser  na- 
tions may  be  banging  by  a  thread  ;  while  Nor- 
way is  arming  and  calling  upon  ite  citizens  ui 
show  their  patriotism  ;  while  the  sister  nation 
looks  wistfully  across  the  border,  getting  teadj 


the  meanwhile  for  the  attack  ;  while  Denmtrk  ii 
wishing  for  its  lost  provinces,  which  she  coa- 
tinues  to  believe  may  Rome  time  again  be  hen, 
Prance  would  wehiome  an  opportunity,  such  » 
rarely  would  come  again,  should  the  blaza  bant 
out  in  the  nortli  and  the  torch  of  battle  be  flong 
across  the  English  Channel  and  the  Baltic.  Not 
pleasant  predictions  these ;  but  history,  mlbst 
all,  but  seldom  contradicts  its  mission.  Tbedil* 
armament  question  of  the  powers  would  pUf 
an  inconsequential  part  in  the  Scandinavian  litB.- 
ation,  as  it  concerns  those  immediatdj  inte 
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BY  JOHN   BASSETT   MOORE. 
(Secretary  and  counsel  of  the  American  peace  commission.) 


IT  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  growth  of  an 
influential  public  opinion  that  nations  have 
in  modem  times  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
justify  their  conduct  in  war  by  certain  legal 
standards,  the  observance  of  which  is  regarded 
as  a  test  of  civilization.  Since  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  two  works  have  appeared  in 
which  the  events  of  that  conflict  are  discussed 
with  a  view  to  show  that  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  were  observed  by  the  latter 
power.  One  of  these  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  French  at  Paris,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Nagao  Ariga,  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  superior  school  of  war  at  Tokio.  The 
other,  which  was  published  in  English  at  London, 
was  Written  by  Mr.  Sakuy^  Takahashi,  professor 
of  law  in  the  imperial  naval  staff  college  of 
Japan,  legal  adviser  to  the  Japanese  squadron 
during  the  Chinese- Japanese  War,  and  compiler 
of  the  l^;al  portion  of  the  history  of  the  war. 
It  is  possible  that  these  loyal  sons  of  Japan  may 
have  had  a  special  motive  for  their  works  in  the 
deeire  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  claim  of 
theiT  ooontry  to  the  place  to  which  it  has  aspired 
in  the  famUy  of  nations.  But  as  all  war,  no 
matter  by  what  peoples  it  is  carried  on,  means 
the  kilHng  and  wounding  of  men,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  consequent  loosening 
for  the  time  of  the  restraints  by  which  man's 
propensity  to  violence  is  in  time  of  peace  con- 
trolled, ittere  is  always  room,  especially  as  a 
common  agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  va- 
rious points,  for  an  exposition  and  justification 
of  the  rules  to  which  the  combatants  sought  to 
adhere. 

iPBIVATK    PKOPEKTY    AT    SEA. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  necessarily  arise 
in  a  war  between  maritime  powers  is  that  of  the 
treatment  of  merchant  ships  and  other  private 
property  on  the  high  seas.  This  question  em- 
braces not  only  the  treatment  of  enemy  ships 
and  the  cargo  on  board  of  them,  but  «dso  the 
treatment  of  neutral  ships  and  their  cargoes. 
According  to  international  law  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  ships  of  an  enemy  are  lawful  prize,  but 
the  cargo  on  board  of  them  may  or  may  not  be 
subject  to  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
ships  of  a  neutral  are  not  in  themselves  good 
prize,  but  may  become  so  as  the  result  of  un- 


neutral conduct — such  as  the  attempt  to  break  a 
blockade — and  their  cargoes,  like  the  cargoes  of 
enemy  ships,  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, according  to  circumstances.  For  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject,  let  us  briefly 
examine  its  history. 

To  the  treatment  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  war  three  rules  have  been 
applied  : 

1.  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy  may  be  seized 
and  confiscated  without  regard  to  the  belligerent 
or  neutral  character  of  the  ship  on  which  they 
are  found. 

2.  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  contraband  of 
war  excepted,  are  free  from  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion when  on  board  of  a  neutral  ship.  This  rule 
is  commonly  summed  up  in-  the  phrase  '  *  Free 
ships  free  goods." 

3.  That  the  goods  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  ship  and  are  to  be  confiscated  if  the  ship  be- 
longs to  an  enemy,  but  free  if  the  ship  belongs 
to  a  neutral.  This  rule  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  *  *  Free  ships  free  goods,  enemy  ship 
enemy  goods." 

This  last  rule  does  not  at  the  moment  require 
our  attention,  since  it  is  not  enforced  by  any 
nation  apart  from  special  treaty  stipulations. 
The  great  contest  has  been  waged  between  the 
first  two  rules — namely,  the  rule  that  the  fate  of 
the  goods  is  determined  by  the  belligerent  or 
neutral  character  of  the  owner,  whichever  it  may 
be,  and  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 

The  first  of  these  rules  was  at  one  time  the 
common  law  of  Europe.  Ii  was  laid  down  in 
the  **  Consolato  del  Afare^^  and  was  universally 
accepted.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  new  rule  began  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  stipulated  in  various  tieaties 
that  freedom  of  the  ship  should  give  freedom  to 
the  cargo :  in  other  words,  that  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  should  ue  exempt  fiom  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation when  on  board  of  a  neutral  ship.  This 
rule  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  marine 
ordinances  of  France.  It  was  strenuously  advo- 
cated by  the  Dutch.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
declaration  issued  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  in 
1780,  a  declaration  which  afterward  formed  the 
basis  of  what  was  known  as  the  armed  neutral- 
ity. Indeed,  though  it  was  often  departed  from 
in   practice,  especially   for  purposes  of  retalia- 
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tion  in  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was  in- 
volved, it  was  so  generally  accepted  in  principle 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  the  ancient  rule 
came  to  be  known  as  the  English  rule.  In  time, 
however,  even  Great  Britain  came  to  accept  the 
new  rule.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out 
slie  joined  with  France  in  proclaiming  that  enemy 
property  on  board  a  neutral  ship  would  be  re- 
spected. Then,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  came  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16,  1856, 
by  which  the  signatory  powers — France,  Great 
Britain  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
the  Porte — with  a  view  * '  to  establish  a  uniform 
doctrine  on  a  point  so  important,"  announced 
their  adherence  to  the  rule  and  engaged  to  invite 
other  powers  to  adhere  to  it. 

THE    DECLARATION    OF    PARIS. 

The  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effect- 
ive— that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient 
really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

These  rules  were  brought  as  a  whole  to  the 
attention  of  the  powers  and  were  accepted  by  all 
the  German  states,  by  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
Papal  States,  and  indeed  by  all  the  powers  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Ven- 
ezuela. The  United  States  declined  to  adhere 
to  the  declaration  because,  while  it  undertook  to 
abolish  privateering,  it  still  permitted  the  cap- 
ture and  confiscation  of  enemies'  ships  and  of 
enemies'  goods  on  board  such  ships.  The  Unit- 
ed States  offered  to  adhere  on  condition  that  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  be  exempt  from  capture  and 
confiscation,  except  in  the  cases  of  violation  of 
the  law  of  contraband  and  of  blockade.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  condition  would  have 
been  accepted  if  President  Buchanan  had  not 
withdrawn  the  proposition.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  the  United  States  offered  to  ad- 
here to  the  declaration  as  a  whole,  but  the  offer 
came  to  naught,  since  its  acceptance  was  found 
to  involve  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  control  the  belligerent  action  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  had  authorized  the  issuance 
of  privateering  commissions. 

TREATY    PROVISIONS. 

Now,  as  the  United  States  had  not  become  a 
party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  what  was  its 
actual  position  in  respect  of  the  principle  of  free 
ships  free  goods  when  the  war  with  Spain  be- 


gan ?  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  our  minister  to  France,  of  September 
10,  1861,  said:  '*We  have  always  practiced 
on  the  principles  of  the  declaration."  Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  onr 
publicists  ;  but  they  are  in  fact  inaccurate.  Our 
courts,  except  where  a  treaty  prescribed  a  dif- 
ferent rule,  had  unifonnly  confiscated  enemy 
property,  even  where  it  was  seized  under  the 
neutral  fiag.  And  what  did  our  treaties  say? 
In  only  ten  of  them,  made  with  seven  powers- 
Algiers  1816,  Morocco  1787  and  1836,  Pruama 
1785  and  1828,  Spain  1795,  Tripoli  1796  and 
1805,  Tunis  1797,  and  Venezuela  1860 — ^had  the 
rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  been  stipulated  for 
unconditionally,  contraband  apart.  Of  these  the 
treaties  with  Algiers  and  Venezuela  had  come 
to  an  end  and  the  treaty  with  Spain  had  been 
modified. 

In  six  treaties,  first  with  Russia  in  1854  and 
then  with  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1855,  Peru  1856, 
Bolivia  1858,  Haiti  1864,  and  the  Dominion  Re- 
public 1867,  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods 
was  recognized  as  '  <  peiTnanent  and  immutaUe," 
but  at  the  same  time  the  contracting  parties  en* 
gaged  to  apply  it  only  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  such  powers  as  should  <  <  consent  to 
adopt.''  it  as  <<  permanent  and  immutable.*'  Of 
these  treaties,  those  with  the  Dominion  RepuUie 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  had  ceased  to  be  in  foroB 
and  that  with  Peru  had  been  superseded. 

In  our  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819  the  principle 
of  free  ships  free  goods  was  acknowledged,  hot 
it  was  provided  that  it  should  apply  only  to  the 
property  of  enemies  whose  govemmenta  zeoog- 
nized  the  principle.  Similar  stipulations  WKJ 
be  found  in  our  treaties  with  Italy  of  1871  and 
Peru  of  1887. 

The  precedent  for  these  last  stipulations  was  Mt 
in  the  first  treaty  ever  concluded  by  us— the  trea^ 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  France  of  Fefamaiy 
6,  1778.  But  in  this  treaty  they  were  coapM 
with  yet  another  rule,  which  was  restrictiye  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals — namely,  the  rule  that  the 
goods  of  the  citizens  of  the  contracting  partiei 
should  bo  confiscated  if  laden  on  ihe  ship  of  an 
enemy,  unless  they  were  shipped  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war  or  within  a  certain  time  after- 
ward in  ignorance  of  the  declaration.  '  These  ano- 
ciated  stipulations  are  found  more  generally  than 
any  others  in  our  treaties  relating  to  neatial 
rights,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  Ikt: 
Brazil  1828,  Central  America  1825,  Chile  1882, 
Colombia  1824  and  1846,  Ecuador  1889,  France 
1800,  Guatemala  1849,  Mezico  1831,  the  Nether 
lands  1782,  Peru  1851,  Peru-Bolivia  1886,  Sal- 
vador 1850  and  1870,  Sweden  and  Norway  If  88, 
1816,  and  1827,  and  YenesueU  1836.     But  at 
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the  outbreak  of  our  war  with  Spain  all  these 
treaties  except  those  with  Colombia  (1846),  Sal- 
vador (1870),  and  Sweden  and  Norway  (1827) 
had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

With  Great  Britain  we  had  had  no  stipulation 
on  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing  except  that 
embodied  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  known  as  the 
Jay  treaty,  which  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
common  law. 

Such  was  the  actual  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  war. 

WE    DECLARE    AGAINST   PRIVATEERING. 

On  April  22,  1898,  the  Department  of  State, 
in  a  telegraphic  instruction  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  said  :  **  In 
the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  policy  of  this  Government  will  be 
not  to  resort  to  privateering,  but  to  adhere  to 
the  following  recognized  rules  of  international 
law."  The  telegram  then  recited  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rules  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris. 

On  April  25,  1898,  war  was  by  act  of  Congress 
declared  to  Jiave  existed  since  the  21st,  and  on 
April  26  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
defining  the  position  of  the  Government  on  ques- 
tions of  maritime  law.  By  this  proclamation  the 
announcement  that  it  would  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  resort  to  privateering  was 
repeated,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rules 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  promulgated  for 
the  observance  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
during  the  conflict. 

The  proclamation  contained  three  other  nota- 
ble provisions :  1.  It  allowed  Spanish  merchant 
vessels,  in  any  ports  or  places  within  the  United 
States,  till  May  21,  1898,  for  loading  their  car- 
goes and  departing,  and  exempted  them  from 
seizure  during  the  voyage.  2.  It  allowed  Span- 
ish merchant  vessels  which  had  sailed  for  the 
United  States  prior  to  April  21,  1898,  to  enter 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  and  afterward  forth- 
with to  depart  without  molestation.  3.  It  di- 
rected that  the  right  of  search  should  be  exer- 
cised with  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  that  the  voyages  of  mail  steamers  should  not 
be  interfered  with  except  on  the  clearest  grounds 
of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in  respect  of 
contraband  or  blockade. 

RULES   FOLLOWED    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

On  April  27,  1898,  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  to  collectors  of  customs  certain  instruc- 
tions, which  were  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State.  To  one  feature  of 
these  instructions  it  is  proper  to  call  attention. 
While  thev  forbade  the  clearance  of  an  Ameri- 


can vessel  for  a  Spanish  port,  the  only  restric- 
tion they  placed  upon  the  clearance  of  any  other 
vessel  for  such  a  port  was  that  the  vessel  should 
not  carry  contraband  of  war  or  coal.  By  the 
strict  laws  of  war  all  trading  between  enemies  is 
prohibited,  but  these  instructions  permitted  the 
clearance  of  a  neutral  ship  with  an  American - 
owned  cargo  for  Spain,  and  to  this  extent  per- 
mitted trading  between  enemies. 

The  various  rules  to  which  we  have  referred 
served  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened 
modern  practice.  They  went  as  far  as  nations 
have  actually  gone  in  the  direction  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  inconveniences  which  commerce  suffers 
from  war.  But  in  respect  of  the  exemption  of 
private  property  of  the  enemy  from  capture  they 
did  not  go  as  far  as  various  nations  (and  among 
them  the  United  States)  have  at  times  expressed 
a  desire  to  go.  This  exemption  was  a  favorite 
principle  of  Franklin's.  It  was  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  John  Quincy  Adams,  both  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  as  President.  As  Secretary  of 
State,  in  1823,  he  proposed  it  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  and  caused  it  to  be  advo- 
cated in  a  message  of  President  Monroe  to  Con- 
gress. In  1825  he  presented  it  in  one  of  his 
own  messages  as  President.  In  1826  he  took 
care  that  it  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  in. 
structions  given  by  Mr.  Clay  to  our  delegates  to 
the  Panama  congress.  In  1854  the  United  States 
proposed  it,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  condition  of 
its  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  In 
1866,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  each  of  those  powers  issued  a 
decree  exempting  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  the 
other  from  seizure  and  condemnation  as  enemy 
property  on  condition  of  reciprocity.  In  1870, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- German  War, 
Prussia  decreed  the  exemption  of  French  ships 
and  cargoes  without  exacting  reciprocity  ;  but  on 
January  12,  1871,  Prince  Bismarck  revoked  the 
decree  as  an  act  of  retaliation.  By  Article  XII. 
of  the  treaty  of  February  26,  1871,  the  United 
States  and  Italy  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war 
between  them  the  private  property  of  their  re- 
spective citizens  and  subjects  should  be  exempt 
fiom  capture  except  for  violation  of  the  law  of 
contraband  or  of  blockade.  On  April  25,  1898, 
Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  in  the 
House  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  merchant 
ships  should  be  exempt  from  capture.  The  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  One  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  opposed — indeed,  the 
principal  ground  disclosed  in  what  was  said  in 
debate — was  the  lack  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
Spain  in  respect  of  the  concessions  already  made. 
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In  connection  with  the  subject  of  prize  law, 
it  is  proper  to  refer  to  a  report  that  got  abroad 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  to  the  effect 
that  the  crews  of  ships  captured  by  United  States 
men-of-war  as  prizes  were  detained  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  report  was  erroneous.  It  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  circumstance  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  persons  in  question,  being  detained 
as  witnesses,  were,  for  lack  of  other  provision, 
turned  over  to  the  military  authorities  for  sub- 
sistence. It  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing them  that  they  were  temporarily  placed  in 
the  custody  of  those  authorities. 

PRINCIPLES    FOLLOWED    BY    SPAIN. 

The  principles  of  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment were  embodied  in  a  royal  decree  of  April 
23,  1898.  By  this  decree  it  was  declared,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  the  result  of  the  state  of  war 
all  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  two 
countries  were  terminated.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple this  declaration  was  defensible  ;  but  among 
the  treaty  stipulations  in  existence  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
were  some  that  expressly  referred  to  a  state  of  war, 
as,  for  example,  the  provision  that  therfe  should, 
in  case  of  war,  be  allowed  to  the  merchants  of 
the  one  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other  a 
year  within  which  to  close  up  their  business  and 
depart.  The  Spanish  Government,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
declared  that  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
were  intended  to  be  terminated,  but  offered,  if 
the  United  States  would  propose  it,  to  consider 
the  question  of  adopting  provisionally,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  the  stipulations  specifically 
referring  to  a  state  of  war.  The  United  States 
declined  to  make  such  a  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that  it  considered  the  stipulations  in  question  as 
still  in  force.  This  position  seems  to  have  been 
obviously  correct.  If  it  be  true  that  treaty  pro- 
visions made  solely  with  reference  to  a  state  of 
war  are  terminated  by  war,  it  follows  that  they 
can  never  operate  at  all,  and  that  the  contracting 
parties  have  merely  stultified  themselves  in  agree- 
ing to  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  royal  decree  allowed 
only  five  days  from  the  dat«  of  its  publication 
for  the  departure  of  American  ships  from  Span- 
ish ports.  It  did  not  prohibit  the  capture  of 
such  ships  after  their  departure,  nor  did  it  pro- 
vide for  the  entrance  and  discharge  of  American 
ships  sailing  for  Spanish  ports  before  the  war. 

In  the  third  place,  while  it  declared  the  ad- 
hesion of  Spain  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  reserved  the 
right  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to  privateers. 


Of  tliis  reservation  Spain  in  the  end  took  no 
advantage.  Early  in  July  it  was  reported  that 
a  vessel  was  fitting  out  in  British  Columbia  as  t 
Spanish  privateer,  and  disquieting  rumors  as  to 
its  designs  appeared  from  day  to  day.  Inquiries 
in  the  proper  quarter,  however,  showed  that  the 
report  was  unfounded. 

In  one  instance  the  United  States  and  Spain 
agreed  to  the  adoption,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  of  certain  stipulations  not  previouslj  in 
force  between  them.  Both  governments  were 
parties  to  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864,  com- 
monly called  the  Red  Cross  convention,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  in 
the  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  as  many  other  gov- 
ernments were  also  parties  to  it,  it  was  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  denunciation,  by  royal  decree,  of  the 
treaties  between  the  two  countries.  In  1868  an 
international  conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  by 
which  certain  articles,  known  as  ^<  the  additional 
articles  of  1868,'*  some  of  which  relate  excln- 
sively  to  war  at  sea,  were  formulated.  These 
articles  were  approved  by  various  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  and  were  adopted  in 
the  Franco- German  War  as  a  modus.  Vivendi^  but 
they  had  never  acquired  the  force  of  an  inter- 
national convention  by  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Gn  the  proposal  of  the  Swiss  Government,  as  the 
organ  of  the  signatories  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion,  they  were  adopted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  by  Spain  as  a  modus  vivendi  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Before  this  was 
effected  the  United  States  had,  in  fact,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned the  ambulance  ship  Solace  to  accompany 
the  Atlantic  fieet  and  render  aid  to  the  aick, 
wounded,  and  dying,  in  substantial  conformity 
with  the  additional  articles.  Other  ships  were 
afterward  similarly  commissioned. 

THB    LAW    OF    BLOCKADE. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  it  became  necenary 
to  deal  with  the  important  subjects  of  blockade 
and  contraband.  Spain  was  not  so  fortunate  ai 
to  reach  the  point  of  blockading  any  Americtti 
port.  But  the  first  hostile  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  from  Cardenas  to 
Bahia  Honda,  inclusive,  and  of  the  port  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  on  the  south  coast.  Subsequently  the 
United  States  blockaded  all  the  ports  on  the 
south  coast  from  Cape  Frances  to  Cape  Cms, 
inclusive,  and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  in  Porto 
Rico.  Admiral  Dewey,  after  destroying  the 
Spanish  fieet  at  Manila,  maintained  a  blockade 
of  that  port.  The  object  of  a  blockade  being  to 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  inhabitanta  at 
the  blockaded  place  and  the  world  oatside,  it  it 
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a  general  rule  that  while  a  period  is  allowed — 
usually  of  fifteen  days — during  wYiich  vessels 
may  depart  either  in  ballast  or  with  cargo  bought 
and  shipped  before  the  commencement  of  the 
blockade,  no  cargo  is  permitted  to  be  shipped 
after  the  blockade  is  instituted.  In  the  first 
proclamation  of  blockade  by  the  United  States, 
which  was  issued  on  April  22,  a  period  of  thirty 
days  was  allowed  for  the  departure  of  neutral  ves- 
sels fiom  the  blockaded  ports,  but  nothing  was 
said  as  to  cargo.  The  natural  inference  would 
therefore  have  been  that  no  cargo  could  be  taken 
on  board  after  the  blockade  was  instituted.  But 
in  applying  the  proclamation  to  the  cases  which 
arose  under  it,  the  United  States  construed  it  as 
permitting  the  taking  of  cargo  during  the  thirty 
days ;  and  when  the  next  proclamation  was 
issued,  this  point  was  expressly  covered  by  a 
clause  in  which  it  was  stated  that  neutral  vessels 
lying  in  any  of  the  ports  to  which  the  blockade 
was  then  extended  would  be  allowed  * '  thirty 
days  to  issue  therefrom,  with  cargo." 

This  feature  and  other  features  of  the  law 
of  blockade  were  included  in  General  Order 
No.  492,  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  on 
June  20,  1898.  This  order,  which  bears  the 
title  of  *  *  Instructions  to  Blockading  Vessels  and 
Cruisers,"  was  published  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  naval  service.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  international  law  it  is  an  interesting 
document,  since  it  definitely  formulates  for  the 
first  time  the  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
various  important  questions. 

<*  CONTRABAND  "  AND  OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  is  that 
of  contraband.  No  subject  has  given  rise  to  a 
greater  contrariety  of  views  than  this,  and  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  "We 
have  seen  that  the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods 
is  subject  to  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  by  extending  the  exception 
the  effect  of  the  Tule  may  be  practically  nullified. 

According  to  the  classification  of  Grotius,  com- 
modities are  to  be  placed,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of   contraband,  under  three  heads :   1. 
Articles    *<  which   are  of   use   in  war  alone,  as 
arms."     2.  Articles  **  which  are  useless  in  war 
and  which  serve  only  for  purposes  of  luxury." 
3.  Articles  *  *  which  can  be  used  both  in  war  and 
in  peace,  as  money,  provisions,  ships,  and  arti- 
cles of  naval  equipment."     Concerning  Glasses 
1  and  3  there  is  no  controversy,  except  po     i>ly 
as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  some  pi 
article ;  but  in  n        I  to  C        ^ 
ways  been  a  fierce  < 
492  the  position  a 
ject  is  dearijr  dil 


with  the  explanation  that  *<  contraband  of  war 
comprehends  only  articles  having  a  belligerent 
destination,  as  to  an  enemy *s  port  or  fleet,"  it 
specifies  certain  articles  as  *  *  absolutely  contra- 
band "  and  others  as  **  conditionally  contraband. " 
The  former  are : 

Ordnance ;  machine  guns  and  their  appliances  and 
the  parts  thereof ;  armor  plate  and  whatever  pertains 
to  the  offensive  and  defensive  armament  of  naval  ves- 
sels ;  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  cop- 
per, or  of  any  other  material,  such  arms  and  instru- 
ments being  specially  adapted  for  use  in  war  by  land 
or  sea ;  torpedoes  and  their  appurtenances ;  cases  for 
mines,  of  whatever  material ;  engineering  and  transport 
materials,  such  as  gun-carriages,  caissons,  cartridge- 
boxes,  campaigning  forges,  canteens,  pontoons;  ord- 
nance stores ;  portable  range-finders ;  signal  flags  des- 
tined for  naval  use ;  ammunition  and  explosives  of  all 
kinds;  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  saltpeter ;  military  accouterments 
and  equipments  of  all  sorts ;  horses. 

The  *<  conditionally  contraband"  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Coal  when  destined  for  a  naval  station,  a  port  of 
call,  or  a  ship  or  ships  of  the  enemy ;  materials  for  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  money, 
when  such  materials  or  money  are  destined  for  the  en- 
emy's forces ;  provisions  when  destined  for  an  enemy's 
ship  or  ships  or  for  a  place  that  is  besieged. 

Some  reference  should  be  made  to  another 
point  covered  by  General  Order  492.  In  the 
year  1861  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
came  to  the  verge  of  war  over  the  incident  com- 
monly known  as  the  Trent  case.  This  case  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  steamer  Trent  a  British 
packet  which  plied  between  Vera  Cruz  and  St. 
Thomas,  by  way  of  Havana,  carrying  the  mails 
under  a  contract  with  the  British  Government 
and  making  connection  at  St.  Thomas  with  niail 
steamers  running  direct  to  Southampton.  On 
November  8,  1861,  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  man-of-war  San  Jacinto^  overhauled 
the  Trent  while  on  her  way  from  Havana  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  took  out  of  her  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  Confederate  commissioners  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  and  certain  persons  of  their  suit, 
and  brought  them  to  the  United  States.  The 
ground  on  which  Captain  Wilkes  justified  his 
action  was  that  they  were,  as  <<live  dispatches," 
subject  to  seizure  as  analogues  of  contraband. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
repudiate  this  justification,  but  released  the  pris- 
oners on  the  ground  that  under  the  law  of  prize 
an  irregularity  was  committed  in  not  bringing 
the  vessel  in  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  her  to 
legal  proceedings  along  with  the  prisoners. 

Tinder  General  Order  492  the  case  of  the  Trent 

i  not  have  arisen.     By  this  order  a  neutral 

I  is  liable  to  seizure  for  carrying  <<  hostile 
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dispatches''  only  ''when  sailing  as  a  dispatch 
vessel  practically  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,'' 
and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  she  is  not  liable 
to  seizure  '  *  when  she  is  a  mail  packet  and  car- 
ries them  [the  hostile  dispatches]  in  the  regular 
and  customary  manner,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
mail  in  her  mail- bags  or  separately,  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation  and  without  special  arrange- 
ment or  remuneration  ;  "  and  it  is  further  de- 
clared that  *'the  voyages  of  mail  steamers  are 
not  to  be  interfeied  with  except  on  the  clearest 
grounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in 
respect  of  contraband  or  blockade." 

In  the  Spanish  royal  decree  of  April  23,  1898, 
the  definition  of  contraband  was  as  follows  : 

Cannon,  machine  guns,  mortars,  guns,  all  kinds  of 
guns  and  firearms,  bullets,  bombs,  grenades,  fuses, 
cartridges,  matches,  powder,  sulphur,  saltpeter,  dy- 
namite and  every  kind  of  explosive,  articles  of  equip- 
ment like  uniforms,  straps,  saddles  and  artillery  and 
cavalry  harness,  engines  for  ships  and  their  accessories, 
shafts,  screws,  boilers,  and  other  articles  used  in  the 
construction,  repair,  and  arming  of  warships,  and  in 
general  all  warlike  instruments,  utensils,  tools,  and 
other  articles,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined to  be  contraband. 

But  for  the  last  clause,  which  seems  to  be 
capable  of  rendering  nugatory  the  preceding 
specific  enumeration,  the  decree  would  in  re- 
spect of  contraband  be  open  to  little  objection. 
Soon  after  its  promulgation  its  operation  was 
restricted  by  a  special  dispensation  in  favor  of 
sulphur,  which  is  very  largely  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood- 
pulp.  As  the  supply  of  sulphur  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  Sicily,  the  Spanish  Government  would  have 
liad  a  rare  opportunity  to  seize  and  confiscate  it 
as  it  passed  tlirough  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But 
upon  the  request  of  the  Italian  Government  it 
agreed  to  forego  this  advantage  and  refrained 
from  treating  sulphur  as  contraband. 

A  question  more  or  less  discussed  during  the 
recent  hostilities,  though  it  did  not  become  the 
subject  of  international  controversy,  was  that  of 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  cut  submarine  cables 
owned  by  neutrals  in  order  to  prevent  his  ad- 
versary from  making  an  unneutral  use  of  them. 
The  protection  of  submarine  cables  outside  terri- 
torial waters  is  regulated  by  an  international 
convention  signed  at  Paris  on  March  14,  1884. 
The  United  States  is  a  party  to  this  convention 
and  has  adopted  legislation  for  its  enforcement. 
The  convention,  however,  expressly  provides 
that  its  stipulations  * '  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the 
liberty  of  action  of  belligerents."  The  prece- 
dents as  to  such  action  were  not  numerous, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  communication  by  cables 
is  a  recent  thing.  The  United  States  limited  its 
interruption  of  such  communication  to  its  mili- 


tary needs,  preferring  to  keep  it  open  where  this 
could  be  done  on  fair  and  equal  terms. 

The  rules  observed  by  the  United  States  in  its 
conduct  of  the  war  on  land  were,  in  certain  im- 
portant particulars,  set  forth  in  the  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  July  18,  1898,  .on  the  occu- 
pation of  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  American 
forces.  In  this  order  it  was  declared  that  our 
occupation  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
severity  ;  that  the  municipal  laws  of  the  con- 
quered territory  should  be  considered  as  continu- 
ing in  force  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with 
the  new  order  of  things ;  that  the  judges  and 
other  oJQQcials  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice  should,  if  they  paid  due  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  administer  the  law  as  between 
man  and  man ;  that  the  )iative  constabolaiy 
should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  preserved  ;  and 
that  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  pursue  their 
accustomed  occupations  should  be  abridged  only 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  property,  the  order  de- 
clared that  while  public  funds  and  securities  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  the  country  in  its 
own  right,  and  all  arms  and  supplies  and  oCber 
movable  property  of  such  government,  might  be 
seized  by  the  military  occupant  and  converted  to 
his  own  use,  the  real  property  of  the  state  should 
not  be  destroyed  save  in  case  of  military  neoes- 
sity  ;  that  public  means  of  transportation,  though 
they  might  be  appropriated  by  the  military  occu- 
pant to  his  use,  should  not,  except  in  the  same 
case,  be  destroyed,  nor,  unless  destroyed  under 
military  necessity,  be  retained  ;  that  all  chorehfiB 
and  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship  and 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  school-honseSy 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  protected,  and  all 
destruction  or  intentional  defacement  of  sack 
places,  of  historical  monuments  or  archiyea,  or 
of  works  of  science  or  art,  be  prohibited,  save 
when  required  by  urgent  military  necessity  ;  that 
private  property,  individual  or  corporate,  should 
be  confiscated  only  for  cause  ;  that  property  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  army  should  be  paid  for  when  pos- 
sible at  a  fair  valuation  ;  and  that  when  payment 
in  cash  was  not  possible  receipts  should  be  given. 

The  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  this 
order  may  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  which,  although  not  new,  have  not 
always  been  observed  in  war  even  in  recent 
times.  The  United  States,  however,  owes  it  to 
its  past  as  well  as  to  its  future  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  international  conduct,  and 
it  was  in  the  discharge  of  this  obligation  that 
the  Government  promulgated  the  principles  hj 
which  it  was  guided  in  the  conflict  with  Spain. 


THE   NEW   SAN    FRANCISCO   CHARTER. 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


AFTER  many  years  of  effort  to  accomplish  a 
radical  reform  in  the  framework  of  its 
municipal  government,  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
has  now  at  length  adopted  a  new  charter.  The 
provisions  of  this  comprehensive  document  are 
in  many  ways  interesting  and  in  several  ways 
novel  and  striking. 

What  is  entitled  *<  the  legislative  power"  is 
vested  in  a  body  called  the  board  of  supervisors, 
consisting  of  eighteen  members,  who  hold  office 
for  two  years  and  all  of  whom  are  elected  from 
the  city  at  large  rather  than  from  wards  or  dis- 
tricts. Each  supervisor  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,200.  Every  ex -mayor  of  San  Francisco  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
may  participate  in  the  debates,  but  has  no  vote 
and  draws  no  pay.  The  mayor  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  in  his 
absence  the  chair  is  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
board,  who  is  designated  as  president  pro  tern. 
The  meetings  of  the  board  occur  every  Monday 
and  are  public.  The  matters  voted  upon  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  must  go  to  the  mayor  for 
approval,  and  his  veto  is  final,  unless  upon  re- 
consideration fourteen  members  of  the  board 
vote  contrary  to  the  mayor's  decision. 

But  passage  through  the  board  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  an  ordinance  may  be  adopted  under 
this  new  San  Francisco  charter.  There  is  a 
highly  noteworthy  provision  in  the  nature  of 
what  is  known  as  direct  legislation.  If  as  many 
as  15  per  cent,  of  the  *  number  of  voters  who 
voted  at  the  last  preceding  election  sign  a  peti- 
tion asking  to  have  a  particular  ordinance  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote,  the  election  commis- 
sioners must  see  that  opportunity  is  duly  given 
at  the  next  election.  If  the  majority  of  the 
votes  that  are  cast  upon  the  proposition  are  favor- 
able, the  ordinance  goes  into  force  without  any 
assistance  from  the  mayor  or  supervisors ;  nor 
can  the  supervisors  with  the  mayor's  approval 
repeal  an  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
if  it  proposed  to  repeal  or  amend  such  an  ordi- 
nance, the  supervisors  have  a  right  to  submit  to 
the  people  at  a  regular  election  any  proposition 
they  may  themselves  agree  upon,  either  for  com- 
plete or  partial  repeal  or  for  amendment. 

In  general  it  is  provided  that  **  every  ordinance 
involving  the  granting  by  the  city  and  county  of 
any  franchise  for  the  supply  of  light  or  water,  or 


for  the  lease  or  sale  of  any  public  utility,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  land  of  more  than  $50,000  in 
value,  must  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
electors  by  the  city  and  county  at  the  election 
next  ensuing  after  the  adoption  of  such  ordi- 
nance." That  is  to  say,  in  San  Francisco  hence- 
forth it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  any  private  com- 
pany wishing  to  obtain  a  new  franchise  or  a 
modification  or  extension  of  an  old  one  to  obtain 
control  of  the  board  of  supervisors  ;  for  all  such 
questions  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
ratification.  The  charter  itself  is  amendable  by 
the  process  of  a  petition  for  a  desired  amendment 
signed  by  15  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  voters 
who  participated  in  the  preceding  election,  and 
then  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  range  of  powers  conferred  upon  the  board 
of  supervisors  is  very  extensive,  and  has  refer- 
ence at  many  points  to  existing  municipal  prob- 
lems in  San  Francisco.  Among  its  other  powers 
it  has  the  right  to  grant  street- railroad  franchises, 
but  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 
When  a  franchise  is  to  be  granted  the  fact  must 
be  advertised  and  sealed  bids  must  be  called  for. 
These  bids  must  take  the  form  of  an  offer  of  a 
stated  percentage  of  the  gross  annual  receipts, 
and  the  franchise  must  be  awarded  to  the  highest 
bidder.  No  bid  shall  be  considered,  however, 
unless  the  percentage  offered  amounts  to  at  least 
3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  first  five 
years,  4  per  cent,  during  the  next  succeeding  ten 
years,  and  5  per  cent,  during  the  final  ten  years 
of  the  franchise  period.  Such  ordinances  require 
the  concurrence  of  at  least  three- fourths  of  the 
supervisors  and  the  approval  of  the  mayor  ;  and 
it  is  also  necessary  that  a  period  of  ninety  days 
should  elapse  between  the  introduction  and  the 
final  passage  of  any  such  ordinance.  The  vote 
of  five- sixths  of  the  supervisors — that  is  to  say, 
fifteen  out  of  eighteen  members — is  required  to 
pass  the  franchise  ordinance  over  the  mayor's  veto. 

There  are  various  other  provisions  guarding 
the  public  rights  in  the  matter  of  franchise 
grants,  and  forfeiture  is  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
comply.  The  board  of  supervisors  retains  the 
power  to  regulate  rates  of  fare,  and  its  finance 
committee  is  at  all  times  authorized  to  have  its 
experts  examine  the  books  to  make  sure  that  the 
city  is  getting  its  full  share  of  the  gross  receipts. 
It  is  expressly  provided  that  franchises  shall  not 
be  renewed  or  regranted. 
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After  the  granting  of  a  franchise  by  the  board 
.  and  its  approval  by  the  mayor,  a  period  of  thirty 
days  is  given  in  which  a  petition  may  be  circu- 
lated among  the  voters  calling  for  the  submission 
of  the  franchise  ordinance  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
popular  vote.  The  usual  15  per  cent,  of  signa- 
tures will  secure  such  submission,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  the  proposition  will 
determine  its  fate  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  each  year  the  board 
of  supervisors  acts  as  a  budgetary  body.  Earlier 
in  the  year  all  tlie  heads  of  departments  submit 
estimates  of  the  pecuniary  needs  of  their  parts  of 
the  administrative  work,  and  the  auditor  makes 
up  in  a  convenient  form  his  estimates  of  req- 
uisite total  outlay  and  of  income  from  other 
sources  than  the  direct  taxation  of  property. 
With  those  estimates  as  a  starting-point  the 
board  of  supervisors  works  out  its  budget  and 
fixes  the  tax- rate  that  it  is  necessary  to  levy. 
The  mayor  has  a  right  to  veto  any  item  in  the 
budget,  and  fifteen  out  of  eighteen  supervisors 
must  stand  by  the  item  in  order  to  overcome  the 
mayor's  disapproval.  The  detailed  financial  pro- 
visions are  exceedingly  elaborate  and  worked  out 
with  a  remarkable  amount  of  care,  and  show  re- 
gard not  so  much  for  general  theories  as  for  the 
particular  needs  and  experiences  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  mayor  is  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
holds  office  for  two  years,  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $6,000,  and  prepares  for  his  work  by 
selecting  a  secretary,  an  usher,  and  a  stenog- 
rapher, who  are  regarded  as  his  personal  assist- 
ants. The  first  duty  assigned  to  him  in  the 
charter  is  that  of  the  vigilant  observance  of  the 
official  conduct  of  all  public  officers  ;  and  if  he 
finds  anything  going  wrong  he  may  suspend  the 
delinquent  promptly  as  preliminary  to  an  official 
investigation.  He  has  to  recommend  beneficial 
measures  to  officials  of  all  departments,  look  after 
the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances,  have  a 
regard  for  the  efficiency  of  public  institutions, 
exercise  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  all 
municipal  boards  and  bodies,  take  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  see  that  con- 
tracts and  agreements  are  kept  and  performed, 
institute  actions,  when  necessary,  for  the  annul- 
ling of  franchises,  and  in  general  act  as  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  municipality.  The  mayor 
is  ex-officio  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  may  call  extra  sessions  of  that  board,  and  in 
general  may  exercise  the  power  of  appointing 
city  officials,  excepting  those  whose  selection  is 
otherwise  provided  for. 

The  auditor,  for  example,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  finance  department,  is  an  elective  officer 
chosen  for  two  years,  and  draws  an  annual  salary 


of  14,000.  The  treasurer  is  also  elected  bjthe 
people,  and  he  has  the  same  salary  and  term  of 
office  as  the  auditor.  The  assessor  has  ilib 
salary,  but  holds  office  for  four  years.  The  tu 
collector  is  another  four-thousand-dollai-  naa 
with  a  two-year  term,  elected  by  popular  TOtei 
and  so  is  the  coroner.  The  recorder  is  an  dect- 
ive  officer,  holding  office  for  two  years  and  n- 
ceiving  |;3,600.  The  city  attorney,  elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  draws  a  salary  of  $5,010, 
while  the  district  attorney  is  also  popularly  efectod 
and  has  a  like  term  and  salary.  These  two  il- 
torneys  exercise  the  duties  that  usually  pertain  to 
their  offices,  the  one  being  the  city's  coanfldor 
and  the  other  the  public  prosecutor.  The  coontf 
clerk  is  elected  for  a  two-year  term  at  a  salaiyof 
$4,000  a  year,  and  the  sheriff,  who  is  also  ekct- 
ed  for  two  years,  has  an  eight  thousand-doUar 
salary.  The  police  court  consists  of  four  jndgn 
elected  by  the  people,  holding  office  for  fbor 
years,  each  of  them  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,600. 
The  department  of  public  works  is  under  tho 
management  of  four  commissioners,  who  fom 
a  board,  and  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Thej 
hold  office  for  three  years,  and  one  retires  eecb 
year.  A  tri- partisan  experiment  is  tried  in 
this  department,  for  it  is  provided  that  no  tvo 
members  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  paxtf. 
The  commissioners  receive  salaries  of  $4,000. 
This  board  replaces  in  San  Francisco  an  otBoU 
who  was  called  superintendent  of  streets,  higji- 
ways,  and  squares,  succeeds  to  the  duties  of  t 
board  that  was  known  as  the  new  city  hall  com- 
missioners, and  takes  the  place  of  various  other 
commissions  which  were  looking  after  particulir 
projects  of  street- opening,  grade-changing,  and 
other  like  matters.  This  board  (1)  takes  chaige 
of  all  public  ways,  and  its  duties  with  respect  lo 
the  streets  are  set  forth  with  a  detail  that  shown 
how  important  and  complicated  such  public  dutien 
have  become  with  the  growth  of  modem  cities ; 
(2)  controls  everything  that  relates  to  sewen 
and  drains  ;  (3)  attends  to  street  cleaning  and 
sprinkling,  to  the  lighting  of  streets,  paikl, 
squares,  and  public  buildings  ;  (4)  is  charged 
with  the  cleansing  and  care  of  all  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city  and  county,  and  the 
ploy  men  t  of  such  janitors  as  are  needed  for  that 
purpose  ;  (5)  has  supervision  over  all  buildingi 
belonging  to  the  city  and  county  ;  (6)  conatmcli 
all  public  buildings  that  may  be  required — school- 
houses,  fire-department  buildings,  etc. ;  (7)  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage^ 
as  well  as  sewage  ;  (8)  has  the  management  of 
all  such  matters  as  conduits  for  wires  and  the 
designing  and  construction,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance, of  sewers  and  all  similar  appUanoea  of 
the  public  service. 
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A  very  interesting  provision  that  relates  to 
this  board  of  public  works  has  to  do  with  tearing 
up  the  roadway  of  streets  or  other  public  places 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sewer  connection,  re- 
pairing or  altering  wires,  pipes,  or  conduits,  or 
other  purposes.  When  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  has  occasion  to  disturb  the  street  in 
any  manner,  application  must  be  made  to  this 
board,  whereupon  an  estimate  will  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  opening  the  street  and  restoring  it 
again.  The  board  will  collect  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  from  the  party  desiring  the  work  done 
And  will  then  proceed  itself  to  do  the  work.  If 
it  happens  to  cost  more  than  the  estimate,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  collecting  from  the  private 
person  or  corporation  the  additional  amount. 
This  board  appoints  a  duly  qualified  engineer  and 
retains  his  services  at  its  own  pleasure.  It  ap- 
points all  the  other  members  of  the  various  de- 
partments into  which  its  manifold  duties  are  sub- 
divided. 

Very  careful  provisions  are  made  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  public  interest  in  the  letting 
of  contracts  by  this  board  for  public  works. 
Many  pages  of  the  charter  are  taken  up  with  the 
details  of  the  method  by  which  street  improve- 
ments shall  be  made  in  cases  where  the  expense, 
or  portions  ?f  it,  is  to  be  specially  charged  to 
private  owners. 

The  whole  business  of  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  is  assigned  to  a  board  of  educa- 
tion composed  of  four  school  directors,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  giving  their  entire  time  to  the 
•duties  of  their  office,  each  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,000,  none  of  them  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  all  of  them  residents  of  the  city  for 
At  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  and 
not  more  than  two  of  them  belonging  to  the 
same  political  party.  These  directors  are  ap- 
pointed for  four  years,  and  one  retires  each  year. 
Our  friends  in  San  Francisco  are  likely  to  find 
out  for  themselves  after  a  brief  experience  how 
little  feasible  this  arrangement  is.  The  board 
-establishes  and  maintains  schools,  employs  teach- 
ers and  other  school  officials,  and  is  assigned  a 
great  many  of  the  duties  that  would  be  better 
intrusted  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  It 
provides  an  arrangement  very  much  like  the  bi- 
partisan board  of  four  police  commissioners  in 
New  York  City,  whose  duties  at  many  poiftts  are 
those  that  in  a  properly  organized  police  depart- 
ment belong  to  a  chief  of  police. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  to  be 
Appointed  by  the  board,  draws  a  salary  of  $4,000, 
And  he  himself  appoints  four  deputy  superintend- 
ents, this  power  of  appointment  apparently  being 
inconsistent  with  the  appointive  power  conferred 
upon  the  boi^d  of  education.     These  deputies 


must  have  had  at  least  ten  years'  successful  ex- 
perience as  teachers,  and  must  have  been  living, 
in  San  Francisco  at  least  five  years  previous  to 
their  appointment.  This  last  provision  is  an 
unwise  handicap.  The  superintendent  and  his 
deputies  constitute  a  city  board  of  examination, 
which  grants  teachers'  certificates. 

The  board  of  education  makes  up  its  own  esti- 
mate of  moneys  needed  for  all  purposes,  and 
this  estimate  is  turned  over  to  the  board  of 
supervisor,  who  must  add  it  to  the  amount  to 
be  levied  and  collected  for  other  city  purposes, 
provided,  however,  that  the  school  taxes  shall 
not  amount  to  more  than  $32.50  for  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  mayor  is  an  ex- officio  member  of  the  pub- 
lic library  board  of  twelve  members,  already  in 
existence,  and  when  any  vacancies  occur  in  that 
board  they  are  to  be  filled  by  the  board  itself. 
The  board  of  supervisors,  as  the  general  tax 
authority  of  the  city,  is  obliged  by  the  charter  to 
levy  a  tax  each  year  for  the  support  of  the  library 
and  reading-rooms,  which,  for  every  $100  of 
assessed  valuation,  shall  not  be  less  than  1-^  cents 
and  not  more  than  2^  cents.  The  average  would 
be  2  cents.  The  assessed  value  of  San  Francisco 
is  in  excess  of  $352,000,000.  A  tax  of  2  cents 
on  $100  of  assessment  would  amount,  therefore, 
to  something  more  than  $70,000  a  year,  which 
ought  certainly  to  result  in  a  rapid  development 
of  the  public  library  facilities  of  the  city. 

The  San  Francisco  police  department,  under 
the  new  charter,  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
four  police  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  each  of  whom  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,000.  **  The  board  shall  never  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  consist  of  more  than  two  members 
of  the  same  political  party."  The  term  of  office 
is  four  years  ;  one  member  retires  annually.  The 
commissioners  themselves  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  president  of  the  board.  Thus  the  organ- 
ization is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York,  which  Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany  are 
at  this  very  moment  trying  to  abolish  in  favor 
of  a  single- headed  management.  If  there  is  one 
arrangement  conspicuously  worse  than  another 
that  could  be  proposed,  it  is  the  farcical  attempt 
at  an  evenly  balanced  bi-partisan  police  board. 
In  practice  it  is  often  more  objectionable  than  the 
most  pronounced  partisanship. 

The  chief  of  police  is  appointed  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  and  holds  office  for  four  years, 
receiving  a  salary  of  $4,000.  It  is  not  the  chief 
who  appoints,  promotes,  suspends,  or  dismisses 
the  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  board  of 
commissioners.  The  board  also  prescribes  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  police  force,  and  ex- 
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ercises,  as  a  special  function,  the  granting  of 
liquor-selling  licenses,  or  *' permits,''  as  they  are 
called  in  this  charter.  A  curious  feature  of  these 
liquor-selling  permits  is  that  they  shall  not  be 
granted  for  more  than  three  months  at  one  time. 
One  of  the  incidental  functions  of  the  chief  of 
police  is  to  exercise  control  over  all  the  prisons 
of  the  city  and  county  that  are  not  by  general 
law  placed  under  the  control  of  the  sheriff.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  summarize  the  provisions  re- 
specting the  organization  and  detail  of  the  police 
force,  though  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  force  must  never  numerically 
exceed  one  for  each  five  hundred  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  charter  to 
secure  a  permanent  and  non -political  police  force, 
based  upon  considerations  of  absolute  merit.  All 
members  of  the  existing  police  force  who  are  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  the  new  charter  goes 
into  effect  will  be  retained  ;  but  it  is  provided  in 
the  charter  that  all  new  appointments  and  all  pro- 
motions made  after  the  charter  becomes  operative 
shall  be  subject  to  the  civil-service  rules  provided 
for  all  departments  of  the  civil  government,  of 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
charter  makes  due  provision  for  pensioning  the 
police  force.  The  board  of  police  commissioners 
are  made  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  *<  Relief  and  Pension  Fund."  A 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  retires  and  relieves 
from  service  old  members  of  the  department 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty- five  ;  and  such 
retired  members  receive  from  the  fund  a  monthly 
pension  equal  to  one- half  the  amount  of  salary 
they  were  drawing  at  a  period  three  years  before 
their  retirement.  Such  a  pensioner,  however, 
must  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  depart- 
ment for  at  least  twenty  years  continuously.  The 
pension  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  pensioner. 
Any  member  of  the  police  force  disabled  by  any 
injury  received  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
may  be  retired  on  half  pay  (based  on  the  salary 
he  was  receiving  three  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment), and  this  pension  will  be  paid  to  him  dur- 
ing his  life.  In  case  of  his  recovering  from  the 
injury,  however,  he  is  entitled  to  be  taken  back 
on  the  force,  when, of  course,  his  pension  ceases. 

In  the  case  of  a  police  officer  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  his  widow  will  receive  a 
pension  equal  to  one -half  the  amount  of  his  salary, 
aud  this  will  continue  as  long  as  she  lives,  unless 
she  remarries.  If  the  policeman  thus  killed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  should  leave  no 
widow,  but  should  leave  orphan  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  such  children  shall  receive 
collectively  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  bis  salary 


until  the  youngest  of  them  attains  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  commissioners,  by  a  unanimoiit 
vote,  at  their  own  discretion  may,  in  the  case  of 
the  killing  of  an  unmarried  policeman  whoie 
parents  were  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
pay  a  pension  to  such  parents  during  the  time 
they  may  deem  it  necessary.  When  any  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force,  after  ten  years'  service, 
dies  from  natural  causes,  his  surviving  depend- 
ents are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Relief  and 
Pension  Fund  the  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  retained  for  such  fund  out  of  his  salary. 

The  fund  derives  its  supplies  from  variou 
sources.  First,  $2  a  month  is  retained  for  it 
from  the  pay  of  each  member  of  the  police  force. 
Second,  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  not  moxe 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  collected  for 
liquor  licenses  must  be  turned  over  by  the  super- 
visors to  the  police  pension  fund.  One-half  of 
the  dog- tax  money  goes  the  same  way.  AH 
fines  imposed  upon  members  of  the  police  force 
for  violation  of  rules  or  other  reasons  go  into  the 
fund,  as  do  all  proceeds  of  sales  of  unclaimed 
property.^  Not  less  than  one- quarter  and  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  money  received  for 
the  licenses  of  pawnbrokers,  billiard-hall  keepen, 
and  second-hand  and  junk  dealers  goes  to  the 
fund,  together  with  all  money  received  from  finei 
for  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  25  per  cent 
of  all  fines  collected  in  money  for  the  violatiaii 
of  any  city  ordinance.  Bewards  paid  to  mem* 
bers  of  the  police  department  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  fund  ;  and  all  requests  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  policeman  in  connection  with  any  place 
of  amusement,  entertainment,  ball,  party,  or 
picnic  must  be  accompanied  by  $2.50  for  the 
fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  from  all 
these  sources  enough  money  might  be  collected 
to  make  the  fund  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it^ 

The  fire  department  is  under  the  management 
of  another  of  the  boards  of  four  commissionen 
* '  so  constituted  as  never  to  consist  of  more  than 
two  members  of  the  same  political  party."  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  fire  department,  but  it  should 
be  explained  that  there  is  careful  provision  made 
for  a  firemen's  relief  fund,  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  fire  commissioners,  analogous  to  the 
police' Relief  and  Pension  Fund.  The  half-psj 
principle,  in  all  its  applications,  is  just  the  same 
in  both  funds.  The  supplies  for  the  firemen's 
fund,  however,  are  derived  from  an  annual  tax 
levy  that  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  and  pay  aD 
demands  made  upon  the  fund. 

An  interesting  and  new  development  in  tUs 
San  Francisco  charter  is  a  department  of  elao* 
tricity  which  is  to  have  charge  of.  the  constme* 
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tion  and  maintenance  of  the  fire  alarm  and  police 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  and  which  is 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  fire  and  police 
commissionei's,  whose  principal  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter is  to  appoint  a  practical  and  skilled  electrician 
as  the  chief  of  the  department. 

The  public  health  is  to  be  guarded  by  a  board 
consisting  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  while  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  the  chief  of  police  and  the  board  of 
public  works,  ex-officio.  The  members  of  this 
health  board  are  not  paid.  It  is  their  duty  to 
control  and  direct  the  management  of  the  hos- 
pitals, almshouses,  ambulance  services,  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  health  administration. 
The  charter  is  rather  weak  and  vague  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  public  health  ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  is  left  to  the  board  to  develop  such  ad- 
ministrative health  services  as  may  be  necessary. 

Everything  relating  to  the  conduct,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  elections,  including  the 
registration  of  voters,  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
election  commissioners  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  mayor,  holding  office  four 
years,  each  of  the  five  receiving  a  salary  of 
$1,000  a  year.  The  big  parties  get  two  mem- 
bers apiece  and  the  fifth  member  goes  to  a  third 
party,  if  there  be  such — otherwise  the  mayor 
names  the  fifth  man  at  his  own  discretion.  The 
members  of  this  board  and  their  two  principal 
executive  appointees  are  not  to  be  eligible  to 
other  offices,  nor  are  they  to  be  members  of 
political  conventions  or  to  engage  in  politics 
otherwise  than  to  cast  their  votes. 

It  is  provided  that  there  should  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  first  Tuesdav  after  the  first  Mon. 
day  of  November,  1899,  an  election  to  be  known 
as  the  << municipal  election,"  and  the  same  thing 
is  to  happen  every  two  years.  This  brings  the 
municipal  elections  in  the  odd  years,  whereas  the 
State  elections,  as  well  as  the  Congressional  and 
Presidential  elections,  come  in  the  even  years. 
At  this  municipal  election  next  fall  the  whole 
complement  of  elective  officers  will  be  chosen,  in- 
cluding the  mayor,  the  eighteen  supervisors  who 
make  up  the  municipal  legislature,  the  auditor, 
treasurer,  assessor,  tax  collector,  recorder,  city 
attorney,  district  attorney,  public  administrator, 
county  clerk,  sheriff,  county  judges,  and  four 
police  judges. 

Article  XII.  of  the  charter  is  entitled  <«  Ac- 
quisition of  Public  Utilities,"  and  its  provisions 
are  certainly  worthy  of  note.  It  opens  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  county 
that  its  public  utilities  shall  be  gradually  acquired 
and  ultimately  owned  by  the  city  and  county." 
With  this  object  in  view  it  is  provided  that  witjiin 


a  year  after  the  charter  goes  into  effect,  and  at 
least  every  two  years  thereafter,  * '  the  supervisors 
must  procure  tli rough  the  city  engineer  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  original  con- 
struction and  completion  by  the  city  and  county 
of  water  works,  gas  works,  electric -light  works, 
steam,  water,  or  electric  power  works,  telephone 
lines,  street  railroads,  and  such  other  public 
utilities  as  the  supervisors  or  the  people,  by  peti- 
tion to  the  board,  may  designate."  San  Fran- 
cisco happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  great  cities  of 
the  whole  world  which  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  private  company,  and  the  charter  especially 
provides  that  plans  must  be  made  which  will 
show  the  possibility  of  various  schemes  for  a 
municipal  water  supply ;  and  when  a  plan  is 
formulated  there  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  a  special  election  propositions  for  permanent 
acquisition  and  ownership.  The  same  principles 
are  to  apply  to  gas  works,  street  railroads,  and 
other  monopoly  supply  services ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  supervisors,  before  submitting  to 
the  voters  plans  for  the  original  construction  of 
municipal  undertakings,  must  first  solicit  and  con- 
sider offers  for  the  sale  to  the  city  of  existing  un- 
dertakings owned  by  private  corporations. 

If  the  supervisors  do  not  act  of  their  own  mo- 
tion, voters  numbering  as  many  as  15  per  cent, 
of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  election  may  set  a 
municipal  ownership  scheme  in  motion  by  sign- 
ing  a  petition.  For  instance,  if  15  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  should  like  to  have  the  municipality 
buy  or  construct  a  gas  plant,  they  have  only  to 
sign  their  names  to  a  petition  setting  forth  the 
project,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  supervisors 
within  six  months  to  have  negotiations  or  esti- 
mates  in  such  shape  as  to  be  able  to  submit  the 
whole  affair  to  a  vote.  If  the  mayor  does  not 
like  the  shape  in  which  the  supervisors  formulate 
and  submit  the  proposition  to  the  voters,  he  may 
at  the  same  time  submit  a  proposition  drawn  up 
in  his  own  way.  Such  propositions,  having  been 
duly  formulated  by  the  supervisors  or  the  mayor, 
are  turned  over  to  the  board  of  election  com- 
missioners, by  whom  they  are  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  regular  municipal 
election.  If  they  think  it  desirable  to  do  so  the 
supervisors  have  authority  to  respond  to  the  pe- 
tition of  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  pass  an  ordinance  declaring  it  to 
be  the  determination  of  the  board  to  acquire  a 
desired  public  utility. 

In  submitting  to  the  voters  the  main  question 
the  supervisors  must  state  the  amount  of  bonds 
they  would  deem  it  necessary  to  issue  in  order 
to  consummate  the  proposed  undertaking.  The 
people  must  by  their  vote  specially  authorize  the 
bond  issue.     Furthermore,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
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those  who  vote  at  such  an  election  must  vote 
favorably  in  ordei*  to  legalize  the  bonds.  A 
general  limitation  upon  enterprises  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  ownership  of  monopoly  undertak 
ings  is  fixed  in  a  provision  which  declares  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
city  and  county  must  never  at  any  one  time  ex- 
ceed 15  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  city.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  present  assessed 
value  of  San  Francisco  is  something  more  than 
1352,000,000..  The  present  debt  is  practically 
nothing.  Under  the  15 -per  cent,  provision  the 
maximum  possible  debt  at  the  present  valuation 
of  the  city  would  be  something  under  $53, 000, 000. 
This  leaves  an  ample  margin  with  which  to  make 
investments  in  water  and  lighting  plants  and  so 
on.  The  principle,  however,  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  capital  tliat  a  city  should  invest  in 
public  undertakings  by  a  percentage  relatipn  to 
the  assessed  value  of  property  is  a  wholly  false 
principle,  which  will  not  bear  discussion  for  a 
moment.  A  municipal  monopoly  like  the  water 
supply  or  the  lighting  supply  subjects  the  mu- 
nicipality to  no  risk  whatsoever,  and  such  in- 
vestments have  nothing  to  do  with  public  debts 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Since  the  city 
has  absolute  power  to  fix  the  rates  charged  for 
water  and  gas,  it  can  always  make  such  an  enter- 
prise finance  itself.  The  price  charged  for  gas 
and  the  rates  charged  for  water  must  bring  in 
enough  income  not  only  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses, but  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  investment  and  a  certain  proportion  each  year 
of  the  principal.  There  is  no  more  reason  in 
public  business  than  in  private  business  for  fix- 
ing a  general  percentage  limitation  upon  the 
right  to  issue  bonds.  New  York  City  for  some 
time  past  has  been  prevented  from  doing  things 
that  would  be  greatly  to  its  advantage,  simply 
because  of  a  percentage  limitation  upon  its  ability 
to*  issue  bonds.  Such  limitations  are  nowadays 
not  nearly  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpay- 
ers as  in  the  interest  of  private  corporations 
which  desire  for  their  own  ends  to  have  the  mu- 
nicipality put  in  a  position  where  it  is  unable  to 
make  advantageous  use  of  its  own  public  utilities, 
and  must  needs,  therefore,  sacrifice  its  best  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  private  monopolists.  The  city 
ought  at  least  to  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  any 
private  company  to  supply  its  people  with  such 
matters  of  universal  necessity  as  water  and  light. 
In  San  Francisco,  however,  the  15-per-cent.  lim- 
itation will  cause  no  embarrassment. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  charter  is  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  civil  service.  The 
mayor  is  required,  immediately  upon  the  taking 


eifect  of  the  charter,  to  appoint  three  pexvoni 
<  <  known  by  him  to  be  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  civil-service  reform."  These  must  belong  to 
different  parties,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  ap> 
pointed  every  year.  They  constitute  the  civil- 
service  commission.  It  is  their  duty  to  clusify 
all  places  of  employment,  to  make  rules  for  the 
classified  civil  service,  and  to  see  that  no  ap- 
pointment is  made  to  any  place  in  the  civil 
service  except  according  to  the  rules.  Thjs, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  common  laboran, 
whose  selection  is  simply  to  be  governed  bj 
priority  of  application.  A  system  of  examina- 
tions is  authorized,  and  all  promotions,  as  well  as 
all  appointments,  are  to  be  based  upon  merit 
In  the  case  of  all  vacancies  the  commissioners  an 
to  submit  to  the  appointing  power  the  names  of 
not  more  than  three  applicants  having  the  high* 
est  rating  for  each  promotion.  Whenever  an 
office  is  to  be  filled  the  commissioners  are  to  be 
notified  of  the  fact,  and  they  must  then  certitf 
to  the  appointing  officer  the  name  of  one,  or  at 
the  most  three  persons  standing  highest  on  the 
register  for  the  class  or  grade  to  which  the 
position  belongs.  Removals  must  be  for  canae, 
upon  written  charges,  and  after  an  opportonitj 
to  be  heard.  Charges  must  be  investigated  hj 
the  civil- service  commission,  and  the  finding  of 
the  commissioners  is  conclusive.  There  are 
many  other  details,  but  these  are  the  eeaential 
principles.  The  municipal  civil- service  syatoa 
of  San  Francisco  must  be  regarded  henceforth  as 
one  of  the  most  advanced  ever  adopted  anywhere. 
The  parks  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  park  commissioners,  '  ^  five  in  number, 
one  of  whom  must  be  an  artist.''  The  mayor 
appoints  them  for  four  years,  and  they  are  no( 
paid.  They  make  the  rules  for  the  management 
and  use  of  the  parks  and  of  the  squaraa  and 
avenues  that  pertain  to  the  park  system,  have 
charge  of  a  museum  and  art  gallery,  and  exerdaa 
the  functions  usually  belonging  to  park  com- 
missioners. There  is  not  a  separate  park  police 
force,  but  on  the  request  of  the  park  conunia- 
sioners  the  chief  of  police  details  members  of  the 
regular  force  for  use  in  the  public  pleaanre 
grounds.  These  park  commissioners  are  aba 
authorities  upon  matters  of  public  art,  and  hence- 
forth no  work  of  art  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  city — whether  by  purchase,  gift,  or  other- 
wise— unless  the  work  itself  and  its  propoaed 
location  have  been  approved  by  the  board.'  TUa 
authority  is  made  very  sweeping  in  its  appUoatioB 
to  matters  of  an  sasthetic  nature.  The  super- 
visors are  required  to  levy  .a  tax  each  year  te 
the  maintenance  of  the  park  system,  whidi  abaD 
be  not  less  than  5  cents  nor  more  than  7 
upon  each  $100  of    assessed  valuation. 
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B  an  average  amount  exceeding  $200,000  a 
for  the  pKrk  system. 

e  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  charter  are 
ne  instances  unusual  and  in  some  instances 
ng.  No  municipal  officer  may  go  out  of 
State  during  his  term  of  office  excepting 

upon  written  permission  of  the  mayor.  No 
cipal  officer  may  be  interested  in  any  way 
ntracts  for  public  work.     This  principle  is 

more  sweeping  in  the  details  of  its  applica- 
;han  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
fficer  or  employee  who  gives  or  promises  to 
anything  that  is  valuable  in  consideration 
J  being  nominated,  appointed,  voted  for,  or 
jd  to  any  office  or  employment,  not  only  for- 
his  office,  but  is  forever  debarred  and  dis- 
ced from  holding  any  official  position.  There 
flier  provisions,  similarly  stringent,  to  pro- 
mbordinates  against  exactions  from  their 
iors.  All  books  and  records  of  everv  office 
lepartment  are  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
Y  citizen  at  any  time  during  business  hours, 
sception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  records 
e  police  department.  Any  elected  officer, 
>t  supervisor,  may  be  suspended  by  the 
r  and  removed  by  the  supervisors  for  cause  ; 
my  appointed  officer  may  be  removed  by 
nayor  for  cause.  The  salaries  provided  in 
tiarter  are  to  be  regarded  as  full  compensa- 
;or  all  services  rendered,  and  there  are  no 
for  any  one.  All  moneys  coming  into  the 
5  of  municipal  officers,  no  matter  from  what 


source  derived  or  received,  must  be  paid  over  to 
the  city  treasurer  within  twenty-four  hours. 

This  remarkable  charter  was  drafted  by  a 
board  of  fifteen  <*  freeholders, "  who  had  been,  in 
accordance  with  a  constitutional  provision,  elected 
in  December,  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  proposing  a  charter  for  San  Francisco.  As 
required  by  the  constitution,  this  board  of  free- 
holders, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Britton,  made  its  draft  of  a  charter  within  the 
ensuing  ninety  days  after  its  election*  and  signed 
the  document  on  March  25,  1898.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  San  Francisco,  who  duly 
ratified  it  on  May  26,  1898,  and  it  then  had  to 
await  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.  That  ap- 
proval was  duly  granted  several  weeks  ago,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  governor.  The  charter 
accordingly  takes  effect  with  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  and  the  officers  who  are  to  exercise 
the  functions  set  forth  in  its  provisions  will  be 
elected,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  next  No- 
vember. Thus  the  city  of  San  Francisco  will 
have  entered  upon  an  extremely  significant  new 
era  in  its  municipal  life  ;  and  all  Americans  in- 
terested in  the  organization  and  government  of 
the  great  towns  of  the  country  will  be  eager  to 
follow  the  working  of  a  charter  that  in  many  re- 
gards is  highly  commendable  beyond  all  dispute, 
while  in  other  respects  it  is  designed  to  promote 
experiments  that  will  help  to  settle  questions 
now  much  disputed  in  more  than  one  American 
municipality. 


MAYOR  QUINCY,  OF  BOSTON. 


BY  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER. 


[E  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  person- 
ality before  the  Boston  public  to-day  is 
)f  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy.  Conspicuous  be- 
of  the  rapid  succession  of  departures  which 
eis  inaugurated  during  his  three  years  in 
he  is  interesting,  not  only  because  of  the 
cture  and  hope  naturally  playing  about  a 
essive  public  official,  but  because  of  his 
minating  affinity  for  ideas,  his  astonishing 
ty  in  practical  expedients,  and  his  rare 
y  for  scoring  results.  It  might  be  added 
>arenthetical  way  that  he  is  also  interesting 
se  of  a  certain  unemotional  and  indeed 
latic  exterior,  which  is  indifference  to  crit- 
oldness  to  sentimentalism,  dispassionateness 
icial  business,  and  to  the  unfiiendly  inter- 
r  may  appear  to  be  the  cloak  of  steady  am- 
I  or  of  mere  intellectual  zest,  while  to  the 


imaginative  admirer  it  is  the  barrier  resolutely 
thrown  up  around  a  cherished  idealism. 

His  antecedents  harmonize  with  his  present 
career.  Grandson  on  his  father's  side  of  one 
mayor  of  Boston  and  great-grandson  of  another, 
he  is  connected  on  his  mother's  side  with  the 
family  of  Bishop  Huntington,  while  his  individ- 
ual history  has  been  largely  that  of  a  professional 
politician  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term.  Con- 
tenting himself  with  an  assured  though  meager 
competence  which  relieved  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  money,  he  has  never  practiced 
his  profession  of  the  law,  but  instead  has  made 
politics  and  government  his  calling  in  life.  A 
dozen  years  ago  he  was  helping  to  frame  a  char- 
ter for  his  native  town  of  Quincy.  He  has  served 
four  years  in  the  Legislature  and  been  chairman 
repeatedly  of  the  State  committee  of  his  party. 
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In  the  second  Cleveland  campaign  lie  managed 
the  literary  bureau  of  the  national  committee, 
and  he  was  subsequently  summoned  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  a  short  period  (and  o*ridently  for 
the  performance  of  a  specific  piece  of  work — viz. , 
the  decapitation  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
consular  service)  to  the  assistant  secretaryship  of 
the  State  Department. 

His  first  election  as  mayor  of  Boston  took 
place  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years'  term  he  was  reelected.  His  reputa- 
tion inevitably  gained  at  Washington  as  a  heads- 
man seems,  curiously  enough,  to  have  constituted 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ])oliticians  his  special  fitness 
for  nomination  to  succeed  a  Republican  mayor. 
Expectation,  however,  turned  to  disappointment; 
for  instead  of  converting  his  administration  into 
a  matter  of  place- making,  he  entered  upon  a 
broad  course  of  constructive  public  enterprise 
with  an  energy  and  abandonment  of  devotion 
made  possible  by  established  habits  of  industry, 
an  abstemious  mode  of  life,  an  exemption  from 
private  ties  of  business,  professional  life,  or  so- 
ciety. Trained  in  university  and  by  travel,  well 
furnished  in  mind,  alert,  methodical,  accustomed 
to  estimating  men  and  familiar  with  political  life, 
he  is  a  prodigious  worker,  the  author  of  his  own 
addresses  and  messages,  cool  and  steady  under 
pressure,  open  to  ideas,  rapid  in  judgment,  con- 
cise in  expression,  and  wonderfully  expeditious 
in  action.  He  is  likewise  immeasurably  fertile 
and  almost  dashingly  venturesome  in  projects, 
though  discreet  and  practical  in  execution. 

His  measures  have  been  of  two  sorts — viz., 
those  directed  on  the  one  hand  to  an  enlargement 
and  refinement  of  executive  machinery  and  on 
the  other  to  an  expansion  of  its  functions. 


I. 

Realizing  the  complexity  of  municipal  admin- 
istration and  its  frequent  lack  in  delicacy  of  touch, 
he  set  about  to  bring  to  its  service  more  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  that  representing  greater 
diversity  of  standpoint. 

The  department  of  municipal  statistics  was  in- 
augurated in  1897,  and  one  of  its  functions  is  the 
publication  of  the  weekly  City  Record,  designed 
to  keep  the  different  departments  informed  con- 
cerning local  and  general  municipal  activity.  To 
the  same  end  there  has  lately  been  formed  the 
Boston  Society  of  Municipal  Officers,  designed  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  city  government,  and  through 
addresses  to  furnish  a  means  of  contact  with  other 
persons  possessed  of  special  knowledge  on  munici- 
pal subjects. 


Eight  unpaid,  commissions  have  been  emited 
and  put  in  charge,  three  of  them  of  the  leorgMi- 
ized  charitable  and  correctional  institutioiis  of  the 
city  and  the  other  five  respectively  of  the.  Jlltii- 
tical  department,  the  municipal  baths,  the  nunk- 
ipal  concerts,  the  free  evening  lecturee,  evi  the 
boys'  summer  camp.  These  commiqpiooe.  hm 
been  carefully  chosen,  are  broadly  ropriiipiili 
tive,  and  bring  to  the  service  of  the  jnUie  a 
great  deal  of  special  knowledge  and  flntnnitMlir 
devotion. 

In  the  effort  to  put  his  administmtioil  ^  Titil 
touch  with   the   feeling  and  needs  of   the  dtf 
and  with  progressive  ideas  in  general,.  1m  hii 
ranged  quite  beyond  official  circles  and  p«fei<<>l 
environment.     The  very  first  subject  tzwMii 
his    inaugural   address  was  the  desirmbfllby  ol 
cooperation  between  labor  organizations. aaa. the 
city  government.     The  next  paragraph .  ct  the 
address  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Menbati^ 
Municipal  Committee,  which  has  now  beooms  aa 
established  body,  chosen    by  the  central  ^eon- 
mercial  organization  of  the  city  and  consftitatiig 
a  mayor's   cabinet  on  commercial    developmeBt 
and  municipal  finance.     At  the  present  mftliMffrt 
a  special  mayor's  committee  is  at  work  investigiit' 
ing  the  operation  of  the  laws  against  dmnken* 
ness.     He  has  also  effected  a  radical  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  city  government  by  aecur 
ing  legislation  transferring  the  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  city  from  the  city  cooncQ  to 
a    newly  constituted  board  of   apportionment^ 
consisting  of   three  ex- officio  and  two  spedilly 
elected  members.      Through  this  important  re- 
distribution of  power — which,  though  it  leafee 
the  lower  branch  of  the  city  council  shorn  of  al- 
most its  last  vestige  of  authority,  yet  promisee 
to  avoid  the  distracting  scramble  of  localitifle  for 
public  moneys — **  the  formulating  of  something 
like  a  scientific  budget  '*  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
mayor,   made  possible.     This  change,  as  well  se 
his  advocacy  of  a  reduction  of  the  school  board 
from  a  body  of  twenty-four  members  to  one  ot 
nine  and  the  consolidation  of  the  two  chambeii 
of  the  city  council  into  a  single  chamber  of  bse 
than  half  their  combined  membership,  indicates 
his  general  tendency  to  regard  city  goyemmaot 
as  more  and  more  a  matter  of  science  and  of  the 
expert  rather  than  as  an  expression  of  the  men 
formal  idea  of  representation.  • 

The  mayor  is  a  member  of  the  TwentisCh 
Century  Club,  a  listener  and  participant  in  ilB 
important  discussions  of  public  questions,  and  aa 
alert  and  appreciative  inquirer  generally.  When 
Mr.  Webb,  of  the  London  County  OoonoQ,  was 
in  Boston  last  spring,  Mr.  Quincy  gave  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Webb  and  his  wife  a  dinner,  towUeh 
about  one  hundred  guests,  largely  mnimwintfn 
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the  work  o(  the  city  government,  were  invited. 
Thus  in  the  admirable  speech  whicli  followed 
from  Mr.  Webb  the  adminiBtration  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  foremost  rep* 
reaenUtive  of  municipal  progress  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

II. 

The  extension  of  government  functions  which 
Mayor  Quincy  has  brought  about  has  consisted 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  substitution,  in  certain 
branches  of  public  work,  of  direct  labor  for  the 
conlroct  sysiem,  and  on  the  other  in  the  provi- 
sion of  new  facilities  for  promoting  popular 
health,  recreation,  and  instruction. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  city's  printing,  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  liad  been  executed 
under  contract,  has  been  done  by  the  newly 
established  rauiiicipal  printing  office,  employing 
its  own  staff.  For  a  year  anil  a  half  the  city's 
electrical  work  lias  been  executed  by  a  newly 
organized  department  of  electrical  construction, 
which  employs  about  thirty  men.  The  repair 
division  was  opened  last  April,  employed  during 
the  summer  an  average  of  two  hundred  men 
.representing  the  various  building  trades,  executes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  repairs  upon  public 
buildings,  and  has  undertaken  some  original  con- 
struction. 

In  promoting  and  standing  sponsor  for  these 


enterprises,  the  mayor's  emphasis  has  been  not 
upon  any  hope  of  immediate  money-saving,  but 
upon  the  enhanced  quality  of  work  realized,  the 
standard  conditions  of  labor  maintained,  the 
favorable  influence  of  such  conditions  upon  pri- 
vate standards,  and  the  removal  of  tendencies 
toward  corrupt  politics.  As  a  further  step  in 
this  same  general  direction  he  is  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  pension  or  retirement  system 
for  municipal  employees. 

Of  the  enterprises  in  bebalf  of  health  and 
recreation  baths  stand  first.  Eighteen  floating 
baths  and  bathing  beaches  belonged  to  the  city 
in  1897,  some  of  them  dating  back  as  far  as  1866. 
Last  spring  these  were  turned  over  from  the 
board  of  health  to  a  newly  constituted  baths 
commission.  Their  capacity  was  increased,  a 
dozen  more  plants  were  hastily  added,  the  five- 
cent  charge  for  suits  was  abandoned,  the  tl-rce- 
cent  charge  for  towels  was  reduced  to  one  cent, 
and  soap  was  supplied  for  one  cent.  Thereupon 
the  number  of  outdoor  baths  increased  from 
657,275  in  1897  to  nearly  2,000,000  in  1898- 

In  October  the  new  all- the -year- round  bath- 
house on  Dover  Street  was  opened.  This  sump- 
tuous.plant,  costing  |9U,000  and  containing  com- 
plete separate  equipment  of  shower  and  tub  baths 
for  men  and  also  for  women,  is  entirely  free  to 
all,  except  that  a  charge  of  one  cent  each  is  made 
for  towel  and  soap,  both  of  which,  however, 
bathers  may  if  tliey  choose  bring  with  them.  A. 
similar  institution,  reenforced  by  a  swimming- 
tank,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  public  wash-house,  is 
projected  for  each  of  the  four  or  five  other  in- 
dustrial districts  of  the  city.  For  two  of  these 
the  gymnasiums  are  already  constructed,  and  the 
other  features  will  perhaps  be  added  during  the 

Two  playgrounds  and  outdoor  gymnasiums  are 
now  owned  and  administered  by  the  park  depart- 
ment, and  of  the  |5OO,OO0  which  the  city  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  spend  for 
small  parks  and  playgrounds,  (200,000  will  be 
expended  during  the  present  year.  Last  sum- 
mer the  mayor  obtained  leave  from  the  school 
committee  to  occupy  the  school  yards,  and  opened, 
under  the  charge  of  paid  matrons,  twenty  school 
playgrounds  for  the  use  of  children.  To  the 
same  general  end  a  boys'  summer  camp  was  in- 
augurated on  one  of  the  city's  islands  in  the  bar-  - 
bor,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  commission. 
It  was  open  seven  weeks;  the  stay  for  a  single 
boy  was  limited  to  a  week  ;  100  boys  could  be 
accommodated  at  a  time  and  about  SOO  were  re- 
ceived in  all.  The  average  stay  was  four  and 
one-third  days,  and  the  average  cost  for  main- 
tenance t;1.83  per  boy  per  week.  The  commis- 
sion in  their  recent  report  commend  the  scheme 
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and  recommend  its  continuance,  with  tlie  coop- 
eration if  possible  of  the  school  autliorities. 

The  most  recent  venture  of  the  mayor  has 
been  the  opening,  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory 
committee,  of  courses  of  popular  evening  lec- 
tures, in  school  and  other  halls  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  similar  to  the  courses  which  have  for 
several  years  been  so  popular  in  New  York. 

Indoor  concerts,  though  carried  on  by  many 
European  cities,  have  i)robably  never  before  been 
undertaken  by  any  American  municipality.  Two 
series  of  six  each,  however,  were  actually  given 
in  Music  Hall  during  the  last  fall  and  winter, 
under  the  charge  of  the  new  music  commission. 
Having  been  successful  in  organizing  a  municipal 
band  of  tliirty-seven  pieces  for  summer  music  in 
the  parks,  the  commission  proceeded  in  the  fall 
to  organize  a  municipal  orchestra  of  thirty-five 
pieces  for  winter  concerts.  The  programmes 
were  rendered  on  Sunday  evenings,  usually  to 
full  houses  made  up  chiefly  of  \vag(i- earners,  and 
were  of  a  high  order.  The  admission  ranged 
from  10  to  25  cents  and  practically  met  tlie  ex- 
penses. It  is  intended  next  fall  to  open  another 
series  of  these  concerts.  (/hamber  concerts, 
rendered  by  a  string  quartette  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  soloist  and  costing  from  |?5u  to  $60, 
are  also  given  by  the  commission  on  week-day 
evenings  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the 
city.  These  are  free,  the  cost  l)eing  borne  by  a 
private  donation.  No  money  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  city  for  any  of  this  winter  nnisic, 
but  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  its 
standing  and  the  demand  for  it  have  been  more 
clearly  defined,  it  may  be  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis  at  public  cost.  A  pipe  organ,  liowever, 
"has  been  recently  purchased  ])y  the  city,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  commission  for 
regular  recitals  by  a  nmnicipal  organist,  and 
other  popular  projects  are  in  mind. 

In  further  aid  of  artistic  interests  the  city  gave 
free  use  of  one  of  its  halls  for  the  recent  South 
End  picture  exhibition,  and  the  mayor  in  open- 
ing the  exiiibit  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
city  should  take  up  sucli  work  directly.  Tlie  art 
commission  has  accordingly  been  rcjconstituted 
and  promises  to  advance  from  the  mere  nega- 
tive function  of  criticism  to  certain  positive  lines 
of  action. 

The  perfect  confidence  and  (piiet  aplomb  with 
which  his  honor  projects  and  swiftly  <;xecutes  his 
various  undertakings,  slii(^lds  them  from  doctri- 
naire challenges  and  allows  them  very  largely  to 
stand  on  their  own  merits  and  to  be  classified  as 
merely  extensions  of  traditional  princii)le8.  The 
initiation  of   city   plants   to  do  the  city's  own 


printing  and  electrical  construction  and  repair 
work  is  of  course  only  borrowing  for  these  re- 
cently expanded  fields  of  municipal  industry,  the 
established  methods  of  its  water,  sewer,  bridges, 
paving,  sanitary,  and  street-cleaning  industries. 
The  provision  in  1898  of  indoor  shower-baths  is 
only  the  deferred  winter's  complement  of  the  six 
outdoor  summer  baths  opened  in  1866.  Small 
playgrounds,  municipal  gymnasia,  and  boys' 
camps  are  simply  the  park  system  of  long  stand- 
ing brought  to  closer  quarters  with  present  facts. 
Orchestral  concerts  and  picture  exhibitions  are 
but  the  cold- weather  editions  of  the  summer  con- 
certs on  the  Common  and  the  landscape  decora- 
tions in  the  public  gardens — or  shall  we  say,  of 
the  music  and  art  departments  of  the  canonicil 
public  library. 

While  the  realization  of  these  enterprises  has 
been  due  chiefly  to  the  mayor,  it  is  only  an  af- 
firmation of  his  open-mindedness  to  say  that  the 
original  suggestions  came  from  many  sources. 
The  local  typographical  union  had  long  advocated 
a  city  printing  office  ;  the  construction  of  a  free 
public  bath  liad  been  urged  by  a  private  com- 
mittee during  his  first  mayoralty  campaign  ;  and 
the  development  by  the  city  of  good  popular 
music  was  prefigured  by  the  popular  organ  re- 
citals maintained  for  two  winters  in  various 
churches  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  The 
mayor's  ear  is  certainly  open  toward  the  people, 
and  he  is  certainly  able  to  catch  distinctly  those 
suggestions  of  need  which  so  many  official  ears 
either  cannot  or  will  not  apprehend. 

Most  mayors  come  to  their  office  from  com- 
m(;rcial  or  professional  life  where  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  been  liabitually  viewed  as  subjects 
of  profit- making.  Mr.  Quincy  is  not  one  of 
America's  <<  self-made  "  men  and  has  never  dealt 
with  his  fellows  as  economic  agencies.  Their 
primary  aspect  as  human  beings  with  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  endowments  is  therefore 
the  obvious  one  to  him,  and  it  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  know  that  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, just  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  social  aspects  of  municipal  government 

Governor  Pingree  was  mayor  of  Detroit  for 
seven  years,  and  during  that  period  he  tnns* 
formed  Detroit  into  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  progressive  of  our  smaller  cities.  If  Mayor 
Quincy's  three  years  of  official  life  can  be  pro- 
long(id  to  six  or  ten  Boston  will  not  only  be  im- 
proved, will  not  only  be,  as  now,  the  moat 
humanized  of  our  large  cities,  but  according  to 
existing  t(^ndencies  will  certainly  be  a  substantial 
type  of  the  new  municipal  era  which  is  confi- 
dently looked  for  in  America. 


CONVENTIONS  AND   OTHER  GATHERINGS 

OF    1899. 


IT  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  a  number  of  years  to  set  forth  in 
the  May  number  a  preliminary  account  of  conven- 
tions and  gatherings  that  are  to  be  held  during 
the  next  six  months,  and  that  are  of  a  sufficiently 
prominent  or  popular  character  to  interest  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people.  Last  year  the  rec- 
ord was  not  as  full  as  usual,  for  the  reason, 
chiefly,  that  the  war  with  Spain  had  so  engrossed 
American  attention  that  not  a  few  conventions 
were  postponed.  This  year  will  find  us  at  peace 
with  all  established  nations  and  entirely  free  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  domestic  interests  of  every 
sort.  It  is  true  that  the  unfortunate  skirmish- 
ing in  the  Philippines  may  not  have  been  en- 
tirely ended,  but  the  more  formidable  aspects  of 
the  struggle  in  those  islands  is  already  well 
passed. 

We  shall  have  entered  upon  the  period  of 
great  gatherings  by  participating  in  an  interna- 
tional meeting  which  must  unquestionably  stand 
as  a  very  important  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  assemblage  of 
the  nations  at  The  Hague  in  response  to  the 
Czar's  call  for  a  conference  to  discuss  armaments, 
arbitration,  and  the  gradual  lessening  of  the 
evils  of  militarism  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  a  mass- 
meeting,  nor  yet  a  popular  spectacle  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  have  any  very 
great  influence  upon  the  tides  of  summer  travel. 
But  it  will,  at  least,  attract  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans,  as  well  as  people  of  other 
nationalities,  to  the  brave  little  country  where  the 
young  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  reigning  so  happily 
and  prosperously.  Last  year  Wilhelmina's  cor- 
onation drew  hosts  of  people  to  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  so  important  an  affair  as  this  internation^ 
peace  congress,  coming  this  year,  will  help  to 
sustain  the  high- water  mark  of  prosperity  that 
the  money  of  tourists  in  part  brought  to  Holland 
in  the  coronation  year. 

PABTY    CONVENTIONS    AND    MEETINGS    OP    POLITICAL 
AND    SOCIAL    REFORMERS. 

As  for  conventions  at  home,  this  happens  to 
be  what  the  politicians  call  an  <*  off  year."  A 
twelvemonth  hence  we  shall  be  on  the  eve  of 
great  Presidential  conventions,  and  the  air  will 
be  tremulous  with  the  throbbing  heat-waves  of 
political  excitement.  There  will  this  summer,  of 
course,  be  Statue  conventions  and  local  political 
activity  in  such  commonwealths  as  happen  to  be 


electing  a  governor  this  coming  fall.  The  most 
stirring  of  these  State  contests  will  be  in  Ohio. 
It  is  now  quite  generally  supposed  that  President 
McKinley  will  be  renominated  next  year.  It 
would  naturally  be  a  great  feather  in  the  cap  of 
the  Democrats  if  they  could  carry  the  President's 
own  State  in  the  gubernatorial  election,  or  even 
if  they  could  considerably  cut  down  the  recent 
Republican  majorities.  Thus  the  State  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  conventions  in  Ohio  will  be 
interesting  occasions  to  the  whole  country,  and 
the  campaign  will  not  be  a  dull  one.  The  Re- 
publican convention  is  to  be  held  at  Columbus  on 
June  1.  The  Democrats  will  probably  not  meet 
before  August.  Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  which 
are  the  only  other  Northern  States  that  have  to 
elect  their  governors  this  fall,  have  both  of  late 
years  been  strongly  Republican  ;  and  there  is  no 
indication  at  present  of  any  very  stirring  political 
season  in  either  of  those  States.  Governor  Wol- 
cott  in  Massachusetts  and  Governor  Shaw  in 
Iowa  seem  to  have  gained  a  strong  hold  upon 
public  confidence,  and  if  they  were  renominated 
it  is  presutoable  that  they  would  be  reelected. 
The  Iowa  Republicans  will  meet  at  Des  Moines 
on  August  2,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  same  city 
two  weeks  later.  In  the  two  border  States  of 
Maryland  and  Kentucky  and  in  the  Southern 
State  of  Mississippi  there  will  be  governors  to 
elect.  In  the  border  States,  certainly,  there  will 
be  a  very  energetic  contest,  inasmuch  as  the 
Democrats  ^ill  consider  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
as  belonging  normally  to  their  party,  although 
both  have  at  present  Republican  governors. 

In  Virginia  a  Democratic  convention  is  to  be 
held  at  Richmond  on  May  1 1  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  nominating  a  United  States  Senator  by 
primaries.  It  is  said  that  this  convention  will 
not  only  declare  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Senators  by  the  people,  but  will  adopt  resolutions 
demanding  that  the  two  Senators  from  Virginia 
shall  commit  themselves  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion allowing  the  people  to  elect  the  Senators  by 
popular  vote.  As  a  possible  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  this 
convention  will  be  an  important  gathering. 

KEETINQS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  REFORMED  POLITICS. 

The  National  Social  and  Political  Conference 
-is  called  to  meet  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28- 
July  4.     This  will  be  a  gathering  of  representa. 
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live  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  eepecially  interested  in  reform  movements. 
Such  topics  as  indostriul  monopolies,  transporta- 
tion, municit>al  ownersliip,  expansion  und  miK- 
tarism,  proportional  representation,  the  single 
tax,  organized  labor,  direct  luf^ifilation,  and  tlie 
need  of  a  new  party  will  be  under  discussion. 
Thiswili  Ijo  purely  a  meeting  of  conference,  no 
person  being  l.ioutid  by  any  resolutions  lie  does 
not  vote  for.  The  membersJiip  will  bo  secured 
entirely  by  invitation  and  tJie  admittance  by 
card.  Mr.  Eltweud  I'omeroy,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  the  organizer  and  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

TIic  third  annual  convention  of  tlie  National 
Good  Citizenship  Lea^^ue  will  lie  hold  at  Cincin- 
nati on  May  '2-4.  This  body  aims  at  the  unifica- 
tion of  reform  forces  in  the  promotion  of  direct 
legislation  tlirough  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
proportional  representation,  and  other  measures 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  selection  of  the  best 
and  most  competent  candidates  for  public  office. 


The  League  of  American  Municipalities,  com- 
posed principally  of  officials  of  American  cities, 
will  meet  in  Syraeuse,  N.  Y. ,  on  September  19- 
22.  The  programme  committee  is  composed  of 
Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Mayor  James 
M.  Gray,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mayor  W.  C. 
Flower,  of  New  Orli^ans. 

The  next  aimnal  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  seventh  annual  conference 
for  good  city  government  will  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  Novemlier  15-17.  Most  of  the 
time  of  the  convention  will  bo  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  the  municipal  corporations  act  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  on  municipal  programme, 
of  which  Horace  K.  Denting,  Es(]. ,  is  chairman. 
The  president  of  the  league,  James  C.  Carter, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  wilt  deliver  the  annual 
address. 

SOCIAI.   SCIENCE. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga  on  Septem- 
ber 4-8.  The  departments  of  health,  jurispru- 
dence, finance,  social  economy,  e<lucation,  and 
art  will  hold  nieotings  on  successive  days.  The 
annual  address  of  the  president,  the  Hon.  Simeon 
E.  DaUlwin,  will  be  given  on  the  first  niglit  of 
the  session.  Troliably  a  good  deal  of  attention 
will  be  given  to  fiscal  problems  ri'lating  to  the 
government  of  colonies. 

The  American  I'ublic  Health  Association  will 
meet  at  Indianapolis  on  October  31  and  will  re- 
main in  session  tour  days.  Tlie  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  International   Woman's  Health 


League  will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Ifajr 

9-11. 

I'he  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cot- 
rcction  will  be  held  this  year  at  Cincinnati  on 


May  1 7-Ti,  under  the  prssidency  of  Prof.  Charles 
Jt.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
is  l}olieved  that  the  attendance  at  this  meeting 
will  lie  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  meeting  in 
New  York  lust  year.  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jonea, 
of  Toledo,  liev.  Dr.  "Washington  Gladden,  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher,  Dr.  K.  T.  Devine,  Mr.  Homer 
Kolks,  Miss  Mary  Wilcox  Urown,  and  Secretary 
Hastings  11.  Hart  ari^  among  those  who  will  de- 
liver addnisses  at  the  different  sessions  of  the 
conference.  The  annual  conference  sermon,  on 
Sunday,  May  21,  will  Im-  preached  by  Fiesident 
John  Henry  Harrows,  of  Oberlin  Colleg;e.  A 
prominent  place  on  the  programme  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 

The  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United 
States  will  meet  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Sep- 
tember 'I'J-'n.  There  will  be  reports  from  the 
standing  committcen  on  (he  subjects  of  criminal 
law  reform,  prison  discipline,  preventive  and  re- 
formatory work,  can;  of  discharged  prisoners, 
the  work  of  the  prison  physician,  and  the  police 
force  in  cit  ies.  There  will  bo  addresses  on  ' '  The 
Indetcrmimite  Sentence,"  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis  ; 
on  "  Prison  Labor,"  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright ;  "  Some  Elements  in  Prison  Befonn," 
by  I'ri'sident  W.  K.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Kational 
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capacity  for  the  ectertainmcnt  of  eo  vast  atlirong 
of  visitors  as  the  N.  £.  A.  meeting  is  sure  Co 
bring  that  a  special  canvass  of  facilities  has  been 
made  by  the  local  coinniitt€e,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  hotels  and  rooming-houses  offer 
accommodations  for  more  than  20,000  people, 
while  hundreds  of  private  houses  will  throw 
open  their  doors  during  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention on  July  1 1-14.  Experience  of  past 
years  shows,  however,  that  all  the  accommoda- 
tions Los  Angeles  has  to  offer  are  likely  to  l>e 
called  in  requisition.  The  railroads  have  made 
exceptionally  favorable  terms  for  transportation, 
and  many  Easterners  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  famous  overland  trip. 
The  association's  president  this  year  is  Prof.  E. 
Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  I.IBKARIAXS  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  American  Libraiy  Association,  an  organi- 
zation which  seeks  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
public  library  as  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  will  hold  its  twenty-first  general 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on  May  8-13.  The 
special  significauce  of  this  fact  is  that  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  will  be  held 
has  not  as  yet  been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 


Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  United  States  will  be  held  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  on  July  I'J-14.  The  Hon. 
Carroll  T).  Wright  will  address  the  convention. 


EDUCATIOXAL,  SCIENTrFIC,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL GATHERINGS. 
The  large  attendance  and  marked  interest 
which  characterize  the  annual  meetings  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  in  America  have  been 
noted  more  than  once  by  foreign  visitors  among 
us.  In  these  great  gatherings,  and  especially 
in  those  held  in  the  interest  of  education,  the 
enthusiasm  is  often  hardly  less  intense,  if  less 
demonsti'ative,  than  in  our  political  conventions. 
Delegates  and  members  travel  long  distances  for 
tlie  sake  of  att<;nding  these  meetings.  To  be 
chosen  as  a  "convention  city  "  is  an  honor  dili- 
gently sought  and  highly  prized  by  the  most 
ambitious  of  American  towns. 

THE   TRAOItRliS   AT    LOS   ANGELBS. 

This  summer  IjOS  Angeles,  the  metropolis  of 
southern  California,  will  be  the  objective  point 
(if  thousands  of  American  teachers.'  This  at- 
tractive city  has  been  selected  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  will  visit  the  I'acific  coast  for  the  first  time 
in  eleven  years.     So  much  depends  on  the  city's 


public  libraries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  interest  may 
be  stimulated.  The  president  of  the  association 
is  Librarian  Lane,  of  Harvard  University. 
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f   Sf'IKNCK. 

The  Anit'rican  Association  for  Iho  Aiivance- 
mcnt  of  Sciufipe,  tlie  reprL'seiitntivc  scioniific  body 
of  Ui«  ITnitcHl  Statca,  will  holii  this  year's  meet- 
ing at  Cohiiiilms,  Ohio,  Iwgiiiniiii;  AufruBt  21. 
Prof.  Edwani  S.  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, in  tlie  prosu]<!iit  of  the  general  associa- 
tion, and  the  other  ofRcers  of  tlie  meeting  will  be 
well-known  university  professore  and  oflicials  of 
scientific  institutions. 

Togc^ther  with  thi'  meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sociation will  he  held  meetings  of  the  following 
afdliated  societies:  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, (Jeologieiil  Sot-iety  of  America,  American 
Chemical  Society,  Society  for  the  I'romotion  of 
Agi-icultural  Seience,  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,  A  meriean  .Matheniatical  Society, 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, American  Kolk-I.ore  Societv,  National 
Gcogra]>hie  Society,  liotanical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, and  American  Microscopienl  Society. 

The  nmin  association  now  numbers  about 
I.SIIO  members,  of  whom   al>oiit  HOO  are  fellows. 

The  Britii^h  Associulion  is  to  meet  at  Dover  on 
September  U  ■  Trof.  Michael  Foster,  the  emi- 
nent pliyeiohigiKt,  will  preside. 

The  Amerienii  Philological  Association  will 
meet  at  New  York  University,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City,  on  July  5-7. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls  on  June 
'28-21>.  The  papers  will  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation  into  iish  life  and 
liabits,  fish  culture,  its  progress,  and  kimlred 
subjects. 

The  seventwnth  congress  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  ITnion  will  meet  in  I'hiladelphia 
on  November  14-10. 


rilVHlCEANH    J 


Of  the  learned  professions,  th 
sentfHl  by  mitional  conventions  this  year  s 


rep  re 


sto 


be  the  medical.  Not  less  than 
gatherings  Inive  been  announced  foi*  th' 
months.  The  first  ot  these  will  be  th. 
meeting  of  the  Association  <jf  Aniej-ii: 
sicians,  to  be  hehl  in  Washington,  1).  ('. 
2-1.  The  president  of  this  body  is  Dr.  (. 
garlen,  of  St,  l-ouia. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is 
its  convention  this  year  at  ('oh 
June  6.  Several  auxiliary  societies  will  meet  at 
the  same  time  and  i>hiTe.  In  the  mean  time  the 
American  Psychoh)gi<-al  and  the  American  Laryn- 
gological  associations  will  have  met  in  New  York 
City  and  ('hicago,  rt.*pectively,  U'tween  May  22 
an<]  May  26.  A  little  later  will  occur  the  annual 
mci'ting  of  the  American  Neurological  Associa- 


e  coming 
>  annual 
.n  I'l.j- 
,  on  May 


Ohio,  I 


tion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  11-16. 
The  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical  AssocU- 
tion  is  announced  forCliiCago  on  May31— June!. 
The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  will 
hold  its  fifty-fifth  session  at  Atlantic  City  on 


Preiililbiitot  tlie  American  Institute  ot 

June  20-2-1.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  na- 
tional medical  society  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  .\tlantic  City  meeting,  under  the  presidency 
of  Ur.  Itenjamin  F.  llailey,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
promises  to  be  the  largest  in  its  history.  During 
the  liLut  week  of  June  the  International  Hahne- 
munnian  Association  will  assemble  at  Kiftgara 
Falls.  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  David  Williams,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  tli<!  president,  will  linld  its  next  meeting 
at  Detroit  on  June  211-22.  The  American  Veter- 
inary Medical  Association,  with  a  number  of 
auxiliary  societies,  will  meet  in  New  York  City 
on  September  r,-T. 

I1ie  American  Association  of  Physicians  and 
Surfreoiis  announces  its  purpose  to  unite  in  one 
common  effort  physicians  of  all  Bchools,  regard- 
less of  "  ]iathy."  Its  jirinciples  are  so  liber- 
al that  any  phy-^iician  riicognized  by  the  State 
may  becmne  a  iiLi'iiil.cr.  The  association  has  • 
vice-pri-sidetil  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  and 
the  orgaiii/ation  includes  physicians  of  all  tlis 
schools.  The  lu-xt  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  May  H  ]-.June  3.  The  president  is 
Dr.  L.  D.  Uogci-s,  of  (^liicago,  and  the  permanent 
secretary  Dr.  U.  C.  Kelsi^y,  of  the  same  city. 
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The  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  on 
September  27-29  for  discussion  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  sanitation,  surgery,  and  medicine  of 
war  or  of  military  organizations  in  peace.  The 
president  of  this  body  is  Lieut. -Col.  Jefferson  D. 
GriflBths,  of  Kansas  City.  The  secretary  is  Maj. 
James  E.  Pilcher,  U.  S.  A.  The  membership 
of  the  association  includes  medical  oflBcers  of  the 
regular  army,  volunteers,  and  national  guard. 
The  session  will  last  three  days  and  will  include 
the  presentation  of  about  sixty  papers. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  August  28-30,  will 
occur  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  that 
of  the  International  Law  Association,  which  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

EKQINEERS    AND    ARCHITECTS. 

For  the  engineers  of  the  country  the  following 
conventions  have  been  announced  :  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Cape  May,  N. 
J.,  during  the  last  week  in  June  ;  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  May  9-12  ;  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  at  San  Francisco  in  October, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers at  Boston  in  June. 

The  exact  date  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has  not  yet  been 
fixed,  but  it  will  occur  in  Pittsburg  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  November.  The  programme 
has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

MUSICIANS. 

For  the  musicians  of  the  country,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  several  attractive  con- 
ventions have  been  announced.  The  National 
Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  will  hold  its  first 
biennial  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  May  3-6.  The 
organization  of  this  federation  took  place  in  Chi- 
cago only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mem- 
bers of  all  musical  clubs,  whether  federated  or 
not,  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  federation 
is  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  clubs  by  bringing 
them  into  communication  with  one  another  and 
thereby  advancing  musical  art. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Music  Teach- 
ers at  Cincinnati,  on  June  21-23,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  perform  representative  works  of  American 
composers  under  the  direction  of  an  able  conduct- 
or and  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent  symphony 
orchestra.  Prof.  Arnold  J.  Gantvoort,  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  will  act  as  president, 
and  the  conductor  will  be  Mr.  Frank  Van  Der 
Stucken. 


During  the  following  week  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
music  furnished  by  the  North  American  Saenger- 
bund.  There  will  be  a  chorus  of  4,000  male 
singers  and  the  combined  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
symphony  orchestras.  Several  important  works 
will  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Louis  Ehrgott. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  and 
the  National  League  of  Musicians  of  the  United 
States  will  both  hold  sessions  in  Milwaukee  on 
May  9-12. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  discontinuance  during  the  last  year  or  two 
of  certain  summer  schools  that  were  once  well 
patronized  may  have  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  summer-school  movement  in  this  country  is 
on  the  decline.  While  it  may  possibly  be  true 
that  the  total  number  of  summer  schools  holding 
sessions  in  1899  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
number  of  such  institutions,  say,  three  or  four 
yeara  ago,  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  actual  amount  of  scholastic  work  done 
during  the  summer  months  in  this  country  has 
suffered  a  decrease.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probably  true  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
and  students  will  be  occupied  in  such  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  our  history.  The  fact  is  that  suriimer 
work  has  been  more  effectively  organized  all 
along  the  line.  Colleges  and  universities  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  practically  closed  for  nearly 
or  quite  three  months  of  the  year  are  now  throw- 
ing open  a  considerable  part  of  their  equipment 
for  the  use  of  summer  students.  There  is  a 
,  marked  tendency,  east  and  west,  to  dignify  this 
summer  work  of  the  universities  and  colleges — 
if  not  altogether  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  making  the  summer 
quarter  equivalent  with  any  other  three  months 
of  the  calendar  year  in  courses  offered.  Mean- 
while the  long- established  summer  schools  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  and  the  '<  as- 
semblies '*  for  biblical  study  have  added  to  their 
facilities,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  before 
in  point  of  teaching  faculties  and  bodies  of  stu- 
dents. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua  has  during  the  past  year  been 
thoroughly  reorganized.  An  endowment  for  the 
support  of  summer  classes  has  been  begun  by 
the  contribution  of  |50,000.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign will  be  carried  on  for  the  increase  of  this 
fund  and  for  the  securing  of  needed  buildings. 
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For  the  public  lecture  courses  of  the  coming 
season  the  chief  topics  will  be  American  history, 
social  life,  art,  and  literature.  Among  many 
lecturers  tlie  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  will  speak  on  <<  National  Army 
Day  ;  "  Prof.  John  Fiske  will  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  **  Early  Colonial  Period;"  Di. 
Edward  Everett  IJal(»,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
<*  Revolutionary  Era;"  Prof.  A.  P.  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "The 
American  and  the  Spaniard  ;"  I^rof.  A.  M. 
Wheeler,  of  Yale,  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
"The  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Unitc^l  States." 
There  will  also  be  a  series  oi  brilliantly  illustrat- 
ed lecturers  on  Cuba,  Porto  liico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  Among  otliers  who  will  speak 
during  the  summer  are  President  (t.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  John  Henry  Barrows,  Hon.  (ieorge  R. 
Wendling,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Hr.  George 
Hodges,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Miss  Susan  Hale, 
Prof.  Calel)  T.  Winchester,  Bishop  Galloway, 
Gov.  G.  W.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  IMshop  Vincent,  and  Mr. 
William  Armstrong. 

The  department  of  pedagogy,  und(T  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Walter  Ij.  Hervey,  of  New  York,  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  for  the  coming  season. 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
in  addition  to  popular  lectures,  will  give  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  for  teachers.  In- 
struction in  all  college  and  university  subjects 
will  be  given  by  teachers  from  leading  institu- 
tions. The  school  of  modern  languages  will  be 
strengthened  by  a  course  in  Spanish  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Henri  Marion,  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Anotlier  new  department  will  be  a  series  of 
lectures  designed  for  parents  and  teachers.  These 
classes  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  assisted  by  parents 
and  teachers.  Such  su])jects  as  children's  lies, 
methods  of  punisliment,  children's  plays,  their 
social  life,  etc.,  will  be  discussed,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  abstract  psycliology,  but  upon 
the  basis  of  the  concrete  experiences  of  careful 
students. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Elocutionists  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua 
at  the  end  of  June,  while  the  American  Associa- 
tion  for  Teaching  Sp(M»ch  to  the  Deaf  will  liold 
its  biennial  gathering  about  the  middle  of  July. 

THE    CATHOLIC    SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

The  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America, 
located  at  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  will  hold  a  session  of  seven  weeks  begin- 
ning July  9.  Among  the  speakers  there  will  be 
representatives  from  the  Catholic  University  at 


Washington  and  from  many  of  the  leading  col- 
leges. Systematic  courses  of  lectures  are  ar- 
ranged, dealing  with  the  progress  of  social 
science,  njcent  developments  in  the  study  of 
biology,  will  power  in  the  domain  of  ethics, 
character  studies  of  authors  and  statesmen,  epi- 
sodes of  American  liistory,  including  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  a  number  of  talks  at  the  piano 
illustrating  famous  musical  compositions. 

During  the  six  weeks  special  provision  will  be 
made  for  instruction  on  approved  lines  to  secnre 
the  professional  advancement  of  teachers.  The 
main  object  kept  in  view  by  the  management  is 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  busy  people,  as  well 
as  for  those  of  leisure,  to  pursue  lines  of  study 
in  various  departments  of  knowledge  by  provid- 
ing o})portunity  to  get  instruction  from  men  who 
are  specialists. 

A  SUMMER  COURSE   IN  AOBICULTUBE. 

A  new  departure  in  summer- school  work  will 
be  inaugurated  at  Orchard  Farm,  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
during  July  and  August,  by  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  horticulture  which  will 
be  given  to  a  limited  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  this  field.  The 
course  will  cover  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
philosophy  of  soil  tillage,  horticulture  with  its 
different  branches  of  fruit-growing  and  garden- 
ing, diseases  of  trees  and  plants,  insects  and  their 
treatment,  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cows  and 
other  animals,  markets,  both  home  and  foreign, 
and  the  economic  management  of  labor.  This 
enterprise  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G^Tge 
T.  Powell. 

SUMMER    WORK   AT    HARVARD. 

The  programme  of  the  Harvard  Summer  Scho<A 
for  the  ])resent  year  includes  the  classics  and  the 
modern  languages,  with  four  courses  in  English, 
composition,  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Shake- 
speare. Then?  will  also  be  courses  in  history  and 
government,  psychology,  education  and  teachingi 
and  principles  of  design.  In  sciences  there  will 
be  courses  in  physics,  cluimistry,  botany,  geolpgj, 
geography,  and  astronomy,  and  also  courses  in 
mathematics,  topographical  engineering,  and  shop 
work,  with  two  cours(;s  in  physical  training. 
Work  will  begin  on  July  5  and  continue  nx 
weeks.  The  work  will  be  done  on  the  intensive 
method,  which  prevents  a  student's  taking  more 
than  one  course;  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

A  NKW  DKPAKTURE  AT  COBNKLL. 

Cornell  University  now  offers  a  summer  see* 
sion  of  the  university,  instead  of  a  summer  school 
as  heretofore.  This  is  in  line  with  the  tendencf 
already  noted  among  our  higher  institationa  of 
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learning.  This  summer  session  entirely  displaces 
the  volunteer  summer  courses  heretofore  offered. 
All  summer  professors  and  instructors  for  1899 
are  to  be  regularly  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
university.  A  large  proportion  of  the  courses 
will  be  conducted  by  the  regular  professors. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  at  Cornell 
is  what  is  known  as  the  School  of  Nature  Study. 
In  the  summer  of  1899  instruction  will  be  given 
in  three  departments — namely,  insect  life,  plant 
life,  and  on  the  farm.  The  instruction  will  con- 
sist of  lectures,  text-book  work,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  excursions. 

WEST    VIRGINIA    UNIVERSITY. 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  was  so  successful  last  year  that  it  has 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  institution. 
With  the  regular  college  work  of  the  summer 
term  is  combined  a  series  of  general  lectures. 
The  summer  quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
university  year,  and  work  during  that  quarter 
counts  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any 
other  quarter.  All  the  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  in  full  operation.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  faculty  eminent  specialists  from  other 
institutions  will  lecture. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

The  New  York  University  has  issued  its  an- 
nouncement of  summer  courses  for  the  coming 
season.  The  term  extends  from  July  10  to 
August  18,  and  includes  courses  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  history,  Germanic 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  psychology. 
Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  York 
City,  this  institution  has  some  unusual  advan- 
tages for  summer  work. 


RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS. 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR. 

In  point  of  attendance  and  popular  interest  the 
annual  gatherings .  of  the  great  young  people's 
societies  of  the  country  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant religious  meetings  for  several  years  past. 
The  season  of  1899  promises  to  prove  no  excep- 
tion- to  this  rule.  We  are  informed  that  the 
interest  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention, 
to  be  held  at  Detroit  on  July  5-10,  is  unusual. 
The  growth  of  this  great  society  has  been  so 
phenomenal  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  our 
annual  record  to  keep  pace  with  it.  At  present 
the  total  enrollment  is  over  55,000  societies, 
with  a  membership  of  3,250,000.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  convention  for  this  year  has  been 
somewhat  changed.     The  opening  session  will  be 


held  in  one  of  the  great  tents,  and  the  oflBcers 
and  trustees  will  hold  an  immense  informal  re- 
ception of  the  delegates.  On  the  next  day  the 
president's  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  Clark,  the  general  secretary's  ann\ial  report 
will  be  read,  and  the  anniversary  sermon  will  be 
preached.  General  Secretary  Baer  promises  a 
list  of  speakers  for  the  six  days'  meetings  such  as 
has  never  been  equaled  at  any  previous  Christian 
Endeavor  convention.  Among  those  provision- 
ally announced  we  note  such  well-known  names 
as  those  of  Bishop  Vincent,  President  J.  H. 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  Dr.  David  James  Burrell, 
of  New  York  City,  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Bishop  Fallows,  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt, 
Dr.  Newell  Dwiglit  Hillis,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Dr.  P.  8.  Henson,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,  of  New  York  City,  President  Booker 
T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  and  many  others. 
Detroit  is  rapidly  gaining  prominence  as  a  con- 
vention city,  and  it  is  a  good  point  from  which 
to  make  lake  and  river  excursions. 

Y.    M.    C    A. 

In  another  Michigan  city,  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  year,  will  be  held  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
The  date  set  for  this  gathering,  which  will  be 
held  at  Grand  Rapids,  is  May  25-28.  From  the 
provisional  programme  we  learn  that  there  will 
be  several  features  of  exceptional  interest.  For 
example,  one  evening  will  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  army  and  navy,  Rear  Admiral  Philip  presid- 
ing, and  Commander  Wadhams,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Navy  Yard,  making  an  address.  An 
extensive  exhibit  will  be  made  of  the  educational 
work 'of  the  city  and  railroad  associations  and 
junior  departments  and  the  methods  of  Bible 
study  in  all  associations,  including  those  in 
colleges.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of 
publications,  blanks,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
physical  department.  The  last  evening  of  the 
convention  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  200,000,000  young  men  in  non-Christian 
lands.  Prominent  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  address  the  convention,  which  is  a 
delegate  body. 

THE    NORTHFIELD    CONFERENCES    AND    SCHOOL    FOB 

BIBLE    STUDY. 

The  Northfield  (Mass.)  Summer  Conferences 
and  School  for  Bible  Study,  under  the  direction 
of  D.  L.  Moody,  cover  the  season  from  June  to 
September,  including  three  large  conferences  and, 
between  the  sessions,  Bible  lessons  given  by 
prominent  teachers. 

The  World's  Student  Conference,  which  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
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Association,  marks  the  opening  of  tlio  summer 
scliool.  Beginning  on  June  30,  it  continues 
through  July  9.  Appointed  delegates  liave  come 
from  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  India, 
China,  and  other  foreign  countries  where  student 
movements,  outgrowtli  of  the  American  move- 
ment, now  exist.  Tlie  aim  of  this  conference  is 
the  deepening  and  strengtliening  of  the  religious 
life  in  the  individual  student  and  through  him 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  college,  practical 
training  in  the  conduct  of  student  Bible  classes, 
and  other  departments  of  Christian  work  in  col- 
lege. 

The  list  of  speakers  includes  the  Rev.  William 
H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D. ,  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
T).  1). ,  Dean  George  Hodges,  D.D.,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Speer,  Mr.  R.  N.  Wilder,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
and  Prof.  W.  W.  White.  Jt  is  expected  that 
Prof.  Georges  Adam  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  will  also 
he  pres(?nt.  The  platform  meetings  of  this  as  of 
the  following  cxmference  are  open  to  all. 

The  second  conference  is  that  of  the  Young 
Women's  C/hristian  Association,  lasting  from 
July  13  through  July  24.  The  aim  is  similar  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  work  of  young  women  to 
that  of  the  previous  conference.  In  addition  to 
the  departments  on  college  work,  Bible,  and  mis- 
sionary study,  is  included  consideration  of  Chris- 
tian work  among  city  young  women. 

From  July  24  until  August  1  and  from  August 
21  to  31  Bible  lectures  will  be  given  daily  by 
teachers  of  unquestioned  ability  and  of  wide  rep- 
utation. These  lectures  will  furnish  material  for 
thoughtful  study  which  may  be  pursued  at  great- 
er leisure  than  is  possible  during  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  conferences. 

The  General  Conference  for  Christian  Workers, 
the  oldest, largest,  and  best  known  of  the  North- 
field  gatherings,  opens  on  Wednesday,  August 
2,  and  continues  through  Sunday,  August  20. 
Every  session  of  this  conference  is  open  to  all. 

OTHER  STUDENT  CONFERENCES. 

Besides  the  Northfield  conference  of  the  Young 
Women's C.-hristian  Associations  mentioned  above, 
two  other  conferences  will  be  held  by  these  asso- 
ciations during  the  sunmier.  The  first  occurs  at 
Asheville,  N.  C,  on  June  16-27.  The  second  at 
Geneva,  Wis.,  on  June  30-July  11.  At  the 
three  conferences  last  year  over  800  delegates 
were  present,  and  even  larger  representations  are 
expected  this  summer.  These  conferences  are 
largely  made  up  of  young  women  from  the  col- 
leges, although  there  are  also  many  representa- 
tives from  the  great  cities.  Among  the  speakers 
this  year  will  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Robert  A.  Speer,  Prof.  W.  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  and  Miss  E.  K.  Price. 


The  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation have  issued  an  attractive  announcement 
of  the  courses  of  instruction  for  general  secrets- 
ries  and  physical  directors  offered  by  their  sum- 
mer training  school  at  Lake  Geneva.  There  are 
each  year  a  series  of  student  conferences  corre- 
sponding with  the  conference  already  mentioned 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the 
same  place.  The  conference  beginning  this  year 
on  June  16  and  ending  on  June  25  will  be  the 
tenth.  Eloquent  platform  speakers  will  take 
part.  The  summer  school  proper  occupies  the 
month  beginning  July  26. 

THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION. 

One  of  the  great  interdenominational  societies 
of  the  country  is  the  American  Sunday- School 
Union,  which  will  celebrate  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  at  Philadelphia  on  May  24  and  25. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  largest  Sunday-school 
missionary  society  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
organized  over  100,000  Sunday-schools,  contain* 
ing  more  than  500,000  teachers  and  4,000,000 
scholars.  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at 
the  forthcoming  conference  will  be  *  *  The  Sun- 
day-School as  an  Evangelizing  Agency,**  ««The 
History  of  the  Sunday- School  Movement," 
''Needs  of  the  Rural  Districts,*'  ''Our  WoA 
Among  the  Colored  People,'*  '*  Work  Among  the 
Mountain  Whites,"  **Work  Among  the  Chi- 
nese," »'  Work  Among  the  Indians,'*  and  •*  Work 
Among  the  Mexicans  and  on  the  Frontier.** 
Such  well-known  speakers  as  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody, 
Dr.  A.  ¥.  Schauffler, Dr.  J.M.  Crowell,  Dr.  Newdl 
Dwight  Ilillis,  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Bishop 
McVickar,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Philip,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  will 
address  the  meetings.  The  president  of  the 
organization  is  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New 
York  Citv. 

BROTHERHOOD    OF    ANDREW    AND    PHILIP. 

The  Federal  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  I^hilip  will  be  held  at  Baltimoie  on 
November  17-19.  This  convention  embraoei 
all  the  denominations  and  is  held  biennially,  the 
denominational  brotherhoods  holding  their  con- 
ventions the  alternate  years.  The  attendance  at 
this  convention  will  be  several  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  about  500  chapters  and  15,000 
men  found  in  llji  denominations  and  33  Stales 
and  ])rovinces.  The  Brotherhood  of  Andiew 
and  Philip  is  similar  to  the  Brotherhood  of  St 
Andrew  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy 
which  will  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  October. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  DENOMINATIONAL  HBBTUrOS. 

Among  the  important  denominational  gather 
ings  of  young  people  the  fourth  International 
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Conference  of  the  Gpworth  League  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  held  at  Indi- 
anapolis on  July  20-23,  will  have  a  prominent 
place.  This  will  be  a  joint  conference  of  all 
branches  of  Methodists  in  America.  Half  a 
dozen  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Cburch  and  live 
Methodist  governors  will  grace  the  occasion. 
Both  Senators  Fairbanks  and  Beveridge,  of  In- 
diana, are  members  of  the  local  committee  of 
Indianapolis  and  are  active  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  meeting.  The  two  definite  themes 
to  be  considered  are,  first,  "Unity  of  American 
Methodism,"  and,  second,  "Christian  Citizen- 
ship." A  whole  day  is  to  be  given  up  to  the 
question  of  citizenship,  culminating  in  a  banquet 
in  the  evening,  with  addresses  by  Bishop  Fowler 
on  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  General  Gordon  on 
"The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  by 
Dr.  Potts,  of  Canada,  and  General  Wallace,  of 
Indiana,  on  "  Anglo- American  Relations." 

The    ninth    International    Convention    of   the 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  will 
bebeldin  Richmond,  Va.,  on  July  13-16.      The 
organization  includes  the  Baptist  churches  in  the 
United  States  and   Canada.      While  it  is  a  de- 
nominational society,  it  does  not  insist  upon  uni- 
formity of  name  or  constitution.      Its  distinctive 
feature  is  its  educational  work.      This  is  embodied 
in   its   "Christian  Culture"  courses,  known  re- 
spectively aa  the  Bible  Reader's  Course,  Sacred 
Literature  Course,  and  the  Conquest  Missionary 
Course.       Each  of   these    extend    through    four 
years  and  is  supplemented  by  an  annual  exami- 
nation.    The  number  of  papers  submitted  at  the 
last   examination    is    said  to 
haveexceeded  13,000.     Emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,    North    and 
South,  will  be  represented  on 
the  programme    of   the  con- 
ference.    The  city  of  Rich- 
mond   will    extend    to    her 
guests  a  true  Southern  wel- 
come.     Delegates  will  make 
side  trips  to  Washington  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  United  Soci- 
ety of  Free  Baptist  Young 
People  will  be  held  at  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  on  September 
6-10. 

The  Decennial  JubileeCon- 
vention  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church  is  to  be 
held  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  July 
12—19.      Tlie    society    cele- 
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brates  its  decennial  anniversary  in  the  place  of 
its  birth.  There  are  two  Universalist  churches 
in  Lynn  and  fifteen  or  twenty  more  within  a  ra- 
dius of  ten  miles.  The  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  Lynn  First  Church  (Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman's). 

UIBSIONABY    HEETINOS. 

A  number  of  important  missionary  meetings 
will  be  held  during  the  coming  six  months.  What 
are  known  as  the  "  May  Anniversaries  "  of  the 
Baptists  are  distinctively  missionary  gatherings. 
These  will  be  held  this  year  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  30  and  31.  An  important  feature  of  the 
home  mission  meeting  will  be  an  historical  ad- 
dress on  "  Fifty  Years  in  Home  Mission  Work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse. 
Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"Twentieth-Century  Home  Missions." 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  during  either 
the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  the  exact 
date  not  having  yet  been  determined.  The  an- 
nual sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Adams,  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  C.  M.  Lam- 
son  will  preside,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  England,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. 

The  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  will  be 
held  at  Hartford  on  May  23-25.  President 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  will  preach  the  annual  ser- 
mon. Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  the  president  of  the 
society,  will  deliver  an  address.     Senator  Haw- 
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ley,  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  J.  D.  Kiiiftsbury,  of 
MasBacluiBCtts,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Alilxitt,  of  New 
York,  will  sjH'ak  on  "  Honm  Missions  and  tlio 
Nation's  Larger  H«HtR)nsibiliti<^s." 

Another  organization  cuuduuled  by  tlie  Con- 


Springe,  K.  Y.,  on  June  14-20.  All  foreign 
niisaioiiai'ies  of  evangelical  den  omi  nation  a  tn 
eligible  to  m<>m)>eni)ii|)  and  entitled  to  entertain- 
merit.  Th»^  confenince  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  sociological,  political,  philological,  scien. 
tific,  and  literary  asjiects  of  niissions. 
ive  Hylluliuti  has  been  preparetl. 

IN    INTEBNATIOXAL 


gregationalifits  is  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, whose  lii-lil  of  work  is  in  the  United 
•States,  esjKieially  among  the  negrooR,  Indians, 
€hin<!se,  JapanoRe,  and  Alaskans.  New  work 
has  Just  been  pruji'i'Mid  in  I'orto  Hieo.  These 
fields  will  bo  reporti'd  upon  at  tlie  lifty-tliird 
annual  meeting  of  the  asxociiition,  which  will  be 
held  this  Year'  ut  UinghaniKm,  N.  Y.,  on  Octo- 
lier  17-1!)'  Tlie  prt-si.lent  of  IJii- awsociation  is 
.   the  Hev.    Dr.    !•'.   A.    Noble,   of  Cliicugo.     The 
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A  niong  the  distinctively  denominational  gather- 
ings of  the  year,  one  of  the  most  important  will 
l>e  the  International  Congregational  Council,  to 
Im  lu'hi  m  Hoslon  im  .September  20-28.  The 
first  of  tjiese  councils  was  held  in  London  in 
1S!J1  and  was  so  successful  Uiat  it  was  at  once 
d(!termined  that  the  (.'ongregationalists  of  the 
Hritish  Isles,  America,  and  the  colonies  should 
meet  in  conference  at  b-ast  once  in  a  decade. 
The  full  <|uuta  of  delegates  would  admit  6O0 
{H'rsons,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
thin  number  will  be  pr<<sent.  Nearly  one-halt  of 
tlie  2110  American  delegates  have  already  been 
chosen.  Of  the  English  delegates  Dr.  MackeQ. 
iial,  Kev.  \V.  J.  Wonds,  secretary  of  the  Congn- 
gationid  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Dr. 
Wardlaw  Thompson,  and  Albert  Spicer  havB 
alreaily  Iwen  ajipointed.  Dr.  Fairbaim,  of  Ox- 
ford, will  preach  the  opening  convention  BermoD. 
Among  the  Americans  who  will  address  the 
convention  will  Iw  Dr.  George  Harris,  Dr.  G«oige 
1'.  Fisher,  D.  Hichard  S.  Storrs,  Prof.  Graham 
Tavlor,  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  and  Presidenta  An- 
gel), Kliiit,  and  Hyde, 

I'KKSBYTERIAN   ASSEHBLIEB. 

The  tienerai  Asseml.ily  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  ritatea  of  America  will 
meet  at  Minnea|>nlis  on  May  18,  and  ita  Bession* 
will  probably  continue  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
davs.  The  moderator,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wallace 
Hadclifte,  of  WasJiinglon,  D.  C,  will  preach  the 
opening  si'rruon.  Tlie  public  meetings  of  the 
ass<-ml>ly  will  all  l>i>  devoted  to  educational  and 
mission  work.  (In  llii'  same  date,  in  Richmond, 
^'a. ,  will  meet  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  tbs 
I'resbyteriati  ('Iturcli  in  the  United  Sutes,  com- 
monlv  known  as  the  I'resbylerian  Church  South. 
The  ioi-ty -first  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Tresl.yterian  Cliurch  will  nifKit  in  PhiUdelphi* 
111!  Mjiv  21  and  ciiiiiimif  in  session  aboutaweek. 
The  riiiiilM-iliiiid  l'i-..si.vterian  General  Anemblf 
will  be  held  in  l).>iiv.-r  on  May  18  and  will  prob- 
ably conliiiui- until  May  2.)  or  26. 


The  (ieneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Datch) 
Chun:h   in  America  will  assemble  in  Cktakill, 
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N.  Y.,  on  June  7.  The  work  of  thia  body  ia 
similar  to  that  of  the  correepocdtng  organizations 
of  the  Presbyterian  churchea. 

The  Reformed  (German)  Church  in  the  United 
Statea  will  hold  the  triennial  seesion  of  its  Gen- 
eral Synod  at  TifBa,  Ohio,  on  May  23. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Universaliats 
will  be  held  in  Boston  on  October  17.  The  con- 
vention  will  consider  several  propositions  for 
amendments  to  the  constitution  referring  to  a 
larger  repreaentation  and  the  laws  of  the  conven- 
tion relating  to  fellowship.  It  will  aiso  conlinn 
or  reject  the  statement  of  principles  adopted  at 
Chicago  two  yeara  ago. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  under 
the  presidency  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  "Wright,  of 
"Washington,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton on  May  30. 

The  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  National 
Baptiat  Convention  will  be  held  in  Nashville  on 
Septemlier  13—18,  The  programme  of  the  meet- 
ing has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

TEHPERAHCE   MEBTISOB. 

This  year'a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union  of  America  at  Chicago  on  August 
9-12  will  be  notable  as  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  visit  of  Father  Mathew  to  this 
country.  This  organization  haa  grown  to  be  the 
largest  fraternal  body  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  under  its  jurisdiction  925  aocietiea  with  a 
membership  of  over  80,000.  It  is  expected  that 
more  than  1,000  delegates  will  gather  in  Chicago 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  will  meet  this  year  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
October  20-25,  but  as  yet  the  programme  is  not 
formulated. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  OR 

GANIZATIONS. 

THS   TRANS  HISglSBlFPI   CONOSEaS. 

The  tenth  session  of  the  Trans  Mississippi 
Commercial  Congress  will  be  held  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  on  May  31-Jiine  3.  The  object  of  thia 
congress  is  to  promote  the  business  interests  and 
develop  the  resources  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  sub- 
jects of  irrigation,  river  impro^-ement,  water 
transportation,  Western  trade,  mining,  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  homestead  laws,  and  other  topics 
of  special  interest  to  the  great  West  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  congress.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Craig, 
ex-preaident  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  president  of  the  congress.  The 
governor  of  each  State  and  Territory  may  ap- 
point ten  delegates  and  the  mayor  of  each  city 
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may  appoint  one  delegate  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  each  5,000  inhabitants,  provided 
that  no  city  may  have  more  than  ten  delegates. 
The  executive  officer  of  each  county  may  appoint 
one  delegate  and  each  business  organizatiou  may 
appoint  one  delegate  for  each  fifty  members,  pro- 
vided that  no  Buch  organization  may  have  more 
than  ten  delegates. 


The  Greater  America  Exposition,  to  be  held 
at  Omaha  on  July  1-November  1,  has  been  pro- 
jected with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  proiiucts  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pliilippine 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  manners,  habits,  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  the  people  of  those  islands. 
About  fifty  ot  the  natives  of  each  of  these  islands 
will  be  present.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Trans- Mississippi  Exposition  last 
year  will  be  utilized,  and  are  now  undergoing 
certain  landscape  and  other  changes. 

The  exposition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
September,  October,  and  November  of  the  pres- 
ent year  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila 
delphia  Commercial  Museums  and  the  Franklin 
Institute.      The  exposition    will    be    the    first 
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national  exposition  of  American  manufactures 
specially  suited  for  tlio  export  trade  ever  held. 
The  United  Ktates  Uovi;rnirient,  the  Ktate  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  I'liiladolpliia  have 
ail  appropriate']  money  for  the  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise. Ill  connection  with  t!ie  exposition  tlie 
second  International  (^ininercial  C'ongi-ess,  com- 
posed of  represcntativca  of  the  international 
advisory  board  of  the  (,'omniorcial  Mtisoums,  will 
be  held.  The  leading  eoinniercinl  orj^ni stations 
of  Latin-America,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
China,  and  Ja[>an,  as  well  as  the  American  chain- 
bors  of  commerce  and  liuardw  of  trade,  will  l>e 
represented.  The  Miicci'ssor  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  I'c'ppi^r  as  president  of  the  (,'oniniercial 
Museums  is  Mr.  Charles  Henry  ('ramp,  of  the 
celebrated  Hhiii-bnilding  linn. 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Assiieiation  of  Credit  Men  is  announced  for  liiif- 
falo,  N.  Y.,  on  Juno  0-M.  It  is  said  that  the 
memlH-rship  of  this  body  represents  nearly 
4;I,U00,0(I0,000  of  capital  invested  in  business. 
About  oue-hidf  of  this  anniunt  is  represented  liy 
New  York  t^ily.  The  memljership  of  over  5,000 
comprises  leading  linaneiers  and  iviiresentativfts 
oE  wholesale  houses.  The  American  Hankera' 
Association  is  to  meet  at  Cleveland  in  October. 

The  New  Kngland  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  the  Crawford  House,  in  the 
White  Moiintiins,  on  September  '27-29,  and 
listen  to  [lapera  on  subjects  of  a  technical  nature 
pertaining  to  the  niamifactiii'e  of  cotton,  and  gen- 
erally avoiding  commercial  questions.  The  Na- 
tional I'aint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
October  10-1'2. 

1'ho  American  Association  of  Traveling  Pas- 
senger Agcints  will  meet  in  Denver  on  September 
llU2!t.  The  Master  Car  U  nil  dors  will  hold  their 
annual  convention  at  Old  Point  (Jomtort,  Va. , 
on  June  1-1.  The  national  convention  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners  will  bo  held  at  Denver  on 
August  10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
League  of  Local  liuilding  and  Loan  Associations 
will  take  place  at  Niagara  Falls  on  July  2(i-28. 

AQRIGULTUHAL  AND    noKTlCUl.TCKAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  National  Farmers'  Congress  meets  in  Hos- 
ton  on  October  3-G.  The  National  Grange  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion on  November  15  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  bnt 
the  precise  place  of  meeting  has  not  yet  been 
detennined. 

The  twenty-sixth  biennial  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican I'omologicfll  Society  will  be  lield  in  Horti- 
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culture  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  September  1-i. 
This  society  has  been  characterized  as  the  strong- 
est association  of  fruit-growers  in  the  worid, 
having  maintained  an  unbroken  existence  since 
its  organization  in  1848.  It  is  devoted  to  tba 
promotion  of  fruit  culture  in  all  its  branches. 
'i'he  programme  includes  papers  by  well-lcnowo 
siiecialista. 


The  most  important  meetings  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations occur  very  late  in  the  year.  Thoi 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing 
a  largo  numlier  of  unions  in  various  occupations, 
will  not  hold  its  annual  convention  until  tbs 
second  Monday  in  December,  at  Detroit,  UicL 
In  the  intervening  months,  however,  several  of 
the  mort!  important  organizations  belonging  to 
the  federation  will  liold  conventions.  For  ei- 
ample,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
"Workers  will  nu'et  at  Detroit  on  May  16  to 
formnlatii  a  scale  of  wages  to  govern  all  the  milli 
under  the  jurisiliction  of  this  great  organization 
for  the  years  18"J!)-190U.  In  the  same  city,  on 
August  14,  will  be  hold  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Tnternational  Typographical  Union. 

I'he  Kniglits  of  Labor,  the  only  leal  rival  in 
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thifi  conntiy  of  the  Americ&n  Federation  aa  a 
general  organization,  will  meet  this  year  in  Bos- 
ton on  November  H. 

The  National  Bricklayers'  Alliance  will  meet 
in  Springfield,  111.,  on  May  2. 

The  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  will  be  held  at  New 
Orleans  on  May  8.  The  American  Railway  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association  will  meet  in  convention 
at  Old  Point  Conrfort,  Va.,  on  June  19. 

The  National  Association  of  Railway  Postal 
Clerks  will  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  June  3,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  at 
Scnmton,  Pa.,  on  September  4. 


OOMFB  DERATE  OBQANIZATIONS. 

The  annual  meeting  and  reunion  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  will  be  held  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  May  10-13.  The  annual  memorial 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  on 
May  1 0.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  United 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  hold  their  an- 


The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is 
.  national  organization  composed  of  Southern 
romen  and  has  a  membership  list  of  not  less  than 
1,000.     The  national  convention  of  this  body  will 


PATRIOTIC  MEETINGS  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 

OB8CKNDAMTS   or   REVOLUTIONARY   BIBES. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Revolution  will  meet  with  the  Michigan  So- 
ciety at  Detroit  on  May  1,  preceded  by  a  Sunday 
chnrch  service,  at  which  the  chaplain -general, 
Rev.  BufusW.  Clark,  D.D.,  will  preach  a  ser- 
men.  Senator  Depew,  president  of  tiie  Empire 
State  Society,  will  be  one  of  the  distinguished 
guests.  The  triennial  meeting  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  was  held  in  April.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  held  their  annual  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  on  April  24.  The  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Cincinnati  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  during  the  month  of  May. 

CIVIL   WAB    BEONIONB. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  hold  its 
thirty-third  national  encampment  and  reunion 
in  Philadelphia  on  September  4-9.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  there  will  be  a  parade 
of  the  Naval  Veterans,  who  annually  meet  with 
the  Grand  Army.  The  general  parade  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  itself  will  take  place  on  the  second  day, 
and  in  the  evening  addresses  are  expected  from 
many  distinguished  men,  including  President 
McKinley.  Various  excursions  will  be  made  to 
points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  week  following  the  G.  A.  R.  encamp- 
ment the  Union  Veteran  Legion  will  meet  at 
Baltimore. 

On  October  4-5  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  membership  of  which  is  now 
estimated  at  2,500,  will  hold  its  thirtieth  reunion 
at  Pittsburg,  with  a  parade  and  public  exercises. 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has 
decided  to  meet  in  Chicago  the  coming  fall,  bnt 
the  exact  date  of  the  meeting  is  still  undeter- 
mined ;  it  will  probably  be  during  October. 


PnaldsDt  of  the  PhlUdelphla  Commercial  Moseums. 

be  held  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  November  8,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Katie  Cabell  Ctirrie, 
of  Dallas,  Texas. 

OTHER    PATRIOTIC 


On  September  15  will  occur  at  Indianapolis  a 
reunion  of  a  society  which  must  now  be  much 
depleted  in  numbers — the  National  Association 
of  Mexican  "War  Veterans. 

The  national  encampment  of  the  commandery- 
in-chief  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will  take  place 
in   Detroit,  probably  the  third  week  in  Septem- 

The  national  encampment  of  the  Patriotic  Or- 
der Sods  of  America  will  meet  in  biennial  session 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  September  26. 

A  national  peace  jubilee,  in  celebration  of  the 
victories  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  war  with 
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Spain,  will  be  held  in  WashingtoQ,  D.  C,  on 
May  23-25.  The  exercises  of  tlie  three  days 
will  consist  chiefly  of  i-.iilitary  and  civic  parades, 
hiBtorical  pageants,  and  patriotic  addresses.  On 
September  4-G,  also  in  Washington,  will  occur 
a  ronnion  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War 

The  anniversary  ol  Ijincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  will  be  celebrated  at  Warrenton, 
Va. ,  on  September  2"2. 


OTIIEU  GATHERINGS. 

THE   wnEEI.MEN    AT   BOSTON   AND   AT   HONTBEAL. 

It  is  believed  that  the  twentieth  annualmeet 
of  the  League  of  American  Wlieclmen  at  Doston 
on  August  14-19  will  be  attended  by  40,000 
wheelmen  from  all  jiarts  of  the  United  States. 
Boston  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  pio- 
neer city  in  the  history  of  American  cycling. 
The  L.  A .  \V.  was  originated  in  lioston.  Boston, 
it  is  said,  liad  the  first  bicycle  club,  rotle  the  first 
bicycle  that  came  to  America,  nia<.l(i  the  first 
American  bicycle,  hold  the  lirat  bicycle  race  of 
America,  and  is  first  in  nearly  everything  that 
pertains  to  cycling.  Boston  also  boasts  of  a 
park  system  as  yet  unequaled  in  America.  Com- 
pletely encircling  Boston,  and  in  some  cases  ex 


ten<ling  for  a  distance  of  16  miles  from  tin  I 
State  House,  is  nearly  14,000  acres,  or  about}]  ' 
square  miles,  of  woodland  and  valley,  lake  ■ 
stream,  embracing  miles  of  seacoast  and  includ- 
ing both  banks  of  three  charming  riven— 
the  Charles,  the  Mystic,  and  the  Keponset— to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  lakes  and  the  shorn  of 
Quincy  Bay.  The  entire  system  ia  threaded  bj 
miles  of  fmest  macadam  roads  and  bicycle  patha 
Suburban  Boston,  especially  the  Newtoni  ud 
Brooklinc,  has  long  been  the  favorite  rendesvom 
for  cyclists.  The  details  of  the  programme  d 
the  meet  include  century  runs,  bath  mna,  mu 
tlirough  the  park  system,  historical  runs,  miNio- 
light  runs,  and  almost  every  other  form  of  diva- 
sion  known  to  the  American  cyclist. 

The  International  Cyclists'  Association,  an  or- 
ganization founded  in  1 802  for  the  holding  ot 
the  world's  cycling  championships  and  for  tilt 
general  regulation  of  international  cycle-raciiig, 
is  to  meet  this  year  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on  An- 
gust  T-12,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Csntdiui 
Wheelmen's  Association.  This  body  compnMi 
in  its  menibersliip  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuudi, 
Capo  Colony,  Denmark,  England,  France,  G«- 
many,  Austria,  Holland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mezio^ 
Norway,  New  Zealand,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Svit- 
zerland,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  United  Stitsscf 
America. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  STEADY  DECLINE  OF  WAR. 

IN  reply  to  those  who  regard  war  as  an  inev- 
itable and  incurable  accompaniment  of  hu- 
man nature,  Mr.  Alexander  Sutherland,  writing 
in  tlie  Nineteenth  Century,  appeals  to  history  to 
show  **the  natural  decline  of  warfare."  The 
development  of  human  sympathy  has,  he  argues, 
been  steadily  sapping  the  military  spirit. 


THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY- 

MARE. 


*<  A  FEROCIOUS  NIGHT- 


In  order  the  better  to  trace  the  amelioration  of 
the  centuries  as  shown  in  the  English  race,  he 
takes  intervals  of  four  centuries  : 

**  Start,  then,  in  the  seventh  century,  with  our 
ancestors  of  forty  generations  ago.  If  we,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  ways  of  a  modern 
city,  could  be  dropped  back  into  one  of  these 
Teutonic  tribes,  our  lives  would  seem  one  long 
ferocious  nightmare,  wherein  no  occupation  was 
of  any  repute  save  that  of  the  warrior,  nor  any 
pursuit  capable  of  kindling  ardor  save  that  of 
slaughter.  .  .  .  Peaceful  industry  was  degrad- 
ing and  fit  only  for  slaves  ;  and  a  man's  surest 
passport  to  the  heaven  of  wassail  was  to  die  amid 
the  frenzied  slaughter  of  battle. " 

Our  Teutonic  ancestors  used  to  conclude  a 
victory  with  human  .  sacrifices,  ^  often  torturing 
the  victims.  When  they  swept  through  Spain, 
Procopius,  an  eye-witness,  tells  us  they  slew 
every  human  being  they  met,  even  the  unresist- 
ing women  and  children,  until  5,000,000  had 
perished.  They  did  the  same  in  France.  There 
the  Franks  by  way  of  variation  rolled  their  wagons 
over  200  maidens  and  cast  their  bodies  to  the 
dogs.  When  our  Teutonic  forefathers  made  good 
their  footing  in  England,  they  swept  the  land  of 
human  beings,  only  in  some  parts  sparing  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  women. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY WOMEN  SPARED. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  individual  has 
largely  lost  the  right  of  immediate  and  deadly 
revenge.  Laws  are  in  force  requiring  money 
compensations  for  injury.  A  strong  king  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  petty  chief,  and  <Uhe 
king's  peace"  is  respected.  But  still,  •*as  Gib- 
bon says,  *  in  the  eleventh  century  every  peasant 
was  a  soldier  and  every  village  a  fortification  ; 
each  wood  and  valley  was  the  scene  of  murder 
and  rapine.*  No  man  in  these  days  could  lie 
down  and  rest  with  any  security  save  such  as  his 
own  and  his  comrades'  weapons  could  bring 
him." 


Yet  the  spirit  of  the  time  was  against  women 
and  children  being  slain  except  in  the  promiscu- 
ous slaughter  of  a  stubbornly  besieged  city ; 
though  all  prisoners  taken  in  arms  were  put  to 
death  : 

*  *  Men  at  least  had  moved  on  from  that  stage 
in  which  they  quaff  wine  from  enemies'  skulls, 
and  decorate  their  horses  with  human  scalps,  and 
burn  men  for  sacrifices,  and  slaughter  women, 
and  catch  babies  upon  pikes." 

IN    TUDOR    TIMES WHAT    GfROTIUS  ALLOWED. 

Moving  forward  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  picturing  England  as  she  was  in 
Tudor  times,  the  writer  exclaims  : 

*<What  a  change  in  the  military  feeling! 
War  has  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  old  lust  of 
killing  as  in  itself  a  delight  has  disappeared. 
Even  prisoners  in  arms  are  now  spared.  It  is 
two  centuries  since  an  English  commander  has 
deliberately  slain  his  captives  after  a  battle.  .  .  . 
Grotius,  writing  about  this  time,  gives  in  his 
book,  ^Z>c  Jure  Belli,^  a  very  definite  statement  as 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment.  At  the  devastation 
of  a  province  or  the  capture  of  a  city,  he  thinks 
it  right  that  children,  women,  old  men,  clergy, 
farmers,  merchants,  and  other  non-combatants 
should  be  spai*ed.  He  allows  that  tradition  and 
precedent  are  against  him,  but  he  claims  to  be 
speaking  of  the  newer  spirit.  He  is  doubtful  as 
to  whether  it  is  right  for  the  victors  to  ravish 
the  women  of  captured  places.  All  precedent, 
he  says,  establishes  the  right,  but  he  praises 
those  generals  that  refuse  to  exercise  it.  Speak- 
ing as  a  lawyer,  bound  by  tradition,  he  has  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  victor  to  slay  all  prisoners 
taken  in  arms,  but  he  thinks  that  if  heathen  they 
might  be  more  wisely  enslaved,  and  if  Christian 
they  ought  to  be  only  held  to  ransom." 

OUR    OWN   TIME. 

The  writer  next  makes  the  final  transition  to 
the  England  of  our  own  time  : 

'  *  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  her  soil  has 
been  practically  free  from  war  ;  for  a  century 
and  a  half  it  has  been  absolutely  free  from  it. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  very  nearly  as 
long  undisturbed  by  conflicts.  It  now  appears 
that  40,000,000  people  can  live  at  absolute  peace 
among  themselves  in  a  land  where,  ten  centuries 
ago,  our  ancestors  of  the  heptarchy  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  fighting  each  other.  In  spite  of 
all  the  ingenuity  of  our  great  weapons  of  de- 
struction, the  loss  of  life  in  Europe  by  war  dur- 
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ing  the  present  century  has  not  exceeded  one 
[Kir  annum  out  of  every  ten  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. One  in  a  hundred  would  l>e  a  very  low 
estimate  of  similar  deaths  in  the  £uroi>e  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  ;  so  that  warfare  is  now  lees 
than  oneliundredth  part  as  destructive  as  it  was 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages." 


<( 


THIC    MEEK    SHALL    INHERIT    THE    EARTH. 


n 


The  writer  draws  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
current  of  historic  tendency  is  in  favor  of  the 
dream  that  a  reign  of  peace  may,  after  all,  be 
not  8<j  very  far  away.  The  giant  force  of  human 
symj)athy  moves  onward  from  century  to  cen- 
tury : 

"  It  is  a  natural  pro(!ess  througli  w^liich  brutal 
an<l  unsympathetic  strains  by  slow  degrees  are 
work(;d  out,  leaving  the  c?arth  to  be  possessed  by 
t  he  sympathetic.  ...If  the  brutal  fellow  finds 
it  hard  to  mate  and  finds  it  hard  to  make  his 
union  permanent  when  mated,  it  is  plain  that  his 
particular  type  will  leave  l<*ss  than  the  average 
of  offspring.  If  the  unkind  and  unsympathetic 
parent  loses  more  of  his  children  than  the  aver- 
age j)arent,  tlien  hero  again  we  have  a  culling 
process,  and  in  the  new  generation  the  sympa- 
thetic type  will  be  better  represented  than  the 
unsympathetic. 

*  *  And  as  with  individuals,  so  with  races  ;  kind- 
ness arid  honesty  make  the  best  policy  in  the 
end.  .  .  .  Want  of  sympathetic  cohesion  par- 
alyzes a  people. 

<*  A  vast  process  of  elimination  is  therefore 
going  on,  by  means  of  which  the  world  is  given 
more  and  more  into  the  possession  of  the  sym- 
pathetic type.  While  we  amuse  ourselves  and 
argue  and  quarrel  and  threaten,  this  groat  but 
unobtrusive  change  is  going  forward.  Marriages 
are  made  or  fail  to  bo  made  ;  children  are  reared 
or  die  out ;  citizens  succeed  or  fail  ;  nations  ex- 
pand or  decay  in  such  a  fashion  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  kindly  dispositions  tend  ever,  more 
and  more,  to  prevail  over  the  cruel.  And  there- 
fore, ('zar  or  no  C.-zar,  wars  are  eventually 
doomed,  and  peace  must  come  in  its  own  good 
time." 

IN    ANOTHER    FOUR    HUNDRED    YEARS,     WHAT? 

Human  ingenuity  may  hasten  the  process. 
**  If  it  required  another  four  hundred  years  to 
carry  us  to  the  abolition  of  war,  we  could  scarce- 
ly regard  the  rate  of  progrt»ss  as  having  dimin- 
ished."    The  writer  concludes  : 

*'  The  fate  of  war  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
cannibalism,  and  human  sacrifices,  and  baronial 
wars,  and  the  duel  in  England.  ...  It  is  only  a 
question  of  patient  hopefulness,  with  as  much  of 
helpfulness  as  we  can  devise." 


NAVAL  DISARMAMENT  FAB  OFF. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  vievd 
^<The  Naval  Situation"  in  the  Ni%€lmA 
Cantury  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  inj- 
tiling  like  naval  disarmament  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers,  or  even  of  a  cessation  of  activity. 
He  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  working  classes  are 
'  <  plundered  ''  to  build  battleshi{>s,  and  insiitt 
that  <  <  from  first  to  last  the  cost  of  a  big  ship  in 
England  goes  almost  entirely  in  wages  to  the 
workingman."  He  refers  to  the  movement  for 
naval  expansion  on  the  continent  and  presents 
this  forecast : 

'Mt  grows  clearer  and  clearer  from  such  sigot 
as  this  that  far  from  naval  disarmament  being  at 
hand,  t}ie  competition  is  going  to  grow  fiercer 
and  fierc(M*.  And  this  suggests  that  the  mere 
progn^ss  of  armaments  will  crush  out  the  weafar 
pow(?rs  of  the  world  without  war.  It  is  a  new 
phase  of  the  unending  and  desperate  struggle  fot 
existence.  The  portents  are  gloomy  for  stitei 
with  finances  in  hopeless  disorder,  such  as  Fzance 
and  Italy  ;  bright  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teu- 
ton. The  last  consular  report  on  Germany  diavi 
attention  to  the  fact  that  <  in  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  country's  finances  it  is  expected  that  the 
large  expenditure  for  the  navy  may  be  met  ool 
of  the  ordinary  revenue.'  It  is  certain  that  it 
England  and  the  United  States  any  outlay  on  the 
navy  can  be  met  in  tLe  same  way.  Japan,  Ru- 
sia,  Italy,  and  France  must  have  reconzBe  to 
loans  which  bring  present  relief  at  the  coat  of  ia- 
turc  embarrassment.  As  two  of  these  powen 
arc  our  allies  or  friends,  British  financial  help 
might  be  extended  to  them  in  future.  Bat  sqr 
friction  with  Germany  would  place  this  oonntiy 
in  a  most  dangerous  position.  '  The  nonconfona- 
ist  conscience,  however,  may  be  trusted  to  sals^ 
guard  us  against  trouble  with  a  Protestant  aad 
kindred  power,  while  Germany's  trading  ulte^ 
ests  are  such  as  more  and  more  to  identify  hsr 
policy  with  ours  She  will  not,  doubtless,  risk 
war  on  our  account,  nor  will  she  ever  qnaml 
with  Russia  for  our  heanx  yeux.  But  she  is  not 
likely  to  join  a  great  coalition  in  upsetting  the 
British  empire.  Our  change  of  attitude  to  her 
and  our  evident  naval  strength — a  factor  with 
which  the  Bismarckian  policy  had  not  to  reekoB 
— will  gradually  cc^nent  the  <  union  of  hearts '  if 
England  is  not  suddenly  carried  away  bj  some 
gust  of  anti-German  sentiment." 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  alarmed  by  the  inventioB  of 
the  submarine  boat.  He  says:  ''Thougli  the 
submarine  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  ship  from  time 
to  time,  we  may  rest  practically  certain  thafc  in 
its  present  form  it  cannot  change  the  fate  ot  a 
navy." 

He  remarks  on  the  fact  that  the  Ameritiiiip^ 
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could  have  finished  at  least  one  of  two  sub- 
ine  boats  in  time  for  use  at  Santiago,  did  not 
for  them.  He  is,  however,  alarmed  to  note 
* '  we  are  laying  down  about  the  same  ton- 
I  of  cruisers  as  France  alone — we  with  our 
d-wide  commerce,  our  innumerable  defense- 
cities  on  the  seaboard,  with  everything  to 
if  our  command  of  the  sea  is  seriously  dial- 
Bdl"  

STORIES  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY. 

B[E  May  McClure's  gives  an  attractive  account 

of  the  personal  qualities  of  Admiral  Dewey, 

Oscar  King  Davis,  who  is  the  correspondent 

le  New  York  Sun  at  Manila.     Mr.  Davis 

that  the  photographs  of  Admiral  Dewey 
h  have  been  copied  in  the  public  prints 
ig  the  past  few  months  have  given  a  poor 
of  the  true  appearance  of  the  man.  Most  of 
,  he  says,  show  a  rather  long,  narrow  face, 
high,  slightly  receding  forehead  and  Roman 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more  breadth 
less  length  to  the  face  than  these  pictures 
.  It  is  a  square  face  and  its  most  prominent 
re  is  the  rugged  under  jaw.  The  eyes  are 
apart  and  set  well  back,  under  heavy  brows, 
forehead  is  high,  broad,  and  bold,  the  nose 
^,  and  the  mouth  generous  but  firm.  Most 
I  pictures  show  more  of  a  mustache  than  the 
rid  wore  last  summer.  Mustache  and  hair 
Imost  white  ;  the  complexion  is  dark,  as  are 
res.  He  is  not  a  big  man  physically,  but  he 
onishingly  quick  in  his  actions  ;  his  shoul- 
ire  so  square  and  his  broad  back  is  so  straight 
many  a  man  much  his  junior  might  envy 
His  step  is  quick  and  springy  ;  bis  whole 
ig  is  one  of  alertness  and  readiness.  His 
il  process  is  lightning-like  ;  he  thinks  like 
ti  and  gets  all  around  his  subject  in  less  time 
many  a  man  would  take  to  study  one  side, 
le  does  not  jump  to  conclusions,  and  there 
lies  when  he  is  very  deliberate.     He  reasons 

determinations,  and  wliatever  his  personal 
*ences  or  beliefs  or  feelings,  he  can  dis- 
e  them  entirely  from  his  work.     His  logic 

ne  is   absolutely  sound   and    in  the  finest 
It  turns  out  conclusions  with  mathemat- 
recision. 

DEWET*S    FLEET    ALL    SHIP- SHAPE. 

miral  Dewey  is  proud  of  the  fine  condition 
I  fleet  and  the  discipline  of  his  men.  Mr. 
reports  him  as  saying  in  a  conversation  : 
st  look  at  those  men.  Aren't  they  a  fine 
See  the  condition  they  are  in,  in  spite  of  all 
ork  of  the  summer.  They  have  not  been 
)  ship  for  more  than  three  months,  and  you 
what  hard  work  they  have  had.     See  that 


big  fellow  leaning  against  the  rail.  Isn't  he  a 
magnificent  specimen?  Suppose  some  sudden 
emergency  should  arise.  Do  you  know  how  long 
it  would  take  to  have  this  ship  ready  for  action  ? 
Less  than  four  minutes.  Fve  a  great  notion  to 
try  it,  just  to  show  you  how  quickly  they  would 
be  ready. 

'**It's  just  the  same  everywhere.  I  come 
over  here  from  the  Olympia^  and  in  five  minutes 
I  am  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  here 
always. ' 

*  < '  Orderly  1  '  he  called,  and  a  stalwart  marine 
came  up  quickly  and  saluted.  The  admiral  gave 
some  trifling  order  and  the  marine  went  away. 
'  I  never  saw  that  man  before, '  the  admiral  went 
on,  '  but  that  makes  no  difference.  He  knows 
his  work,  and  he  does  it  just  as  if  he  had  been 
my  orderly  for  years. 

*  *  *  Naturally  I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
squadron.  I  should  not  be  fit  to  command  it  if 
I  were  not  proud  of  its  work  ;  but  I  am  proudest 
of  my  men.  They  are  splendid  fellows.  They 
have  done  their  work  well.  The  people  haven't 
realized  how  good  their  navy  was.  I  would 
rather  have  command  of  this  squadron  than  hold 
any  ofSce  any  people  could  give  me.*  " 

WHEN   DEWEY    LOST   HIS   TEMPEB.  ""v 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  Dewey  had  worked  out 
a  programme  for  every  contingency,  and  when 
he  sent  word  to  the  Oerman  admiral  that  the 
Germans  could  <<have  a  fight  here  and  now, 
or  at  any  time  and  any  place,"  he  meant  just 
exactly  what  he  said.  <<  Moreover,  his  own 
plan  of  action  was  mapped  out,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  ships  in  case  of  battle  with  the  Ger- 
mans was  arranged.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  no  matter  what  denials  or  disavowals 
the  (Germans  may  make  or  have  made,  that  the 
situation  for  a  time  was  very  critical  in  Manila 
Bay.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  Dewey's  talk  to 
the  German  flag  lieutenant  on  the  Olympian  that 
day  he  < laced  out'  Von  Diederichs'  staif  officer 
and  brought  the  whole  matter  to  a  focus,  that  it 
was  *  very  undiplomatic. '  Well,  suppose  it  was 
undiplomatic  ;  it  was  also  tremendously  effective. 
The  admiral  lost  his  temper,  and  he  said  what 
was  in  his  heart  with  the  clear-cut  emphasis  of  an 
unusually  plain-spoken  man.  That  practically 
settled  the  *  German  incident. '  One  afternoon 
on  the  Olytnpta^  when  he  had  been  talking  to 
me  about  the  German  incident,  he  pointed  to 
the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  ships  lying  about 
Cavite  and  exclaimed:  <That  was  one  of  the 
least  of  my  difficulties  here. ' 

<<  After  all,  it  was  perfectly  characteristic  of 
Dewey  that  he  should  lose  his  temper.  The 
wonder  is  rather  that  he  kept  it  so  long.     He  is 
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very  liigh -strung.  His  nerves  are  constantly  on 
a  liJiir-trigger  and  his  temper  is  tlieir  admirable 
matcli.  It  is  a  strong  man's  temper  ;  but  as  a 
general  thing  this  strong  man  holds  it  in  com- 
plete control.  Once  in  a  while  it  gets  away  from 
Jiim  for  a  little  time,  and  then  things  hum.  Hut 
it  is  just  like  an  electric  storm.  It  is  socm  over, 
and  tlie  air  is  the  clearer  for  the  outlmrst. " 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  many  remembrances  he  received 
from  AuKjrica  and  the  many  tokens  of  pride 
which  the  nation  has  in  him.  He  savs  that  for 
a  long  time  the  admiral  did  not  realize  what  a 
hero  he  was  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  compnOiends  it  thoroughly 
now.  lie  does  know  enough  of  it,  however,  to 
be  afraid  of  the  reception  there  is  wailing  for 
him  at  hom(».  "lie  was  n(jver  wliat  wouhl  be 
called  a  rolnist  man  and  is  not  in  rugged  health. 
Moreover,  the  strain  of  the  long  campaign  Ijefore 
Manila  has  told  on  him,  so  that  it  will  1x3  pro])a- 
bly  with  genuine  relief,  ev(^n  in  spite  of  what  is 
in  store  for  him  here,  that  he  starts  home." 


STORIES  OF  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE 

WAR. 

IN  the  May  Harper's  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  gives  a  very  readable  account  of  what 
our  war  correspondents  were  called  on  to  do  in 
the  late  unpleasantness  in  reporting  the  work  of 
the  Shafter  and  Miles  expeditions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  that  the  prophets  who  predicted  all 
the  good  results  for  the  routine  newspaper  men 
and  evil  things  from  the  men  who  had  been  em- 
ployed mercjly  to  serve  as  descriptive  writers 
were  not  at  all  true  prophets.  The  war  did  not 
show  that  the  descriptive  writer  or  novelist  was 
necessarily  capable  of  gathering  news,  nor  did 
it  prove  to  the  contrary.  Nor  did  it  prove 
that  the  man  who  had  previously  reported 
criminal  news  and  real- estate  deals  was  equally 
at  home  when  he  found  himself  in  a  Cuban  jun- 
gle, *' two  thousand  miles  from  the  oflice  tele- 
phone and  with  no  friendly  policeman  to  direct 
his  steps.  The  success  of  the  different  men  was 
entirely  a  question  of  intelligence  and  of  indi- 
vidual character."  The  good  correspondents 
were  8urpris(?s  almost  every  time.  Mr.  Davis 
says  :  **  1  have  seen  the  war  correspondent  wliom 
Kipling  describes  as  the  *  War  Kagle '  in  his 
<  Light  That  Failed.'  1  saw  him  in  (ireece,  with 
three  horses,  three  servants,  a  tent,  th(^  British 
flag  flying  over  his  head,  cooking- stoves,  medi- 
cine-chests, writing-desks,  and  typewriters.  He 
carried  letters  from  prime  ministers  and  he 
lunched  with  young  princes  daily.  And  I  have 
seen  a  boy  named  Sammy  who  acted  as  a  courier 


for  the  New  York  TIerald\  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  a  keener  scent  for  news  than  the  Wir 
Eagle  ever  possessed,  who  better  knew  wbat  wig 
going  to  happen  before  it  happened,  and  who  wu 
in  evcM-y  way  more  alert,  intelligent,  and  suited 
to  the  work  in  hand." 

Mr.  Davis  gives  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  credit  for 
b(»ing  th(^  first  among  the  correspondents,  judged 
by  what  he  achieved.  As  a  matter  of  interest 
outside  the  reportorial  achievement,  he  also  gives 
(Vane  credit  for  l)eing  the  bravest  man  of  the 
corj)s. 

"Crane  was  the  coolest  man,  whether  army 
oilicer  or  civilian,  that  I  saw  under  fire  at  anj 
time  during  the  war.  lie  was  most  annoy inglj 
cool,  with  the  assurance  of  a  fatalist.  When  the 
San  Juan  hills  were  taken  he  came  up  them  with 
James  Hare,  of  CoUicr\s.  He  was  walking  lei* 
surely,  and  though  the  bullets  passed  continu- 
ously, he  never  once  ducked  his  bead.  He  wore 
a  long  rain-coat,  and  as  lie  stood  peering  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  smoking  his  pii)e,  he  was  as  unconcerned  m 
though  he  were  gazing  at  a  cinematograph. 

'<  The  fire  from  the  enemy  was  so  heavy  that 
only  one  troop  along  the  entire  line  of  tlie  hilli 
was  returning  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  men  wen 
lying  down.  General  Wood,  who  was  then 
colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  I  were  lying  od 
our  elbows  at  Crane's  feet,  and  Wood  ordexed 
him  also  to  lie  down.  Crane  pretended  not  to 
hear  and  moved  further  away,  still  peering  ow 
the  hill  with  the  same  interested  expreaiioi. 
Wood  told  him  for  the  second  time  that  if  he  did 
not  lie  down  he  would  be  killed,  but  Crane  piid 
no  attention.  So,  in  order  to  make  him  take 
shelter,  I  told  him  he  was  trying  to  impren  in 
with  his  courage,  and  that  if  he  thought  he  WM 
making  me  feel  badly  by  walking  about  he  mjglit 
as  well  sit  down.  As  soon  as  1  told  him  he  WH 
trying  to  impress  us  with  his  courage  he  dropped 
on  his  knees,  as  I  had  hoped  he  would,  and  we 
breathed  again. 

<<  After  that,  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  agreed  to  go 
out  together  and  take  a  town  by  surprise  and  de- 
mand its  surrender.  At  that  time  every  town  in 
Puerto  Rico  surrendered  to  the  first  Amexicui 
who  enten^d  it,  and  we  thOuglit  that  to  accept 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  a  large  nnmberof 
fonugners  would  be  a  most  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting experience.  But  Crane*s  bnaineas  man- 
ager, who  guarded  him  with  much  the  nme 
jealousy  as  that  with  which  an  advance  agent 
guards  the  prima  donna,  did  not  want  any  one 
else  to  share  the  glory  of  the  surrender,  and  sent 
Crane  off  by  himself.  He  rode  into  Juana  Diai, 
and  the  town,  as  a  matter  of  courae,  anrrandered 
and  made  him  welcome.     He  spent  tlie  day  in 
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establishing  an  aristocracy  among  the  towns- 
people and  in  distributing  largesse  to  the  hungry. 
He  also  spent  the  night  there,  sleeping  peacefully 
far  beyond  our  lines,  and  with  no  particular  in- 
terest as  to  where  the  Spaniards  might  happen  to 
be.  The  next  morning,  when  he  was  taking  his 
coffee  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  only  cafe^ 
he  was  amused  to  see  a  <  point  'of  five  soldiers 
advance  cautiously  along  the  Ponce  road,  dodg- 
ing behind  bushes,  and  reconnoitering  with  both 
the  daring  and  skill  of  the  American  invader. 
While  still  continuing  to  sip  his  coffee  he  ob- 
served a  skirmish-line  following  this  '  point,'  and 
finally  the  regiment  itself,  marching  bravely 
upon  Juana  Diaz.  It  had  come  to  effect  its 
capture.  When  the  commanding  officer  arrived 
his  sense  of  humor  deserted  him,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  necessary  and  proper  it  was  that  any 
town  should  surrender  to  the  author  of  the  *  Red 
Badge  of  Courage.' 

GETTING    AROUND    GENERAL    SHAFTER. 

*<One  of  the  most  amusing  and  daring  acts  of 
any  of  the  correspondents  was  that  of  Burr  W. 
Macintosh,  of  Frank  Leslie's.  When  the  troops 
arrived  at  Daiquiri  a  general  order  was  issued 
forbidding  any  of  the  correspondents  to  accom- 
pany the  soldiers  when  they  made  tlieir  first  laud- 
ing. The  men  on  the  press  boats  of  course 
promptly  disobeyed  this  order ;  but  the  corre- 
spondents on  the  transports  were  forced  to  obey 
it  or  run  the  nsk  of  losing  their  credentials.  Mr. 
Macintosh  was  the  one  exception.  He  was  most 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  photograph,  taken  on  the 
shores  of  Cuba,  which  would  show  the  American 
soldiers  making  their  first  hostile  landing  on  that 
shore.  To  this  end  he  gave  his  camera  into  the 
hands  of  a  sergeant  in  one  of  the  shore  boats  and 
hid  his  clothes  under  the  cross- seats  of  another. 
When  these  boats  started  Macintosh  dived  from 
the  stem  of  the  transport,  and  after  swimming  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  heavy  surf,  reached 
the  coast  of  Cuba  m  time  to  recover  his  cameru 
and  perpetuate  the  first  landing  of  our  army  of 
invasion." 

THE  MEN  ON  THE  PRESS  BOATS. 

*  *  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  credit  to 
the  men  who  manned  the  press  boats.  They 
were  not  able  to  take  anything  for  granted,  and 
soon  learned  that  they  could  depend  upon  no  one 
save  themselves.  They  were  forced  to  learn 
navigation,  geography,  diplomacy,  and  finance. 
In  time  each  man  knew  just  how  many  motions 
of  the  wheel  would  carry  his  tug  to  Jamaica, 
how  much  coal  was  needed  to  feed  her  fires,  anci 
how  much  his .  crew  would  drink  before  they 
would  scramble  on  deck  and  demand  an  increifle 


of  wages  before  deserting  in  a  body.  He  was 
captain,  engineer,  supercargo,  and  deck  hand. 
With  a  salary  of  $40  a  week,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  thousands  of  dollars.  One  cablegram 
alone  to  the  New  York  Herald  cost  $5,000.  He 
had  also  to  pay  for  boat  hire,  port  dues,  and 
salaries.  These  many  responsibilities  were  car- 
ried by  young  men  who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  previously 
never  been  further  from  New  York  City  than 
Coney  Island,  and  with  an  experience  as  execu- 
tives which  was  limited  to  guessing  at  the  in- 
surance on  a  fire  and  reporting  Dr.  Depew's 
speeches.  Yet  with  all  these  duties  pressing 
upon  them  they  were  forced  to  sit  in  a  choking 
cabin  and  write  accurate  and  dramatic  pictures 
of  bombardments,  engagements  with  shore  bat- 
teries, and  races  after  blockade -runners,  while 
the  cabin  table  was  at  an  angle  of  forty- five  de- 
grees and  the  cabin  lamp  swung  in  complete 
somersaults.  Their  reward  was  a  hastily  scribbled 
cablegram  of  congratulation  from  the  '  chief ' 
or  a  precise  and  detailed  message  of  instruction 
from  the  same  source,  which  if  followed  would 
have  left  the  paper  without  news." 


A  NEW  FRENCH  PLAN  FOR  THE  INVASION  OF 

ENGLAND. 

THE  second  March  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  has  made  an  unusual  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  an  anonymous  article  enti- 
tled <<The  Descents  on  England."  The  appear- 
ance of  this  paper  just  on  the  eve  of  the  signing 
of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  is  an  unfortunate 
sign  of  the  bitterness  which  it  is  to  be  feared  still 
remains  in  France  against  England. 

BRITISH    PIN-PRICKS. 

The  English,  says  the  writer,  have  told  one 
another  so  often  that  their  tight  little  island  can 
never  be  invaded  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  of  the 
same  thing ;  yet  England  is  thirsting  for  a  war 
with  Franc^  Ever  since  1888,  we  are  told, 
British  statesmen  have  been  preparing  for  the 
struggle.  The  imperial  defense  act,  the  ever- 
growing naval  estimates,  the  aggressive  speeches 
of  eminent  politicians  on  the  depression  of  trade 
— all  these  are  cited  as  motives  and  symptoms  of 
British  bellicosity.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
question  of  trade;  new  outlets  for  commerce 
must  be  opened,  and  it  is  in  Indo- China  that 
French  and  English  interests  conflict:  that  is 
why  England  wants  a  war — to  get  Indo- China. 
When  France  and  Germany  and  Russia  have 
finished  their  several  naval  programmes  an  al- 
liance of  the  three  would  effect  the  destruction 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  that  is  why,  our  anonymous 
author  thinks,  Great  Britain  wishes  to  take 
Prance  first.  The  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that 
England  considers  the  destruction  of  France  in- 
dispensable. A  terrible  parallel  is  drawn  between 
Germany  before  1870  and  England.  Our  author 
seriously  believes  that  a  war  with  France  is  as 
much  desired  by  England  now  as  it  was  by  Bis- 
marck in  1866.  He  goes  on  through  the  old 
story  of  provocative  8})eechos,  the  British  lion's 
tail  so  sore  from  many  pin -pricks,  and  the  music- 
hall  imperialism  of  the  day,  and  full  use  is  made 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  *' blazing  indiscretion"  in 
his  speech  about  the  dying  nations.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  conquered  Spain,  and  it  belongs  to 
England  to  be  the  executioner  of  France.  As 
for  Italy,  this  greedy  England  is  using  her  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  in  the  basin  of 
the  Nile  and  in  Abyssinia. 

JOHN    bull's    plots. 

The  next  question  is.  How  is  this  bloodthirsty 
England  to  carry  out  her  conquest  ?  The  Eng- 
lish, hypnotized  by  Captain  Mahan  and  his  school, 
are  convinced  that  sea  power  must  be  kept  in 
their  hands  at  all  costs,  so  they  have,  roughly 
speaking,  two  fighting  units  to  every  one  French, 
and  their  plan  of  campaign  would  be  first  to 
blockade  the  French  ships  in  their  ports,  and 
then  by  bombarding  the  French  coasts  so  to 
arouse  public  opinion  as  to  force  the  French  to 
send  their  blockaded  ships  out  to  certain  de- 
struction ;  in  short,  it  is  Admiral  Cervera  at 
Santiago  over  again.  Our  author,  however, 
points  out  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  French 
to  concentrate  all  their  powerful  vessels  at  Brest 
or  Cherbourg,  leaving  in  the  Mediterranean  only 
a  few  swift  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  English  to  blockade  a 
really  largo  concentration  of  French  battleships. 
This  seems  to  be  understood  in  England,  where 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  Gibraltar 
as  a  means  of  dividing  the  French  forces,  bot- 
tling up  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron,  and 
preventing  it  from  joining  the  channel  fieet.  So 
we  arrive  at  the  essential  aim  of  the  English — 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  French  squadrons. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  England  to  land  troops 
in  Algeria  or  Tunis,  to  undertake  operations  in 
Indo- China  or  Madagascar,  while  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  coasts  would  be  a  difficult 
and  a  dangerous  course  because  of  the  recent 
vast  improvement  in  the  French  defenses.  More- 
over, the  latest  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  a 
hostile  fleet  has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
bombarding  even  a  comparatively  defenseless 
town. 


WHY    NOT   A    FRENCH    LANDING? 

The  English  Government,  we  are  told^  is 
firmly  convinced  that  in  any  event  the  Frendi 
cannot  possibly  take  the  offensive  at  any  point 
It  is  this  theory  that  our  author  sets  himself 
to  traverse.  Not  only  might  France  take  the 
offensive,  ho  says,  but  she  could  do  so  with  no 
small  chance  of  success.  As  a  preliminary  he 
goes  through  the  various  successful  Uw^inp 
which  have  been  made  on  the  coast  of  England, 
beginning  with  the  two  invasions  of  Juliu 
CaBsar.  As  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  he  actmllj 
thinks  it  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  Spanieli 
fieet  should  have  been  able  to  reach  the  Lizard 
without  serious  damage,  although  the  English 
had  the  command  of  the  sea.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  English  had  not  the  command  of  the 
sea  ;  what  they  had  and  what  they  kept  was  the 
command  of  the  channel.  Later  invasions  of 
England  failed,  but  this  is  because  the  singk 
aim  of  effecting  a  landing  was  not  adhered  to, 
but  the  attacking  force  suffered  itself  to  be 
seduced  into  giving  battle  on  the  sea.  In  1690 
7,000  French  troops  were  landed  in  Lneland 
without  difficulty  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Irish  forces.  In  1793  it  was  only  divided 
councils  among  the  French  coramanders  whid 
prevented  the  successful  landing  of  40, 000  men 
in  Ireland.  The  fleet  actually  arrived  in  Baatiy 
Bay,  although  the  English  fleet  was  abeolntdj 
mistress  of  the  sea,  and  its  superiority  to  the 
French  fleet  has  never,  we  are  told,  been  giealer 
than  at  that  time.  Another  landing  in  1798  ii 
Ireland  failed  because  it  was  badly  organiied, 
although  1,000  Frenchmen  did  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign in  Ireland  for  seventeen  days  in  spite  of 
the  great  superiority  of  the  English  foxoea 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  plans  of  Bonaparte ;  be 
saw  clearly  enough  that  unless  the  attacking  fovoe 
had  the  command  of  the  sea,  it  must  have  some 
special  advantage  of  equipment.  The  FixBt  Con- 
sul saw  the  possibility  of  this  special  advantage 
in  a  swift  yet  roomy  transpoi*t  which  should  not 
cost  more  than  $800  to  $1,000.  On  Jnly  8, 
1804,  he  had  collected  1,800  vessels  of  trane- 
port,  armed  with  mortars,  but,  as  is  well  known, 
the  attack  was  never  made. 

now    TO    DO    IT. 

We  come  now  to  1899.  A  new  boat  has  cap- 
tured the  affections  of  our  author.  It  is  called 
the  Fram  (no  connection  with  Nansen)  and  was 
built  originally  for  service  on  the  Loire,  even  in 
the  height  of  summer  when  the  waters  are  low. 
It  is  about  130  feet  long,  is  flat"bottomed|  and 
has  two  engines  developing  150  horse-powsr; 
with  eighty  tons  burden  it  could  travel  ei|^ 
knots  an  hour. 
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With  water  and  coal  on  board  the  Fram  draws 
only  28  centimeters.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
struct on  the  same  lines  pinnaces  of  small  draught, 
decked  and  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of  from 
eight  to  ten  knots.  To  be  able  to  pass  from  the 
canals  and  rivers  to  the  high  seas  these  boats 
ivould  be  provided  with  false  keels  analogous  to 
those  of  racing  yachts,  which  would  give  them 
All  the  necessary  stability.  These  boats  could  be 
<;onstructed  simultaneously  in  all  French  yards 
And  collected  at  different  points  on  the  11,000 
Icilometers  of  navigable  canals  and  rivers  leading 
•down  to  the  French  coast.  They  could  be  armed 
with  a  quick-firing  gun  in  the  prow  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, a  revolving  quick-firing  47-milli- 
ineter  gun  and  the  necessary  gunners,  with  24 
horses  and  half  or  a  whole  company  of  infantry. 
"The  drinking-water  would  be  stored  in  water- 
tight compartments,  and  other  provisions  and 
Ammunition  would  be  placed  in  small  chests, 
which  would  serve  as  benches  for  the  troops. 

There  would  be  little  danger  for  these  pinnaces 
of  being  sunk  by  cannon-shot,  for  they  would  be 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  and  if  a 
hostile  ship  should  endeavor  to  sink  them  by 
running  them  down  it  would  be  blown  up  by  the 
torpedo  which  is  part  of  the  armament.  More- 
over, the  pinnaces  could  defend  themselves  against 
torpedo-boats  by  the  quick-firing  47-millimeter 
gun  which  they  would  carry,  and  which  is  capa- 
ble of  discharging  in  a  minute  a  great  number 
of  shells. 

*'  To  be  able,"  says  the  writer,  <*  to  hurl  upon 
England  an  army  of  160,000  to  170,000  men, 
with  500  quick-firing  guns  and  the  necessary 
Ammunition  and  provisions,  1,500  steam  pin- 
naces would  have  to  be  constructed,  which  would 
oost  150,000,000  francs — an  important  sum,  no 
doubt,  but  one  which,  considering  that  it  would 
come  out  of  the  800,000,000  francs  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet,  would 
be,  perhaps,  more  usefully  spent  in  thus  procur- 
ing for  us  so  powerful  a  means  of  attack  than  if 
it  were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  ironclads. 
Moreover,  there  is  all  the  less  reason  for  hesita- 
tion, as  this  flotilla,  so  far- from  being  unproduc- 
tive in  time  of  peace,  would  render  trade  and 
commerce  the  greatest  services." 

The  problem  of  getting  these  vessels  across  the 
channel  and  upon  the  English  coast  presents  no 
difficulties  for  the  writer.  As  for  the  English 
coast  defenses,  he  thinks  them  almost  a  negUgible 
quantity.  The  troops  would  be  landed  almost 
fiimultaneously,  like  a  party  of  Cook's  tourists 
out  for  a  holiday.  In  fact.  Napoleon  had  to  face 
a  far  more  difficult  problem  at  Wagram,  where 
he  had  to  cross  the  Danube  by  four  bridges  in 
front  of  the  whole  Austrian  army.     From  Calais  ' 


or  Dunkirk  the  operation  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  invader 
could  descend  on  Brighton  in  seven  hours. 
Moreover,  favorable  points  for  landing  are  far 
more  numerous  than  is  supposed.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  14,500  men  each  could  thus  land  in 
England  and  three  in  Ireland  without  disturbing 
in  any  way  the  mobilization  of  the  twenty  army 
corps.  And  the  Irish  could  be  armed  with  old 
.  Gras  rifles,  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
which  are  rusting  in  French  arsenals.  Accord- 
ing to  our  optimistic  writer,  ih  ne  demandraient 
pas  7nieux. 

These  are  merely  the  general  lines  of  a  scheme 
which  is  worked  out  in  abundant  detail.  The 
writer  foresees  a  possible — nay,  probable — loss  of 
10,000  men  ;  but  what  would  this  be  for  an  in- 
vading army  of  170,000?  At  all  events,  he 
considers  this  new  steam  pinnace  as  the  logical 
consequence  of  Fashoda,  and  pronounces  its  im- 
mediate construction  necessary.  When  this  fleet 
is  completed  ' '  it  is  probable  that  the  inconsid- 
erate attacks  of  the  English  press  will  give  way 
to  better  feelings.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  England." 


A  PROPOSED  ANGLO-FRENCH  AGREEMENT. 

IN  the  Anglo-American  Magazine  for  April  Mr. 
Robert  Stein  offers  a  proposition  for  an  ex- 
change of  territory  between  France  and  England 
which,  as  he  sets  it  forth,  would  seem  to  be 
mutually  advantageous. 

THE   NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES  AND   THE  CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Stein*s  suggestions  relates  to 
the  Newfoundland  question,  concerning  which 
he  says : 

* '  There  is  the  open  sore  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years*  standing — the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries. To  understand  it,  one  must  hear  the  story 
told  by  a  Newfoundlander.  The  island  at  best 
is  poor,  periodically  struggling  with  famine.  To 
this  poor  land  comes  every  summer  a  foreign 
population,  occupies  the  north  and  northwest 
coasts  from  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Ray,  engages 
in  the  principal  local  industry,  cod-fishing,  and 
is  enabled  by  a  high  government  bounty  to  un- 
dersell the  natives  while  practically  preventing 
any  development  of  the  country  back  of  the 
*  French  shore.  *  To  the  economic  grievance  a 
military  one  is  added.  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon,  the  two  French  islands  on  the  south  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  fortified  during  the  Crimean 
War,  have  remained  so ;  Anticosti  is  owned  by 
'  Chocolat  Menier ; '  the  French  fishing  popula- 
tion constitutes  a  most  efficient  naval  school  and 
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a  formidable  reserve  force  to  a  French  fleet  that 
may  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  No  won- 
der  Newfoundland  and  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
wince  every  time  France  moves  to  draw  a  new 
advantage  from  her  treaty  riglits. " 

Now  comes  Mr.  Stein's  proposed  remedy  : 
"If  we  are  to  believe  recent  utterances  in 
French  newspapers,  France  is  quite  willing  to 
relinquish  these  rights — for  a  compensation. 
Now,  there  is  one  compensation,  of  supreme 
value  to  France,  which,  it  seems  to  an  outsider, 
England  can  make  with  comparatively  little  loss 
to  herself.  In  sight  of  the  shore  of  Normandy, 
far  from  England,  are  a  group  of  islands  owned 
by  England,  but  inhabited  by  a  French-speaking 
population — the  Channel  Islands.  So  far  as  a 
layman  can  judge,  their  costly  fortifications  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  of  England  ; 
they  arcj  of  use  solely  as  a  base  for  attack.  Ge- 
ographically, ethnologically,  and  commercially, 
they  belong  to  France,  though  the  tarilT  causes 
the  bulk  of  their  commerce  to  go  to  p]ngland. 
Their  loyalty  to  Great  Hritain  is  beyond  question. 
It  evcai  seems  that  they  do  not  object  to  being 
eventually  Anglicized,  seeing  that  the  legislature 
of  Guernsey  the  other  day  unanimously  voted  to 
admit  English  on  equal  terms  with  French  in 
its  deliberations.  Though  as  British  possessions 
they  must  be  irksome  to  every  Frenchman  who 
looks  at  the  map,  and  especially  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboring  coast,  no  general  demand 
for  their  acquisition  seems  to  have  manifested 
itself  in  France,  where,  nevertheless,  *  natural 
boundaries  '  are  so  much  in  favor.  This  apathy 
may  be  due  to  the  supposed  hopelessness  of  such 
a  demand  ;  for  besides  their  strategic  value  the 
islands  have  a  sentimental  interest  for  England, 
being  the  last  remnant  of  her  Norman  posses- 
sions. Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land they  are  nothing  less  than  a  knife  perpetu- 
ally aimed  at  the  heart  of  France.  Can  England 
be  induced  to  surrender  them  ?  " 

Mr.  Stein  admits  that  this  suggestion  might 
seem  impertinent,  coming  from  an  American, 
but  it  has  been  made  quite  recently  by  English- 
men. The  Channel  Islands  have  a  wealthy  and 
industrious  population  of  about  100,000.  They 
lie  only  15  miles  from  the  French  coast  and  210 
miles  from  Paris — much  nearer  than  either  Brest, 
Bordeaux,  or  Lyons.  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre 
and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  compensation,  as  Mr.  Stein  admits. 

MOROCCO. 

Mr.  Stein  next  directs  our  attention  to  French 
and  British  interests  in  Morocco,  involving — 

*<  1.  A  territory  larger  than  France,  » tlie  finest 
in  North  Africa,*  according  to  Grant  Allen. 


"  2.  The  control  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

'  *  France  mainly  desires  the  territory,  Eng- 
land mainly  desires  the  control  of  the  strait, 
though  either  power  would  of  course  gladly  have 
both  if  it  could  get  them.  That  being  impossible, 
let  each  take  that  which  it  cares  for  most.  Let 
France  take  the  main  bulk  of  the  territory  so 
necessary  to  round  out  her  African  possessions. 
Let  England  take  enough  to  control  the  strait^ 
to  wit,  Tangier  and  as  much  of  the  adjacent  pen- 
insula as  may  be  necessary,  say  to  the  parallel  of 
35^  20 ^  Of  course  the  less  England  demands 
the  more  readily  will  France  give  her  consent 
Spain  would  probably  be  glad  to  sell  Ceiita  to 
England  and  her  other  north  African  posts  to 
PVance.  The  rugged  character  of  the  Tangier 
peninsula  would  probably  enable  British  engi- 
neers to  convert  it  into  a  huge  fortress. 

''  Evidently  in  this  case,  too,  PVance  will  have 
by  far  the  b(ist  of  the  bargain,  gaining  260,000 
square  miles,  while  England  gains  only,  say, 
Ij.OOO.  Morocco,  however,  is  so  important  to 
France  that  for  its  sake  she  will  be  willing  to 
make  almost  any  concession.  The  opportunities 
an^  numerous.  There  is  Egypt,  where  she  may 
waive  her  standing  grievance  ;  there  is  Tajura 
Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  and  danger- 
ously close  to  Abyssinia ;  there  are  Wadia  and 
Bagirmi,  through  which  communication  might 
be  established  between  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and 
the  British  Niger  territory  ;  there  are  Siam  and 
(-hina,  where  a  friendly  arrangement  between 
the  two  great  sea  powers  will  save  millions  of 
natives  from  the  incapacity  of  their  so-called 
governments." 

HOW    BOTH    SIDES    WOULD    GAIN. 

By  the  supposed  agreement  England  will  gain  : 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  the  NewfoondUiBd 
fisherieH. 

The  northern  peninsula  of  Morocco. 
AcquieHcence  in  the  possession  of  Egypt. 

France  will  gain  : 

The  Channel  Islands. 
Morocco. 

<  <  In  other  words,  each  will  lose  that  whioh  is 
of  little  use  to  it,  but  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
other  ;  each  will  gain  that  which  is  most  useful 
to  itself  ;  while  all  the  territorieis  involved  in  the 
bargain  will  receive  the  best  chance  of  de- 
velopment. Best  of  all,  perhaps,  the  domain  of 
barbarism  will  be  reduced  by  some  260,000 
square  miles. 

<  *  As  mentioned  above,  other  concessions  may 
be  requisite  on  both  sides  before  the  bargain  la 
deemed  equal. 

'  <  There  are  many  admirers  of  Franoe  in  Bng^ 
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and  many  admirers  of  England  in  France, 

plenty  of  reasonable  people  in  both  countries. 

they  be  strong  enough  and  brave  enough  to 

)   themselves   heard   above  those  who  take 

are  in  increasing  the  mutual  irritation  ?'^ 


MODERN  BONAPARTISM  IN  FRANCE. 

"T  Anglo -Parisian  journalist,  writing  in   the 

Fortnightly  Review  for  April  upon  Bona- 

sm,  gives  us  many  interesting  details  con- 

ng   the   personality  of   Prince   Victor,   the 

of  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.     The  writer 

• 

Prince  Victor  is  said  to  be  extremely  re- 
td  in  speech,  and  one  can  well  understand 
ret  he  is  a  man,  and  with  all  the  conscious- 
of  his  manhood  upon  him.  He  looks  upon 
elf  as  a  future  ruler,  but  whether  he  ascends 
mperial  throne  or  not,  he  thinks  himself  as 
I  a  Dauphin  of  France  as  the  Due  d' Orleans 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  before  he  became  the 
te  de  Chambord.     Why  not  ?  " 

PRINCE    VICTOR    AND    HIS    FATHER. 

it  although  Prince  Victor  thinks  himself 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  has  immense  dis- 
Qtages  to  overcome  in  the  character  of  his 
r.  Prince  Napoleon,  by  his  cynicism  and 
ference  to  the  imperial  tradition,  frequently 
jked  Prince  Victor  to  anger,  but  usually  he 
oiled  himself. 

Prince  Victor  kept  silent  on  more  than  one 
ion,  but  at  last  his  indignation  burst  forth, 
ugh  even  then  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
ds  of  respectful  protest.  The  scenes  I 
ised  to  describe  both  happened  at  the  dinner- 
Prince  Napoleon  maintained  that  mon- 
es  had  served  their  time  and  that  the  repub- 
ras  their  only  possible  substitute.  *  The 
•  of  Napoleon  I.  was  powerless  to  save  his 
rom  exile.  The  Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  was 
i  *«the  child  of  a  miracle,"  was  obliged,  in 
of  the  many  centuries  of  prestige  attached 
I  race,  to  travel  the  same  road  ;  the  heir  of 
'itizen  King  has  not  haa  better  luck,  and  the 
»  Imperial  perished  on  African  soil,*  he 
<  Let  us,  therefore,  no  longer  talk  of 
litary  monarchies ;  monarchies  are  dead, 
her  they  are  called  royal  or  imperial.*  To 
ti  tirade  Prince  Victor,  respectfully  rising, 
id  :  *  Why,  father,  would  you  let  the 
rial  crown  welter  in  the  dust  and  allow  no 
o  lift  it  out  of  it  ?  '  Prince  Napoleon  made 
Qswer,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  took  up  the 
song  with  the  same  burden  ;  and  in  addition* 
ntly  abused  the  Second  Empire,  by  which 
ne — absolutely  no  one — had   profited  to  a 


greater  extent  than  he.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
among  the  guests,  all  of  whom  had  faithfully 
served  the  vanished  rSgime ;  but  this  time  Prince 
Victor  deliberately  put  himself  forward  as  a 
champion  of  the  cause.  <  Father, '  he  said  in  a 
voice  quivering  with  emotion,  *  if  you  choose  to 
leave  the  imperial  crown  on  the  ground,  you  will 
at  least  allow  me  to  pick  it  up. '  There  was  a 
terrible  scene.  Prince  Napoleon  rose,  and, 
shaking  his  clinched  fist  at  his  son,  he  thundered  : 
*  You  !  you  !  '  he  repeated  ;  <  after  I  am  gone,  if 
you  like,  but  not  while  I  am  alive.  I'd  sooner 
twist  your  neck.' 

**  From  that  day  dates  the  breach  between 
father  and  son,  for  almost  immediately  afterward 
the  latter  left  the  paternal  roof  forever.  From 
that  day  forward  Bonapartism  practically  changed 
its  chief,  though  not  nominally,  seeing  that  for 
seven  more  years  Prince  Victor  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  enter  into  open  rivalry  with  the  dynastic 
head  of  the  house. 

*  *  What  was  this  young  prince  in  whom  the 
imperialists,  and  absolutely  the  best  of  them, 
centered  their  hopes  and  put  their  trust  from 
that  moment  ?  We  shall  not  call  outside  evidence 
to  his  character,  but  let  the  father,  who  offered 
to  twist  his  neck,  speak.  *  Victor — Victor  is  a 
chip  of  the  Savoy  block,'  he  said  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Le  Figaro,  »  Victor  loves  above  all  things 
the  army,  women,  and  the  chase.  Give  him  a 
regiment  and  an  object  to  attain,  and  he'll  reck- 
lessly risk  his  skin  and  his  head  without  measur- 
ing his  own  forces,  and  least  of  all  his  enemy's.' 
Saying  which  Prince  Napoleon  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  if  with  contempt  at  such,  to  him, 
inexplicable  f oolhardiness. " 


'  ^  THAT  REGIMENT. 


>» 


Nevertheless,  though  Prince  Victor  was  will- 
ing to  risk  all,  his  life  included,  if  he  had  his 
regiment,  he  has  not  got  that  regiment,  and  he 
is  likely  to  remain  a  pretender  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  most  interesting  passage  in  the 
Anglo- Parisian  journalist's  article  is  that  in 
which  he  expressed  a  firm  conviction  that  a  sin- 
gle regiment  would  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
republic. 

<'I  feel  convinced  that  if  M.  Paul  D^roul^de 
had  succeeded  in  getting  General  Roget  to  the 
Elys^,  M.  Loubet  would  have  spent  the  first 
and  perhaps  only  night  of  his  presidency  at  Vin- 
cennes  or  Mont  Val^rien,  whither  his  ministers 
wotild  have  been  sent  to  join  him,  for  a  look 
backward  into  the  history  of  the  nineteenth. 
century  revolutions  and  riots  in  the  capital  shows 
me  that  regulars  will  not  fire  upon  regulars ; 
hence  one  regiment  will  do  the  trick,  and  mani- 
festoes are  of  no  use.     They  have  been  used 
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throughout  the  century,  1814,  1815,  1830,  1848, 
and  1851,  as  the  word  after  the  blow.  One  reg- 
iment would  have  saved  the  empire  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  at  any  rate  temporarily.  General  Trochu 
refused  it  to  M.  Estancelin.  There  would  be  no 
barricades  if  Prince  Victor  came  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment  into  Paris  to-morrow.  The  last  word, 
expressive  of  the  first,  is,  then,  '  that  regiment.*  " 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  VENEZUELA-GUIANA 

BOUNDARY. 

APROrOS  of  the  approaching  settlement  of 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  tlispute  by  the 
tribunal  at  Paris,  a  paper  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Review  by  Prof. 
George  L.  Burr,  the  chief  expert  who  assisted 
the  commission  appointed  by  I'resident  Cleve- 
land to  d(jtermine  the  boundary,  is  of  interest. 

Professor  Purr  prefaces  his  paper  by  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  to  tell  wherv,  the  Guiana 
boundary  is,  or  even  where  it  ought  to  be  : 

'<  First,  because  it  would  be  unkind  while  the 
question  is  still  suh  judice  ;  secondly,  because 
nobody  cares,  now  that  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela have  agreed  to  leave  it  to  a  court ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  because  I  never  found  out.  Of 
the  methods  by  which  it  was  sought  I  know 
something  and  may  freely  speak." 

Those  methods  consisted  in  the  collection  and 
examination  of  existing  maps,  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  treaties,  and  in  the  search  of 
grants  made  at  different  times  by  the  Dutch 
Government.  Professor  Burr's  account  of  this 
work  and  its  difficulties  would  be  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  historical  student 
than  by  the  general  reader.  What  he  says  in 
conclusion,  however,  regarding  the  practical 
effect  of  the  commission's  labors,  is  suggestive. 

A    STRIKING    CHANGE    OF    ATTITUDE. 

*<  Even  while  we  were  at  work,  a  great  change 
came  over  the  attitude  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  to  the  matter  at  issue.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  trained  student  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  a  contrast  more  striking  than 
that  of  the  8(M!ond  to  the  first  of  the  blue  books 
in  which  the  British  Government  set  fortli  and 
established  its  claim.  Rash  statements  of  fact 
were  quietly  retired,  asertions  of  right  were 
modified,  documents  were  given  in  full,  with 
exact  statement  of  their  whereabouts,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  original  tongue.  Venezuela's 
indignant  and  sweeping  denials  gave  place  in 
later  utterances  to  more  definite  and  persuasive 
statement.  And  long  before  our  work  was  pub- 
lished both  countries  had  arrived,  by  independ- 
ent research  of  their  own,  at  more  than  one  of 


our  results.  It  may  be  that  we  only  gave  them 
the  time  to  do  this  work.  Yet,  as  I  have  turned 
over  in  the  past  months  the  pages  of  the  cue 
and  the  counter-case  submitted  by  each  country 
to  the  arbitral  tribunal,  and  have  noted  how,  in 
spite  of  much  additional  evidence,  both  of  doca- 
ment  and  map,  the  statement  of  historical  fact 
laid  down  by  each  agrees  at  nearly  all  points 
with  the  results  reached  for  the  American  com* 
mission,  and  further  how,  as  to  this  basis  of 
historical  fact,  however  divergent  the  cltims 
based  upon  it,  there  is  now  substantial  agreement 
between  the  contestants,  so  that  their  iseue  is 
now  in  the  main  one  of  law,  not  of  fact,  I  have 
taken  ])leasure  in  the  belief  that  already  our  work 
has  proved  of  service." 

WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN    COMMISSION    NOT  IN  VJOV. 

* '  Whatever  that  result  may  be — whether  or 
no  our  labors  may  have  aided  to  add  a  few  more 
miles  of  swamp  or  of  forest  to  the  territory  erf 
Great  Britain  or  of  Venezuela.  ...  I  beUere 
there  must  come  out  of  it  something  better  thia 
the  ownership  of  swamp  or  of  forest,  of  gold 
mines  or  mouths  of  rivers.  I  believe  that  the 
world  will  be  slow  to  forget  that  there  haa  been 
found  for  an  aggrieved  nation,  even  when  its  de- 
mand for  arbitration  has  been  refused,  a  way  to 
deal  with  a  question  of  historical  claim  more 
effective  than  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.  And 
if,  to  the  sober  eye  of  retrospective  history,  it 
shall  appear  that  in  this  instance  the  foieinoii  of 
civilized  states  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn 
into  desperate  war  with  two  transaUantic  neigh* 
bors  over  a  claim  which  had  no  better  oljectife 
basis  than  a  German  ad  venturer's  misreading  of 
an  Indian  name,  I  much  doubt  if  any  civilned 
state  will  so  soon  again  be  willing  to  risk  the  de- 
rision of  posterity  by  refusing  all  peaoefol  arbi- 
tration until  it  has  at  least  set  its  own  schdaxs  il 
one  earnest  effort  to  test  the  justice  of  its 
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AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  CHIMA. 

IN  the  April  Forum  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bsid, 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  a  missionsij 
in  China,  writes  on  the  various  avenues  through 
which  American  institutions  may  be  said  to  ex- 
ert a  wholesome  influence  on  the  life  of  China. 
These  he  classifies  as  political,  commerdal,  reli- 
gious, and  educational. 

POLITICAL. 

Our  political  influence,  as  compared  wifh  thsfc 
exerted  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  ChinS) 
is  purely  negative.  While  our  position  tfaers, 
*on  paper,  is  the  same  as  heretofore,  it  has  vsally 
been  lowered  by  the  aggressive  aotioii  o£  till 
other  powers.     Such  hold  as  oar  naiioa  zvlaiiis 
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on  the  respect  of  the  Chinese  rulers — and  Mr. 
Reid  believes  that  it  is  still  strong — is  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  ambition  on  our  part  in  the 
direction  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  If  we 
avoid  contests  with  the  other  powers  the  Chinese 
will  regard  us  as  their  best  friends.  Thus,  as 
Mr.  Reid  puts  it,  *  *  the  relations  of  America  with 
China  depend  largely  on  the  relations  of  America 
with  Europe.''  We  have  no  distinctly  aggres- 
sive policy  in  China  at  present  and  probably 
shall  have  none. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Mr.  Reid  notes  a  decline  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  American  trade  in  China.  He  says 
that  American  goods  are  very  generally  sold 
there  by  English  or  German  merchants.  While 
American  trade  with  China  is  still  large,  it  does 
not  always  go  to  the  credit  of  Americans,  nor  is 
it  pushed  by  Americans. 

<  <  American  manufacturers  close  doors  because 
they  are  overstocked.  Instead  of  doing  anything 
to  find  a  new  outlet  they  leave  it  to  others,  who 
as  commission  agents  sell  wherever  some  oue  in- 
dicates a  want.  There  is  plenty  of  American 
push,  to  the  extent  of  over- supply,  in  America, 
but  a  laughable  deficiency  of  push  amid  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  Orient.  European  coun- 
tries have  had  commercial  missions  to  China,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  one  has  gone  from 
this  country,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  of  Philadelphia. " 

Mr.  Reid  laments  the  business  opportunities  in 
China  that  Americans  have  already  lost.  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  and  England  have  secured 
railroad  and  mining  concessions  of  great  value. 
While  these  countries  have  been  increasing  their 
political  influence  they  have  also  gained  commer- 
cial privileges.  There  may  still,  however,  be  an 
opportunity  for  American  materials  to  be  used 
in  railroad -building,  and  this,  in  Mr.  Reid's  opin- 
ion, will  depend  on  the  support  given  by  our 
Government  to  the  *' open-door"  policy  advo- 
cated by  Great  Britain.  With  any  other  policy 
we  should  be  placed  at  even  greater  disadvan- 
tages through  restrictions  imposed  by  the  claims 
of  other  governments. 

BELIGIOUS. 

Mr.  Reid  is  convinced  that  while  American 
commerce  has  been  relatively  declining  in  China, 
American  missions  have  been  relatively  increas- 
ing, both  as  regards  the  number  of  agents  and 
their  scope  of  influence.     He  says  : 

<  <  American  missionaries  are  established  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  provinces,  and  thus  far  they  have 
based  their  rights  of  residence  and  protection  on 
the  treaties,  imperial  edicts,  and  special  regula- 


tions made  between  the  American  minister  at 
Peking  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  OflSce.  In  fact, 
China  herself  has  been  inclined  to  show  a  large 
amount  of  religious  toleration,  and  probably 
American  missionaries  are  treated  with  as  much 
real  respect  and  cordiality  as  those  of  any  other 
country.  Their  method  of  prosecuting  work  has 
been  so  large-minded  and  beneficial  that  both 
rulers  and  people  have  on  that  account,  rather 
than  through  any  superiority  of  creed,  become 
more  and  more  friendly." 

From  the  very  fact  that  American  missionaries 
have  been  free  from  the  suspicion  of  acting  as 
political  allies,  they  have  derived  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  attracting  the  natives  to  an  honest 
acceptance  of  Christianity. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mr.  Reid  shows  that  Americans  have  taken  an 
especially  active  part  in  promoting  educational 
interests  among  the  Chinese.  The  only  institu- 
tions founded  by  foreigners  in  China  which  give 
instruction  in  Western  science  are  the  schools 
connected  with  the  American  missions. 

*  *  The  universities  in  Peking  and  Nanking, 
the  colleges  in  Tung-Cho  and  Shantung,  the 
Anglo- Chinese  colleges  in  Shanghai  and  Foo- 
Chow,  and  St.  John's  College  in  Shanghai  are 
the  more  important ;  and  all  these  are  maintained 
by  American  missionary  societies. 

<  *  In  the  government  institutions  for  Western 
learning  the  president  of  the  Imperial  College  in 
Peking  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of 
'  A  Cycle  of  Cathay  ;  *  the  president  of  the  Tien- 
tsin University  is  Prof.  Charles  Tenney ;  and 
the  president  of  the  new  university  in  Shanghai 
is  Rev.  John  S.  Ferguson.  These  three  are  all 
Americans,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can missions. 

<  <  The  new  international  institute  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Peking — consisting  of  public  audito- 
rium, class-rooms  and  reception-rooms,  a  library 
and  reading-room,  a  museum  or  exhibit  hall — 
while  international  in  its  support  and  manage- 
ment, is  now  carried  on  by  three  Americans  ; 
and  it  affords  Americans,  in  friendly  accord  with 
other  nationalities,  a  much- desired  opportunity 
of  influencing  the  governing  classes  of  China. 
One  building  erected  by  an  American  would 
tend  more  to  the  peaceful  development  of  China 
than  a  thousand  times  its  cost  spent  on  a  fort  or 
a  man-of-war. 

*  *  Plans  for  imbuing  the  Chinese  with  the  spirit 
of  modem  enlightenment,  for  widening  their 
sphere  of  knowledge,  for  teaching  them  new  and 
better  methods  of  education,  for  promoting  learn- 
ing, literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  devel* 
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oping  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  for  blessing 
the  whole  life  of  a  nation  would  not  only  com- 
mand the  attention  of  tlio  Chinese,  but  would 
be  carried  out  with  no  frustration  from  foreign 
powers." 

^♦This  is  the  'open  door'  for  Americans  in 
securing  in  China  an  influence  political,  com- 
mercial, and  religious  ;  and  as  our  influence  in 
this  way  expands  the  influence  of  others  may 
also  increase — all  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  tlie  maintenance  of  their 
own  rule,  made  just,  liberal,  enlightened,  and 
pure  by  the  beneficent  impulse  of  true  friends 
from  other  nations." 

BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

IN  tlie  North  American  Review  for  April  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  V.  Jones,  an  American  mission- 
ary stationed  at  Madura,  South  India,  sums  up 
the  benefits  of  England's  rule  in  that  country. 
The  material  j)rogress  under  British  control  has 
Ixjen  marked  and  unmistakable.  A  magnificent 
railroad  system,  20,000  miles  in  length,  an  ex- 
tensive irrigation  system,  water  works  in  all  the 
important  towns,  cotton  mills  employing  150,000 
laborers,  and  a  rapidly  growing  foreign  com- 
merce— these  are  a  few  of  the  evident  fruits  of  a 
wise  colonial  administration.  What  is  less  ob- 
vious is  the  political  advancement  that  the  coun- 
try has  made  and  is  making.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Jones  says : 

**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  in  all  the  munic- 
ipalities a  form  of  popular  government  such  as 
not  all  Western  countries  enjoy.  The  power  of 
franchise  in  the  election  of  municipal  commis- 
sioners is  vested  in  all  those  who  may  l^  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  modicum  of  property.  Even 
women  enjoy  this  franchise.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  natives  in  south  India  are  protesting 
to-day  in  the  newspapers  against  the  granting  of 
this  power  to  women,  because,  they  say,  the 
power  is  exercised  only  by  dancing-girls  and 
other  public  characters.  To  those  who  watch 
carefully  the  working  of  this  municipal  franchise 
and  see  how  easily  and  speedily  the  natives  have 
adopted  all  the  vices  and  tricks  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  it  does  not  by  any  means  seem  an 
unmixed  good.  And  the  hardest  critics  of  the 
system  that  the  writer  has  met  have  been  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  natives,  who  believe  that  this 
meed  of  self-government  is  fraught  with  evil. 
The  district  boards  also  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  native  gentlemen,  and  these  have  large 
powers  in  the  administration  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  land.  Moreover,  these  municipal 
and  local  bodies  together  elect  members  for  the 
provincial  legislative  bodies,  wliere  they  enjoy 
recently  enli^ged  powers  of  interpellating  the 


government — a  power  which,  by  ezcessive  use  or 
abuse,  they  may  soon  forfeit.  To  all  this  muit 
be  added  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  alia 
has  recently  been  abused  by  the  dissemination  of 
seditious  sentiments,  but  which  adds  immensely 
to  the  power  of  the  people.  Then  the  <  National 
Congress  *  is  a  peculiar  institution,  which,  while 
it  gives  scope  to  the  political  aspirations  of  many 
natives,  adds,  by  its  very  existence,  to  the  luster 
of  the  British  reign  in  the  land.  Just  imagine 
for  a  moment  such  a  congress  existing  under 
Russian  rule  I  It  is  true  that  the  chief  work  of 
the  congress  in  the  past  has  been  to  criticise  and 
abuse  government.  By  this  it  has  alienated 
many  of  its  best  friends.  Still,  even  as  a  public 
censor  it  has  doubtless  done  good,  and  it  offers 
to  the  discontented  a  wholesome  vent  for  pent-up 
ill-feeling.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  gathering 
and  illustrates  one  of  the  wonders  which  this 
government  has  accomplished.  To  think  that 
out  of  the  ba]>el  of  Indian  tongues  there  should 
gather  together  in  one  place  annually  some  3,000 
native  gentlemen  to  discuss  state  questions  and 
to  criticise  one  of  the  most  modern  of  all  govern- 
ments in  the  pure  English  accents  of  Addison  or 
of  Macaulay  !  What  an  object-lesson  of  prog* 
ress  in  itself ! 

■ 

LARGE    PROPORTION    OP    NATIVE    OFFICIALS. 

<<  Nor  is  Great  Britain  as  remiss  or  as  selfish 
as  many  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loaves  of  office.  There  are  only  100,* 
000  Britishers  in  this  land — 1  to  every  3,000  of 
the  population.  Of  these  only  750  are  found  in 
the  higher  offices  of  government.  In  the  pro- 
vincial services  2,449  natives  are  employed  in 
high  judicial  and  administrative  posts.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  out  of  114,150  appointments 
carrying  1,000  rupees  annually,  97  per  cenU  an 
in  the  hands  of  natives.  To  all  offices  below  that 
of  a  governor  of  a  province  natives  are  eligiUa 
As  judges  of  tlie  high  courts  and  as  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  not  a  few  Indians  are  now 
found  ;  as  they  are  also  in  the  Indian  civil  aerr- 
ice,  which  was  so  long  exclusively  filled  by  An* 
glo* Indians.  It  hardly  appears  how  England 
can  hold  this  great  land  to  herself  and  as  a  great 
member  of  her  empire  with  fewer  of  her  own 
citizens  than  are  now  found  at  the  helm." 

Dr.  Jon(;s  declares  that  after  many  yeftn  of 
observation  and  living  among  the  people  of 
India  he  is  convinced  that  nine- tenths  of  them 
would  vote  in  favor  of  a  relative  increase,  rmther 
than  a  decrease,  of  the  British  oiBcial  foroe. 
The  people  have  far  more  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice and  honesty  of  the  Anglo- Indian  oflBoialB 
than  in  their  own  native  officials.  Dr.  Jones  has 
often  been  importimed  to  use  his  iwflnwfw  to 
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liave  cases  transferred  from  native  to  British 
jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  *  *  the  white  man 
will  not  accept  bribes  and  will  give  justice." 
Low,  mercenary,  and  unprincipled  native  offi- 
cials, especially  in  the  police  department,  seem 
to  be  the  greatest  evil  that  the  people  have  to 
endure  to-day.  The  presence  of  the  few  Eng- 
^lish  civil  servants  is  a  purifying  influence. 

EDUCATION. 

Although  it  is  true  that  only  1  male  in  10 
and  1  female  in  160  is  able  to  read,  there  are 
now  3,500,000  youths  attending  tlie  public 
schools.  In  the  140  colleges  there  are  17,000 
students,  of  whom  more  than  5,000  are  gradu- 
ated each  year. 

*  *  Under  the  influence  of  this  educational  work, 
which  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
supreme  emphasis  to  an  English  training,  there 
is  a  growing  host  of  young  men  who  are  almost 
crazed  with  a  passion  for  English  culture  and 
degrees.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day  to 
direct  the  mind  of  this  increasing  army  of  uni- 
versity graduates  to  other  professions  than  the 
over-crowded  government  service.  There  is  a 
persistent  feeling  among  these  youth  that  it  is 
the  business  of  state  to  supply  them  with  lucra- 
tive posts  upon  their  graduation.  And  it  is  the 
disappointed  element  of  this  class  which  furnishes 
so  many  of  the  discontented,  blatant  demagogues 
who  are  almost  a  menace  to  the  land. 

*  *  Yet  this  educational  work  is  one  of  the 
potent  leavening  influences  of  the  land  and  is 
helping  greatly  in  carrying  quietly  forward  one 
of  the  mightiest  revolutions  that  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  land.  In  its  trail  follows  closely 
the  social  elevation  of  the  people.  The  relaxation 
of  the  terrible  caste  system,  the  elevation  of 
woman  and  her  redemption  from  some  of  the 
cruelties  and  injustice  of  the  past,  the  loud  and 
general  desire  for  a  many-sided  social  reform — 
these  and  many  other  things  bear  unmistakable 
testimony  to  the  new  social  life  upon  which  the 
country  is  entering." 

Dr.  Jones  concludes  his  study  in  the  following 
words  : 

» *  Thus,  to  sum  up,  England  has  done  bravely 
and  well  the  mighty  work  undertaken  by  her  in 
this  historic  land.  She  has  not  been  and  is  not 
now  without  failings,  and  her  line  of  progress  is 
studded  with  many  errors.  But  she  has  been 
faithful  to  her  trust  and  has  carried  it  out  in  no 
narrow,  selfish  way.  The  warm  and  deep  loyalty 
of  India  bears  testimony  to  this,  for  native  senti- 
ment reveals  marked  appreciation. 

**  Great  Britain  cannot  be  too  careful  in  cor- 
recting her  errors  in  her  Indian  rule  and  in 
studying  to  solve  well  the  large  and  vital  prob- 
lems before  her. 


<  *  But  she  certainly  merits  all  praise  from  the 
world  for  the  heroic  work  done  here  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  and  the  marvelous  re- 
sults achieved.  And  she  deserves  the  supreme 
gratitude  of  a  great  people  whom  she  has  raised 
out  of  the  depths  of  semi -barbarism  and  carried, 
in  many  respects,  abreast  of  civilization  and  prog- 
ress. This  gratitude  she  has  not  only  won  ;  she 
is  enjoying  it,  too,  from  the  hearts  of  the  many 
millions  of  this  stolid  but  appreciative  people." 


THE  REPUBLIC  AS  A  COLONIZING  POWER. 

IN  the  May  Harper's  Prof.  Francis  N.  Thorpe 
writes  on  *  <  The  Civil  Service  and  Coloniza- 
tion." He  thinks  that  it  is  entirely  wise  to  ask 
ourselves  in  the  face  of  new  duties  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  West  Indies  as  to  whether  our  inter- 
pretation of  government,  even  of  the  popular 
type,  has  not  been  provincial,  or  at  least  Western- 
continental,  and  not  applicable  to  a  world  policy. 

*  *  All  the  crises  in  the  lives  of  nations,  it  may 
be  said,  have  not  yet  occurred.  The  capacity  of 
our  form  of  government  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
colonial  policy  has  not  been  tried.  Whatever 
administrative  policy  proves  practicable  will  un- 
doubtedly be  pronounced  by  Americans  to  be  of 
a  type  consistent  with  our  traditional  form  of 
government.  Yet  it  promises  to  reconstruct  our 
civil  affairs  as  radically  as  the  industrial  necessi- 
ties of  the  nation  in  I860  reconstructed  the  suf- 
frage and  the  basis  of  representation. 

*  *  The  civil  service  which  must  emanate  from 
the  application  of  a  colonial  policy  will  strengthen 
the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  our  Government.  Had  the  thirteen 
States  carried  subordinate  colonies  with  them 
into  revolt  in  1776,  our  form  of  republican  gov- 
ernment would  have  known  from  the  first  a  dis- 
tinct yet  coordinated  civil  service,  whose  rules  of 
procedure  would  have  composed  our  system  of 
administrative  law.  If  America  now  becomes  a 
colonizing  power  it  may  demonstrate,  before  the 
twentieth  century  closes,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  republican  form  of  government  whose 
executive  and  administrative  are  as  strong,  rela- 
tively, as  these  parts  in  a  monarchy,  and  yet 
that  the  essentials  of  the  republican  form  con- 
tinue with  undiminished  power.  The  question 
of  a  highly  efficient  civil  service,  especially  in 
our  foreign  and  colonial  contacts,  involves  far 
more  than  academic  tests,  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils  of  party,  or  the  installation  of  an  office- 
holding  class.  It  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  polit- 
ical system,  and  again  compels  decision  and 
choice  between  two  methods  of  conducting  public 
affairs — ^the  modem  monarchical  and  the  modem 
republican.  More  than  this.  Franklin's  test — 
a  well-administered  government — must   be  the 
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tost  to  which  the  civilized  world  shall  at  last  come 
in  making  up  its  choice. 

ADAPTATION    OF    REPUBLICAN    METIIODH. 

*  *  The  republican  form  has  always  halted  at 
the  edge  of  barbarism.  It  makes  too  heavy  de- 
mands on  men  to  prosper  among  any  barbaric 
people.  Probably  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  have  thought  of  the  matter  believe  that  the 
principles  of  our  Government  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication. Doubtless  also  many  Americans  be- 
lieve that  our  political  fori.a  possesses  latent  and 
inexhaustible  virtues  which  need  only  contact 
with  other  races  to  transform  them  into  self- 
governing  and  prosperous  communities.  Our 
local  traditions  lean  this  way.  Our  continental 
optimism  is  vigorous  enough  to  cross  oceans  and 
ignore  racial  bounds.  Our  comnu^rcial  precedence 
and  fertile  invention,  our  practically  instantaneous 
military  and  naval  successes,  not  wholly  without 
surprise  to  ourselves,  thougli  no  serious  defeats 
were  anticipated,  have  impressed  the  national 
confidence  yet  more  deeply.  Americanism  at 
liome  and  abroad  was  never  more  intense  than 
to-day.  The  press  of  the  country  has  not  re- 
frained from  pointing  out  that  as  a  people  we  are 
equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be  put  upon  us. 
The  moral  value  of  such  confidence  is  inestimable. 
It  is  a  virtue  which  in  past  times  has  carried  on 
the  work  of  civilization  ;  indeed,  it  is  essentially 
the  work  of  human  progress.  Because  our  self- 
confidence  is  so  great,  we,  as  a  people,  will  not 
hesitate  to  adapt  our  republicanism  to  monar- 
chical methods  whenever  necessary.  Our  written 
constitutions  will  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
way.  Whatever  civil  service  is  demanded  in 
ruling  subordinate  races  within  our  jurisdiction, 
that  service  will  be  construed  as  in  harmony  with 
the  republican  form. 

<*  There  remains  the  final  test  of  administra- 
tion— a  fixed  public  policy  at  all  points  of  co- 
lonial contact.  Our  political  methods  at  home 
have  obeyed  no  such  fixed  policy.  Rather  have 
they  been  distinguished  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
parties.  The  hard  experience  that  comes  to 
nations  that  maintain  a  colonial  policy  will  not 
pass  us  by.  It  need  not  be  hoped  that  the 
American  people  will  abandon  their  policy  of 
domestic  civil  service,  wasteful  as  it  is,  until  the 
economies  of  administration  are  forced  upon 
them  by  grinding  necessity.  Old  and  stable 
nations  are  forced  to  be  economical.  Here  lies  a 
hint.  We  must  grow  into  an  efficient  civil  serv- 
ice. When  the  public  is  convinced  by  economic 
necessity  of  its  value,  it  will  undoubtedly  bo- 
come  as  efficient  under  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  with  the  nation  whose  colonial  ex- 
perience to-day  is  widest  and  most  authoritative." 


THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM  AS  BEPUBUa 

THE  analogy  so  frequently  drawn  between 
society  and  the  human  body  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  a  Con- 
temporary  BkriioXQ  entitled  '*The  Republic  of  the 
Body." 
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The  *< great  cellular  theory"  developed  under 
Virchow  is  first  described  : 

<<The  body  is  conceived  of  as  a  cell-state  or 
cell- republic  composed  of  innumerable  plastic 
citizens,  and  its  government,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  is  emphatically  a  government  *  of  the 
cells,  by  the  cells,  and  for  the  cells.*  At  fint 
these  cell -units  were  regarded  .  .  .  as,  so  to 
speak,  individuals  without  personality,  mere  slaves 
and  helots  under  the  ganglion  oligarchy  which 
was  controlled  by  the  tyrant  mind,  and  he  but 
the  mouthpiece  of  one  of  the  Olympians.  Bat 
time  has  changed  all  that,  and  already  the 
triumphs  of  democracy  have  been  as  signal  in 
biology  as  they  have  been  in  politics,  and  &r 
more  rapid.  The  sturdy  little  citizen-cells  have 
steadily  but  surely  fought  their  way  to  recogni- 
tion as  the  controlling  power  of  the  entire  body 
politic,  have  forced  the  ganglion- oligarchy  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  but  delegates,  and  even  the 
tyrant  mind  to  concede  that  he  rules  by  their 
sufferance  alone.  His  power  is  mainly  a  veto, 
and  even  that  may  be  overruled  by  the  usual  two- 
thirds  vote.  And  although  their  industry  in  be- 
half of  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
organism  is  ever  to  be  relied  upon  and  almost 
pathetic  in  its  intensity,  yet  it  has  its  limits,  and 
that  when  these  have  been  transgressed  they  are 
as  ready  to  <  fight  for  their  own  hand  *  regardless 
of  previous  conventional  allegiance  as  ever  were 
any  of  their  ancestors  on  seashore  or  rivulet 
marge.  And  such  rebellions  are  our  most  ter- 
rible disease -processes,  cancer  and  sarcoma.'* 

CELLS    BKCOMING    CIVILIZED. 

Many  of  these  cells  have  soaked  every  thread 
of  their  tissues  in  lime-salts  and  buried  them- 
selves in  a  marble  tomb  ;  yet  petrified  and  mum- 
mified they  are  still  alive,  else  the  bone  would 
dissolves  An  exactly  similar  process  occurs  in 
the  drama  of  coral- building.  <<If  such  a  class 
or  caste  could  be  invented  in  the  external  in- 
dustrial ccmimunity,  the  labor  problem  and  the 
ever-occurring  puzzle  of  the  unemployed  would 
be  solve<l  at  once."  The  connective-tissues  show 
a  similar  dc^gradation  in  a  less  degree  : 

<<  Whatever  emergency  may  arise,  nature  <?»» 
always  depend  upon  the  connective-tissuea  to 
meet  it.  .  .  .  They  are  the  sturdy  farmers  and 
ever-ready  minute  men  of  the  cell-republic" 
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eir  analogue  in  the  external  world  is  the 
^  and  its  colonies. 

THE    CAPITALIST    CLASS. 

xt  in  order  after  bone  and  tissue  *  *  we  find 
reat  group  of  storage- tissues,  the  granaries 
inkers  of  the  body  politic,  distinguished 
irily,  like  the  capitalist  class  elsewhere,  by 
3rdinate  appetite,  not  to  say  greed.  They 
)  into  their  interior  all  the  food  materials 
I  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  per- 
knce  of  the  vital  function  of  the  other  cells.*' 
en  come  the  group  of  blood -corpuscles, 
free  and  independent  than  any  other  class 
>  body.  **  They  float  at  large  in  the  blood - 
Qt,  much  as  their  original  ancestor,  the 
)a,  did  in  the  water  of  the  stagnant  ditch." 
9  red  ones  become  mere  sponges  for  soaking 
ygen  and  for  giving  it  out. 


*  *  THE    MOUNTED    POLICE. 


j» 


9  white  are  the  great  mounted  police,  the 
.ry  patrol  of  the  body.  Wherever  an  ir- 
>n  of  disease- breading  bacilh  appears,  there 
;hese  white  cells,  to  fight  and  conquer  or  die. 
?hey  are  literally  the  Indian  police,  the 
Qgers,  the  Hibernians,  as  it  were,  of  the 
1  body.  They  have  the  roving  habits  and 
Qg  instincts  of  the  savage.  They  cruise 
continually  through  the  waterways  and 
les  of  the  body,  looking  for  trouble,  and, 
[leir  Hibernian  descendants,  wherever  they 
head  they  hit  it.  They  are  the  incarnation 
e  fighting  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  and  if  it 
not  for  their  retention  of  this  characteristic 
high  a  degree,  many  classes  of  our  fixed 
wo\}\d  not  have  been  able  to  subside  into 
burgher-like  habits." 


SE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

]B  May  Cosmopolitan  begins  with  another 
article  in  the  series  on  *  *  Great  Probleirfe 
^anization,"  a  description  of  the  workings 
I  United  States  postal  service,  by  the  pres- 
ostmaster- General,  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory 
I.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  the  postal 
ishment  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
3SS  concern  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  in- 
jh  as  it  handles  more  pieces,  employs  more 
spends  more  money,  brings  more  revenue, 
aore  agencies,  reaches  more  homes,  involves 
details,  and  touclies  more  interests  than 
bher  human  organization,  public  or  private, 
nmental  or  corporate.  Although  the  postal 
e  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  in- 
)  the  telegraph,  our  postal  business  by  itself 
jses  the  service  of  any  of  those  countries. 


THX   MAGNITUDE    OF   THE   BUSINESS. 

The  Post-Office  Department  directs  73,570 
post-offices,  musters  an  army  of  200,000  em- 
ployees, spends  this  year  $105,000,000,  and 
counts  receipts  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  <  <  It 
handled  last  year  6,214,447,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter,  of  which  2,825,767,000  were  letters,  so 
that  every  minute  confides  12,000  new  messages 
to  its  hands.  It  manufactured  and  delivered 
postage -stamps  to  the  number  of  3,623,821,608 
and  the  value  of  $71,788,333.  It  carried  2,069, - 
742,000  newspapers,  some  of  them  suggesting 
what  Hamlet  said  to  the  ghost,  *  Thou  comest  in 
such  a  questionable  shape. ' 

<  *  The  growth  of  the  postal  business  is  phe- 
nomenal. The  figures  just  given  are  almost  in. 
conceivable,  but  when  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
figures  they  seem  incredible  as  well.  When 
Timothy  Pickering  served  as  Postmaster- General 
in  Washington's  administration,  his  balance-sheet 
of  expenditures  and  receipts  for  a  whole  quarter 
of  a  year  showed  an  aggregate  of  $63,000,  which 
is  the  expenditure  of  every  six  hours  now.  Even 
as  late  as  1880  the  revenues  and  expenses  were 
but  little  over  a  third  of  what  they  are  this  year. 
Within  thobO  eighteen  years  our  population  has 
increased  about  one- half,  while  the  volume  of  the 
postal  business  has  multiplied  threefold." 

THE    GROWTH   OF   THE    RAILWAY    POST-OFFICE. 

<*  The  railway  post-office  is  the  artery  of  the 
whole  system.  It  was  started  in  1864,  and  the 
force  of  employees  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
alone  now  reaches  more  that  8,100.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  covered  by  the  service 
last  year  was  174,777,  and  the  total  mileage  of 
the  postal  cars  was  281,585,612.  The  growth  in 
the  handling  of  matter  has  been  prodigious.  In 
1884  there  were  distributed  in  railway  post-offices 
4,519,661,900  pieces  of  mail ;  in  1890  the  num- 
ber had  grown  to  7,865,434,101  ;  and  in  1898 
to  12,225,706,220.  These  figures  almost  defy 
the  imagination,  but  they  convey  some  idea  of 
the  amazing  extent  of  this  work.  With  this  de- 
velopment the  old  system  of  distributing  officei^ 
was  abandoned.  The  mails  are  now  handled, 
sorted,  pouched,  and  delivered  in  the  postal  car, 
and  all  the  delay  involved  in  sending  to  a  dis- 
tributing-point is  avoided.  For  this  service  the 
most  expert  training  and  talent  are  required. 
The  railway  postal  clerks  must  know  every  post- 
office  in  their  whole  range  of  territory  as  they 
know  the  alphabet ;  their  memory  within  the 
necessary  scope  must  be  without  flaw ;  and  in 
throwing  their  letters  to  the  right  boxes  across 
the  car  they  become  as  expert  as  Herrmann  in 
handling  the  cards  upon  the  stage.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  service  they  are  required  to  pass 
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examinations  which  determine  whether  they  pos- 
sess sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
tribute the  mails  correctly.  They  are  required 
to  memorize  the  entire  scheme  and  to  submit  to 
what  are  known  as  'case  examinations,'  and  un- 
less they  pass  satisfactorily  they  are  rigorously 
excluded.  Wlien  this  method  of  examination 
was  instituted  in  1872  the  distribution  averaged 
one  error  to  every  720  letters.  From  that  time 
onward  the  ratio  of  errors  steadily  declined  until 
in  1884  it  was  found  that  4,152  pieces  were  dis-' 
tributed  correctly  to  every  error  made.  Then, 
unfortunately,  through  cliange  of  administration 
the  personnel  of  the  service  was  materially  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  ratio  of  errors  increased  until 
in  1888  it  was  one  in  every  3,694  and  in  1890 
one  in  every  2,834." 

Stricter  examinations  iiave  now  brought  the 
errors  down  to  one  to  every  10,428  pieces  cor- 
rectly distributed. 

THE    POST  OFFICE    KEEPS    UP    WITH    EXPANSION. 

The  post-office  has  kept  on  with  the  advance 
of  American  authority  and  has  taken  possession 
of  the  mail  system  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  ;  or  rather  it  has  created  a  system 
anew,  as  the  methods  prevailing  under  Spanish 
rule  were  entirely  antiquated  and  crude.  **  A 
party  of  American  experts  has  been  sent  to  each 
of  the  new  possessions  to  take  charge  of  the 
work,  and  although  the  reconstruction  has  only 
just  begun,  a  vast  improvement  has  already  been 
wrought  in  the  mail  service.  Under  the  old 
system  the  charge  for  postage,  while  nominally 
fixed,  was  in  reality  largely  a  matter  of  caprice 
with  the  agents  ;  the  mails  were  irregular  and 
uncertain  ;  there  was  no  coherent,  organized, 
and  unified  system.  Since  the  American  occu- 
pation registered  letters  have  been  found  in  the 
post-office  at  Havana  which  had  lain  there  un- 
touched for  years.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of 
American  administration  was  a  saving  of  $100,000 
a  year  on  a  single  line  of  transportation,  and 
with  rigorous  care  and  the  faithful  application  of 
American  principles  tliere  is  fair  promise  that 
the  postal  service  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  will  be  made  self- 
sustaining.  " 

WHY  THE  BUSINESS  IS  NOT  PROFITABLE. 

*'  Why  is  it  not  self  sustaining  in  the  United 
States  ?  Because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  people,  has  cliosen  to  l>e 
liberal,  in  some  respects  perhaps  foolishly  lil^ral, 
in  carrying  the  written  and  printed  communica- 
tions of  the  people,  rather  than  ask  too  closely 
whether  it  pays  in  a  financial  sense.  If  the 
postal  service  covered  only  thickly  settled  sec- 


tions, as  in  England  or  France  or  German j,  ft 

would  bring  a  splendid  surplus.  But  the  mail  ii 
carried  to  the  remotest  regions  and  over  the 
arduous  passes  of  Alaska,  where  a  two-cent 
stamp  will  take  a  letter  even  though  it  costs  Mij 
cents  or  a  dollar  to  deliver  it.  But  the  great 
source  of  the  deficit  is  in  the^carriage  of  second- 
class  matter,  which  is  mailed  at  one  cent  a  pound, 
while  it  costs  the  Government  eight  cents  a 
pound  to  transport  it.  For  handling  this  clan 
of  mail  last  year  the  United  States  paid  above 
1520,000,000  more  than  it  received.  Wipe  out 
tlie  abuses  that  are  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  service,  and  it  would  pay  a  magnifiooit 
profit." 

THE  «*  THREE  AMERICAS'  RAILWAY/* 

WE-  are  indebted  to  the  BuUetin  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  for  a  convenient 
r6sum6  of  the  reports  of  the  Intercontinental 
Railway  Commission,  giving  in  detail  the  resolti 
of  the  surveys  made  by  different  parties  of 
engineers  in  Central  and  South  America  for  the 
proposed  *'  Three  Americas'  Railway." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  International 
American  Conference  held  at  Washington  in 
1889-90  recommended  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national commission  to  ascertain  the  feasibililj, 
the  cost,  and  the  available  location  for  a  railroad 
connecting  tlie  countries  of  South  and  CenUal 
America  with  Mexico  and  the  United  Statea 
As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  which  im 
approved  by  Secretary  Blaine  and  Preeident 
Harrison,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congrev 
for  the  Intercontinental  Railway  Commiaaion. 
In  this  act  it  was  provided  that  three  commission- 
ers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who*  were  to  act  with 
representatives  of  the  other  American  republioi 
to  devise  plans  for  carrying  out  the  ofajecli 
recommended  by  the  International  American 
Conference.  The  commission  organized  on  De* 
cember  4,  1890,  and  at  once  set  about  the  equip- 
ping of  the  surveying  parties  to  make  the  nao- 
essary  topographical  examination. 

The  American  commissioners,  Messrs.  Caaaatt^ 
Davis,  and  Kerens,  were  practical  railroad  men. 
Eleven  other  countries  were  represented  on  the 
commission.  The  instructions  issued  to  tlie 
different  engineering  parties  directed  thftt  thej 
should  take  notes  of  the  general  topognfihieal 
and  geological  formations  of  the  regions  traTOriod, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  climatic  conditional  the 
character  of  the  agricultural  and  other  iinUtaliiea, 
the  population,  the  materials  available  for  rafl- 
road  construction,  and  everything  else  of  inti^ 
est  in  connection  with  the  proposed  raOvoad,-  Im 
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addition  to  the  transit  and  other  geodetic  in- 
struments, the  parties  were  provided  with 
cameras.  The  report  just  issued  exhibits  the 
surveys  and  field  notes  made  from  Mexico 
through  Central  America  to  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded much  general  information  relating  to 
Bolivia,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

SURVEYS    AND    ESTIMATES. 

The  condensed  report  of  the  commission  fur- 
nishes a  well -digested  synopsis  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  different  parties  sent  out.  The 
engineering  force  was  organized  in  three  corps. 
Corps  No.  1  was  directed  to  make  examinations 
in  Central  America,  Corps  No.  2  was  assigned 
to  Colombia,  and  Corps  No.  3  continued  the  sur- 
vey in  Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  report  gives  the 
proposed  distances  as  follows :  Central  Amer- 
ican division,  from  Ayutla,  Guatemala,  on  the 
Mexican  border,  to  Rio  Golfito,  Colombia,  1,043 
miles  ;  from  Rio  Golfito  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentina, 5,446.76  miles  ;  through  the  United 
States  from  New  York  to  Ijaredo,  Texas,  2,094 
miles  ;  and  from  that  point  through  Mexico  to 
Ayutla,  Guatemala,  1,644.3  miles;  making  a 
total  of  10,228.06  miles,  including  the  lines  al- 
ready in  operation  in  the  different  countries. 
The  extent  of  railroad  to  be  constructed  is  a  little 
over  one-half  the  total,  being  5,456.13  miles. 
An  estimate  is  given  of  the  cost  for  grading, 
masonry,  and  bridges  of  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  must  be  constructed  to  complete  the  con- 
nections, which  amounts  to  $174,290,271.84. 


THE  WORLD'S  SHIP  CANALS. 

IN  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  May  Mr.  E. 
L.  Corthell  writes  on  the  <  <  Physical  and 
Commercial  Aspects  of  the  World's  Ship  Ca- 
nals,*' giving  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Suez, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Corinth,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  the  Manchester  canals. 

The  great  canals  now  under  construction  or 
projected  are : 

1.  The  Bruges  Canal,  now  nearing  completion.  It  is 
to  be  7X  miles  long,  26)^  feet  deep,  and  will  cost,  in- 
cluding port-works  at  He^'st,  on  the  seacoast,  and  at 
Bruges,  $7,800,000. 

1.  Ttie  Brussels  Canal,  to  connect  the  Scheldt  with 
Brussels  and  to  make  a  maritime  port  of  that  city. 
This  canal  will  be  Ifi  miles  long  and  19%  feet  deep,  so 
that  vessels  of  2,000  tons  may  reach  Brussels.  Its  eBti- 
mated  cost  is  $7,000,000. 

8.  The  Berlin  Ship  Canal,  to  convert  Berlin  into  a 
seaport,  with  a  depth  of  25  feet  and  average  cost  of 
$50,000,000. 

4.  The  Baltic-Black  Sea  Canal,  1,000  miles  long,  98 
feet  deep ;  cost  estimated  at  $25,000,000 ;  very  doabtfoL 

5.  The  Massachusetts  Maritime  Canal  (Cape  Cod), 


connecting  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adja- 
cent waters  with  Massachusetts  Bay ;  length,  7%  miles ; 
estimated  cost,  $5,000,000. 

THE    SUEZ    CANAL. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Suez  Canal  are 
given  : 

*'Net  tonnage  in  1870,  436,609;  1880,  3,- 
057,421;  1890,  6,890,094;  1897,  7,899,373. 
Receipts  in  francs,  respectively,  4,345,755.42, 
36,492,620.25,  65,427,239.22,  70,918,410.43. 
The  general  increase  by  periods  is  :  1870-80,  a 
progression  of  1  to  6 ;  1870-90,  1  to  14| ; 
1870-97,  1  to  16}.  Number  of  passengers: 
1870,26,758;  1880,101,551;  1890,161,253; 
1897,  191,215.  The  military  and  naval  con- 
ditions of  the  world  largely  modify  this  passen- 
ger movement.  Passenger  receipts,  in  francs  : 
1870,  263,552;  1880,  1,015,517;  1890,  1,- 
613,538;  1897,  1,912,150.  The  rates  are,  per 
ton  of  vessel,  9  francs  ;  per  passenger,  1 0  francs. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1897  were 
75,607,929.40  francs  ;  the  total  number  of  ships 
passing  through,  2,986.  The  total  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest,  etc.,  were  24,082,204.24  francs. 

**The  capital  of  the  company  is  200,000,000 
francs,  divided  into  400,000  shares  of  500  francs 
each.  The  annual  interest  on  these  shares  is  5 
per  cent.  The  dividends  per  share,  after  pay- 
ing all  interests  and  setting  aside  the  required 
amounts  for  a  sinking  fund,  amounted  to  97.62 
francs  in  1897.  From  the  receipts  of  the  first 
half  of  1898  the  dividend  for  that  year  will  be 
100  francs,  or  20  per  cent." 

AN    ISTHMIAN    WATER    ROUTE. 

The  Panama  and  Nicaragua  interoceanic  canals 
are  still  in  an  uncertain  status  as  to  plans  and  cost. 

Mr.  Corthell's  paper  shows  that  * '  nearly  all 
the  existing  canals  met  with  opposition  in  their 
inception  and  with  meager  financial  returns  when 
first  operated,  yet  who  can  doubt  that  they  have 
been  for  the  general  good  of  nations  and  com- 
merce ?  It  is  with  great  engineering  works  -as 
wit.1  great  political  events — the  very  nearness 
prevents  a  true  estimate  of  importance,  and  it 
is  only  when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  that  the 
real  value  of  any  great  project  can  be  correctly 
determined. 

« <  Thus  it  was  with  the  early  history  of  internal 
waterways,  with  railroads,  and  with  nearly  all 
the  ship  canals  which  have  yet  been  constructed  ; 
and  so  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  with  any 
isthmian  canal,  whatever  route  may  be  selected. 
It  is  only  when  considered  in  the  broad  light  of 
its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  that  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  waterway 
through  the  American  isthmus  can  be  grasped.'' 
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THE  PEON  SYSTEM  IN  MEXICO. 

PRINCE  ITUHHIDP:,  in  tlie  Xorth  American 
Rv.view  for  April,  declares  tliat  tlie  Mexican 
peon  system,  so  often  condemned  as  a  form  of 
slavery,  is  really  the  only  arrangement  in  force 
on  tliis  continent  that  regulates  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  lahor  to  the  satisfaction  of 
borli.  The  details  of  the  system  are  not  the 
same  throughout  M(?xico  ;  what  Prince  Iturbide 
says  concerning  it  applies  to  the  middle  belt  of 
Mexican  states. 

PKRPKTUAL    VASSALAOK. 

As  described  in  this  article  peonage  is  a  kind 
of  liondage  for  debt  which  l)ecomes  virtually 
jMM'])etual.  With  rare  exceptions  the  peon  is  of 
Iniiian  or  mixe<l  blood,  lie  is  bound  by  debt 
to  the  Jiacicmhi^  or  plantation,  on  which  he  works, 
but  he  may  rise  by  a  scale  of  promotion  to  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  forms  of  employment 
on  the  ])la(:<'.  The  indebtedness  is  contracted 
either  (Hrectly  or  by  voluntary  inheritance. 

"In  the  former  case,  a  peon  seeking  employ- 
ment j)r(^sents  Iiimself  to  the  administrator  (by 
which  title  the  manager  of  a  hacienda  is  known) 
and  ju^ks  for  an  viKjanche — that  is,  a  retainer,  the 
amount  of  which,  as  a  rule,  varies  between  ten 
and  thirty  dollars.  If  the  applicant  be  ac- 
ceptable the  retainer  is  paid,  and  tlie  peon  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment.  If 
Jie  hapi>ens  to  1x3  indebted  to  another  hacienda 
and,  for  his  own  reasons,  is  changing  employers, 
his  debt  being  a  recommendation,  larger  amounts 
tlian  those  named  will  be  advanced  to  buy  the 
debt  and  allow  the  peon  a  cash  margin.  His 
contiact  obliges  Jiim  to  work  for  the  hacienda 
until  his  d(d)t  is  canceled.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  pn»rogatives  are  such  as  no  other  laborer  in 
the  worhi  enjoys.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  tacitly 

.  umlerslood  that  while  the  peon  remains  in  the 
<Mnpl()y  of  the  hacienda  liis  debt  will  not  be  can- 
celed, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  in- 
creased, until,  if  ever,  his  children  are  ])leased  to 
assume  it  or  death  or  old  age  wipes  it  out.  The 
dtjbt  nuiy  not  be  sold  without  his  consent  except 
to  a  n(iw  owner  of  the  hacienda.  The  peon  is 
free,  howevcM*,  to  change  creditors  at  will.  Only 
a  part  of  his  earned  wages  may  be  applied  eacli 
wec^k  to  his  debt.    Each  week  he  receives  rations, 

^  Buflicient  for  his  maintenance  and  for  that  of  his 
family.  Kacli  year  he  and  his  family  receive  an 
ample  supply  of  clothing.  Medical  services  are 
furnished  them  free  of  (expense,  and  the  sums  of 
inoney  that  they  may  require  for  baptisms,  con- 
firmations, marriages,  or  burials  are  advanced  to 
them  n^gardless  of  the  l)alance  that  the  peon's 
account  may  show  against  him.  Haciendas^  such 
as  are  described  in  this  paper,  have  schools  to 


which  the  peon  may — and  often  must*— send  his 
children.  He  is  furnished  space,  of  course,  and 
material  for  the  construction  of  his  hut,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  a  fair  measure  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  benefit,  with  the 
hacienda'' s  stock,  implements,  and  seed.  Finally, 
there  are  two  days  in  the  year  on  each  of  which 
the  peon  receives  extra  wages  amounting  to  sev- 
eral dollars.  And  when,  through  age  or  acci- 
dent, the  peon  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  he  be- 
conujs  a  charge  of  the  hacienda.^^ 

Prince  iturbide  mentions  one  establishment 
whi(*.h  in  1887  had  1,600  inhabitants  (men, 
woiiKJii,  and  children)  whose  aggregate  indebted- 
ness to  the  owner  amounted  to  more  than 
$2(),000,  of  which  one  peon  alone  owed  $1,500. 
Several  of  the  peons,  however,  were  free  of  debt, 
and  a  few  of  them  were  even  the  ha^ienda^s  end' 
itors.  The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  women, 
\vho  are  v(»ry  industrious,  are  entered  on  the 
accounts  of  the  men  of  their  families.  Some- 
times, at  the  end  of  a  day,  a  peon  is  credited 
with  several  days'  extra  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  women  of  liis  family. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Prince  Iturbide  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
the  system,  contnisting  it  with  the  labor  systems 
of  other  lands  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  he  says : 

''Th(;re,  then,  is  a  numerous  class  of  human 
beings  who  are  born  not  only  in  poverty,  but  in 
debt,  and  heirs  by  natural  law  to  all  the  misetj 
of  the  proletariat — to  which  they  would  be  a 
prey  if  the  peon  system  were  not  there  to  solve 
their  probh^n  of  life.  As  it  is,  from  his  cndle 
to  his  grav(i  the  peon  will  never  lack  food,  nd- 
ment,  or  shelter.  His  wife  and  his  children  will 
nev(^r  know  the  pinch  of  hunger.  If  he  has  the 
ca])a(!ity  to  rise  above  his  class,  the  hacienda  will 
afford  him  the  o])portunity  to  do  so.  If  he  goes 
through  life  an  insolvent  debtor,  still  at  the  Aa- 
cienda  he  will  have  an  open  credit,  and  not  only 
his  needs,  but,  in  a  measure,  his  limited  appetite 
for  the  superfluous  will  be  satisfied.  In  a  word, 
he  will  he  above  the  proletariat,  and  that  through 
no  charity  of  his  employer  ;  for  all  that  ia  done 
in  his  interest  is  his  due. 

*  *  The  peon  system  affords  the  farmer  propor- 
tionate advantages.  It  is  less  expensive  than 
others — so  much  so  that  in  many  instances  peon 
labor  competes  successfully  with  machinery. 
The  prerogatives  and  perquisites  that  it  secures 
to  the  field  liands  could  not  be  replaced  by  in- 
creased wages  of  reasonable  amounts ;  hence  the 
owner  secures  greater  satisfaction  among  his  la- 
borers by  this  system  than  he  would  by  others 
that  demand   larger    pecuniary    disbaxwmeate. 
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Then  the  laborer  becomes  identified  with  the 
hacienda.  It  is  his  home,  and  he  takes  a  natural 
interest  in  its  welfare  ;  while  his  relations  with 
the  owner  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  antago- 
nism that  so  often  redounds  to  the  detriment  of 
both  employer  and  employee. 

*  *  This  solution  of  the  labor  question  is  due  to 
the  clergy  of  the  early  Mexican  Church,  who 
perhaps  did  not  conceive  the  peon  system  as 
such,  but  whose  humanitarian  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Aztec  race  constituted  one  of  tlie  forces 
of  which  the  system  in  question  is  a  resultant. 
It  perhaps  presents  imperfections,  but  improve- 
ment may  be  sought  in  keeping  with  its  princi- 
ples ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  general  formula  that 
has  stood  long  and  varied  tests,  with  the  result 
that  Mexican  haciendas  collect  an  indigent  popu- 
lation into  communities  that  know  no  want,  while 
they  furnish  the  most  remunerative  safe  invest- 
ment to  be  found  in  this  hemisphere." 


HOW  MARQUIS  ITO  FIRST  WENT  TO  EUROPE. 

MR.  JOHN  FOSTER  FRAZER  relates  in 
the  April  Windsor  a  talk  he  had  at  Tokio 
with  the  Marquis  Ito,  whom  he  describes  as  *  *  the 
Father  of  Japan."  With  the  Marquis  was  Count 
Inouye,  his  right-hand  man.  They  told  Mr. 
Frazer  that  while  still  boys  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  Japan  must  be  westernized.  It 
says  much  for  the  tenacity  of  this  conviction  that 
it  survived  their  first  actual  experience  of  West- 
ern life.     The  Marquis  said : 

*  *  *  Well,  our  chief  decided  that  Inouye  and 
myself  should  go  to  England  to  learn  navigation, 
so  that  on  our  return  our  knowledge  would  bo 
useful  in  ousting  the  foreigners  from  Japan.  We 
two  young  fellows  accordingly  went  to  Nagasaki 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  passage  to  England. 
The  only  word  of  English  we  knew  was  *  *  navi- 
gation." We  went  into  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, and  when  the  man  in  charge  asked  what 
we  wanted,  all  we  could  say  was  *' navigation. " 
Everything  seemed  all  right,  and  away  on  board 
the  vessel  we  went.  But  what  was  our  surprise 
on  finding  that  instead  of  being  passengers  we 
had  been  shipped  as  common  sailors.  All  through 
the  voyage  we  had  to  scrub  the  decks  and  work 
just  the  same  as  the  others.  The  English  sailors 
found  out  we  had  money  and  it  was  soon  gam- 
bled away  from  us.  Not  all,  for  we  kept  two 
dollars  carefully  stowed  away  in  an  old  stocking 
for  emergencies.  Well,  at  last  we  got  to  Lon- 
don, but  nobody  was  there  to  meet  us.  The  ship 
was  tied  up,  everybody  cleared  off,  and  we  were 
left  alone.  We  got  very  hungry,  but  as  we 
knew  no  English  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  if 
we  went  on  shore.      However,  hunger  made  us 


decide  that  one  of  us  must  go  and  buy  some- 
thing somehow,  so  we  tossed  up  who  it  should 
be.     The  lot  fell  on  Inouye. ' 

*'  *Yes,'  said  Count  Inouye;  'I  was  never 
more  frightened  in  my  life  than  on  that  wet  night 
when  I  set  foot  in  London  and  -  started  off  with 
one  of  the  dollars  in  my  hand  to  buy  food.  I 
had  to  be  very  careful  so  as  to  know  my  way 
back.  I  found  a  baker's  shop,  so  in  I  went  and 
pointed  to  a  loaf  of  bread.  Of  course  I  could 
not  speak,  but  I  held  out  the  dollar  to  sliow  my 
willingness  to  pay,  and  do  you  know,  that  Eng- 
lishman kept  the  dollar  and  gave  me- no  change. 
Anyway,  I  got  back  to  Ito  all  right,  and  we  ate 
that  bread  like  wolves.  Next  day  some  of  our 
friends  came  to  look  for  us  and  away  we  wont. 
We  were  in  London  about  a  year.' 

' »  <  And  did  you  learn  much  navigation  in  that 
time  ? '  1  asked. 

*<  *  No,'  said  Count  Inouye,  *  not  very  much  ; 
but  we  kept  our  eyes  open,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  all  nonsense  for  Japan  to 
keep  foreigners  at  arm's  length.'  " 


THE  MALAY  LANGUAGE. 

]'  N  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April 
?     Prof.  R.  Clyde  Ford  says  of  the  Malay  lan- 
guage : 

**The  Malays  are  not  barbarians,  and  their 
language  by  its  grace  and  adaptability  has  shown 
its  right  to  be.  To-day  it  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  more  than  forty  millions  of  people  and  the 
lingua  franca  of  Chinamen,  Hindoos,  Europeans, 
and  natives.  It  is  spoken  from  Madagascar  to 
the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Philippines  to  Australia.  With  it  one  can  barter 
in  Celebes  and  sell  in  Java  ;  converse  with  a  sul- 
tan in  Sumatra  or  a  Spaniard  in  Manila.  More- 
over, it  is  soft  and  melodious,  rich  in  expression, 
poetical  in  idiom,  and  simple  in  structure — a 
language  almost  without  grammar  and  yet  of 
immense  vocabulary,  with  subtle  distinctions  and 
fine  gradations  of  thought  and  meaning  ;  a  lan- 
guage that  sounds  in  one's  ears  long  after  Tanak 
Malay u  and  the  coral  islands  and  the  jungle 
strand  have  sunk  into  hazy  recollection,  just  as 
they  once  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  one's  de- 
parting ship. 

ARABIC    AND    SANSKRIT   INFLUENCES. 

< « Malay  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character, 
which  was  adopted  with  Mohammedanism,  prob- 
ably in  the  thirteenth  century.  Anciently  the 
Malays  used  a  writing  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
yet  clearly  settled  what  it  was.  There  are  now 
thirty-four  characters  employed,  each  varying 
in  form,  according  as  it  is  isolated,  final,  medial. 
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THE  PEON  SYSTEM  IN  MEXICO. 

PRINCE  ITUKBIDE,  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  Ai)ril,  declares  tliat  the  Mexican 
peon  system,  so  often  conilenined  as  a  form  of 
slavery,  is  rcfilly  tlie  only  arrangement  in  force 
on  this  continent  that  regulates  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  to  the  satisfaction  of 
botli.  The  details  of  the  system  are  not  the 
same  throughout  Mexico  ;  what  Prince  Iturbide 
says  conc(^rning  it  applies  to  the  middle  belt  of 
Mexican  states. 

PERPETUAL    VASSALAGE. 

As  described  in  this  article  peonage  is  a  kind 
of  bondage  for  debt  which  becomes  virtually 
perpetual.  With  rare  exceptions  the  peon  is  of 
huiiiin  or  mixed  blood.  He  is  bound  by  debt 
to  tlie  hacien(bt,  or  plantation,  on  which  he  works, 
but  he  may  rise  by  a  scale  of  promotion  to  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  forms  of  employment 
on  the  places  The  indebtedness  is  contracted 
either  directly  or  by  voluntary  inheritance. 

'*  In  the  former  case,  a  peon  seeking  employ- 
ment presents  himself  to  the  administrator  (by 
wliich  title  the  manager  of  a  hacienda  is  known) 
and  asks  for  an  enganche — that  is,  a  retainer,  the 
amount  of  which,  as  a  rule,  varies  between  ten 
and  thirty  dollars.  If  the  applicant  be  ac- 
ceptable the  retainer  is  paid,  and  the  peon  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment.  If 
jie  happens  to  be  indebted  to  another  hacienda 
and,  for  his  own  reasons,  is  changing  employers, 
his  debt  being  a  recommendation,  larger  amounts 
than  those  named  will  be  advanced  to  buy  the 
debt  and  allow  the  peon  a  cash  margin.  His 
contiact  obliges  him  to  work  for  the  hacienda 
until  his  debt  is  canceled.  On  the  other  hand, 
liis  prerogatives  are  such  as  no  other  laborer  in 
the  world  enjoys.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  tacitly 
understood  that  while  the  peon  remains  in  the 
employ  of  the  hacienda  his  debt  will  not  be  can- 
celed, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  in- 
creased, until,  if  ever,  his  children  are  pleased  to 
assume  it  or  death  or  old  age  wipes  it  out.  The 
debt  may  not  be  sold  without  his  consent  except 
to  a  new  owner  of  the  hacienda.  The  peon  is 
free,  however,  to  change  creditors  at  will.  Only 
a  part  of  his  earned  wages  may  be  applied  each 
week  to  his  debt.  Each  week  he  receives  rations, 
fiuflicient  for  his  maintenance  and  for  that  of  his 
family.  Each  year  ho  and  his  family  receive  an 
ample  supply  of  clothing.  Medical  services  are 
furnished  them  free  of  expense,  and  the  sums  of 
inonoy  that  they  may  require  for  baptisms,  con- 
firmations, marriages,  or  burials  are  advanced  to 
them  regardless  of  the  balance  that  the  peon's 
account  may  show  against  him.  Haciendas,  such 
as  are  described  in  this  paper,  have  schools  to 


which  the  peon  may — and  often  m 
children.  He  is  furnished  space,  c 
material  for  the  construction  of  h: 
entitled  to  the  use  of  a  fair  measu 
which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  bei 
hacienda's  stock,  implements,  and  8 
there  are  two  days  in  the  year  on 
the  peon  receives  extra  wages  amoi 
oral  dollars.  And  when,  through 
dent,  the  peon  is  no  longer  able  to 
comes  a  charge  of  the  hacienda," 

Prince  Iturbide  mentions  one 
which  in  1887  had  1,600  inhal 
women,  and  children)  whose  aggre^ 
ness  to  the  owner  amounted  t 
^20,000,  of  which  one  peon  alone  ( 
Several  of  the  peons,  however,  wen 
and  a  few  of  them  were  even  the  he 
itors.  The  earnings  and  expenses  < 
who  are  very  industrious,  are  en 
accounts  of  the  men  of  their  fam 
times,  at  the  end  of  a  day,  a  peo 
with  several  days'  extra  work  that  ] 
by  the  women  of  his  family. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTl 

Prince  Iturbide  is  enthusiastic  ir 
the  system,  contrasting  it  with  the 
of  other  lands  to  the  disparagement 
Of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  he 

"There,  then,  is  a  numerous  ell 
beings  who  are  born  not  only  in  pc 
debt,  and  heirs  by  natural  law  to  I 
of  the  proletariat — to  which  they 
prey  if  the  peon  system  were  not  1 
their  probhiin  of  life.  As  it  is,  fp 
to  his  grave  the  peon  will  never  1 
ment,  or  shelter.  His  wife  and  hie 
never  know  the  pinch  of  hunger, 
capacity  to  rise  above  his  class,  the 
afford  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
through  life  an  insolvent  debtor,  s 
cienda  ho  will  have  an  open  credit, 
liis  needs,  but,  in  a  measure,  his  lii 
for  the  superfluous  will  be  satisfied 
he  will  bo  above  the  proletariat,  and 
no  charity  of  his  employer ;  for  al 
in  his  interest  is  his  due. 

*  *  T'he  peon  system  affords  the  fi 
tionatc  advantages.  It  is  less  es 
others — so  much  so  that  in  many  i 
labor  competes  successfully  wit! 
The  prerogatives  and  perquisites  t 
to  the  field  hands  could  not  be  re 
creased  wages  of  reasonable  amoun 
owner  secures  greater  satisfaction 
borers  by  this  system  than  he  wo 
that  demand  larger    pecuniary    d 
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AMERICAN  NURSERY  UTERATURE. 

r  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  Mr. 

Charles  Welsh  writes  on  **  The  Early  His- 

of  Children's  Books  in  New  England," 
ging  out  many  interesting  facts  relating  to 
early  nursery  literature  that  found  favor  in 
country,  especially  the  series  of  books  pub- 
id  in  England  by  John  Newbery  and  re- 
ted  in  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  and  others. 
says : 

The  contents  of  many  of  the  books,  in  spite 
he  advertisements  declaring  them  always  to 
lighly  moral  in  tone,  were  sometimes  more 
and  outspoken  than  we  should  tolerate  nowa- 
\ ;  and  tlie  style  was  frequently  dull,  heavy, 
ctic,  prosy,  and  stilted,  partaking  of  the 
acter  of  the  *age  of  prose  and  reason'  in 
;h  they  were  produced.  There  was  still  to 
>und  in  some  of  them  a  perverse,  barbarous, 
trivial  element,  and  sometimes  what  we  now 
Id  call  immoral,  cruel,  and  foolish  ideas  per- 
td  them.  But  on  the  whole  they  struck  an 
•ely  new  note,  opened  out  a  fresh  field,  and 
ared  the  way  for  the  better  things  which 
t  followed — those  charming  and  uplifting 
ucts  of  the  imagination  which,  as  President 
:  says,  teach  that  the  supremo  attainment  of 
individual  is  vigor  and  loveliness  of  char- 
•,  and  implant  and  encourage  industry,  per- 
rance,  and  veracity  in  word  and  act.  New- 
's  books,  however,  generally  tended  to  en- 
age  whatsoever  things  were  pure  and  lovely 
of  good  report  according  to  the  lights  of  the 

in  which  they  were  written.  While  many 
lem  have  long  since  been  deservedly  forgot- 
ind  some  have  absolutely  disappeared  from 
ace  of  the  earth,  others  have  lived  on  until 
)resent  day,  and  the  old-time  nursery  rhymes 
jingles,  wonder  tales  and  fairy  stories,  some 

hich  were  first  printed  in  accessible  form  in 
bery's  little  volumes,  are  among  the  most 
ous  of  our  nursery  classics  of  to-day." 

MOTHER  GOOSE  "  NOT  A  NATIVE    OF    BOSTON. 

r.  Welsh  disposes  of  a  popular  error  regard- 
he  identity  of  the  famous  *'  Mother  Goose." 
One  of  Newbery's  little  books,  entitled 
tiher  Goose's  Melody,'  for  which  he  evidently 
ted  the  <  Mother  Goose  '  fi'oni  the  title  given 
e  collection  of  Perrault's  fairy  tales,  which 
by  this  time  beeun  to  be  popular  in  Eng- 
through  a  translation  published  some  thirty 
\  before,  calls  for  a  few  words  here,  because 
id  it  has  grown  up  a  legend  ascribing  the 
)rship  to  a  Boston  lady,  Elizabeth  Goose, 
lother-in-law  of  Thomas  Fleet,  the  Boston 
er.  This  myth  is  entirely  dispelled,  first  by 
:act  that  most  of  the  well-known    rhymes 


and  jingles  in  the  collection  are  now  known  to 
have  originated  long  before  this  estimable  lady 
came  upon  this  earthly  scene,  and  next  by  the 
connection  which  has  been  clearly  established 
in  his  book  on  <  The  Original  Mother  Goose 
Melodies,'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitmore,  the  city 
registrar  of  Boston,  between  the  Boston  printed 
*  Mother  Goose  *  and  the  Newbery  editions  which 
preceded  it." 

AMERICAN  CHILD- LORE. 

Mr.  Welsh  is  interested  in  the  collection  of 
nursery  stories,  rhymes,  and  jingles  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing how  far  we  have  gone  in  the  direction  of 
evolving  a  national  nursery  literature  of  our  own. 
Correspondents  all  over  the  country  are  helping 
in  this  work,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  subject  to  take  the  trouble 
to  write  down  any  of  the  specimens  with  which 
they  may  be  familiar  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Welsh 
at  67^  Wyman  Street,  Boston,  they  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  assisting  in 
a  commendable  enterprise. 


THE  PAULIST  FATHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

IN  the  April  Arena  Ruth  Everett  contributes 
some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  reli- 
gious order  which  stands  charged  with  attempting 
to  **  Americanize  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  order  was  founded  in  1858  by  Father 
Hecker,  who  outlined  its  principles  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  ; 

So  far  as  is  compatible  with  faith  and  piety,  I  am  for 
accepting  the  American  civilization,  with  its  usages 
and  customs.  Leaving  aside  other  reasons,  it  is  the 
only  way  by  which  Catholicity  can  become  the  religion 
of  our  people.  The  character  and  spirit  of  our  people 
must  find  themselves  at  home  in  our  Church  in  the  way 
those  of  other  nations  have  done ;  and  it  is  on  this  basis 
alone  that  the  Catholic  religion  can  make  progress  in 
our  country. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  pref- 
erable to  Catholics  above  other  forms.  It  is  more 
favorable  than  others  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
which  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  development 
of  the  religious  life  in  man.  The  Government  leaves 
men  a  larger  margin  for  liberty  of  action,  and  hence 
for  cooperation  with  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than 
any  other  government  under  the  sun.  With  these 
popular  institutions  men  enjoy  greater  liberty  in  work- 
ing out  their  true  destiny.  The  Catholic  Church  will 
therefore  flourish  all  the  more  in  this  republican  coun- 
try in  proportion  as  her  representatives  keep,  in  their 
civil  life,  to  the  lines  of  their  republicanism. 

As  the  writer  of  the  Arena  article  puts  it, 
"the  Paulist  Fathers  are  American  by  three 
titles.  First,  it  is  the  only  religious  institute  of 
clerics  in  the  United  States  that  is  of  American 
origin,  the  only  order  founded  in  this  country. 
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Second,  all  its  first  members  were  natives.  Third, 
its  primary  vocation  is  apostolic  labor  for  tlie 
conversion  of  non-Catholics  in  this  republic." 

THE    AMERICANIZING    OP    THE    CAXnOLIC    CHURCH. 

<<The  so-called  ^Americanizing'  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States,  which  the  con- 
servative C/atholics  of  Europe  profess  to  believe 
^  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  menace  the 
Churcli,'  did  not  consist  in  any  attempt  by  the 
Paulist  Fathers  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  any  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
Paulist  priest  takes  no  vow,  but  tlie  founders  of 
the  order  did  not  dream  that  they  were  thus 
casting  away  a  single  incentive  to  virtue.  On 
the  contrary,  the  aspirations  of  the  l^aulist  are, 
first,  personal  perfection,  which  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  all  religious  communities,  and,  second, 
zeal  for  souls,  to  labor  for  the  convcjrsion  of  the 
country  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  apostolic  work. 
In  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  the  Paulist  Father 
considers  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  on  the 
judgment  day  for  the  soul  of  every  person  in  his 
parish." 

'<  MISSION  "    METHODS. 

•The  distinctiv(;  work  of  the  grder  consists  in 
the  conducting  of  '<  missions"  to  non- Catholics. 
Every  legitimate  means  is  employed  to  secure 
an  audience.  The  meetings  are  advertised,  and 
sometimes  street- preaching  is  resorted  to. 

One  peculiarity  in  this  mission  work  of  the 
order  is  the  selection  of  meeting-places.  Re- 
ferring to  the  practice  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  of  apostolic  preaching  in  heathen 
temples,  the  Arena  writer  says  : 

» <  Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  the 
Paulist  Fathers  make  use  of  the  village  school- 
house  and  the  town  hall,  even  in  preference  to  a 
(yatholic  church.  They  are  particularly  anxious 
to  reach  non- Catholics,  and  the  latter  naturally 
feel  more  at  home  in  the  school- house  or  town 
hall  than  in  a  strange  church.  In  these  serv- 
ices congregational  singing  is  also  encouraged, 
and  such  familiar  songs  as  '  Rock  of  Ages'  and 
*  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul '  are  sung. 

**  From  the  Ixjginning  the  Paulist  Fathers  ear- 
nestly took  u])  this  work  of  preaching.  When  only 
three  could  be  spanul,  these  throe  priests  travelled 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  and  from 
1858  to  18G5,  when  the  death  of  one  of  them  tem- 
porarily suspended  their  work,  they  had  preached 
in  eighty-one  missions,  delivered  uncounted  lec- 
tures and  special  sermons,  and  received  into  the 
Church  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  converts. 
From  1870  to  the  present  time  they  have  given 
nearly  one  thousand  missions  ;  they  have  carried 
on  unrelenting  warfare  against  the  drink  habit 
and  the  custom  of  treating  in  saloons." 


MARION  CRAWFORD'S  IMPRESSI0M8  OF  THE 

POPE. 

MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD  contributeito 
the  Easter  Outlook  (New  York)  his  im- 
pressions of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  paper  is  that  in  which  the 
I'ope's  physical  and  mental  characteriBlicB  are 
set  forth  : 

<an  the  year  1878  Pius  IX.  and  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  died  within  almost  exactly  a  month 
of  each  other,  and  Joachim  Vincent  Peed 
elected  to  the  pontificate.  Cardinal  Peed 
at  that  time  exactly  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
having  been  installed  on  the  day  succeeding  his 
birthday.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  old  rnin, 
and  notwithstanding  a  popular  prophecy  eca- 
cerning  the  reigns  of  the  popes  which  predicted 
that  he  was  to  live  at  least  twenty  years  after 
his  election,  it  was  not  generally  expected  that 
he  would  have  a  long  reign.  People  forgot  the 
remarkable  physical  strength  which  bad  been  hit 
as  a  young  man,  and  which  was  as  much  doe  to 
the  vigorous  stock  from  which  he  sprang  as  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  and  bred  in  the  healthy 
air  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  and  had  been 
both  a  sportsman  and  an  athlete.  Before  hewai 
seventy  he  was  already  unusuaDy  thin  and  trans- 
parently pale,  but  he  was  still  perfectly  erect 
He  had,  I  believe,  never  suffered  any  aerioQi 
illness.  He  was  still  so  active  that  younger  mea 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him  when  he 
walked,  while  he  himself  needed  so  little  rest 
that  he  frequently  ate  his  meals  standing,  bj 
mouth fuls,  rather  than  wholly  interrupt  the 
writing  he  was  doing  at  another  table  ;  and  he 
rarely  if  ever  slept  more  thari  five  hours  durug 
tlie  night.  He  would  have  been  classed  by  an- 
cient physicians  under  the  Saturnine  variety  ot 
man,  for  he  possesses  the  very  strong  oaseoui 
structure,  the  solid  nervous  organization,  and 
the  lean  muscular  development  of  melanchobe 
temi)eraments. 

*  *  He  has  the  excessively  bright  eyes  which 
generally  denote  one  of  three  sorts  of  talents- 
military,  financial,  or  literary.  Possibly  he  poa* 
sesses  something  of  all  three,  but  his  supeirioritf 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  financier  cannot  be 
questioned.  His  speech  is  unhesitating  rather 
tlian  fluent,  impressive  rather  than  persuasive^ 
and  his  manner  is  at  once  authoritative  and  vetj 
formal.  lie  neither  invites  confidence  nor  gives 
it  easily  ;  and  yet  nothing  in  his  conversatiim 
sugg(ists  the  idea  of  a  diplomatic  choice  of  truths, 
for  if  he  consents  to  speak  on  any  subject  at  all, 
he  treats  it  with  the  frankness  of  one  willing  that 
all  should  know  his  opinions,  but  also  with  the 
dignity  of  one  who  claims  that  all  shall  zespect 
them,  whether  agreeing  with  him  or  not." 
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GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  ENGLISH  RITUAUSM. 

PROF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  contributes  to 
Self  Culture  for  April  an  article  on  the 
present  ritualistic  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Reviewing  the  historical  antecedents 
of  modem  ritualism,  Professor  Smith  concludes 
that  in  this  age  of  science  and  criticism  the 
movement  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  startling 
reaction. 

THK   OXFORD    MOVEMENT TRACTARIANISM. 

**  Five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Wycliffe 
and  his  disciples  totally  rejected  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  whole  circle  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  which  transubstantiation  is  the  center. 
Ritualism  has  come  in  two  movements,  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  though  the  second 
sprang  out  of  the  first.  The  first  was  the  Ox- 
ford movement,  otherwise  called  tj  actarianism, 
from  its  series  of  manifestoes,  the  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times,*  Puseyism,  from  its  official,  and  New- 
manism,  from  its  real,  chief. 

**The  writer  was  a  student  at  Oxford  at  the 
time,  and  remembers  how  the  medisBval  Church, 
idealized  by  Newman,  took  hold  of  the  fancies 
of  young  men  who  had  before  known  nothing 
but  the  chilly  decorum  of  the  Anglican  service 
and  the  preaching  of  the  *  high  and  dry '  pulpits. 
The  Tractarians  were  gradually  drawn  on,  by 
the  thorough- going  members  of  the  party,  to 
*  embrace  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine,* 
and  the  natural  result  followed." 

RITUALISM    PROPER. 

^*The  second  movement,  which  commenced 
after  an  interval  of  partial  collapse  following 
upon  Newman's  secession,  is  ritualism  properly 
so  called.  It  has  its  source,  not  in  the  desire  of 
a  basis  for  the  Church  independent  of  the  state 
or  in  any  special  theory  or  creed,  ecclesiastical  or 
theological,  so  much  as  in  an  emotional  craving 
for  sensuous  worship,  church  ordinances,  and 
priestly  ministrations.  It  is  traceable  in  some 
measure  to  the  decay  of  intellectual  belief,  which 


leaves  a  void  in  the  religious  nature  to  be  filled 
by  8dsthetic  emotion.  Social  fashion  also  plays 
Its  part,  so  far  as  the  wealthy  classes  are  con- 
cerned ;  ritualism  is  the  thing  farthest  removed 
from  the  vulgarity  of  dissent.  The  present  as- 
cendency of  the  party  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  progress  of  rationalism,  which  has  deprived 
the  more  masculine  minds  of  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church,  thereby  leaving  her  to  the 
more  emotional  and  SBsthetic." 

THE    POINTS  NOW  AT  ISSUE. 

Regarding  the  various  ceremonials  of  which 
complaint  is  made  by  the  Protestant  element  in 
the  English  Church,  Professor  Smith  says: 

**  The  ritualist  clergy  have  introduced  the  mass 
with  all  its  paraphernalia,  with  the  elevation  and 
adoration  of  the  Host  and  the  reservation  of  the 
elements.  They  have  introduced  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  which  the  mass  is  the  corner-stone,  in- 
cluding the  obligatory  confessional.  They  have 
sued  to  Rome  for  recognition,  but  received  in 
reply  the  usual  intimation,  courteously  'and  lov- 
ingly conveyed,  that  if  they  will  admit  themselves 
to  be  heretics  and  their  orders  to  be  a  fiction, 
they  can  be  received  into  the  true  Church  through 
the  gate  of  penance." 

THE    GONFESSIONAI.. 

<<  The  rock  on  which  ritualism  was  pretty  sure 
to  split  was  the  confessional.  .In  the  exercise  of 
this  most  perilous  function  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  safeguarded  by  his  celibacy.  He  is, 
moreover,  limited  and  guided  by  the  strictest 
and  most  authoritative  regulations.  To  the  rit- 
ualist confessional  these  securities  are  wanting, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  alien  and  repulsive  to 
British  sentiment  than  the  interference  of  the 
spiritual  director  in  the  home.  The  upshot  is 
an  explosion  of  the  old  Protestant,  or,  at  least, 
anti-sacerdotal,  feeling,  for  which,  in  this  age  of 
religious  indifference,  we  were  hardly  prepared. 
A  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment IS  apparently  at  hand." 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

THE  May  Century  ojMiiis  with  a  desdriptive  sketch 
by  R.  D.  MacKeuzieof  "The  Sohir  KclipHC  at 
BeimreH,"  an  exceedingly  iM)etic  siwicimen  of  the  travel 
sketch,  with  pictures  by  the  author.  Mr.  Ctistaigne^s 
magnificent  illustrations  to  Professor  Wheeler's  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  add  very  etTectively  to  the  interest 
and  liveliness  of  that  serial.  The  full-jiage  picture  of 
"The  Siege  of  Gaza"  especially  is  a  remarkably  strong 
example  of  magazine  illustration. 

The  greaU'r  part  of  the  Century  for  this  month  is 
taken  up  with  a  continuation  of  the  war  series,  this 
time  "The  Story  of  the  Captains," Iwiug  personal  nar- 
ratives of  the  naval  engagement  on  July  3,  by  Captain 
p]vans,  of  the  lowu.  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Indiana^ 
T-iieutenant  Wainwright,  of  the  (iloucester,  Captain 
Philip,  of  the  Texas,  Captain  C(M)k,  of  the  Brooklyn, 
Captain  (/hadwi(;k,  of  the  New  York,  and  others.  Tlie 
one  picture  that  we  have  seen  which  does  Rc^ar  Admiral 
Sampson  justice  is  the  reproduction  of  the  magnificent 
photograifli  by  Hollinger  &  Co.  in  this  series.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  illustraticms  are  almost  entirely  draw- 
ings from  photographs  taken  during  the  engagement  or 
just  after  it.  Tiiere  seems  to  Iw  a  general  ccmviction 
among  the  captains  of  the  American  ships  that  Cervera 
would  have  hjwl  a  Ixitter  chance  had  he  chosen  the  night 
instead  of  the  day  for  his  sortie.  Some  of  the  American 
officers  think,  too,  that  his  risk  would  have  Ixien  less 
had  he  led  his  squadron  to  the  ea.st  instead  of  to  the 
west.  Rut  the  Americans  are  divided  tis  to  the  opinions 
on  this  score. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  careful  student  of  the  Rhims, 
has  a  brief  contribution  on  "  The  Last  of  the  Mull)erry- 
Street  Barons."  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  writes  pleas^mtly 
of  "Two  Ijovers  of  Literature  and  Art,"  the  two  l)cing 
Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  May  Harper's  we  have  8electe<l  two  arti- 
cles, Mr.  F.  N.  Thorpe's  on  "The  Civil  Service 
and  Colonization"  and  Richard  Harding  Davis' stories 
of  "Our  War  CorresiKmdents  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico," 
to  quote  from  in  another  depjirtment. 

Mr.  Horace  Kephart  makes  a  most  readable  contribu- 
tion In  his  article  on  "The  Birth  of  the  American 
Army"  and  his  description  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  Continental  troops  were  m  ust-ered  and  trained. 
Mr.  Kephart  has  much  to  say  alK)ut  the  eciuipments, 
and  especially  the  nuigniflcent  marksmansliip  of  the 
riflemen  who  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  our  anny. 
One  famous  Maryland  comiNiny,  led  by  a  man  named 
Cresap,  was  especially  noted  for  its  marksnumship.  In 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  its  men  gave  examples  of 
their  skill,  hitting  pieces  of  paper  the  size  of  a  dollar 
nailed  on  a  blackened  lK)ard  about  sixty  yards  away, 
and  varying  the  feat  by  acccmiplishing  it  from  various 
uncomfortable  attitudes.  Finally,  one  of  two  brothers 
took  a  piece  of  board  only  five  inches  l)road  and  seven 
inches  long,  with  a  similar  piece  of  paper  centered  on  it 
for  a  bull's-eye,  and  held  the  board  in  his  hand  while 
the  other  brother  shot  through  the  paper.    Then  one  of 


the  men  placed  the  bit  of  board  l)etween  his  thlg^  andi 
supix)rting  it  thus,  stood  smilingly  erect  while  hfi 
brother  shot  eight  bullets  successively  through  It*  this 
shooting  being  done  offhand  at  upward  of  sixty  yardu 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  describes  "A  Historic  Inifti- 
tution— The  Manhattan  Company,"  bom  in  1799^  and 
therefore  holding  its  centenary  in  this  year.  To  this 
day,  although  the  Manhattan  Company  is  known 
wholly  as  a  banking  institution,  it  is  required  to  nudn- 
tain  a  water  committee,  who  annually  report  that  no 
application  for  a  sui)i)ly  of  water  has  l>een  denied;  and 
as  an  assurance  of  the  continued  maintenance  of  iti 
supply,  there  is  always  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
a  pitcher  of  wat-er,  freslily  drawn  from  its  tank,  this 
iKMUg  a  curious  relic  of  the  old-time  duties  and  respon* 
sibilities  of  the  institution  in  its  ownership  of  water 
works. 

There  is  a  delicious  Indian  story  of  a  page,  by  Fred- 
eric Remington,  and  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's 
exi>erience  in '*  Keeping  House  in  London."  After  ex- 
amining into  tlie  details  of  London  housekeeping,  Mr. 
Ralph  concludes  that  no  American  of  middle  d^ 
cumstances  who  has  made  his  home  in  London  wiU 
dispute  the  st-atement  that  it  costs  more  to  keep  a 
family  there  than  it  does  at  home.  Men's  clothings 
wines  and  liquors,  st^rvants,  flowers,  and  a  very  lew 
minor  articles  are  chea{)er  in  England,  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  offset  by  the  higher  cost  of  all  other 
necessaries.  The  cheapest  cut  of  beef  is  twenty-^five 
cents  a  pound,  the  l^est  flsli  sell  for  as  high  as  fifty 
cents  a  pound,  butter  is  thirty  cents  a  pound,  coffee  te 
forty  cents,  strawberries  never  go  lower  than  el|^t  or 
tvn  cents  a  luisket,  and  good  small  fruits  generally  an 
very  much  dearer.  

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  Scrlbncr'a  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  con- 
tinues liis  story  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  series,  in  which  he 
descrilx*s  the  life  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  trenches 
and  i)ays  a  x)articular  compliment  to  Lieutenant  Fu^ 
ker,  who  commanded  the  Gatlings  at  Santiago  and  who 
has  iK'come  known  to  the  readers  of  the  AiigmnAw 
Monthly  Rkview  of  Rkvikws  in  two  arUclea  coo* 
tributed  to  this  magazine.  Colonel  Roosevelt  la  io 
impress(Kl  with  the  work  of  Lieutenant  Parker  thait  he 
can  say  :  ^*  In  fact,  I  think  Parker  deserved  rather  mon 
credit  than  any  ot  h(>r  one  man  in  the  entire  campalgiL 
I  do  not  allude  esixicially  to  his  courage  and  enetgyt 
great  though  they  were,  for  there  were  hundreds  of  Us 
fellow-oflicers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  who  poa- 
sessed  as  much  of  the  former  quality  and  soorea  who 
possessed  as  much  of  the  latter ;  but  he  had  the  ran 
good  judgment  and  foresight  to  see  the  possibilitlea oC 
machine  guns,  and,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  General  Shaf- 
t<*T,  he  was  able  to  organize  his  battery.  He  then,  hj  hla 
own  exertions,  got  it  to  the  front,  and  proved  that  f% 
could  do  invaluable  work  on  the  field  of  battle,  aa  mnoll 
in  attack  as  in  defen.se.  Parker's  Gatlings  were  oiar  In* 
separable  companions  throughout  the  siege." 

In  Senator  Hoar's  political  remlnisoencea  he  tekae 
occasion  to  defend  the  memory  of  Charlaa  Suiiiiiari 
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especially  against  the  accasatiou  that  he  was  not  prac- 
tical. Says  Senator  Hoar :  *^  He  was  the  most  practical 
of  modem  statesmen.  Everything  he  did  ought  to  have 
been  done,  everything  he  tried  to  do  and  failed  to  do 
ought  to  have  been  done.  The  progress  of  the  cause  of 
the  negro  in  this  country  stopped  when  he  died.  The 
progress  of  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  equal  suffrage 
was  arrested  at  his  death.'' 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  utilizes  his  notable  taste  for 
the  picturesque  in  a  pleasant  travel  sketch  describing 
his  experiences  in  Holland,  under  the  title  "  Between 
Showers  in  Dort."  The  illustrations  are  from  Mr. 
Smith's  paintings. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  noted  war  correspondent, 
describes  "The  Installation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy 
of  India." 

There  is  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  Sidney  Lanier, 
nnder  the  title  "  A  Poet's  Musical  Impressions,"  being 
parts  of  various  letters  written  by  Mr.  Lanier  to  his 
wife  between  1869  and  1876  in  his  absences  from  home. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  a  poet's  lirst  impres- 
sions of  really  great  music,  and  all  the  more  so  in  that 
the  poet  was  himself  a  musician  equally. 

Further  installments  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
letters  appear,  and  there  is  an  account  of  the  regen- 
eration of  Santiago,  under  the  title  "Santiago  Since 
the  Surrender,"  written  l)y  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
himself.  It  is  well  known  now  what  an  abominably 
filthy  city  Santiago  was.  General  Wood  can  now  say 
that  the  city  is  clean,  free  from  odors,  and  as  healthy 
as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  excepting, 
I>erhaps,  for  the  constant  presence  of  malaria.  Of  course 
it  is  old,  tumble-down,  and  in  need  of  a  vast  amount  of 
repair,  but  the  work  has  been  started,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  people  appreciate  this  fully  and 
are  Interested  in  it.  General  Wood  says  that  Cuba 
may  be  made  a  comparatively  attractive  and  healthy 
coontry  to  live  in. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Poet- 
master-General  Charles  Emory  Smith's  de- 
scription of  "The  United  States  Postal  Service,"  in  the 
May  CoarnopoUtan, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Sheffield  gives  a  brief  description,  with 
some  striking  pictures,  of  the  railroad  which  is  being 
built  to  the  Klondike.  The  route  starts  from  Skaguay, 
traverses  White  Pas.s,  descends  into  the  Yukon  Valley 
by  way  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  and  ends  at  Fort  Selkirk, 
on  the  Yukon,  over  300  miles  from  Skaguay.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  the  first  twenty  miles  from  tide- 
water, where  a  rise  of  2,280  feet  had  to  be  overcome, 
nearly  all  in  one  part.  The  obstacle  is  surmounted 
chiefly  by  using  sharp  curves,  built  on  shelves  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  By  this  means  a  maximum  grade  of 
3.9  per  cent.,  or  206  feet  to  the  mile,  has  been  obtained. 
The  terminus  will  probably  be  reached  before  the  close 
of  this  year.  A  force  of  1,500  workmen,  working  twen- 
ty-two hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  have  pushed  the 
task  rapidly  to  completion.  The  railroad  has  cost 
nearly  $60,000  a  mile.  The  writer  hints  at  a  through 
train  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
distant  future. 

Anna  Leach  contributes  an  article  on  "Science  in  the 
Model  Kitchen,"  illustrated  with  photographs  of  very 
modem  culinary  apparatus  in  the  houses  of  prominent 
American  families.    The  writer  describes  many  curious 


innovations  made  possible  in  kitchen  management  by 
modern  science,  and  she  thinks  that  with  the  cheapen- 
ing of  electrical  power  these  will  become  entirely  pos- 
sible in  the  more  modest  homes,  where  on  account  of 
the  fewer  servants  kept  they  are  most  needed.  No 
small  apartment  is  complete  without  an  electrical 
range.  ^*  It  is  made  of  soapstone  or  of  the  heavy  earth- 
enware, solid  or  built  of  tiles,  for  it  consists  only  of  a 
series  of  shelves,  with  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
current  let  into  the  back.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  manage  it,  and,  like  the  plate  warmer,  every 
saucepan  and  cover  can  be  regulated  automatically." 

Milton  E.  Ailes  gives  a  dramatic  story  of  "  Arctic 
Perils"  in  his  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  whaling 
vessels  frozen  in  the  ice  in  the  fall  of  1897  which  were 
rescued  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis  at  Point  Barrow  on 
March  29,  1898.  The  crews  of  several  of  them  were 
saved  from  death,  and  the  whole  were  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  energies  of  one  man,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  the 
young  manager  of  the  Cape  Smythe  Whaling  and 
Trading  i^ompany,  which  has  a  station  nine  miles  from 
Point  Barrow. 

In  a  further  article  on  "The  Ideal  and  Practical  Or- 
ganization of  a  Home"  Dr.  Den.slow  calculates  that  a 
family  can  live  as  well  for  $2,500  in  parts  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  or  New  Jersey  as  for  S7,000  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  Georgia  or  East  Tennessee  it  can  live 
as  well  for  1600  as  in  Maine  for  $1,200. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  3fcCliire'«  contains  some  "Stories  of 
Admiral  Dewey,"  by  Mr.  Oscar  King  Davis, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  **  Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month." 

■ 

GOVERNOR  IUX)SEVELT  AND  THE  MACHINE. 

Another  notable  figure  of  the  Spanish  war.  Col.  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  J. 
Lincoln  Steffens,  though  Mr.  Steffens  is  not  concerned 
so  much  with  the  personality  of  the  governor  as  with 
his  political  career  during  the  last  six  months.  Mr. 
Steffens  explains  Colonel  Roosevelt's  theory  of  his  duty 
in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  machine  nomination 
for  governor,  and  tells  how  he  has  managed  to  reconcile 
the  responsibilities  of  a  party  man  with  the  duties  of 
an  honest  and  upright  man  in  the  acts  of  his  governor- 
ship. 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  ELEPHANTS. 

Col.  F.  T.  PoUok  tells  some  curious  things  concerning 
the  intelligence  of  elephants,  especially  in  regard  to 
their  utility  for  man's  purposes.  Mr.  Kipling  has  al- 
ready, in  one  of  his  stories,  called  attention  to  the  part 
elephants  play  in  the  siege  of  towns,  when  they  are 
used  for  moving  siege  batteries,  and  how,  when  the 
guns  are  brought  into  action,  the  elephants  are  replaced 
by  bullocks,  as  the  latter  are  not  subject  to  panic  like 
the  former— explained  in  Mr.  Kipling's  story  by  the 
theory  that  the  elephants  have  got  sense  enough  to  be 
afraid  and  the  bullocks  have  not.  Colonel  Pollok  says 
an  elephant  C€Ui  carry  800  to  1,000  pounds  on  his  back, 
march  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  over  the  most  dif- 
ficult country  at  a  steady  pace,  and  do  with  five  or  six 
hours'  sleep.  The  usual  allowance  of  rice  is  2  poimds 
per  foot  of  height  daily  and  about  600  pounds  of  green 
food.    The  elephants  show  the  most  marvelous  discern- 
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ment  in  carrying  and  arranging  logs  in  the  huge  timber 
yards  in  Rangoon  and  Moulmein.  The  beasts  test  the 
weight  and  balance  of  the  log  before  lifting  it,  raise  one 
end  with  their  tusks,  and  if  they  can  lift  the  whole, 
shift  their  trunlcs  carefully  until  they  get  to  the  exact 
center,  then  kneel  down,  roll  the  log  on  their  tusks,  and 
carry  it  to  the  stack  or  to  the  sawmill.  In  stacking 
they  will  give  it  a  little  push  here  or  a  pull  there  until 
the  timber  is  in  tlie  exact  position.  In  keeping  masons 
supplied  with  blocks  of  stone  they  will  raise  the  block 
to  the  exactly  correct  position  on  the  wall  in  course  of 
construction. 

THE  SUN  IS  GROWING  IIOTTKR. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  of  the  staflf  of  McClurc^s 
Magazine^  has  a  readable  interview  witli  the  astrono- 
nier,  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See,  in  which  that  young  but  eminent 
scientist  explains  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  sun  and 
planets.  Dr.  See  l)elieves  that  our  solar  system  and  all 
other  stellar  systems  were  originally  a  swarm  of  icy 
masses  floating  like  some  great  flock  of  l)irds  in  blue 
space.  At  present  he  says  the  sun  is  a  gaseous  body 
still,  and  that  in  c<mformation  to  the  new  law  which 
Dr.  See  has  evolved  it  is  shrinking  from  year  to  year 
and  is  therefore  growing  hotter.  At  present  the  radi- 
ance is  yellow.  As  the  years  go  by  and  the  heat  in- 
crea.ses  we  may  expect  the  light  to  grow  gradually 
whiter  and  whiter  until  it  approaches  the  color  of  an 
arc  lamp,  and  after  that  it  will  gra<lually  lx;come  blue, 
the  next  step  marked  in  tiie  si)ectrum.  It  will  then 
have  reached  the  condition  of  the  blue  stars  of  the 
heavens,  Sirius  and  Vega,  and  it  will  have  shrunk  to  a 
density  nearly  approaching  that  of  an  incompressible 
liquid.  

LIPPINCOTrS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  Lii'pjyincotVs  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk  re- 
views the  question  of  the  Philippines.  He  agrees 
with  the  so-called  expansionists  in  lx3lieving  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  shifting  the  responsibility  we  had 
incurred  in  the  islands  to  other  shoulders,  lie  thinks 
it  certain  that  our  rule  in  the  Philippines  will  not  be 
characterized  by  the  same  sort  of  conduct  as  has  dis- 
graced the  rule  of  Spain.  *^We  shall  not  send  them 
governors  and  administrators  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
plunder  and  fraud.  We  shall  not  punish  revolts  by 
wholesale  and  cold-blooded  executions.  Material  prog- 
ress at  least  may  \ye  counted  on  as  the  solid  result  of  a 
rule  that  is  bound  to  facilitate  the  legitimate  enter- 
prises of  the  trader,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  agri- 
culturist." Assuming  this,  Mr.  Kirk  thinks  tliat  even 
those  who  were  conscientiously  oppo.sed  t^)  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  ought  now  to  do  their  lH.st  to 
make  our  rule  as  go(Kl  as  possi])le,  and  that  this  pur- 
pose is  ill  served  by  criticism  and  censure. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Fell  contribut«»s  an  essay  on  **  The 
American  Fondness  for  Movements,"  by  "movements" 
meaning  reform  agitation  of  various  sorts.  He  thinks 
that  the  American  habit  of  plunging  unreservedly  into 
popular  movements  without  taking  their  measure  is 
playing  an  alarming  part  in  the  development  of  our  in- 
dividual mind  and  character.  '*It  is  making  of  us  a 
nation  of  cranks." 

The  novel  of  the  month  is  "Princess  Nadine,"  by 
Christian  Reid ;  there  are  several  short  stories  and 
essays  on  Philippe  de  Comines  and  **  Democracy  and 
Siiflfrage." 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURKAL. 

THE  Ladles^  Home  Journal  for  May  oontalni 
eral  readable  articles,  among  tliem  "Helen  Kel> 
ler  as  She  Really  Is,"  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  won- 
derful deaf  and  blind  girl,  given  by  Joseph  £.  Chamb» 
lin.  Mr.  Chamberlin  describes  how  Miss  Keller  knt 
her  sight  and  the  steps  by  which  she  has  learned  to 
her  sense  of  touch  instead  of  hearing  so  that  she 
listen  to  remiing,  identify  friends  by  their  handshake, 
and  perfect  herself  to  a  marvelous  degree  in  the  study 
of  languages  and  of  mathematics,  not  to  f>peak  of  plij^ 
ing  chess  and  solitaire.  Miss  Keller  listens  to  readfaig 
by  placing  the  Angers  of  a  hand  at  the  nose,  lips,  and 
throat  of  a  person  reading  aloud,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  hesitation  in  her  interpretation  of  what  is  rend. 
She  is  particularly  sensitive  to  musical  vibratlcMUb 
although  totally  deaf  as  to  her  ears.  **She  is  fond  of 
holding  her  hands  against  the  piano  when  it  Is  befaig 
played,  and  her  face  shows  keen  pleasure  while  she  it 
thus  occupied.  She  distinguishes  between  high  chonk 
and  low  cliords  struck  on  a  piano,  but  her  sense  of  fe^ 
ing  does  not  distinguish  between  major  and  minor 
chords  nor  between  concordant  and  discordant  soondiL*' 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  AN  ACTBE8S. 

Miss  Viola  Allen  tells  the  readers  of  the  Home  J9W' 
nal  *'  What  It  Means  to  Be  an  Actress."  She  describes 
various  phases  of  the  novice^s  career,  the  work  ns  an 
^* extra,''  then  as  an  understudy,  and  Anally  as  miiti'Mi 
of  her  own  role.  Miss  Allen  advises  the  broadest  and 
most  comi)lete  e<lucation  as  the  l)est  training  fdr  tiM 
histrionic  art.  The  least  education  an  actress  oando 
with  is  the  best  of  common-school  train  ing  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  French.  Concerning  the  rather  vague  matter 
of  actresses'  salaries.  Miss  Allen  says  that  in  flrst-clsei 
companies  they  run  from  $^  to  $125  per  week,  exdn* 
sive  of  the  leading  rOlea.  But  while  this  seems  munifi- 
cent for  a  young  woman's  income,  she  reminds  us  that 
the  tictrcss  is  traveling  a  great  deal  and  that  her  hotel 
bills  probably  amount  to  $21  a  week.  She  takes  the 
example  of  a  thrifty  young  woman  in  a  first-class  com- 
paiiy  with  the  average  salary  of  $60  a  week,  and  deduct- 
ing the  ex])ensi*s  of  the  year  she  shows  that  the  aotnM 
can  only  save  $(M)0  with  the  most  prudent  management 
As  to  the  charm  of  the  life  as  a  profession,  she  sajstiist 
the  great  attraction  to  the  novice  of  constant  traTsling 
becomes  the  Imne  of  her  existence  when  the  novelty 
worn  ofT. 

Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Fonl  gives  some  pictnreaqua 
dotes  of  George  Washington,  illustrating  his  ^IWikft  of 
extravagance,  his  occasional  shrewd  diplomacy,  Us 
fondness  for  dancing,  his  great  love  for  his  motbei^  the 
stage  fright  that  si*ems  to  come  o\'er  him  In  nridrwlng 
his  country  folks,  and  many  other  picturesque  qualtisa 
He  Hays  Washington  was  the  most  punctual  of  BMB, 
and  that  when  he  was  to  meet  Congress  at  noon  he 
never  failed  to  l)e  imssing  the  door  of  the  hall  when  ths 
clock  struck  12.  His  dining  hour  was  4,  and  after  al- 
lowing five  minutes  for  the  variation  of  time-pieoei|  he 
invariably  sat  down,  whether  his  guests  were  present 
or  not. 

A  new  novel  by  Anthony  Hoi)e  begins  in  this  num- 
ber, the  editor  answers  with  abundant  instanoen  ths 
inquiry  of  a  subscriber  as  to  where  are  the  pretty  glrle 
in  America,  Dr.  Watson  discusses  '*The  Art  of  LlnlM^ 
ing  to  a  Sermon,"  and  there  is  another  two-page  Install- 
ment of  the  useful  series  of  photographs  of  the 
coiintry  homes  of  America. 
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MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

<€  ^/rUNSEyS  MAGAZINE"  for  May  tells  some- 
IVX  thing  about  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  the  chal- 
lenger for  the  Americans  cup,  who  will  next  fall  sail 
the  Shamrock  against  our  Columbia^  now  being  built. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  an  Irishman,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  a  bachelor.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  challenging 
for  the  cup  was  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  relief  of  the 
United  States  soldiers  in  the  field.  This  proof  of  a  gen- 
erous and  friendly  spirit,  combined  with  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  New  York  and  Chicago,  will  insure  a 
very  different  spirit  in  the  coming  trial  of  speed  from 
that  which  characterized  the  Valkyrie  race. 

Mr.  Walter  Littlefield,  in  an  article  entitled  **The 
Truth  About  Dreyfus,"  reviews  in  detail  the  various 
steps  in  that  elaborately  scandalous  story,  and  prints  a 
number  of  photographs  and  facsimiles  of  documents  in 
the  case  in  his  task  of  showing  how  great  a  travesty  of 
justice  was  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  Dreyfus. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  New  England  Magazine  is  a  well-illus- 
trated and  well-considered  number.  It  begins 
with  one  of  the  articles  of  special  local  interest  which 
consistently  characterize  that  magazine,  ^^The  Share 
of  Connecticut  in  the  Revolution,"  by  J.  Moss  Ives,  and 
another  in  the  same  category  is  a  good  historical  ac- 
count of  Brown  University,  by  Henry  Robinson  Palmer, 
with  excellent  illustrations  of  various  phases  of  the 
subject.  Brown  University  is  now  in  its  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fifth  year,  and  approaches  the  close  'of  the 
century  with  brighter  prospects  than  ever  before,  with 
broadened  courses  of  instruction,  increased  resources,  a 
university  library  of  90,000  .volumes,  supplemented  by 
the  AthensBum  Library  of  50,000  volumes  and  the  Prov- 
idence Public  Library  of  more  than  80,000. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  describes  "  Work  and  Workers 
in  Rural  England,"  with  pictures  taken  from  the  beau- 
tiful photographs  with  which  the  author  illustrates  his 
descriptive  sketches.  Each  one  of  these  photographs 
of  Mr.  Johnson^s  is  really  a  work  of  art. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  taken 
up  with  the  opening  articles  of  really  important 
and  solid  interest. 

The  first  is  Mr.  H.  de  R.  Walker's  on  "Australasian 
Extensions  of  Democracy."  In  the  five  colonies  of  the 
Australian  continent  the  state  is  aUled  upon  to  perform 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  functions  than  in  any 
other  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  The  railroads  almost  with- 
out exception,  with  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  community.  Four  of  the 
colonies  lend  money  to  settlers  at  low  rates  of  interest ; 
the  government  of  south  Australia  sells  its  wines  in 
London  :  Queensland  facilitates  the  erection  of  sugar 
mills ;  Victoria  and  south  Australia  have  given  a  bonus 
upon  the  exportation  of  dairy  produce ;  and  there  are 
half  a  dozen  other  striking  instances  of  unusual  phases 
of  state  aid  to  the  conmi unity,  while  in  all  the  colonies 
the  national  system  of  primary  education  is  compulsory 
and  undenominational.  Mr.  Walker's  article  is  large- 
ly taken  up  with  an  argument  against  Mr.  Godkin's 
strictures  on  the  results  of  the  nationalized  efforts,  his 
chief  criticism  of  Mr.  Godkin's  statements  being  that 
Mr.  Godkin  has  been  misinformed. 


H.  P.  Whitmarsh  discusses  **  American  Deep- Water 
Shipping,"  and  deplores  the  present  ineffectiveness  of 
our  merchant  marine.  He  finds  that  the  United  States 
refuses  to  make  $80,000,000  yearly  by  not  carrying  her 
own  exports.  During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  with 
June,  1898,  there  were  entered  and  cleared  from  United 
States  ports  60,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Only  9.3  per 
cent,  of  it  was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  This 
seems,  too,  the  more  striking  in  that  during  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  United  States  carried  90  per 
cent,  of  her  imports  and  exports.  If  she  did  as  much 
as  that  now  her  share  of  the  year's  carrying  trade 
would  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $180,000,- 
000.  As  to  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Whitmarsh  does  not  consider  that  free  ships  and  boun- 
ties will  necessarily  be  the  effective  cures.  He  thinks 
that  two  things  are  needed  :  a  revival  of  national  inter- 
est and  some  kind  of  governmental  aid.  There  are 
some  signs  of  the  former  as  a  result  of  the  naval  suc- 
cesses in  the  late  war,  but  the  latter  will  not  amount 
to  so  much  as  'ong  as  it  is  shown  only  in  bounties,  sub- 
sidies, etc.  The  first  step  in  government  aid  he  thinks 
should  be  the  formation  of  a  body  similar  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  a  department  of  merchant  marine  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  thinks  that  a 
properly  organized  body  of  this  sort  would  bring  Amer- 
ican ships  to  become  the  best  built  in  the  world,  would 
secure  them  cargoes  in  the  face  of  all  competition,  and 
would  make  them  pay. 

Under  the  title  "  The  Orator  of  Secession  :  A  Study 
of  an  Agitator,"  Mr.  William  G.  Brown  makes  a  read- 
able sketch  of  the  life  of  that  picturesque  character, 
William  Lowndes  Yancey.  Mr.  Brown  makes  a  strik- 
ing comparison.between  Yancey  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  findis  more  points  of  contact  than  one  would  have 
imagined  at  the  first  blush. 

The  psychologist,  Professor  James,  prints  one  of  his 
"  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology;"  Jacob  A.  Riis  de- 
scribes "  The  Battle  with  the  Slum ; "  Mr.  William  V. 
Pettit  gives  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
Porto  Rico;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Farnam  discusses  '*  Some 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem; "  and  in  the 
series  "  Improvement  in  City  Life "  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Robinson  tells  of  the  educational  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  April  number  of  the  North  American  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones  concludes  his  survey  of  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India,  and  we  have  quoted  from  his  article 
In  the  *' Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  Prince  Itur- 
bide's  account  of  Mexican  peonage  is  also  noticed  in  the 
same  department. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  T.  Hull,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  writes  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.  He  rehearses  the  history  of  the  re- 
cent legislation  in  Congress,  severely  criticising  the 
Senate  amendments  as  finally  adopted. 

The  paper  by  Julian  Hawthorne  on  "  Public  Schools 
and  Parents'  Duties  "  is,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  **  not  an 
Indictment  of  American  public  schools,  but  of  Ameri- 
can parents*  neglect  of  their  children.  We  do  not  do 
our  duty  by  them.  It  is  too  soft  an  expression  to  say 
that  we  intrust  them  to  the  state ;  we  abandon  them 
to  it.  America  is  the  children's  country,  perhaps,  bat 
it  is  so  in  a  sense  less  flattering  to  our  vanity  than  we 
might  wish.    We  pay  for  their  book-learning,  their 
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ainuHements,  and  their  indulgence,  but  we  deny  them 
what  it  Ih  our  chief  concern  to  give  them— opportunity 
to  develop  character.  Yet  it  is  in  order  to  afTonl  them 
that  opportunity,  or,  we  might  Hay,  to  com[)el  them  to 
that  develojmient.,  that  we,  as  parents,  exist.  If  we  fail 
to  do  it  we  might  as  well,  as  jwirentH,  hot  exist  at  all." 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  orthodox}',  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Francis  Brown  lays  down  the  projiosition  that  we  all 
owe  allegiance  to  truth,  to  the  full  ext(?nt  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  judgment— in  otlier  words,  that  "we  are 
bound  to  Ikj  as  orthodox  as  we  can." 

*' Jiut  while  my  apprehension  of  truth  is  decisive  for 
me,  it  is  not  decisive  for  any  other  man.  Every  man 
must  apprehend  t  ruth  for  himself.  Every  man's  stand- 
ard must  be  within  him.self.  Only  in  ca.se  all  these  in- 
dividual standards  should  agree  could  we  make  anyone 
of  them  the  universal  standard,  liut  they  do  not  agree. 
They  diflPer  widely." 

The  Hon.  liolxTt  P.  Porter  gives  a  hopeful  account  of 
Cuba's  industrial  pro.spects.  He  seems  to  think  that 
Ameriwm  enteri)rise  and  capital  will  lir.st  be  utilized 
there  in  the  establishment  of  tran.sj)ortati()n  facilities, 
sanitary  improvements,  gtis  and  electric  lighting  plants, 
telegraph  and  telephone  services,  etc. 

Mr.  Eugene  Young  indicts  the  Mormon  hierarchy  for 
a  series  of  ofTcnses,  culminating  in  the  revival  of  polyg- 
amy and  of  church  control  in  politics.  The  influence  of 
the  Mormon  priesthood  extends  into  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. Not  only  is  Utah  under  Mormon  domination,  but 
eleven  members  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  are  Mormons 
and  Mormon  settlements  are  spremling  through  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Nevadii, 
not  to  speak  of  isolated  communities  in  the  South  and 
elsowliere. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall,  the  statistician,  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  British  capital  investetl  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  more  than  thirteen  times  larger  than  it  wiis 
forty  years  ago. 

Bishop  Potter  writes  on  the  subject  of  "National 
Bigness  or  Greatness—Which?"  Prof.  W.  Garden 
Blaikie  describes  the  French  Riviera;  P^lizabeth  Bis- 
land  enunciates  "A  New  Law  of  Health,"  which  proves 
to  be  really  a  yielding  of  obedience  to  the  old  laws  ; 
and  Edmund  Gosso  relates  some  reminiscences  of 
*•  Orion "  Home,  tt)  whom  allusions  are  made  in  the 
Browning  letters  recently  i)ublished. 


THE  FORUM. 

WE  have  selecled  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid's  article  in 
the  April  Forum  on  "American  Op|K)rtunities 
in  China  "  for  quotation  elsewhere. 

Prof.  Ivan  OserofF,  of  Moscow  University,  contributes 
an  article  on  the  industrial  deveh>pment  of  Russia.  He 
presents  a  series  of  flgures,  all  going  to  show  that  Rus- 
sia has  been  developing  with  great  rapidity  of  late.  l!e 
considers  the  iron,  oil,  cott<jn-spinning,  ship-building, 
and  sugar  industries,  showing  the  l)earings  of  govern- 
mental encouragement  in  the  way  of  bounties  and  tar- 
iffs. It  is  evident  that  the  country  is  lilM^rating  itself 
more  and  more  from  imi>ortations  for  the  reciuirements 
of  home  consumption.  The  industrial  development  is 
I)Owerfully  aided  by  the  influx  of  foreign  capit^il.  Pro- 
fessor Oseroff  also  .says  that  the  enterprising  foreigners 
who  invest  their  capital  in  Russia,  being  bett<»r  ac- 
quainted with  recent  mechanical  improvements,  stimu- 
hite  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  in  Russian 
manufactures. 


Mr.  Bushrod  C.  Washington  disctuses  the  old  qjat^ 
tion,  "  Was  Washington  the  Author  of  His  FuewiU 
Address  ?"  and  concludes  that  while  gn^eat  honor  is  dn 
to  Hamilton  and  Madison  for  their  services  in  the  prep> 
aration  of  the  address,  the  evidence  is  still  oondiuivB 
that  Washington  was,  in  the  only  applicable  sense  o( 
the  term,  the  author  of  it. 

Mr.  H.  Butler  Clarke  reviews  the  recent  condncicf 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  shaping  of  national  pol- 
icy as  distinguished  from  the  consensus  of  public  opin- 
ion in  S^iain  so  far  as  it  can  l)e  interpreted.  TheSpaniA 
virtues  of  bravery,  hardihood,  sobriety,  patienoi^  snfl 
honesty  And  their  i)est  exponents  chiefly  in  theooontiy 
IK)pulation,  which  forms  the  sound  and  solid  bsckhooi^ 
but  this  element  lacks  leaders,  organization,  and  ooli^ 
sion.    It  cannot  initiate  policies. 

President  Thwing,  of  W(»stern  Reserve  Untfenttj, 
discusses  tlui  subject  of  {Micuniary  aid  for  poor  MFlwWt 
students.  Ho  evolves  the  following  principles,  wUdi 
lie  holds  should  be  maintained  in  giving  aid  to  stadsnti 
in  college  : 

"1.  Every  grant  of  aid  should  be  made  upon  the 
ground  of  the  claims  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
good  health  and  promise  of  life  of  the  applicant  should 
be  considered. 

"2.  In  granting  aid,  evidence  should  be  baaed  so  te 
as  po.ssible  upon  the  man  himself  rather  than  upon  tei* 
timony  about  the  man. 

"3.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  vary  aoeoediBg 
to  the  need,  character,  and  promise  of  usefulness  of  tihe 
api)licant. 

"4.  In  case  testimony  is  required,  the  testimony 
should  be  secured  fnmi  witnesses  outside  the  appUout^ 
family  as  well  as  within. 

"  5.  All  aid  should  promote  the  self-respect  and  nua^ 
liness  of  the  student  receiving  it. 

"  ().  No  aid  should  be  given  to  classes  of  students  M 
chusses. 

"  7.  All  grants  of  aid  should  be  confined  to  one  yeii^ 
and  no  a.ssurance  should  be  given  of  aid  for  mora  thSB 
one  year,  miless  the  grounds  of  the  award  still  olh 
tain. 

"8.  Every  wi.se  and  proper  means  should  be  used  to 
impress  upon  the  student  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  be 
owes  the  college,  but  there  should  be  no  badgering. 

"  9.  The  college  should  follow  up  each  loan  witheoink 
teous  care  in  onler  to  secure  repayment.** 

Mr.  E.  1j.  Godkin  reviews  the  conditions  of  good  OOkH 
nial  government,  drawing  many  illustrations  from  the 
English  syst^em,  of  which  he  has  made  a  special  studj. 
He  holds  that  in  order  to  govern  colonies  we  must  have 
an  organization  exem[)t  from  the  vicissitudes  of  OU 
freciuent  elections,  "  which  shall  have  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear  from  party  changes,  which  shall  offer  to  JoaQg 
men  of  characti*r  and  ability  a  career  which  th^  nuj 
enter  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  indnos  than 
to  go  into  the  banking  business  or  the  dry  goods  but* 
ness— the  hoi)e  of  a  reasonably  good  livelihood  snds 
provision  for  old  age." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Young,  of  the  San  Francisco  ChronUiUt 
sets  forth  ccrt^iin  re^usons  for  predicting  a  '^'^fflliw  in 
England's  commercial  supremacy.  That  sapraiiuM^ri 
built  up  so  largely  on  the  Manchester  doctrine  of 
land's  destiny  to  l>o  the  workshop  of  the  world,  is 
menaced  by  the  enormous  growth  of  manufteofeiuing  !»> 
dustries  in  other  countries. 

Prof.  William  P.  Trent  essays  to  deflne  "ThsAfr 
thority  of  Criticism,"  and  at  least  soooeeds  In  showtalg 
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that  this  authority  rests  very  lightly  on  most  of  the 
critics  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  contributes  an  exposition  of  Bacon's 
"Novum  Organ um;"  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert  writes 
briefly  about  "  Korea  and  the  Koreans; "  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, discusses  the  powers  of  that  body. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  April  Arena  is  Ruth 
Everett's  account  of  "The  Paulist  Fathers  and 
Their  Work,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere. 

Another  leading  feature  of  this  number  is  a  symposium 
on  **  The  Race  Problem,"  in  which  three  leaders  of  the 
colored  race— Bishop  Holly,  of  Haiti,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Counciil,  and  President  Booker  T.  Washington— and 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  McGovem,  a  New  York  journalist 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  Georgia^  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
McCurley,  who  has  lived  thirty  years  in  the  South  in 
close  association  with  the  negro,  participate.  Of  the 
two  white  writers  Mr.  McGovem  is  far  the  more  hope- 
ful of  the  future  of  the  negro.  He  urges  that  the  negro 
should  be  taught  industrial  pursuits  and  be  governed 
by  prompt  legal  measures  rather  than  by  mob  violence. 
He  should  not  be  expected  to  live  up  to  a  standard 
which  is  beyond  his  power  to  attain.  Mr.  McCurley,  on 
the  other  hand,  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  negro 
is  and  must  ever  be  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  white 
man. 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Garrison,  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,  publishes  interesting  data  on  the  question  of  the 
death-penalty,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  States  in 
which  the  death-penalty  is  abolished  are  Colorado, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
death-penalty  has  also  been  abolished  or  qualified  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Switzerland  (in  eight  cantons),  and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  S.  Ivan  TonjoroflTs  chronicle  of  foreign  politics 
discusses  the  Russo-Finnish  episode,  and  intimates  that 
the  Czar  is  quit<e  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  his 
domains. 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  occupies  twenty-four  pages 
with  a  discussion  of  **  Possibilities  of  the  Moral  Law," 
and  even  then  fails  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

In  his  chapter  of  "Spanish  Character  Studies"  Dr. 
Felix  L.  Oswald  describes  some  of  the  pleasanter  as* 
pects  of  the  national  character,  especially  the  Span- 
iard's charity : 

"  Foreign  residents  of  Spanish  cities  are  amazed  to 
find  that  the  relentless  butchers  of  Moriscoes,  Lucayans, 
Netherlanders,  and  Cuban  insurgents  seem  to  be  the 
most  charitable  people  on  earth.  The  famished  citizens 
of  Cadiz  and  Havana  shared  their  pittance  with  still 
poorer  wretches.  Without  a  poor-tax,  Spanish  com- 
munities of  50,000  self-supporters  feed  a  pauper  popula- 
tion of  5,000  to  7,000.  Public  hospitals  are  thronged 
with  ministers  of  mercy.  Nor  should  we  shrink  from 
the  confession  that  in  the  land  of  Torquemada  minors 
are  treated  far  more  kindly  than  in  Puritanical  Great 
Britain.  There  are  Spanish  towns  where  Charles 
LamVs  Autocrat  of  the  Grammar-school,  child-tortur- 
ing Boyer,  would  have  been  torn  by  a  raging  mob.** 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman  describes  the  work  of  the  recently 
organized  League  for  Social  Service,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  **  gathering  of  information  regarding  eversrthing 
that  tends  to  the  social  betterment  of  huQianity.** 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  for  April  "A  Turkish  Official" 
writes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  future  of  Tur- 
key. It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  what  might  have  been 
if  the  Turks  as  well  as  Christians  had  been  helped  by 
Europe  to  a  reformed  government  or  if  the  Turks  could 
reform  their  own  government.  The  writer  sees  in  the 
present  Sultan  the  ruin  of  his  empire — a  cunning  but 
insane  egotist,  whose  one  idea  of  personal  safety  has  led 
him  to  sink  his  people  into  an  abyss  of  ignorance  and 
corruption  and  to  centralize  all  power  in  himself.  He 
has  no  hope  of  help  from  the  German  Kaiser.  So  he 
concludes  thus  gloomily : 

"  On  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  barring  some 
unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  his- 
tory is  not  devoid,  Turkey,  European,  African,  and 
Asiatic,  is  doomed  to  die.  England^s  share  in  her  suc- 
cession will  be  the  undisputed  possession  of  Egypt  and 
the  annexation  of  Arabia  right  up  to  Bagdad.  France 
will  have  Syria  and  Russia  Anatolia.  Italy's  claim  to 
the  province  of  Tripoli  in  Africa  is  countenanced  by  all. 
The  rival  pretensions  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia 
will  be  settled  by  Europe,  Austria  and  perhaps  Italy 
also"  coming  in  for  a  slice  of  Turkish  territory  in  Rou- 
melia.    The  future  of  Constantinople  is  uncertain." 

THE  LONDON  BILL. 

Dr.  Collins*  paper  on  "The  London  Government 
Bill "  ends  with  this  succinct  criticism  : 

"  The  disintegration  of  the  growing  unity  of  London 
into  a  conglomerate  of  sham  municipalities  under  the 
hegemony  of  Greater  Westminster,  though  it  may  en- 
liven and  embellish  local  government  in  the  metropolis, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  raise  the  rates,  while  it  will  post- 
pone indeflnitely  that  unity,  simplicity,  and  equality  of 
treatment  which  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  ref- 
ormation of  London." 

"AN  EVERLASTING  STIGMA**  ON  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Macleod's  discussion  of  "  Indian  Cur- 
rency **  rests  on  this  contention  : 

"  Lord  Lytton*s  government  declared  in  1876  that  it 
was  impossible  to  close  the  mint«  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  unless  at  the  same  time  the  mints  were  opened  to 
the  free  coinage  of  gold  as  unlimited  legal  tender.  Yet 
the  government  has  allowed  five  years  to  pass  away 
without  taking  a  single  step  to  restore  the  gold  coinage, 
which  it  ought  to  have  done  simultaneously  with  clos- 
ing the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  whole 
of  this  unhappy  India  business  is  an  everlasting  stigma 
on  British  economic  and  financial  statesmanship  of  the 
nineteenth  century.** 

.  He  estimates  the  losses  of  the  Indian  Grovemment  re- 
sulting from  "the  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce 
bimetallism"  since  1864  at  £100,000,000. 

RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  BORNEO. 

Sir  John  Jardine  draws  an  instructive  contrast  be- 
tween the  economies  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
and  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  resources  of  the  latter : 

"North  Borneo  is  both  a  landed  estate,  to  be  devel- 
oped chiefly  by  private  capital  subscribed  in  the  city  by 
persons  interested  in  planting  and  mining,  and  a  terri- 
tory with  a  scanty  population,  for  whose  good  govern- 
ment the  company  is  responsible  to  crown  and  Parlia- 
ment.   Coal  is  mined,  tobacco  last  year  returned  high 
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profit,  gold  is  being  sought,  and  the  forest  is  worked  for 
timber.  The  railroad  begun  to  connect  Sandakan  with 
a  haven  opposite  Labuan  will  open  up  much  country, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  as  successful  as  those  in  Burmah 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  other  rich  products, 
which  the  old  merchants  noted,  are  valuable  royalties, 
and  command  high  prices  in  China  and  Europe.  The 
climate  seems  favorable  for  coffee  and  tea,  and  doubt- 
less every  chance  of  gain  will  l>e  seized  by  the  hard- 
working Chinese.'' 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Prince  Haldassare  Odescalchi  writes  on  Garibaldians 
and  the  Vatican,  and  as  a  friend  of  Garil)aidi  defends 
the  speech  of  his  son  Kiscialti,  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Catholic  "religious  organizations  would  be 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  lay  iKJwer  and  guaranteed 
by  consent  of  the  civilized  world."  He  insists  that  *'  in 
Italy  the  sole  form  of  Christianity  possible  is  the  Cath- 
olic ;  to  destroy  it  is  to  fall  into  chjios."  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  brings  into  prominence  tlu  marvelous  religious 
passion — the  divine  amorousness,  one  might  almost  say 
— of  the  two  Spanish  mystics  of  Sf*n  Juan  de  la  Santti 
Cruz  and  Santa  Teresa.  In  San  Juan  he  finds '*  an 
abandonment  to  all  the  sensations  of  love,  which  seems 
to  exceed,  and  on  their  own  ground,  in  directness  and 
inti^nsity  of  spiritual  and  passionate  longing,  most  of 
what  has  been  written  by  the  love-poets  of  all  ages." 
Santa  Teresa  "gives  herself  to  God,  as  it  v/ere.  with  a 
great  leap  into  his  arms." 

Dr.  George  Salmon  strongly  criticises  Mr.  Balfour's 
utterances  on  the  Irish  university  question,  and  sug- 
gests that  governments  have  experimented  enough  in 
Irish  university-making.  "Increased  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  physical  science"  is  what  Ireland  most 
needs.  Mr.  Balfour's  third  university  might  have  been 
placed  for  this  i)urpo8e  in  Cork. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  traces  the  growth  of  illus- 
trated journalism  in  Kngland— thirteen  weeklies  in 
18t)9  against  five  in  1800.  lie  insists  tliat  the  camera 
does  not  supersede  the  artist  corresx)ondent,  who  is 
really  becoming  every  day  more  indispensable. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
much  above  the  average.  Several  of  its  articles 
demand  notice  elsewhere.  The  two  first  are  esju'cially 
noteworthy  in  agreeing  from  very  different  points  of 
view  that  English  methods  must  be  Germanized.  Mr. 
Charles  Copeland  Perry  urges  his  countrymen  to  study 
the  extraordinary  progress  and  present  greatness  of  tlie 
German  iM3ople  and  to  imitate:  German  thoroughness 
and  discipline.  Mr.  i'rederic  GreenwcxKl  makes  similar 
deductions  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Cry  for  New  Markets." 

WHAT  FEDERATED  AUSTRALIA  LEADS  TO. 

Lord  Brassey  reviews  the  course  of  Australian  federa- 
tion with  great  satisfaction.  He  supports  the  move- 
ment, he  says,  in  the  interests  of  imperial  unity  and  of 
an  even  wider  unity  : 

"My  hopes  of  federation  for  the  future  are  not  limited 
to  the  British  empire  alone.  I  trust  that  the  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  never  rest 
content  until  they  have  establishecl  a  iiermanent  union 
between  the  two  countries.  The  words  used  by  Earl 
Grey  fifty  years  ago  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they 
vrvre  first  uttered.    The  hopes  of  the  world  rest  upon 


the  increasing  numbers  of  Engliflh-speaklng  peopli^ 
scattered  in  free  communities  upon  the  earth,  MHrtinf 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  and  offering  to  the  eitlMU  «( 
all  nations  the  advantages  of  freedom  and  the 
of  boundless  territories.    It  is  the  sure  desiiny  of 
ated  Australia  to  hold  a  noble  place  among  the 
est  of  those  free  communities." 

THE  TINY  NEW  PLANET. 

Rev.  Edmund  Ledger,  Gresham  lecturer  on  aAtranomji 
writes  about  the  new  planet  "Eros."  It  was  diaoovend 
by  the  photographic  plate.  Its  average  distance  from 
the  sun  is  less  than  that  of  Mars ;  at  times  it  ooam 
within  about  one-third  of  the  nearast  distanoe  witUa 
which  Mars  ever  approached  the  earth  :  '*  its  «^<^»"ffff 
is  prolxably  less  tlian  twenty  miles.**  It  is  of  the 
utmost  value  for  enabling  astronomers  to 
more  precisely  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
Its  origin  is  disputed.  The  writer  cannot  aooept  thi 
tluH)ry  that  such  minor  planets  are  caused  by  the  ezplih 
sion  of  a  larger  : 

"  Rather  may  we  see  in  a  planet  such  as  Eros  a  portloi 
of  the  primeval  solar  nebula  unused  in  the  formatki 
either  of  Mars  or  of  the  earth.  The  minor  planets  «• 
probably  no  fragments  of  a  larger  planet  previously  flOB* 
isting,  but  the  fragments  that  might  have  helped  ts 
form  a  larger  planet  had  it  not  been  for  the  infliuiiioeaf 
the  mighty  globe  of  Jupiter." 

WOMEN  NOT  YET  CLUBBABLE. 

Ladies'  clubs  form  the  subject  of  a  racy  paper  hy  thi 
Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther.  She  runs  over  the  chief  dnte 
in  existence.  She  predicts  that  their  number  wlU  efr 
tend  to  provincial  centers.  She  mentions  as  two  ndu 
aheiul  in  the  early  course  of  every  woman*s  clnb^  mot 
ing  and  babies.  She  admits  that  the  "compleat  dlllb 
woman"  is  not  yet  evolved  : 

''  Women  do  not,  I  think,  feel  that  the  fact  of  belo^t^ 
ing  to  the  same  club  constitutes  any  bond  of  nniOA 
whatsoever  between  them ;  to  be  members  of  a  olvb 
gives  no  sense  of  good-fellowship;  there  is  no 
inttingible  feeling  of  communion  among  them  as 
being  members  of  one  body;  not  only  do  they  selditni 
speak  to  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  oliibi  bit 
unless  they  lia^ipen  to  1)e  acquainted  elsewhere  thif 
ignore  one  another  as  frigidly  as  if  they  were  in  a  flnt- 
class  carriage.  .  .  .  Women's  social  attitude  to 
other  in  the  majority  of  clubs  is  not  such  as  to 
club  life  attractive  or  give  a  spirit  of  unity  to  the  clnlk* 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare  reviews  the  story  of  "  The  KngHA 
IMble  from  Henry  the  Eighth  to  James  the  Fintk" 
Si>eaking  of  the  authorized  version  he  says : 

**The  predominance  of  Saxon  words  in  this  venkm  li 
very  remarkable.  Compared  with  Latin  wordSi  tfaqr 
con.stitute  about  90  i)er  cent.  In  Shakespeare  the  pith 
portion  is  85  ]M^r  cent.,  in  Swift  nearly  90^  in  JohiMOB 
75,  in  (iibbon  70.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  flfty-nino  outol 
sixty-five  words  are  Saxon." 

He  speaks  of  the  mental  atmosphere  in  whidl  ths' 
translators  lived  ;  the  '*  consciousness  of  quiekMUd  Itti 
and  boundless  possibilities**  everywhere  present;  tte 
excitement,  the  hope,  the  buoyancy,  the  aspiration  of 
the  nation ;  and  he  adds :  **  The  fi^ory  of  the  tlmM 
seems  to  liave  passed  into  their  souls  and  the  in^ln^ 
tion  of  their  originals  into  their  pens.** 


r^..  mM. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

i  Fortmightly  Rev^lew  is  a  good  number,  con- 
siining  several  interesting  articles  which  are 
elsewhere.  Mr,  Wentworth  Moore's  story, 
dividualist,"  comes  to  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
Ion.  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  concludes  his 
ing  historical  sketch  of  France  since  1814,  bring- 
narrative  down  to  the  proclamation  of  Louis 

B. 

RAILROADS  AND  THE  HAULAGE  OF  COAL. 

I.  G.  Hari)er,  writing  on  ''The  Great  Central 
f,**  describes  with  considerable  animation  and 
tiy  the  story  of  how  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  & 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance 
ndon.  In  the  course  of  the  paper  he  refers  to 
that  it  builds  its  hope  for  a  dividend  chiefly  on 
Its  on  the  haulage  of  coal.  Mr.  Harper  reminds 
in  the  early  days  of  railroads  this  kind  of  traffic 
ught  too  disreputable  to  be  encouraged : 
3nthe  'London  &  Birmingham'  (as  the  London 
1  Western  was  styled  in  its  early  years)  was  first 
hed  on  the  subject  of  conveying  coal,  the  officials 
line  were  indignant  that  they  should  be  thought 
m  carriers'  and  refused  to  transport  such  pie- 
uff.  It  was  then  the  cherished  notion  of  every 
I  manager  that  a  railroad  was  a  kind  of  superior 
ich  route  and  to  be  used  only  for  passenger  traf- 
d  idea  seems,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  absurd,  but  it 
e  quite  seriously  entertained,  while  it  was  con- 
bhat  the  carriage  of  coal  artd  goods  might  still 
made  on  the  roads.  Circumstances,  however, 
0  strong  for  the  '  London  &  Birmingham,'  which 
iged  to  take  up  the  coal  traffic.  The  damning 
,t  the  railroad  soiled  its  hands  by  conveying  coal 
Irst  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  i)assengers  by  the 
)eing  carefully  covered  with  tarpaulins,  which 
st  made  for  this  especial  purpose.  The  irony  of 
itances  has,  after  the  passing  of  sixty  years,  de- 
lat  it  is  in  its  coal  traffic  that  the  wealth  of  a 
kilroad  company  lies,  more  than  in  the  multitude 
kssengers 
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VHY  NOT  REGULATE  THE  CONFESSIONAL? 

lonymous  writer  makes  a  suggestion  which  will 
)  a  wild  shriek  of  indignation  from  most  of  our 
uit  friends.  He  is  quite  indifferent  about  the 
)  of  confession  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
that  it  cannot  be  stopped  and  it  ought  to  be 
3d.  Upon  this  subject  he  makes  an  observation 
s  to  be  commended  to  the  respectful  attention 
le  parties  in  the  Church  : 

3e  or  outside  her  widest  pale,  I  cannot  imagine 
•son  who  could  find  a  word  of  defense  for  the 
onal  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  English  Church, 
t  that  any  man  of  any  age  or  reputation — or  lack 
hois  in  priest's  orders  can  hear  confessions  from 
7f  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleases,  without 
om  any  one  or  a  single  rule  to  restrain  him  from 
of  vulgarity  or  stupidity  or  worse  which  may 

0  him,  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Church  and 
n.    The  toleration  of  such  a  system  for  another 

1  a  country  where  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
ty  are  recognized  is  incredible.  Auricular  con- 
cannot  be  stopped  in  the  Church  of  England ;  it 
nly  allowed,  but  recommended,  by  the  prayer- 
ind,  for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  every 


one,  has  numerous  and  influential  advocates.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  or  shall  it  not  be  decently  regulated  ? 
If  not,  I  hope  sincerely  that  every  man  in  the  country 
with  young  relatives  who  desire  to  confess  their  sins  to 
a  priest  will  use  every  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wher^  the  practice  is  at 
least  properly  safeguarded." 

ROMANISM  IN  FICTION. 

Mr.  W.  Sichel  devotes  several  pages  to  an  analysis  of 
half  a  dozen  books  which  have  dealt  with  Romanism, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  His  point  of  view  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"In  all  the  departments  of  life  we  have  found  her 
obstinate,  the  same  worldly,  the  same  spiritual  Rome. 
We  have  argued  that  her  extra-scriptual  and  dogmatic 
infallibility  sets  a  cramping  pheck  to  the  natural  growth 
of  divine  truth  upon  earth — to  'the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ ; '  that  the  very  prog- 
ress which  she  arrogates  for  the  promulgations  of  her 
councils  she  refuses  to  other  and  more  sacred  deliver- 
ances ;  that  her  executive  system  continues  half  pagan, 
half  mediaeval.  We  have  indicated  that  she  can  never 
countenance  any  form  of  government  which  disdains 
to  do  her  obeisance  or  exacts  her  secular  fealty.  We 
have  implied  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  influence  on 
the  home  contradicts  the  free  play  of  national  life. 
And  now  we  reiterate  our  original  question.  Can  she 
ever  capture  democracy  f  Our  negative  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Unless  she  will  discard  the  trappings  of  the 
past,  she,  together  with  all  other  autocracies,  must 
fail.  And  she  will  d^e  rather  than  discard  them. 
Rome  is  inflexible.    She  will  become  a  sect." 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  argues  that  Great  Britain  is 
reducing  her  debt  much  too  rapidly,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  better  mend  her  ways  in  that 
respect.    He  says : 

**  We  have  reduced  our  national  debt  from  £886,670,- 
067  in  the  year  1817  to  £684,485,704  in  1808,  a  net  amount 
of  £252,286,888  in  the  eighty-one  years,  or  an  annual 
average  of  slightly  over  £8,000,000.  If  the  burden  had 
been  spread  equally  over  this  period,  we  should  have 
paid  off  in  the  last  twenty-two  years  rather  more  than 
£66,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  reduced  the 
capital  debt  since  1876  by  £186,470,979,  so  that  we  have 
paid  out  of  taxation  about  £70,000,000  in  excess  of  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  taken  as  our  share.  For 
every  £100  of  consols  that  we  pay  off  now  we  have  to 
pay  an  extra  £10,  although  we  can  pay  off  as  many 
hundreds  as  we  like  in  1928  without  any  premium  at 
alL  So  far,* therefore,  as  reduction  of  capital  liabilities 
is  concerned,  we  should  do  better  by  keeping  the  money 
in  our  pocket  until  the  price  falls  than  by  taxing  our- 
selves in  order  to  make  a  present  to  people  who  can 
afford  to  compete  for  the  pleasure  of  holding  govern- 
ment securities.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  however,  that 
though  the  technical  'national'  debt  has  been  so 
enormously  reduced,  our  imperial  liabilities  are  in 
many  ways  extending.  Our  Indian  public  debt  now 
amounts  to  upward  of  £280,000,000.  The  rest  of  our 
colonial  debt  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  this 
century  till  it  now  stands  at  about  £340,000,000.  And 
our  municipal  debt,  which  in  1877  was  £106,045,465,  is 
now  £260,185,574.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  imperial 
view  will  gradually  be  taken  of  these  British  liabilities, 
and  that  the  guarantee  of  the  empire  will  be  spread 
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over  a  larger  area  than  that  with  which  our  *  national ' 
debt  is  at  present  identified/* 

WANTED— A  NEW  JEWISH  ST.  PAUL. 

Mr.  Oswald  John  Simon,  writing  on  '*  The  Unity  of 
the  Religious  Idea,"  returns  to  his  favorite  thesis  that 
the  Jews  are  the  propliet  race  of  tlie  world,  to  whom  has 
iHieii  intrusted,  by  divine  ordinance,  the  instruction  of 
humanity  in  the  true  religion.  He  sighs  for  a  new  St. 
I'aul  who  would  rise  to  the  height  of  the  .situation  and 
t4?Hch  mankind  the  unity  of  tlie  religious  idea.  Such  a 
man  must  Im»  a  Jew.     Mr.  Simon  siiys  : 

"Since  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  has  lH»en  no  definite 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  Israelite  to  apply  the  religious 
inspiration  of  his  race  to  the  spiritual  netnls  of  other 
races.  The  ix'ople  of  Israel,  <is  a  |)eople,  are  most  fitted 
to  teach  mankind  G(k1  and  to  disseminate  the  enthu- 
siiism  for  rightinmsness.  As  silver  is  refined  in  the  fur- 
nace, so  has  Israel  l>een  refined  by  a  procress  of  tribula- 
tion so  long,  so  varied,  so  exceptional  that  the  race 
stands  out  to-day  in  conspicuous  contrast  to  every  other 
raee  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  other  people 
wliose  existence  through  a  peri<Kl  of  thirty-three  cen- 
turies, under  every  conceivable  condition  of  human 
contingency,  siwaking  every  language,  inliabiting  every 
cliiiu*,  allied  to  all  nations  and  yet  absorln'd  by  none — 
who  has  stoml  firm,  like  a  rock,  in  bearing  witness  to 
the  one  truth  of  all  others  which  most  profoundly  con- 
cerns the  world  at  large.  This  brings  us  to  the  projK)- 
sition  of  the  unity  of  the  religious  idea.  All  racial 
histories,  all  human  philosophies,  point  to  one  common 
liope — one  crying  neces.sity  which  lives  and  grows  in 
the  human  soul.  P^verything  which  was  narrow  or 
local  has  gone  from  Israel,  leaving  only  what  is  univer- 
sal. Whatever  abides  in  the  fabric  of  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
tuary is  that  only  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  mission  of  Israel.  And 
this  preservation  has  but  one  significance — the  union  of 
all  races  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being. ** 


THE  NATIONAL  RKVIEW. 

Mli.  CONYBKARE  contributes  to  the  National 
licvlcic  for  April  an  article  on  the  later  devel* 
opment  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  in  which  he  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  fact  that  people  are  now  beginning  to 
believe  that  General  BoisdefTre  himself  was  the  man 
who  sold  army  secrets  to  Germany,  using  Esterhazy  as 
his  agent. 

**  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  survey  all  the  facts  and  not 
conclude  that  Est^*rhazy,  as  he  was  aciiuitted  to  order, 
so  also  was  a  traitor  to  order.  He  has  iHl  along  had 
a  lien  uiM)n  Hoisdeiire,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  shield 
him  at  all  risks  and  by  any  and  every  means.  The  only 
IM)ssible  explanation  is  that  BoisdelTre,  the  chief  of  the 
War  OlTlce  and  the  bos(mi  friend  of  P^re  du  Lac, 
the  courtier  of  the  Cwir  and  signatory  for  Franee  of 
the  Franco-Russian  treaty  of  alliance,  is  a  traitor,  who 
wiXA  selling  milit^iry  secrets  to  the  (iermans  and  using 
Henry  and  E.sterha/y  as  his  in.struments.  And  it  is  his 
influence  that  has  drawn  so  many  French  officers  and 
civilians  into  the  vortex  of  guilt.  Otu*  Ciin  hardly  .say 
that  (lonse,  Du  Paty,  Mercier,  Billot,  Roget,  Zurlinden, 
Chanoine,  Pellieux,  Lauth,  (iril)elin,  Junk,  Ravary, 
Luxer,  Tavernier,  Torcy,  and  among  civilians  Dupuy, 
Faure,  Drumont,  Judet,  A.  de  Boisandr^,  M^line,  Roche- 
fort,  and  a  host  of  others  are  not  Ids  accomplices  ex 


HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  CHURCH  OP  KNOLAVD. 

Lord  Henry  Cecil,  who  recently  proposed  to  gifette 
heads  of  the  nonconformist  Ixxlies  seats  in  the  Home  of 
Ix>rd.s,  discusses  what  should  be  done  to  save  the  ertil^ 
lished  Church  of  England  from  disestablishment  H» 
deplores  the  present  anarchy  in  the  Church,  bat  tees  no 
way  of  escajH;  excepting  in  the  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  courts : 

*'  lA't  Parliament  pass  an  act  empowering  convocstioD 
to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  courts  by  canons  made  in 
the  ordinary  way  under  royal  letters  of  bnsineti  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown.  Here  the  crown^-thtt 
is  to  Miy,  a  ministry  responsible  to  Parliament— liM 
an  absolute  vet>o  on  the  proceedings  of  convocatka. 
The  efTect  of  this  would  be  that  the  const! tutiivi  of 
the  courts  would  l>e  settled  in  consultation  between  the 
ministry  and  the  bishops  or  others  who  rt>presented  the 
majority  of  convocation.  If  this  be  not  thought  a  luf- 
ficient  security  for  the  rights  of  the  state,  the  nqril 
assent  to  the  canons  might  by  a  familiar  process  be  de- 
layed until  they  had  been  laid  for  thirty  or  forty  daje 
before  Parliament,  and  only  given  if  neither  house Mit 
up  a  hostile  mldress. 

''So  hy  passing  only  a  very  short  bill,  without  dieliH 
eating  the  constitution  of  church  or  state,  without 
revolutionary  innovation,  by  ancient  constitutiooil 
means,  without  anything  like  disestablishment^  the 
great  grievance  might  l)e  re<lres8ed. 

''If  the  evangelicals  will  co()perate,  courts  whoK 
authority  will  l)e  generally  respected  may  be  set  ua.  If 
they  refuse,  the  present  anarchy  will  continue.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  and  the  influence  of  thi 
bishops  may  make  that  anarchy  tolerable.  Bat  the 
courts  can  only  check  ritualism  if  they  can  speak  with 
the  authority  of  the  Church." 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 


(( 


A  Conservative  M.  P."  proves  that  the  legend  thit 
Mr.  Balfour  is  idle  is  a  fiction.  Mr.  6.  L.  Jesaop  giw 
"  hints  to  young  lK)wlers."  Sir  F.  Pollock  publlflheB Ui 
Hoyal  Institution  address  on  *^  King  Alfred." 

The  Hon.  George  H(h;1,  in  a  brief  paper  entitled ''A 
I)isi*ase  in  ImiH^rial  Finance,"  complains  of  the  votai 
in  aid  of  tlie  rat4*s.  He  .says  the  total  taxation  nised  ii 
the  Unite<l  Kingdom  for  local  purposes  by  local  anthor 
ities  must  at  the  present  time  be  about  £44,000^000.  1^ 
this  the  imiMirial  exche([uer  adds  the  immense  donstloi 
of  £  1 8, 5()0,  (MM)— extravagantly  and,  ))erhap8,  even  nnjmlr 
ly  appropriated.  

(X)HXHILL. 
<( /^~^OHXIIILL"  for  April  is  an  unusnaUy  good 
V^  numlM*r,  as  excerpts  elsewhere  attest.  liMt 
tenant  Hopkinsoii  reccmnts  his  exiieriences  with  the 
Sidar's  Camel  Corps  and  gallantly  comes  to  the  defenie 
of  the  much-maligncMl  camel.  He  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  its  proudly  carried  neck  audits  beautiful  eyeik 
The  (-ainers  eye  in  his  judgment  far  surpasaes  that  of 
the  historic  gazelle.  He  says  he  never  heard  of  nf 
one  iHMug  s(>a-sick  through  riding  a  camel;  he  hw 
never  known  a  really  vicious  camel  except  during  the 
**  rutting  "  i>eriod  :  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppoae  he  Is 
better  without  water. 

A  paper  heade<l  **  Conferences  on  Books  and  Mm* 
contains  a  whimsical  endeavor  to  read  enmnt  poltttoil 
history  in  the  apocalytically  interpreted  *' Shephflitfle 
Calendar  of  Si>enser.''  "The  fair  but  dladAlnfnl 
lind  can  iM)int  to  nothing  but  the  Churohot 
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BLACKWOOD. 

THE  pearl  of  the  April  Blackwood  is  Louise  Lori- 
iner's  narrative  of  her  tour  iu  Galicia  under  the 
title  "  At  the  Back  of  Beyond." 

There  is  a  prospect  held  out  of  the  Thames  as  a  game- 
fish  river,  if  not  for  salmon  and  sea  trout,  then  certainly 
for  brown  trout  and  lochlevens.  The  writer  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  that  Londoners  will  at  last  awake  to 
the  splendid  playground  they  possess  in  their  great 
river,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  relieving  by  improved 
river  steamers  the  congested  traffic  of  I^ondon  streets. 

A  grim  document  of  war  is  presented  in  a  letter  by  a 
young  French  officer  describing  his  experience  of  the 
retreat  from  Leipsic  in  1813. 


"Looker-on "  speaks  more  seriously  of  efforts  to  pro- 
mote international  good-will,  but  avers  that  they  recur 
about  every  seven  years  and  that  "there  will  be  no 
United  States  of  Europe  and  America  till  the  wildwood 
savagery  ...  is  trained."  That  he  thinks  will  not  be 
until  **  the  Christian  nations,  having  no  more  barbarous 
hinterlands  or  effete  empires  to  civilize,  begin  to  civi- 
lize each  other."  He  objects  to  the  insistent  cry,  "  Why 
not  an  agreement  with  Russia  ?"  He  is  sure  tliat  Lord 
Salisbury  desires  it  and  has  made  overtures  to  that  ef- 
fect. Tlie  proposal  should  never  be  heard  of  again  un- 
til it  comes  from  St.  Petersburg.  "A  year's  dii)lomacy 
in  Peking"  is  summed  up  as  "a  public  confession  con- 
taining the  germ  of  amendment." 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

BY  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  contributions  to 
the  always  admirably  edited  Revue  dc  Parts  avq 
a  number  of  extracts  from  Alphonse  Daudet's  note- 
books, published  in  the  March  numbers. 

FROM  DAUDET'S  NOTE-BOOKS. 

The  author  of  "Tar ta?'/7i."  during  the  whole  of  his 
working  life  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  his  fleet- 
ing impressions,  any  clever,  epigrammatic,  or  striking 
phrase  overheanl  by  him  in  the  street  or  in  a  drawing- 
room — in  a  word,  anything  and  everything  which  might 
help  him  in  his  work  of  story-writing.  Now  and  again 
the  phrase  noted  down  by  him  owes  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  recorded  to  a  picturesque  turn  of  expression  or  to 
a  pretty  idea  neatly  expressed  ;  but  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  Daudet,  who  was  so  essentially  a  thinker, 
was  attracted  by  thought  rather  than  by  form.  **  The 
fools  to  whom  our  laws  confide  the  education  of  children 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  to  learn  is  not  to  understand. 
How  many  professors  really  understand  Latin  ?  A 
great  many  know  the  language  ;  very  few  realize  what 
it  contains."  "  How  many  people  there  are  in  the  world 
over  whose  library  might  be  written  the  words,  *for 
external  use  only.'"  Occasionally,  but  On  the  whole 
very  rarely,  Daudet  registers  a  plot  or  an  idea  for  a  new 
book.  "A  rather  amusing  book  to  write  might  be 
called  *The  Next-Door  Neighbors/  describing  a  family 
who  spend  their  whole  time  criticising  what  goes  on 
next  door  while  doing  exactly  the  same  things  them- 
selves." Here  and  there  are  shrewd  remarks  about  the 
literary  man's  failings.  "  P2very  writer,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  "  goes  through  a  period  of  hobbledehoy  hood,  or 
at  least  there  are  very  few  who  escape."  "  Perpetual 
contact  with  death  either  elevates  a  soul  or  has  a 
bestial  effect."  Now  and  again  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  novelist's  faithful  friend  and  alter  cgOf  his  wife. 
"My  wife  declares  that  she  would  like  to  write  her 
books  with  the  invisible  ink  which  is  only  seen  when 
you  hold  it  up  to  the  fire  ;  but  she  would  like  her  ink 
to  be  of  the  kind  that  can  only  be  read  by  the  kindly, 
familiar  heart  and  by  those  who  instinctively  under- 
stand." Occasionally  the  bitter  and  satirical  side  of 
Daudet's  nature  becomes  apparent;  thus  he  quotes 
with  bitter  joy  a  lady,  whom  he  seems  to  have  known, 
and  who,  when  given  a  present  of  mushrooms,  pre- 
pared a  dish  of  them  for  her  children  in  order  to  see  if 


they  were  of  the  non-jwisonous  kind  before  she  cared  to 
venture  on  them  herself.  From  one  point  of  view 
Daudet  certiiinly  differs,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
from  many  writers—there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to 
himself  or  his  own  immediate  surroundings ;  it  seems 
to  have  always  been  his  object  to  see  life  as  it  really 
was,  and  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  which  could  be 
found  just  round  his  own  circle.  Now  and  again  his 
dislike  and  dread  of  Paris  becomes  apparent,  for  he  re- 
mained to  the  end  profoundly  Provencal.  His  own 
literary  tastes  come  out  but  little ;  he  seems  to  have 
always  enjoyed  real  life  in  any  form,  and  he  had  an 
enormous  admiration  for  H.  M.  Stanley,  whom  he 
called  the  modern  Napoleon. 

KIPLING  IN  FRENCH. 

In  interesting  juxtaposition  to  these  extracts  is  an 
elaborate  and  really  fine  study  by  M.  Che vri lion  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  writer  evi- 
dently knows  his  author  by  heart,  and  what  is  more, 
he  possesses  to  a  singular  degree  the  really  diflftcult  art 
of  translation,  for  his  renderings  of  Kipling's  prose  and 
verse  are  very  remarkable. 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

Anonymous  articles  have  become  the  fashion— they 
may  mean  so  much  or  so  little.  However,  an  rloquent 
defense  of  and  apology  for  France's  colonial  policy  is  a 
feature  of  the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue.  The 
writer  considers  that  France  owes  to  herself  and  to  the 
world  the  possession  of  a  colonial  empire.  He  points 
out  that  too  often  the  French  man  of  business  prefers 
to  invest  his  money  anywhere  rather  than  in  a  colonial 
enterprise.  The  peasant  prefers  to  invest  his  hard- 
earned  savings  nearer  home,  "  where  he  can  see  the  cab- 
bage growing."  The  writer  also  touches,  but  more 
lightly,  on  what  seems  to  an  impartial  observer  famil- 
iar with  France  and  French  life  a  really  difficult  anom- 
aly—the utter  lack  of  what  may  be  called  the  emigrant 
spirit.  There  is  probably  no  village  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  not  sent  out  sons  to  Greater  Brit- 
ain ;  there  are  very  few  towns  in  France  which  can 
boast  of  even  one  colonist,  and  this  although  bcth  Al- 
giers and  Tunis  offer  splendid  chances  to  the  energetic, 
sober,  and  intelligent  Frenchman  of  the  lower  class. 
In  yet  another  matter  this  article,  so  ably  and  thought- 
fully written,  may  be  criticised :  the  author,  though 
writing  with  a  moderation  rare  in  the  French  politiciaa 
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of  the  moment— thus  he  scrupulously  refrains  from 
repeating  any  of  the  time-worn  accuHations  aH  to  Brit- 
ish |)erfidy  and  greed — praises  again  and  again  certain 
colonial  enterprises  which,  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  French  themselves,  have  been  carried  out  at  a  great 
loss  of  men  and  a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  treasure. 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  second  March  number  of  the  Rcimc  is  another 
anonymous  contribution  concerning  the  management 
of  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  schools  to  which 
France  owes  so  much,  and  which  are  now  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country,  very  properly  encouraged  by  the 
government,  but  often  owing  their  first  sttirt  to  private 
enterprise.  Every  one  interested  in  commercial  educa- 
tion should  carefully  study  this  really  admirable  ac- 
count of  how  the  young  t>enchman  is  taught  his  busi- 
ness. The  writer  discusses  the  wiiole  syst<»m  in  the 
frankest  manner.  He  has  evidently  l)een  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  great  (German  establishments  of  the 

kind. 

AMKRICAN  IMPERIALISM. 

The  only  really  iK)litical  article,  if  that  on  France's 
cohiuial  policy  be  excepted,  is  entitled  "  American  Im- 
perialism "  and  is  written  by  M.  de  Housiers.  France 
has  always  had  many  affectionate  links  with  Spain ; 
accordingly  French  politicians  feel  with  regard  to  the 
late  Spanish-American  conflict  very  much  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  the  defeated  nation.  Still  the  writer 
is  fair  to  American  energy  of  chanicter,  and  though  he 
evidently  considers  that  the  Si)aniards  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  their  utter  rout,  he  declares  that 
even  had  Spain  l)een  better  prepared,  America  would 
have  carried  on  the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end,  raising 
new  levies  and  showing  as  much  energy  in  war  as  she 
admittedly  does  in  business.  **A  Jjieutenant  Hobson 
and  six  sailors  were  found  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  ;  had 
they  not  }>een  there  or  had  they  perished,  there  would 
have  been  any  number  willing  to  run  the  same  risks ; 
men  of  this  type  are  not  lacking  in  the  United  States." 
M.  de  Housiers  considers  that  if  America  re^Uly  desires 
to  found  a  colonial  empire  she  will  have  to  reorganize 
her  public  services. 

NOUVKLLE  UEVUE. 

THE  two  March  numlwrs  of  the  Nouvclle  Hemic 
are  very  much  above  the  avenige  and  contain  a 
number  of  general  articles,  including  some  lively  gos- 
sip concerning  the  more  notable  personalities  of  the 
Second  Empire,  iu\  excellent  account  of  how  the  art  of 
advertising  as  understood  in  France,  and  some  historic- 
ally valuable  pages  dest^riptive  of  the  various  houses  in- 
habited by  Madame  de  S^vignd. 

ANGLO-FRKNCII  RKLATION8. 

Apropos  of  the  Halations  of  England  and  France,  not 
without  interest  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  excellent 
account  of  Naixdeon  II I. 's  (me-time  ambassador  toljon- 
don.  Count  Walinsky  ;  but  strange  as  it  is  to  think  that 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Napoleon  I.  should  have  held 
that  i)osition,  there  seems  to  l)e  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Count  was  the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  of  the 
Polish  Countess,  who  must  have  been  one  of  the  few 
women  to  whom  he  ever  showed  real  tenderness. 
( /ount  Walinsky  was  representing  France  in  Loudon  at 
the  moment  of  the  Coup  (VEtat^  and  it  was  in  a  meas- 
ure owing  to  his  extraordinary  intelligence  and  tact 


that  Napoleon  III.  was  so  quickly  recognised  hj  the 
British  nation.  M.  Guy  ho,  to  whose  cleyer  pen  thete 
sketches  are  due,  considers  that  Walinsky  remained  to 
the  end  nothing  but  an  amateur.  If  so,  it  only  prorei 
that  an  amateur  diplomat  can  sometimes  succeed  when 
a  man  trained  to  the  work  fails  completely. 

THE  FRENCH  BUDGET. 

The  French  budget  of  1899  is  severely  criticised  fay 
M.  de  Saint-Genis.  In  P^ngland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  people  are  elected  ii 
order  to  defend  and  not  to  empty  the  public  parse  d 
their  consti  tuen ts.  In  France  the  deputies  have  usurped 
a  r6l^  wliich  does  not  appertain  to  them,  and  vote  away 
public  money  in  the  most  reckless  and  reprehensibli 
manner ;  and  the  writer  quotes  with  pain  the  fact  tint 
since  1874  France  has  immensely  augmented  her  pablil 
debt,  while  Great  Britain  has  diminished  hen  con- 
siderably. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

A  very  striking  couple  of  pages  extracted  from  i 
forthcoming  book,  which  seem  to  have  been  actually 
written  by  Prince  Bibesco  while  a  prisoner  at  GoUentl 
in  1870,  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  contents  o( 
the  NouveUe  Revue.  They  afford  a  terrible  oommentp 
ary  on  the  horrors  of  war  as  seen  by  an  eye-witoeaa 
''  The  battle  of  Sedan  has  cost  us  8,000  men  by  deitk 
and  14,000  wounded— that  is  to  say,  18.000  dead  and 
injured  of  70,000  engaged  in  combat ; "  thie  G^rmaosoK 
their  side  had  2,000  deaths  and  7,000  wounded  of  900^ 
000  soldiers.  Prince  Bilnssco  speaks  highly  of  the  way 
in  which  he  was  treated  by  Baron  Wedell,  the  ooni' 
mandant  of  Coblentz,  who  seems  to  have  shown  him 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  this  though  the  FnaA 
prisoner  was  at  one  time  suspected  of  taking  part  in  • 
plot. 

ADVERTISING  IN  PRANCE. 


No  one  who  travels  in  France  can  fail  to  have 
struck  by  the  comparative  lack  of  advertiaementi  on 
walls  and  fences.  The  extraordinary  extenaion  of  ad" 
vertising  methods  which  has  taken  place  of  late  yean 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  finds  no  parallel  on 
the  continent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
artistic  posters  which  are  quite  a  feature  of  modem 
life  really  owed  their  inception  to  French  ingenuity; 
even  now  the  best  of  those  seen  in  London  and  New 
York  being  in  many  cases  the  work  of  Parisian  artlatBi 
As  most  people  interested  in  the  subject  know,  Jnlei 
Ch^ret  was  the  lirst  artist  to  discover  the  sssthetio  value 
of  the  poster,  and  he  is  still  the  acknowledged  maater 
as  reganls  i)ict.orial  mlvertisementSi  though  he  has 
many  rivals  as  well  as  disciples. 

The  French  advertiser  proceeds  on  a  rather  dlfflennt 
basis,  his  object  l)eing  not  so  much  to  stun  hf  variety 
and  number  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pawwrby 
either  by  a  startling  effect  or  by  attracting  the  tift  \if 
a  lH>autiful  and  artistic  design.  But  it  mnat  be  ad- 
mitted that  what  the  French  lose  in  quantity  they  make 
up  in  quality,  and  the  business  instinct  of  the  Fnndi 
people  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  way  in  which  thliy 
utilize  their  public  streets  and  boulevards  by  patting 
up  elegant  little  buildings  which  are  simply  ereotod 
with  a  view  to  showing  off  as  many  advertiaenneata  as 
possible.  In  France  every  advertisement  ezpoaed  In  a 
public  place  Involves  the  payment  of  a  small  tax  to  the 
government.  This  has  probably  restricted  the  oatpot 
of  advertisements. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  article  on  *'  The  Invasions  of  England,"  noticed 
elsewhere,  naturally  somewhat  overshadows  the 
other  contents  of  the  Revite  dc8  Deux  Mondes  for 
March.  The  other  articles,  however,  maintain  its  high 
reputation. 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE. 

M.  Fouill6e  writes  in  the  first  March  number,  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences,  on  the  idea  of  social  justice  according  to  con- 
temporary schools  of  thought.  He  shows  us  that  there 
are  three  main  theories  which  nowadays  control  both 
thought  and  action  in  economics.  The  first,  which  may 
be  called  individualist  naturalism,  has  taken  root  main- 
ly in  England,  and  its  effect  is  to  promote  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  individual ;  the  second,  or  collectivist 
naturalism,  is  mostly  German,  and  it  tends  to  the 
omnipotence  of  society ;  the  third,  which  is  mostly 
French,  is  a  kind  of  moral  and  social  idealism,  and  by 
the  extension  of  the  idea  of  justice  it  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  simul- 
taneously. 

CHINA  AGAIN. 

M.  p.  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues  his  study  of  the 
Chinese  problem,  dealing  this  time  with  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  powers.  There  is  a  great  deal 
about  the  insatiable  appetite  of  England  for  conces- 
sions, territory,  and  similar  advantages,  and  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  are  naturally  related  from  a 
Franco-Russian  point  of  view.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  lie- 
lie  ves,  however,  that  the  powers  realize  the  great  dan- 
gers involved  in  the  extreme  instability  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  even  to  the  extent  of  limiting  their  de- 
mands. He  does  not  venture  to  prophesy  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  China,  but  he  regards  the 
sharing  up  of  her  territory  as  the  most  deplorable  and 
most  dangerous  of  possibilities,  which  no  one  really 
desires  and  which  each  one  fears  to  see  realized  by  his 
rivals. 

POLITICAL  ELOQUENCE. 

M.  Faguet's  paper  on  political  eloquence,  though  it 
deals  largely  with  minor  French  politicians  oi  the  last 
generation  whose  names  are  hardly  known  outside  of 
France,  does  nevertheless  deal  with  a  few  of  the  gn^eat 
names  of  French  statesmanship.  Gambetta,  he  says, 
never  used  metaphors,  yet  he  had  the  manner  of  1790 
and  recalled  Danton,  R()1)eHpierre,  and  Mirabeau ;  in- 
deed, he  had  all  the  defects  of  the  latter's  style.  As  for 
M.  Feret,  M.  Faguet  regards  him  as  in  no  sense  an 
orator.  His  speeches  were  destitute  of  a  properly  con- 
ceived plan,  and  though  effective  to  their  immediate 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  he  could  always  see  clearly  what 
he  wanted,  they  hardly  deserved  the  title  of  eloquence. 
As  to  parliamentary  eloquence  in  general,  M.  Faguet 
notes  the  obvious  change  which  the  greater  haste  and 
stress  of  modem  life  has  brought  about — namely,  the 
taste  for  very  short  informal  speeches. 

In  the  second  March  number  M.  Bellessort  contrib- 
utes some  travel  notes  gathered  in  Ceylon.  He  says 
that  Ceylon  is  not  in  any  sense  a  country  capable  of 
arousing  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  could  no 


more  be  a  nation  than  a  table  d'hote  at  a  hotel  re- 
sembles a  family. 

CRIMINAL  •VAGRANTS. 

M.  Fourquet,  apropos  of  the  horrible  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  shepherd  Vacher,  deals  at  considerable 
length  with  the  social  danger  created  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  criminals  who  wander  about  France.  M.  Four- 
quet has  interviewed  one  of  these  itinerant  vagrants, 
apparently  an  aristocrat  of  the  class,  for  he  had  never 
•been  convicted  of  murder  or  theft,  and  being  firmly 
resolved  never  to  steal,  would,  nevertheless,  allow  him- 
self in  case  of  need  to  have  a  meal  at  an  eating-house 
and  forget  to  pay.  This  vagabond  philosopher  said  that 
the  cure  for  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  colonies, 
where  the  vagrants  could  be  established  and  dealt  with 
individually  according  to  their  particular  needs  and 
aptitudes.  

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  sagacious  and  moderate  words  of  the  supreme 
pontiff  are  frequently  interpreted  in  opposite 
senses  by  interested  parties.  This  is  what  is  happening 
in  Rome  to-  day  over  the  recent  papal  encyclical  on 
"Americanism."  Both  sides  deduce  a  moral  victory 
from  his  words.  The  Civ^iUd  CattoUcay  the  organ  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  from  the  first  have  been  among  the 
adversaries  of  Mgr.  Ireland,  announces  (March  18)  that 
Americanism  has  been  condemned  root  and  branch  and 
rejoices  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Monachus," 
writing  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (March  Ifi),  care- 
fully distinguishes  between  Americanism  of  native 
growth  and  Americanism  as  it  has  been  interpreted  in 
France,  and  more  especially  by  the  Abb^  Maignen  in 
his  volume  "Xe  Pdre  Hecker  est-il  un  Saint  f^^  True 
Americanism,  he  asserts,  can  only  gain  by  being  cleared 
from  misrepresentation ;  it  has  been  substantially  ap- 
proved by  the  Pope,  and  it  will  now  flourish  more  than 
ever. 

On  "Italy  in  China"  and  the  "yellow  peril "  Profess- 
or Lombroso  has  some  weighty  words  of  warning  for 
his  countrymen  in  the  NiLOva  Antologia  (March  16). 
He  maintains  that  the  Chinese  are  the  one  nation  in 
the  world  uninfected  by  militarism— hence  their  in- 
feriority in  the  arts  of  war ;  but  that  they  constitute 
not  only  the  vastest,  but  also  the  most  politically  com- 
pact, body  in  the  world.  China,  he  asserts,  has  been 
able  to  avoid  the  four  great  social  evils — feudalism, 
militarism,  sacerdotalism,  and  capitalism.  To-day  the 
great  Chinese  nation  is  asleep  ;  but  when  it  awakes  the 
European  nations  will  have  on  their  hands  more  than 
they  bargained  for.  The  interference  of  Italy  he  de- 
clares to  be  unpardonable,  for  she  has  not  even  the 
excuse  of  any  commerce  in  the  far  East.  She  will  only 
be  playing  the  game  of  England  as  she  played  it  at 
Kassala  ;  and  that  "eminently  egotistic "  nation  will 
carry  off  all  the  plunder. 

Two  new  Italian  reviews  have  made  their  appearance 
since  the  new  year.  The  Rivista  dl  Scienze  Biolofjlche 
la  learned  and  well  printed,  and  boasts  such  eminent 
names  as  those  of  Lombroso,  Haeckel,  Lab1)ock,  and 
Richetamong  its  contributors.  Flegrca^  which  is  issued 
fortnightly,  is  mainly  literary  and  artistic,  and  promises 
to  give  voice  to  the  newest  aspirations  of  modern  Italy. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  t\n*  War  with  Spain. 
With  liitroductioH  by  Nelson  A.  Miles.  32  parts, 
folio,  10  pp.  each  jiart.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  I^iper,  25  cents  per  part.  Sold  only  by 
Hubscrij)tion  for  tlie  ent  in;  work. 

Those  who  followe<l  the  jjfraphic  and  slirrlnpr  accounts 
of  the  Spanish  war  wliicli  ai)i)ear(Ml  in  //r/r^wrV  TfVt'Wjy  last 
year  are  in  ]M>siti()n  to  appreciate  in  advance  the  suinptu- 
ously  illustrated  Idstory  of  the  war  now  being  issued  in 
parts  by  thi^  liouse  of  Harper.  The  remarkable  success  of 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  issued  by  the  sann^  house  more 
ihan  thirty  years  uao  siu'nis  to  demonstrate  t lie  i)ermanent 
valui'  of  pen  and  peiwil  sketches  madt?  on  the  Held.  At  any 
rate,  the  publishers  have  acted  on  this  th<'ory,  and  as  soon 
as  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared  their  special  artiste  and 
corn?spon<lentswere  enga^^ed  to  «o  to  the  front  with  each  di- 
vision of  the  army  and  each  scpiadron  of  t.h(«  navy.  It  wiis 
liopt^d  by  some  that  phot;0>frai)hy  wouhl  play  a  much  more 
Important  i)Hrt  in  lilustratinK  battles  of  the  war  with  Spain 
than  it  did  in  the  Civil  War.  Such  hopes,  however,  were  not 
destined  to  fruition.  With  very  few  except  ions,  i)hotography 
was  found  impra<rtlcable  in  illustrating  actual  battle  scenes. 
The  man  with  the  pencil  was  as  nnurh  in  d(>mand  ns  over. 
The  corps  of  able  and  brilliant  artists  employed  by  the  Har- 
l)ers  produced  a  remarkable  series  of  drawings,  many  of 
which  must  be  In  years  to  come  the  main  reliance  of  all  who 
will  seek  to  live  over  again  the  thrilling  episodes  of  189H. 
The  colored  lithographs  reproduced  In  the  work  give  variety 
and  picturesque  effect.  The  text  accompanying  these  pic- 
tures has  Iwen  prepared  with  great  care,  and  in  the  twelve 
parts  thus  far  issued  is  comprised  a  clear  and  readable  nar- 
rative of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  mobilization  of  our 
troops  a  year  ago. 

The  Rescue  of  Cuba.  An  Episode  in  the  Growth  of 
Free  Government.  By  Andrew  S.  Draper.  12mo, 
pp.  186.    Boston  :  Silver-Burdett  &  Co.    $1. 

President  Draper  treats  the  Spanish  war  as  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  free  institutions.  One  purpose  that  he  had  in 
view  In  writing  the  lM)ok  was  to  picture  the  qualities  of 
heroism  and  manliness  displayed  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  thus  to  plant  In  American  youth  higher  ideals  of  civic 
service.  In  giving  the  war  Its  place  in  history  he  is  led  to 
review  the  record  of  Spain's  misgovernment  in  some  detail. 
His  book,  therefore.  Is  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  exploits.  President  Draper's  exposItI<m  of 
Ids  theme  is  clear  and  his  conclusions  sound.  The  book  flo- 
serves  to  be  widely  read  by  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  Story  of  the  Rough  Riders.  By  Edward  Marsliall. 
12mo,  pp.  »2().  New  York  :  G.  W.  Dillingham  Com- 
pany.   il.50. 

Mr.  Edward  Marshall  was  the  heroic  young  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  J(nirnnl  who,  when  in  the  fierce  brush 
at  Las  Guasimas  he  was  hit  by  a  Mauser  bullet,  sliattoring 
his  spine,  continued  to  write,  between  the  fits  of  paralysis, 
a  long  dispatc^h  to  his  newspaper,  telling  the  story  of  the 
battle.  The  book  now  before  us  does  not  end  with  Mr.  Mar- 
sliairs  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  Is  a  complete  story  of 
the  Rough  Riders,  from  the  Inception  of  the  Idea  to  their  dis- 
charge at  Montauk  Point.  It  is  written  In  lively  style,  with 
a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  the  impartial  and  undismayed 
Judgment  of  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Naturally,  the 
most  valuable  and  the  most  vivid  portions  of  the  book  are 
those  which  deal  with  the  experiences  of  the  Rough  Rldere 


which  Mr.  Marshall  Idmself  shared,  that  is,  nntil  he  wu 
wounded  at  Las  Guasimas.  But  the  rest  of  the  volame,  too, 
is  by  no  means  inaccurate,  and  has  l>een  baaod  on  matorkl 
which  Mr.  Marshall  hiul  the  opportunity  of  setting  frOB 
firsthand  sources.  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  three  men 
outshle  of  the  Hough  Riders  proper  that  Colonel  Rooeevelt 
selected  to  bear  the  medal  of  the  regiment,  the  others  being 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  Captain  McCormIck,  of  the 
regular  army. 

Spain.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  16mo,  pp.  296.  New 
York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.    00  cent«. 

Mr.  Ol)er's  book  on  Spain  in  the  series  of  ** History fto 
Young  Readers'*  is  deserving  of  a  more  extended  notiee 
than  we  are  able  to  give  It.  It  has  often  been  remarked  thit 
no  good  short  history  of  Spain  has  been  available  for  Amtf^ 
U'lm  readers.  Mr.  OIm'T  has  made  Spain  and  her  colanlci 
the  subject  of  his  study  for  many  years.  His  present  work, 
therefore.  Is  not  merely  the  result  of  incidental  effort,  hntti 
based  on  a  serious  and  well-grounded  understanding  of  the 
subject.  His  literary  style  is  well  adapted  for  young  Feed- 
ers, as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  tlie  success  of  Ui 
numerous  young  people's  travel  books.  It  brings  the  histoiy 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Deoembtr 
last.  A  few  outline  maps  would  have  distinctly  improved 
the  book. 

A  Short  History  of  Spain.  By  Mary  Piatt  Parmde. 
12ni(),  pp.  107.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Som. 

00  cents. 

Mrs.  Parmcle  has  condensed  the  whole  history  of  Sfnin, 
from  ancient  Iberian  times  down  to  Dewey*s  victoiy  st 
Manila  Hay,  into  IHT  small  pages.  For  convenience  of  refei^ 
ence,  as  well  as  for  that  literary  quality  which  is  said  to  bt 
the  soul  of  wit,  Mrs.  Parmele's  book  is  to  be  cordially  com- 
mended. 

The  Stx)ry  of  Geographical  Discovery.  By  Joseph  Ja- 
cobs.   lOino,  pp.  200.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft 

Co.    40  cents. 

In  Appleton's ''  Library  of  Useful  Stories"  Mr.  JoMph 
Jacobs  tells  the  story  of  geographical  discovery.  Thodlfr 
cultles  of  compressing  what  in  one  sense  may  be  regarded 
as  the  history  of  the  world  Into  a  narrative  of  two  hundred 
pages  must  have  been  great.  The  author,  however,  has  DOl 
attempted  more  than  to  construct  a  skeleton  of  the  ratajeet. 
supplying  abundant  references  and  bibliographical  notes  flor 
the  use  of  students.  A  very  helpful  supplement  to  the  hook 
consists  of  a  chroncdogy  of  discovery,  including  all  the  Im- 
portant dates  of  voyages  and  explorations.  The  book  hat  a 
number  of  useful  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  St^ry  of  the  People  of  England  in  the  Nlnetoeulh 
Century.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Part  I.,  18(X>-1M^ 
12nio,  pp.  280.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^  Bom. 

^1.50. 

In  the  ''Story  of  the  Nations"  series  Justin  MoGarChf 
contributes  the  story  of  the  people  of  England  In  thenlB^ 
tecnth  (century.  The  first  volume.  Just  published^  oovers  the 
period  from  1K(N)  to  IKV).  In  this  work  Mr.  MoOarthy  Is  aids 
to  describe  more  fully  the  course  of  England*s  derelopBiillI 
than  was  possible  In  his  more  comprehensive  **Hletofy  of 
Our  Own  Times.*'  His  previous  researohea  in  this  peilod 
have  abundantly  qualified  him  for  the  preeent  task.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  leading  flgOFie  In 
British  statesmanship. 
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European  Higtory:  An  Ontline  of  Its  Development. 
By  Greorge  Burton  Adams.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii— 677. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Half  leath- 
er, $1.40. 

Professor  Adams  of  Yale  has  written  an  outline  of 
European  history  for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The 
references  and  bibliogfraphy  are  very  complete.  In  the  text 
only  the  most  important  events,  of  course,  could  be  treated. 
The  volume  is  illustrated,  and  supplied  with  a  number  of 
good  maps. 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,  1812-1818.  Compiled 
from  the  Original  MS.  by  Paul  Cottin.  12mo,  pp. 
xvii— 356.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  accounts  ever  written  of 
the  memorable  Russian  campaign  of  the  French  array.  Ser- 
geant Bourgogne  belonged  to  Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  His 
memoirs  were  published  in  full  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Houvclle  Revue  Retrospective,  in  1896.  The  writer  had  died, 
«n  octogenarian,  in  1867.  His  manuscript  was  edited  by  M. 
Paul  Cottin. 

The  History  of  South  America,  from  Its  Discovery  to 
the  Present  Time.  Translated  fi-om  the  Spanish  by 
Adnah  D.  Jones.  8vo,  pp.  345.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  one  of  the  very 
few  general  histories  of  South  America  in  existence.  It 
purports  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  works  of  the  best 
authors  and  from  authentic  documents  in  various  archives 
In  public  and  private  libraries  in  America  and  Spain.  It 
begins  with  Columbus'  discovery,  and  is  brought  down  as 
late  as  1870.  The  translator  has  provided  maps  and  an  index. 

Beview  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada. 
Edited  by  Greorge  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton. 
Vol.  HI.,  Publications  of  the  Year  1898.  8vo,  pp. 
225.  Toronto :  Published  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.    Paper,  $1. 

The  third  volume  of  the  annual  review  of  the  Canadian 
historical  publications  has  Just  been  issued.  Reviews  of 
leading  works  have  been  prepared  by  the  editor,  Professor 
Wrong,  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  others. 

The  Story  of  Rouen.  By  Theodore  Andrea  Cook.  16mo, 
pp.  xvi— 409.  London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. ;  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

The  Story  of  Perugia.  By  Margaret  Symonds  and  Lina 
DuflP  Grordon.  16mo,  pp.  xii — 326.  London  :  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co. ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

These  stories  of  mediaeval  towns  may  be  made  to  serve 
as  historical  guide-books.  The  reader's  first  sensation  is  one 
of  amazement  that  so  much  material  of  the  antiquarian  sort 
could  be  collected.  All  travelers  who  possess  the  historical 
sense  will  certainly  appreciate  the  contributions  to  their 
entertainment  made  by  the  authors  of  this  little  series. 

The  Downfall  of  the  Dervishes ;  or.  The  Avenging  of 
Gordon.  By  Ernest  N.  Bennett.  12mo,  pp.  267. 
New  York:  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.  $1.40. 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  an  Oxford  fellow  and  lecturer, 
and  the  special  correspondent  for  tlie  Westmin^^r  QazetU 
during  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1898,  has  written  a  personal 
narrative  of  his  experiences  and  observations  in  that  cam- 
paign, accompanied  by  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Lord 
Kit<;hener,  and  a  map  and  plans.  Mr.  Bennett*8  style  is 
vivid,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  very  realistic 
picture  or  scenes  before,  during  and  after  the  battle  of 
Omdurman.  Some  of  Mr.  Bennetts  statements  regarding 
the  alleged  barbarities  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  troops 
have  been  called  in  question  in  England,  and  we  observe 


that  the  more  sensational  and  extreme  of  these  statements 
have  been  omitted  from  the  present  volume. 

Roman  Africa.  By  Gaston  Boissier.  Translated  by 
Arabella  Ward.  8vo,  pp.  xv— 844.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75. 

This  volume  contains  Boissier's  account  of  his  important 
archsBological  researcties  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  came 
under  Roman  rule.  These  researches  cover  not  only  ancient 
Carthage,  but  many  smaller  cities  and  towns,  whose  history, 
customs,  language  and  literature,  mode  of  living,  and  gov- 
ernment have  been  reconstructed,  as  it  were,  by  M.  Boissier. 
Several  maps  and  plans  accompany  the  text. 

The  Federation  of  the  World.  By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  12mo,  pp.  172.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1. 

Dr.  Trueblood's  little  book  is  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
war  between  the  nations,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  federation  of  the  race.  His  argument  is  largely  the 
historical  one.  The  treatment  is  original  and  suggestive. 
An  appendix  contains  a  reprint  of  the  Czar's  rescript  on  the 
reduction  of  armament,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  i)eace 
movement. 

World  Politics.  12mo,  pp.  206.  New  York:  R.  F. 
Fenno&Co.    $1. 

This  work,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States. 
The  author  evidently  believes  tliat  there  will  be  questions  of 
foreign  policy  for  this  nation  to  settle  long  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Philippines  problem  is  decided.  He  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court,  pro- 
vided with  means  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

American  Colonial  Handbook.  By  Thomas  Campbell- 
Copeland.  16mo,  pp.  181.  New  York :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.    Flexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Campbell-Copeland,  the  statistician,  has  compiled  a 
wonderfully  compact  account  of  the  history,  geography  and 
material  resources  of  the  new  American  dependencies. 
The  information  is  arranged  on  an  original  plan,  and  in- 
genious typographical  devices  serve  to  facilitate  reference. 
The  compilation  is  based  on  the  best  European  authorities, 
and  the  compiler  has  taken  special  pains  to  exclude  all 
random  or  hearsay  assertions  of  fact. 

Our  Island  Empire.  A  Hand-Book  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Charles 
Morris.  12mo,  pp.  488.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  convenient  compendium  of  facts  about  Cuba 
and  the  more  distant  lands  recently  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  the  compiler  of  several 
useful  historical  and  descriptive  works.  He  has  given  special 
attention  to  questions  related  to  our  late  war  with  Spain. 

The  Federal  Census.  Critical  Essays  by  Members  of 
the  American  Economic  Association.  8vo,  pp.  516. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth, 
$2.50;  Paper,  $2. 

A  most  timely  publication  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  the  volume  of  critical  essays  on  ''  The  Federal 
Census,**  written  by  members  of  the  association  and  col- 
lected and  edited  by  a  special  committee.  The  monograph 
thus  prepared  covers  nearly  every  important  topic  related 
to  the  scientific  work  of  the  national  census  bureau.  All 
the  papers  are  the  work  of  specialists,  several  of  whom,  we 
are  glad  to  note,  are  to  be  associated  in  the  work  of  com- 
piling the  twelfth  census.  The  association  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  enterprise  in  gathering  and  publishing  this 
material  at  this  time.  The  committee  intrusted  with  the 
work  consisted  of  Professors  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Walter 
F.  Willcox,  Roland  P.  Falkner,  and  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  the 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the  Union.  By 
Frank  Greene  Hates.  8vo,  pp.  220.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    PajMjr,  11.50. 

The  invcstlKiition  which  led  to  the  puhlication  of  this 
monograph  wiih  bcKun  for  the  i)urpoRe  of  learning  the  facts 
of  Rhode  Island's  a(>tion  from  ITtio  to  1790,  with  a  view  to 
explaining  that  commonwealtlfs  long  delay  In  the  matter 
of  the  ratification  of  the  federnl  Constitution.  Both  printed 
and  manuscript  sources  of  information  were  consulted,  and 
new  material  beariuK  on  the  subject  was  })rought  to  light 
The  result  is  a  suggestive  study  in  the  early  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty. 

Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SuiU's.  Jiy  William 
D.  Guthrie.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii— 2<V5.  Hoston  :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    $2.50. 

In  these  lectures  the  scope  of  the  Fourt<*enth  Amend- 
ment is  outlined,  together  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  constitutional  law.  In  the  annota- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  author  has  examined  every 
volume  of  the  Supreme  Court  reports.  Theni  is  also  an 
analytical  index  of  the  (Constitution,  which  makes  this  fea- 
ture of  the  book  eHiK'cially  useful. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

General  Sherman.  By  Manning  F.  Force.  12mo,  pp. 
853.    New  York  :  1).  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  "Great  Commanders"  series  CJen.  M.  F.  Force, 
who  was  one  of  (Jeneral  Sherman's  division  commanders, 
contributes  a  volume  on  Sherman.  It  is  understood  that 
(Jeneral  For<:e  was  Sherman's  own  choice  for  his  biographer. 
It  is  believed  that  this  volume  contains,  amtrng  other  fea- 
tures, the  most  acrcurate  and  complete  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Shlloh— in  which  Sherman  playe<l  such  an  important 
part— that  has  appeared  in  print.  Owing  to  the  author's 
temporary  loss  of  health,  several  of  the  concluding  chapters 
of  the  volume  were  written  by  (ien.  J.  D.  Cox.  Readers  of 
General  Cox's  published  writings  on  the  ('Ivil  War  will 
readily  understand  that  the  Sherman  biography  lost  noth- 
ing by  this  arrangement.  Both  General  Force  and  General 
Cox  were  perhaps  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  det^iils  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  the  March  to  the  Sea  as  any  living 
men.  They  not  only  knew  Sherman  himself,  their  beloved 
commander,  but  they  knew  all  the  circumstances  In  which 
he  was  placed,  and  hence  were  qualified  to  fairly  estimate 
his  achievements.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  steel 
reproduction  of  the  portrait  that  General  Sherman  pre- 
ferred. There  are  six  well-executed  maps  of  the  most  Im- 
portant battlefields  in  which  General  Sherman  was  a  par- 
ticipant. 

Theo<lore  Roosevelt.    By  Will  M.  Clemens.    12mo,  pp. 

218.     New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    Painr,  50 

cents. 

Mr.  Clemens,  whose  facility  as  a  biographer  of  noted 
men  has  been  more  than  once  tested,  has  brought  out  a 
sketch  of  that  well-known  American,  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  Clemens  has  dlscovered'a  great  many  Interesting 
anecdotes  in  which  his  hero  figured,  and  the  narra<  Ive  of  an 
unusually  crowded  period  of  public  servh-e,  su<-h  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  has  b<*en,  forms  the  thread  of  an  attractive  and 
not  unpicturesque  story.  Of  few  public  men  at  forty  could 
so  varied  and  interesting  a  biography  be  written. 

Lonl  Clive.    The  Foundation  of  British  Rule  in  India. 

By   Sir   Alexander   .John   Arbuthnot.     12mo,    pp. 

xxiii— 318.    New  York  :  IjOUKnians,  Green  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

While  we  are  discussing  expansion  and  anti-expansion 
it  would  be  profitable  for  Americans  to  study  the  admirable 
series  of  "  Bulldcrsof  Greater  Britain,"  now  In  courseof  pub- 
lication. The  latest  volume  to  appear  in  this  series  is  de- 
voted to  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of  British  rule  in  India. 
Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  this  Is  less  a  personal 


biography  than  n  history  of  the  times  in  which  Its  hero  llvid 
and  wrought.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  have  dis> 
cov<>re<l  new  facts  which  would  Justify  the  pabiicatlon  of 
another  life  of  Lord  Clive,  but  he  holds  very  properly  that  a 
series  which  deals  with  the  builders  of  greater  Britain  woald 
be  incomplete  If  it  did  not  Include  a  memoir  of  the  man 
who  gave  to  England  her  greatest  dependency. 

How  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy  Lives  and  Works.  By  P.  A. 
SiM'fxyeenko.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel 
F.  Ilapgood.  8vo,  pp.  100.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell&Co.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  sket<-h  first  knew  Tolstoy  in  MK,  and 
since  that  time  has  come  into  intimate  relations  wltl^  the 
family,  both  at  Moscow,  and  also  at  the  Count*8  coantry 
estiite.  He  Is  therefore  qualified  to  give  a  fair  account  il 
Tolstoy's  daily  life.  In  view  of  the  countless  exaggerations 
and  baseless  rumors  about  Tolstoy's  habits  that  are  con- 
tinually gaining  currency  In  this  country,  it  is  fortanate 
that  we  have  an  authorltive  Ftatement  at  last. 

Elizal>eth,  Empress  of  Austria.  A  Memoir.  By  A.  Da 
Burgh.  8vo,  pp.  S8:^.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    $2.50. 

This,  we  believe.  Is  the  first  biography  of  Austria*s  late 
eccentric!  empress  to  appear  in  the  English  language.  It 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  assassination  and  funeiml 
obsequies.  There  are  eighty  illustrations,  many  of  whidi 
are  very  Interesting. 

Dan  ton  :  A  Study.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  8vo,  pp.  xr— 440. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    ^.50. 

This  volume  sums  up  the  results  of  the  latest  researches 
by  m(Mlern  French  historians,  and  gives  a  complete  pictvre 
of  the  second  iMirlod  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  author 
seems  to  be  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  historiosl 
school  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  article  by  Banm 
de  Coubertin,  apx)earing  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Rkvikw. 

Jean-Jac(iues  Rousseau,  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Spirit  In 
Literature.  By  Joseph  Texte.  Translated  by  J. 
W.  Matthews.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii— d9S.  New  Yofkt 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

This  volume  Is  not  primarily  biographical.  It  Is  piilh 
llshed  ns  a  study  of  the  literary  relations  between  Fraaos 
and  England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau  typ^ 
fying  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  literature.  The  author  Is 
professor  of  comparative  literature  at  the  University  of 
Lyon.  This  study  of  Rousseau  from  the  modem  Freneb 
point  of  view  will  be  novel  to  most  English  readers.  Ron^ 
seau  Is  held  up  as  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  create  fai 
the  French  nation  both  the  taste  and  the  need  for  the  north* 
em  literatures. 

Under  Thret^  Fla^s ;  or,  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By 
George  W.  Pepi>er.  8vo,  pp.  542.   Cincinnati :  Curta 

&  Jennings.    $2. 

Dr.  Pepper's  experiences  as  preacher,  captain  in  fha 
army,  chaplain  and  consul,  afford  sufficiently  Tariad  U^ 
terial  for  a  biography  of  more  than  onlinary  interest.  Dm^ 
Ing  his  lifetime  the  author  has  had  ac^ioalntance  wiUimany 
prominent  men,  and  has  preserved  the  record  of  mtSBSf 
interviews  with  these.  (*opies  of  the  book  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author  at  UttV  Madison  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

ECONOMICS   AND  SOCIOLOQY. 

Fields,  Facti)ries  and  Workshops.  By  P.  KropotUn. 
8v(),  pp.  :)15.  lioston  :  Hougliton,  Mifflin  and  CosH 
IMiiiy.    f.'J. 

Prince  Kropotkin  has  written  an  interesting  deacriptkNi 
of  modern  e<>onomIc  tendencies,  as  he  has  observed  than  fii 
both  hemispheres,  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  His  attention  haa 
directed  especially  to  the  decentralisation  of  tndnstriaaaad 
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to  agrioQltiiral  pofldbilities.  In  an  appendix  of  his  volnme 
he  presents  Important  statistical  matter  relating  to  the  top- 
ics treated  in  the  body  of  the  work.  What  he  has  to  say 
aboat  intensive  agricalture  and  horticulture  is  especially 
suggestive  to  Americans.  The  subject  of  market-gardening 
and  fruit-growing  is  very  fully  discussed. 

Irrigation  in  Utah.  By  Charles  HlUman  Brough.  8vo, 
pp.  227.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Brough  has  thought  rightly  that  his  study  of  irriga- 
tion in  Utah  should  prove  of  interest  in  other  portions  of  the 
arid  region  of  which  Utah  is  the  geographical  center,  and 
where  present  problems  are  not  dissimilar.  An  added  rea- 
son for  reviewing  Utah^s  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  that  State  both  the  cooperative  and  the  capital- 
istic methods  have  been  applied  in  the  reclamation  of  arid 
land,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for  comparing  the  results 
of  the  two  methods.  Utah's  experience  certainly  ought  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  question  of  .dealing  with  the  lands  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  it  to 
be  ceded  to  the  different  States  and  Territories  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Mr.  Brough  has  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  the  manuscript  and  historical  records  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  as  well  as  in  the  files  of  Utah  newspapers.  His 
monograph  forms  an  ** extra'*  volume  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 

Value  and  Distribution.  By  Charles  William  Macfar- 
lane.  8vo,  pp.  817.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.    $2.50. 

Professor  Macfarlane  has  attempted  to  give  permanent 
form  to  much  of  the  recent  scattered  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  value,  especially  as  embodied  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Austrian  school  of  economists.  The  book  is  far  more  than  a 
compilation,  however,  since  the  author  advances  theories  of 
his  own,  which  may  have  been  suggested,  but  not  fully 
stated,  heretofore.  He  has  wisely  adopted  the  topical  form 
of  treatment. 

Money  and  Bimetallism.  By  Henry  A.  Miller.  12mo, 
pp.  816.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  exposition  of  the  money  question  continues  to  be  a 
popular  theme  among  economic  writers.  The  latest  acces- 
sion to  the  long  list  of  books  relating  to  bimetallism  is  a 
work  by  Henry  A.  Miller,  in  which  he  analyzes  the  theories 
of  bimetallism,  symmetallism,  and  a  tabular  standard  of 
value. 

The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation.  By  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman.  Second  Edition,  Completely  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Svo,  pp.  849.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $8. 

So  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  second  edition  of 
Professor  Seligman's  *'  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation" 
as  to  constitute  practically  a  new  volume.  The  work  has 
been  completely  revised,  rewritten  and  enlarged  so  that  it 
has  been  nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  a  bibliography  and  in- 
dex have  been  added.  These  alterations  and  additions  are 
to  be  found  in  both  the  historical  and  the  positive  parts. 
A  more  careful  study  of  early  English  literature  brought  to 
light  much  interesting  material  on  the  theory  of  taxation. 

The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. .  By  Thorstein  Veblen. 
12mo,  pp.  400.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

Mr.  Yeblen,  who  is  one  of  the  instructors  of  imlitical 
economy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  brought  out  a 
book  dealing  with  the  leisure  class  as  an  institution.  While 
the  subject  is  discussed  from  the  economist's  point  of  view, 
the  author  has  avoided  technicalities,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
has  constructed  an  argument  which  will  appeal  to  the  gen* 
eral  reader.  The  tracing  of  the  economic  relations  of  certain 
elements  in  modern  culture  involves  the  author  in  state- 
ments which  are  likely  to  be  controverted.  The  positions 
taken  are  so  novel  to  most  minds  that  the  reader's  attention 
is  firmly  held  throughout  the  treatise. 


Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor.  A'-v  Florence  N. 
Charity  Workers.  By  Mary  E.  RichmoUacmillan 
pp.  287.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company . 

Miss  Richmond,  of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Organization 
Society,  has  written  a  little  book  about  friendly  visiting 
among  the  poor,  based  on  her  own  experience  of  ten  years. 
Considering  first  the  various  aspects  of  life  within  the 
family,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  bread-winner,  the 
citizen,  employee,  husband  and  father.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  home-maker,  and  another  to  the  children.  Then  fol- 
low chapters  on  the  health  of  the  family,  their  spending 
and  savings,  and  their  recreation.  The  concluding  chapters 
treat  of  the  principles  of  effective  relief-giving,  of  church 
charity,  and  of  friendly  visiting.  The  book  closes  with  a 
number  of  illustrative  cases,  and  these  latter  form  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  work.  All  beginners  in  charitable 
work,  members  of  the  Order  of  King's  Daughters,  and,  in 
fact,  all  who  come  in  contact  with  poverty  and  need,  will 
find  this  little  volume  extremely  suggestive  and  helpful. 

The  Development  of  Thrift.  By  Mary  Willcox  Brown. 
12mo,  pp.  222.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Miss  Mary  Willcox  Brown,  who  is  engaged  in  children's 
aid  work  in  Baltimore,  has  written  a  little  treatise  em- 
bracing such  topics  as  the  thrift  habit,  thrift  in  the  family, 
savings  agencies,  building  and  loan  associations,  people's 
banks,  provident  loan  associations  and  industrial  insurance. 
Miss  Brown  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study 
of  these  subjects,  and  her  treatment  of  them  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  The  book  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  charitable  workers. 

Suggestions  toward  an  Applied  Science  of  Sociology. 
By  Edward  Payson  Payson.  12mo,  pp.  246.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  writer's  endeavor  is  to  formulate  a  system  of  what 
he  terms  ^*  physical  sociology,"  as  distinguished  from  ani- 
mistic. He  believes  that  much  evil  in  the  world  heretofore 
viewed  as  Intangible,  has  really  a  physical  character,  and 
hence  may  be  reached  and  grrappled  with  by  the  state.  He 
draws  illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  this  propo- 
sition from  criminal  law  and  public  philanthropy. 

The  Negro  in  America,  and  The  Ideal  American  Repub- 
lic. By  T.  J.  Morgan.  12mo,  pp.203.  Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    $1. 

General  Morgan's  grandfather  was  a  slaveholder,  and 
his  father  an  abolitionist.  During  the  Civil  War  General 
Morgan  himself  organized  four  regiments  of  negro  soldiers, 
commanded  the  First  Colored  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  participated  in  numerous  engagements 
with  both  white  and  black  soldiers.  In  very  recent  years, 
as  executive  officer  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  Gtoneral  Morgan  has  had  occasion  to  study  the 
conditions  of  the  negroes  in  the  South  with  great  care.  His 
deductions  and  conclusions  relating  to  the  negro  race  in 
America  are  thus  based  on  experience  and  observation. 
This  little  volume  Includes  essaye  on  ''Slavery  and  Free- 
dom,** "Negroes  in  the  Civil  War,"  "Education  of  the 
Negroes,"  "The  Higher  Education  of  Negro  Women,"  "  Re- 
ligious Life  Among  the  Negroes,"  "  Negrophobia."  and  "  The 
Negroes  Under  Freedom."  General  Morgan  has  also  ap- 
pended, very  properly,  an  essay  on  "  The  Ideal  Republic," 
which  sets  forth  what,  in  his  view,  are  the  essential  prin- 
ciples xmderlying  the  relation  of  eight  million  negroes  to 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

EDUCATION. 

Discussions  in  Education.  By  Francis  A.  Walker. 
Edited  by  James  Phinney  Munroe.  Svo,  pp.  847. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &;  Co.    $8. 

This  collection  of  the  addresses  and  papers  of  the  late 
President  Walker,  relating  to  education,  has  been  made  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the  author. 
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Rhode  Island^  been  edited  by  Prof.  James  P.  Munroe. 
Frank -^c  papers  deal  very  generally  with  the  problems 
Xk»^iliou  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  President 
f'talkcr  during  his  adminiHtration   of  the   Massachusetts 
Institut^i  of  Technology.     They  discuss  questions  in  tech- 
nologh'al  education,  manual  training,  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, and  a  few  distinctively  college  problems,  as  for  ex- 
ample, athletics,  the  study  of  statist  i<s,  and  the  relations  of 
tlic  secondary  S(>hools  and  higher  education.    The  volume  as 
a  whole  is  a  strong  i)reHentat.ion  of  the  scope  and  dignity  of 
technological  education,  and  its  relations  to  other  forms  of 
culture. 

(icrinan  HiKlier  Scbools.  By  James  E.  Russell.  8vo, 
l)]).  4<>7.     New  York  :  liOnj^inans,  (ireeii&Co.   $2.25. 

Professor  Uussell's  volum<;  is  j)crhaps  the  first  full 
presentation  of  the  suhjectof  (ierman  secondary  education 
that  has  Iwen  nnule  in  English.  Professor  Uussell  lK>gan  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  1M1J3, 
when  he  served  as  European  commissioner  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlt,  for  the  special 
purposi'  of  investigating  secondary  education.  He  was  also 
the  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Hureau  of  Education 
for  tl»e  same  puriM)se,  He  spent  two  years  in  Oermany  and 
visite<l  more  than  forty  towns  and  cities,  in  order  iH!rs<mally 
to  acquaint  himself  with  school  affairs.  Thus  his  lK)ok  is 
not  based  on  the  reading  of  other  lM>oks,  but  on  personal 
familiarity  with  the  facts.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  sug- 
gestive to  American  educati(mists. 

Essays  on  the  HiKher  Education.  Ry  (Jeorge  Trumbull 
Lndd.  12mo,  pp.  SI. 50.  New  York  :  Chniles  Scril)- 
ners  Sons.    $1. 

Professor  Ladd's  little  book  Includes  essays  on  "The 
Development  of  the  American  University,"  "The  Place  of 
the  Fitting  School  in  American  Education,"  ** Education, 
New  and  Ohl "  and  "A  McMlern  Lil>eral  Education."  These 
essays  have  already  been  published  in  different  magazines. 

Talks  on  E<Uication  and  Oratory.  By  Silas  S.  Neff. 
8vo,  pp.  7«.     Philadelphia :  Neflf  College  of  Oratory. 

The  president  of  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory  In  Phila- 
delphia has  compile<l  a  book  of  extracts  from  his  lectures 
and  magazine  articles,  containing  a  general  statement  of 
some  of  the  principles  ui)ou  which  the  work  of  that  institu- 
tion is  Imsed. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Butterfly  Book.  By  W.  J.  Holland.  8vo,  pp.  xx— 
882.    New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company. 

$8. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  natural  history  to  which 
the  new  pnwessesof  color  photography  are  so  well  adapted 
as  the  study  of  Insects,  and  espechilly  of  butterflies.  The 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  had  already  published  two 
very  successful  bird  lK)oks  illustrate<l  by  this  prcwess  Iwforo 
the  "  Butterfly  B(K)k  "  was  ready  for  the  press.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  color  illustration  this  "  Butterfly  Book  "  is  the  lM»8t  of 
the  series.  Besides  the  4H  full-page  plates  in  color  photog- 
raphy, there  are  many  other  text  illustrati(ms  presenting 
most  of  the  species  found  in  tlie  United  States.  The  volume 
forms  a  popular  guide  to  North  American  butterflies.  The 
author.  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum 
at  Pittsburg,  Is  regarded  as  jM'rhaps  the  loremost  American 
authority  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  wild  that  he  has  thoflnest 
existing  collection  of  the  North  American  varieties,  many 
of  which  are  repnMluced  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  Dr. 
Holland  has  prepared  this  volume  with  a  view  to  iH)pular- 
izingthestudy  of  butterflies,  and  the  text  is  very  far  from 
a  dry,  sclentlflc  dasslflcation.  Many  lielpful  hints  to  the 
amateur  collector  are  included,  and  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
bad  done  everything  possible  to  assist  the  student  in  identi- 
fying and  collecting  species.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
tiiis  work  must  be.  for  some  time  to  come,  the  standard 
American  treatise  on  this  subject. 


Elementary   Botany.    By  George   Francis  AtklnnB, 
Ph.B.    12mo,  pp.  444.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  and 

Company.    11.25. 

The  method  of  this  text-book  of  botany  is  to  first  study 
some  of  the  life  pro(;esses  of  plants,  especially  those  whfch 
illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition,  asslmUs* 
tion,  growth  and  irritability.  In  studying  each  of  these  top- 
i(;s  plants  are  chosen,  so  far  as  possible,  from  several  of  the 
great  groups.  Meml>ers  of  the  lower  plants  as  well  as  of 
tlie  higher  plants  are  employed  in  order  to  show  that  tlw 
process  Is  fundamentally  the  same  in  all.  It  will  be  teen 
that  this  scheme  of  study  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
old  method  based  <m  the  *'  analysis  "  of  flowers.  The  receDt 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  orthology  and  physiologyof 
plants  has  led  to  a  demand  for  a  more  thorouffh  study (rf 
the  lower  plants,  and  to  moot  this  demand  such  books  «l 
this  have  been  prepared. 

A  Text-Book  of  General  Physics.  By  Charles  S. 
Hastings  and  Frederick  E.  Beach.  8vo,  pp.  Tit 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    Half  leather,  ^.05. 

This  lKK>k  Is  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  students  who  hsvs 
acquire<l  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry.  An  unusually  Isife 
propr>rtion  of  the  lKM)k  Is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  eco* 
nomics.  An  attempt  has  bctm  made  to  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinct ion  between  the  physical  and  physiological  phenomsns* 
and  the  treatment  of  sound  and  light. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  HOUSE-BUILDINO. 

How  t^  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  By  S.  Parsons,  Jr. 
12nK),  pp.  240.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClun 
Company.    ?1. 

Mr.  Parsons  gained  eminence  as  a  landscape  architect 
during  the  period  of  his  supcrintendency  of  parks  of  Nev 
York  city.  He  has  not  been  less  successful,  however,  in  the 
treatment  of  private  grounds,— as  many  people  in  the  regioDe 
round  about  New  York  would  thankfully  attest,  and  some 
other  people  not  so  near  the  metropolis.  The  present  little 
volume  on  the  planning  of  the  home  grounds  will  begrste> 
fully  received.  It  Is  not  prepared  for  the  millionaire  witks 
vast  country  place,— for  such  a  man,  instead  of  readinf  s 
little  lK)ok,  will  naturally  employ  a  landscape  artist  like  Ur. 
Parsons  at  the  very  outset,— but  it  is  al)Ook  for  the  tiMNK 
sands  who  have  small  phu'.es  and  who  wish  to  nnderrtsnd 
the  way  in  which  to  lay  them  out  and  to  plant  themvltk 
trees  and  shrublM^ry.  Mr.  Parsons  remarks  in  his  iirefSos 
that  "It  Is  Just  as  simple  and  Just  as  difficult  to  lafovts 
small  yard  25  x  100  feet  as  a  gentleman^s  country  plsiOS  of 
many  acres.*^  The  volume  covers  in  the  most  compsot  wsj 
almost  every  quest  itm  that  a  person  having  Ik  honae  mnA  kt 
would  naturally  raise  as  to  grades,  roads  and  patihs,  tiM 
proper  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  question  of  the  tresis 
ment  of  fences,  streams  and  water  fronts,  and  the  plsBH 
lM*st  adapted  for  general  use  on  home  grounds.  A  loooiid 
and  smaller  part  of  the  b(K)k  tolls  of  the  principles  of  park* 
making,  the  laying  out  of  church-yards  and  cemeterleSi ol 
seaside  lawns,  of  city  and  village  public  squares,  and  Of  tbs 
grounds  of  railroad  stations. 

Successful  Ilouses.    By  Oliver  Coleman.    8vo^  pp,  lift 

Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

When  Chicago  takes  up  culture  she  makes  it  ham.  That 
dictum  has  long  ago  gcme  Vound  the  world.  It  is  certainlf 
true  that  Chl<-ago  and  all  the  Central  West  have  taken  ip 
most  hopefully  the  art  of  building  and  arranging  pleassnt 
anil  convenient  houses,  with  charming  grounds  if  tlUMS 
houses  hapiH'U  to  be  in  suburbs  or  the  country.  It  is  not 
neiressary,  of  course,  to  make  any  comparison  between  Estt 
and  West,  for  there  Is  at  the  present  time  in  all  parts  of  tbs 
United  States  an  Impulse  such  as  has  nerer  been  known  In 
mo<1ern  times  in  any  other  country,  to  pat  real  taste  Into  the 
things  that  ])ertain  to  domestic  life.  Mr.  Ookonan  In  the 
little  volume  lM*forc  us  not  only  writes  entwrtalningly  and 
soundly  about  the  Interior  and  decoration  ot  taomeiibat  ht 
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n'eatly  to  the  value  of  his  book  by  including  a  great 
erof  photographic  reproductions  of  charming  interiors, 
title  book  in  its  own  way  supplements  exceedingly  well 
arsons*  book  on  the  planning  of  the  home  grounds. 

ber  Acre  Possibilities.  By  Frank  H.  Nutter  and 
Salter  J.  Keith.  Oblong  Svo,  pp.  38.  Minneapolis, 
Salter  J.  Keith.    $1. 

slimmer  volume,  in  long  pamphlet  form,  comes  from 
nterprising  and  skillful  designer  of  small  houses  (and 
not  so  small),  Mr.  Walter  J.  Keith  of  Minneapolis, 
whom  is  now  associated  Mr.  Frank  H.  Nutter,  land- 
architect.  Their  booklet  is  called  ''Quarter  Acre 
>ilities.**  It  contains  a  number  of  excellent  house 
,  and  very  admirable  suggestions  on  landscape  archi- 
"O,  Illustrated  by  charming  little  half-tone  glimpses 
lear  out  the  text. 

ricity  in  Town  and  Country  Houses.  By  Percy  C 
BFUtton.  12mo,  pp.  148.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
lillan  Company.    ^1. 

his  is  an  English  book,  and  at  certain  points  it  is  per- 
lot  perfectly  adapted  in  the  practical  sense  for  Ameri- 
30.  Its  general  discussions  are,  however,  excellent  and 
rorth  reading.  It  has  a  great  number  of  illustrations, 
s  forth,  first,  the  advantages  of  electricity,  then  the 
of  producing  it  in  town  stations,  next  the  means  of 
cing  it  by  means  of  an  independent  plant  for  a  large 
,  and  the  last  two  chapters  deal  with'the  interior  fitting 
>u8e  for  the  use  of  electricity  and  the  question  of  cost. 

ART,  MUSIC,  AND  POETRY. 

to  Enjoy  Pictures.  By  M.  S.  Emery.  With  a 
pecial  Chapter  on  Pictures  in  the  School-Room  by 
bella  Skinner.  8vo,  pp.  Boston :  The  Prang 
ducational  Company.    $1.50. 

his  volume  meets  the  needs  of  persons  who  cannot 
/O  see  the  original  paintings  of  the  great  masters  in  the 
ies  and  catliedrals  of  Europe,  but  who  are  able  to  pos- 
sproductions  of  these  works  in  the  form  of  photographs 
ther  inexpensive  prints.  The  book  is  addressed  pri- 
y  to  the  reader  unschooled  in  art  criticism,  and  the 
r*s  aim  is  not  so  much  to  direct  the  learner  along  the 
a  track  usually  followed  by  the  critics  as  to  stimulate 
diligent  and  appreciative  individual  study.  In  ar- 
ment  the  familiar  classification  by  schools  of  painting 
»en  disregarded ;  so,  too,  has  chronological  sequence ; 
ctures  chosen  for  study  are  grouped  according  to  sub- 
imply.  The  nationality  and  time  of  the  artist  are 
in  the  indexed  list  of  these  illustrations.  A  chapter 
oted  to  modern  magazine  illustration  and  another  to 
lechanical  processes  of  etching,  photo-engraving,  etc. 
is  also  a  special  chapter  on  ''  Pictures  in  the  School- 
,"  contributed  by  the  director  of  art  instruction  in  the 
iaven  public  schools. 

World's  Painters  and  Their  Pictures.  By  Deristhe 
.  Hojrt.  12mo,  pp.  xvi— 272.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
.40. 

his  work  sets  forth  the  points  of  interest  in  the  career 
h  representative  artist,  together  with  a  brief  analysis 
)  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  work,  a  list  of  his 
pal  paintings,  and  notes  indicating  where  the  paint- 
if  now  in  existence,  are  to  be  found.  Much  other  im- 
it  information  on  cognate  topics  is  included. 


Edited  by  Florence  N. 
York :   The  Macmillan 


American  Art  Annual:  1898. 
Levy.  8vo,  pp.  540.  New 
Company.    $3. 

This  Art  Annual  contains  a  complete  record  of  Ameri- 
can painters,  their  works  for  1808,  the  reports  of  art  mu- 
seums, art  schools,  galleries,  societies,  and  foreign  exhibi- 
tions. There  are  half-tone  reproductions  of  important 
pictures  of  the  year,  portraits,  etc.  The  directory  of  art 
schools  published  in  this  volume  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
list  of  such  schools  in  the  United  States  published.  The 
editor^s  aim  is  to  make  this  Annual  a  full  and  authentic 
record  of  the  progress  of  art,  and  of  the  more  important 
interests  directly  connected  with  art  in  America. 

The  T  Square  Club  Exhibition,  and  Architectural  An- 
nual for  the  Year  1898.  Edited  by  Albert  Kelsey. 
8vo,  pp.  185.  Philadelphia  :  T^uare  Club.  Paper, 
60  cents. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  recent  annual  exhibition 
of  the  T  Square  Club  at  Philadelphia  is  noteworthy  for  a 
seHes  of  letters  contributed  by  representative  American 
architects  on  the  subject,  "  An  Unaflfected  School  of  Modern 
Architecture  in  America— Will  it  Come?"  Messrs.  Louis 
H.  Sullivan,  John  M.  Carrere,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  Ernest  Flagg,  Russell  Sturgis,  Cass  Gilbert, 
Prof.  William  R.  Ware,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Prof. 
Warren  P.  Laird,  and  Prof.  John  V.  Van  Pelt  give  their 
views  on  this  important  question. 

Music  and  Musicians.  By  Albert  Lavignac.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Marchant.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions on  Music  in  America,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  8vo, 
pp.  512.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $8. 

This  book  is  sure  of  attaining  at  least  one  distinction ; 
it  will  take  its  place  at  once  as  the  most  comprehensive 
reference  work  on  music  published  in  a  single  volume  and 
accessible  to  readers  of  English.  M.  Lavignac  is  professor 
of  harmony  in  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  author  of 
'*  Wagner  and  his  Music  Dramas,"  while  M?.  Krehbiel  is 
one  of  our  best-known  American  musical  critics  and  the 
author  of  several  popular  works  in  this  field.  The  Ameri- 
can editor  has  had  an  important  part  in  shaping  M.  Lavig- 
nac*8  book  for  an  American  constituency  such  as  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  amony  our  music-lovers,  both  '*  profes- 
sional "  and  amateur.  The  subjects  of  sound,  instrumenta- 
tion, orchestration,  harmony,  composition,  improvisation, 
and  the  history  of  the  art  of  music,  are  treated  in  detail. 

Robert  Browning's  Complete  Works.  "Camber well 
Edition."  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes, 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  12  Vols., 
18mo.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume,  $9  per  set. 

This  scnries  of  twelve  small  volumes  is  the  first  complete, 
fully  annotated  edition  of  Browning's  works.  It  contains 
even  the  fugitive  poems  neglected  by  Browning  and  not  com- 
monly found  in  collected  editions,  and  also  some  verses  not 
found  in  any  other  edition.  The  editors  have  been  engaged 
in  work  on  various  Browning  publications  for  Some  years. 
An  important  part  of  their  work  on  the  present  edition  is 
the  preparation  of  a  terse  digest  of  every  poem.  Each  vol- 
xmie  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  specially  designed 
title  page.  The  type  is  legible  and  the  binding  attractive. 
The  volumes  may  be  purchased  separately  if  desired. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


0AAtf  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fiction  in  the 
Tim99  Oom9  distinctions  tliat  men  commonly  make 
and  eo.  between  what  they  call  good  times 
and  bad  times.  The  really  good  times  are  not 
always  recognized  or  admitted  until  they  have 
gone  by.  The  times  that  men  look  upon  as  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  good  times  and  as  highly 
encouraging  on  that  account  are  not  infrequently 
the  periods  of  danger,  because  they  lead  to  over- 
confidence,  rash  investment,  and  the  undue  ex- 
tension of  credit.  Such  times  are  marked  by  the 
floating  of  ill-considered  and  over-capitalized  un- 
dertakings and  by  speculations  that  are  doomed  to 
react  disastrously.  For  several  years  past  the 
farmers  of  the  West  have  had  good  prices  for 
their  crops,  and  have  been  paying  off  old  indebt- 
edness and  generally  solidifying  their  positions. 
They  had  been  compelled  for  some  years  previous 
to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy  under  very 
trying  and  diflficult  circumstances.  It  will  be 
well  for  them  to  consider  that  these  more  recent 
seasons  of  good  crops  and  good  prices  have  con- 
stituted for  them  a  period  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity. We  may  hope  certainly  that  no  sharp 
reaction  is  to  overtake  the  business  world  at 
once  ;  nevertheless  this  is  exactly  the  right  time 
to  take  account  of  stock  and  make  ready  for  the 
worst  that  could  possibly  happen. 

The  prosperity  that  began  with  the 

Adoaneing    fanners  somu  three  years  ago  has  at 

roaper  y     ^^^^^^^^  £^jjy  overtaken  the  merchants 

and  manufacturers.  Long- continued  depression 
had  made  prices  extremely  low ;  and  even  with 
a  reduced  output  there  had  been  more  than 
enough  staple  goods  manufactured,  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  was  limited. 
The  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity,  coupled 
with  the  inducement  to  buy  that  the  low  prices 
afforded,  gradually  heightened  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  useful  wares.  The  merchants  were 
obliged  to  replenish  their  stocks  and  the  idle 
factories  began  to  fire  up  the  rusty  furnaces. 
Abundance    of   work    for    idle    operatives    and 


artisans  in  its  turn  made  these  w^orking  people 
larger  purchasers  of  clothing  and  current  sup- 
plies. And  so  the  demand  increased  to  tlio  ex- 
tent of  justifying  better  prices  for  manufactured 
goods,  while  better  prices  permitted  the  payment 
of  normal  w^ages. 

There  had  been  a  very  general  re- 
^Waget^  duction  of  wages  in  all  lines  of  man- 
ufacture. Now  that  the  mills  are 
busy  and  there  is  work  for  everybody,  the  old 
scales  of  wages  have  b(»en  very  generally  restored. 
Mills  and  factories  are  crowded  with  oniers  at 
remunerative  prices,  and  employers  could  not 
afford  to  face  protracted  strikes.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  close  and  careful  labor  organization 
seems  to  be  beneficial  to  workingmen.  In  very 
dull  times,  when  tiie  market  is  glutted  with  iron 
and  steel  products,  for  example,  and  i)rices  are 
abnormally  Tow,  there  are  no  means  by  which 
labor  unions  can  secure  for  their  members  steady 
employment  at  high  wages.  For  the  employer 
has  always  the  alternative  of  shutting  down  his 
works  and  going  off  to  Europe  to  enjoy  himself. 
But  in  lively  times,  like  those  that  we  find  in  the 
present  season,  it  is  profitable  for  employers  to 
keep  their  mills  running  at  high  wages.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  thorough- 
going organization  of  labor  may  hold  a  very  con- 
siderable latent  power  without  seeming  to  Jissert 
itself  at  all.  There  is  fierce  denunciation  of 
labor  unions  and  their  methods  in  some  quarters, 
and  there  are  even  men  who  would  be  glad  to 
suppress  all  labor  organizations  by  law.  Cer- 
tainly at  times  the  methods  of  labor  unions  are 
high-handed  and  even  tyrannical.  The  non- 
union worker  has  rights,  and  the  employer  of 
non-union  labor  is  entitled  under  tlie  laws  to 
protection.  Labor  unions  have  olten  needlessly 
sacrificed  the  sympathy  of  the  public  by  their 
harsh  treatment  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  organizations.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  trades  unionism  is  not  both  justifi- 
able and  advantageous. 
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j^^  If  the  organization  of  labor,  even  to 
Combination  the  extent  of  the  complete  and  mo- 
of  Capital,  nopollstic  control  of  a  great  many  im- 
portant trades,  is  defensible  and  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  movement  of  economic 
society  in  our  age,  it  may  be  none  the  less  true 
that  the  combination  of  capital  engaged  in  a  given 
line  of  industry  is  also  in  the  main  trend  of  our 
economic  development,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
prevented  either  by  denunciation  or  by  enact- 
ments. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  old-fashioned 
competitive  system  was  not  wasteful,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  afforded  a  us(^ful  regulation  of  produc- 
tion and  of  price.  The  whole  tendency,  however, 
of  business  progress — especially  in  a  country  like 
ours  where  vastness  of  natural  resources  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  promote  the  growth 
of  small  businesses  into  enterprises  conducted  on 
a  large  scale — seemed  to  render  the  competitive 
system  inadequate  and  wasteful. 

In  the  cas^  of  particular  enterprises 
Ama^ja^uon.    Protected  by  the  patent  laws,  for  in- 

stance,  the  economies  of  production 
on  a  large  scale,  and  also  of  distribution  freed 
from  the  special  expenses  that  competition  entails, 
were  very  readily  apparent.  In  railroad  man- 
agement competition  beyond  a  certain  point 
proved  to  be  costly  for  the  patrons  of  the  roads 
as  well  as  disastrous  for  the  owners.  Consolida- 
tion came  to  be  the  order  of  the  dav,  with  the  re- 
suit  of  the  evolution  of  a  few  large  systems. 
Under  the  operation  of  these  methods  freight 
rates  became  lower  and  lower,  so  that  the  general 
public,  far  from  being  the  victims  of  transporta- 
tion monopoly,  have  been  its  most  obvious  bene- 
ficiaries. This  remark,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken 
with  many  modifications  when  applied  in  a  spe- 
cific way.  Individual  patrons  of  railroads  have 
suffered  wrong  through  favoritism  shown  toward 
their  business  rivals.  Particular  communities, 
also,  have  suffered  through  an  arrangement  of 
ra,tes  which  favored  the  up- building  of  competing 
centers.  The  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have 
by  no  means  been  perfectly  administered  in  this 
new  era  of  consolidation.  Nevertheless  there 
are  few  people  who  would  not  be  ready  to  admit 
that  railroad  service  is  much  cheaper  and  better 
now  than  It  ever  was  before  in  the  United  States,. 
and  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  here  than  in 
other  countries. 

It  would  seem  good  for  everybody  to 
of  United    have  railroad  transportation  removed 
Management,  almost  or  quite  wholly  from  the  sphere 
of  competitive  business.     The  public  is  not  bene- 
fited in  the  long  run  by  rate  wars  between  great 
trunk  lines.     Joint  traffic  agreements  of  a  pooling 


nature  may  indeed  be  contrary  to  both  the  letUu' 

and  the  spirit  of  the  interstate  commeroe  act ; 
but  the  actual  maintenance  of  non- competitive 
rates  and  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation  in  the 
distribution  of  business  is  not  only  better  for  the 
holders  of  railroad  shares,  but  it  is  also  better  for 
the  shippers  of  goods  and  the  traveling  public 
than  rate-cutting,  secret  rebates,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  railroad  systems  in  a  spirit  of  warfare 
against  other  systems.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  the  old-fashioned  competitive  system,  car- 
ried to  a  logical  extreme,  is  closely  analogous  to 
warfare  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  away  from  Ishmaelitish  methods,  and  is 
moving  nobly  and  wholesomely  in  the  direction 
of  cooperative  and  peaceful  methods.  The  worst 
about  our  railroad  system  in  times  past  was  not 
the  danger  of  its  drifting  into  monopoly,  but  the 
unnecessary  and  speculative  construction  of  com- 
peting lines,  the  kindred  evil  of  over- capitalisa- 
tion, and  the  mischievous  issues  of  securities  that 
represented  neither  actual  investment  nor  devel- 
oped value.  These  methods  were  bad,  of  course, 
for  the  country  at  large  ;  but  probably  the  worst 
sufferers  from  them  were  not  the  communities 
through  which  the  railroads  passed,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  were  deluded  into  buying  the  fictitions 
stocks  and  unsafe  bonds. 

Public  ^^^  many  years  the  railroad  syatems 
Welfare  of  the  country  have  been  going 
Not  Menaced,  tlirough  the  Stage  of  financial  recff. 
ganization  as  a  penalty  for  the  reckless  and  im- 
proper methods  of  the  608  and  708.  The  dear 
tendency  of  the  times  is  to  knit  together  yet 
more  closely  the  whole  texture  of  the  country^s 
railroad  system.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible — so 
swift  is  the  movement  nowadays  of  industrial 
and  financial  combination — that  all  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  might,  in  the  not  Tery 
distant  future,  be  amalgamated  into  one  great 
corj)orate  whole.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  without  careful  thought  and  study  that 
such  a  consummation  would  be  deplorable.  The 
legislative  power  to  regulate  railroad  rates  has 
become  established  in  practice  and  is  firmly  upheld 
by  the  decisions  of  the  courts ;  and  the  State 
also  possesses  the  power  of  taxation.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  community  can 
be  in  danger  of  losing  its  liberties  through  the 
further  reduction  of  the  railroad  network  of  the 
country  to  a  complete  and  unified  system  under 
one  harmonious  control.  Nor  would  it  seem  to 
matter  very  much  whether  this  issue  came  abont 
through  tlie  legalization  of  pooling  contnicU 
or  through  the  actual  consolidation  of  rallxoad 
properties.  This  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  many 
readers  holding  the  old  anti-monopoly  vtowa. 
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PabihOmit-  ^^  ^oiild  ^  90  much  the  easier  for 
mrMkipa  Sat-  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion 
"*"'""*'  to  secure  uniform,  accurate,  and  in- 
telligible railroad  accounting  ;  and  with  perfect 
publicity  the  rate-making  and  tait-levying  au- 
thority of  the  State  and  nation  could  exercise  all 
needful  control.  Under  such  conditions,  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  public  owcershtp 
and  direct  operation  of  the  railroads  should  b« 
deemed  desirable,  the  transfer  could  be  brought 
about  in  a  very  simple  way  on  some  such  plan  as 
the  exchange  of  government  bonds  for  railroad 
securities  at  an  agreed  market  value.  Tlie  thing 
to  be  desired  is  the  elimination  from  the  railroad 
business  of  all  speculative  elements,  so  that  after 
expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  are  paid, 
and  the  managers  and  employees  receive  fair  sal- 
aries and  wages,  there  should  remain  just  enough 
profits  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  upon  an 
honest  capitalization.  This  process  seems  to  be 
working  out  through  natural  business  laws. 
When  it  is  pretty  well  completed  it  will  be  soon 
enough,  in  the  United  States,  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  Stale  ownership  of  railroads  is  desir- 
able ;  and  when  that  time  comes  it  may  perhaps 
make  no  very  great  difference  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  manages  the  railroads 
directly  or  whether  it  leaves  them  to  be  managed 
by  a  private  monopoly  subject  to  public  control, 
regulation,  and  taxation. 

All  great  transitions  in  the  business 
JiMur^aeti.  ^'^^^^  ^'"^  fraught  with  many  inci- 
dental grievances  and  with  much 
temporary  inconvenience.  Thus  most  thoughtful 
men  would  hold  it  to  be  utterly  fallacious  to  take 
the  ground  that  it  can  be  harmful  to  the  com- 
munity to  introduce  labor-saving  machinery. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed  by  most  sound 
thinkers  that  the  invention  and  use  of  appliances 
for  saving  labor  must  inevitably  add  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,    and  ought  therefore  to  be  en- 
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couraged  in  every  poseible  direction.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  moment  when  the  labor-saving  device 
is  introduced  in  any  given  trade,  there  results 
no  little  hardship  to  many  individuals.  It  is 
similarly  true  in  the  business  world  that  the 
growth  of  production  on  a  large  scale  and  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  combination  has 
crowded  many  small  capitalists,  manufacturers, 
and  traders  to  the  wall  and  caused  no  little  loss 
and  confusion.  Tliis,  however,  involves  no  new 
principle.  Competition  has  never  at  any  stage 
been  a  merciful  or  considerate  system  of  business 
organization  ;  and  it  is  by  the  methods  of  com- 
petition that  the  modem  combination  crushes  out 
those  who  do  not  cooperate  with  it. 

The  now  combination  popularly  called 
"'■'■"/"u**.'^  a  "trust  "  is  ruthless  in  its  opposition 

to  surviving  or  incipient  competitors, 
but  its  methods  in  the  main  are  not  very  different 
from  those  that  apowerful  business  man  fifty  years 
ago  would  have  used  to  break  down  his  weaker 
rivals.  These  methods  are  not  admirable,  but  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  they  belong  not  to  the 
new  system  of  cooperative  capital,  but  to  the  old 
competitive  system  that  the  new  methods  are 
proposing  to  supersede.  The  word  trust  as 
applied  to  this  new  method  of  amalgamation  in  in- 
dustrial production  is  not  accurate  or  well  chosen. 
Some  years  ago,  it  is  true,  the  name  fairly  ap- 
plied to  several  combinations.  Their  plan  was 
not  to  consolidate  what  had  been  competing 
properties,  but  to  escape  the  wastefulness  of  the 
competitive  methods  and  gain  numerous  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  union  and  harmony. 
The  respective  owners  did  not  give  up  the  owner- 
ship of  their  properties,  but  they  assigned  their 
holdings  of  stock  to  a  common  board  of  trustees, 
which  was  authorized  to  operate  the  plants  as 
one  system,  although  separate  corporations  were 
nominally  maintained.  This  arrangement,  which 
constituted  a  trust  in  the  literal  sense,  was  as- 
sailed on  legal  grounds  and  was  abandoned. 

^^  The  method  that  came  to  be  sub- 
tight*  9f  stitutedwas  that  of  selling  the  proper- 
**"*''°''"  ties  outright  to  a  new  corporation. 
Property  rights  are  secure  under  our  national 
and  State  constitutions,  and  one  of  the 
vital  of  property  rights  is  the  riglit  to  sell  whal 
one  possesses.  If  a  corporation  may  be  formed 
for  the  purchase  of  one  sugar  refinery,  it  will  in 
practice  be  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent 
ita  purchasing  or  bnilding  other  sugar  refineries  ; 
and  there  would  seem  no  constitutional  method 
by  which  its  progress  might  not  result  in  ^  mo- 
nopoly. Such  monopolies  might,  of  course,  pur- 
sue   meaaures  which  would    be  harmful    to  the 
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oommnnitf  and  against  vliich  laws  could  properly 
bo  made.  The  devices  of  pulilic  regulation  and 
taxation  couid  always  bo  bruttglit  to  bear ;  but 
agaioBt  tlio  mere  fact  of  monopoly  per  sc  tlierc 
would  seem  to  bo  no  successful  foi-iii  of  legal 
opposition.  The  govorument  Patent  Ofliue  every 
day  grants  control  over  certain  invcntioHB  with 
tlio  avowed  object  of  promoting  for  a  term  of 
years  strict  monopoly.  If,  in  some  lield  of  in- 
dustry not  depnnilcnt  upon  the  protection  of  tbe 
patont  laws,  a  monopoly  should  iirino  by  raason 
of  tlie  fact  that  a  single  individual  or  iirm  or 
corporation  had  come  into  control  of  the  entire 
production  of  a  given  artirle,  it  would  not  follow 
necessarily  that  lliero  Wiia  any  griiater  impro- 
priety in  this  particular  inc.nii[H>ly  than  in  those 
eKpecially  fostered  by  ilio  (Jovennueut  under 
its  jMt-ent  laws. 

,  In  a  free  counlry  tluiro  must  be  free- 

uith  duin  to  combine  uud  to  coiipcrale, 
Ktguiaiiim.  jij^j  ^  there  must  be  fi-eedom  to  com- 
pete. On  the  other  hand,  tin!  rtigulation  and 
control  of  monopoly  is  [>ermi.ssi>ile  uud  necessary, 
juHt  as  the  regulation  of  comix'tition  at  certain 
points  has  been  found  desirable.  Thus  in  the 
field  of  competition  the  lan-s  now  protect  the 
good  employer  from  the  unfair  comi>ctilion  of 
bad  employers  by  regulating  the  character  of 
factories,  tiie  time  conditions  under  which  women 
and  children  ai-o  employed,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  The  tendency  now  shown  in  a  numU'r  of 
our  iState  Ltigislatiii'cs  to  enact  laws  striking 
directly  at  the  formation  of  monopoli<?s  is  readily 
explained,  but  does  not  indii'aie  very  mature 
consideration.  A,  who  is  a  grocer  in  the  town 
of  B,  would  naturally  be  glad  to  be  the  only 
grocer  in  the  town  ;  and  if  he  could  form  a  part- 
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nership  with  C  and  D,  bis  principal  competitors, 
and  the  new  Rrm  could  then  buy  out  or  crovd 
out  their  smaller  competitors,  there  would  emerge 
a  monopoly.  The  methods  used  iu  obtaining 
that  monopoly  might  not  have  been  very  kindlj 
or  polite,  but  tliey  might,  nevertheless,  have 
biten  strictly  within  the  pale  of  the  law  ;  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  monopoly  might  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  through  the  economical  and 
careful  coTiduct  of  the  business  and  through  the 
policy  of  sharing  with  customers  the  l^enefits  de- 
rived from  doing  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Hagnitait  This  illustration  of  Llie  grocery  atore 
Monopo'ii  ®PP''''^  '"'"  enough  to  most  of  the 
Mouement.  monopolies  that  pass  nowadays  under 
the  title  nf  "  trusts. "  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
over,  boL-auso  the  principle  of  amalgamation  is 
the  simple  one  of  bringing  rival  properties  und«r 
a  common  ownership,  that  the  movement  is  auj 
the  less  stui>endous  in  its  volume  or  revolutionary 
in  its  consequences.  It  is  entitled  to  all  the  U- 
tention  that  is  being  drawn  to  it,  and  to  a  greet 
deal  munu  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  * 
movement  that  is  changing  the  wliole  face  of  the 
business  World  should  not  Ijo  reflected  in  any 
miuuier  in  [lolilical  and  legislative  discussion). 
We  publish  elsewhere  a  very  interesting  article 
on  tiiis  recent  enormous  movement  for  the  Aggre- 
gation of  capital,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  hytet 
jlolt,  a  careful  student  of  the  subject.  At  the 
present  stage  the  public  needs  information  ;  asd 
the  things  to  encourage  ai-o  study  and  inquii;, 
rather  than  the  attitude  of  furious  liostitity.  The 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  with  the  intention 
of  checking  the  aggregation  of  capital  have  osr- 
taitriy  had  no  decisive  effect  of  that  sort.  The 
opposition  to  the  old  form  of  trust  haa  aimply 
stiirudai.ed  tlie  formation  of  those  more  complelc 
aggnigatious  that  involve  the  bona  fide  truisfei 
of  the  ])i'o|)erly  to  a  new  company  that  thoB  ab- 
sorbs the  old  Corporations. 

Cahttiot  ''■''"'  '^o'"''^y*'  '"""St  ■"»«  on«  o'  the 
Fm/eraf  earlier  combinations  which  went  to 
"•"'""•■"pi'-ces  alime  or  two,  and  which  g»ve 
the  public  the  iuipi'cssion  that  the  combination 
movement  tu  itself  whs  contrary  to  natural  eco- 
nomic lendencies  and  might  therefore  be  thwarted. 
But  if  the  nijH)  trust  indeeil  was  iield  together  by 
ro|>eij  of  sand,  it  was  n  mai-ked  exception.  The 
industrial  monoiiolies,  for  the  most  port,  ahow 
signs  of  gi-eai  stability.  It  is  likely  enough,  of 
course,  that  wlu'n;  they  liave  been  ncklessly  tod 
fuolixhly  over-cttpitalized — with  the  idea  that 
itumopoly  means  the  opportunity  to  advance  pricei 
and  oppress  the  public — they  will  come  to  finu> 
cial  grief  and  bo  compelled  to  reorganiie.     Bat 
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reorganization  in  such  cases  means  nothing  very 
different  from  railroad  i-eorganizatioii.  WJiere  a 
railroad  lias  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
the  trains  continue  to  run  and  the  shippers  and 
passengers  see  no  difference.  The  reorganiza- 
tion is  a  matter  of  finance.  A  great  uuinlwr  of 
so-called  trusts  have  been  floated  upon  absurd 
over- issues  of  preferred  and  common  stock,  and 
the  '■  water"  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be 
squeezed  out.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  combination  will  dissolve  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  that  its  parts  wil!  go  back  to  the  old 
system  of  competing  with  one  another  as  inde- 
pendent concerns.  The  probability,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  the  advantages  of  monopoly  produc- 
tion and  distribution  will  be  firmiy  retained.  It 
is  to  be  rt^gretted  that  the  laws  in  this  country 
are  not  as  rigid  as  those  of  some  foreign  coun- 
tries as  re8]>ects  capitalization  of  joint  stock  en- 
terprises. But  the  trick  of  over -capitalization, 
althougli  intended  to  aid  in  fleecing  the  public 
by  making  it  pay  prices  that  would  earn  divi- 
dends on  liclitious  stock,  is  likely  to  react  in  the 
end  upon  tlie  sbarelioldel's. 

The  ])eriod  throiigh  which  we  are 
en^'%rtmi>    P^=''"tr,    in  which   the    competitive 

economics  of  large  production  drives 
capital  inevitably  to  seek  the  security  of  combi- 
nation, abounds  in  those  uncertain  elements  which 
give  opportunity  for  tiie  formation  of  immense 
fortunes,  due  rather  to  abnormal  conditions  than 


to  relative  superiority  in  the  management  of  busi- 
ness enterprises.  This  phenomenon  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  colossal  fortunes  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue until  the  transition  is  fairly  complete  and 
the  great  industries  settle  down  to  steady-going 
methodsunder  strict  public  regulation.  The  tend- 
ency will  then  be  for  labor,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  State  through  taxation,  on  the  other,  to 
absorb  everything  except  a  i-easonable  profit 
upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  monopolized 
enterprises.  The  speculative  element  in  the 
so-called  "industrials  "  will  have  a  tendency  to 
disappear  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  systems  ; 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  come  about 
a  gradual  diffusion  of  ownership  in  these  great  en- 
terprises through  the  investment  of  the  savings 
of  the  people  in  their  stocks  and  securities,  quite 
aa  in  France,  where  the  real  owners  of  most  great 
undertakings  are  working  people  and  small  in- 
vestors. U  is  altogether  too  soon  to  say  that  the 
tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes 
will  not  be  squarely  offset  by  other  and  even 
more  potent  tendencies.  The  ne.tt  census,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  carry  out  a  special  in'^uii-y  into  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  find  that 
the  past  decade  has  put  an  increased  iiroportiou 
of  the  national  wealtli  in  the  bands  of  the  million- 
aires. It  has  certainly  produced  the  phenomenon 
of  a  larger  number  of  multi-millionaires.  But 
the  advance  in  general  prosperity  of  more  than 
70,000,000  people  easily  counterbalances  the  ab- 
normal growth  of  individual  fortunes. 
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A  Tjui      An  illimtru 

in  Fatart.  iiKiut  (jl  jjrcat  Ijiisiiit'ss  Mitorpriscs  in 
the  fuliire,  indmliiiK  many  i>f  this  so  callod  triistB 
or  imiiistriftl  moiiopolii'M,  is  allunio'l  in  tint  career 
of  a  rciiiarkalile  man  wlio  dicil  May  2  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde  was  t!i.!  founder  of 
the  K(]nitablo  Life  Assurance  Society  forty  years 


ago,  and  ho  was  its  president  at  the  time  of  liis 
death,  as  he  Iiad  licen  fnr  many  yeai-s.  lie  was 
in  the  verv  flrnt  rank  of  infiucntial  l>uHin(««  men, 
and  he  liall  huilt  ij|i  one  .iC  tlie  frmitesl  i-or])i)r»- 
tiona  the  worhl  liiw  ever  seen.  Tlie  direelorH  of 
the  I<':(|iiitul>]e  a<l<'[>ted  u  miuule  n^Hiiectiiif,'  hun, 
from  which  we  lake  tlui  fnlhiwiiiy  extrai-t : 

We  iiiDiirn  the  Iikw  of  t)ie  fimndi-r  of  tins  I'iiti II utile 
IJfe  AHHUrnnco  Hiiciety.  Wa  (ire  Lliiitikfiil  tlial  liu 
itveil  ti>  eiijey  itit  iiuirvdcitiH  Himt-MH.  lie  liiiil  \tn 
foundittion  mid  whh  Imtli  itH  nrelilti-t-t  mid  liiiildi-r. 
H«  Nih-ni1  the  field  witli  iixiiiy  euiiiiH-llloi-x.  Mcut  ef 
tliem  failix)  ()r  rt-tireil  fnini  liiiHim-NH.  In  l.liu  nicu  fur 
KtreuKtli,  iiifliiuncu,  world-wiflc  L-Mnniv-tiiniH,  Holvcney, 
am)  iH-nrllcencu  Mr.  Hyde  put  lliiHeiini[>aiiyliM1i(;fr»nt 
rank  BNiong  thoMt  wliicli  KUrvived.  The  liintiiry  ef  tliu 
Bocivcy  ix  the  HUiryet  hiHlife.  I[(!  citTaci-cl  liiiiiself  fur 
the  iiiHtitutluu  lie  liive<l  no  di-iirly  and  usi'vi-il  ho  fiiltli- 
fully.  Tlui  Willie  iiitiiiti<iii>  akill,  aud  energy  diivoliil  td 
hiH  iiriviit^afriiirxWDUldluiveKlvrn  liiiii  |>imitir)ii  iiiiiiiiix 
the  few  HUperliitively  rk-h  men  fif  tlii'  wiirld.  The  in- 
t«reHi«of  the  Kquitahlewi>reii)wiiyMof  iufiiiilidyKreater 
cant  with  him  tlianhis  privntc  bUHineiw.  He  deliber- 
ately chose  to  (OHt«r.  expand,  and  HtrvnKthen  the  Kqul- 
talilf  riither  than  make  or  leave  a  larKe  furtDiiu  for  liU 
fninily.  lie  was  in  a  hi^h  Henwe  a  iihllauthropiHt  and 
lien  ef  lie  I'lr.     HIh  coni[>any,   during  tin  forty  yearH  of 


exiitteiLce,  has  paid  to  those  who  tniated  to  it  thdrMT- 
iiigs  fur  the  Rar«ty  of  their  families  ■STT.OOO^OODi  and  it 
holds  »2«15,U00,000  for  its  many  policy-holders.  Thb  un- 
paralleled residt  waM  the  wurk  of  Henry  B.  Hyda.  No 
fortune  of  rJUl,000,aOO  wsh  ever  piled  up  in  a  siogle  llfb 
Hut  our  preHhlent.  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  *tzEj- 
flvc.  aeciiniulateil  for  the  soelety  •ST^OOO.OOO.  TUi 
xtiiii  far  exceeds  tlie  greatest  fortune  of  the  moKt  (mdou 
flniiiicieni. 

It  ia  true  that  Mr.  Hyde  drew  what  may  be 
Conoidei'ed  u  very  large  salary  for  directing  tbe 
affairs  of  the  Kquitahlc  ;  but  thia  salary  wai  bj 
nil  means  lar^e  when  compared  with  the  alinoK 
unthinkable  magnitude  of  the  business  for  th> 
success  of  which  he  was  chfefly  responsiE^. 
When  his  will  was  pnibated  lateriii  thv  month  it 
was  found  that  he  liad  left  a  fortune  of  onlj' 
alHxit  t.')Ot>,()U(l.  His  great  busineoa  talent  liid 
been  at  tlie  servici^  of  the  Kquitsble ;  and  Ul 
business  siiccess  was  not  to  Iw  inoasiircd  by  the 
ei^e  of  liis  [irivale  iiccumulations,  but  by  the  co- 
lossal Riicu'ss  of  the  company  wliich  he  personally 
]ia<i  founded  an'l  had  to  the  day  of  his  death 
principally  coiidiieted.  There  is  no  more  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  successful  mu- 
agcuLcnt  of  a  railroa<l  system  or  a  gas  company 
Nlioiild  lie  somehow  associated  witli  the  acctimii- 
lution  of  an  immense  private  fortune  thui  the 
succexsful  management  of  an  insurance  company. 
The  UMidency  in  the  future  ia  likely  to  be  towtrd 
a  wide  disix-rsion  among  investors  of  the  sharee 
of  stiK'.k  ill  the  great  maj'irity  of  industrial  enter- 
prises, with  the  active  management,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hyde,  in  the  hands  of  capable  men 
contented  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  good  nlaiy 
along  with  high  reputation. 

j^^         When  the  changing  Gouditiona  hftTC 
Carnegit     ]ii'(>grt^ssi'd    a    little   further    toward 

Forlunt.       „t,(|,i|j(y    ,j„    t|,o    „g-„   linCB,  it    IB  ItOt 

unlikely  that  we  sliall  discover  that  maiij,  it 
li'iuit,  of  the  I'olosHul  fortunes  were  accumulitad, 
not  iiy  virtue  of  the  formation  of  tniats,  bat 
thi'oiigli  (lie  l>ud  working  of  the  competitiTe  ■yi- 
tetn  at  a  timi^  when  liitsinesH  on  a  large  anle  had 
imnle  cciiripctitiiin  ruinous  to  all  save  «  ttow  who 
hapi«!ned  to  jMwsf'SM  either  the  natural  adTU- 
lagi-s  or  the  suiierior  ahility  to  win  anprenuK^  in 
llii-  hiisiness  struggle.  Particular  attention  hw 
lie[>n  calhil  during  tlie  past  month  to  one  of  than 
vast  fortuneK,  Ihrougli  the  retirement  of  Hr. 
.Xndri'W  ('ane'gie  from  the  busineas  of  '"**^*g 
iron  utid  St.-.'!.  Mr.  Carnegio  was  at  the  hmiei 
u  sys)i>in  of  closely  cnniiect<)d  establiBhments,  wtt 
head'juarters  at  Pittsburg,  which  had  liiiinilM 
the  most  extensive  and  probably  the  mott  OdBt* 
]>leto  am]  perfect  plant  in  the  whole  world  lor 
the  supjily  of  iron  and  steel  in  lares  qwuDtiUn. 
Ho  gigatitic  was  the  scale  upon  wbich  tlw  OtK- 
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negie  bueiaeas  was  conducted  tiiat  it  could  earn 
lat-fcd  profits  while  easily  uinlerscllinft  moat  of  its 
competitors.  In  order  to  meet  so  foriiiidaljle  an 
antagonist,  many  otlu-r  iron  plants  had  rt'ccntly 
iinitiHl  and  fonutil  wliat  aro  known  in  ncwspHpcr 
I>arlance  as  trusts.  Tin?  general  drift  of  tlie  iron 
and  steel  business  of  late  lias  been  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  liiige  consoli<iations.  and  liie  Hir  lias 
been  full  of  the  talk  of  one  manitnoih  union  in 
tbe  United  States  wliicii  sbonld  be  capitalized  at 
[K,>iha|»s  i»00,000,0((ll.  or  even  more.  At  such 
a  Trioment  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  wlio  is  repured 
not  to  like  trusts  a 


lid    I 


dls  to   1 


.  bn 


ciates  his  controlling  intcriist  in  the  various 
tablishtnents  that  compose  the  f'arnegie  iron  > 
steol  plant,  Tbo  report,  apparently  autlioriz 
lias  been  that  Mr.  Carnegie  receives  f^ir 
interests  ^lOll.OOO.OOi)  in  the  form  of  fli 
mortgage  5-per-ci'nt.  iHnids  covering  the  \v!i 
pystcm.  iK-sides  half  as  much  more  in  anot 
form,  either  cash  or  stock. 


VH»  ^''''  *^''*'"'i*-'jri''t  "^  course,  has  large 
a  itar  wcallii  in  oilier  directions  ;  but  apart 
u  Sp.^.     fp,„jj  ^11  ,|,jj,_  ]j^  j^  ,„  1,,,  i„  „.ceipt 

henceforth  of  an  actual  cash  income  of  $.'>. 011(1.  DIM) 
a  year,  without  being  obligi-d  to  give  any  of  his 
time  or  energy  to  the  iiiaiiagenient  of  the  enter- 
prises  from  the  success  of   which  this  income 


must  accrue.  It  is  proiiable  that  for  a  good  many 
years  past  Mr.  Carnegie's  yearly  profits  from  the 
iron  business  liave  been  a  much  larger  sum  than 
the  five  millions  of  interest  that  wdl  come  to  him 
from  his  bonds  ;  but  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  feel 
any  keen  iiaiilship  or  discomfort  from  n  sudden 
diniinution  of  revenues.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  loose  talk  and  writing  aliout  the  fortunes  ot 
multi-millio.iaires.  and  occasionally  some  very 
grotesque  estimates  ap^iear  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  amount  of  the  wealth  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. Then;  are  variable  factors  in  most 
great  fortunes,  due  to  the  nature  of  tlie  enter- 
prises in  which  the  wealth  is  invested.  Harney 
Itarnato.  for  example,  two  or  three  years  before 
his  death,  was  commonly  accounted  as  worth  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Itut  he  was  not  a  suhstantial  millionaire, 
and  when  he  ilied  the  ivsidiie  of  assets  that  could 
very  small.     There  mav  1hi, 


he 


,1  the 


iMr. 


i.'gie. 


But  it  maybe  doubted  whether  there  \\ 
man  in  the  world  who  has  accumulatet!  *iH)l),- 
000,000  and  put  it  into  a  form  at  once  so  sufo 
and  convenient  that  the  principal  n<'ed  give  him 
no  thought  or  concern,  so  that  his  lime  and 
energies  may  l>e  devoted  freidy  to  Die  pioblem 
how  U-tst  to  cxjiend  in  the  service  of  his  t'ellow- 
men  an  income  of  say  iglOO,000  a  week. 


Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  a  man  who  will 

ip"»(    '^  '''^'^  "  ''^''  ""^  "^  water  through 

the  sudden  acouisilion  of    nnaccus- 


the  sudden  acquisition  of    nnaccus 
^t   ;c  »/....  «  ,F,..^,i    .........  ..«Qn 


tomcd    leisnre.     It  ._  . 
since  lie  liogan  to  praci 


each  the 
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gospel  of  wetl-employed  leieuro,  pulilip  spirit, 
ami  till)  aoci&l  roepon si bi lilies  of  wealth.  Ho 
may  in  his  oitrlittr  yi»ars  have  Ixten  a  slave  to  tliu 
oxactioiiH  uf  his  tiusiiiesH  ;  )>ut  a  nutiilx^  of  yoars 
ago  he  adopted  the  plan  of  tiiniiiifr  ovi^r  the  de- 
tailed iiianat{<'ti)ei)t  oF  afTuirs  to  his  junior  part- 
ners, who  shared  lilii-rally  in  the  rewanls  itf 
This  plan  ^'avehirn  fivedoni  for  travel, 


study, 
.l,r,,,i 
Kood  ( 

writiiifT' 

c.    proj.-.f! 
leal  ot  hiH 

1. 

1  tin 

1  tlie 
It    e 

n<.  a!. 

carryinfi  out  of  philaii- 
tiablei]    liiiii    to  siHind    a 
r.)ad  an.i  Ui  cultivate  the 

ACiunintance  of 
inj^s  whom   hi' 

cur 

Ji  of 

vA   t. 

all  piiife 
)  know. 

SHions  and  eall- 

Whllt   ho    DOW 

propos 

M-s  is  situ 

I'ly 

to  iti 

veHtill  n 

mm  of  liis  tiuio 

and  11] 
in  tlu; 

loiiey  til  [iliih: 
cnltivalion 

iiillin 
of  w 

,pic  and  I 
iLJrIi  he  1 

lulilie  pursuits, 
iHs  alivadv  l»o- 

oonie  a  vdterun.  Tims  fiir  Mr.  ('jirtifKie's  favor- 
it(!  form  of  philunlhnijiv  Iiuh  Iici-ii  tlie  foiiiidinf; 
of  fr-M.  lilMiries.  TIm.h'.'  tli.-.n-ists  who  e-msi.lur 
that  all  philundiropy  ia  iwniicii.UH,  and  that  it  is 


V/AtiK  lo 

■liriK  fur 


V  lo  hti 


I  rich  1 
'ule,  ivaily 


olluiri 


I  ))ad  I 
A  Urn 


of  jih  Man  til  ropy  ii 
iiadt'  a  month  or  t 


o  ajjo 


in  these  pages  to  Mr.  ( 'aruugies  ivciml  addition 
of  more  Ihiin  *1,00I),0IHI  to  tlie  CarneKie  Iri- 
stitnti-  at  I'ittsliurjr,  which  lins  now  nireived  from 
him  all  toi.i  about  (i7.0(M), {)((().  Jle  gave  *2-^>».- 
Ulll)  laHt  riionili  toward  the  development  of  seten- 
tilic  edu(ULtioii  in  the  Atidlaiids  1  Tniversity  at 
Itirininghain,  Kngland,  and  very  sc-nsibly  ailvised 


the  1tirmin(Eham  people  to  look  into  the  scientiBc 
work  of  ('ornell  l.lniversity  as  lieinp  far  ahead  ot 
anything  that  was  to  Ih;  found  in  Great  Britun. 

-I  I      The  tendency  to  combination  whidi 

local       hax  affected   so   great  a   number  of 

Mo-apoih:    j^  „„,rioan  industries  of  late  has  shown 

itself  with  equal   strength  in  the  management  ol 

nmnicipal  supply  services.      Street  railroadi,  gH 
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companies,  electric  power  and  lighting  plants,  and 
such  local  corporations  have  been  steadily  elim- 
inating competition  and  forming  themselves  into 
great  monopolies.  Thus  it  is  reported  from  t'hi- 
cago  that  Mr.  Yerkes  has  soldotit  his  large  street- 
railroad  interests  to  a  syndicate,  whose  purchase 
will  make  for  a  still  larger  aggregation  of  the 
transit  services  of  (,'liicago  under  one  central  con- 
trol. One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  combination  of  municipal  supply 
services  in  the  Greater  Kew  York  was  the  Hon. 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  ex-governor  of  the 
who  died  suddenly  last  month.  An  iiii 
result  of  Mr.  Flower's  death  was  somotli 
a  panic  on  the  stock  market,  fur  the  shares  of 
companies  in  whicji  he  was  regarded  as  the  con- 
trolling spirit  dropped  in  some  casi's  as  much  as 
30  per  cent,  or  more.  This  fact  showed  how,  in 
the  transitional  stages  from  the  one  system  to  the 
other,  the  individual  counts  in  a  very  important 
way.  If  the  programmes  upon  the  execution  of 
which  ex-Governor  Flower  was  supposed  to  bo 
engaged — involving  as  they  did  some  spirited 
struggles  with  rival  corporate  interests— had  been 
fully  carried  out,  his  death  woiild  have  had  no 
such  effect  upon  the  stock  market.  The  depres- 
sion, of  course,  was  only  temporary. 

The  quick  recovery  of  what  were 
R  ^natXr     '"'own  as  the  Flower  stocks  was  in 

large  measure  a  tribute  to  the  great 
confidence  of  the  business  world  in  Mr.  Flower's 
sagacity  as  well  as  his  integrity,  it  was  report- 
ed that  the  great  insurance  companies  and  other 
stibstantial  interests  came  forward  and  offered 
tlie  firm  of  Flower  &  Co.  the  sum  of  #100,000,- 
000  if  they  should  need  it  to  protect  the  Flower 
interests  against  the  needless  break  ia  the  market. 
Mr.  Flower  worked  his  way  up  as  a  country  boy 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  obtained  suc- 
cess in  the  business  world  through  his  qualities 
-  of  industry,  persistence,  and  integrity.  After 
coming  to  New  York  City  he  entered  politics  as 
a  Democrat,  and  served  in  Congress  for  several 
terms.  He  was  elected  governer  of  the  State  in 
1891,  and  his  political  opponents  have  always 
since  acknowledged  that  his  administration  was 
that  of  a  conscientious  and  capable  business  raan. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  retirement  from  public 
ofBce  that  he  threw  himselE  with  all  his  energy 
into  Wall  Street  lite  as  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  activitifs  of  that  feverish  locality.  He 
possessed  a  va»t  fund  of  homely  common  sense, 
and  had  the  fashion  of  being  nearly  right  in  most 
of  his  judgments  and  estimates.  He  had  not  the 
appearance  of  an  overwoi'ked  man,  btit  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  sudden  death*  may  have  been  due  to 
the  heavy  strain  of  great  business  projects  which 


had  occupied  him  for  several  years.  He  waa 
supposed  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  be  possessed 
of  properties  worthabout*25, 000, 000.  Mr.  Car- 
negie seems  to  have  taken  sixty  years  as  the 
retiring*  point.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  Mr. 
Flower  had  retired  a  year  or  two  ago  he  might 


have  lived  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of  tisefulness 
and  honor.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy 
for  Mr.  Flower  to  turn  his  energies  into  the 
philanthropic  channel  as  it  had  been  for  him  to 
develop  the  habit  of  accumulation,  lie  was 
naturally  a  man  of  exceptional  public  spirit  and 
of  instinctive  generosity.  To  be  sure,  he  could 
not  have  retired,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  a  hun- 
dred millions  ;  but  a  man  may  be  a  great  philan- 
thropist on  a  basis  of  twenty  millions,  or  even  of 
ten.  It  baa  Ixien  said  since  his  death  that  XIr. 
Flower's  current  benevolence  had  for  yvars  been  on 
a  generous  scale,  never  falling  below  atentli  of  his 
income.     His  wealth  was  probably  overestimated. 


A  considerable  amount  of  newspaper 

discussion    has    attended    the    retire- 

Mejatmtr.    ,„g^^  f^jj^  active  business  of  another 

American  millionaire,  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,   of 

Ohio,  equally  well  known  in  t!ie  three  spheres 


A  millan. 
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at  biisinpss,  practical  politics,  ami  sodal  ami 
economic  rcfdriii,  Mr,  J<iliiisun  iiiaiic  )il9  way 
to  (Ti-oat  wealth  ns  a  practical  inventor  wlio  hail 
tlio  gift — so  rans  amonfi  iuvfintors — uf  Imsiiii^sB 
sagacity.  lie  applied  his  iiiiprovemeiits  in  street 
vailniails  in  such  a  way  as  to  reaii  the  Ijcnelit 
himself.  IlisHtrci't-railroatl  o|MTatioris  in  West- 
ern cities  are  well  knowi).  lie  hail  also  nia'le 
himself  a  factor  in  the  Inisiiieits  uf  jiassenger 
transit  iii  Urooklyii,  wlieiii  (iovernor  Flower's 
enerfties  at  the  time  of  his  dcatli  wei-e  rajiitlly 
hrinHJng  aliuut  sonietliinn  like  a  i;oiii]>lete  union 
of  the  street-rail r.ia.l  Hues.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
in  Congress  from  I  )hio  for  several  years,  where 
he  ilistinfrnished  hiiiiHeir  as  a  reprenuntativu  of 
the  tiieoreiical  fieetrmle  winfr  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  parly.  Il<;  l.eeaine  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  late  Henry  (Jeorgi' ;  and — showing 
ill  a  elmriwaeristio  way  the  <:<juragi!  of  his  con- 
victions— cast  in  his  lot  with  tlie  slngle-taxera 
with  the  utmost  enlhusiasin.  The  announcement 
<it  his  retirement  from  liusiiiess  is  coii]>led  with 
the  further  announcement  ihtit  he  e.xpiutts  to  di'. 
votfl  the  ntinaimler  of  hi.s  life  ami  the  hulk  of 
his  fortune  lo  the  promolioii  of  ta,\ation  ii'form. 
Of  Mr.  Johnson's  good  faith  and  puMic  spirit 
there  can  he  no  douht.  lie  cleclares  hia  convic- 
tion tliat  the  single  tax  is  the  oiily  remedy  for 
existing  evils,  anil  avows  liis  purposo  "  to  Oudi- 
eate  the  haiance  of  my  life  to  advocating  the 
cause  and  in  showing  that  this  phihisophy  is  tiie 
only  solution  of  our  ve.xed  lahor  problems." 


The  Soelallil 


Mr.  Johnson   remarks  that  although 


NoMfHiJir. 


aftet 


another 


(]ucsti(. 
catches  the  puhlic  notice,  tliere  never 
elapses  any  great  period  of  time  without  the  fun- 
damental pruhlems  of  taxation  coming  up  for 
discussion.  •■  Kacli  successive  step,"  he  says, 
"hringa  more  i)eo]ile  to  view  calmly  and  (piietly 
Mr.  tjleorge's  simpht  and  beautiful  problem  of 
destiijying  monopoly  and  privih-go  by  taxing 
them  out  of  e-xistenec. "  Several  schools  of  re- 
formers, indeed,  uri;  looking  on  at  the  ]iresi'nt 
e.\lraordimiry  movements  in  The  business  world 
with  a  high  degn-e  of  complaceney  ;  and  aniong 
those  groiiiB  are  the  singleta.vers  and  the  social- 
ist*, although  they  profess  to  i-e|)reseiil  iitilipotial 
views.  The  single-taxers  do  not  liki-  private 
properly  in  land,  and  the  socialists  do  not  like 
private  pro|)erl.y  in  anything.  'I'he  soeialists,  in 
particidar,  are  of  the  opinion  thai  ihe  wide  diffu- 


sion   of    private 
cause,    for  the 
gives  to  the  evil 
siabilitv  of  a  pyi 
When  privaU.  »■ 


Lvn.rsliip  is  a<iverse  to  their 
in  reason  that  such  diffusion 
■y  are  trying  to  overthrow  the 
dd  resting  upon  a  broai.1  base, 
■rship,  however,  Ijecomes  con- 
T'olv.  it  is  mui'h  easier  to  at- 


tack. Socialism  asks  nothing  better,  tberefore, 
than  to  have  everything  come  under  monopolistic 
private  management,  as  tlie  surest  preliminary  to 
their  advocated  transfer  of  everything  to  public 
managc^meiit.  They  would  crowd  things  into 
the  shape  of  trusts  and  combines  on  the  eune 
principle  which  governe<i  the  practice  of  the  phy- 


sician who  knew  how  to  cure  fits,  and  who  then- 
fore  always  thrtiw  his  patients  into  fits  befoia 

proceeding  further. 

MnioH.  Although  Mr.  Johneon  profeesM  to 
"hl^uM  '■''I'l've  in  destroying  monopoly  aad 
fl/tuflt/wi.  privilege!  hy  taxing  them  out  of  H- 
istence,  he  has  lieen  wiHing,  so  long  u  mo- 
nopolies were  the  order  of  the  day,  to  m&ka  whtt 
he  couUI  from  (heir  <!.\ploitation.  For  ezunple, 
it  is  no  other  than  this  Mr.  Johnson  who  if  lbs 
chief  owner  of  tim  street -rail  road  monopolj  of 
Detroit,  the  purchase  of  which,  as  reported  b 
these  pages  last  month,  has  been  made  &  policy 
of  (he  municipal  authorities.  According  to  tho» 
Detroit  newspaiK'ra  which  do  not  favor  tha  mu- 
nicipal ac(|uisition  of  the  lines,  Mr.  Johnson  ud 
his  colU'agues  failed  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  iheir  franchises  on  the  term*  dilt 
they  ih'sired.  and  thereupon  hit  upon  the  plao  of ' 
selling  out  the  niails  to  the  city  itself  for  »  price 
which  included  not  only  the  amount  of  tha  capitd 
invested,  but  Bonio  millions  of  doUan  for  the 
franchise  which  had  been  freely  girwi  to  tha. 
street- railroad  company.     The  nogotiatfoBa  bO- 
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tween  the  company  Mid  the  city  were  reported 
last  moath  to  have  come  to  a  deadlock  through  a 
difference  of  *1, 000, 000  or  more  in  the  price 
to  be  paid.  One  or  two  of  the  Detroit  papers 
which  were  not  in  favor  of  the  municipal  pur- 
chase have  attempted  to  criticise  the  account  of 
the  matter  pubhshed  by  the  Review  last  month  ; 
but  even  taking  their  versions  of  the  affair  as 
correct,  we  are  notable  to  find  any  material  error 
in  our  own  comments,  which  were  merely  in- 
tended to  convey  information  as  to  the  facts. 
Those  facts  were  that  Governor  Fingree  had 
taken  the  lead  in  pushing  through  tlie  Legis- 
lature an  enabling  act  under  which  the  municipal 
council  of  Detroit  actually  proceeded  to  name  a 
commission  of  three  men  clothed  with  the  author- 
ity to  buy  up  the  local  street  railroads  and  oper- 
ate them  as  a  municipal  department.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  appeared  entirely  probable  that  the 
project  would  be  promptly  carried  to  consumma- 
tion. Since  then  the  negotiations  seem  not  to 
have  proceeded  in  a  very  promising  way,  and 
much  opposition  among  the  citizens  of  Detroit  to 
the  plan  of  municipal  purchase  is  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  A  good  many  people  thouglit  that 
so  important  an  innovation  ought  to  have  been 
referred  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  is 
a  view  which  would  seem  to  us  entirely  reasonable 
on  general  principles.  What  particular  objection 
there  may  bave  been  is  Detroit  we  do  not  know. 

j^^  The  rest  of  the  country  would  look 
fo/u*  af  on  with  immense  interest  if  Detroit 
should  set  about  operating  the  pas- 
senger transit  system  as  a  municipal  department. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  afford  the 
country  the  benefit  of  this  particular  kind  of 
object-lesson.  There  is  evidently  no  dearth  in 
Detroit  of  advocates  able  to  deal  adequately  with 
their  respective  sides  of  the  discussion.  If  the 
municipality  should  not,  after  all,  buy  up  the 
street- railroad  system,  the  citizens  of  that  town 
will  at  least  henceforth  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea 
of  the  commercial  value  of  street- railroad  fran- 
chises. They  would  expect  at  the  end  of  the 
existing  franchise  period  to  sell  extensions  or 
I'enewal  privileges  for  something  like  what  thev 
are  worth.  Thus  the  statement  has  come  to  be  a 
commonplace  in  Detroit  and  in  all  the  Michigan 
press  that  of  ihe  $17,500,000  demanded  by  the 
owners  of  the  Detroit  street  railroads,  (110,000, 000 
represents  the  worth  of  the  franchise  freely  given 
by  the  people  through  their  municipal  repre- 
sentatives. By  some  plan  of  taxation,  rental,  or 
payment  of  percentages,  the  people  would  expect 
under  future  grants  to  be  reimbursed  for  tho 
value  of  such  franchises. 


A  kindred  question  has  been  the  ab- 
.  .  .  sorbing  one  in  New  York  during  the 
Htu  York,  pj^gj  month.  The  most  important 
street  railroads  of  the  city  of  New  York,  unlike 
those  of  Detroit  and  the  Western  cities,  hold 
franchises  which  have  been  granted  to  them  in 
perpetuity.  These  franchises,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city,  have  come  to  have  a  very 
large  earning  capacity.  If  the  municipality  had 
them  back  in  its  control  it  could  obtain  enormous 
rentals  for  them.  Meanwhile  the  owners  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  have  been  mucl^  perturbed 
through  the  fact  that  the  public  expenditures 
have  so  increased  as  to  necessitate  a  iiigher  rate 
of  taxation  than  ever  before,  the  very  great  bulk 
of  this  taxation  falling  upon  realty.  The  Hon. 
John  Ford,  a  New  York  City  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  came  forward  in  the  Legislature 
several  months  ago  with  a  measure  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  franchises  of  street  railroads,  gas  com- 
panies, telephones,  and  like  corporations,  as  if 
they  were  real  estate.  His  argument  was  de- 
voted to  showing  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  first, 
the  justice  of  levying  increased  taxes  upon  such 
companies  and  their  general  ability  to  bear  taxa- 
tion ;  and,  second,  the  close  analogy  in  many 
respects  between  the  value  of  their  franchises 
and  the  value  of  municipal  real  estate. 

,  rf_,rt  ^^  ""^  shown  that  the  market  prices 
«/  th*       of   many  of  the  securities   of  these 

Ford  BUI.  companies  afforded  a  very  ready 
means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  proper  valuation 
for  tax  purposes.     Senator  Ford's  bill  was  natu- 
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rally  opposod  by  tlit!  rcjjiviHentativca  of  the 
intornsbi  that  woiilfl  Iw  iiiost  (iiri^otly  afT(?i;t<nl  ;  hut, 
nevorthch'fw,  it  iuuhihI  Imtb  Ikhiki^h  hy  a  vi>ry  con- 
sidoraljli:  iiiajiirity  iNifuiv  tiic  iittjiiiirniticiit  of  tlio 
ref^lar  Hi-iwiiiii  of  thi>  liitfiiisliitiiii;  on  April  '28. 
CiovcriKir  Himsi'vclt  liati  imt  ('oiici?(i1(m1  hiw  inton- 
tioii  tc,  Mfin  th<;  bill  if  it  slioiil.i  b«  lusst'ii.  Ho 
coiisciiti'ii,  liiiwi'vcr,  let  fjivf  its  i)])])tini'iit8  u  c«n>- 
ful  hi-ttriiiK  iK'fDii'  alTixitiff  hix  uttnu:  am]  tlniK 
making  tlif  imuiMirf!  ii  law.      Siitiic  of  tin;  t-riti- 

aioii  that  it.i  birntfoaturi's  I'lmlil  l.c  ntitiTii'ii,  wliili) 
ill  <it!i<-r  n')<iM^<^tH  it  coiiM  U:  iiiiii'ikI.^'I  with  a<lvaii. 
tHfii-..  Thus  ho  iva,-bi;,l  111.,  vi.-w  llial  it  wuuUl  bu 
iMMtfir  tc.  liavi^  tlic  a.-,s..KsTiifiil  of  mr\i  cirjiora- 
tiiJiiK  Hiaihi  by  a  Sialic  linanl,  riillier  tliaii  by  thi! 
local  ftswMisiti^'  <jm<TrM.  Tl].-  unv^-mor  at  h'ligth 
<]cci<l(<(l  tci  call  l]uf  Iji'giMlahit'c  in^i'iKcr  attain  in 
oxtra  HRSfiiin  on  Moinlay,  Klay  22.  iu  oi'dor  to  a<;t 
upon  c(^rtaiii  i»ii}rK<!''tiiiiis  wliii-li  In;  wiw  priijuinsii 
to  offer  for  tli<!  amciKluK'ut  of  iIk-  bill.  It  was 
iiitiiiiaU'i]    that    if    tli<-    L('}:i»liiliin'    kIioiiM    not 


atjru 


I  the  ■ 


which 


would  Iw  ri'pinlccl  l.y  the  f,'nvi-riicir  as  iiii])rovillg 
it,  he  would  oil  tlio  '.ITtli  allix  his  si>;]ialiti'it  to  tho 
bill  as  imjriiially  passed.  Thus  in  oui"  sjiajii!  or 
aiiothi^r  it  was  'i;<irlaiii  that  the  r.irii  bill  would 
bccottiu  a  law,  VVlicthi^r  or  not  ihiH  niL-UHuro 
preseiitod  tho  host  theon^tieal  IrlI^tllod  by  which 
tho  coimiiunity  should  obtain  rcniuniiralion  fur 
theprivih'Ki'siKriMjnitid  to  private  coinpanios  using 
valuable  publii!  franchioH  was  not  tho  ijucstion 
&t  issuo.  Tho  advocatoH  of  tho  Kord  bill  wen; 
doaling  with  the  nujr«  practical  rjui'stion,  What 
method  might,  under  oxisting  circiimstunc<'a,  bi: 
put  into  oporation  at  onco  to  divert  a  [lart  of  tlio 
burden  of  tiixatimi  now  bornn  by  n-al  estato  tf)  a 
clasii  of  corporations  deriving  their  |)rosperity 
from  tliti  cmjoyment  of  lucrativo  privilogos  V  The 
X>BRsage  of  the  Kord  bill,  against  the  proteslD  of 
many  of  tlie  cor|H)ratioiis  which  it  pi-oposes  w 
tax,  ilhistratoH  in  a  striking  way  the  plain  faift 
that  tho  tendency  toward  irionojHily  cumbinations 
duos  not  of  n 01  Mtssi l.y  lessen  the  ]iowoi'  of  the  com- 
munity to  assert  its  own  intor.-sts  through  the 
pretrogativus  of  rogulalion  and  taxation. 

The     inti'rnatiinial     relations    of    the 
America        <  *    .       .    , .  ■ 

ami  tut  World  Vimiid  Stales  have  iH'on  more  free 
.turg,.  j^„„  friction  in  the  past  month— if 
ono  may  ventiin!  f<>  swooping  an  opinion — than 
in  anypreviouH  moiitli  since  lln>  I'nited  Htates 
came  into  existence.  'I'horo  has  not  bi'on  n  sin- 
gle  clcnid  on  tho  horizon.  It  is  true  that  repurta 
werc!  circulated  that  (.lie  Quebec  conferoiico  on 
questions  at  isauo  lx!twl^(!n  Canada  and  the  UnilMl 
States  would  not  reaume  its  sessions  on  account 
of  tho  confoBHed  impossibility  of  I'oacliing  any 


Uroi.r  Hah  (to  tlw  (lanniliiLn  pmmler) :  "  Bay.  Wllty,  joa 
Uiw  nu:  two  liltiMiif  yiiurHUiKl  I'll  kIvu  you  odd  bite  of  mini." 

Hia  Wii.ri(Ki>LAiTHiKit:  ■  Aroiit  yiHi  n  little  t)lt  gTMdy, 
SuiiimyV"-  >'r<>in  lliu  Dully  Wiliicn  [MuntnulJ. 

agreement ;  but  that  statement  hae  lacked  con- 
firmation. Moniover,  the  rulatioua between  Grwt 
Britain  ami  the  VhiU-a]  States  am  of  tho  most 
cordial  character,  and  tlieni  is  now  nothing  in 
those  Canadian  {jue.Htions  to  oidanger  peace. 
Senator  Kairbaiiks,  the  chairman  of  tiio  Americu 
group  of  conferiios,  has  gone  to  Alaska  to  studj 
the  Ixjundary  rjneMtinn  on  tile  ground.  It  would 
soem  far  la'tter  to  take  up  one  ipiestion  at  »  tinie 
and  si'Mle  it  on  its  merits  than  tokoupall  of  them 
open  with  the  i<ioa  of  Iriuling  ami  striking  bal* 
ances.  Thus  tin;  sealing  (jiutstion  should  be  Mt- 
tliid,  without  refiireni'o  to  any  otiior  diapnto,  hj 
an  agreement  for  buying  out  the  [MilaglC  walsn. 
Thou  the  bonndai-y  .piestlon  should  be  Mttkd, 
as  i(L  previoiLs  instanci's,  by  arbitration.  _  Tkt 
alien  lalior  frictions  should  bo  ru moved  1^  tft 
mutual  withdrawal  of  all  annoying  roBtriotioWk 
The  lislieries  ijiie.i^tion  iinght  bo  adjuated  OBI 
bro;td-gfiuge  plan  as  an  ex)Ktriniunt  for  ft  f 

period.     Tlio  question  of  tariff  reciproci^  0 

always  to  stand  liy  itself  and  to  be  trettted  fi*' 
purely  hiisinoss  way,  each  countr;  stating  what 
privileges  it  wants  and  what  conoenioni  it  !• 
willing  to  make  in  return.  The  boundary  qiut* 
tion  is  tho  only  vital  one  of  them  all. 
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The  deeire  of  Germany  to  maintaiB 
'"/I^rtT"  St>«l  relations  with  the  United  States 

was  amply  shown  last  month  hy  the 
attitude  of  the  German  press  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment toward  an  incident  which  under  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  disagreeably 
magnified.  The  Raleigh  having  returned  from 
Manila,  its  officers  and  men  were  welcomed  with 
great  enthusiaam ;  and  Captain  Coghlan  was 
filed  and  lionized  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  East.  In  a  speech  at  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New 
York,  Captain  Coghlan,  regarding  the  occasion 
aa  a  strictly  private  one,  was  so  unguarded  as  to 
give  a  very  straightforward  account  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  German  ships  in  Philippine 
waters  had  conducted  tliemselvea  toward  the 
American  blockade  of  Manila  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Tlie  gallant  captain's 
remarks,  as  they  leaked  out  and  appeared  in  tiie 
newspapers,  were  as  uncomplimentary  to  the 
Kaiser  as  to  Admiral  von  Diederichs.  The  Euro- 
pean press  took  the  matter  up  most  greedily,  and 
seemed  determined  to  magnify  it  into  an  incident 
of  importance  and  a  ground  of  serious  dispute 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  But 
the  German  Government  was  entirely' calm  about 
it,  and  the  German  press  quickly  learned  that 
the  United  States  Government  assumed  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  unfoitunate  accident  of  the 
publication  of  an  ofBcer's  free  talk  in  the  privacy 
of  a  club.  German  self-respect  was  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  that  Captain  Coghlvi  had 
been  reprimanded  and  that  President  McKinley 
deeply  disapproved  of  Ids  remarks.  Meanwhile 
nobody  in  the  United  States  has  any  doubt  as  lo 
the  substantial  truth  of  all  that  Captain  Coghlan 
said  about  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  Ger- 
man ships  for  some  time  annoyed  Admiral 
Dewey.  No  possible  good  can  come,  however, 
from,  dwelhng  upon  that  episode,  since  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  prefer  to  have  it  forgotten  and 
are  disposed  to  be  friendly  at  all  points. 


jnirfBaiijHntlt  is  true  that  the  Reichstag  has  re- 
invmatin  j^^ted  a  measurs  providing  for  a 
Sirmaixa.  reasonable  method  of  inspecting 
American  meat  that  had  been  carefully  worked 
out  between  the  imperial  cabinet  and  our  ambas- 


sador, Mr.  White.     But  the  cabinet  policy  in 
the  end  is  likely  to  win  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  Agrarian  leaders  in  the  Reichstag,  who,  after 
all,  are  not  moved  by  hostility  to  the   United 
States  so  much  as  by  their  interest  as  flgriciiltural 
protectionists  m  obstructing  the  import  of  outside 
meats  and  breadstuEfs.     The  exclusion  of  Amer- 
ican meats  on  unfair  pretexts  is  certainly  annoy- 
ing ;  but  we  shall  never  try  to  force  the  "  great 
American  hog "  into  Germany  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.     Unfortunately  the  army  beef  scan- 
dals have  given  a  fresh  argument  to  the  German 
agrarians.     The  exclusion  of  American  insurance 
companies    from    Germany    has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  1:>e- 
tween  tiie  two  countries  for  some 
time  past.      This  difficulty  sofms 
now  to  be  on  the  pomt  of  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.      Prussia  has 
just   sent  special  commis^^ioners 
here  to  inquire  into  the  general 
methods  pursued  by  tiie  princi- 
pal    life    insurance    companies. 
The   commissioners   are    gentle- 
men no  less    distinguished  than 
Marshall  von   Bieberstein,  form- 
erly the  German  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  Herr  von  Kne- 
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\»i[-1)no\n!r\l7.,  an  aliloatlininiiitrator  ftml  fitiaiKaur 
wli[>  U  (MiK-ciaHy  familiar  witli  insiimnci^  iiialtore. 
Concessions  fin:  oviiimitly  kw^'K  t-o  !'»'  niaile  on 
Loth  aiilcs.     'i'lio  American  compariits  aro  com- 
ing amuiitl  to  tli(-  o^iinion  that  tliu  (ierman  strict- 
noss  in  till!  niattur  (>t  puMic  ruportx  and  tliu  liko 
is,  aftor  all,    not  unreasonable  ;   whili^  the  Gftr- 
mans  afUT  a  atmJy  hero  on 
tiiH  gi'imnd    may    niiidudo 
that  it  is  not  imctfsstary  to 
coinpol  till) standard  Amori. 
can  CI  mi  pallida  to  invest  any 
considerable    part   of  th.ar 
asBi'lfl    in    (icrmany  as  the 
priccof  a  liwrnaepi^nnitting 
them  toiijsiic  piilicif-H  in  that 
cimntry.     The    coming    of 
this  coinmiBsifm  at  the  ex- 
1«'II30  of  till!  I'niBsian  <Jiiv- 
crnment  ou^ht  to  tx;  taken 
here  as  a  mark  of  consid- 
eration and  ccTirteay. 


After  the  ap- 
cS™-t.    Poi"tment  of 

tho  internation- 
al commission  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  Samoa  HK'''^'^ 
to  kcpp  the  peace  nntil  the 
commissioners  Iia<l  arrived, 
and  dispatches  received  in 
the  middle  of    May   wore 


to  the  effect  that  all  was  quiet  at  Apia.     The 

discussion  of  tlie  Hamoan  question  in  Oennany 
lias  ceased  to  be  aci'iniontous,  and  every  one  ex- 
{H'cts  a  sohition  lliat  will  remove  the  danger  of 
serious  friclicm  Ix'lwccn  tlie  three  great  powen 
whose  joint  i>riiteclion  has  Iwen  so  overwhelming 
a  failure.  The  Hritish  illustrated  jiapen  liave 
made  a  ^ood  deal  out  of  the  standing  together, 
shoulder  to  Kliimlder,  of  the  Uritisli  and  Ameri- 
can i^ailors  in  tho  Sanioan  lighting,  as  illustratiTe 
of  the  growing  intiiiiacy  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, both  in  sentiment  and  in  policy.  The 
I'hilijipino  Klruin  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  was  relieved  when  the  German 
Kinjwror  superseded  Admiral  von  Diederichs, 
and  instructed  his  brother,  Printro.  Henry,  to 
allow  every  possible  courtesy  to  the  American 
fle(;t.  The  incident  was  completely  closed  when 
tho  (icrman  ships  sailed  away  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  llip  (ieniian  interests  there  were  ex- 
pressly pla<'ed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
Htutes.  Tlio  Cofrhlan  incident,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  assumed  any  really  serious  aapeda, 
The  Samoan  diflictiltiea  might,  like  the  earlier 
ones  in  Manila  liny,  have  provoked  naval  hostili- 
ties ;  but  the  good  temjKT  and  sensible  behaTJot 
of  the  two  governments  soon  relieved  the  quer 
tion  of  all  elements  of  danger. 

Nothing  would  seem  to  stand  in  tb« 

with        way  of  tlie  early  resumption  of  t«7 

SeoiB.      cordial  relations  between  the  UnilMl 

States  and    Spain.     The  last  installment  of  the 


(Thii  iltnatration  bIiowb  British  An<l  Amprli-an  blaejacketa  In  the  I  fill 
ig  theBriblahconinlatefB  Apia.   TlieQ&tUiiBKan  waalnaliai|idttwe A 
From  tbe  Qrophlt  (London). 
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$20,000,000  Philippine  indemnity  has  been  duly 
paid  over  by  our  Government.  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  interests  in  Cuba  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  justice  and  fair  play,  with  a 
full  sense  of  security  and  with  no  ill-feeling  what- 
ever. Among  the  good  results  of  the  war  and 
the  peace  treaty  must  be  mentioned  the  wiping 
out  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and 
government  of  the  one  country  against  the  other 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Cuban 
war  of  rebellion.  Thus  Spain  is  debarred  from 
making  any  claims  against  the  United  States  on 
the  score  of  filibustering  and  the  fitting  out  of 
unlawful  expeditions  analogous  to  our  Alabama 
claims  against  England.  American  citizens  wlio 
owned  property  in  Cuba  will  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  claims  against  Spain  for  losses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  period  of  the  insurrection. 
The  war  liquidated  all  old  scores,  and  the  United 
States  and  Spain  begin  their  new  account  on  a 
clean  slate.  As  victors,  the  American  people 
have  no  possible  ground  for  cherishing  any 
grudges  ;  and  Spaniards  cannot  afford  to  indulge 
any  permanent  ill-will.  The  Spanish  press  has 
for  the  most  part  entirely  dropped  the  subject  of 
the  war,  although  Uncle  Sam's  tribulations  in  the 
Philippines  form  the  theme  of  an  occasional  sar- 
castic paragraph  or  jeering  cartoon. 

^.    o     ,  ^  It  is  rather  to  their  credit  than  other- 

The  Span/an        .       .^     .  .^ 

priaonera     wise  that  the  ouo  survivmg  war  ques- 
m  Luzon,     ^j^j^  ^|^^|.  j^^^g  ^^^  j^gj.  interest  for  the 

Spanish  people  has  been  the  situation  and  fate 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  held  by  Aguinaldo  and 
the  insurgents.  The  motive  of  the  Filipinos  in 
refusing  to  give  up  these  Spanish  prisoners  has 
been  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  point  of  prevailing  upon  the  United 
States  to  end  the  war  by  granting  terms  of  peace 
more  favorable  to  the  so-called  Filipino  govern- 
ment than  might  otherwise  be  hoped.  As  a 
secondary  motive,  it  was  thought  by  Aguinaldo 
and  his  coterie  that  they  might  in  the  end  obtain 
a  large  ransom  for  the  Spaniards.  Apparently 
the  insurgents  have  compelled  the  Spanish  pris- 
oners to  assist  them  in  engineering  operations 
and  in  the  use  of  artillery.  While  the  Anti- 
Imperialigt  League,  headed  by  tireless  spokesmen 
like  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  has  been  assuring 
the  country  that  we  should  not  be  able  in  long 
centuries  to  bring  the  war  in  Luzon  to  an  end, 
the  more  sanguine  advocates  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  policy  have  been  quite  as  confident  in 
their  declaration  that  the  war  could  not  last  thirty 
days.  Certain  desultory  guerrilla  operations,  in- 
deed— rather  in  the  nature  of  brigandage  than 
of  warfare — may  be  carried  on  for  a  good  while. 
But  for  several  weeks  past  the  authentic  news 


has  seemed  to  point  to  a  very  early  collapse  of 
all  pretense  of  organized  combat. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
Ourltrmy.    <^icted  the  continuance  of  the  war  for 

centuries  to  come  have  also  spread 
abroad  many  tales  to  the  effect  that  our  oflBcers 
and  men  have  conducted  the  fighting  against  the 
Filipinos  in  a  wanton  manner,  with  needless  sac- 
rifices of  life  and  with  general  disregard  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  civilized  warfare.  We 
shall  consider  all  this  to  be  baseless  slander  until 
some  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  charges.  There  have  been  assertions,  fur- 
thermore, in  various  quarters  that  our  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines  have  been  suffering  needlessly 
and  have  been  ill  provided  for.  The  best  evi- 
dence obtainable  goes  to  show  that  no  troops  at 
a  distance  from  home  and  engaged  in  actual 
warfare  were  ever  so  well  supplied  with  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  and  hospital  care  and  facil- 
ities as  our  army  now  in  the  Philippines.  The 
conditions  of  campaigning  in  Luzon  subject  our 
men  to  no  little  hardship  in  spite  of  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  done  ;  and  the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  welcomed  by  all  thoughtful  and 
sensible  people  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief  and 
gratitude.  But  while  we  have  business  of  that 
kind  on  our  hands  it  is  not  well  to  exaggerate 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  And  it  is  folly 
that  approaches  criminality  to  plot  schemes  for 
hampering  our  Government  in  its  efforts  to  end 
quickly  an  unhappy  business  that  nobody  enjoys. 

The  operations  of  our  army  in  the 
Proapaou,    I*^ilippii^©8  through  the  last  days  of 

April  and  the  first  half  of  May  were 
energetic  and  tireless,,  and  the  Filipino  forces 
were  driven  from  one  point  to  another  with  an 
unchanging  record  of  disaster.  Their  failure  to 
resist  American  troops,  however,  will  not  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  to  be  considered,  upon 
the  whole,  a  race  of  remarkable  courage.  After 
the  easy  occupation  by  General  Lawton's  troops 
on  May  17  of  San  Isidro,  where  the  Filipinos 
had  intrenched  themselves  with  the  intention  of 
making  their  last  desperate  resistance,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end;  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  came  the  telegraphic  news 
from  Manila  that  Aguinaldo  had  appointed  com- 
missioners, who  had  authority  to  arrange  ,vith 
General  Otis  and  the  American  commission  the 
terms  of  a  complete  and  unqualified  submission. 
The  commissioners  reached  Manila  on  the  20th. 
Aguinaldo  was  reported  as  completely  disheart- 
ened, and  the  Philippine  people  in  general  were 
thought  to  be  eager  to  have  hostilities  cease. 
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Tlio    incst    rfiimrkiiliK 
*  ktw  Hin.  jinrsoiial  prowi'ss  liavc  l)Cfn  sliown  by 

Coliim-!  Kiinst.in.  ..f  llii'  Tw.'iitt«th 
KaiiKiw  Itofriiiioiit.,  wlm  liaa  Ix^nn  inadc  u  liriga- 
(Uor-K()rii:rul  fur  liJR  valorous  rnTiiluot,  and  who 
hdH  ill  tiifi  [H)|.nlar  iiiiii.i  liw.mc  ..u.-  of  t)i.'  fori!- 
iiKwt  lii'i'oiw  of  tin?  I'litin-  war  jN'rioil.  Fniiston, 
it  slirjuld  lie  siiicl,  was  sihowiiiK  pr.Tisi;ly  the 
same  tUif.  i|iialitU'H  as  an  odici-r  in  tlic  Oiiban 
army  siivi^rul  yoai-s  aR" — at  a  time  when  many 
su|M'rior  iM-i-sonw  in  ihc  I'liiti-cl  Slates  wen- deny- 
iiij;  llial-  Ilirre  was  luiy  Cnliaii  army,  whilis  atill 
vif.rv   wholly   skeptical    as    Ii>  there    Ixiing 


any   (inhti(i(j    timlie. 

of  (ieiieral    Kunsloti   in    Kansas 

jiiililio   iilace   that   jn^   itiay  ]>r('fi'r. 


n<]  of 
till'  [Mipularity 
lat  bis  fellow- 
it  has  1>een 
,  ihai  iln'  entire 
Tw."'iilictii  Uefiimenl— oflieersanii  iiiivales,  to  the 
last  man— sliouhl  In'  tilH'.le.l  »r  H|.i)oii)leil  l.i  pub- 
liir  ofli<-c.  'I'lie  sujTKeHlion  is  to  make  Fiiiiston 
fjoveriK.r,  fill  lluMit.lier  Slate  ollir.-s  ami  the  I«g. 
islatiire  with  menihers  of  tli.-  Twentieth,  and 
IMirc-el  ont  to  the-  ii'iuaiiiiiif!  heroes  of  the  rogi- 
iiienl.  the  I'onnty  ami  rity  offiees.  until  every 
man  is  a  mayor,  u  sberilT,  a  I'hief  of  ])iiliiv,  or 
scmwithiiiK  of  that  mrt.  Hn  boUt  st^cund 
tbotighl  Kansas  will  iiv()bably  (wnrhnle  not  to 
(iarry  out  this  entire  jiniKiiimm*'. 


1'hc  enggCBtinn,  howBver,  indintM 
Hamt-comint  in  an  extreme  way  a  tendency  that 
afOtietif.  ^^j|[  Ijij  ^,^j^  marked  in  our  politiea 
this  year,  and  especially  next  year.  The  people 
of  the  United  Stattw  like  to  show  their  nb- 
Btantial  appriHuation  of  a  brave  man  of  soaad 
character  wlio  haa  stood  the  teat  of  battle.  The 
mere  annoiineenient  lant  month  that  Adminl 
Dewey  was  alxmt  In  return  to  the  United  SUtei 
on  board  bis  ftagf>bi]i,  the  Ohjmpia,  touched  tiw 
popular  interest  and  awakened  the  national  •&• 
tlmsiaxm  a  hundred  times  more  than  aiaj  otliv 
item  of  iK'ws.  Tlie  entire  West  wu  clMnoriH 
to  have  Dewey  nftiiin  liy  way  of  the  FatMe, 
Ocean  and  the  overland  route,  rather  tbanliyHI 
all-sea  voyage  lo  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  AB 
Horts  of  ]ii-<>JeetM  were  discuBsed  for  showilg 
Dewey  honor  on  liis  arrival.  Various  oomildt 
tees  wero  formed  to  arrange  for  BubBtantial  Urtt 
nionials  of  the  nation's  good-will.  The  mon 
im|H)rlant  of  these  committees  agreed  at  length 
n[Hiii  the  plan  of  imrchaaing  and  fitting  up  aSne 
home  for  Admiral  Dewey  at  Washington.  Hw 
llemoi-ratie.  party  would  l>e  delighted  to  notniiUto 
him  for  ihe  i'n-siiiency,  although  there  is  some 
n-aMon  to  Hti|>pose  that  Dewey  has  bean  A  lifelou 
IlepnhlicAn.  So  strong  and  pemalTe  ia  this 
Dewey  Mintiniont  that  one  might  a^wct  free- 
silver  men  to  vote  for  him  on  a  gold  plttfom. 
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or  Wall  Street  to  support  liim  on  a  platform 
written  by  Bryan  himaelt.  It  is,  however,  a 
part  of  Admiral  Dewey's  good  sense  that  he  will 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  political 
office.      He  is  en  route  for  New  York  via  Suez, 

The  report  of  the  army  beef  inquiry 
tht-Bff"  board  pronounced  the  canned  roast 
C<.«tr«,t„a.  jjpgf^  ^^  called,  an  unfit  ration  ;  but 
found  that  the  refrigerated  beef  furnished  to  the 
troops  was  almost  or  quite  the  same  in  prepara- 
tion as  the  meat  that  the  great  Western  packers 
furnish  in  cold  storage  to  every  largo  town  in  the 
country.  It  waa  a  very  grave  mistake,  certainly, 
if  nothing  worse,  to  have  supplied  the  army  with 
such  quantities  of  the  nauseating  canned  roast 
beef.  Fortunately  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  commission  was  fully  reported  day  by  day, 
and  thus  the  country  was  able  to  form  its  own 
conclusions.  The  commission  reflected  some- 
wliaton  General  Miles,  but  it  cannot  l>e  truthfully 
said  that  in  so  doing  it  carried  public  opinion 
along  with  it.  Commissary- General  Eagan  did 
not  fare  well  at  the  hands  of  the  board.  The 
whole  subject  seems  to  have  been  dropped  for 
good  on  both  sides.  Our  army  in  the  Philippines, 
certainly,  is  not  being  supplied  witii  bad  beet, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  careS  for  in  fine 


(Who  opened  the  & 


iterenco  at  The  Hague.) 


^  The  peace  conference  duly  assembh^d 

"i  ""  at  The  Hague  on  May  j's,  where  it 
n,  Hague.  ^^  received  with  every  mark  of 
attention  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  organised,  as  by  previous  understanding, 
with  M.  de  Staal,  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
England,  as  president.  The  nations  represented 
were  the  six  great  European  powers,  some  eight 
smaller  European  states,  four  Asiatic  govern- 
ments, and  the  United  States.  The  European 
states  apart  from  the  six  great  powers  were  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Servia,  Roumania, 
and  Turkey.  The  four  Asiatic  were  China, 
Japan,  Persia,  and  Siam,  The  Vatican  urgently 
sought  an  invitation  to  the  conference,  but  Italy's 
objection  prevailed.  Bulgaria  desired  an  invita- 
'  tion,  but  Turkey's  nominal  suzerainty  stood  in 
the  way.    Montenegro  was  represented  by  Russia. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Amtthan  omission  of  invitations  to  the  South 
Arbritratima.  ^^merican  rcpublics  should  not  havi- 
occasioned  more  comment.  Seiior  Calvo,  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  who  died  in  1893,  was  i-cgardod 
as  the  very  highest  authority  of  our  times  on  in- 
ternational law  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  surviv- 
ing statesmen  and  publiciata  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  the  otlier  Lathi-AnR-rican  states 
highly  qualified  to  aid  in  such  an  international 
conference.  The  South  American  states  have 
afforded  some  instructive  instances  of  the  settle- 
ment among  themselves  of  international  disputes 
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by  arbitraticn.  The  delondtes  from  tlio  United 
Slfttfs,  of  cotirso,  liavo  no  aulliority  directly  or 
indirectly  to  speak  for  Mc^xico  ami  South  Amer- 
ica. They  can,  however,  very  fittinfrly  wft  forth 
tlie  important  plan  for  I'an-Amei-ican  arliitration 
which  was  the  chieE  work  of  the  I'an-Anieri- 
can  conference  at  Wa«hin(;ton,  ami  which  was 
adopted  by  the  deicnates  on  April  18,  1890. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Venezuela-Guiana 
boundary  is  about  to  bo  aotllod  by  arbitration  is 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  Tlie  llamie  meeting. 
A  fortunate  instance  of  tbescltlement  of  aaeriouB 
difficulty  byarbitration  lias  just  now  been  affonh^i 
by  the  two  progressiva  republics  of  Argentina 
ami  Chile.  They  were  on  the  very  verge  of  war  ; 
but  in  Keptemlier  they  ci included  negotiations  for 
arbitrating  tlio  points  of  difference.  It  requiiiid 
a  good  deal  of  self-re.straint  to  arbitrato  a  bound- 
ary (jiicHlion  that  both  sides  considered  almost 
vital.  'J'he  lltiited  StatxfS  legation  at  IJuenos 
Ayn^s  was  made  the  me()tinK-pl»ce  for  the  inter- 
national confert;nee,  the  work  of  whii'b  was  con- 
cluded with  an  award  given  on  March  "21.  Tho 
line  as  decided  ujion  givi'S  each  country  a  part 
of  what  it  claimed. 

There  was  a  strong  rai-ial  feeling  in 
um  H.iuth  Amei-ica  foi-  Spain  last  year  ; 
atatkwara.  ^,„(^  ji,^  l,K;st  Conviction  of  the  South 
American  republics  nndnulitedly  i-eeogniKcd  the 
justice  of  the  inlerveinion  of  the  United  Slates 
in  (.'iiba.  Uur  naval  victories  and  the  fighting 
Cjunlities  of  oiir  troo|>H  made  a  marked  impression 
in  South  America.  The  Monroe  doctrine  will 
hemref'irth  mean  a  great  deal  inoro  in  tlie  South 
American  mind 


The  time  is  favorable  for  ptuhing 
in  every  way  the  policies  and  proj- 
ects   that  would  extend    the   inftu- 

ence  and  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  world.  Our  Mexi- 
can relations  remain  as  cordial  u 
ever,  and  Mexico  haa  shown  a  par- 
ticularly strong  appreciation  of  the 
reception  accorded  by  President 
McKiuley  and  Secretary  Hay  to 
Mexico's  new  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Seilor  Aspiroz.  This  dis- 
tinguished successor  to  the  lamented 
Homero  has  played  an  important 
part  in  tho  liistory  of  his  country, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  wu 
responsible  for  the  condemnalion 
and  execution  of  Maximilian.  Cer- 
tain Rurojxian  diplomats  at  Wash- 
1  BOARD  TBB  Jngtou  Undertook  on  the  score  of 
Maximilian's  fate  to  make  the  new 
ambassador's  position  uncomforta- 
ble, if  not  )ni[)0ssi])lti  ;  but  this  attempt  to  boy- 
cott him  was  easily  checkmated  by  the  adminii- 
tralion.  In  Mexico  {vide  cartoon  below)  they 
are  proud  of  the  amljassador's  record  as  a  re- 
publican iiatriot. 


seSor  ABPtaOE.  T 


I  it  haS'  over  meant  before. 


I>  RIS  OBKMOmAU. 


From  £1  HUn  dd . 
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nk*  Ooih/    Apropos  of  our  interests  to  the  soatli- 
cSitn^*m*r-  w*"^!    it    IB    to   be  noted   that  the 
lean  ttairt.  Walker- Haupt    commiBBion     haB    at 
length  completed  a  haiinoniouB  report   on    the 
Nicaragua  Caeal,  which  ie  likely  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion.     The  report  fixes  a  route,  advocates  a  canal 
adapted  to  the  largest  warships,   and  estimates 
the  cost  at  (125,000,000.      American  merchants 
in  Central  America  have  of  late,  more  than  ever 
before  perhaps,  been  subjected  to  annoyance  by 
reason  of  the  chronic  conditions  of  uiisgovem- 
ment  that  prevail  in  those  military  despotisms 
misnamed  republics.      The  best  thing  that  could 
pofisibly  happen  to  Nicaragua  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  canal  would  be  its  out-and-out  an> 
■  this  country.     The  United   States 
Detroit   was   sent   to  Bluefielda,   on  the 
Nicaraguan  coast,  several  weeks  ago  to  protect 
American  merchants.      Tlie  rebellion  against  the 
government  of   President  Zelaya,   led   by  Gen- 
eral Reyes,  had  for  a  time  maintained  a  de  facto 
government  at  Bluefields,  and  had  compelled  the 
American  merchants  to  pay  over  to  it  the  regular 
customs  duties.     Subsequently  the  government 
of  President  Zelaya  overcame  the  rebellion,  and 
the  merchants  were  ordered  to  pay  the  duties  a 
second  time  to  the  regular  government.     Their 
refusal  to  do  so  was  about  to  result  in  the  seizure 
of  their  storehouses  and  wares,  when  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  the  Detroit  to  their  aid.     It  was 
subsequently  arranged  that  the  merchants  should 
deposit  the  amount  of  the 
duties  with  the  British  con- 
sul-general pending   the 
settlement  of  the  question 
between   the   governments 
of  the  United  States   and 
Nicaragua,     The  water  at 
Bluefields    and    along    the 
Mosquito   coast  being  too 
shallow  for  the  Detroit,  the 
converted  yachts  Vixen  and 
Viking  have  now  been  sent 
to  make  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans familiar  with  the  Stars 
.'ind  Stripes. 


TKtAyio-    The   most  aus- 

Aaniment     P'^ious  of  all  the 

Aiavt  China,  preludes  to  the 
peace  conference  at  The 
Hague  was  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  between 
England  and  Russia  that 
removes,  for  the  present  at 
least,  all  danger  of  serious 
controversy  in   respect  to 


their  relative  interests  in  China.  The  main  basis 
of  the  agreement  is  very  simple.  England  is  not 
to  interfere  with  the  development  of  Russia's  in- 
t«rests  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  Russia  is  not 
to  discourage,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  develop- 
ment of  British  interests  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  This  means  that  England  will 
harbor  no  more  jealousy  about  Russian  railroads 
in  the  north  ;  and  it  explains  the  firm  demand 
that  Russia  has  just  now  made  upon  China  for 
the  privilege  of  constructing  a  branch  line  of  the 
gi-eat  trans-Siberian  system  down  to  Pekin.  Ul- 
timately, the  sphere  of  Russian  ' '  interest ''  may 
develop  by  degrees  to  the  next  stage,  which 
would  be  called  a  sphere  of  "  influence  " — after 
which  there  might  come  a  "  protectorate,"  which 
would  be  the  precursor  to  annexation.  But  at 
present  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  is.intended 
to  maintnin  the  Chinese  empire,  rather  than  to 
precipitate  its  break-up. 


Duialanltlnii  an   . 


Allusion  was  made  in  these  pages 
ith  to  the  wide  interest  ex- 
immtian.  pregged  in  Europe  over  the  successful 
construction  of  a  great  ice-breaking  boat  for  the 
Russian  Government  upon  the  plans  of  Admiral 
Makarofl.  It  is  now  claimed  in  Detroit  that  the 
Russian  boat  has  actually  been  built,  virtually 
upon  the  plans  of  the  St.  Ignace,  which  was  de- 
signed some  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Kirby  to  keep  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  open  the 
year  around.      Mr.  Frank  E.  Robinson,  of  the 
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Detroit  Journal,  reminda  ua  of  the  great  effect- 
ivenesB  of  Mr.  Kirby's  invention.  The  St. 
Ignaee  was  followed  by  the  still  more  powerful 
Ste.  Marie.  The  Detroit  FVee  JVes«  declares  that 
Admiral  Makaroff,  accompanied  by  two  expert 
members  of  his  stafi,  inspected  the  Sle.  Marie 
two  years  ago.  The  Russian  authorities,  it  is 
said,  first  had  their  attention  called  to  the  St. 
Ignore  through  an  article  contributed  by  Mr. 
John  Barr,  of  Detroit,  to  the  London  Graphic 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Kirby  was  invited  by  the 
Russian  Govornmont  to  submit  plans  for  an  ice- 
breaking  steamer  to  run  on  Lake  Uakil,  in  Siberia, 
and  his  plans  wero  approved  ;  but  ho  was  un- 
willing to  accept  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
contract.  Tliese  negotiations  occupied  several 
years  prior  to  18!)-1.  To  what  extent  Admiral 
Makaroft  and  the  Russian  marine  experts  may 
have  contributed  original  ideas  to  the  plans  of 
the  Ermack  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Tbo  South  African  situation  has  been 
''^J™^*'"  '"  '''^  forefront  of  English  discus- 
sion during  the  past  month.  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  British  South  African  Com- 
pany, and  various  British  mining  syndicates  have 
been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  arouse 
English  feeling  against  President  Kriiger  and  the 
government  of  the  Transvaal.  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  force  a 
rupture  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  South  African  republic.  The  mining  and 
commercial  interests  represented  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
are  simply  in  the  position  oi  having  gone  ae 
aliens  into  a  foreign  country  to  exploit  rich  re- 
sources, where  the  domestic  laws  and  institutions 


are  not  to  their  liking  and  are  not  altered  at 
their  behest.  TJie  British  Government  has  no 
more  right  to  hold  the  South  African  republic  to 
account  for  its  naturalization  laws  and  its  other 
internal  institutions  than  to  make  demands  upon 
Switzerland  as  regards  purely  domestic  questions. 
Such  is  tlie  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  It  will  not  be 
wise,  however,  for  President  Kriiger  to  stand  too 
stiffly  upon  his  legal  rights,  in  the  face  of  the 
plain  fact  that  the  Uitlander  population,  wealth, 
and  influence  are  bound  at  an  early  day  ao  to 
have  outstripped  the  old-fashioned  Boere  that— 
laws  or  no  laws — the  Uitlanders  will  have  their 
way.  An  Uitlander  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  broken  up  by  Fresi<lent  Kriiger  at  JohannM- 
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the  euect,  apparently,  oi  provoKing  an  anwontea 


.he  wonderful  French  submarine  torpedo-boats 
with  accounts  of  new  and  improved  devices 
adopted  by  the  Gernaan  army.  One  of  these  is 
a  very  powerful  automatic  pistol,  which  is 
charged  with  ten  cartridges  at  a  time  and  which 
may  be  reloaded  with  great  speed.  The  pistol 
is  readily  inclosed  in  a  convenient  protective 
case,  which  in  turn  may  by  the  touch  of  a  spring 
be  attached  to  the  handle  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  carbine  stock.  This  new 
weapon  is  being  turned  out  at  the  Mauser  fac- 
tory.     It  affords  a  concrete   illustration  of  the 


-  ,  _  Tlie  occasion  of  the  peace  conference 
Emptiatiiia  bn  IS  seized  by  all  sorts  of  movements 
tut  Cwftrenm.  ^^^  cftuses  as  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  contrasting  the  actual  conduct  of  partic- 
ular nations  with  the  high  standards  that  their 
presence  at  The  Hague  would  seem  to  imply. 
Thus  while  Turkey  joins  in  the  discussion  of 
means  for  lessening  military  cruelty  and  for  pro- 
moting the  gentle  sway  of  law  and  justice,  Ar- 
menian committees  have  gone  to  The  Hague  to 
beg  the  conference  to  consider  the  diabolical 
horrors  of  Turkey's  military  methods  in  that  un- 
happy region.  While  the  Czar  was  receiving 
the  rather  obsequious  homage  of  the  conference  in 
resolutions  of  praise  and  congratulation,  the  peo- 
ple of  Finland  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
calling  upon  the  whole  world  to  witness  his  viola- 
tion of  the  compact  under  which  when  Finland 
became  nominally  subject  to  the  Russian  throne 
it  was  upon  the  pledge  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Finnish  constitution  and  the  virtual  independence 
of  the  country.  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  note 
the  news  that  the  Csar  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
Siberian  exile  system. 
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April  ai.— ThmK  (uiiii|iaiiii' 
Uin«  nimpMili-i)  fit  the  MiniKwutn  vii1iiiit««rH  drive 
bnrk  n  retiel  fiircti  of  mOO  men,  lictwecn  Manila  and 
MaliiliM,  InfllRtinK  faenrr  Iiwhkh. 

April  S'J.-GenorBl  Ijawtnn,  In  ominiuiil  of  the  North 
Dakdtu  viiltintutrM,  two  liattuIlfinH  of  the  Tlilnl  Infan- 
ttTt  til*)  Twentf-Hecoud  Infantry,  t}ir<«  troopn  of  the 
Fourth  Onvalry,  und  (lale'H  Miuiiilroii,  cli^urx  the  coun- 
try of  rolKtlH  In  th«  vicinity  of  Novulichen,  alxiut  t«n 
nilli«  north  of  Manila. 

April !«.— Nioir  Mnlohm  the  Fourth  Cavalry  and  the 
NeliriiHka  voluiit4^irH  <^ni:ou titer  a  HtronK  force  of  relielH  ; 
iial  .lolin  M.  Kt^'lHimburK  i>n<l  I'ient.  Tester  K.  Klxwin, 
of  the  Nnliranka  rettinii'nt,  ure  killeil;  2  privatfH  of  the 
fwme  mKlnieiit  ami  1  triKiiier  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  are 
kilh*l  «nd  many  are  wounded;  the  lowautid  Utah  vol- 
UDteent  atwi  have  a  number  of  men  wounded. 

April  24. —fJeni-ml  MacArthur'a  dlvl-ilon  begins  the 


CounOT  <<»>•  Hn  YiKk  JK^t/tnit, 


Kie^e  of  Calumpit,  the  new  headqaart«TS  of  Uw  FDi- 
pinoB,  aliout  eight  miles  uortbwest  of  MalolOB;  tke 
Fourth  Cavalry  and  the  Xehraska  and  lowaTolnntMl^ 
under  General  nale,  occupy  a  position  near  ^-nlnmpHi 
commanding  the  ford  in  the  river ;  Ueaeiftls  MJieAriliW 
and  'Wheaton,  with  the  Montana  vol nn tow,  wliiiii 
to  the  left  of  the  railroad,  aud  the  Kanaaa  roliintrwi 
move  forwanl  to  the  right,  north  of  Maloloc 

April  25.— General  MacArthur'a  dtvbdoii  hImw 
through  the  jungle  acroiw  the  Bagbag  Bivar,  wbha 
loHM  of  0  killed  and  OS  wounded;  the  SoaUi  Dkkata  «nt- 
unteera  pursue  the  Filipinos  to  the  ontsklrts  trf  Oriiw- 
pit. 

April  a«.— Col,  Frederick  Funaton,  of  the  1 

KanHAH,  with  volunteera  from  his  regimentf  e 

llaRlag  Hiver  by  crawling  along  the  Iron  glnhn  M  tli 

brldfie  and  disperses  the  Filipinos  at  tlwt  ptript;  Ot^ 

cral  HhIo'h  troops  approach  on  the  right,  followlnf  ttl 

north  liankof  the  rivernearest  the  town  frmnthawi^ 

with  the  First  MobnalutTcfaB- 

teera  on  the  left  and  tbe  Itat 

South   Dakota    &nd    I1ft|r4nt 

Iowa   beyond ;   GonBral    HiM 

right   Joins  General  Whcatm'i 

left  soon  after  noon ;  the  Intia- 

gent  losses  are  TO  killed  and  MB 

prisoners ;  In  defease  of  Caltm- 

pit  the  FilipinoB   make  DM  o( 

artillery  for  the  flr*t  time;  Jnrt 

before  noon  the  Utali    Battay 

shells  the  town;  Geneivl  Halrt 

brigade  appearing  on.  Uie  righ^ 

the  rebels  retreat  and  tlie  AuhI- 

cans  enter  the  town. 

April  ST.— ColoBd 
wttli  120  men  of  the  T 
Kansas,  croBsea  the  river  ante 
a  galling  fire  from  tbe  fnaar' 
gents,  and,  reBnforced  by  Qen- 
q  eral  Wheaton'a  brigade^  drivs 
back  the  entire  InsurgeDt  loreB* 
with  a  loss  of  a  killed  mad  IS 
wounded ;  3T  rebel  prlMmen  m 

April  28.— The   FlUptim   aA 

for  a  cessation  of  boatUltlM  lur 
til  their  congreee  oan  aet  en 
terms  of  peace;  Qoaend  Otta 
declines  to  recognise  the  S1U- 
p  i  n  o   govemmi  ~~ 

McKinley  sends  a   i 
congratulation    and    t 
General  Otis  and  the  teoopa  b 
the  Philippines. 

April  29.— General  Oitta  dt- 
mandsof  theFlllpinoeaBltlUoi^ 
dltlonal  Bumnder;  their  eom- 
mlsslonen  Ktnm  to  the  Imot* 
gent  Unee. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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Hay  l.^Admlral  Dewey  reports  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment that  Lienteoant  Gillmore,  of  the  Forhtoion,  and 
0  of  hia  men  are  prlaoners  at  the  Filipino  headqnarteta ; 
Secretary  Ixng,  in  a  speech  at  Boston,  makes  a  defense 
of  the  administration's  course  in  the  Philippines. 

May  i. — General  MacArthur's  troops  begin  a  forward 
movement ;  General  Hale's  brigade,  consisting  of  two 


a  qaell  the  Idaho 

tMttalions  of  the  Fifty-first  Iowa  Volonteers,  the  First 
Nebraska,  and  the  First  South  Dakota  Volnnteers, 
with  a  Gntling  gun  detachment  under  command  of 
Major  Young,  of  the  Sixth  Artillery,  and  General 
WheatoD,  with  Hotchkiss  and  Gatling  guns  monntod 
on  hand-cars,  and  the  Twentieth  Kansas  and  First 
Montana  Volunteers  deploying  to  the  right  and  left, 
traverse  a  marshy  country  and  meet  with  resistance 
near  San  Tomas  ;  the  Insurgents  retreat  aftor  buming 
the  villages  of  San  Tomas  and  Minalln ;  continuing  the 
advance,  General  Wheaton's  troops  meet  with  a  hot  fire 
near  San  Fernando  ;  the  Filipinos  retreat  toward  Sau 
tsldro :  the  rebels  also  try  to  force  General  Ovenshlne's 
lines  at  Malate,  south  of  Manila,  but  are  dispersed,  with 
no  loss  to  the  Americans. 

May  5.— General  I^awton  captures  Balinag  aft«r  hard 
fighting. 

May  8.— Tbe  Filipinos  attack  San  Fernando,  hut  are 
repulsed  hy  the  Montana  volunteers  ;  a  reconnoiterlng 
l>arty  from  General  Lawton's  command,  consisting  of 
two  companies  from  the  Minnesota  volunteers  and  two 
companies  from  the  Oregon  volunteem,  advances  to  a 
point  near  Sun  Miguel,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Halinag :  two  American  gunboats  proceed  up  the  San 
Fernando  River,  north  of  Manila,  shelling  rebel  earth- 
works and  capturing  the  village  of  Guagua. 

May  10.— The  Filipinos  attack  the  American  farces 
at  Bacoior,  but  are  repulsed. 

May  1«,— The  town  of  San  Miguel  is  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Lawton's  scouts. 

May  15.— Filipinos  near  Calumpit  attack  our  gun- 
boats, but  are  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

May  17. — General  Lawton*s  advance  guard,  consisting 


ol  the  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  North  Dakota  volun- 
teers and  the  Twenty-second  Infantry,  captures  the 
town  of  San  Isidora  with  slight  opposition  \  the  Fili- 
pinos are  pursued  to  the  mountains  north  of  the  town. 

May  18.— The  Insurgents  on  General  MacArthur's 
front  withdraw  to  the  northward  ;  General  Lawton's 
advance  is  resumed. 

May  90. — Admiral  Dewey  sails  from  Manila  on  his 
return  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OP  CUBA. 

April  21. — General  Brooke  issues  an  order  designating 
the  use  to  which  Cuban  revenues  shall  be  put. 

April  ^. — Much  sickness,  especially  typhoid  fever,  is 
re|>orted  among  the  troops  at  Puerto  Principe  and 
PInar  Del  Rio. 

April  38.— Conferences  are  held  at  Havana  with  a 
Tiew  to  revising  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Cuban  army. 

May  2. — The  military  authorities  issue  decrees  of  re- 
form in  the  Cuban  laws. 

May  9. — General  Gomez  makes  a  request  for  permis- 
sion to  organize  a  standing  army  of  15,000  Cubans. 

May  14.— Large  claims  against  the  United  States 
Government  for  property  destroyed  in  the  Cuban  war 
are  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  British,  German,  and 
French  resideat«  In  the  Island. 

May  IB. — General  Gomez  withdraws  from  the  work  of 
distributing  pay  to  the  Cuban  soldiers. 

May  1%. — General  Gomez  Issues  a  manifesto  concern- 
ing his  part  In  tbe  negotiations  for  the  payment  of  the 
Cuban  army. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNUENT-AMERICAN. 

April  ai. — Governor  Stone,  ol  Pennsylvania,  appoints 
ex-Senator  Quay  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  failed  to  fill. 

April  34. — Major  Lee  sums  up  the  cave  for  General 
Miles  at  the  last  open  session  of  the  army  beef  court  of 
inquiry. 

April  26. — The  New  York  Leglslatnre  passes  a  bill  for 
rapid  transit  in  New  York  City. 

April  38.- The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns. 

April  9B. — The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry  dnlshes  Its 

work  and  adjourns Brig.-Gen.  George  W.  Davis  Is 

appointed  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  to  succeed 

General  Henry Several  hundred  union  miners  from 

towns  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho 
capture  a  railroad  train,  arm  themselves  with  guns  and 
dynamite,  and  advance  on  Wardner,  where  they  destroy 
property  of  mining  corporations  employing  non-union 
labor  to  the  value  of  (300,000 ;  Governor  Steunenberg 
asks  for  federal  troops. 

May  1.— The  Republican  caucus  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  finishes  Its  work  of  framing  a 
plan  of  monetary  legislation. 

May  S. — Thomas  G.  Hayes  (Dem.J  is  elected  mayor  of 
Baltimore,  over  William  T.  Malster,  the  present  In- 
cumbent, by  a  majority  of  8,700 Senator  Kyle,  of 

Sonth  Dakota,  resigns  the  chalrmauship  of  the  indus- 
trial commission. 

May  S. — Some  of  Edward  Atkinson's  pamphlets,  de- 
signed for  the  Philippines,  are  seized  by  the  postal 
officials  at  San  Francisco United  States  troops  ar- 
rive at  Wardner,  Idaho,  under  command  of  General 
Uerriam,  and  begin  making  arrests  of  participants  in 
the  miners'  riots;  several   hundred   suspected   rioters 
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are  put  under  Arrest  and  the  district  Ih  declared  under 
murtial  Inw. 

Miiy  a— Orders  are  i^!8Ueli  for  tlie  (i»»i({iiment.of  Rear 
Admiral  Juhn  C.  WiitM>n  tii  Hucc«ed  Admiral  Dewey  in 
CDinmand  of  tlie  Asiatic  statiim. 

Mayll.— Tlie  industrial  com  in  ission  Jn  Washington 

begins  an  inveHtigation  of  truKtH Ttie  BusineHH  Men'H 

I'eague  ot  Pennsylvania  isMues  an  address  relating  to 
the  anti-Quay  movement. 

May  16.— Attorncy-Gieneral  Monett,  of  Oliio,  teatifles 
Iwfore  ttie  industrial commlatlon  in  Wasliinglon  regard' 
ing  the  Standard  Oil  Conijiany. 

May  IT.— Kvidence  is  given  Iwtore  the  Mazet  com- 
mittee i[i  New  Y«rk  City  ot  the  existt^nte  ot  large 
numbers  uf  pool-rooms  and  ganihting-places. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-FOREION. 

Aprilai.— A  meeting  o(  miners  to  demand  the  (ran- 
chise  la  held  at  Johannesburg,  &)uth  Atrica. 

April  23.— The  senatorial  elections  tor  the  new  Spanish 
Cortes  result  in  giving  the  government  a  larger  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  than  in  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies 

M.  Hanatuux,  former  French  foreign  minister,  testlHeH 
before  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris  that  he  has  doubts 
of  tlie  guilt  at  Dreyfus. 

April  %. — The  Canadian  Government  estimates  for 
tlie  next  year  sliow  a  decrease  ot  about  CI, 500,000. 

April  ^.— Tlie  first  Cretan  government  is  formed 
under  the  autonomist  rifjlmc. 

April  30.— Tariff  meaHures  are  paaned  in  three  of  the 
Australian  colonies  discriminating  in  favor  of  British 

May  1.— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  it  la  an- 
nounced that  the  government  has  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Cecil  Khodes  in  regard  to  his  Cai>e-t«- 
Cairo  railroad. 

May  S.— The  Italian  ministry  resigns,  owing  to  it« 
failure  to  receive  support  tor  its  Chinese  policy. 

May  S. — I^rd  Rosebery  makes  two  sjieeche.4  in  Lou- 
don criticising  the  govertiment. 

Msy  6.— M.  de  Freycinet  resigns  the  imrtfolio  of 
minister  of  war  in  the  French  cabinet ;  he  is  succeeded 
by  M.  Erantz,  minister  ot  public  works;  Senator 
Munestier  succeeds  M,  Krantz. 

May  10.— The  Czarina  gives  50,000  rubles  for  the  relief 
ot  the  famine  sufferers  in  Kussia  and  semis  a  commis- 
Hlun  to  investigate  their  condition. 

May  14.— A  new  cabinet  is  tornied  in  Italy,  with  the 
sanction  ot  King  Humbert. 

May  18. — The  postmen  of  Paris  go  out  ou  strike  lie- 
cause  of  the  refusal  ot  the  French  iSenute  tii  piuw  a  bill 
increaslDg  their  wages. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  22.- The  King  and  Queen  of  Itjily  review  the 
combined  British  and  Italian  fleets  oil  Sardinia. 

April  24. — The  German  ambaiwailnr  at  Wa.>ihingti)n 
directs  the  attention  ot  our  State  Department  to  the 
recent  speech  ot  Captain  Coghlun,  of  the  lialclgh,  in 
Xew  York  City Germany  makes  a  conciliatory  pro- 
posal to  the  Chinese  Govi^rnment  regarding  the  Tien- 
tsin and  Chin-Kiang  Railway. 

April  26.— CaptaJu  Coghlan,  of  the  Raleigh,  la  reprl- 
niande<l  by  the  Navy  Department  for  his  Union  Ijeague 


(Appointed  minister  li 


la.) 


Club  speech  in  New  York  City,  at  which  the  Omni- 
Government  took  ofFense. 

April  27. — Mutaafa,  the  Sanioan  chieftan,  accept*  la 
armistice,  the  Germans  declining  to  sign  the  procUma- 

April  20. — CorreHpondence  between  PreKident  McKIb- 
ley  and  Kmperur  William  o(  Germany  on  the  prajaet 
for  a  German-American  cable  is  made  public  In  Berlin. 

May  1.— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Lord  Silb- 
bury  makes  a  statement  regarding  the  Anglo-RoMiiB 

agreement Secret^ary  Hay  delivers   to    illiiUiMsdnr 

Camlxin  the  warrants  for  the  #20,000,000  due  from  Uw 
United  Staten  to  Spain  under  the  terms  ot  the  pMot 

May  2.— Great  BritAin  demands  of  the  Chlneae  dm- 
ernnieiit  reparation  for  the  recent  attacks  of  Cbincw 
rebels  on  the  British  authuritieM  in  the  Kso-Iung  ex- 
tension ot  Hong  Kong Siam  cedes  to   France  the 

province  ot  i.uang-Praliaug.  France  qgraeing  to  wlUi- 
draw  from  tlie  no-called  neutral  zone. 

May  8. — President  McKinley  appoints  Herbert  W. 
Bowen  minister  to  Persia,  Julius  G.  Lay  oounil 
general  at  Barcelona,  and  Stanton  Sickles  aeoretari 
ot  legation  at  Madrid, 

May  4. — France  protests  against  the  reduction  of  In- 
terest on  Spain's  foreign  deljt. 

May  5.— The  United  States  gunboat  Vixen  la  cndend 
to  Bluellelds,  Nicaragua. 

May  6.— The  United  States  tuakee  a  temporaij  n- 
rangemeut  with  Nicaragua  regarding  the  '•I"<'^t  li 
American  merchants  at  Blueflelds. 

May  II. — The  government  ot  MonxMo  Mttlaa  Um  oUiM 
ot  the  United  States  and  the  crv ' 
Tangier. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Uay  II. — The  Spanish  authorities  decide  to  withdraw 

all  ot   Spain's  Boldiera  from  Philippine  porta The 

Chinese  Oovemment  refoses  Russia's  demand  for  a 
new  railroad  concession. 

May  16.— British  troops  take  the  city  of  Kow-Loon, 
disarming  the  Chinese  forces. 

May  IT.— A  proposal  is  mode  to  submit  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question  tu  arbitration. 

May  18. — The  peace  conference  called  by  the  Czar  as- 
sembles at  The  Hague. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  33.— The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  in  Paris  awards  Major  Marchand  the  prize  of 
15,000  francs  for  "the  greatest  act  of  devotion  of  any 
kind  " The  Kayser-Hausmann  Bank  of  Palermo  sus- 
pends payment,  with  a  deficit  of  2,000,000  lire. 

April  34.— Signor  Marconi  snccessfuUy  conducts  a 
series  of  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  between  a 
moving  French  warship,  the  Jbls,  off  the  station  at 
Wimereux,  France,  the  South  Foreland  light-honse,  and 
the  GJoodwln  Sands  ligbt-ship. 

April  26.— The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  celebrated  in  England. 

April  36.- Fire  in  Dawson  City  causes  (1,000,000  loss. 

April  37. — A  tornado  causes  great  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  in  Kirksville  and  Newtown,  Mo.   ■ 

May  1.— Thegascompaniesot  New  Tork  City  make  a 
cut  in  rates  to  consumers  from  f  1.25  to  60  cents  a  tbon- 
sand  feet. 

May  3.— The  bodies  ot  253  soldiers  who  died  In  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  are  buried  with  military  honors  in  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  opposite  Washington. 

May  S.— The  Most  Rev.  Dennis  O'Connor  is  installed 
as  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Toronto Ken- 
tucky's monument  to  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  Is 
dedicated  on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamanga. 

May  5.— The  transfer  of  the  Yerfces  street-railroad  ia- 
t«reHte  in  Chicago  to  the  Elkins-Widener  syndicate  is 
complet«d. 

May  10.— Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offers  to  give  ISIK^OOO 
to  the  projected  fund  for  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham  The  annual  reunion  ot  Oonfederats  Teterans 

begins  In  Charleston,  S.  C. 


May  11. — Pope  Leo  declares  auniversal  jubilee  in  the 
year  1900. 

May  13.— Twenty -eight  persons  are  killed  and  50  in- 
jured in  a  railroad  wreck  near  Beading  Pa. 

May  li— The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  is  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York  City. 

May  17.— .Queen  Victoria  lays  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


OBITUARY. 

April  23.— Representative  Samuel  T.  Baird,  of  Louisi- 
ana, SS. ...Sir  John  Robert  Mowbray,   father  of  the 

British  Honse  of  Commons,  S4 Ex-Uov.  Frederick 

Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire,  80. 

April  34.- Ex-Gov.  and  ex-United  States  Senator  Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  75. 

April  26.— Count  Hohenwart  Gerlachstein,  former 
premier  of  Austria,  75. 

April  27.— Rev.  Alexander  Huntington  Clapp,  D.D., 
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editorial  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary   Society,    80 Sheridan    Shook,    formerly   a 

prominent  Republican  politician  of  New  York,  77. 

April  29. — Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  homeopathic  physicians  of  the  country,  67. 

April  30. — Lewis  Baker,  a  prominent  journalist  and 
politician,  66. 

May  1.— Prof.  Frederick  Karl  Christian  Ludwig 
Blichner,  the  author  of  "  Force  and  Matter,"  75. 

May  2.— Henry  li.  Hyde,  president  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  65. . .  .Dr.  Martin  Edouard  von 
Simson,  German  jurist  and  politician,  89. 


May  8.— Judge  William  Lawrence,  formerly  omnp- 
troller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  80 Gren.  Man- 
ning F.  Force,  of  Ohio William  H.  Romeyn,  of  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  88. 

May  11.— Gen.  William  Porcher  Miles,  of  Louisiana,  77. 

May  12.— Ex-Gov.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  of  New  York, 
64 Henry  Becque,  the  French  dramatic  author,  fSL 

May  15.— Fancisque  Sarcey,  the  French  essayist,  TL 

May  16.— Rev.  Dr.  William  Nast,  the  founder  of  Ger- 
man Methodism  in  America,  92. 

May  19.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Charles  R.  Bnck- 
alew,  of  I'ennsylvania,  77. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  were  unintentionally 
omitted  from  the  announcements  published  in  our 
May  number  :  The  National  Temperance  Congress,  at 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  July  1-4; 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America,  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  June  9;  the  general  convention  of 
the  Universalist  Church  in  America,  at  Saratoga,  N.Y., 
on  July  29-August  7;  the  meeting  of  the  officials  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  exi)eriment  stations,  at  San 
Francisco,  on  July  11-13;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  on  July  6-10;  the 
second  Capon  Springs  conference  on  education  in  the 
South,  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  June  21-23;  the 
American  Manual  Training  Association,  at  New  York 
City,  on  June  30-July  1 ;  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  July  11-14;  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Factory  Inspectors,  at  Quebec, 
on  August  29;  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  July  24-29;  the  National 
Prohibitionists'  convention,  at  Pittsburg,  on  June  8 ; 
the  National  Sociological  Convocation  at  Lake  Bluff, 
111.,  on  August  16;  the  convention  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church,  at  Boston,  on  June  1-6 ;  and  the  Central 
Schfietzenlmnd  of  North  America,  at  I)u])uque,  Iowa, 
on  June  12-25. 

Among  the  gatherings  announced  for  the  month  of 
June  in  our  last  number  are  the  National  Social  and 
Political  Conference,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28- 
July  4 ;  the  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  on  June  28-29 ;  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  June  6 ;  the  Ameri- 
can Neurological  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  June  14-16 ;  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  20-24  ;  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  at  Detroit,  on  June  20- 
22 ;  the  National  Music  Teachers'  convention,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, on  June  21-23  ;  tlie  meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
14-20;  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  on  June  7 ;  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y'., 
on  June  6-8 ;  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  June  19 ; 
and  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks, 
at  Indianapolis,  on  June  3. 


BUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  our  announcements  of  summer 
schools  in  our  last  number,  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  leading  universities  are  beginning  to 
hold  regular  summer  sessions.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin announces  such  a  session  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  More  than  half  of  the  university  faculty  will  be 
present,  giving  over  one  hundred  courses  in  twenty  de> 
partments,  and  several  distinguished  visitors  from 
abroad  will  give  lectures— for  example.  Prof.  William 
Cunningham,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  will  lec- 
ture on  the  industrial  revolution. 

Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  mark  ths 
close  of  its  tenth  academic  year  with  brief  courses  of 
lectures  on  July  5-8  by  such  distinguished  Europetii 
scientists  as  Emile  Pickard,  Angelo  Mosso,  and  Santi- 
ago Ramon  y  Cajal. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  will 
conduct  from  June  19  to  July  20  a  training  class  in  prao- 
tical  philanthropic  work  on  the  plan  outlined  in  ths 
Review  of  Reviews  for  February  by  Dr.  Philip  Ajm, 
Two  classes  of  persons  will  be  received — graduate  stiH 
dents  from  universities  and  colleges  who  desire  to  gain 
a  practical  view  of  social  conditions,  and  the  workers  in 
the  field  of  practical  philanthropy  who  seek  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  have  been  applied  In 
improving  the  social  situation. 

The  ninth  Oxford  summer  meeting  will  be  held  torn 
July  29  to  August  28.  The  main  courses  of  leotnreewfll 
illustrate  the  history,  literature,  fine  art,  eoonomloi^ 
and  science  of  the  period  1887-71.  There  will  alao  be  a 
s])ecial  course  of  lectures  on  Hellenic  studies  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  special  classes  In  the  hietoty 
and  tlieory  of  education,  the  English  language^  Greek 
and  Latin,  moral  philosophy,  geology,  and  biology. 

The  Edinburgh  Summer  School  of  Modem  LangnagBS 
will  be  held  during  the  month  of  August.  Tbepnt^ 
pose  of  this  suinmer  school  is  to  extend  the  knowledge 
and  advance  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  hf 
means  of  an  International  meeting  for  Intelleotaali 
educational,  and  friendly  intercourse.  For  the  prei 
ent  year  French  and  English  will  be  the  langoagee 
of  the  meeting,  but  it  is  hoped  that  Grerman,  Italieiii 
and  other  languages  will  be  introduced  In  future 
years. 


SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"Please  cume  via  San  Franclftco.  All  we  aek  is  to  alt  on 
the  fence  and  watoh  ron  go  bf."— From  the  Tritnine  (Mlnne- 
■polia). 


From  Ittti  Journal  (Mlnneapotia).  From  the  Joumol  (MinneapoUs) . ' 
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O  MtDDBN  AMD  IH  SFOIt. 


From  Hfe  (New  Ycirk). 


VTEHT  JlOAUOH  TBI  It 


SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THB  ENS  OF  TIIR  BBKr  INQUHV. 

Oenehal  Miles  ;  "  I've  natblna  (nrtber  to  SAy.   Let  those  i^ntlemen  't 
in  lSOO."-rroin  the  EBtnino  Pmt  iDenver). 


Tbe  cartoonists  have  diamiHsed  the  beef  question  with 
rather  contemptuous  allusions  to  the  findings  of  the 
iKtard  of  inquiry.  Public  opinion  seems  to  consider 
thut  tlie  evidence  goes  at  least  a  lona  way  toward  jos- 

-'jlng  the  original  allegations  made  by  General  Miles. 


The  I 


Bthods  of 
ndae 


Ignoi 


My  God  would  not  have  smiled 
me  had  I  punldhed  onlytlxe  poor. 


whose 


a   Journal 


ployed  Ijy  a  few      r 
gentlemen   at    the       (New  York), 
head  of  what  they 

call  the  "anti-imperialist"  movement  have  come  In 
for  severe  criticism  dtiring  the  past  month.  Their 
pampblete  have  been  exclnded  from  the  mails  to  Manila 
on  the  ground  t^t  they  are  intended  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  mutiny  among  our  troops  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  Boston  pamphlets  could  have 
done  any  harm  among  our  own  soldiers  ;  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  this  particular  movement  has 
lent  much  encouragement  to  the  Filipinos, 


Prbbtuekt  ZtlcKiNLEV :  "  What's  this— a  honeymoon  T" 

St.  Paul:  "Not  hazily;  but  we  come  hand  In  band  to  In- 
vito yoo  to  pay  us  a,  visit  Ihla  Bummer." 

MiKHEAPOi.is:  "Win  you  come?" 

MoKimIiEy:  "Well. under  the  circumstances  I  can't  very 
well  refuse."— From  the  Tritmne  {MlnneapiJUs). 
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Uo.v  Quixote  (to  the  three  powers):  "  Isn't  ft  time  tor  SanchoPanxa  to  have  his  tala^ndT"— From  tlw. 
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NO    PRACTICAL    flOLUTION. 

To  most  thinkers  and  writers  tho  trust  prob- 
lem is  apparently  without  practical  solution, 
though  nearly  all  hohl  theories  which,  if  adopted, 
would  in  their  opinions  not  only  avoid  any  grave 
economic  and  so(!ial  results  from  th(i  concentra- 
tion into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  of  the 
(rontrol  of  our  industries,  hut  whicli  would  enable 
us  to  realiz(»  the  benefits,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  (^vils,  of  production  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Some,  indecid,  think  that  the  prohli^m  will  solve 
itself,  that  trusts  are  but  great  mushrooms  in- 
st(*ad  of  substantial  monopolies,  and  that  the  trust 
craze  will  prove  to  be  as  evanesc(»nt  as  was  the 
tulip  craze.  Most  men  holding  this  latUu*  theory 
have  implicit  conlidcMice  in*  free  competition  and 
think  that  it  must  finally  succeed  in  overturning 
even  such  national,  Stat.(^  and  municipal  mo- 
nopoli(»s  Jis  railroads,  tel(»grai)hs,  telephones,  and 
gas,  electric -light,  power,  and  water  plants. 

SOME    oriNIOXS    AS    TO    KFFECTS    AM)    DANGEKS. 

A  quotation  from  tho  Journal  of  Comjunre  and 
Conunerria/  BnlU-lin  of  March  Tl,  lS9i>,  mav 
convey  som(^  idea  of  the  alarm  and  consternation 
with  which  thci  unprece<hjntedly  rai)id  forjnation 
of  trusts  is  viewed  by  some  of  those  who  give 
special  attimtion  to  comm(»rcial,  financial,  and 
economic  ev(Uits. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  list  of  353  trusts 
about  to  be  published  in  its  commercial  year- 
book, this  great  commercial  authority  said  : 

Tlie  cliaiige  is  the  most  stnpc»ndou8  rt?vohit  ion  ever 
accomplished  in  the  hifttory  of  the  world's  industrial 
j^rowtli.  Its  suddenness  is  as  remarkable  ns  its  magni- 
tude. It  has  come  with  none  of  the  careful  delil)eration 
that  usually  attends  tho  investment  of  Kreat  aggregar 
tions  of  capital.  It  has  been  guided  by  no  precedent 
experience.  It  is  no  gradual  result  of  a  natural  evolu- 
tion. ...  It  is  a  reversal  of  all  that  economists  have 
accepted  as  fundamental  axioms  of  trade.  It  is  an  un- 
delil)erat-t»d  revolt  against  the  most  essential  force  in 
the  regulation  of  pro<luction,  distribution,  and  values— 
the  natural  law  of  competition.  It  amounts  t^)  a  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  relations  between  the  industrial 
forces  and  classes  of  society.  It  is  an  extinguishment 
of  the  volunt-ary  exchanges  l)etween  tho  i)roducing  and 
merchanting  interests,  and  the  creation  of  one  exclusive 
producing  organization  for  each  indnstry,  to  which  all 
other  material  intereMs  must  yield  subjection.  Indus- 
try at  large  is  organized  into  a  system  of  feudalized 
corporations,  each  one  of  which  enjoys  absolute  iM)wer 
within  its  special  branch  of  \)r(Kluct.ion,  while  taken  in 
the  mass  the  system  constitut<.'s  itself  the  supremest 
trade  power  in  tho  nation.  These  innovat  ions  ui)on  the 
fixed  methods  of  industry,  thongli  fmulamentally  af- 
f<»cting  the  citiztMi's  free  access  to  the  opiH)rtunities  of 
industrialism,  take  little  account  of  legalities,  equally 
ignoring  tho  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it  may  possibly  bo 
changed  to  meet  the  case.  This  headlong  precipitancy 
has  pursued  its  puriM)se  almost  without  forethought, 
certainly  with  slight  consideration  for  trade  moralities 


or  for  the  weightiest  of  human  liberties,  and  with  little 
regard  for  the  perils  of  public  order  which  the  ontwork- 
ings  of  the  system  are  too  liable  to  evoke. 

In  advance  of  the  event,  it  would  not  have  been 
deemed  {X)ssible  that  the  most  important  class  among 
our  trained  and  responsible  cjipitalistM  could  at  one 
lM)und  tjike  such  a  daring  leap  into  the  dark.  The 
change  is  at  best  a  stupendous  experiment.  .  .  .  The 
change,  however,  is  now  a  fixed  fact.  It  places  nearly 
our  entire  industrial  system  upon  the  monopolistic 
basis.  Tliat  is  a  venture  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
material  civilization  ;  and  not  nu'rely  the  manufactur- 
ing interest,  but  the  still  vaster  interests  therecm  de- 
pendent, can  but  await  the  out'Come  with  an  expectancy 
that  must  grow  more  intense  as  the  trial  progresses. 

Many  similar  quotations  from  important  and 
reliable  ikjws,  trade,  and  financial  papers  and  jour- 
nals might  be  cited.  That  the  subject  forms  an 
important  juiblic  issue  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  tlu;  politicians  in  several  States  are  passing 
seven;  anti-trust  laws  or  are  investigating  trusts. 
The  Industrial  Commission  at  Washington  is  also 
l>eginning  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  long  and  in- 
ter(»sting  inquiry  into  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
possibhi  remedial  legislation. 

TRUST    PROMOTERS    AND    THEIR    PROFITS. 

A  new  industry  has  had  a  great  development 
during  the^  last  year — that  of  trust -promoting,  in 
which  hundred.s — perhaps  thousands — of  men  are 
now  engag<Ml.  While  there  are  many  failures  in 
this  new  industry,  a  dozen  men  have  during  the 
last  eight  months  made  enough  money  to  buy  up 
I  all  the  claims  in  the  Klondike.  One  unusually 
successful  man  is  said  to  have  received  between 
$.S0,0()(),()00  and  $40,000,000  in  stocks  for  his 
work  in  organizing  trusts.  Out  of  this  amount 
he  has  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  securing  options 
and  charters  and,  in  some  cases,  to  share  with 
other  promoters.  His  net  proceeds,  however,  at 
present  market  prices  of  stocks,  probably  exceed 
%1 0,000,000,  and  may  be  twice  that  sum. 

While  there  is  no  fixed  percentage  of  stocln 
allowed  to  promoters  or  claimed  by  them,  3  per 
cent,  of  each  kind  of  stock  is  often  allowed  and 
is  apparently  about  the  minimum  ever  received. 
This  percentage  is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
promoters  of  the  International  Silver  Compuiy 
and  will  ])e  received  by  the  promoters  of  the 
United  States  Vinegar  ('ompany  should  they 
succeed  in  getting  underwritei*s  for  it. 

The  ])r()moters  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  are  said  to  have  received  $5,000,000 
of  (rommon  stock.  Those  of  the  National  Tube 
Company  and  of  the  American  Steel  and  Hoop 
Company  are  also  said,  in  each  case,  to  have  re- 
ceived Ji?r>,000,000.  The  promoter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  IMate  Company  received  $10,000,000  in 
common  stock,  now  worth  over  $4,000,000.  He 
is  said  to  have  virtually  purchased  the  plaBti 
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with  his  own  capital  and  at  prices  unknown  to 
the  various  members  of  the  trust.  So  that  while 
$18,000,000  each  of  common  and  preferred  stock 
were  set  aside  with  which  to  purchase  plants,  it 
may  be  that  he  made  even  more  than  the  $10,- 
000, 000  of  common  stock  allowed  to  him.  Rumor 
says  that  the  promoters  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  received  $15,000,000  in  stock. 
This  is  probably  exaggerated.  On  November 
22,  1898,  Gerritt  H.  Ten  Broeck,  of  St.  Louis, 
sued  John  W.  Gates  and  Elbert  H.  Gary  for 
$1,875,000,  the  amount  which  he  would  have 
received  had  he  and  others  not  been  displaced  as 
promoters.     He  was  to  get  half  of  the  profits. 

THE    BUSINESS    ALREADY    OVERCROWDED. 

Of  course  such  profits  are  alluring  to  men  of 
ambitious  minds,  and  hence  it  has  come  about 
that  more  men  are  now  prospecting  in  this  field 
than  in  Western  gold  mines.  Manufacturers  not 
yet  in  trusts  are  being  pestered  by  promoters  and 
are  saying  to  their  office-boys,  in  stereotyped  lan- 
guage :  *'Tell  him  I'm  too  busy  to  see  him 
to-day.  Confound  that  fellow  I  He's  been  here 
every  day  this  week." 

Several  sets  of  promoters  are  often  at  work  in 
one  industry.  Three  sets  have  for  some  time 
been  preaching  the  benefits  of  consolidation  to  the 
piano  manufacturers.  Once  this  trust  was  nearly 
formed ;  but  several  big  fellows  refused  to 
**  come  in  "  at  the  last  moment  and  the  scheme 
collapsed.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  industries, 
men  hesitate  to  part  with  a  business  and  *<  good- 
will" established  by  many  years  of  hard  and 
honest  effort.  Some  refuse  to  consider  any  of- 
fers, but  their  number  is  small. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  trust  pro- 
moter is  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  trust 
craze.  His  smooth  talk,  flattering  promises,  and 
too  often  his  false  statements  or  insinuations 
concerning  competitors  who  are  represented  to 
have  given  options  and  are  *< coming  in"  have 
brought  many  men  into  trusts  against  their  wills. 
There  is,  however,  no  retracing  of  steps  for  any 
one  who  has  joined  a  corporate  trust. 

BANKERS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    OVER- CAPITALIZATION. 

The  bankers  also  are  responsible  for  a  part  of 
the  trust  craze  and  for  most  of  the  over-capitali- 
zation. Promoters  can  accomplish  nothing  with- 
out the  aid  of  bankers  to  underwrite  and  float  the 
trusts.  While  bankers  may  have  intended  to 
hold  the  preferred  stock  of  trusts  down  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  properties  consolidated — a 
share  of  **  common  "  stock  going  as  a  bonus  with 
every  share  of  preferred  and  the  surplus  common 
going  to  the  promoters  and  underwriters — ^they 
have  made  great  departures  from  this  principle. 


In  not  a  few  cases  the  face  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  has  been  two  or  three  times  the  actual  as- 
sets. In  one  case  the  assets,  excluding  *'  good- 
will," are  said  to  be  only  about  $500,000,  al- 
though the  capital  is  $20,000,000,  one-half  of 
which  is  preferred  stock.  But  in  this  case  the 
**  good- will  "  has  been  acquired  by  the  expend- 
iture of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and 
is  a  very  valuable  asset.  The  preferred  stock  is 
selling  close  to  par  and  is  probably  worth  that 
price. 

The  trust  movement  in  its  aspects  as  a  pro- 
moters' craze  will  subside  when  the  bankers  re- 
fuse financial  support  to  trusts  which  are  paying 
three  or  four  prices  for  plants  and  which  are 
capitalized — as  most  recent  ones  have  been — 
with  little  reference  to  first  cost  or  to  cost  of 
duplication,  but  almost  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  earnings  as  calculated  from  present  high 
prices.  This  the  bankers  are  now  said  to  be 
doing.  As  a  consequence  scores  of  would-be 
trusts  are  pigeon-holed.  Some  of  them,  after  be- 
ing examined  by  search- lights,  will  get  through. 
In  most  cases  they  will  be  held  up  until  the 
options  on  the  plants  expire,  when  the  promoters 
will  start  afresh  and  try  to  obtain  new  and  more 
reasonable  options. 

SOME    OP   THE    TRUSTS    NOW    FORMING. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bul- 
letin of  May  19  contains  a  list  of  18  big  trusts 
with  a  proposed  capitalization  of  $1,312,000,000 
now  in  process  of  incubation.  The  list  is  as 
follows  : 

Capital. 

Carneffie  Steel  Company ♦1825,000,000 

National  Tube  Company 65,000,000 

American  Bicycle  Company 80,000,000 

American  Hide  and  Leather  Company 70,000,000 

United  States  Worsted  Company 70,000,000 

Silk  Ribbons 50,000,000 

National  Woolen  Company 60,000,000 

National  Carpet  Company 60,000,000 

Union  Steel  and  Chain  Company 60,000,000 

American  Window  Glass  Company 30,000,000 

Fertilizers 84,000.000 

United  States  Chair  Company 25,000,000 

American  Plumbing  Supply  and  Lead  Compa  n  y . .  35,000,000 

American  Railway  Equipment  Company 22,000,000 

National  Car  Equipment  Company 10,000,000 

Gas  Fixtures 15,000,000 

MineralPaint 12,000,000 

Chewing  Gum 9,000,000 

♦Stated  by  H.  C.  Frick,  May  20,  as  1260,000,000. 

Some  of  these  trusts  have  been  held  up  for 
months  and  are  not  likely  to  pass  inspection. 
The  bankers  are  said  to  be  declining  to  finance 
consolidations  where  the  owners  of  the  various 
plants  appear  simply  to  desire  to  sell  out  for 
cash,  and  where  they  have  not  sufScient  faith  in 
the  new  company  to  enter  it  and  help  to  manage 
its  affairs. 
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EFFECT    OF    TRUSTS    UPON    PRICKS    AND    LABOR. 

licjyond  a  doubt  many  trusts  can,  if  at  all  well 
inauaf^JMj,  produce  at  less  cost  than  individual 
conc(»rn8.  'J'liey  should  ^iv(*  us  clu^apcr  jjroducts 
and  thus  cjnable  consumers  to  share  tln^  benefits 
of  proiluclion  on  a  largcj  scale.  As  yt^t  it  is  a 
moot  (juestion  whether  any  trust  has  given  us 
lower- pri(;ed  products  than  we  would  luive  re- 
ceived from  independ(;nt  producers.  Perhaps 
the  prices  most  frequc^ntly  quoted  by  trust  ad- 
vocates are  those  of  suL^iir  and  refined  oil.      And 


yc^t  there  is  no  justification  for  their  claims  in 
either  of  these  cases.  Sugar  would  certainly, 
and  oil  probably,  have  been  ch<;aper  had  there 
been  no  trust  in  (either  of  th(»se  intlustries. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  credit  all  of  the  rise  in 
prices  during  tin;  last  (?ight  months  to  the  hun- 

idreds  of  trusts  formed  during  this  time.  We 
were  just  i)assing  from  depression  to  business 
prosperity  and  the  natural  ten<lency  of  prices  was 
uj)ward.  A  candid  man,  however,  must  credit 
the  greater  part  of  many  price  advances  to  the 
trusts  which  have  gained  control  of  certain  in- 
dustries and,  in  some  cases,  have  shut  down 
mills  and  advanced  prices.  The  j)rices  of  wire 
nails  have  be(;n  advanced  about  100  per  cent, 
since  the  trust  was  formed,  and  some  mills  have 
Ixjen  c1os(hI.  The  village  of  Duncansville,  Ta. , 
is  almost  ruined  ])y  the  action  of  the  wire  and 
cotton  tie  trusts,  which  have  closed  all  of  the 
factori(^8  in  the  place. 

The  eff(»cts  upon  the  workingmen,  however, 
will  b(»  more  manifest  when  business  prosj^erity 
begins  to  slacken  and  demand  for  goods  to  fall 
ofl.  Then  the  trusts  will  be  compelled  to  close 
mills  by  wholesale  to  sustain  prices.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  prices  of  nearly  all  manufactured  articles 
liave  advanced  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  during 
the  last  eight  months.  Chemical  experts  tell  us 
that  adulterations  are  on  the  increase.  The  re- 
cent slight  advances  in  wages  are  perhaps  insuf- 
ficient to  oiTset  the  great  advance  in  prices,  so  that 
as  yet  wage- earners,  except  that  more  are  em- 
ployed, may  not  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  a  year 
ago.  But  wages  always  rise  slower  than  prices, 
and  tlie  wage-earners  may  soon  be  getting  their 
share  of  prosperity. 

VARIOUS    FORMS    OF    TRUSTS. 

Trusts  exist  in  different  forms,  from  the  **  as- 
sociation "  which  meets  seldom  or  not  at  all  to 
the  steel-clad  monopoly  corporation  which  owns 
all  of  the  plants  in  an  industry  and  which  per- 
haps also  controls  the  source  of  supply  of  tlie  raw 
materials  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  form 
of  trust  is  most  effective  or  which  is  hardest  to 
break  up  by  law. 


The  steel  rail  manufacturers  maintained  imoit 
effective  organization  for  many  years  by  •'friend- 
ly agrtM^ments  "  as  to  prices.  They  had  no  nat- 
ural monopoly,  but  were  aided  somewhat  br 
patents  and  very  materially  by  a  hi^h- tariff  dn^ 
on  imported  rails.  Their  combination  was  poni- 
bl(;  ])artly  because  of  the  larjge  capital  required 
to  construct  steel  mills.  The  same  reasons  htm 
gr(>atly  assisted  the  sugar  refiners  in  maintaining 
a  partial  monopoly. 

The  virtual  mono])oly  which  Armour,  Swift, 
Morris,  and  Hammond  have  had  in  cattle  and 
meats  comes  less  from  any  formal  agreement  u 
to  pi'ictjs  which  they  will  pay  for  cattle  or  it  ^ 
which  they  will  sell  beef  (tliough  they  fix  prices 
in  both  dinM'tions)  than  from  the  centralizatioa 
of  the  business,  tlie  great  capital  invested,  and 
the  advantages  which  such  immense  dealers  and 
shippers  have  in  obtaining  freight  rates  and  in 
the  distribution  of  meats  and  meat  products. 

The  big  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  chem- 
icals and  the  anthracite  coal  producers  and  car- 
riers have  for  years  fixed  prices  for  each  month 
— the  coal  agents  at  monthly  meetings  in  New 
York  and  the  chemical  men  by  * '  understand- 
ings,"  arrived  at  perhaps  by  telephone  or  by  mail 
in  advance  of  the  ])ublication  of  their  price-lists. 

More  formal  agreements  are  made  in  writing 
when  forfeits  of  some  kind  may  be  required  u 
pledges  for  maintaining  prices.  A  pool  is  often 
made  by  putting  a  share  of  the  earnings  into  a 
common  fund.  This  fund  is  divided  at  certain 
times,  according  to  previously  made  agreements. 
among  the  faithful.  Union  selling  agencies  have 
been  found  useful  in  restricting  production,  in 
lessening  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  in  securing 
better  terms  or  higher  prices  for  certain  lines  A 
goods.  A  more  complete  identity  of  interests 
was  established  by  the  *  *  trust "  form  adopted  bj 
many  combinations  from  1882  to  1890,  of  which 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Trust  wers 
the  leading  instances.  The  corporate  form  is  the 
last  and  most  substantial  of  all  forms  of  trust  o^ 
ganization. 

LEGISLATION  VERSUS  TRUSTS. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  agreements  to  restrict  pro- 
duction or  control  prices  having  been  declared 
illegal  by  common  law,  if  not  by.  federal 
State  statute,  capitalists  have  prfictically  tSaeB 
driven  to  the  corporate  form  of  trust.  It  is  XBOOg- 
nized  as  legal — providing  it  makes  no  agreements 
with  other  corporations  in  regard  to  prodaotion  / 
or  prices — and  is  considered  safe  by  conaervatiT^ 
investors. 

Trusts  may  be  interfered  with  by  aati-'tnut 
legislation,  as  has  been  the  case  and  ia  now  tbe 
case  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  other  SMn  tad 
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by  the  United  States — for  the  very  interesting 
case   of   the   Addyston   Pipe   Company  is   now 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.     Trusts  may  be 
declared  illegal  and  certain  ones  may  even  cease 
to  be  operative  for  a  while.     Practically,   how\ 
ever,  the   trusts,  in   one   form   or   another,  willl 
continue  to  exercise  monopoly  powers  and  enjoy  1 
monopoly  profits  until  the  people  decide  to  take/ 
away  the  special  privileges  of  all   kinds  whichj 
alone  enable  them  to  reap  unearned  profits  or  to/ 
injure  the  public. 

FUTURE    ANTI-TKUST    LEGISLATION. 

Besides  the  anti- trust  laws  now  on  the  statutes 
of  nearly  thirty  States,  many  severe  laws  are 
certain  to  be  passed  during  the  next  year  against 
trusts,  department  stores,  insurance  companies, 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  laws  will 
be  mischievous  and  harmful  to  business  interests, 
as  is  the  recent  Arkansas  law,  which  is  handi- 
capping business  in  that  State  by  preventing 
cheap  and  safe  insurance.  Under  this  law,  as 
interpreted,  no  insurance  company  is  permitted 
to  operate  in  the  State  if  it  enters  into  any  rate- 
fixing  agreement  in  Arkansas  or  any  other  State. 
As  all  big  and  safe  companies  are  operating 
under  such  agreements  in  nearly  every  State  and 
city,  they  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
further  business  in  Arkansas  and  to  let  the  peo- 
ple there  bear  their  own  fire  losses.  Business 
interests  are  suffering  and  mass- meetings  have 
been  held  to  protest  against  the  severity  of  this 
law.  Just  now  the  people  of  Texas  are  greatly 
agitated  over  the  adoption  there  of  an  anti -trust 
law  exactly  like  that  of  Arkansas.  Missouri  has 
just  enacted  a  law  to  abolish  department  stores 
by  heavily  taxing  stores  in  her  three  largest 
cities  which  sell  several  lines  of  goods. 

These  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  our  fore-\ 
fathers  which  were  intended  to  regulate  values,! 
prices,  and  trade.  They  prevent  the  free  and  I 
beneficial  exchange  of  products  and  interfere  \ 
with  progress.  The  better  way  is  to  remove  all  I 
obstructions,  such  as  come  from  special  privi-  I 
leges  and  natural  and  legal  monopolies,  and  to  / 
open  the  natural  opportunities  to  production.        / 

STEAM    POWER    BRINGS     FACTORIES,    CORPORATIONS, 

AND    COMBINATIONS. 

With  the  introduction  of  steam  power  came 
improved  machinery,  factories,  steamships,  and 
railroads.  Greater  capital  being  needed  to  con- 
duct business  in  the  most  economical  way,  cor- 
porations began  to  take  the  place  of  partnerships 
just  as  partnerships  had  often  taken  the  place  of 
individual  ownership  and  management.  The 
present  agitation  against  trusts  and  combinations 
is  scarely  greater  than  was,  seventy-five  or  one 


hundred  years  ago,   the  agitation  against  some 
kinds  of  corporations. 

But  there  came  a  time  in  the  economic  evolu- 
tion of  our  industries  when  even  ordinary  cor- 
porations were  inadequate  to  conduct  business  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  do  it  most  cheaply 
and  efficiently.  Great  capitals  were  necessary  to 
build  and  operate  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Ad- 
vantages of  union,  cooperation,  and  consolidation 
being  greatest  in  these  natural  monopolies,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  working  agreements, 
pools,  consolidations,  and  great  combinations 
should  first  appear  in  these  lines  and  in  the 
express  companies  operated  in  connection  with 
the  railroads. 

RAILROAD    AND    TELEGRAPH    POOLS    AND    CONSOLI- 
DATIONS. 

About  1870  the  numerous  great  railroad  pools, 
practically  fixing  rates  and  dividing  freight  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  began  to  disturb  the 
farmers  and  shippers.  What  most  aroused  the 
people,  however,  was  the  discriminating  rates 
given  to  big  or  favored  shippers,  especially  dur- 
ing the  intervals  when  pooling  agreements  were 
not  in  force  and  when  a  rate  war  was  on  between 
two  or  more  railroads,  as  was  often  the  case 
when  one  set  of  railroad  magnates  wished  to  gain 
control  of  the  properties  of  another  set.  The 
**  granger  laws  "of  1874  compelling  railroads  to 
make  freight  rates  proportionate  to  distance,  and 
the  interstate  commerce  law  of  1887  prohibiting 
pooling  and  establishing  a  commission  with  power 
to  regulate  rates,  have  been  successful  only  to  a 
limited  extent  in  preventing  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  in  some  ways  have  led  to  new  evils. 

Pooling  by  steamship  and  steamboat  companies 
and  the  merging  of  numerous  small  express  and 
telegraph  companies  into  larger  ones  was  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  in  the  708  and  80s.  Insurance 
associations  for  fixing  the  rates  for  fire  insurance 
in  different  States  and  localities  became  general 
during  this  period.  Consolidations  of  gas  com- 
panies and  of  street  railroads  also  began  early, 
but  have  flourished  most  since  the  use  of  electric 
power  and  light  became  more  general. 

RISE   OF   MODERN   INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

The  great  industrial  trusts  about  which  we  are 
80  greatly  concerned  just  now  began  to  appear  in 
1872,  when  the  anthracite  coal  combination  was 
formed  by  an  alliance  of  producers  and  carriers, 
and  when  the  interests  which  now  compose  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  first  began  to  work  in  har- 
mony. Previously,  however,  many  associations 
and  pools  for  fixing  prices  and  distributing  profits 
had  been  in  operation  in  various  important  in- 
dustriea  and  lines. 
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ORIGIN    OP    THE    WOKD    **  TRUST. 

The  word  ''trust"  was  not  applied  to  cap- 
italistic comhinatioTis  and  monopolies  until  tlie 
Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed,  on  January  2, 
188*2.  By  the  agreement  a  majority  of  tlie  cer- 
tificates of  stocks  were  j)laced  in  tlie  hands  of 
trustees,  wlio  took  full  charge  of  all  of  the  od-re- 
fining  corporations,  partnersliips,  and  individual 
properties  which  went  into  thti  trust. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust,  formed  in 
1883,  the  Distillers'  and  C^atthvFiieders'  Trust, 
formed  May  10,  1SS7,  and  the  Sugar  lU^fineries 
Company,  comph^ted  Novemher  1,  1S87,  were 
the  three  other  most  important  condnnations 
formed  as  '<  trusts"  in  the  original  m(*aning  of 
the  word. 

The  violent  agitation  which  sprung  up  against 
trusts  in  1887  and  1888  resulted  in  inv(\stigating 
committees,  State  and  federal  anti- trust  laws, 
and  in  slight  changes  in  the  forms  and  names  of 
these  and  other  comhinations.  Since  then  our 
greatest  combinations  are  monopoly  corporations, 
called  comj)anies  instead  of  trusts,  and  are  man- 
aged by  dir(»ctors  instead  of  trustees.  These 
conii)anies  own  the  plants  and  thercifore  arcMnuch 
more  solid  and  pcjrmanent  than  w(M-e  tlu^  original 
*•  trusts,"  in  which  only  a  majority  of  stock 
certificates  of  certain  concerns  was  held.  The 
present  form  is  also  more  difficult  to  reach  by 
law. 

Since  1887  the  word  *' trust"  has,  by  popular 
I  usage,  if  not  by  general  consent,  become  generic 
and  now  covers  any  agreement,  pool,  combina- 
tion, or  consolidation  of  two  or  more  naturally 
competing  concerns  which  ro«nltg^  a  ^'^"pl^Ur 
or  partial  monopoly  in  cor^fiiii  territory.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  tiiat  there  should  be  a  single 
word  by  which  consumers  can  designate  any 
monopoly  combination  with  power  to  fix  prices 
or  rates  ;  it  may,  however,  be  unfortunate  that 
the  word  **  trust,"  which  has  so  many  other  legal 
meanings,  should  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

THE    STANDARD    OIL    TRUST. 

I  will  attempt  only  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  present  industrial  trusts. 

The  Standard  Oil  is  not  only  the  original,  but 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  successful  trust  y(.^t 
formed.  Moreover,  it  still  practically  maintains 
its  trust  form,  though  it  pretends  to  be  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  court  given  se^veral  yc^ars  ago 
and  to  be  buying  up  the  properties  originally  (and 
still)  managed  by  trustees.  The  last  investors' 
supplement  of  the  Covimrrcial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  contains  the  following  : 

Standard  Oil.— This  company  controls  i)etroleum 
oU  refineries  in  all  the  principal  Northern  cities  of  the 


United  States  and  produces  about  66  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  total  output  of  refined  oil.  Also  controls  oil 
wells  in  IVnnsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
has  pipe  lines  for  transmitting  its  oil  to  tidewater. 
The  trust  certificates  are  issued  against  a  deposit  in 
trust  of  the  st(K'ks  in  the  various  refifting,  producing, 
and  trans^iortation  companies  controlled  by  the  trust. 
Trust  certiticates  (originally  $97,250,000)  are  being  can- 
celed and  the  trustees  are  «issigning  to  the  beneficial 
owners  tlie  legal  title  t-o  the  stocks  which  were  formerly 
held  in  trust.  An  "  assignment "  therefore  represents 
a  share  in  the  legal  ownership  of  the  combined  proper- 
ties, whercJiH  the  old  trust  certificates  represent  a 
l)eneficial  interest  in  the  same.  Both  receive  the  same 
dividends  and  are  quoted  alike. 

/  How  far  the  <*  assignment "  process  has  gone 
/is  known  to  hut  few  persons,  as  the  books  of  the 
trust  are  (-losed  to  ordinary  stockholders,  to  at- 
torneys-general, to  investigating  committees,  and 
to  the  courts,   and  the  officers  keep  their  own 
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During  the  last  three  years  this  trust  has  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  94  percent.,  or  a  total 
of  ^1)1,115,000.  The  stock  is  now  selling  at 
400,  which  gives  it  a  market  value  of  $476,525,> 
000.  it  is  difiicult  to  say  what  is  the  actual 
capital  invested.  What  was  allowed  (in  trust 
\  certificates)  for  each  of  the  properties  which 
'  made  up  the  combination  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Rockefeller,  through  his  counsel, 
told  the  C/ongressional  committee  in  1888  that 
this  was  a  <*  purely  private  matter."  But  it 
was  admittc^l  that  '<the  amount  of  certificates 
issued  was  in  excess  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  tangible  property  of  the  various  corporatioiui 
*  — intangible  property,  such  as  good- will,  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  etc.,  being  included  in  the 
valuation." 

Tlie  trust  is  both  a  refiner  and  a  transporter  of 
petroleum  oil  and  of  many  products  which  are 
now  made  from  the  refuse.  The  trust  also  makes 
Its  own  boxes,  tank  cars,  etc.  Practicallj  it  owns 
and  operates  the  line  of  tank  steamers  which  Cir- 
ries  its  i)r()ducts  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  ter- 
ritory. This  line,  however,  is  nominallj  a  dif- 
ferent corporation. 

STANDARD    OIL    HISTORY. 

No  unbiased  history  of  this  marvelously  sac- 
cessful  combination  has  been  or  is  likely  soon  to 
be  writtcMi  by  any  one  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts.  <  )nly  scraps  of  information  about  it  httve 
been  gathered  by  the  trust  investigating  com- 
mittees and  the  attorneys -general  who  iiftve  dealt 
with  it,  though  these  scraps  fill  thousands  of 
pages  in  reports  and  some  of  them  are  vety  in* 
teresting.     But  a  few  of  the  facts  and  ineidenti 
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in  connection  with  the  great  combination  can  be 
related  here. 

Petroleum  was  discovered  in  1859.  By  1870 
we  were  producing  6,000,000  barrels  a  year  and 
fortunes  were  being  made  rapidly.  In  1870  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  A  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  previously  been  organized  at  Pitts- 
burg. Some  of  the  other  most  important  refin- 
ers were  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Charles  Pratt  Company  of 
New  York.  These  four  companies  formed,  about 
1870,  an  alliance  which  wrought  wonders  for 
these  companies  and  havoc  among  their  com- 
petitors. Supply  and  demand  appeared  no  longer 
to  affect  prices  of  oil.  Bankruptcies  became  so 
numerous  by  1872  and  the  public  was  so  much 
aroused  that  Congress  had  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. 

REMARKABLE    CONTRACTS    WITH    RAILROADS. 

It  was  then  shown  that  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment had  been  made  between  certain  railroads 
and  the  South  Improvement  Company,  composed 
of  thirteen  men  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  its 
head.  Not  only  had  the  railroads  agreed  to 
charge  the  competitors  double  the  rates  charged 
to  the  South  Improvement  Company,  but  they 
had  agreed  to  give  the  excess  collected  from  its 
competitors  to  the  South  Improvement  Company. 
This  agreement  went  into  ejffect  on  February  26,  / 
1872,  and  at  once  paralyzed  business  in  the  oil 
regions.  The  people  became  so  indignant  that 
the  railroads  were  forced  to  abandon  the  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  doubt  that  they 
secretly  continued  to  give  preferential  rates  to 
the  combination  refiners,  at  least  until  the  advent 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1885, 
and  probably  are  still  giving  them  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company. 

OUTSIDERS   BUILD    A    PIPE    LINE. 

Unable  to  obtain  fair  treatment  from  the  rail- 
roads, the  independent  refiners  in  1878  and  1879, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  constructed  the 
Tidewater  Pipe  Line  Company.  Immediately 
the  railroads  reduced  their  rates  on  oil  from 
$1.15  per  barrel  to  80  cents,,  to  30  cents,  to  10 
cents,  and  at  last,  as  the  general  freight  agent  of 
one  of  the  roads  stated,  to  a  rate  that  would  not 
pay  for  wheel  grease.  The  Tidewater  Pipe  Line 
Company  survived  the  many  attacks  until  1883, 
when  it  was  gobbled  up  by  the  trust. 

As  previously  stated,  the  trust  was  formally 
organized  on  January  2,  1882,  when  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  constituent  companies 
was  transferred,  in  exchange  for  certificates,  to 


nine  trustees — ^themselves  then  and  still  the  own- 
ers of  a  majority  of  the  stocks  and  certificates. 
About  twenty  different  State  corporations  are 
now  in  the  trust. 

LIMITING    PRODUCTION    AND    CONTROLLING    PRICES. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  trust  limits  pro- 
duction and  controls  prices  is  thus  told  by  Dr. 
E.  Benj.  Andrews  : 

On  November  1,  1887,  the  Standard  Oil  authorities 
made  a  stipulation  with  the  Producers*  Protective  As- 
sociation of  the  oil  fields  by  which  5,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
belonging  to  the  Standard  were  set  apart  for  the  benefit 
of  the  association  upon  its  engaging  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  at  least  17,500  barrels  a  day.  The 
paper  was  actually  signed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Cot)V 
pany  of  New  York,  but  the  Producers  understood,  and 
so  testified,  that  they  had  made  it  with  the  trust.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  production  proved  to  have  been 
lessened  by  the  aforesaid  amount,  the  Producers  were 
to  get  all  that  this  oil  sold  for  above  62  cents  a  barrel, 
storage,  fire  losses,  and  Insurance  being  first  subtracted. 
To  make  good  its  part  of  the  writing,  the  Producers* 
Association  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Well- 
Drillers'  Union,  agreeing  to  pay  them  the  profits  over 
62  cents  a  barrel  on  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  part 
profits  on  another  million,  in  return  for  their  promise 
to  desist  from  drilling  and  cleaning  wells  throughout 
the  oil  field.  .  .  .  The  Drillers  called  this  ^'  earning  "  the 
oil.  After  the  date  of  this  agreement  the  average  re- 
duction was  25,000  barrels  a  day.  Perhaps  to  the  ex- 
tent of  7,000  barrels  it  was  due  to  natural  shrinkage, 
but  the  rest  was  in  consequence  of  the  shut-down. 

WHAT   THE   TBUST   HAS   ACCOMPLISHED. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  to  view 
this  gigantic  trust,  and  it  is  the  light  in  which 
its  stockholders  are  most  likely  to  see  it.  It  has 
been  successful.  If  its  managers  have  not  always 
been  over-scrupulous,  they  have  worked  with 
surpassing  skill  to  advance  their  interests.  If 
they  have  crushed  rivals,  they  have  done  so  to 
strengthen  themselves.  They  have  shown  won- 
derful ability  in  forming  and  in  conducting  what 
is  as  yet  the  world's  greatest  industrial  organiza- 
tion. They  have  taken  advantage  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  economies  of  production  atid  dis- 
tribution on  a  gigantic  scale.  They  have  made 
from  what  were  once  waste  products  most  valuable 
articles  of  commerce.  They  have  with  great 
skill,  patience,  and  energy  converted  the  world 
to  the  use  of  their  products  and  won  markets  for 
these  great  American  products  which  would  not 
have  been  won  by  independent  refiners.  They 
have  provided  storage  facilities  for  millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  and  instituted  business  methods 
which  are  almost  perfect. 

Beyond  a  doubt  they  have  cheapened  the  cost  of 
refining  oil  more  than  it  would  have  been  cheap- 
ened by  independent  refiners.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that,  as  their  spokesmen  always  claim,  they 
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have  given  the  public  as  much  of  this  saving  as 
it  would  have  received  from  independent  refiners 
had  there  been  no  monopoly. 

AVERAGK     ANNUAL     I'KICE     PKR    GALLON     IN     CENTS 
OF    REFINED    AND    (MU'DE    PETROLEUM. 


Year. 


Crude 

Ht 

Wells. 


1870. . . . 

tt.lO 

1871.... 

10.52 

187a... . 

\)M 

1873.... 

4.ia 

1874.... 

a. 81 

1875. . . . 

a.wj 

187«. . . . 

5.iW 

1877.... 

5.tJ8 

1878. . . . 

a. 70 

187ft.... 

a.(M 

1880.... 

a.a4 

1881.... 

a.:«)> 

188a.... 

1.87- 

1883.... 

a.5a« 

art.a'i 
aij.fij* 

17.87 

ia.u8 
xw.rn 

10.  i« 

15.44 

10.7t» 

8.08 

«.tt5 

8.01. 

7.:«» 
8.oa 


Diflfer- 
eiH.'e. 


17.  H) 

13.7a 

14. 1» 

13.75 

10.17 

10.04 

13.17 

«.7« 

8.00 

0.04 

0.81 


5. 


.5a 

50 


1 

Price  ' 

Price 

<t2 

Year. 

of      1 

of  Ro- 

«? 

Crude. 

dned. 

1884... 

l.iW. 

8.15 

6.10 

1    1885... 

a.ii. 

7.iW 

5.8a 

'     I88»i... 

i.(«» 

7.07 

5.:J8 

1887... 

1.50 

«.7a 

5.13 

1888... 

a. 08 

7.49 

5.41 

188J)... 

a.a4 

7.11 

4.87 

mw... 

a.cMi 

7.:«) 

5.:w 

l8iU... 

l.«7 

U.85 

5.18 

18'ra. . . 

ijja 
i!5a 

issn 

4.75 

18JJ3... 

5.a4 

3.ra 

IWW... 

i.w 

5.10 

3.ao 

18JI5... 

3.aa 

7.3»J 

4.14 

181W... 

a.Kj 

((.iW 

4.15 

18v< . . . 

1.87 

5.91 

4.04 

The  **  difference "  column  here  <*  tells  the 
story"  either  for  or  against  the  trust.  This 
represents  the  annual  difference  not  merely  of 
refining,  but  also  of  transporting  oil  to  New 
York.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  fair  allowance  for 
saving  be  made  for  the  improved  and  enlarged 
pipe- line  service,  there  remains  but  a  very  small 
saving  to  credit  to  cheaper  processes  of  refining 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  yet  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  during  this  period. 

HAS    THE    TRUST    GIVEN    US   CHEAPER    OIL? 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  important  manu- 
facturing industry — except  possibly  that  of  sugar 
— could  be  found  which  has  not  reduced  the 
prices  of  its  products  more  during  the  last  twenty 
year,  and  has  not  effected  for  the  people  a 
greater  saving  in  cost  of  manufacturing  than  has 
tliis  Standard  Oil  Trust.  And  yet  nearly  all 
editors  and  writers  about  trusts  declare  that  the 
trust  has  given  us  cheaper  oil. 

Whether  we  consider  the  price  of  refined  oil 
or  the  difference  between  refined  and  crude  oil, 
we  see  that  tlu;  (hidine  was  far  more  ramd  before 
i;  than  since  the  formation  of  the  trust.  INot  only 
did  the  price  of  refined  oil  go  up  14  p(?r  cent, 
from  1894  to  1897,  while  the  price  of  crude  oil 
declined  6  per  cent.,  but  there  has  not  been 
during  the  last  five,  ten,  fiftcien,  or  twenty  years 
what  would  appear  to  be,  in  view  of  the  recent 
wonderful  inventions  and  improved  processes  of 
manufacture,  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  price 
of  refined  as  compared  with  crude  oil.  We  should 
also  consider  that  these  prices  are  those  given  by 
the  trust  at  New  York  for  export  and  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  trust  than  would  be 
the  prices  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 


THE    AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINING    COMPANY. 

The  second  most  important  trust  was  formed 
in  November,  1887,  when  eight  of  the  leading 
sugar- refining  corporations  transferred  their 
stocks  to  the  Sugar  Refineries  Oompany.  Twelve 
more  ''came  in  "  a  little  latter.  This  company 
])aid  for  the  stocks  by  the  issue  of  trust  certifi- 
catos.  These  twenty  companies  were  then  refin- 
ing over  90  per  c(int.  of  the  sugar  consumed 
here. 

WELL- WATERED    STOCK. 

It  developed  during  the  reorganization  in  1890 
that  the  original  organization  included  no  work- 
ing capital  and  that  about  ;> 1 0,000, 000  was 
raiscMJ  by  a  mortgage  on  the  plants.  As  these 
plants  were  valued  by  experts  at  slightly  less 
than  #10,000,000,  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
covered  by  the  #50, 000, 000  authorized,  except 
the  "  good- will,"  the  patents,  etc.,  of  the  organ- 
izers. The  Senate  committee  of  New  York  which 
investigat(;d  the  trust  in  1888  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  face  value  of  the  certificates  was 
about  four  times  the  total  stock  which  had  been 
replaced.  For  the  three  properties  of  the  Have- 
meyer  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Company  $15.- 
000,000  in  trust  certificates  were  issued.  This 
Brooklyn  company  was  capitalizd  at  $500,000 
and  in  1889  was  assessed  at  $420,000. 

The  trust  paid  10  per  cent,  dividends. 

COMPETITION    AND    OTUER    TROUBLES. 

Not  only  was  outside  competition  on  the  in- 
crease by  1890,  but  the  courts  of  New  York 
State  were  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the 
Sugar  Trust.  The  combination  was  finally  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
State. 

To  avoid  further  trouble  with  courts  and  to 
<<  stop  all  of  this  howl  about  trusts,*'  as  Mr.  H.  0. 
Havemeyer  put  it,  the  trust  was,  in  January, 
1891,  reorganized  as  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
entitled  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
It  has  since  earned  on  its  business  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  with  exactly  the  same  force  and 
effect,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  as  for- 
merly did  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company. 

Unable  by  reduced  prices  of  refined  sugar  or 
by  other  means  to  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of 
competing  refineries,  the  tnist  made  terms  wilh 
Clans  Spreckles  and  the  other  important  com- 
petitors, and  in  January,  1892,  incressed  its  cap- 
ital  stock  |('25,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  four  Philadelphia  refineries  and  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimora  rsflnery. 
The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company,. d^trihidi 
the  trust  owns  one-half  the  stock,  alaii^..  * 
•  ten-year  lease  on  Spreckles*  Cslifoniia 
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ENORMOUS    PROFITS. 

Until  1898,  when  the  two  great  refineries  of 
Doscher  and  of  Arbuckle  Brothers  went  into 
operation,  the  trust  had  plain  sailing,  and  it 
made  enormous  profits.  Since  it  was  reorgan- 
ized it  has  paid  7  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  |;36,- 
968,000  of  preferred  stock  outstanding  and  an 
average  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  same  amount  of 
outstanding  common  stock — or  considerably  over 
$100,000,000.  Besides,  it  is  known  to  have  an 
enormous  undivided  surplus,  a  pan  of  which  (over 
$30,000,000)  is  said  to  be  invested  in  outside 
enterprises,  such  as  the  American  Cotton  (bail- 
ing) Company,  the  AVoolson  Spice  Company, 
street-railroad  companies,  etc. 

SUGAR    PRICES    AND    REFINING    COST. 

Doubtless  most  people  think  that  the  Sugar 
Trust  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  refined 
sugar  now  sells  for  about  one  cent  per  pound 
less  tlian  it  did  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
forget  that  the  trust  ig  simply  a  refiner,  and  that 
we  have,  since  the  trust  was  formed,  been  pay- 
ing more  to  have  our  sugar  refined  than  we  paid 
before  that  time.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been  a 
year  since  when  the  charges  for  refining  were  as 
low  as  in  1885  and  1886. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  average 
net  price  per  pound  of  the  standard  raw  sugar 
(96°  centrifugal),  of  granulated,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  these  prices  since  January  1,  1884  : 


Price  of  S  agar. 

..i^ 

O 

Raw 

©3* 

Differ- 
ence. 

Raw. 

Re. 

fined. 

(96«»). 

3tf  P» 

O 

Cents. 

B 

m 

o 

m 

lcx)4.  .  .  • 

5.875 

6.780 

0.923 

1892... 

3.311 

4.346 

1.036 

1886. . . . 

5.?29 

6.441 

0.712 

1803... 

3.689 

4.842 

1.153 

188tt.... 

5.336 

6.117 

0.781. 

ltW4. . . 

3.240 

4.12 

0.880 

1887.... 

5.245 

6.013 

0.768 

1895. . . 

3.270 

4.152 

0.882 

1888. . . . 

5.749 

7.007 

1.258 

1896... 

3.624 

4.632 

0.906 

1889.... 

tf.433 

7. WO 

1.207 

1807... 

3.557 

4.608 

0.946 

1800.... 

5.451 

6.171 

0.720 

1898... 

4.235 

4.965 

0.730 

1891.... 

3.863 

4.691 

0.828 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  the  trust  has  not  given 
us  cheaper  sugar,  nor  even  as  cheap  sugar  as  we 
would  have  had  without  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  al- 
most certain  that  our  sugar  bill  has  averaged  at 
least  $10,000,000  (and  perhaps  $20,000,000)  a 
year  more  because  of  the  trust. 

THE    SUGAR    TRUST    AND    THE   TARIFF. 

The  enormous  profits  of  the  trust  have  been 
possible  because  of  the  preferential  duty  on  re- 


fined sugar  in  every  tariff  bill  since  1887.  It 
has  a  hold  on  the  United  States  Senate,  through 
its  non-partisan  contributions  to  elect  the  State 
legislators  who  elect  the  Senators,  and  through 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  corporations  as  are  the 
trust  officers — a  hold  that  has  never  failed  to 
produce  results  beneficial  to  itself. 

The  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  the  Wilson  bill  of 
1894,  and  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897  were  all 
"juggled"  in  the  Senate  and  made  to  yield 
more  protection  to  refiners  than  tli(^  House  was 
willing  to  allow.  In  the  last  two  instances  the 
tariff  bills  had  to  be  ''held  up"  in  the  Senate 
for  several  months  before  the  ''Senators  from 
Havemeyer,"  as  they  were  not  ina[)tly  called, 
had  their  demands  complied  with,  but  in  each 
case  the  trust  got  substantially  all  it  asked  for, 
though  the  scandals  in  connection  with  tlie  bills 
became  great  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
led  to  an  investigation. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    BOTH    POLITICAL    PARTIES. 

During  this  investigation  Mr.  Havemeyer  tes- 
tified frankly  that  the  Sugar  Trust  made  it  a  rule 
to  make  political  contributions  to  the  Republican 
party  in  Republican  States  and  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  Democratic  States.  He  said:  "  We  get 
a  good  deal  of  protection  for  our  contribution." 
He  said  that  his  company  had  made  considerable 
money  out  of  the  McKinley  bill.  When  asked 
if  his  company  had  not  endeavored  to  control 
legislation  of  Congress  with  a  view  of  making 
money  out  of  such  legislation,  he  answered: 
' '  Undoubtedly.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
down  here  for." 

A    GREAT    LAW-BREAKER. 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  but  little  respect  for  law 
— except  the  special  laws  which  keep  out  foreign 
refined  sugars.  Like  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  it 
has  repeatedly  concealed  its  books  from  investi- 
gating committees  and  refused  to  give  informa- 
tion concerning  its  stockholders,  the  use  made  of 
its  funds,  cost  of  refining,  etc.  It  refused  to 
comply  with  census  laws  and  to  give  information 
to  the  Census  Department  in  1890.  After  the 
Attorney -General  had  tried  for  several  years  to 
get  the  information  required,  he,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Department,  abandoned  the  case 
because  it  was  then  so  late  that  the  informa- 
tion would  be  worthless  if  obtained.  Hence 
the  1890  census  is  wwthless  as  regards  an  in- 
dustry whose  annual  product  is  valued  at  over 
$200,000,000.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  trust 
officials  risk  imprisonment  and  go  to  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  preserve  unimportant 
secrets. 
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THE    AMERICAN    TIN    PLATE    COMPANY. 

One  of  the  many  recent  trusts,  and  one  which 
is  iKirhaps  typical  in  many  ways,  is  the  Tin  Plate 
Trust.  It  is,  at  least  temporarily,  one  of  the 
solidest  trusts  of  its  kind,  its  monopoly  Injing 
complete  an<i  there  being,  apj)arently,  no  comi)e- 
tition  possible,  either  in  or  out  of  America,  so 
long  as  the  duty  of  1  .V  cents  iKjr  pound  on  im- 
ported tin  plates  is  maintained. 

This  trust  not  onlv  owns  all  of  the  mills  in  the 
country  (about  '^^{)),  but  it  so  controls  the  ma- 
terials  tjjat  outsiders  cannot  at  present  build 
mills  ;  nor  if  they  could  build  them  cuuld  they 
obtain  the  bars  and  other  raw  materials  from 
which  the  plates  are  made.  The  Tin  Plate  Trust 
is  so  interlockeil  with  the  other  trusts — the 
National  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel 
Wire  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com- 
pany, the  Ki^public  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
etc. — which  are  the  j)roducers  of  tin-plate  bars 
that  alK)Ut  all  connected  with  the  business  con- 
sider competition  out  of  the  question.  Tlie 
Aintrinui  Slttul  Mar/ctt  of  May  ii  thus  descrilx^s 
the  situation  : 

It  is  at  pre.seiit  inipossible  to  see  any  (ievelopiueiits 
in  the  iininediate  future  except  in  the  direction  of 
continued  hi^h  prices.  Up  to  the  present  the  trust 
owning  every  mill  in  the  United  Suites  lias  had  to 
compet-e  with  the  n»sale  of  plates  purchastnl  at  low 
prices.  Tliese  second-hand  lots  are  now  virtually  at 
an  end.  The  com  i>e  tit  ion  in  the  future  can  only  come 
from  importations  and  new  mills.  As  rewards  the 
former,  the  duty  of  13^  cents  i)er  i)ound  makes  at  pres- 
ent English  prices  14x20  (1(K)).  Coke  tins  cost  4.3^)  de- 
•livered  seaboanl,  and  the  market  for  steel  and  tin 
abroatl  is  so  strong  that  much  as  the  Wel.^h  manufai:- 
turer  would  like  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  American 
trade,  the  i)osition  of  his  raw  material  makes  him  im- 
potent to  do  s(}.  As  regards  new  mills,  all  the  talk  and 
efforts  in  this  direction  seem  to  be  dying  out.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  steel  interests  lately  effectwl,  and 
which  as  far  as  raw  material  for  tin-plate  mills  are  con- 
trolleil  liv  the  Tin  Plate  Trust,  makes  it  unwise  to  erect 
tin-plate  mill.H.  as  they  api>arently  could  not  at  present 
secure  their  raw  material.  We  therefore  find  the  Tin 
Plate  Trust  entires  masters  of  the  situation,  and  it  will 
l)e  al)solutel}'  ea.sy  for  them  to  regulate  production  to 
the  requirements  of  consumi>tion.  The  <-hances  of  any 
change  in  the  tariff  are  too  remote  and  uncertain  to 
enter  at  present  into  the  calculation.  We  tlierelore 
predict  a  steady  market  at  present  prices,  with  |M'rhai>s 
a  further  advance  .KhouM  pig  tin  and  steel  a<lvance. 

This  is  another  trust  that  lias  fail(»d  to  reduce 
prices  and  to  give  consumers  any  of  the  Iw^nefit 
of  ^cjitEftJized  production,  'i'he  following  are  the 
average  TiMfWiIyT7erwh<Jlesale  prices  of  one-hun- 
dred-pound boxes  of  14x20  coke  tin  at  New 
York  and  the  prices  of  similar  English  tin  plate 
— less  the  tariff  dutv — in  New  York  since  last 
J  une  : 


PRICES   OF   TIN    PLATE   AT  XKT    TOBK. 


Date. 


June 

July 

AuKUst 

SepteiiilKT... 

(k'tolj<»r 

Noveml)er . . . 
December 


imt. 

January 

F<*bruary 

March 

April 


American. 

(in  Bondi. 

fSiJ65 

9iJSD 

2.80 

iJSO 

2.75 

tJSO 

2.75 

S^ 

2.75 

2jS0 

2.80 

2j80 

2.90 

2.00 

dJ» 

SM 

:j.45  to  3.70 

iJSi 

4.10 

2.TO 

4.10 

2J* 

^kMvmlM 


When  the  trust  was  formed,  in  the  middle  of 
D(fcemlH.*r.  181)8,  prices  went  up  instead  of* go- 
ing down.  Three  montlis  after  the  prices  of 
American  tin  plate  were  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  thev  W(jre  two  months  Ijefore  ihe  for- 
mation  of  the  trust.  During  the  same  tune 
the  price  of  Knglish  tin  plate  rose  bat  12  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  tin  and  of  the  minor  tmm 
materials  had  risen  fully  as  much  in  England  at 
liere  :  the  price  of  tin-plate  bars  had  also  riaen 
nearly  as  much  in  England.  Abc^ut  75  centa  of 
the  )»;  1.20  increase  in  the  difference  between  the 
])rices  of  American  over  English  tin  plate  from 
Novem]>er  to  March  must  lie  charged  to  the 
arbitrary,  tarifl-given  monopoly  power  of  the 
Tin  Plate  Trust  in  America. 

WATER  I  NO    THE    STOCK. 

Heing  one  of  the  latest  combinations,  this  Tu 
riatt;  Trust  well  illustrates  the  percentage  of 
water  poured  into  many  similar  trusts.  Before 
the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  steel,  tin-plate 
mills  cost  from  8*20,000  to  |(30,000  each,  de- 
pending mainly  on  liow  many  were  put  into  one 
plant.  As  there  are  alx>ut  290  mills  in  about 
40  plants,  the  average  cost  of  the  mills  now  in 
use  is  probably  nearer  $20,000  than  $30,000. 
A  lilM'ral  e.stimate  is  therefore  (7,000,000  for 
the  c(ist  of  the  tin-plate  mills  now  in  iise,  though 
at  present  prices  the  mills  could  not  be  daplicated 
for  l<.*ss  than  about  $9,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  real  estat(» — not  ne(ressai-y  to  tin-plate  pro- 
duction— which  went  with  some  of  the  coHcems 
a])s<>rbed  might  increase  the  actual  value  of  the 
proiKTties  of  the  Tin  Plate  Trust  to  $12,000,000. 

This  trust  is  capitalized  at  $50.000,000 — $30,- 
000,000  common  and  $20,000,000  preferred 
stock.  The  trust  paid  for  the  plants  $18,000,- 
000  of  pref(M're«l  and  $18,000,000  of  common 
stock.  IMie  working  capital  was  raised  by  the 
sale  of  $2,000,000  of  preferred  and  $2,000,- 
000  of  common  stock.  The  balance  of  stock — 
$10,000,000  common — went  to  the  vety 
ful  promoter  of  this  and  other  similar  tnuta. 
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The  present  price  of  the  common  stock  is  40  ; 
of  the  preferred,  85.  This  gives  $29,000,000 
as  the  total  market  value  of  the  stocks.  There 
is  no  bonded  indebtedness.  The  total  value  of 
last  year's  output  of  the  combined  mills  was 
about  $20,000,000.  Experts  say  that  the  net 
profits  in  1899  will  surely  exceed  $5,000,000. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPEK    COMPANY. 

This  trust  was  organized  on  January  31,  1898. 
It  took  over  twenty -five  (since  increased  to  thirty) 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  producing  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product  of  news  paper.  The 
daily  output  of  these  mills  is  about  1,400  tons  of 
finished  paper.  Its  capital  stock  consists  of 
$20,000, 000  common  and  $25, 000, 000  preferred. 
It  is  authorized  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  6 -per- 
cent, bonds,  though  only  $8,947,000  have  been 
issued.  About  $2,500,000  of  eack  kind  of  stock 
is  also  unissued.  From  January  17  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1898,  the  company  claimed  gross  sales  of 
$11,316,425  ;  expenses,  $9,452,038  ;  intereston 
bonds,  $455,548  ;  surplus,  after  paying  3  per 
cent,  on  preferred  stock,  $814,908. 

The  assets  of  this  trust,  so  far  as  the  mills  are 
concerned,  are  very  well  known.  Thousands  of 
columns  of  articles  have  been  written  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  influential  newspapers  which  fought  this 
trust  and  are  still  fighting  it  by  trying  to  get 
both  paper  and  pulp  put  on  the  free  list. 

In  fact,  the  great  opposition  of  the  newspapers 
probably  delayed  for  several  years  the  formation 
of  this  trust.  How  they  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  its  formation  in  1895  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  head-lines  to  a  five-column  article 
in  an  important  New  York  paper  of  October  5, 
1895  r 
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BIRTH    OF   A    BABY    BROTHER    TO    **  CORDAGE       AND 


**  WHISKY. 


J? 


A   THIRTY-FIVE- MILLION- DOLLAR    PAPER    TRUST. 


ANTIQUATED     MILLS     TO     BE    CAPITALIZED    AT     FIVE 
TIMES    THE    COST    OF    MODERN    PLANTS. 


A    SIX- MILLION  DOLLAR    TAX    ON    KNOWLEDGE. 


ADVANTAGE    TAKEN    OF    THE    TARIFF    ON    PAPER    TO 
CREATE    AN    INDUSTRIAL    MONOPOLY. 


A    SPECIMEN    MILL   AT    BELLOWS    FALLS. 


FORCING     THE     PUBLIC     TO     BEAR    THE    BUBDKN    OF 

POOR    LOCATIONS,    DENUDED    TIMBER    TRACTS, 

AND   EXHAUSTED   WATBB  SUPPLIES. 


On  December  27,  1898,  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  presented  to  the 
Anglo-American  joint  high  commissioners  an 
argument  for  free  paper  and  pulp  signed  by  157 
daily  newspapers.  The  following  are  some  of 
their  statements : 

Excessive  and  improper  prices  were  paid  for  many 
mills  that  were  located   on  exhausted  water  courses 

and  that  were  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts ; 
for  mills  that  at  periods  of  the  year  have  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water  or  are  under  water  ;  for  mills 
that  are  inferior  and  worthless  in  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  construction ;  for  mills  that  must  pay 
excessive  rental  for  water  power;  for  mills  that  do  not 
own  or  control  woodlands ;  for  mills  that  have  neither 
pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  obtain  their  power  at  a  total 
annual  cost  of  $196,000.  Two  others  are  run  by  steam, 
which  makes  competition  impossible,  and  five  others 
have  insufficient  power.  Four  owned  no  woodlands 
and  ten  of  the  mills  had  no  sulphite  auxiliaries. 
Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised 
in  the  plant  of  these  mills,  but  only  forty-eight  of  the 
machines  were  of  recent  date  or  desirable  pattern. 
Not  one  of  the  mills  in  all  the  combination  possessed 
all  of  the  six  essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
successful  manufacture. 

The  entire  output  of  this  corporation,  representing 
1,420  tons  a  day  for  theoretical  capacity,  could  be  repro- 
duced by  a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that 
the  American  consumers  of  newspapers  are  forced  to 
pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and  wholly  fictitious 
valuation  of  at  least  $40,000,000. 

Immediately  after  tlie  organization  of  the  trust  it 
raised  the  price  of  paper  wherever  possible.  In  three 
cases  it  raised  its  price  $10  a  ton  and  has  averaged  an 
increase  of  $5  a  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons, 
equaling  an  increased  tax  of  $2,190,000  per  annum  upon 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  now  pay  a  total 
exceeding  $20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

CONTROLS  AND  SUPPLIES  ITS  OWN  BAW  MATERIALS. 

The  newspaper  men  admitted,  however,  what 
the  trust  claimed,  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
water  powers  and  wood  tracts  so  situated  as  to 
be  available  for  the  cheap  production  of  paper. 
Domestic  competition,  at  least  for  the  present,  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  while  the  mills  might  be  duplicated  for 
$15,000,000,  the  water  powers  and  forest  tracts 
cannot  be  duplicated  at  any  price.  When  a  trust 
(as  many  of  the  great  ones  are  doing)  gets  back 
to  the  ground  and  gets  control  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  its  raw  materials,  it  has  got  what 
is  popularly  called  a  **  copper-bottomed  cinch.'' 
Then,  if  competition  is  impossible  from  other 
industries,  the  trust  can  fix  prices  at  the  max- 
imum profit  line  and  hold  them  there. 

THE    AMERICAN    STEEL   AND    WIRE   COMPANY. 

The  new  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
was  organized  as  a  New  Jersey  corporation  on 
January  13,  1899.     It  has  an  authorized  capital 
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of  190,000,000,  $40,000,000  of  which  is  7-per. 
cent,  cuinulativo  preferred  stock.  It  is  really  but 
a  reorganization  of  the  Illinois  trust  of  the  same 
name,  formed  in  April,  18J)8,  with  i;24,000,000 
capital.  This  Illinois  trust  contained  14  mills, 
7  of  wliich  constituted  the  Consolidated  Steel 
and  Wiro  Company  (Barbed  Wire  Trust),  an 
Illinois  corporation,  formed  in  I8ii2  with  :j;4,000,- 
000  capital. 

With  this  lat(»st  combination  the  evohition  of 
the  Wire  Trust  would  seem  to  be  complete  ;  for 
this  trust  includes  practically  '*  everything  in 
sight" — 2()  mills — and,  like  the  K(;(it?ral  Steel, 
International  Paper,  and  many  other  trusts, 
owns  its  own  sources  of  supply  of  raw  matcirials. 

The  total  valuer  of  the  plants  in  tlh^  Illinois 
corporation  of  181).S  almost  ccutainly  did  not  ex- 
ceed :fel 0,000, 000.  The  i)rospectus  of  January, 
1809,  stated  that  it  was  expected  with  ¥28,000,- 
000  to  ac(|uire  the  12  new  plants  and  to  have 
$i;{,00(),000  left  ovtir  for  a  working  capital. 
Therefore  Jj;2r), 000, 000  in  plants  and  ij^i:^, 000,000 
in  cash  woidd  se(jm  to  be  tlui  maximum  vahie  of 
the  assets  in  this  ninety-million-dollar  corpora- 
tion. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  ^8,000,000 
was  paid  for  the  Washburn -Moen  plants,  whose 
capital  was  $4, 000, 000,  and  that  two  prices  were 
paid  for  each  of  the  more  important  of  the  12 
properties  recently  purchastul.  It  is  therefore 
probable?  that  the  plants  of  this  great  trust  could 
be  duplicated  for  less  than  $20,000,000. 

In  April,  1899,  one  of  the  directors  is  reported 
to  have  estimated  the  yearly  net  earnings  of  this 
company  at  $12,000,000. 

In  a  statement  made  about  March  17,  1899,  by 
the  president,  John  Lambert,  the  advantages  of 
the  company  are  thus  set  forth  : 

These  various  plants  are  ho  located  that  we  can 
handle  the  business  to  best  advantage  and  save  largely 
in  freights  by  shipping,  say,  from  Joliet,  III.,  to  t<;rri- 
tory  naturally  tributary  to  it,  and  by  shipi)ing  from 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  territory  tributary  to  Worcester, 
and  so  on  down  the  line  ;  so  that  you  will  st*e  that  so 
far  as  the  locations  of  our  plant.s  are  (roncerned  we  have 
all  the  advnnt^igesthat  arei)os.sible  to  be  obt-ained.  .  .  . 
It  will  not  ])e  necessary  to  make  any  further  i)ur(;hases, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  all  th<^  prwlucing  capacity 
that  we  need.  It  has  lK*en  our  policy  to  so  fortify  our- 
selves that  we  are  i)ractically  independent,  or,  if  you 
please,  to  put  ourstflves  in  a  i)osition  to  take  the  ore  from 
GUP  own  mines,  transport  it  in  our  own  vessels,  convert 
it  into  pig  iron  in  our  own  furnaces,  roll  it  into  steel 
billets  in  our  own  st^»el  mills,  roll  it  into  iron  roclsinour 
own  rod  mills,  and  finish  it  in  our  mills  into  plain  and 
barbed  wire  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  wire  used  not 
only  in  the  United  Stiites,  but  all  other  countries  where 
wire  is  used.  In  this  way  we  have  succee<led,  tis  weown 
one  of  the  Ijest  ore  mines  in  the  Mesaba  range.  We  have 
our  own  coal  mines  and  coke  furnaces ;  so  that  you 
will  see  that  we  start  at  the  bottom  and  have  all  the 


profits  that  there  are  from  ore  to  finished  material. 
Our  business  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  the  company 
is  doing  very  well. 

EFFECT    UPON    WAGES. 

On  Ma'-ch  1,  1899,  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  who 
were  getting  less  than  J|52.50  per  day  had  their 
wages  advanced.  Those  getting  $1.50  or  less 
got  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.;  those  getting 
from  Ji?l.r)0  to  ^2  got  an  advance  of  1^  per  cent.; 
those  grating  from  Jj?2  to  |;2.50  got  an  advance  of 
r>  p(U'  cent.  Th(^  company  is  said  to  have  3G,000 
employees.  How  many  of  those  were  affected 
by  the  advance  is  not  stated. 

In  July,  1898,  the  old  trust  reduced  wages  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  of  its  mills.  In  Newcastle. 
I'a. ,  the  rcjduction  was  10  per  cent.;  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  .'53^  per  cent,  for  fine  wire  drawers  ; 
in  Anderson,  Ind. .  10  per  ciuit.  for  the  rod  men, 
45  per  cent,  foi*  the  wire  drawers,  and  nail  meil 
r(M|uirod  to  run  twelve  instea<l  of  seven  machines. 
At  Anderson,  Ind.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Salem,  Ohio,  and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  the 
mills  were  closed  because  the  workmen  would 
not  stand  the  heavy  reductions  in  wages.  At 
( Cleveland  the  num  were  still  on  strike  iif  October, 
and  the  trust,  according  to  reports,  was  refusing 
to  arbitrate.  At  Duncansville,  Pa.,  the  recently 
acquinui  plant  of  the  new  "Wire  Trust  suspended 
work  indefinitely  on  March  25,  1899,  throwing  a 
large  force  of  workmen  out  of  employment. 

EFFECT    UPON    PRICES. 

When  the  Illinois  trust  was  formed  the  prices 
of  wire  were  raised  from  $1  to  f;5  per  ton.  The 
prices  of  wire  nails  were  advanced  15  or  20  cents 
per  keg.  In  September  and  October,  owing  to 
comp(itition  from  outsiders,  prices  had  declined 
somewhat.  On  November  3  wire  nails  were 
selling  in  car  lots  at  Pittsburg  at  J;1.30  per  keg. 
Barbed  wire,  painted  at  t(1.40  and  galvanized  at 
#1.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

Prices  advanced  rapidly  when  the  new  tmst 
was  formed  in  .January,  1899.  On  May  19  wire 
nails  were  selling  at  |;2. 10  per  keg  in  car  lots  at 
Pittsburg,  and  barbed  wire,  painted  at  $2.20  and 
galvanized  at  j;2. 70. 

THE    AMERICAN    FELT   COMPANY. 

One  of  the  minor  combinations,  which  ia  per- 
haps typical  for  this  class,  is  the  Felt  Trust,  in- 
corporated in  Nt^w  .Jersey  last  February,  with  an 
authorizedcapitalof%5,000.000 — t2,000,000pxe- 
ferred — and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  (500, 0(N). 

The  felting  concerns  which  make  np'thia  tmat 
are  the  American  Felt  Company,  the  name  under 
which  the  Alfred  Dolge  mill  at  DolgQYlUe^  N.  Y»i 
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has  recently  been  operated  ;  Tingue,  House  & 
Co.,  Hawthorn  Mills,  at  Glenville.  Conn.;  Tay- 
lor &  Bloodgood's  Essex  Mills  at  Picton,  N.  J. ; 
Waite's  Mills,  of  Franklin,  Mass. ;  and  the  Bos- 
ton Felting  Company  of  Boston. 

The  Dolgo  felt  plant  is  considered  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  properties  consolidated.  It  sold 
recently,  at  forced  sale,  for  ii;112,000,  *10,000 
of  which  was  for  the  machinery.  The  contents 
of  Dolge's  office  and  store  in  New  York  City, 
now  the  main  office  of  the  trust,  sold  in  the  same 
way  for  *}4 0,840. 

As  the  mills  at  Franklin  and  Boston,  Ma.ss. , 
are  small  and  i)robably  worth  not  more  than| 
:5525,000  each,  the  Dolge  plant  probably  consti- 
tutes more  tiian  one-third  of  the  total  value  oi 
the  assets  of  the  new  American  Felt  Com  pan  v. J 
It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  assets,  out- 
side of  "  good- will,"  will  more  than  cover  the 
amount  of  the  bonds. 

OBJECTS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THIS  TRUST. 

The  trust  virtually  controls  the  manufacture 
of  felt  goods  in  this  country.  There  is,  however, 
vigorous  foreign  competition,  especially  in  the 
higher  grades  of  piano-felts.  This  competition 
is  said  to  have  increased  rapidly  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  trust.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
as  the  combination  has  not  advanced  the  prices 
of  high-grade  felts.  Those  in  the  trade  say  that 
the  use  of  imported  felt  by  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  pianos  has  increased  rapidly  since 
the  formation  of  the  trust. 

RECENT    TRUSTS    MUCfi    ALIKE. 

These  are  but  brief  sketches  of  a  few  specimens 
of  the  hundreds  of  trusts  now  known  to  exist  in 
this  country.  How  well  one  of  the  recent  trusts 
serves  as  a  sample  of  others  was  illustrated  a  few 
days  ago.  A  leading  paper  in  New  York  ob- 
tained the  facts  in  regard  to  the  stock,  value  of 
assets,  etc.,  of  one  of  the  new  and  important 
trusts,  without  mentioning  its  name.  It  was 
shown  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  water.  Im- 
mediately those  concerned  in  three  different 
trusts  pounced  upon  the  editor  for  singling  out 
their  particular  trust  for  attack.  But  neitjier  of 
these  three  trusts  was  the  one  about  which  the 
editor  had  obtained  the  facts. 

Some  of  the  older  trusts,  like  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, are  becoming  very  complex.  There  are 
now  several  tobacco  combinations,  which  are 
really  but  departments  of  one  gn^at  trust.  One 
department  makes  only  i)lug  tobacco  ;  another 
only  cigarettes,  etc.  No  competition  exists  be- 
tween these  departments.  The  whisky  and  wire 
trusts  operate  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  expecte<l  that  the  (Jarnegie  Steel  Com- 


pany, the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National 
Steel  Company,  and  the  many  others  of  the  great 
steel,  iron,  wire,  and  tin-plate  companies  will 
soon  unite  under  one  general  management. 
Many  of  the  directors  of  each  of  these  comj)anies 
are  also  directors  of. several  other  companies  in 
this  group.  The  same  holds  true  to  some  extent 
of  the  different  paper  companies.  Tiie  nmvs. 
writing,  glaze<l,  and  tissue  paper  interests  ari» 
likely  soon  to  be  closely  connected. 

PEKMAXEXCY    OF    TRUSTS. 

The  socialists  declare  that  we  ar(^  traveling  the 
road  that  leads  to  state  monopoly,  and  that  trusts, 
by  cheapening  production  and  putting. ;the  sav- 
ings into  their  own  instead  of  the  people's  pockets, 
are  depriving  the  wage-earner  of  more  and  nioi-e 
of  his  share  of  the  product  and  thereby  hastening 
the  breakdown  of  our  present  competitive  system 
of  production  and  distribution. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  find  that  there  is  not 
too  much  competition  in  producing  things,  but 
that  our  methods  of  distributing  them  must  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  adapted  to  modern  condi- 
tions. 

Not  only  are  corporate  trusts  likely  to  remain 
with  us,  but  they  are  almost  certain  to  grow  in 
extent.  Their  number  may  decrease  from  the 
tendency  of  big  ones  to  gobble  up  little  ones,  as 
is  now  being  done  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, where  a  single  billion -dollar  trust  may  soon 
control  all  branches  of  these  industries  in  the  en- 
tire process  of  manufacture,  from  the  ore  mines 
to  the  merchants  and  consumers. 

That  many  of  the  recently  organized  trusts 
will  fail  is  reasonably  certain.  That  their  col- 
lapse will  cause  great  disturbance  in  the  business 
and  financial  world  is  more  than  probable.  But 
to  suppose  that  their  failure  will  put  us  back  to 
the  single- mill  system  of  production  of  even  ten 
years  ago  is  absurd.  The  history  of  our  great 
Western  railroads  will  probably  repeat  itself  in 
our  over- capitalized  industrials.  Most  of  the 
present  corporate  trusts  will  probably  fall  into 
receivers'  hands  and  be  reorganized.  Reference 
to  the  list  of  trusts  printed  herewith  will  show 
that  nearly  all  of  the  trusts  of  ten  years  ago  have 
been  reorganized,  some,  like  the  cordage  com- 
binatiJjn,  more  than  once.  And  yet  in  almost 
no  iMtance  have  mills  once  brought  under  one 
mai^gement  been  separated.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reorganizations  often  contain  not  ordy  all  of 
the  mills  in  the  old  trust,  but  many  of  the  new 
mills  which  have  sprung  up  to  compete  with  it. 
This  reorganization,  amalgamation,  and  consoli- 
dation process  is  going  on  continually.  The  re- 
organizations, however,  are  fewer  in  prosperous 
than  in  hard  times. 
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OLIVER   CROMWELL   AND   THE   NATIONAL 

CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 

BY   W.   T.   STEAD. 


.  .  .  We  are  traitors  to  our  sires 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  new-lit  altar-flres. 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  ?    Shall  we  in  our  haete 

to  slay 
From  the  tomh  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral  lamps 

away. 
To  light  up  the  martyr  fagots  round  the  prophets  of  to-day  ? 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  maices  ancient  good 

uncouth : 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast 

of  Truth ; 
So  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must  Pil- 
grims be. 
Launch  our  ildayflower  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 

winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future^s  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted 

key.— Lowell. 

"  Cromwell,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ; 
England  has  need  of  thee." 

WORDSWORTH'S  familiar  words  but  em- 
body  the  cry  of  the  heart  whicli  springs 
irresistibly  from  every  English-speaking  man 
whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  himself  en- 
tangled in  an  inextricable  coil  of  difficulties,  or 
face  to  face  with  dangers  which  he  sees  not  either 
how  to  escape  or  to  overcome.  If  at  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Cromwell's  birth,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  free  churchmen  with  such  enthusiasm, 
their  pious  tribute  to  his  memory  found  com- 
paratively slight  echo  outside  non- conformist  cir- 
cles, that  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  England  is  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

OUR    HERO-SAINT. 

Cromwell  is  no  fair- weather  saint.  When  all 
goes  well  with  us  we  are  apt  to  forget  him,  and 
the  baser  souls  among  us  even  treat  his  memory 
as  their  ancestors  treated  his  corpse.  But  when- 
ever the  nation  finds  itself  in  deep  waters,  when 
our  security  is  threatened  by  foreign  enemies 
and  our  peace  by  the  lawless  forces  of  anarchy 
in  high  places  or  in  low,  tlien  there  springs  in- 
stinctively from  the  popular  heart  the  yearning 
cry  for  Cromwell.  Papist,  ritualist,  republi- 
can, or  socialist,  however  much  they  may  abhor 
this,  that,  or  the  other  act  or  characteristic  of 
the  lord  protector,  forget  them  all  when  in  ex- 
tremity. Tlien  they  only  remember  that  Crom- 
well was,  of  all  men  who  ever  spoke  our  tongue, 
the  supreme  embodiment  of  masterful  practical 
common  sense.     He  was  the  man  in  whom  hope 


shone  as  a  pillar  of  fire  after  it  had  gone  out  in 
other  men.  He  succeeded  where  all  others  had 
failed.  He  was  conscious  rectitude  triumphant, 
the  hero-saint  of  English  patriotism. 

A    LATTER-DAY    ST.     GEORGE. 

All  that  St.  George  was  to  our  ancestors  who 
fought  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  Cromwell  has  come 
to  be  to  us.  Consciously  at  all  times  to  the  mi- 
nority, but  unconsciously  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
to  all  ''  wlio  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakespeare 
spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold  which  Milton 
held,"  Cromwell,  despite  the  centuries  of  persist- 
ent and  malignant  calumny,  has  ever  remained 
'<  our  chief  of  men."  There  are  those  who  will 
read  these  lines  and  who  will  scoff  and  blaspheme 
at  the  claim  which  I  am  putting  forward.  But 
these  very  men,  if  they  were  but  afflicted  in  due 
measure,  would  put  away  their  mockery  and  pro- 
fess the  faith  which  we  all  of  us  hold.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  long  annals  of  a  history  by  no 
means  deficient  in  shining  names  who  has  im- 
printed his  name  so  deeply  upon  the  national 
memory.  Everything  that  the  crown  and  the 
Church  and  the  literary  class  could  do  to  convert 
his  glory  into  shame  was  done.  No  lie  was  too 
foul,  no  outrage  too  mean,  no  insult  too  brutal  to 
be  used  against  him  by  the  men  who  for  two  cen- 
turies ruled  our  land  in  church  and  in  state. 
But  after  two  hundred  years  the  mists  have  rolled 
away.  The  very  existence  of  his  detractors  is 
only  remembered  by  the  reflected  light  of  his 
glory,  of  which  he  has  enough  to  spare  even  for 
his  foes,  and  every  one  has  discovered  that  our 
race  has  produced  no  greater  man. 

THE    MOST    TYPICAL    ENGLISHMAN. 

*  <  It  is  time  for  us  to  regard  him  as  what  he 
really  was,  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  au- 
dacity, with  his  tenderness  and  spiritual  yearn- 
ings, in  the  world  of  action  what  Shakespeare 
was  in  the  world  of  thought,  the  greatest  because 
the  most  typical  Englishman  of  all  time."  But 
even  before  the  cultured  representative  of  Oxford 
University  proclaimed  that  it  was  time  for  us  to 
recognize  the-maaas  he  was,  the  popular  instinct 
Jiad  accorded  him  that  supreme  place  in  the  na- 
tional Valhalla  which  all  nations  award  to  the 
hero  who  most  absolutely  fulfills  their  ideal  of  the^ 
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ileliverer,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero.  Ilia  indeed 
haa  long  been 

"A  name  Enrth  wears  forevfrneit  herhenrt; 

On»  or  the  few  that  have  a  rlglit  to  rank 
With  the  true  makers." 

A II  tliis,  which  to  careless  Gallics  and  rabid  sacer- 
dotalists  way  seem  exaggerated  nonsense,  will 
not  seem  even  to  them  one  whit  too  strong  in  the 
years  of  trouble  which  are  to  come.  Of  which 
coiifiduut  prediction  let  tlietn  take  due  note  1 

A   CONFESSION, 

The  memory  of  Cromwell  has  from  my  earliest 
boyhood  U-en  the  inspiration  of  my  life.  That 
was  not  surprising,  for  1  was  the  son  of  an  Inde- 
pendent minister,  and,  as  Southey  noted  with 
aniasiement  and  disgnst,  the  cult  of  the  lord  pro- 
tector has  always  Iwen  a  note  of  tjie  genuine 
Independent.  To  say  that  he  Tankcii  far  and 
away  before  all  tlie  saints  in  the  calendar  was  to 
say  nothing.  My  devotion  to  the  apostles  and 
the  evangehsts  •wast  but  tepid  compared  with  my 
veneration  and  affection  for  the  uncrowned  king 
of  English  luiritanisiu.  Nay,  I  can  to  this  day 
well  remember  the  serious  si-arciiiiigs  of  heart  I 
experienced  wJien  I  woke  up  to  a  consciousnesa 
of  tlie  fact  tliat  1  felt  a  far  keener  and  more 
passionate  jiersonal  love  for  Oliver  Ci-oinwell 
than  1  <lid  even  tor  the  divine  ligure  of  Jesua 
cif  Nazareth.  Cromwell  was  si}  near,  ao  human, 
and  so  real.     .And  above  all,   he  was  still  the 


I.    By  perTQltuInn  of  James  Dola.  Esq.) 

mark  for  hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse.  Yon 
never  really  love  any  one  to  the  uttermost  until 
you  feel  that  other  people  hate  him  and  misjudge 
liim  ;  and  the  conventional  reverence  with  which 
('liristendom  spoke  of  the  founder  of  Chriatiui- 
ity  concealed  from  the  lad  in  his  teens  the  per- 
sistence of  the  continuing  Passion  and  CruciGzioa 
of  our  Lord, 

TUB   STORM    OF   DROOHEDA, 

Hence  the  things  others  found  in  him  moat 
blamewortliy  came  to  me  by  the  natural  proceao- 
common  to  all  who  defend  with  a  whole  heart 
one  whom  tliey  love,  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
best  actions  of  his  foes.  The  execution  of  tbs 
Man  of  Hlood  made  January  30  a  red-letter  day 
in  my  calendar,  and  to  this  day  I  feel  « thrill  at 
gratitude  and  pride  whenever  1  pass  the  banquet* 
ing  house  at  Wliitehall.  j^s  for  the  much-de- 
nounced massacres  of  Tredagh  and  of  Wexford, 
which  so  mightily  offend  those  who  condone  and 
apologize  for  the  massacre  of  the  wounded  at 
Omdurman,  they  were  measures  of  severity  »b- 
Bohitely  justified  by  the  ethics  of  the  time  and 
by  the  practit'td  consideration  of  military  ezpedi- 
eiicy.  The  ijliiyiiig  of  a  garrison  that  has  refused 
to  siirn-nder  is  nut  according  to  our  ideas,  even 
in  the  days  of  Kitchener.  But  lookinpr  at  thff 
mattiT  from  the  standpoint  of  Cromwell's  con* 
tem|M)rari(!S.  accepting  as  he  did  with  the  ntmoM. 
sincerity  the  fact  that  the  men  whom  he  alew— 
for  the  most  part  Englishmen,  by  the  way,  let 
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our  Irish  friends  remember — had  joined  hands 
with  the  perpetrators  of  a  cold-blooded  massacre 
far  woi-se  than  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  is 
obvious  to  every  impartial  mind  that  his  action 
affords  no  justification  for  the  monstrous  outcry 
which  has  been  kept  up  for  two  centuries.  It 
will  die  away  in  due  time,  like  most  of  the 
ravings  of  the  vengeful  royalist,  who,  being 
unable  to  vanquish  him  when  alive,  calumniated 
him  when  dead. 

HIS    MESSAGE    FOR    OUR    TIMES. 

This  being  my  mood  from  boyhood  up,  it  is 
natural  with  what  exultation  I  iiailed  the  pro- 
posal to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  his 
birth  as  a  great  national  event.  I  attended  one 
of  the  ^reat  meetings  in  the  ('ity  Temple  and  I 
took  part  in  the  celebrations  at  Huntingdon.  I 
have  read  most  of  the  newly  published  Crom- 
wellian  literature  and  have  carefully  reperused 
Carlyle*s  collection  of  his  letters  and  speeches. 
And  the  net  result  of  it  all  is  that  certain  things 
seem  borne  in  upon  me  which  seem  to  be  some- 
what strangely  at  vaiiance,  both  with  the  con- 
ventional estimate  of  Cromwell  and  the  Crom- 
well ian  tradition  which  is  most  sedulously  fostered 
by  the  non- conformists  of  our  day.  But  without 
further  preamble  than  this,  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  reader  to  make  due  allowance  and 
subtraction  for  the  personal  equation  in  this  ar- 
ticle, I  will  proceed  to  say  what  seems  to  me  the 
message  of  Cromwell  to  this  our  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

I.— NON-CONFORMISTS  AND   THE   NA- 
TIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  tercentenary  celebration  last  month  was  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  free  churches. 
Cromwell  was  hailed  as  the  non-conformist  king, 
and  the  occasion  was  undoubtedly  turned  to 
account  as  a  demonstration  by  the  dissenters 
against  the  state  Church.  It  may  therefore  be 
surprising  to  some  people  when  I  say  that  I  took 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebration  at  Hunt- 
ingdon to  publicly  propound  the  view  that  the 
time  had  come  for  all  non -conformists  to  claim 
their  privileges  and  exercise  their  authority  as 
members  of  the  national  Church.  The  following 
is  a  report  of  my  observations  in  the  Wesleyan 
church,  Huntingdon,  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, April  27  : 

We  are  all,  I  suppose,  here  more  or  less  believers  in 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  although  we  all  believe  in  that,  I 
think  I  am  speaking  the  conviction  of  almost  every 
leading  non-conformist  who  has  taken  a  part  in  the 
struggle  for  the  liljeration  of  religion  from  state  patron- 
age and  control  when  1  say  that  we  do  not  seem  to  be 


getting  much  **  forarder."  .  .  .  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you,  as  it  occurred  to  Cromwell  in  his  time,  that  if  we 
cannot  get  our  ideals  realized  on  that  road  we  may  as 
well  try  another  road  ?  What  did  Cromwell  do  ?  He 
did  not  disestablish  the  Church.  He  was  opposed  to 
abolishing  tithes.  He  said  to  himself,  ^^The  main  thing 
is  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  national  institution,  and 
we  have  got  a  responsibility  as  the  governing  power  in 
the  nation  to  see  that  every  national  institution  makes 
for  righteousness."  .  .  .  Cromwell  approached  the  ques- 
tion of  the  state  Church  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
being  a  national  institution,  and  a  national  institution 
for  which  he,  as  ruler  of  the  nation,  was  responsible 
before  God  and  man.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  see  that 
it  worked  for  righteousness ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  concern,  he  said  :  "It 
is  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  to  weed  out  dissolute  min- 
isters and  the  more  or  less  disreputable  hirelings  who 
disgrace  the  ministr>',  and  to  replace  them  by  godly, 
upright  men  who  will  be  a  teaching  ministry  and  en- 
deavor to  lead  this  nation  in  the  paths  of  righteousness." 
I  should  like  you  to  consider  whether  w^e  had  not  better 
follow  his  example.  As  free  churchmen  and  as  non-con- 
formists we  no  doubt  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  if 
we  could  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  business.  We 
have  agitated,  we  have  demonstrated,  we  have  strained 
our  strength  for  thirty  years  and  more  to  try  to  wash 
our  hands  of  it.  But  we  have  failed.  We  have  at  this 
present  moment  a  national  Church  on  our  hands,  a 
national  Church  which  is  proud  beyond  anything  else  of 
being  national.  You  and  I  are  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
so  it  is  our  Church  as  much  as  it  is  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury's.  Therefore,  as  we  have  no  longer  the 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  look 
after  the  matter,  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  just 
as  well  if  we  who  claimed  to  have  inherited  some  of  his 
principles  and  a  little  of  his  pluck  should  say,  *'  Very 
well ;  we  are  now  going  to  take  this  business  in  hand 
ourselves.  We  are  going  to  take  as  much  part  in  the 
management  and  control  of  the  so-called  national 
Church  as  if  we  had  all  been  regenerated  in  baptism  by 
her  clergy  and  confirmed  by  her  bishops.  We  have  a 
right  to  do  it  as  citizens  ;  we  have  the  power  to  do  it  as 
electors  ;  and  if  we  have  the  right  and  if  we  have  the 
power  and  we  do  not  do  it,  the  sin  will  lie  at  our  doors'  ? 
"Well,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "but  what  would  you 
do  ?"  To  begin  with,  I  would  not  worry  my  head  about 
the  ritualists.  I  think  that  all  the  fuss  which  has  been 
made  about  the  ritualists  is  being  made  about  a  matter 
of  infinite  insignificance.  We  know  that  on  every  side 
one-half,  sometimes  nine-tenths,  of  the  people  whom  we 
meet  in  the  world  never  even  ask  themselves  for  one 
moment  whether  there  is  a  God  or  whether  there  is  a 
hereafter  for  their  souls.  Whole  classes  and  masses  of 
our  people  are  so  steeped  in  materialism  and  sensuality 
that  it  seems  to  me  positively  wicked  to  make  so  much 
fuss  about  all  this  symbolic  haberdashery  and  theatri- 
calities of  the  ritualists.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  all 
the  people  who  do  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  that 
there  is  a  hereafter  to  work  together  and  to  endeavor  to 
combat  the  materialism,  the  debauchery,  and  the  devilry 
which  abounds  on  every  side.  I  am  always  distressed 
when  I  hear  good  men  like  Mr.  Price  Hughes  and 
others  wasting  their  strength  (of  w^hich  they  have  not 
got  an  ounce  to  spare)  in  pommeling  the  Pope  or  in  de- 
nouncing the  ritualists  in  the  Church  of  England,  when 
all  the  time  the  field  is  white  unto  the  harvest  and  men 
are  dying  and  perishing  in  their  sins.    Therefore,  I  say, 
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it  is  not  to  attain  the  inflnitesimally  HmiiU  aim  of  turn- 
ing a  few  hundred  ritual i.sts  out  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
hmd  that  I  am  putting  forward  tliis  suggestion.  We 
ought  to  have  a  much  higher,  nol)ler  aim  before  us  than 
that.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  repeal  the  act  of 
uniformity,  to  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  in  the 
establishment  which  would  prevent  any  go<Kl  earnest 
man  IxMng  calle<l  to  the  ministry  in  that  establishment. 
The  institution,  l)eing  a  national  Institution,  should  be 
w()rke<l  ui)on  national  lines,  and  not  upon  those  of  a 
sect.  I-*et  us  henceforth  exert  ourselves  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  we  are  compelled — and,  mark  you,  it  is  against 
our  principles  and  against  our  will — but  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  a  state  Church,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  part  of  that  Church.  Then  let  us  see  to  it  that 
that  Church  is  no  longer  cabined,  criblKMl,  and  confined 
by  tests  and  acts  of  uniformity  or  anything  that  del)ars 
an  honest,  g(KHl  man  from  serving  his  fellow-men  in  the 
Church  to  which  as  a  citizen  he  must  of  necessity  be- 
long. If  we  act  on  that  principle,  we  shall  at  least  be 
acting  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  lines. 

Tlie  Kev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  president  of 
tlie  Wesleyan  Conference,  who  spoke  immediately 
after  I  liad  sat  down,  expressed  in  tlie  most  clear 
and  explicit  terms  his  entire  con(!urrence  with 
this  suggcjsted  change  of  front  on  the  j)art  of  the 
free  churchincm  of  England.  Mr.  l*rice  Hughes 
demurred  to  the  exceciding  breadth  of  my  concep- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  the  Church — for  1 
cannot  conceive  him  assenting. under  any  circum- 
stances to  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Unitarian,  or  a  Jew  to  the  moral,  religious,  and 
social  oversight  of  a  parisli — but  that  is  a  matter 
of  detail.  Of  course,  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
seventeenth  century  would  have  shrunk  from  that 
entire  repeal  of  tests  which  alone  can  make  the 
esta})lishment  a  national  as  opposed  to  a  sectarian 
institution,  but  we  have  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions according  to  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
letter.  His  boldly  avowed  determination  to  pro- 
tect liberty  of  conscience,  to  tolerate  even  Ana- 
baptists and  Quakers,  w^as  far  more  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  mood  of  the  majority  in  his  day  than 
the  proposal  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation, }jy  removing  those  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical tests  which  the  nation  has  outgrown,  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  times. 


ir._HOW  CROMWELL  DEALT  WITH 

THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  worth  while,  considering  the  momentous 
nature  of  the  change  of  front  Ikm-o  suggested,  to 
recall  what  Cromwell  did  and  what  Cromwell  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  n^lation  of  church  and  state. 

First,  tlien,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Carlyle's  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Cromwell  tried  to  give  effect 
to  his  conception  of  the  kind  of  church  England 
needed  in  his  day  : 

March  20,  1653-54.— By  the  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment, the  lord  protector  with  his  council,  till  once  the 


first  Parliament  were  got  together,  was  empowered  not 
only  to  raise  moneys  for  the  needful  supplies,  but  also 
*■'•  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  these  nations ;  *'  which  latter  faculty  he  is  by  no  means 
slack  to  exercise.  Of  his  *'  sixty  ordinances"  x^B'Bsed  In 
this  manner  l)efore  the  Parliament  met,  which  are  well 
approved  of  by  good  judges,  we  cannot  here  afford  to 
say  much ;  but  there  is  one  bearing  date  as  above  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  First  ordinance  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  a  gosi>el  ministry  in  this  nation ;  ordi- 
nance of  immense  interest  to  Paritan  England  at  that 
time.  An  object  which  has  long  been  on  the  anvlly  this 
same  ** settlement;"  much  labored  at  and  striven  te 
ever  since  the  Ix)ng  Parliament  began ;  and  stUlf  •■  all 
confess,  no  tolerable  result  has  been  attained.  Yet  la  tt 
not  the  greatest  object— properly  the  soul  of  all 
struggles  and  confused  wrestlings  and  battlingi 
we  first  met  here  ?  For  the  thing  men  are  taught  dg^ft 
to  believe,  that  is  the  thing  they  will  infklliblj  do  ;flw 
kind  of  gospel "  you  settle,  kind  of  ''  ministry  **  joa  n^ 
tie,  or  do  not  settle,  the  root  of  all  is  there  I  Let  1M  Ma 
what  the  lord  protector  can  accomplish  in  thlBhuflliiaHk 

EpiKcoi)acy  being  put  down  and  Presbytery  hoCl  iii 
up  and  church  government  for  years  past  betng  all  i^ 
church  anarchy,  the  business  is  somewhat  difflonlt  tf 
deal  with.  The  lord  protector,  as  we  find,  takes  Ifcl^p 
in  simplicity  and  integrity,  intent  upon  the  real  iMHft 
or  pnicticul  outcome  of  it,  and  makes  a  rather  latli^lpMr 
tory  arrangement.  Thirty-eight  chosen  men^  the.  M^ 
knowiedgecl  flower  of  English  puritanism,  are  nflinl^ 
nated  l)y  this  ordinance  of  March  20,  nominated  A 
supreme  commission  for  the  trial  of  public  |ireefli|H& 
Any  person  pretending  to  hold  a  church  liying  Oir  IM^ 
tithes  or  clergy  dues  in  England  has  first  to 
approved  by  these  men.  Thirty-eight,  as  Scobell 
us :  nine  are  laymen,  our  friend  old  Franda 
the  head  of  them ;  twenty-nine  are  clergy.  Hla 
iiess,  we  And,  has  not  much  inquired  of  what 
are ;  has  known  them  to  be  Independents,  to  be 
terians,  one  or  two  of  them  to  be  even  Anabaptlate;  Ui 
been  careful  only  of  one  characteristic,  that  th^y 
men  of  wisdom  and  had  the  root  of  the  matter  In 
Owen,  Goodwin,  Sterry,  Marshall,  Manton,  and 
not  yet  quite  unknown  to  men  were  among  thoeo 
ical  triers :  the  acknowledged  flower  of  spiritual 
land  at  that  time  ;  and  intent,  as  Oliver  himself 
with  an  awful  earnestness,  on  actually  having  the 
I>el  taught  to  England. 

This  is  the  flrst  branch  or  limb  of  Olivet's 
for  church  government,  this  ordinance  of  l^f^rph  90^ 
165S-54.  A  second,  which  completes  what  little  he  oonld 
do  in  the  matter  at  present,  developed  itself  In  Angnst 
following.  By  this  August  ordinance  a  ^:ody  of  com- 
missioners, distinguished  Puritan  gentry,  distingalalied 
Puritan  clergy,  are  nominated  in  all  countieB  of  Eng' 
land,  from  flfteen  to  thirty  in  each  county,  who  are  to 
inquire  into  '*•  scandalous,  ignorant,  insufflcientt"  and 
otherwise  deleterious  alarming  ministers  of  the  Goepel ; 
to  l)e  a  tribunal  for  judging,  for  detecting,  ejecting  them 
(only  in  case  of  ejection,  if  they  have  wives,  let  some 
small  modicum  of  living  be  allowed  them):  and  to  sit 
there,  judging  and  sifting,  till  gradually  all  Is  sifted 
clean  and  can  l>e  kept  clean.  This  is  the  second  brandi 
of  Oliver's  form  of  church  government— this,  with  the 
other  ordinance,  makes  at  last  a  kind  of  practioal  eode- 
siastical  arrangement  for  England. 

A  very  republican  arrangement,  such  as  conld  be 
made  on  the  sudden  ;  contains  in  it,  however,  the 
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or  essence  of  all  oonceivable  UTaiigGm«ntB,  that  ol 
worthy  men  to  Judge  of  the  worth  of  men ;  and  was 
found  in  practice  to  work  well.  As,  indeed,  any  ar- 
rangement will  work  well  when  the  men  In  it  have  the 
n>ot  of  the  matter  at  heart ;  and,  alas  I  all  arrange- 
ments, when  the  men  In  them  have  not,  work  ill  and 
not  well.  Of  the  lay  commissioners,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  in  each  county,  It  Is  remarked  that  not  a  few  are 
political  enemiea  of  Oliver's  :  friends  or  enemies  of  his, 


they  were ; "  so  that  "  many  thousands  of  souls  blessed 
Ood"  for  what  they  had  done  ;  and  grieved  sore  when, 
with  the  return  of  the  Nell  Gwynn  defender  and  hia 
four  surplices  or  what  remained  of  them,  it  was  undone 
again.  And  so  with  these  triers  and  these  expurgators 
both  busy  and  a  faithful  eye  to  watch  their  procedure, 
we  will  hope  the  spiritual  teaching  apparatus  of  Eng- 
land stood  now  on  a  better  footing  than  usual  and 
actaally  sncceeded  in  teaching  somewhat. 


(From  the  picture  br  Paul  Delaroche  In  the  Hosenm  at  Nlsmes.) 


Oliver  hopes  they  are  men  of  pious  probity  and  friends 
to  the  Giospel  in  England.  My  lord  General  Fairfax, 
the  Presbyterian  ;  Thomns  Scot,  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  fanatical  republican  ;  Lords  Wharton,  Say, 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Colonel  Robert  Blake,  mayor  of 
Hursley,  Dunch  of  Pusey,  Montague  of  Hincblnbrook, 
and  other  persons  known  to  us,  are  of  these  commis- 
sioners. Richard  Baxter,  who  seldom  sat,  is  one  of  the 
clergy  for  his  county  :  he  tentiBes,  not  in  the  willingest 
manner,  being  no  friend  to  Oliver,  that  these  commis- 
sioners, of  one  sort  and  the  other,  with  many  faults, 
did  sift  out  the  deleterious  alarming  minlstATBof  ths 
Goepel,  and  put  In  the  salutary  in  their  stead,  with  very 
considerable  success— giving  us  "  able,  serious  pieacheia 
who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable  opinion  soever 


III.— HOW  CROMWELL'S  PLAN 
WORKED. 

So  much  for  Carlyle's  description  of  what 
Cromwell  tried  to  do.  Now  let  us  see  Croni- 
well's  own  description  of  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  labors.  Of  his  right  and  duty  to  do 
it  he  entertaiaed  not  the  slightest  doubt.  He 
always  put  religion  first.  As  he  told  his  Parlia- 
ment on  one  occasion  : 

Of  the  two  greatest  concernments  that  God  hath  In 
the  world,  the  one  is  that  of  religion  nnd  of  the  Jnst 
of  the  professors  of  It ;  to  give  them  alt 
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due  and  just  lil>erty  ;  and  to  assert  the  truth  of  God  : 
the  other  thing  cared  for  is  tht*  civil  liberty  and  interest 
of  the  nation.  Which,  though  it  is,  and  indeed  I  think 
ought  U)  Ix*,  subordinate?  to  the  more  peculiar  interest 
of  (i<m1— yet  it  is  the  next  l)est  (iod  hath  given  men  in 
this  world  ;  and  if  well  cared  for,  it  is  }x*tter  than  any 
rock  t(»  fence  men  in  their  other  interests.  Hesides  if 
anv  whosoever  think  the  interest  of  Christians  and  the 
interest  of  the  nation  iiujonsistent.  "or  two  different 
tiiirigs,"  I  wish  my  soul  may  never  ent^T  into  their 
secrets  I 

Wlion  li(?  mot  Ills  Parliainent  in  10r>0  Cromwell 
thus  oxpoundecl  his  p(>li(ry  in  relation  to  religion  : 

I  will  tell  you  the  truth  :  our  practice  since  the  last 
Parliament  hath  lH*en  to  let  all  this  nation  see  that 
whatever  pretensions  to  religion  would  continue  quiet, 
peaceable,  they  should  enjoy  conscience  and  liberty  to 
themselves,  and  not  to  make  religion  a  pretense  for 
arms  and  blood.  Truly  we  have  suffere<l  them,  and 
that  cheerfully,  so  to  enjoy  their  own  liberties.  AVhat- 
s(H*ver  is  contrary  *'and  not  peaceable,"  let  the  pretense 
Ik»  never  so  specious,  if  it  tend  U)  combination,  to  inter- 
ests and  factions,  we  shall  not  care,  by  the  grace  of 
(iod,  whom  we  meet  withal,  tiiough  never  so  si)ecious, 
'*  if  they  be  not  (luiet  1"  And  truly  I  am  against  all 
"  liberty  of  c<inscience  "  repugnant  to  this.  If  men  will 
profess— be  they  those  under  bai)tism,  be  they  tho.se  of 
the  Independent  ju<lgment  simply,  or  of  the  Presby- 
terian judgment — in  the  name  of  G(h1  encourage  them, 
countenance  them  ;  so  long  as  they  do  plainly  continue 
to  l)e  thankful  to  (iod  and  to  make  use  of  the  liberty 
given  them  to  enjoy  their  own  consciences  I  For,  as  it 
was  said  to-day,  undoubtedly  "  this  is  the  peculiar  in- 
terest all  this  while  contended  for." 

Men  who  Indieve  in  Jesus  Christ — that  is,  the  form 
that  gives  l)eing  to  true  religion,  "namely,"  to  faith  in 
Christ  and  walking  in  a  piofession  answeralde  to  that 
faith— men  who  l)elieve  the  remission  of  sins  through 
the  blcMxl  of  Christ  and  free  justiftcation  by  the  })l(K)d  of 
Christ,  wlio  live  upon  the  grace  of  God,  those  nu*n  who 
are  certain  they  are  so  [faith  of  a.ssurance] — **  they  "  are 
members  of  Jesus  Christ  and  are  to  him  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  Whoever  hath  this  faitli,  let  his  form  Ije  what  it 
will ;  he  walking  iieaceably,  without  prejudice  toothers 
under  other  forms,  it  is  a  debt  due  to  God  and  Christ  ; 
ami  he  will  rt^iuire  it  if  that  Christian  may  not  enjoy 
his  liberty. 

This,  therefore,  I  think  verily,  if  it  may  lye  under 
consideration  for  reformation — 1  .say,  if  it  please  CJod  to 
give  you  and  me  hearts  to  keep  this  .straight,  **  it  may 
be  a  great  means  "  in  giving  countenance  to  just  minis- 
ters [in  such  semi-articulate  uneasy  way  does  his  high- 
ness hustle  himself  over  into  the  discussion  of  a  new 
topic],  in  countenancing  a  just  maintenance  to  them, 
by  tithes  or  otherwise.  For  my  part  I  .should  think  I 
were  very  treacherous  if  I  took  away  tithes  till  1  see 
the  legislative  i>ower  settle  maintenance  to  ministers 
another  way.  Hut  whoever  they  be  that  shall  contend 
to  de.stroy  tithes,  it  doth  as  surely  cut  their  "  the  min- 
isters'"  throat.s  as  it  is  a  drift  to  take  tithes  away 
l>efore  another  UKwle  of  maintenance,  or  way  of  prep- 
aration toward  such,  be  had.  Truly  1  think  all  su<rh 
practices  and  proceedings  should  be  di.«countenanced. 
I  have  heard  it  from  as  gracious  a  minister  as  any  is  in 
P^ngland  ;  I  liave  had  it  profes.sed,  that  it  would  )>e  a 
far  greater  .satisfaction  to  them  to  have  maintenance 
another  way— if  the  .st^ite  will  provide  it.    Therefore  I 


think  for  the  keeping  of  the  Church  and  people  of  God 
and  professors  in  their  several  forms  of  this  liberty — I 
think  as  it  "  that  of  tithes  or  some  other  inaintenanoe" 
hath  lM*en  a  thing  that  is  the  root  of  visible  profession, 
the  upholding  of  this  I  think  you  will  find  a  blessiDg 
such— if  (lod  keep  your  hearts  to  keep  things  in  this 
posture  and  l)alance  which  is  s<j  honest  and  so  necessary. 

Truly  there  might  l)e  .s<mie  other  things  offered  to 
you  in  i)ointof  reformati(m  :  a  reformation  of  mannens 
to  wit— but  I  had  forgot  one  thing  which  I  must  re- 
meml)er  !  It  is  the  Church's  work,  you  know,  in  some 
measure  ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  ask,  and  I  appeal  unto 
your  conscience.s,  whether  there  hath  not  been  an  hon- 
est (;are  taken  for  the  ejecting  of  scandalous  niinlstm 
and  for  the  bringing  in  of  them  tliat  have  passed  an 
approbation.  1  dare  say  such  an  approlmtion  as  ne?er 
passed  in  Kngland  1>efore  !  And  give  me  leave  to  saj, 
it  hath  l>een  with  this  difference  from  the  old  practice 
that  neither  the  luirson  nor  doctor  in  the  university 
hath  been  reckoned  scamp  enough  by  those  that  made 
the.se  approbations,  though  I  can  say,  too,  that  they 
have  great  esteem  for  learning. 

I  think  there  hath  l)een  a  conscience  exercised,  both 
by  myself  and  the  ministers,  toward  them  that  have 
iK^en  apx) roved.  I  may  say  such  an  one  as  I  truly  be- 
lieve was  never  known  in  England  **in  regard  to  this 
matter."  And  I  do  verily  believe  that  God  hath,  for 
the  ministry,  a  very  great  seed  in  the  youth  "now"  in 
the  universitie.s  who  instead  of  studj'iDg  books  stndy 
their  own  hearts.  I  do  l)elieve,  as  God  hath  made  a 
very  great  and  flourishing  seed  to  that  purpose,  ao  this 
ministry  of  Kngland— I  think  in  my  very  conaelMiee 
that  God  will  bless  and  favor  it,  and  hath  blcsaod  it  to 
the  gaining  of  very  many  souls. 

Tt  is  evidont,  furtlier,  that  whatever  opinions 
might  prevail  elsewhere,  the  lord  protector  wis 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  his 
liaiids. 

Green,  in  his  <<  History  of  the  English  People,'* 
expresses  his  concurrence  with  Cromwell.  He 
says  : 

Even  by  the  confession  of  Cromweirs  opponents  tlM 
plan  worked  well.  It  furnisheil  the  country  with  "eUob 
serious  preacher.H,"  Baxter  tells  us,  **  who  lived  e  ffodly 
life  of  what  tolerable  opinion  so  ever  they  were^^aod  SS 
both  Presbyterian  and  Indei)endent  ministers  weie  |N!^ 
sented  to  livings  at  the  will  of  their  patrons,  It  solTsd, 
so  far  as  practical  world ng  was  concerned,  the  pfoUem 
of  a  religious  union  among  the  Puritans  on  the  base  of 
a  wide  variety  of  Christian  opinion.  From  the  Chnieh 
which  was  thus  reorganized  all  power  of  interferenoe 
whli  faiths  differing  from  its  own  was  resolutely  wltl^ 
held.  Save  in  hisdealings  with  the  EpiscopallanSi  whom 
he  looked  on  as  a  i>olitical  danger,  Cromwell  rematawd 
true  throughout  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  FrtMloric  Harrison  mentions  it  among 
otlicr  ordinanoos  which  were  *'areal,  wise,  end 
nKxh'ratr  s<*t  of  reforms." 

Mr.  (rardin(M*  maintains  that  the  scheme,  sl- 
thougli  put  in  force  by  (/romwell,  was  in  reality 
1.)asc(l  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 
but  boyond  saying  that  it  *<  constituted  the  estab- 
lisiK.Ml  rhurch  in  an  unprecedented  way,"  he 
makes  no  comment  on  its  working. 
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IV.— THE  CROMWELLIAN. 

Cromwell  seems  to  have  had  more  complacency 
in  his  church  reform  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Wlien  he  addressed  the  sec- 
ond Protectorate  Parliament,  he  dwelt  fondly 
upon  the  success  of  his  great  church  ordinance. 
He  sai<l  : 

Truly  we  have  settled  very  much  of  the  business  of 
the  ministry,  and  I  wish  that  l>e  not  an  agKnivatiou  of 
our  fault ;  1  wish  it  U'  not  !  Hut  I  must  needs  say,  if  I 
have  anything  to  rejoice  in  )>efore  the  I^>rd  in  this 
world  as  having  done  any  ^iy.yi\  or  service,  "  it  is  this."  I 
can  wiy  it  from  my  heart ;  and  I  know  I  say  the  truth, 
let  any  num  siiy  what  he  will  to  the  contrary — he  will 
give  me  leave  to  enjoy  my  own  opinion  on  it  and  my 
own  conscrience  an<l  heart ;  and  '*to"  dare  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  it,  there  hath  not  l)een  such  a  service  to  Kng- 
land  since  the  (.'hristian  reliKiou  was  iMirfect  in  Eng- 
land I  I  dare  \w  Ijold  to  say  it ;  however  there  may 
have,  here  and  there,  Ix^en  i)assi(m  and  mistakes.  And 
the  ministers  themselves,  take  the  generality  of  them — 
they  will  tell  "you"  it  is  Upside  their  instructions  "if 
they  have  fallen  into  passions  and  mistakes,"  if  they 
have  nieddie<l  with  civil  matters  in  their  oik*  rat  ions  as 
triers  !  And  we  did  a<Iopt  the  thing  uinm  thatjiccount ; 
we  did  not  trust  upon  doing  what  we  did  vlrtnU:  liiHtl- 
tnti,  as  if  "these  triers  were"  jure  <llrhio,  but  as  a  civil 
go(Hl.  Hut  so  we  end  in  this:  we  "knew  not  and" 
know  not  better  how  to  keep  the  ministry  good  and  to 
augment  it  in  goodness  than  l)y  putting  such  men  to  Ixi 
triers.  ^len  of  known  integrity  and  piety  ;  orthcxlox 
men  and  faithful.  We  knew  not  how  letter  to  answer 
our  duty  to  Ct<kI  and  the  nation  and  the  i)eople  of  God, 
in  that  respect-,  than  by  <loing  what  we  did. 

And,  I  dare  say,  if  the  grounds  u|K)n  which  we  went 
will  not  justify  us,  the  issue  and  event  of  it  doth  abun- 
dantly justify  us;  G(k1  having  had  exceeding  glory  by  it 
—in  the  generality,  I  am  contident,  forty-fold  !  For  as 
heretofore  the  men  who  were  a<lmitt/ed  into  the  ministry 
In  times  of  Episcopacy— alas,  what  pitiful  certificates 
served  to  make  a  man  a  minister  I  If  any  man  could 
understand  Ijatin  and  (ireek  he  was  sure  t.o  be  admitted 
— &s  if  he  spake  Welsh  ;  which  in  those  days  went  for 
Hebrew  with  a  good  many  !  Certainly  the  poorest 
thing  in  the  world  would  serve  a  turn,  and  a  man  was 
admitted  u^xm  such  an  account ;  aye,  and  uix)n  a  less. 
I  am  sure  the  admission  granted  to  such  places  since 
has  l)een  under  this  character  as  the  rule  :  that  they 
must  not  admit  a  man  unless  they  were  able  to  discern 
something  of  the  grace  of  God  in  him.  "  Grace  of  Go<l," 
which  was  to  be  inquired  for  as  not  foolishly  nor  sense- 
lessly, but  so  far  as  men  could  judge  ticcording  to  the 
rules  of  charity.  Such  and  such  a  man,  of  wliose 
good  life  and  converwition  tliey  could  have  a  very  good 
testimony  from  four  or  Ave  of  the  neighlwring  ministers 
who  knew  him — he  could  not  yet  l^e  admitted  unless  he 
could  give  a  very  good  testimony  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
him.  And  to  this  1  say  I  nmst  speak  my  conscience  in 
it— though  a  great  many  are  angry  at  it— nay,  if  all  are 
angry  at  it— for  how  sliall  you  please  everj-lxxly  * 

When  the  Parliament  n^assembled  for  its  sec- 
ond session  in  1658,  he  once  more  indulged  in 
eulogistic  references  to  th(i  good  work  done  by 
the  triers  : 


We  are  not  without  the  murmurings  of  many  people 
who  turn  all  this  grace  and  goodness  into  wormwood — 
who  indeed  are  disappointed  by  the  works  of  God.  And 
those  men  are  of  several  ranks  and  conditions ;  great 
ones,  lesser  ones — of  all  sorts.  Men  that  are  of  the 
episcopal  spirit,  with  all  the  branches,  the  root  and  the 
branches  ;  who  gave  themselves  a  fatal  blow  in  thia 
place  when  they  would  needs  make  a  **  protestation 
that  no  laws  were  good  which  were  made  by  this  house 
and  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  absence  ;**  and  so 
without  injury  to  others  cut  themselves  off  I  "Men  of 
an  episcopal  spirit : "  indeed,  men  that  know  not  Grod ; 
that  know  not  how  to  account  upon  the  works  of  Grod, 
how  U)  measure  them  out;  but  will  trouble  nations  for 
an  interest  which  is  but  mixed,  at  the  Ijest — made  np  of 
^  iron  and  clay,  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  image: 
whether  they  were  more  civil  or  spiritual  was  hard  to 
say.  Hut  their  C(mti nuance  was  like  to  be  known  be- 
forehand :  iron  and  clay  make  no  good  mixtures — they 
are  not  durable  at  all ! 

You  have  now  a  godly  ministry  ;  you  have  a  know- 
ing ministry  ;  such  a  one  as,  without  vanity  be  it 
spoken,  the  world  has  not.  Men  knowing  the  things  of 
G(mI  and  able  to  search  into  the  things  of  God — by  that 
only  which  can  fathom  those  things  in  some  measure. 
The  spirit  of  a  Ix^ast  knows  not  the  things  of  a  man, 
nor  doth  the  spirit  of  man  know  the  things  of  Grod  t 
"The  things  of  God  are  known  by  the  Spirit."  Truly  I 
will  renu'mlK*r  but  one  thing  of  those,  "the  misguided 
IM>rsrjns  now  cast  out  from  us."  The  greatest  pers^ 
cut  ion  hath  lK*eu  of  the  i)eople  of  God — men  really  of 
the  spirit  of  Cro<l,  as  I  think  very  experience  hath  now 
sufliciently  demonstrate<l  I 

We  have  luiro  clearly  enough  presented  to  us 
the  way  in  which  Oomwell  reformed  the  Church 
in  his  day.  He  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
in  his  capacity  as  civil  ruler,  to  settle  what  form 
of  ch until  government  should  be  set  up. 

Addressing  his  iirst  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
Cromwell  declared  his  mind  with  bis  usual  un- 
compromising emphasis.     He  said  : 

So  long  as  there  is  lil)erty  of  conscience  for  the  su- 
preme magistrate  to  exercise  his  conscience  in  erecting' 
what  form  of  church  government  he  is  satisfied  h» 
should  set  up,  why  should  he  not  give  the  like  liberty 
toothers?  Ijil)erty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right; 
and  he  that  would  have  it  ought  to  give  It,  haTing* 
"himself  liberty  to  settle  what  he  likes  for  the  publle. 
Indeed,  that  hath  l)een  one  of  the  vanities  of  our  ccmk 
test.  P^very  sect  saith  :  "Oh,  give  me  liberty  J*  Bat 
give  it  hiTu,  and  to  his  i>ower  he  will  not  yield  it  to 
anybody  else.  Where  is  our  ingenuousness  f  "Ijib> 
erty  of  conscience"— truly  that  is  a  thing  ought  to  bfr 
very  reciprocal  I  The  magistrate  hath  his  supremacy; 
he  may  settle  religion— "that  is,  church  government** 
— acording  to  his  conscience. 

V^—WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  TO-DAT. 

So  far  Cromwoll.  Xow  for  the  bearing  of  ftll 
this  upon  our  problems.  The  power  of  the 
supremo  magistrate  is  now  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  electorate.  We  of  the  free  churcheB  who 
object  to  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  Eng- 
land are  unable  either  to  sever  that  union  or  to 
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rid  ourselves  of  the  responsibility  which  the  pos- 
session of  authority  entails  upon  us.  We  are 
responsible  for  making  the  best  of  the  establish- 
ment. Nor  can  we  shake  off  that  responsibility. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  fairly  raised,  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  that  is  suggested 
by  Cromweirs  precedent  is  to  leave  the  whole  es- 
tablishment untouched,  tithes  and  all,  but  to 
widen,  to  broaden,  and  to  render  more  eflBcient 
and  national  the  ministry  of  its  clergy.  As 
Cromwell  broadened  the  Church  so  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  any  good  and  serious  preacher  not 
actively  in  opposition  to  the  commonwealth  to 
hold  a  living  to  which  he  might  be  presented,  so 
we,  inheritors  of  the  Cromwellian  tradition,  might 
carry  his  principle  to  its  legitimate  development 
and  open  the  ministry  of  the  establishment  to  all 
good  men  without  narrowing  the  portal  of  the 
Church  by  exacting  any  theological  or  ecclesias- 
tical tests  whatever.  We  could  again  constitute 
a  commission  of  triers,  in  which,  if  the  Church 
is  liberally  nationalized,  we  should  place  the  offi- 
cial chiefs  of  all  the  religious  denominations  in 
England,  including  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  and  Rabbi  Adler,  together  with  laymen 
like  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

The  new  clergy  would  have  to  be  men  of  good 
morals,  and  they  would  have  to  give  such  testi- 
mony of  the  grace  of  God  as  to  satisfy  their  ex- 
aminers that  they  would  not  abuse  their  position 
in  the  interest  of  any  sect ;  that  they  would  hon- 
estly promote  religious  liberty  and  oppose  with 
unwearying  zeal  the  social  inequalities  and  in- 
human conditions  of  life  which  disfigure  the 
England  of  to-day.  A  commission  of  expurga- 
tors  would  be  a  useful  complement  to  the  board 
of  triers.  They  could  be  armed  with  absolute 
authority  to  eject  any  minister  who  after  his  .^ap- 
pointment proved  himself  to  be  unfit  for  his  p>QJt, 
either  by  gross,  evil  living,  persistent  indolefiQ^, 
indifference  to  the  social  welfare  of  his  parish-  * 
ioners,  or  by  failing  to  hold  the  balance  fairly^, 
between  all  religious  bodies  in  his  parish.  A 
single  act  of  Parliament  would  be  sufficient  at 
'  once  to  repeal  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  vest  the 
control  of  the  clergy  in  a  couple  of  commissions 
similar  to  those  of  Oliver's  time.  The  new  clergy 
could  preach  what  they  pleased  and  dress  as  they 
liked,  so  long  as  they  did  not  transgress  the  fun- 
damental articles  and  refuse  to  be  common  serv- 
ants of  the  whole  of  the  people  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  party.  The  Church  thus 
nationalized  would  become  more  and  more  a 
great  co6perative  society  for  doing  good,  an 
agency  for  promoting  mercy,  justice,  righteous- 
ness, and  humanity  among  the  people.     Its  min 


isters  would  constantly  labor  to  unite  all  who 
love  in  the  service  of  all  who  suffer,  and  there 
would  be  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  the  edifices 
and  endowments  of  the  national  Church  by  a 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  sect. 

In  carrying  out  the  new  reformation  non -con- 
formists would  do  no  violence  to  their  convic- 
tions. They  would  maintain  their  spiritual  or- 
ganizations, and  so  would  the  really  spiritually 
minded  members  of  the  present  establishment. 
Of  course  no  high  churchman  would  consent  to 
regard  such  a  nationalized  establishment  without 
doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions  as  the  spir- 
itual Church.  They  would  naturally  found  their 
own  Anglican  sect  and  run  it  at  their  own 
charges.  The  bulk  of  English  churchmen  would 
remain  where  they  are,  nor  would  they  see  much 
difference  in  the  establishment  after  it  had  been 
transformed  into  a  national  society  for  doing  good, 
excepting  that  they  would  find  the  new  parson 
constantly  trying  to  break  down  barriers  of  sec- 
tarian pride  and  exclusiveness  which  the  old  par- 
son was  busy  building  up.  Life  in  England 
would  certainly  be  sweeter  and  happier  if  such  a 
change  could  be  brought  about. 

In  view  of  the  chaotic  and  anarchical  state  of 
things  now  prevailing  in  the  establishment,  who 
knows  but  Oliver  Cromwell's  plan,  modified  to 
suit  the  nineteenth  century,  may  not  commend 
itself  to  the  common  sense  of  his  countrymen  ? 


VL— PRECEDENCE  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

Startling  as  this  proposition  may  appear  to 
those  who  have  lost  even  the  very  conception  of 
the  national  character  of  the  Church,  it  will  pre- 
sent no  inherent  difficulties  to  the  comprehension 
of  any  one  who  has  followed  the  historical  evolu- 

"^Jion  of  religious  equality. 

^'  At  first j  the  idea  of  the  nationalizing  of  the 
Church  was  sought  by  compelling  all  citizens  to 
profess  belief  and  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Anglican  establishment.  That  was  no  doubt 
logical,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  When  that  principle  asserted  it- 
self, the  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  original 
conception  of  the  national  Cliurch  was  made  by 
the  rigorous  imposition  of  tests  upon  all  those 
who  served  the  state  in  any  position  of  authority 
or  received  from  the  state  any  endowment  or 
emolument.  Non- conformists  were  only  tolerated 
as  aliens  in  the  commonwealth  of  our  English 
Israel.  Tlie  system  of  univereal  tests  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  reminded  them  at  every  turn 
that  their  position  was  one  of  tolerance,  not  of 
right.  They  were  the  Uitlanders  of  Britain.  But 
by  degrees  the  compromise  by  which  the  advo- 
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the  principle  of  the  civic  Church  accepted  in  its 
entirety,  and  no  good  and  capable  person  would 
be  disqualified  for  service  in  the  state  church  be- 
cause of  his  theological  opinions.  But  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  we  have 
placed  the  national  character  of  the  church  on 
as  broad  a  foundation  as  it  rested  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Of  course  there  will  be  great  outcry  against 
this  profanation  of  the  idea  of  a  church.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  in  the  real  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  Church  the  proposed  creed  less 
society  for  doing  good  would  not  be  a  church. 
A  church  in  Cromwell's  sense  was  a  community 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  each  individually 
converted  to  God,  and  joined  together  in  a 
holy  fellowship  for  the  purpose  oi  getting  the 
will  of  God  done  in  the  world.  Such  a  church 
can  never  be  national  until  all  the  members  of 
the  nation  are  individually  converted  to  God. 
The  present  Anglican  body  is  so  far  from  real- 
izing that  ideal  that  the  very  conception  of  a 
church  as  consisting  in  a  company  of  saved  per- 
sons each  of  whom  has  experienced  a  personal 
change  of  heart,  and  is  publicly  pledged  to 
united  service  to  save  the  world,  would  probably 
be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  its  clergy.  There- 
fore while  I  should  shrink  from  any  proposal  to 
found  a  national  church  as  blasphemous  and 
Erastian,  I  see  no  objection  in  transforming  an 
Episcopalian  sect  which  calls  itself  a  national 
church  into  something  that  would  be  at  least 
national  and  not  sectarian. 

The  real  Church  of  God  in  the  Christian  sense 
would  be  then,  as  now,  a  thing  apart  from  the 
national  establishment.  Its  members,  &)nform- 
ing  or  non-conforming,  would  maintain  their  own^ 
organizations.  Cromwell  was  most  particular  to 
distinguish  between  God*s  peculiar  interest  and 
his  general  interest.  <<Hi8  peculiar,  his  most 
peculiar,  interest  was  his  church,  the  communion 
of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ.*'  **  His  gen- 
eral interest  was  the  concernment  of  the  loving 
people,  not  as  Christians,  but  as  human  creatures 
between  these  three  nations  and  the  dependencies 
thereof."  **  The  communion  of  faithful  follow- 
ers of  Christ "  can  never  be  confounded  with  a 
national  establishment.  The  latter  must  comprise 
all  living  creatures,  saved  or  unsaved,  in  the 
three  kingdoms  and  the  dependencies  thereof. 
The  peculiar  interest  would  be  in  less  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  the  general  interest  under 
the  new  regime  than  it  is  at  present. 


Cromwell,  it  will  be  objected,  excluded  Epis- 
copalians from  the  establishment.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  not 
strictly  true,  and  in  the  second  place  that  what- 
ever exclusion  was  insisted  upon  was  not  because 
of  their  faith  in  Episcopacy  as  their  disloyalty  to 
the  commonwealth.  In  like  manner,  the  only 
people  who  would  be  disqtialified  for  accepting 
tlie  oflBce  of  a  minister  in  the  re  reformed  Church 
of  England — excepting,  of  course,  men  incom- 
petent or  immoral — would  be  those  who  refused 
to  treat  all  religious  denominations  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality.  For  such  a  man  who  re- 
jected the  fundamental  principle  of  a  national 
establishment  in  an  era  of  religious  equality 
there  could  necessarily  be  no  place  in  the  national 
pulpit.  For  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
and  the  absolute  right  of  the  citizen  to  religious 
liberty  would  be  the  corner-stones  of  the  new 
Church  of  England,  and  those  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  equal  brotherhood  of  all  believers 
could  not  accept  oflBce  under  the  new  regime. 

If  the  proposed  change  is  justified  by  reference 
to  the  precedents  of  our  history,  it  is  not  less  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  practical  age. 
When  a  number  of  small  competing  concerns 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  attempt 
to  develop  some  great  tract  of  territory,  the  in- 
variable course  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  great 
syndicate  is  formed.  All  the  conflicting  interests 
are  harmonized  by  an  act  of  amalgamation,  and 
one  gigantic  concern,  with  consolidated  capital 
and  united  effort,  sets  itself  to  accomplish  the 
task  which  had  overstrained  the  energies  of  the 
private  companies.  What  is  wanted  to-day — 
and  what  would  be  formed  to-morrow  if  Clms- 
tians  really  believed  as  much  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as,  say,  Cecil  Rhodes  believes  in  the 
British  empire — is  a  national  religious  syndicate 
for  the  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  England.  Seats  on  the  board  of  directors 
would  be  allotted  in  some  rough  proportion  to 
the  number  of  sittings  provided  by  the  amal- 
gamated concerns,  and  operations  would  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  national  sc^e  to  overtake  the  gi- 
gantic task  which  at  present  lies  undone. 

But  the  practical  common-sense  methods 
adopted  instinctively  when  Englishmen  desire  to 
earn  a  dividend  or  extend  an  empire  will  prob- 
ably be  scouted  as  irreverent  and  profane  when 
the  work  in  hand  is  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
people.  And  so  it  naturally  happens  the  people 
are  not  saved. 


'". 


THE   MORMONS   IN    MEXICO. 


HV  CHARLES  W.    KINDRICK. 

lUaited  Stall's  ('<>ti»>u1  lit  Ciuilnil  Jiiarpz,  Mexico.) 


THK  Eilniuu'is  Inw,  onactiHi  in  JSH2,  relardf.i 
ihc  growth  of  Monuuiiism  in  tliu  L'nilcd 
SiBii's.  It  WHS  the  i>riiici]>al  Ijhitut  niised  in 
!;iti'r  tiint'S  aniiinst  tlif  iin>i>iigiiiuiisin  of  Josejih 
Siiiilli  ami  liiii  iV.llowiTs.  At,  llio  time  the  Ed- 
iiiundH  luw  was  (■ii^itissotl  hjhiii  the  slntiitu- books 
nf  thu  ouiintrv  thit  Muriiioiis,  uniiiolostLil  in  tlir> 
Salt  Lake  i-pgiim,  hw\  devploiii-d  and  iiicrcascd 
ill  the  imiiilitT  o(  iLdhoiviits  to  tlie  fttith  iiiilil  the 
Imrdstiiiid  iitti'miiiig  t\w  flight  I'n.m  Naiivoo  wl'TC 
f(.rf,Mtreri  in  tlie  goiioral  growtli  and  iin.spi'rity 
realizwl  in  tlii'ir  new  abodo  in  tlio  nn-at  West. 

Afii'i-  thi-  Kdniimds  act  tlio.se  Monnons  who 
clung  lenacicusly  to  a  belief  in  the  justifiableness 
of  the  jiltiral  niaiTiagc  looked  to  another  hind, 
anil  were  ready  to  coininiif  another  wildurnogs  or 
subdue  another  desert  in  order  to  practice  with- 
out ivstraint  the  institution  of  polygamy.  Me.x- 
ico  seenieil  to  afford  a  new  area  in  which  to  settle 
and  build  homes  without  that  opi^siiion  to  tlieir 
especial  creeds  which  crystallized  in  the  anti- 
jtolygatnons  enactments  of  the  Government  at 
Washington.  But  there  were  many  things  to 
bo  considered  in  a  movetnont  to  the  soutliern 
republic.     Tlie  Mormons  bail  been  loug  enoiigli 


m  the  West  to  reclaim  the  desert  to  cultiratioD 
and  abundance.  Thoy  had  builded  homes  in 
Utah,  planted  gardens,  erected  temples,  ioTested 
accumulations,  and  bo  iden- 
tified themselrea  with  the 
country  that  it  was  difficult 
for  great  numbers  of  them 
to  get  away.  Those  who 
held  property  were  loath  to 
relinquish  it,  and  those  who 
were  not  bound  by  such  ma- 
terial interests  were  too  poor 
t«  emigrate  and  build  new 
communities  in  a  new  coon- 
trr  without  undergoing  moch 
toil  and  hardship. 

In  addition  to  theae  oh- 
Rtacles  was  the  uncertainty  of 
establishment  in  a  strange 
land  without  encountaring 
opposition  of  a  serious  phase. 
It  was  not  known  to  what 
extent  their  coining  would 
Ixt  encouraged  or  opposed. 
An  effort,  however,  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  the 
eBtabliahment  of  colonies 
ITT.  which  met  with  b.vm.     Tba 
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€misB8ri6B  ot  the  Church  who  were  sent  into  the 
eouthern  republic  returned  with  reports  favorable 
to  a  general  scheme  of  colonization.    Concessiona 
of  lands  were  offered  and  exemption  from  certain 
taxation.     All  the  goods  and  portable  property 
-were  granted  free  admission  to  the  republic,  and 
,  it  was  agreed  that  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  all  importations   into  Mexico  for  use  in 
building  their  settlements  were  to  be  admitted 
without  Basesament  of  tariff  duties.      Whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  tenets  of  Mormonism,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mormons  are  colonizers 
and  builders,  and  it  was  readily  supposed  they 
would  form  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  prosperous 
community.     The  Mexican 
Government  perceived  in  the 
proposed  emigration  to  Mexi- 
co the  future  advantage    to 
be  derived  from  colonies  of 
industrious   people   accus- 
tomed to  labor  and  able  to 
transform  solitary  valleys  in- 
to   yielding   gardens    and 
gloomy  mountains  into  pas- 
ture-lands for  thousands  of 
cattle.     What    the    original 
Mormons  accomplished  in 
Utah  and    the   great  West 
Mexico  believed  they  could 
perform  in  the  states  of  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora. 

Nothing  was  said  about 
tlieir  faith,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  no  barrier  was 
raised  against  the  practice  of 
polygamy.  In  Mexico  a  man 
may  have  but  one  legal  wife. 
The  second  or  third  has  no 
status  in  law,  and  in  the  eye  j 


of  the  law  their  offspring  are  held  to  be  not  le- 
gitimate, but  natural,  children.  The  Mormons 
did  not  expect  tlieir  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
plural  marriage  to  give  the  second  or  third  wife 
a  legal  standing.  They  asked  for  non-interfer- 
ence with  their  institutions,  believing  that  their 
creed  justified  the  practice  of  polygamy  and  made 
the  marriage  tie  with  the  second  or  third  wife  as 
sacred  to  themselves  as  the  law  of  the  land  held 
the  marriage  tie  with  the  first  wife. 

The  Mormon  settlers  came  to  Mexico  in  1889. 
They  were  poor  people.  Many  of  them  had  not 
even  the  means  of  transportation,  and  when  they 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Casas  Grandes  River, 
two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  New  Mexican 
line  and  as  many  miles  from  a  railroad,  they  had 
practically  nothing  but  their  physical  strength 
and  religious  enthusiasm.  Around  tliem  were 
high  mountains  capped  with  snow,  dark  canyons 
where  wild  beasts  made  their  lair,  and  a  narrow 
valley  arid  without  irrication  and  barren  ot  vege- 
tation except  gramma  grass  and  Cottonwood  trees. 
Apache  Indians  lurked  in  the  hills,  drove  away 
their  herds,  and  sometimes  attacked  their  settle- 
ments. But  the  Mormons  prospered.  No  difiB- 
culty,  no  hardship  was  great  enough  to  appall 
them  or  drive  them  back.  They  made  ditches, 
turned  the  water  of  the  river  upon  their  lands, 
planted  fruit-trees,  laid  out  gardens,  tended  their 
flocks,  and  plenty  came  to  support  and  sustain 
them.  Other  colonies  were  established  which 
were  ^ao  prosperous.  In  a  single  "  stake," 
comprising  the  colonies,  or  "wards,"  of  Colonia 
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America  ever  indulged  in  tlie  plural  marriajje. 
They  do  not  take  a  second  or  t!ijj\i  wife  until 
able  to  support  additions  to  the  first  family. 
Poverty  and  a  scarcity  of  women  seem  respon- 
sible for  the  small  percenta^  of  plural  mar- 
riages. Every  Mormon  strives  to  be  pi'osperons 
and  successful  in  his  business  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  teachings  of  the  Cliiirch  with  regard  to  taking 
additional  wives.  They  justify  their  practice  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  the  in- 
terpretation they  have  made  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    They  claim  that  the   exercise  of  their 


religious  belief  makes  the  appearance  in  a  Mor- 
mon community  of  elderly  unmarried  women  and 
women  of  unsavory  repute  an  impossibility.  Only 
a  small  number  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Mexican 
ctilonies  are  married  to  more  than  one  wife. 
While  they  practice  polygamy,  they  must  he 
accredited  with  living  in  accordance  with  the 
goneral  tenets  of  the  (  huich  ITnmtlested  in 
the  sequestered  valleys  of  noithern  Mexico  their 
daily  lues  fulfill  their  piecepts  Iheir  local 
(.hurch  and  school  k  supported  by  a  system  of 
tithing  an  1  although  the  tat  is  ur  \ohintaiilv 
imposed  h\  each  petson  it  is  always  t  i  the  full 
measure  of  10  pei  cent  of  his  eaininn''  oi  labor 
liesides  supporting  an  excellent  acuktm  they 
contribute  to  a  general  fund  used  by  lh<.  (.  hnicli 
til  Ltah  These  men  aie  sincere  in  the  behef 
that  they  aie  to  make  in  the  toui-et  of  time  a 
peaceful  conquest  of  North  Amonia  Iho  ulti 
mall  and  univei'sal  triumph  ot  Mormonism  is 
preached  as  an  ordination  of  God.  On  the  broad 
ground  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest "  they 
claim,  in  the  end,  a  universal  success. 

There  is  a  steady  stream  of  emigration  into  the 
colonies  from  Utah,  and  now  that  the  railroad 
has  penetrated  to  their  communities  the  Mormons 
expect  rapid  development  in  material  interests 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  population.  Here 
they  are  a  people  unto  themselveS:  and  there  is 
no  restraint  upon  the  practice  of  their  religion. 
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!  [lUSt  of  Aiin'Hca  tliun;  arc 


T  X  tlio  pifliin 

spicuuiis  ill  tlii-  "Ui  pluutulioo  lik'  i>!  l)if  SuullttTii 
Slatetf.  Tlif  rii-li  jilimler  »t  \'irf;iniii,  tliu  t'aiii- 
liiiiis,  (jtKirj^u,  Hii'l  MisKisKi[)]>i  wiis  u  Ion)  indi-i-il. 
dwdiiiiti:  ill  liis  f^ri'nt  iiiHiision  tliat  imtrivalcil  t\»: 
comitrv  HiMil  of  iniiuy  mi  Kiigliali  ]M'ci',  and 
bow<:>l'  to  >is  ]ii;L'4tur  ')>y  a  llunisaiid  hIiivm  hikI 
rotuiiierif  who  [jlU'il  liis  vast  <loiiiain.  That  even 
abn>at]  he  was  loi)ki;il  on  um  llio  reiii-csftilalive  of 
a  ]iiiru  laiulol  anstix'racy  if  nlmiiiiaiitly  ti-sliliud 
to  in  many  (.-oiitcmiiorary  Kiii'ojji'aii  nuvc-lw.  Out) 
iiocils  only  to  rot-all  ihc  clsaraclifr  of  Culontl 
('ampian,  -'an  Anu'rii-aii  gfiirlcniiin  wiili  larjj;i! 
estatiis  in  the  South,"  wlio  figures  in  Itisraoli's 
"  Ijolliair.'"  "You  know  hi;  is  a  guntlGnian," 
sail!  Lho  IJukt;.  "lie.  ia  a  gi'mionian  of  tlio 
South.  TUey  liav«  no  property  hut  laii<i.  It  is 
not   unlikely  h«  iimy  huvo  lost  his  eaialos  now. 


But  tljat  makes  no  (liffen'iiec  to  me.  I  sha3 
treat  hini  and  all  riunthiTii  ^•ntlenien  as  our 
fatlii'rs  trciiti'd  the  enn^rraiit  nolulity  of  France." 

It  in  uIho  true  tliat  the  Soutliorii  planter  in  tbo 
first  half  of  thr  jireat'nt  century  waa  usually  a 
man  of  I'ullivuticm  iiml  n-Iinemeiit.  His  son* 
and  diui^liliT.-^  wi-rc  edueuted  tn  Northern  scLoola 
or  ahroad.  as  Ije  had  heen  Iwifore  tbem.  When 
tile  ycinii^'  people  had  conijiluti'd  tlifur  study  and 
truvcU.  tlicy  I'linie  liome  to  hti  launched  in  a 
pic'iiir<'S(|uc  social  lifi'  unlike  that  of  any  oiber 
si'ciioii  ur  rounlry.  {''esiiviiies  of  a  n  ' 
eiiliarly  r^nitcd  to  the  climate  and  the  cbi 
of  t)ie  pi-uplcand  their  h on k-s  lilted  autunan,.-^ 
ter,  find  s])rin{r.  but  never  uncoinfortablf  4 
for  Ihe  lieaii.v  and  Utiles  of  that  day  and  C 
denianded  ihut  existence  uliould  be  CM;  Ul4J 
giiril   as  well  as  giiy. 

Hut  in  ihiit  old  phintntioii  life  there  ' 
kin>:.  and  iic  wa.-i  called  Cotton.  Not  the  toll 
of  \'i>'^iniu,  (he  wheat,  of  Tennessee,  the  i 
sugar  of  Klui'Ida  and  Louiaiana  could  c 
under  that  n-;/imi-  a  tithe  of  the  homage  x 
this  proud  monarch  wliost!  ftway  was  MM 
over  every  acre  of  jrouiid  that  lie  would  a 

Those  d:iy.»  are  no  moi-o  ;  tlieir  pictureaqm 
lives  oidy  in  old  I'oniances.  The  one-time  a' 
now  press  lo  the  ])ci1Ib  with  ballot  in  hand. 
ducal  estates  of  the  rich  planters  are  brokea  :i 
into  small  farms.  Cotton,  the  king  whose  powv 
made  possiiile  the  most  signal  conditionB  and  el*- 
mculK  of  that  life,  is  a  sovereign  no  longer,  but 
takes  liif  place  in  the  file  of  man's  useful  wnri- 
tors. 

When  ihe  Civil  War  cloBod,  a  generation  ago, 
the  thinned  ranks  of  men  in  gray  turned  qniMly 
hack  to  their  hotiies.  fully  aware  that  they  might 
not  take  up  life  under  the  old  conditiona-^at 
the  destruetuiti  which  had  l>een  leveled  at  BlaTerj 
had  also  cut  and  muinied  the  roots  of  other  in- 
btitiitions. 

Hut  changes  pressed  more  rapidly  upon  them 
than  they  hud  foreseen.  To  the  hard  problanM 
of  sudden  ]H)verty  were  added  others  as  graTC; 
Hecon»t ruction  oppressed  tlieni.  The  systematii- 
ing  of  hilior  out  of  chaotic  elements  was  an  hv- 
euleaii  task  for  any  generation.  As  one  dilHoidt 
year  after  another  parsed  away  the  faint  ahadow 
of  a  new  tnmble  grew  more  distinct,  more  omi- 
nous. Ruin  still  more  absolute  Memed  atariig 
tliein  in  the  face. 
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But  out  of  trial  Btt^Dgtli  is  bom.  Tiie  traiiBi- 
tion  from  cotton  at  15  cents  per  pound  to  cotton 
at  4J  cents  has  been  acQieved,  and  the  South 
is  not  yet  bankrupt — -not  even  growing  poorer. 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  growing  richei  ;  for  the 
tyrant's  fall  has  set  free  many  a  locked-up  re- 
source that  ia  now  contributing  its  quota  to  the 
geni'ral  prosperity. 

It  is  well  to  consider  more  closely  one  agency 
to  which  this  section  is  much  indebted  for  its 
present  prosperous  conditions.  Few  persons  out- 
side of  the  practical  and  theoretical  farming 
classes  have  uipasured  the  beneficent  results 
accruing  especially  to  the  South — impoverished, 
illiterate,  and  beset  by  change — from  that  act  of 


suits  would  follow  in  the  United  States  if  the 
sciences  directly  related  to  agriculture  were 
taught  in  a  practical  way.  From  this  grew  the 
land  scrip  act  of  1862,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
schools  of  practical  agi-iculture  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  all    the  States   and    Territories.     The 
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<'ongress  known  as  the  Hatch  act.  Under  the 
jn'ovisions  of  this  act,  which  was  approved  on 
March  2,  1887,  the  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum 
lias  been  appi-oprialeil  to  each  State  from  tlie 
national  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expenses  necessary  to  conduct  systematic  in- 
vestigation and  e.^periment  along  the  lines  of 
agricultural  science. 

The  Hatch  act  grew  out  of  the  old  land  scrip 
lull.  Previous  to  the  latter  many  thoughtful 
men  had  foiind  food  for  grave  anxiety  in  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
arable  lands  in  this  country  during  the  present 
century.  As  frequently  before,  America  finally 
went  back  to  the  Old  World  to  draw  a  leseoii 
which  held  hope.  The  success  attendant  upon 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  farming  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany  induced  a  few 
of  our  law-makers  to  believe  that  the  same  re- 


te     al    g  1    y 

1     b  1 

bectiOD    2    of    the    Hatch 
act  defines  comprehensively 
the  duties  of  the  experiment 
stations  :   they  must  conduct 
original  research  and  verity 
experiments    on    the   physi- 
ology of  plants  and  animals, 
pathological  as  well  as  nor- 
mal ;    remedies  for  diseases 
in  both  must   be  studied  ;    the  chemical    com- 
position   of   useful    plants    in    different    periods 
of  growth,   the  capacity  for  acclimation  of  new 
plants  and  trees,  and  the  analysis  of  soils  and 
water  are  specifically  mentioned  as  within  their 
province ;    the    relative  advantages  of    rotative 
cropping  OS  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of 
crops  are  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial, 
with   their  effects  on    different   products-     The 
composition    and    value    of    gi-asses   and    forage 
plants  is  not  omitted,  nor  the  study  of  the  various 
foods  for  domestic  animals.     The  scientific  and 
economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese  must  be  practically  investigated. 
Following  these  specifications,  it  is  if^commended 
that  sucb  other  researches  and  experinieuts  be 
made  as  bear  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States.     Due  regard  is  to  be  had 
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ilii-  \;\^\  i-iiiMii  ,if  isijs  vviLt  liciiin  pitlii-rvd  wonld 
liitVM  riiiiviiiciMl  HMv  (iiii-  tliiit  lliJH  State  ia  doing 
Ikt  wnrk  vviil[  •lisi'i'i'lioii  Htiil  skill.  Her  cxpeti- 
iiii-ut  srutiiiri  is  lin-ntinl  in  hr^r  fairest  farming 
si'diiMi.  ttiiiliilir  (Iforffiii,  and  (H'cu|)i(<R  a  l>eaiitiful 
inicr  ul  Jjil  n<Ti>K  ill  SiiiiMiii)!  Couiity.  In  the 
niiilsL  cif  wt'll-ki'iit  Kroimdu,  alioiit  nvo  miles 
from  tht;  towti  i)(  (li'ifTin,  tlict  rnsidoiK't^  of  tlie 
•  !ii-<'<-tai-.  Hon.  li.  .1.  H<'<Miii(;.  tlie  H^'rii-iiltiirist, 
-Mr,  .1.  M.  Kiiiiliniiinli.  nml  tho  otlmr  depart- 
TiiriiULl  iK'ails  iiiv  .■lu>=i,.r.-l  t<>g.-tlipr.  In  the 
iviir  cif  llivM-  iii-f  (■DirifurlJibli-  (Wtlafjiffl  fur  tlte 
liiljciciTs,  Suiiic  very  line  <nik»  add  niwcli  to  the 
naliinil  I'lianiL  cf  ilic    li.calii)n.      The  [XMl-office 

'I'lio  ji^riiriiliiinil  ili'iiHrtiiiitiitiiroiier  draws  one's 
lirst  arirntimi.  Kuriy- eight  acrcw  are  devoted 
t<>  llii^.  mill  lUr  riiiittiun  KyHloin  \n  pureiied  with 
miii'k<'.l  ^^iK'c'i'ss.  Kai-li  year  mui-third  of  the 
himl  is  di'Vdti-il  to  K''"'ii.  "■■''-thii'd  to  corn,  and 
oniMliii-il  Ui  cottiiii.  'I'hit  tract  whicli  this  yeftr 
jiroihii'cs  ri.iiiiii  must  ni'xl  tiiiiu  bear  com,  and 
the  rii'M  small  uraiii  rullnwmi  by  peas. 

Mr.  Kiniliroitgh  has  ti-sti'd  tliiity  varieties  of 
ootioii  (III  his  Kixii-itn  tu-i'i^ii  this  season,  and  wu 
Hatln'ritifi  till-  iwi'nty-fiftli  Imlo  early  in  Novein- 
licr.  'I'liii  liivt  si.'vonti'i'n  liales  he  sold  for  4} 
centM  |)i'r  pound,  and  r(.'ali»ed  a  neat  profit  over 
till'  ci.st  of  ])jdilm-iioii.  This  alone  wcmid  be  a 
valiiabh*  h-ssoiL  id  ({(^urgin.  Tlie  latest  bulletin 
from  this  (ieiMirimeiit  ranks  the  variety  of  cotton 
known  a»  Ik'o'.s  lin]irovud  highest,  while  tlw 
Jackson  LimliU'ss  which  last  year  came  third, 
has  fallt'ii  tniii'li  lower.  The  bulletins  also  gire 
the  f'-rtili/(^r  roniiiiltts,  demonstrating  beyond  & 
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doubt  that  the  guano  bills  need  not  eat  up  the 
entire  revenue. 

The  fifteea  and  one-half  acres  in  oats  produced 
in  1398  1,075  bushels.  When  these  were  har- 
vested peaa  were  planted  and  45,000  pounds  of 
hay  put  in  the  bam  from  that  crop.  The  ground 
is  now  being  fitted  for  cotton  next  season. 

We  might  forestall  some  of  the  bulletins  by 
Koing  minutely  through  each  department.  As  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  do  so,  cotton  and  grains 
may  well  be  left  and  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
looked  at. 

There  are  nearly  four  acres  devoted  to  peaches  ; 
the  famous  Elberta,  which  liad  its  origin  in  this 
section,  monopolizes  almost  tlie  half  of  that  ai'ea. 
Five  acres  are  given  np  to  general  grape  culture, 
while  there  are,  besides,  two  souppernong  arbors, 
or.e  twenty  feet  wide  and  traversing  four  and  a 
half  acres.  The  sctippernong  is  a  pociiliar  Soulli' 
ern  product  from  which  much  is  expected,  some 
claiming  that  wines  rivaling  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  of  the  lower  French  provinces  will 
yet  be  manufactured  from  it.  Tlien  the  apple, 
the  pear,  the  cherry,  Japan  and  native  plums, 
and  every  variety  of  fig  and  berry  that  can  by 
any  mode  of  cultivation  be  grown  in  this  climate 
have  their  allotted  s[>accs,  ranging  from  one-half 
to  five  acres.  Each  one  ia  studied  and  cared  for 
witli  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  every  failure  aeenis 
to  spur  to  further  efforts.  Even  a  chance  visitor 
must  grow  interested  in  the  warfare  that  is  being 
waged,  with  every  available  weapon,  upon  the 
San  Jos4  scale  and  the  various  forms  of  pear  and 
quince  blight. 


Fores ti'y  has  its  province  here  also.  The 
propagation  of  native  trees  is  made  the  subject 
of  study,  as  well  as  the  comparative  values  of 
different  woods.  Urnaniental  trees  and  slirubs 
aro  cultivated  with  care. 

The  laboratory  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
station's  organism,  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils 
and  water,  of  plants  in  different  stages,  of  foods 
in  varying  combinations  and  changing  conditions, 
and  the  measuring  of  the  values  of  fertilizers 
being  indispensable  to  any  fonn  of  successful 
research  in  agricultural  science.  The  'Georgia 
chemical  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  n.  C.  White,  who  has  long  held  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  State  University  and 
has  a  national  reputation  in  the  science  of  his 
love. 

Not  least  among  the  debts  the  farmers  of  this 
State  owe  to  the  exiwriment  station  is  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact  that  cheese  and  buHer 
dairying  can  be  conducted  with  as  much  success 
in  this  as  in  any  of  the  Middle  States.  Here  a 
new  and  e.ttremely  profitable  industry  is  opened 
up,  and  many  have  successfully  entered  it  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  station  herd  is  small, 
but  there  are  Jersoj's,  Guernseys,  Holsteins,  and 
common  "scrubs"  in  it,  and  the  records  are 
kept  separate.  Tiie  cheese  of  this  farm  carried 
off  the  gold  medal  at  the  recent  exposition  in 
Omaha. 

Thus  the  State  is  teaching  lessons  which  her 
sons  are  eagerly  learning.  Il  is  a  wise  govern- 
ment tiiat  is  unafraid  of  the  expenditure  wliich 
makes  her  membei-s  richer. 
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MARCONI  AND  THE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH. 
'PIIK  Jum.  .l/rr/„,-,.-.,l,cKins  witli  <mi:  of  Clove- 

1  Ifiri.l  M..fT...I(s  l-r.'i-7y  narnitifHis,  tliis  montli 
coriwrniiiiK  lln'  Italisri  iiivmilor  wlio  lias  iiitt'lu 
su<:1l  wiinilcrful  [iriifircss  in  tlii'  |)nil)l(;iii  of  tele- 
graphiriK  witljoiil  wires.  Y.,ii(in  Marraini  bopan 
his  (txiM!riiiii-iils  in  itiis  siilijod  in  ls!).7  in  the 
rw-lii.f  of  bis  fHtln-r'^  .-stati:  lU  Uulogna,  Italy. 
III!  is  'inly  twenty  finir  yi'wrs  nf  h(.'«  now.  To 
sliow  till!  ini]>ortiint  ]>rii'!tii-al  success  In;  lisn  al- 
n;a<ly  olitaine'i,  it  is  only  iiecitssary  to  recall  that 


his  wirdesB  tolegrapli  system  now  hciiiIm  ineBBafiiis 
with  [liii'feot  i-axt!  from  South  Korelunil,  in  Pjujj;- 
lanil.  tn  UoiiloKni!,  h'rann-,  tliiity-two  niiii-Kaway, 
acrriKH  thn  channt!l.  AtnoiiKthi!  most  noli-'l  uses 
which  the  invi^ntion  has  Iweii  |iiit  t"  ii]i  to  tliis 
time  wail  the  eHtal)lishiii(;  of  iMimmuni<'Htiini  Ixt- 
twoen  OMboriie  House  on  the  Isle  <.f  Wi^lit  and 
the  royal  yaelit,  with  the  I'rini'e  of  Wali.-s  alioanl, 
as  hIi«  lay  in  ('owes  Hay.  The  CJueen  wisheil  to 
1)0  able  tn  n,e:t  fre([nonl  liulletinH  in  ri-(;uril  to  the 
I'rinco'u  injurefi  kmi-.  ami  m.  I.'ss  llitm  one  liiiii' 
lire.!  an<l  lifty  me«siij;eB  of  a  BtriHly  [irivai.<!  na- 
ture were  tratiamitlwl  in  the  i-'nirse  of  sixtceit 


•lay.v,  with  entire  niiccoss.  In  oriler  to  make  tli" 
win-less  circuit  it  is  necessary  that  the  eeDdini! 
anil  receiving;  conductors  should  be  mounted  o\. 
high  ma-sts.  In  the  la.st-name<l  instance  ft  onc- 
hundn;ii-foiit  pole  was  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
I  iHborne  House  and  a  wire  lifted  to  the  yacht'a 
mast  oi^rhty-threo  tti-t  ahovii  the  dcclt.  Bat  the 
instnimeiit  was  o[ierat<;il  down  in  the  saloon  of 
the  vessel,  whence  the  wire  led.  The  messagei 
could  IfC  sent  and  received  just  an  wel!  while  the 
yaelit  was  flying  alonjj  through  the  waves  u 
when  she  was  at  anidior.  On  one  occasion  the 
yacht  cruised  so  far  west  as  to  bring  its  receiver 
within  the  influoni.e  of  the  transmitter  at  the  sta- 
tion on  the  Needles,  and  here  it  was  found  pos- 
silile  to  [:onimunicat«  successively  with  that  sta- 
tion and  willi  OsUinie,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  Iwth  stations  were  cut  off  from  the  yacht  hy 
considerable  hills,  one  of  these  rising  three  faun- 
di-i-d  and    foui'toon  feet  higher  than  the  vertical 

Mr.  MotTelt  reports  the  following  interesting 
interview  with  Dr.  Krskine- Murray,  one  of  tbe 
chief  electricians  of  the  Marconi  Company  : 

"  '  I  supiiose,'  said  I,  >this  is  a  fine  day  for 
your  work  ? '  The  sun  was  shining  and  the  air 
mild. 

"  '  N'ot  particularly,'  said  he.  'T'he  fact  it, 
our  messages  seem  to  carry  r>est  in  fog  and  bad 
wetiilier.  This  past  winter  we  have  sent  throogh 
all  kiii<ls  of  gales  and  storms  without  a  single 
breakdown.' 

-siorniH  interfere  with  you,  or 
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"  '  Not  in  the  h-ast.' 

■ '  '  II<iw  aliout  till!  earth's  curvature  ?  I  sup- 
pose that  doesn't  amount  to  much  just  to  the 
Needles?- 

"  '  Doesn't  it,  though  ?  Ixiok  across  and  judgs 
for  yoursflf.  It  amounts  to  one  hundred  feet 
at  least.  You  can  only  see  the  head  of  tba 
NeodhiH  light-house  from  here,  and  that  roust  be 
one  liundn^d  and  fi fty  feet  above  the  sen.  And 
the   big  Hteamei-s  pass  there  hulls  and  funnels 

"'Then  the  earth's  curvature  makes  do  dif- 
feicnc-e  with  your  waves?' 

■'  '  It  liuM  made  none  up  to  twenty-five  miles, 
whicOi  we  have  covered  from  a  ship  to  shore; 
ami  in  that  distance  tlie  earth's  dip  amounts  to 
about  five  hundntd  feet.  If  the  curvature eoonted 
a^fiiinst  us  then,  the  messages  would  have  irisrH 
iiome  liiindredsof  feet  over  the  TeoelTlng-a 
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but  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  So  we  feel 
reasonably  confident  that  these  Hertzian  waves 
follow  around  smoothly  as  the  earth  curves. ' 

**  *  And  you  can  send  messages  through  hills, 
can  you  not  ? ' 

Easily.     We  have  done  so  repeatedly.' 
And  you  can  send  in  all  kinds  of  weather  ?  ' 

**  '  We  can.' 

» '  *  Then, '  said  I  after  some  thought,  *  if 
neither  land  nor  sea  nor  atmospheric  conditions 
can  stop  you,  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  send 
messages  to  any  distance.'  « 

**  'So  we  can,'  said  the  electrician,  'so  we 
can,  given  a  sufficient  height  of  wire.  It  has 
become  simply  a  question  now  how  high  a  mast 
you  are  willing  to  erect.  If  you  double  the  height 
of  your  mast,  you  can  send  a  message  four  times 
as  far.  If  you  treble  the  height  of  your  mast, 
you  can  send  a  message  nine  times  as  far.  In 
other  words,  the  law  established  by  our  experi- 
ments seems  to  be  that  the  range  of  distance  in- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  mast's  height.  To 
start  with,  you  may  assume  that  a  wire  suspended 
from  an  eighty-foot  mast  will  send  a  message 
twenty  miles.     We  are  doing  about  that  here.' 

"'Then,'   said  I,    multiplying,    'a  mast  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high  would  send  a  .mes- 
sage eighty  miles  ? ' 
Exactly.' 

And  a  mast  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high  would  send  a  message  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  ;  a  mast  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high  would  send  a  message  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  ;  and  a  mast  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high  would  send  a  message  fifty- one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles?'        • 

"'That's  right.  So  you  see  if  there  were 
another  Eiffel  Tower  in  New  York,  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  messages  to  Paris  through  the 
ether  and  get  answers  without  ocean  cables.' 

' '  '  Do  you  really  think  that  would  be  pos- 
sible ? ' 

"  '  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  What  are  a 
few  thousand  miles  to  this  wonderful  ether, 
which  brings  us  our  light  every  day  from  mil- 
lions of  miles  ? ' 

"'Do  you  use  stronger  induction  coils,'"  I 
asked,  'as  you  increase  the  distance  of  trans- 
mission ? ' 

'•  '  We  have  not  up  to  the  present,  but  we 
may  do  so  wlien  we  get  into  the  hundreds  of 
miles.  A  coil  witli  a  ten- inch  spark,  however, 
is  quite  sufficient  for  any  distances  under  im- 
mediate consideration.' 

"  After  this  we  talked  of  improvements  in  the 
system  made  by  Mr.  Marconi  as  the  result  of 
experiments  kept  up  contmuously  since  these 
stations  were  establislied,  nearly  two  years  ago. 
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It  was  found  that  a  horizontal  wire,  placed  at 
whatever  height,  was  of  practically  no  value  in 
seending  messages  ;  all  that  counts  here  is  tlie 
vertical  component.  Also  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  wire  conductor  suspended  out  from  the 
mast  by  a  sprit.  It  was  found,  furthermore, 
that  by  modifying  the  coherer  and  perfecting 
various  details  of  installation  the  total  efficiency 
was  much  increased,  so  that  the  vertical  con- 
ductor could  be  lowered  gradually  without  dis- 
turbing communication.  Now  they  are  sending 
to  the  Needles  with  a  sixty- foot  conductor, 
whereas  at  the  start  a  wire  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  vertical  height  was  necessary." 


PROPERTIES  AND  USES  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

PROF.  IRA  RExMSEN,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University,  contributes  to  Appleton^s 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  an  important 
paper  on  liquid  air,  the  new  agent  now  success- 
fully produced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Tripler.  (The  article  in  McClure's  Magazine  for 
March  describing  Mr.  Tripler's  work  was  noticed 
in  the  Review  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. ) 

Professor  Remsen  describes  several  experi- 
ments with  the  new  substance  which  must  have 
astonished  an  uninitiated  observer.  For  in- 
stance : 

"When  liquid  air  is  poured  upon  water  it, 
being  a  little  lighter  than  the  water,  -floats,  not 
quietly,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  very  troubled  way. 
Soon,  however,  the  liquid  sinks  to  the  bottom 
because  the  nitrogen,  which  is  the  lighter  con- 
stituent, passes  into  the  gaseous  state,  and  the 
liquid  oxygen  which  is  ]eft  is  a  little  heavier  than 
water.  The  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
A  scientific  poet  could  alone  do  justice  to  it. 
The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  wliile 
liquid  air  is  colorless,  or  practically  so,  liquid 
oxygen  is  distinctly  blue." 

' '  When  the  liquid  is  poured  out  of  a  vessel  in 
the  air  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  gas.  The 
great  lowering  in  the  temperature  causes  a  con- 
densation of  the  moisture  of  tho  air  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud.  The  same  thing  is  seen  when  the 
cover  is  removed  from  a  can  containing  the 
liquid.  Of  course  this  liquid  does  not  wet  things 
as  water  does.  When,  however,  as  happ(med  in 
New  York,  the  lecturer  deliberately  pours  a 
dipperful  of  the  liquid  upon  a  priceless  Worth 
gown,  he  may  expect  to  hear  expressions  of 
horror  fr6m  the  owner.  This  experiment  passed 
off  most  successfully.  Every  trace  of  the  liquid 
air  was  converted  into  invisible  gases  before  the 
fleeting  agony  of  the  sympathetic  audience  had 
passed  away." 

Alcohol  frozen  by  liquid  air  is  as  hard  as  ice. 
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AVIhmi  droppiMl  into  liquid  air  the  drops  of  alcohol 
retain  the  globular  form. 

rKA('TlCAL     ArPLICATlONS. 

Professor  Homsen  mentions  four  distinct  uses 
to  whieh  liquid  air  may  be  put — as  a  cooling 
ag<Mit,  for  the  construction  of  motors,  in  the 
j>re[)aralion  of  an  explosive,  and  for  the  i)urpose 
of  g<*tting  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  second  of 
these  applications  is  the  one  to  which  attention 
was  especially  directed  in  the  Mrdmu's  article, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  ten  gallons  of  liquid 
air  had  Ix^en  made  by  the  use  of  iliree  gallons  of 
liquid  air  in  the  engine.  Commenting  on  this 
Statement.  Professor  Hemsen  observes  : 

"If  that  means  that  the  ten  gallons  of  liquid 
air  are  made  from  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
the  statement  is  in  direct  conflict  with  well- 
established  principles.  If  it  means  that  the  ten 
gallons  of  liipiid  air  are  made  from  air  that  has 
alrea<ly  been  partly  compressed,  we  must  know 
how  much  work  has  been  done  before  the  liquid- 
air  engine  began." 

Leaving  the  question  of  cost  out  of  considera- 
tion, Professor  Kemsen  concedes  that  liquid-air 
engines  would  have  the  a<l vantage  of  compact- 
ness, though  they  would  necessarily  be  heavy,  as 
they  would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
great  pn^ssure. 

It  S(;ems  that  an  explosive  in  which  liquid  air 
is  one  of  the  constituents  has  been  made  and  iisetl 
for  some  time.  "When  the  liquid  from  which 
a  part  of  the  nitrogen  lias  boiled  off  is  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal,  the  mixtun?  hums  with 
great  rapidity  and  great  explosive  force.''  This 
explosive  has  to  Ix*  made  at  or  near  the  place 
where  it  is  used.  It  has  been  practically  tested 
in  a  coal  mino  at  Pensb<»rg,  near  Munich.  The 
chief  advantage  of  this  explosive  is  its  cheapness  ; 
another  point  in  its  favor  is  that  it  soon  loses  its 
power  of  exploding. 

A  less  obvious  application  of  liquid  air  is  in 
the  extraction  of  oxyg(Mi  from  the  atmosphere. 
Of  the  reasons  and  methods  for  iloing  this  l*ro- 
fessor  Kemsi'ii  says  : 

"This  can  be  accomplished  by  chemical  means, 
but  the  chemical  method  is  somewhat  expensive. 
Oxygen  has  commercial  value,  and  cheap  oxygen 
would  be  a  d(»cided  advantage  in  a  number  of 
branches  of  industrv.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  the  liquid  oxygen  that  makes  possible  the 
preparation  of  the  explosive  described  in  the  last 
paragraph.  Oxygen  as  such  in  the  form  of  gas 
is  of  value  in  Deacron's  j)rocess  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chlorine.  In  this  process  air  and  hy<lro- 
chloric  acid  are  caused  to  act  upon  each  other  so 
as  to  form  water  and  chlorine.  The  nitrogen 
takes  no  part  in  the  act,  and  it  would  be  an  ad- 


vantage if  it  couhl  U»  left  out.  It  is  only  the 
oxygen  that  is  wanted.  There  are  many  other 
possible  uses  for  oxygen  either  in  the  liquid  or 
in  the  gaseous  form,  but  these  need  no  mention 
here. 

''In  conclusion  it  niav  safelv  be  said  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  liquid  air  will  be  found  to  bet 
a  useful  substanc<?,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  s])eak  with  any  confidence  of  the  particular  uses 
that  will  be  made  of  it." 


HOW  DIAMONDS  ARE  MADE. 

THE  Hdiuhnnjli  Reviitr  for  April  has  a  very 
instructive  paper  on  the  origin  of  dia- 
monds. It  appears  that  the  South  African 
diamond  mines  have  thrown  much  light  on  this 
once  obscure  subject.  These  mines  are  '*  colos- 
sal cylinders,  200  to  500  feet  across,  pierced 
from  below  through  a  granitic  substructure  sur- 
mounted by  an  immense  overlay  of  carbonaceous 
shales  and  sandstones."  They  are  gorged  with 
a  blue  rock  named  *' kimberlite,**  which  was 
evidently  flung  up  by  volcanic  action  from  un- 
fathomed  depths  an<l  which  contains  the  dia- 
monds ;  the  latter  grow  more  abundant  as  you 
descend.  These  facts  lea<l  to  the  conclusion  that 
diamonds  hail  from  a  subterraneous  and  not  a 
celestial  source.  *'  On  the  surface  of  the  earth 
they  are  adventitious  arrivals  ;  their  proper  home 
is  at  some  considerable  distance  underground." 

Diamonds,  of  course,  consist  of  pure  carbon. 
"Hence  alone  among  gems,  spurious  or  true, 
they  are  perfectly  transparent  to  the  Rontgen 
rays" — which  supply  "an  easy  and  infallible 
test  for  genuine  diamonds."  At  a  temperatun 
of  7r)0°  0.  the  diamond  is  combustible.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  carbon  perfectly  crystallized.  But  crys- 
tallization, so  far  as  experience  goes,  only  com- 
mences witli  a  substance  in  the  liquid  state.  And 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  carbon  liquefied.  It 
has  generally  passed  from  solid  to  vapor,  skip- 
ping the  int(M'm<Mliate  liquid  state.  <<  The  key  to 
the  enigma  of  tliamond  production  should,  ac- 
cordingly, be  found  in  the  liquefaction  of  car- 
bon." 

THK    RKQl'lSITK    HKAT    AND    PKB88URE. 

lien*  lies  one  of  the  triumphs  of  high-temper- 
ature ciiemistry.  The  invention  of  the  electric 
furnace  has  made  ])ossible  tenijH^ratures  up  to 
near  :),(;oo''  ('.,  and  among  other  discoveries  has 
shown  uufon^seen  elTects  on  various  metals  of 
carbon  : 

''  Th(i  fundamental  material  is  met  with  on  the 
earth's  surface  under  three  elementary  forms,  de- 
finable as  amorphous,  foliated,  and  crystalline,  or 
as  charcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond.     Charooel  is 
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caibon  of  the  ordinary  current  kind,  the  resid- 
uum of  charred  organic  matter,  the  universal 
caput  mortuum  of  the  organic  world.  Graphite  is 
the  same  substance  modified  by  strong  heat  apart 
from  extraordinary  pressure.  Diamond,  finally, 
is  the  outcome  of  high  temperature  combined 
with  great  pressure.  Now  in  pregeological  times, 
when  our  globe  was  still  liquid,  its  primitive  store 
of  carbon  must  have  lain  near  at  hand,  awaiting 
the  imperious  calls  of  vitality  ;  and  M.  Moissan 
opines  it  to  have  existed  in  the  shape  of  metallic 
compounds,  such  as  those  produced  with  facility 
in  his  furnace.  As  cooling  progressed  aqueous 
reactions  set  in,  carbides  were  replaced  by  hydro- 
carbons, and  eventually  by  carbonic  acid,  huge 
volumes  of  which  originally  incumbered  the  at- 
mosphere. Carbides,  however,  doubtless  sur- 
vived in  subterranean  cavities,  and  perhaps  sur- 
vive even  now.  Many  volcanic  phenomena  might 
be  explained  by  inrushes  of  water  upon  such  Plu- 
tonic foundries.  There  is,  moreover,  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  they  actually  constitute  the 
long-sought  matrix  of  the  diamond. 

BUT    HOW    LIQUEFY    CARBON  ? 

"  That  fused  iron  dissolves  carbon  is  no  recent 
<liscovery  ;  but  the  affinity,  illustrated  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  has  been  widely  developed  and 
investigated  by  M.  Moissan.  At  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  furnace  he  finds  this  ordinarily  in. 
traccible  substance  to  be  freely  soluble  in  alumi- 
num, chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  uranium — 
above  all,  in  boiling  silver  and  iron.  Unluckily 
it  separates  from  them  in  cooling,  as  it  is  de- 
posited after  sublimation,  not  in  the  radiant 
crystalline  form,  but  merely  in  dull  flakes  of 
graphite.  Only  by  main  force  can  the  desired 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  be  effected. 
It  would  seem  that  the  intimate  marshaling  power 
in  this  kind  of  matter  is  virtually  annulled  by  a 
trifling  separation  of  the  centers  from  which  it 
emanates.  It  acts  only  when  they  are  brought 
within  striking  distance  by  mechanical  means. 
The  difficulty  thus  raised  is  formidable,  yet  it 
must  be  overcome  before  the  manufacture  of  the 
jLcems  enters  upon  a  practical  stage. 

COOLING    MOLTEN    CARBURIZED    IRON. 

*'  M.  Moissan  was  the  first  duly  to  estimate 
and  successfully  to  cope  with  it.  His  experi- 
ments wore  grounded  upon  careful  inquiry  into 
South  African  mining  conditions.  That  they 
disclose  great  profundity  of  origin  for  the  exca- 
vated objects  was  at  once  apparent  to  him,  and 
underground  factories,  if  placed  deep  enough, 
can  avail  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  geo- 
centric lieat  and  geogonic  pressure.  The  crux 
was   to   produce    the   same  results   without  tlie 


same  facilities.  Sufficient ,  heat  was  indeed  at 
hand  ;  the  needful  pressure  was  less  easily  evoked. 
But  here  a  certain  anomaly  in  the  behavior  of  cool- 
ing iron  came  to  the  rescue.  Pure  iron  follows 
the  common  rule  of  contraction  in  solidifying  ; 
but  iron  saturated  with  carbon  expands,  after 
the  manner  of  water  turning  into  ice.  Silver 
shows  the  same  peculiarity.  Now,  by  suddenly 
refrigerating  a  mass  of  carbonized  iron  a  hard 
superficial  shell  would  obviously  be  formed, 
powerfully  constricting  the  interior  and  hindering 
its  natural  expansion.  Frost-burst  water-pipes 
but  too  familiarly  exemplify  the  all  but  in-osistible 
streiigth  of  the  molecular  effort  to  get  room  under 
analogous  circumstances.  The  tremendous  in- 
terior pressure  created  by  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  it  in  M.  Moissan's  crucibles  suffices  to 
liquefy  tlie  carbon  contained  in  them  ;  and  crys 
tallization  ensues." 

GENUINE    DIAMONDS    MANUFACTURED. 

For  cooling  purposes  the  French  chemist  found 
water  unsuitable,  because  of  the  cushion  of  vapor 
which  formed  between  the  water  and  the  heated 
crucible  ;  so  he  took  as  refrigerator  in  place  of 
water — boiling  lead  !  The  drop  required  in  tem- 
perature being  from  3,500°  to  1,100°,  the  melt- 
ing-point of  iron,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  liquid  lead 
at  325°  is  comparatively  a  cooling  bath. 

By  these  means  genuine  diamonds  have  been 
made.  Bnt  the  largest  was  only  one -fiftieth  of 
an  inch  across,  and  within  three  months  broke  up. 

**  Laboratory  diamonds  are,  then,  unlikely 
soon  to  figure  in  trade  returns  ;  although  it  may 
prove  possible  to  fabricate,  on  a  remunerative 
scale,  those  impei-fect  varieties  known  as  '  bort ' 
and  *  carbonado,'  which,  being  no  whit  inferior 
for  rock- drilling  exigencies  to  the  •  serenest ' 
gems  from  Grao  Mogor,  command  a  steady  mar- 
ket price." 

A    TRUTH    SET    IN    DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds  are,  however,  derived  not  merely 
from  ** fiery  underground  pools"  or  "electric- 
ally heated  furnaces."  They  fall  from  the  sky,  as 
in  a  rocky  mass  seen  to  descend  at  Novy  Urej,  in 
Siberia,  in  1886.  The  reviewer  concludes,  from 
a  reference  to  the  Caiion  Diablo  diamonds,  at  first 
held  to  be  aerolites,  now  found  to  be  earth-born  : 

*  *  They  assure  us  that  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  on  the  un- 
known bodies  disintegrated  into  meteoric  dust 
similar  conditions  have  prevailed  or  do  pievail. 
Everywhere  alike,  carbon  crystallized  out  from  an 
intensely  hot  ferric  solution  under  great  pressure. 
The  recipe  for  diamond- making  is  the  same  in 
the  Sirian  as  in  the  solar  system.  The  universe 
is  one,  chemically  and  physically." 
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NEEDFUL  PRECAUTIONS  FOR  OCEAN  NAVI- 
GATION. 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  John  IIysK)p  makes  in 
the  June  Ilarpn-^s  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  proiHM*  handling  of  ships — suggestions  no 
doubt  prompted  by  tlie  extraordinary  list  of 
terrible  tragedies  in  ocean  traveling  that  has 
!narked  the  season  of  18i)S-l)l).  Mr.  Hyslop 
.isks  whether,  given  a  due  complement  of  com- 
petent officers  ft»r  the  proper  navigation  of  the 
ship,  existing  methods  give  full  elTect  to  their 
combined  skill,  care,  and  direction,  or  is  it  a 
fact  that  in  important  respects  the  captain  is  not 
only  supreme,  as  he  ought  tcr  be  and  must-neces- 
sarilv  be,  but  that  he  is  practicallv  left  without 
systematized  help  or  check  ?  Another  point 
worth V  to  be  noted  is  whether  it  is  sutlicient  to 
merely  provide  for  vessels  boats  of  a-  sufficient 
numlK'r  and  size,  even  though  the  means  of 
launching  them  are  so  utterly  crude  and  inade- 
quate that  under  conditions  of  much  difficulty 
they  cannot  be  safely  gotten  into  the  water  with- 
in limited  time.  Mr.  Ilyslop  calls  to  mind  the 
catastrophe  that  overt(K>k  the  Mohttjah,  which 
was  lot^t  last  October  by  striking  the  Manacle 
Rocks,  near  Falmouth.  The  second  and  thini 
officers  were  on  deck,  and  it  is  supposed  that  tlu» 
captain  was,  too,  and  he  was  a  sober,  careful, 
and  ca[>able  man.  Mr.  Ilyslop's  theory  of  the 
mysterious  and  terrible  mistake  by  which  the 
vessel  was  being  steered  half  a  point  more  to  the 
north  than  usual  was  that  the  verv  severe  trials 
of  physical  hanlship,  responsibility,  care,  and 
exhaustive  effort  which  come  to  shipmasters  had 
unnerved  Captain  Griffith  in  this  instance,  and 
are  likely  to  unnerve  any  sea-captain,  no  matter 
what  his  equipment  of  strength. 

On  this  theory,  when  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  a  captain  under  the  present  conili- 
tions  is  apt  to  resent  any  examination  of  charts 
or  questioning  of  his  course  by  any  other  officer, 
Mr.  Hyslop  thinks  that  it  is  a  dubious  policy  to 
leave  a  ship's  safety  wholly  in  charge  of  one  man, 
who  mav  be  thrown  out  of  his  ''form"  bv  a 
headache  or  any  unexi>ected  physical  disability. 
Mr.  Hyslop  suggests  that  instead  of  the  captain 
laying  the  vessel's  course,  that  should  be  made 
the  ordinarv  routine  dutvof  an  officer  under  him, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  captain's  concurrence. 
This  would  save  the  captain's  dignity  and  would 
provide  a  new  and  valuable  check.  CVriainly 
this  would  have  saved  the  loss  of  the  ^fohv(Jan. 

Just  as  certaiidv  it  would  not  abolish  all  acci- 
dents  at  sea,  for  there  are  perils  no  human  fore- 
sight or  provision  can  prevent.  Though  this  is 
true,  Mr.  Hyslop  asks.  Is  it  rational  to  have  tlie 
present  system  of  launching  boats  ?  and  tells  us 
a  remarkable  fact   that  on   nearly  all  our  large 


passenger  steamers  the  same  kind  of  davits  and 
the  same  means  of  launching  boats  are  in  use 
that  were  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hyslop 
tells  of  the  very  elaborate  movements  that  must 
be  gone  through  with  to  launch*  a  number  of 
boats  at  once,  and  shows  that  a  vessel  carrying 
several  hundred  passengers  and  perhaps  twenty 
boats  may  have  only  thirty  or  forty  real  sailors, 
the  rest  of  the  complement  of  tlie  ship  princi- 
})ally  ]>eing  made  up  of  engineers,  stewards, 
st(^kers,  etc.  These  will  do  well  enough  if  the 
boats  are  to  be  launched  in  daylight  in  smooth 
water,  but  it  is  in  just  the  opposite  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances that  boats  are  usually  to  be  launched 
in  a  hurry.  He  says  that  there  are  new  systems 
oi  davits  vastly  superior  to  those  generally  in  use, 
and  that  some  of  the  more  alert  companies — for 
instance,  the  Old  Dominion  Line  of  steamers, 
plying  l)etween  New  York  and  Norfolk — ^have 
fitted  their  now  vessels  with  boat- launching  ar- 
rangements free  from  the  most  serious  defects  of 
the  old-style  swivel  davits.  The  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  at  its  next  annual  convention  in  New 
York  is  to  have  papers  read  on  launching  shipe^ 
boats,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  new  and 
better  methods  will  result. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

IN  the  June  Cosmopolitan  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  writes  his  belief  that  most  of  the  old 
causes  of  war  have  died  away,  and  speaks  of  the 
proposal  of  the  p]mperor  of  Russia  to  consider 
the  maintenance  of  perpetual  peace.  Dr.  Hale 
thinks  it  a  pity  that  the  proposition  was  not 
generally  received  with  more  enthusiasm.  He 
thinks  it  mean  to  ask  if  the  Czar  was  in  earnest 
Dr.  Hale  believes  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  Kuropean  states  should  not  be  at  peace 
than  there  is  whv  the  United  States  should  not 
be  at  peace  with  each  other. 

**The  peace  of  the  United  States  for  one 
hundred  and  six  vears  out  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  I'nited  ^States.  This  court  is  indeed 
su])reme.  It  is  higher  than  the  President^  it 
is  higher  than  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  higher  than  any  governor 
or  any  State.  It  speaks,  and  what  it  says  is 
done.  It  is  an  international  court  between  forty- 
five  sovereignties,  each  of  which  has  its  own  load 
pride,  many  of  which  are  wholly  different  from 
many  others  in  origin,  in  race,  even  in  language 
ami  religion. 

*'  For  ten  lu*  twenty  years  past  efforts  haw 
been  in  progress  to  bring  about  a  similar  inter- 
national court  between  States  which  areeveD 
larger  than  New  York,  Virginia,  or  Miswnri 
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When  Mr.  Blaine  called  together  his  Pan- Ameri- 
can Congress  in  1890,  it  was  with  the  hope  tliat 
such  a  tribunal  might  be  arranged  as  an  inter- 
national tribunal  between  all  the  republics  of 
America.  While  the  congress  >  was  in  session 
Brazil  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Por- 
tugal and  became  an  independent  republic.  At 
once  Brazil  sent  a  delegation  to  what  was  w^ell 
called  the  Pan-American  Congress.  The  Pan- 
American  Congress  made  the  plans  for  an  in- 
ternational tribunal,  which  would  examine  any 
case  of  diflBculty  which  arose  between  the  sixteen 
nations  represented  there. 

**  When  Mr.  Blaine  presented  tliis  plan  to  the 
world  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress  he  said  : 

*<  <  If  in  this  closing  hour  the  conference  had 
but  one  deed  to  celebrate,  we  should  dare  call 
the  world's  attention  to  the  deliberate,  confident, 
solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents  to 
peace  and  to  the  prosperity  which  has  peace  for 
its  foundation.  We  hold  up  this  new  Magna 
Charta  which  abolishes  war  and  substitutes  arbi- 
tration between  the  American  republics  as  the 
first  and  greatest  fruit  of  the  international  Amer- 
ican conference.  That  noblest  of  Americans, 
the  aged  poet  and  philanthropist,  Whittier,  is 
the  first  to  send  the  salutation  and  benediction 
declaring  :  *'  If  in  the  spirit  of  peace  the  Amer- 
ican conference  agrees  upon  a  rule  of  arbitration 
which  shall  make  war  in  this  hemisphere  well- 
nigh  impossible,  its  sessions  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.'" 

* '  From  that  time  forward  similar  plans  have 
been  proposed  by  different  bodies.  That  which 
has  attracted  most  intelligent  attention  is  the  plan 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association.  The 
bar  of  New  York  State  is  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  dream  ;  they  are  not 
given  over  to  theories  or  fallacies.  But  lawyers 
always  believe  in  law.  Lawyers  know  what  is 
the  power  of  justice.  As  Mr.  Depew  said  ad- 
mirably well  in  an  address  on  this  subject,  it  was 
the  lawyers  of  England  who  beat  Charles  I.  and 
who  introduced  constitutional  government  into 
the  world.  The  lawyers  of  New  York  three 
years  ago  tried  their  hand  on  the  forming  of  a 
plan  for  an  international  tribunal  between  the 
great  states  of  Europe  and  the  great  states  of 
America.  Their  plan  has  the  very  great  merit 
of  simplicity  and  it  is  almost  automatic. 

"It  proposes  that  each  of  the  nine  principal 
powers  of  the  world  shall  be  invited  to  select  a 
judge  who  sliall  sit  in  this  central  tribunal.  And 
so  as  to  be  free  from  political  entanglements  or 
from  the  delays  which  would  follow  in  the  vari- 
ous changes  of  administration  of  those  nine  states, 


it  proposes  that  in  each  the  highest  court  shall 
appoint  from  its  own  number  the  judge  who  is  to 
sit  upon  the  central  tribunal.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  choose  one  of 
its  judges  to  be  a  judge  in  the  international 
court,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England 
would  choose  another  from  its  own  number. 
The  requisites  for  the  judgeship  are  tlms  stated  : 

"  '  .  .  .  Such  representative  to  be  a  member 
of  the  supreme  or  highest  court  of  tiie  nation  lie 
shall  represent,  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  his 
associates,  because  of  his  high  character  as  a 
publicist  and  judge  and  his  recognized  ability  and 
irreproachable  integrity.  Each  judge  thus  se- 
lected to  hold  office  during  life  or  the  will  of  the 
court  selecting  him.' 

' '  As  soon  as  three  of  these  nations  should 
have  appointed  their  judges  the  court  would 
meet.  It  would  appoint  its  officers,  it  would 
announce  the  places  of  its  sessions,  and  it  would 
be  ready  to  administer  justice.  As  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  commission  w^lio  framed  the 
plan  said,  it  would  nail  up  its  sign  and  say, 
*  International  Justice  Administered  Here.' 

<<  It  would  probably  be  some  little  time  before 
any  nation  would  dare  bring  a  case  befoie  it. 
Meanwhile  the  judges  would  be  conferring  to- 
gether on  points  of  international  law  which  have 
not  yet  been  decided  in  form.  They  would  be 
publishing  from  time  to  time  reports  or  state- 
ments with  regard  to  these  matters.  They  could, 
if  they  pleased,  be  reviewing  all  the  international 
law  of  the  past.  They  could  be  preparing  a 
formal  and  official  statement  of  the  results  which 
the  world  has  arrived  at  on  what  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  calls  '•  those  great  principles  of  right  and 
justice  on  which  are  built  the  security  of  states 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples. ' 

*  *  The  New  York  bar  would  not  compel  nations 
to  appear  before  its  tribunal  unless  they  chose 
to.  I  may  think  my  neighbor's  bees  hurt  my 
peaches,  but  I  do  not  go  to  law  about  it  unless  I 
choose.  This  freedom  is  the  strong  point  of  its 
plan.  A  certain  supposed  compulsion  in  the 
Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  was  the  only  reason 
assigned  for  its  failure.  But  there  is  no  danger 
but  that  two  nations  who  have  some  difficultv 
which  escapes  the  clumsy  meshes  of  our  old- 
fashioned  diplomacy  will  be  glad  enough  to  try  a 
court  of  such  prestige  and  dignity.  Here  is  this 
knotty  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
between  England  and  France.  It  is  the  curious 
question  whether  in  the  language  of  diplomacy  in 
1783  a  lobster  was  a  fish.  The  treaty  of  1783 
gives  France  the  undoubted  right  to  cure  fish  on 
the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  western  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  May  she  therefore  can  lobsters 
there  ?     If  the  lobster  is  a  fish,  yes  I     If  he  is  a 
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crustacean,  no  !  This  must  ]>e  decided  by  a 
court.  And  if  sucli  a  court  liad  existed  this 
question  would  have*  been  submitted  years  ago. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  di  fie  rent  suggestions 
which*  are  bcjl'ore  the  international  conf(?rence. 
It  is  worth  the  detail  witli  which  I  liave  descriix.Hl 
it.  b(»cause  it  was  i)repared  by  a  commission  ap 
pointful  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
world." 

THE  TROUBLE  IN  FINLAND. 

ARTK'LKS  on  Russia's  dealings  with  Fin- 
land,  written  from  the  Finnish  point  of 
view,  are  api)earing  in  the  Fnglish  reviews. 
Dr.  .1.  N.  Keuter,  of  llelsingfors  University, 
contribute.s  to  the  Nlnetntutk  (%nitnrij  an  article 
on  '•  Russia  and  Finland."  It  is  a  well -written 
article,  and  u.seful,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  Finnish  hist(jry,  and  gives  a  precise 
8tat(*ment  as  to  what  it  is  that  the  Russians  have 
actually  done  in  the  grand  duchy. 

Dr.  Renter  gives  a  very  striking  account  of 
tlic^  wide  difTussion  of  education  in  Finland.  lie 
says  tlial  there  are  at  ])resent  as  many  Finnish 
secondary  schools,  preparatory  to  the  university, 
as  Swedish  ones,  that  the  periodical  press  num- 
bers about  120  Finnish  newspa{>ers,  that  many 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Finland  are  de- 
livered in  Finnish,  and  that  the  Finnish  tongue 
is,  equally  with  the  Swedish,  acknowledged  as 
the  oflicial  language  of  tiie  grand  duchy. 

THE    NEW    MILITARY    LAW. 

TIlis  is  Dr.  Reuter's  account  of  the  present 
disagreemc^it  witli  Russia  over  the  proposed 
military  conscription  law  : 

* '  The  first  blow  that  fell  on  the  country  was 
the  imperial  proposal  for  a  new  military  law, 
which  was  to  Ixj  laid  l.)efore  the  estates  summoned 
to  a.ss(imble  in  January  of  this  year  to  an  ex- 
traordinary Diet.  The  summons  was  issued  in 
July,  l«ys,  thus  b(;fore  the  Czar's  p(*ace  pro- 
posal was  offerc'd  to  the  world.  In  Octolxir  th(^ 
proposition  was  S(Mit  to  the  ScMiate,  and  shortly 
after  its  main  features  becanu;  known  to  the 
pul)lic. 

*'  By  the  existing  military  law  (;f  1878  the 
conscription  system  was  intnxluced  into  Finland 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  Finnish 
army  intended  for  the  dtjfense  of  the  country, 
an  armv  under  the  command  of  Finnish  otlicers 
and  with  a  Finnish  staiT,  ultimattily  subordinate 
to  the  governor-general,  who,  '  while  lik(nvise 
commanding  any  Russian  tn^ops  that  may  be 
locat(id  in  the  country,  is  the  chief  of  the  Fin- 
nish army.'  The  standing  army  is  litnited  to  a 
numl.HM"  of  5,(300  men.     To  reach  this  amount, 


out  of  the  annual  coutiugent  of  about  8,000 
young  men  of  the  proper  age  for  conscription 
(twenty -one  years)  and  fit  for  military  service, 
about  1,920  are  annually,  after  balloting,  placed 
under  the  colors,  where  they  serve  for  three 
yc^ars,  on  the  lapse  of  which  time  they  are  trans* 
ferred  to  the  reserve,  where  they  remain  for  two 
years,  and  ultimately  stand  in  the  militia  until 
they  have  completed  their  fortieth  year.  The 
rest  are  at  once  placed  in  the  reserve  for  five 
years,  and  undergo  in  the  first  three  years 
military  training  not  exceeding  ninety  days  alto- 
gether. 

' '  The  new  military  scheme  proposes  that  no 
fewer  than  7,200  (out  of  8,000)  should  be  every 
year  placed  on  the  active  service  list  for  five 
years,  and  afterward  for  another  period  of 
thirte(Mi  vears  should  stand  in  the  reserve,  and 
then  in  the  militia,  as  before.  The  army  in 
Finland  would,  however,  not  be  increased,  bat 
the  surplus  of  5,280  men  every  year  be  sent  to 
serve  in  Russia  beyond  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country  with  a  service  period  of  five 
years  ;  this  means  a  force  of  36,000  men.  This 
enormous  increase  of  the  Finnish  army  natu- 
rally implies  a  proj)ortional  augmentation  of  the 
expenses,  while  at  the  same  time  it  directly  de* 
prives  the  country  of  an  immense  amount  of 
labor — so  much  needed  in  our  country,  where  the 
earth  yields  her  fruits  only  as  the  result  of  very 
hard  work — and  indirectly  by  inducing  many 
young  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  America. 

♦ '  The  new  military  proposal  further  contain! 
statutes  to  the  effect  that  Russian  ofiicers  hence- 
forth should  have  a  right  to  serve  in  the  FMnniah 
army,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country  (Par.  10  in  the  *  Form  of  Government' 
of  1772,  Par.  1  in  the  <  Act  of  Union  and 
Security'  of  1789,  and  Par,  120  in  the  Military 
Law  of  1878,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  para- 
graphs in  this  law  which  are  ratified  as  '  funda- 
mental laws').  The  Finnish  military  staff  would 
Ih)  abolished  and  the  army  become  directly  subor^ 
dinate  to  iiussian  militarv  authorities. 

*'  One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Czar*l 
n'.anifesto  will  conci^-n  the  work  of  the  preeent 
Diet.  In  the  middle  of  April  a  communicatioii 
has  been  made  to  the  Diet  that  the  Emperor  has 
api)rove<l  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  war 
that  the  army  proposal,  now  under  discussion  by 
the  Finnish  Di(;t,  shall  be  considered  as  'pos- 
sessing an  im])erial  interest,*  and  thus  to  be  dealt 
with  in  tlu;  wav  indicated  in  the  manifesto  of 
February  15,  1899 — i.e.,  the  Diet  has  only  to 
give  its  opinion. 

<<  It  lies,  of  course,  in  the  discretion  and  good- 
will of  the  Czar  to  listen  to  the  opinion  oiaprowed 
by  the  Diet  or  to  take  tlie  advice  of  hia  Buniaa 
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ministers.  So  strong  is  even  now  in  Finland 
confidence  in  the  Czar  that  the  hope  is  by  no 
means  extinguished  that  he  will  follow  the 
former  course  ;  and  it  is  very  generally  believed 
that  if  only  the  true  facts  could  be  brought  liome 
to  him,  he  could  not  fail  to  reestablish  Finland's 
constitutional  rights." 

Petty  Tyrannies  of  the  Russian  Governor- 
General. 

In  the  Contemporary  Prof.  Edward  Wester- 
marck,  another  Finnish  gentleman,  says  that 
the  popular  view  holds  Bohrikoff,  tlie  governor- 
general  of  Finland,  responsible  for  the  changes, 
and  savs  of  him  : 

**  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  our 
national  life,  lie  has  displayed  a  contempt  for 
the  press  which  to  our  mind  is  truly  cynical.  .  .  . 
Already  he  has  suppressed  one  [newspaper], 
while  he  has  suspended  the  publication  of  two 
others.  .  .  .  Ever  since  his  arrival,  and  especial- 
ly after  the  manifesto,  the  country  has  been 
troubled  with  spies  and  gendarmes.  Children 
are  pounced  upon  in  the  streets  and  asked  what 
they  are  taught  at  school  or  what  their  parents 
have  been  saying  at  home,  money  being  offered 
as  a  reward  if  they  tell  the  truth.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  governor- general  takes  any  direct 
part  in  this  abominable  system  of  espionage. 
At  all  events  he  has  done  nothing  to  suppress  it, 
and  it  was  unknow'n  in  Finland  previous  to  his 
arrival.  We  are  treated  as  rebels,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  rebellion. 
Even  persons  suspected  of  being:  agents  provoca- 
teurs have  failed  to  drive  the  populace  to  vio- 
lence. The  regard  for  law  and  order  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Finnish  people  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  provocation  whatsoever." 

The  writer  says,  ' '  We  want  an  express  ex- 
planation  from  our  sovereign."  He  '<  has  been 
badly  advised." 

*'  Of  a  rebellion  no  one  even  dreams  in  Fin- 
land. We  shall  offer  peaceful  resistance  to 
everything  which  is  contrary  to  the  sworn  laws 
of  our  country.  .  .  .  The  only  weapon  in  which 
we  put  trust  is  that  culture  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter which  is  involved  in  our  Scandinavian  civi- 
lization. Our  Russian  antagonists  have  no  idea 
of  the  strength  of  this  weapon." 

Finland's  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  K.  Nisbet  Bain  writes  in  the  Fortnightly 
upon  *'  Finland  and  the  Czar."  He  disavows  all 
imputations  against  the  personal  honor  of  the 
Czar.  He  thinks  that  the  Finnish  people  have 
suffered  grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  autliorities. 

He  sets  out  by  saying  that  **for  more  than 


two  centuries  (since  1587)  the  Finlanders  have 
enjoyed  political  freedom."  During  their  union 
with  Sweden  they  sent  their  deputies  to  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  and  when  su])jugated  by 
the  Russians  under  Alexander  I.,  in  KSOS,  ihey 
were  granted  a  Landtag  modeled  on  tlie  Swedish 
Riksdag.  The  four  estates  (gentry,  clergy,  bur- 
gesses, peasants),  having  received  assurance  from 
the  Czar  of  his  purpose  to  reign  as  constitutional 
monarch,  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  (irand  Duke 
of  Finland.  Of  the  constitution  grant(Ml  in  ISOl) 
Mr.  Bain  savs  : 

''Fracticallv  it  was  based  on  the  coiistiiutioual 
compromise  invented  ])y  Gustavus  111.  of  SwimIch 
in  1789,  when  he  attempted  to  combine  a  strong 
monarcliical  government  with  a  suboi<linat(*  l^ut 
still  (within  certain  well-defined  Inniis)  fr(M»  and 
independent  parliament.  The  balance  of  power, 
in  every  direction,  unmistakably  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  monarch.  He  was  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  justice,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  the  sole  medium  ol  communication  with 
foreign  powers,  the  head  of  the  executive  at 
home.  The  Landtag  could  assemble  only  when 
summoned  by  its  Grand  Duke  ;  he  could  dismiss 
it  whenever  he  thought  fit  ;  its  deliberations 
were  for  the  most  part  to  be  confined  to  the 
propositions  which  he  might  think  lit  to  lay  be- 
fore it,  and  its  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to 
imperial  measures  or  to  the  so-called  economic 
or  administrative  legislation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  new  law  could  be  imposed  and  no  old 
law  abolished,  nor  could  the  fundamental  statutes 
be  in  any  way  altered  or  amended,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  estates.  Moreover,  the 
Landtag  was  to  cooperate  in  all  legislative  meas- 
ures, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  comprising 
every  question  relating  to  the  fundamental  laws, 
the  privileges  of  the  estates,  the  civil  law,  crim- 
inal law,  maritime  law,  ecclesiastical  law.  They 
had  also  a  voice  in  all  legislation  relating  to  the 
coinage,  the  national  bank,  the  organization  of 
the  army  and  navy,  etc.,  although,  as  already 
stated,  the  Grand  Duke  in  all  these  matters  had 
the  right  of  initiative.  Moreover,  the  estates  in 
general  retained  the  right  of  self- taxation,  al- 
though the  regulation  of  custom-house  dues  was 
expressly  reserved  as  a  prerogative  of  the  c^rown. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Finnish  constitution 
was  an  innocent  affair  enough.  The  most  jealous 
autocrat  ran  very  little  risk  in  bestowing  such  a 
harmless  gift  upon  a  portion  of  his  subjects." 

For  ninety  years  this  constitution  has  worked 
successfully.  Instead  of  restricting  it,  Alexan- 
der II.  actually  extended  it.  The  summoning 
of  the  Landtag,  previously  left  entirely  to  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Grand  Duke,  was  in 
18()9  made  periodical,  *'at  intervals  of  not  more 
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than  five  years.''  Ever  since  \HH2  it  lias  really 
met  every  third  year.  "Alexander  J II.  also 
promoted  the  development  of  the  Finnish  con- 
stitution by  conceding  to  the  estates  the  right 
of  initiation  in  most  questions  which  were  not 
of  the  natuH'  of  fundamental  laws,  by  the  act  of 
June  25,   l.SSO." 

So  that  it  appears  from  Mr.  Bain's  account 
that  Ivussia  in  ISOO  conferred  home  rule  on  Fin- 
land such  as  sh<»  had  not  enjoyed  under  Sweden, 
and  subsequently  r(^lin(juishe<l  some  of  ihe  im- 
perial prerogatives  in  favor  of  Finnish  autonomy. 

TIIK   i'uksp:nt  tkisis. 

The  old  arrangement,  it  aj)])('ars,  was  alto- 
gether too  liberal  to  meet  Russia's  present  exi- 
genci(\s,  and  what  followed  after  tlu;  submission 
to  the  Landtag  of  the  military  bill  pr()i)osed  by 
the  Russian  Government  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.- 
Bain  : 

*'  For  the  Landtag  to  have  accepted  these 
military  propositions  in  their  pr(?sent  slia])e  would 
hav(^  been  tantamount  to  an  act  of  political  sui- 
cide ;  and  tlu^  Russian  governor-general  in  Fin- 
land seems  to  have  reporte<l  that  the  only  answer 
of  the  Finnish  estates  must  necnls  be  a  itou  jxts- 
surnu.'i,  for  before  they  had  liad  t'mw.  to  even 
<leli berate  upon  the  ]>ill  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
i^ratuitousand  totally  unfores(u»n  act  of  despotism, 
it  was  resolved  at  St.  Tetersburg  to  deprive  the 
Finnish  estates  of  their  right  of  veto  as  regarded 
the  armament  bill,  and  thereby  save  Russia  from 
a  political  ilefeat  within  her  own  confines,  by  the 
simj)l(i  expedient  of  making  a  sliglit  alteration  in 
the  Finnish  constitution  by  means  of  an  imperial 
manifesto." 

WHO    IS    TO    DE'JIDK    WHAT    ARE    IMPEHIAL 

QUESTIONS  ? 

This  manifesto  decrees  that  ^'in  future  it  shall 
rest  with  the  monarch  alone  to  determine  wliat 
questions  are  '  imperial  questions  '  and  what  are 
of  such  purely  local  natun;  as  can  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Landtag." 

*'  Hitherto  those  questions  which  concerned 
both  Russia  and  Fiidand  had,  in  doubtful  cases, 
been  finally  adjusted  by  a  conference  of  the 
ministers  of  state  of  both  countries  ;  so  that  not 
uniform  or  common,  but  separate,  though  iden- 
tical, laws  were  wont  to  l)e  issued  for  the  two 
separate  portions  of  the  empire  n»spectively. 
Consequently  the  most  ominous  feature  of  the 
manifesto  of  Februarv  !'>  is  that  henceforth  the 
Finlanders  can  never  be  sure  what  questions  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  may  choose  to  regard  as  *  im- 
perial questions.*  It  is,  therefor(\  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  manifesto  is  a  mortal  blow  at  the 


liberties  of  Finlad,  for  it  deprives  the  Finnish 
nation  of  its  most  precious  privilege,  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  its  own  laws  in  conjunction  with 
its  Grand  Duke,  and  it  degrades  the  Finnish 
Landtag  from  a  legislative  representative  parlia- 
ment to«a  mere  consultative  provincial  assembly." 

THE  UITLANDERS'  APPEAL  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE  discourses  in  the 
Xaiional  Review  on  the  coming  crisis  in 
the  Transvaal.  lie  insists  that  ^<the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  British  Government  either  to 
act  decisively  in  the  terms  of  the  colonial  secre- 
tary's declaration  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  a  suzerainty  they  are  unable  to  define  or 
unwilling  to  maintain."  The  occasion  is  the 
petition  to  the  Queen,  which  has  been  signed  by 
21,  ()()()  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal.  This, 
lu?  says,  is  '<an  original,  voluntary,  and  spon- 
taneous demand  on  the  part  of  middle  and  work- 
ing class  IJitlanders. "  None  of  the  old  reform 
leaders  are  in  it;  "above  all,  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
his  fnfounif/f  have  refrained  from  intervening  in 
tli(?  affair. "  This  is  their  case  as  Mr.  White  puts 
it,  who  is  no  admirer  of  Mr.  Rhodes  : 

<'  The  ])etitioners,  whose  api)eal  to  their  fellow* 
countrymen  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
government,  are  suifering  from  that  class  of  in- 
jury which  is  the  direct  cause  of  every  successful 
rt'bellion  which  has  yet  been  made  by  people  of 
<nir  race.  The  chief  burden  of  taxation  is  thrown 
upon  their  shoulders.  They  are  refused  by  their 
Hoer  ma,st(?rs  any  share  in  its  disposal.  All  rep- 
resentation is  denied  them.  Education  of  their 
children  is  withheld.  The  use  of  the  Boer  dia< 
lect,  or  the  Utal,  a  barren  tongue  which  has  nofc 
yet  bloonuMl  with  one  literary  flower,  is  enforced  ; 
while  the  English  language,  which  is  compol- 
s<^rilv  used  in  the  schools  of  vellow  men  in  the 
far  East,  is  forbidden  in  the  Transvaal  after 
children  have  |rassed  the  third  standard,  althoagh 
the  Queen  is  suzerain.  They  ask  that  Great 
Britain  shall  protect  her  subjects  in  the  Trans- 
vaal from  a  system  of  high-liauded  oppreasion 
which  has  grown  more  severe  with  the  lapse  of 
years  and  has  now  V)ecome  intolerable." 

BUITON    VERSUS    BOEU. 

The  issiui  between  the  British  Goveriiment  and 
tht»  South  African  republic  is  stated  thus : 

''The  fornit^r  maintains  that  the  suzerainty 
provided  in  the  convention  of  1881  and  not 
abolished  or  named  in  the  convention  of  1884  is 
in  full  force  to-day.  The  Boer  Gk^vemment 
maintains  that  the  1884  convention  drops  the 
suzerainty  and  that  the  South  African  repatdio 
is  to-day  an  independent,  state/' 
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In  dispatcbes  from  Downing  Street,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  publicly  known  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, tliougii  not  promulgated  in  England,  the 
argument  of  the  colonial  secretary  is  as  follows  : 

'■If  the  Boer  Government  declines  to  accept 
the  preamble  to  the  convention  of  1881,  which 
established  the  suzerainty,  then  their  independ- 
ence does  not  exist,  for  it  was  never  granted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boera  accept  the  1881 
preamble,  tlieii  the  suzerainty  is  a  fact  and  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  arguments  recently 
a<lvanced  by  r)r.  Leyds  and  other  apologists  for 
independence." 


Meanwhile  "further  reactionary  legislation  is 
resolved  on  by  Mr.  Kruger  :" 

"The  liquor  law  is  to  be  tampered  with.  The 
5-per-cent.  tax  on  dividends  .  .  .  ia  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  'ill- per- cent,  tax  on  the  gross  out- 
put, which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  10  per  cent, 
on  dividends.  .  ,  .  The  new  law  prohibiting 
natives  under  twenty  from  working  in  the  mines 
before  tliey  have  passed  an  apprenticeship  on 
Boer  farms  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  calls  for 
the  intervention  of  the  suzerain  power." 

SIK    AI.KUKD    MILXKU's    IS'FLUtKCK, 

Mr.  White  recognizes  the  effect  of  "the  lie- 
taehmentof  Mr.  Khudesfroui  South  African  poli- 


tics," htit  hopefully  rather  than  otherwise.     He 
says : 

"By  Mr.  Rhodes'  retirement  into  opposition, 
the  extremely  altle  and  far-seeing  personality  who 
now  occupies  the  position  of  high  commissioner 
is  what  his  position  prescribes  that  he  should  be. 


the  first  man  in  South  Africa.  The  influence  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  allaying  the  racial  troubles 
excited  by  the  raid  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  if 
he  has  a  free  hand  for  carrying  out  a  firm  jwalicy 
— which  will  require  no  less  tact  and  aljilily  than 
the  task  which  he  discharged  so  well  as  Lord 
Cromer's  right-hand  man  in  Egypt — it  is  possible 
that  the  Transvaal  difficulty  may  yet  be  settled 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.'' 


Nevertheless,  says  Mr,  White,  "  if  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  who  protest  against  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  is  coldly  ignored,  events  are 
bound  to  ensue  which  will  involve  action  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  however  reluctant  she 
may  be  to  intervene.  The  central  figure  in 
South  Africa  is  now  the  Uitlander  ^f  the  Ti-ans- 
vaal.  His  position  is  recognized  as  the  key  to 
the  future.  If  justice  is  accorded  to  him  the 
federation  of  South  African  states  iinder  the 
British  flag  and  the  protection  of  the  British  navy 
is  merely  a  question  of  time.  If  justice  \a  di- 
nied  to  liim  the  Boer  dream  of  a  Dutch  republic 
from  Cape  Point  to  the  Zambesi  will  gain  force 
and  reality." 

Mr.  White  laughs  Mr.  Kruger's  suggested 
"  concessions"  to  scorn. 

VAIUHA-STEVEHSON'S  SAHOAN  HOME. 

IN  the  May  Overland  Mrs.  A..  B.  Rose-Soley 
describes  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  beautiful 
Sanioan  home — "  Vailima,  the  Place  of  the  Five 
Rivers."  A  mournful  interest  is  added  to  the 
article  by  the  fact  reported  in  recent  dispatches 
that  the  house  was  completely  wrecked  by  one 
of  the  Philadelphia's  siiells,  after  the  Samoan 
savages  had  looted  it.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Stevenson's  books,  furniture,  and  bric-d-brac  had 
been  brought  to  America  and  are  now  stored  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Fiancisco. 

Mrs.  Rose-Soley  thinks  it  may  have  been  the 
legends  clustering  about  the  five  rivers  that 
attracted  Stevenson  to  the  place  in  the  first 
instance. 

"Legends  which. have  never  been  surpassed 
byEttrick  Shepherd  or  Highland  wife.  Samoa, 
to  tlie  Samoans,  is  peopled  with  the  dead  ;  their 
angangas  regulate  the  doings  of  the  living  ;  ]>ain 
and  pleasure,  health  and  sickness,  failure  and 
success — nay,  life  and  death — are  in  their  hands  ; 
the  bush,  replete  with  terrors,  is  sacred  to  them 
at  night,  tlieir  authority  must  be  recognized  by 
day,  and  the  consequences  of  disobedience  or  in- 
difference are  whispered  in  grewsome  tale.  This 
was  enough  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He 
had  found,  climatically  and  spiritually,  a  country 
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afKT  liis  own  Ix-ai-t. ;  nix!  tli<i  lU'Sl.  \m  huilt  {•»' 
liiiiisflf  in  [liiit  I'uir  liiml  uas  nti  a  niXu  wliorii 
iiH-inu./i,  iraililiims  ran  li'M,  wliciv  wlmlo  vIIUk<'h 
liml  U'cii  i]i>]>(i]niljiti'(l  anil  wamor  liosts  wi-ii^ 
Kallu-reil  111  tlifir  fuilici-s. 

'■Even  n.iw  ihc  way  leailinn  t.>  Vailinia  is 
8U^'^(^sliv.■ly  .1, ■pressing.  As  y.,ii  winil  up  tint 
narrinviMfj;  mini,  wiili  Kti-adily  <!(■:: reusing  signs  i.f 
lialiilati'Mi,  ynu  grailnally  li'avo  gra<.'ffiil  jialni 
a:i.l  wnsiK.iii  troj.ic  vg.'larion  l»;!iiii'l  ;  signs  of 
lifi-  ili<'  aiviLV  Willi  tln^  (■■■in,  nf  thfi  liisl.mt  liirali- 
ITS.  iIk'  tiitig]<-.l  nLonntain-)>n^!i  ]i<-nis  vi.ii  in  witli 
iii<>un>riil  ^\\i-nc<-:  possihlv  a  b]illi<-'  Ivinglisli.T 
j  the  Iiatli   liki.  a  liiisli  ..1  sajipliint, 


r  iJK 


il>y  lira 


'if  a 


Kl--ain  (i]Hin  a  liran.'l.  :  but,  w.v<!  f-.r  !1j<-s.i  I 
is  h.-iili.T  s..im<l  nnr  ooLn-  to  glaiLien  v. 
iiotliintr  I'Ut  ihill  l)V<.vvns  an.l  gr.M-ns  )iui|ill'.-< 
gi.'lliLT  in  a  tiiclancluily  iiiiink,  L\vi»ti'il  stcniH 


driHiping  li-avos  thai,  I'Vim  tini  sunliglit  Tails  tu 
gladiliMi.  If  l.lu^  oviining  is  flrisihg  arinind,  ywi 
may  Imar  tlio  liiiot  (if  tin;  Htlli'  gray  owl  or  tlio 
ctianging  wail  of  t\n:  iirnwn  singer  cliriHtWKMl  \,y 
tliii  iiativ.'s  'llift  binl  witli  tin'  st-v.-n  throaU.' 
But  at  last  you  cini'rji"  on  liivid  grmnul  wlient 
a  wiilc  Jann  glaiMunu  your  eyiw,  a  lano  Iieflg«il 
in  will]  ]ini(!S  ami  lemons,  oarjii-Uid  with  gitnm 
grasH  and  niaiivu  convolvulus ;  tliis  iw  the 
'Koail  of  tli«  (SraUiful  ll<'arls' — tlio  lust.irical 
road  (aahionml  liy  Iho  willing  hands  of  i-hiiifs 
whom  TusitaIa'MiOoi|ui'iit  tongue  and  ]M;n  had  n-- 
leased  from  lK)n<lagi'  and  wliosii  bearls  jiromjiti.id 
them  to  a  uni<iue  proof  of  gratitude.  A  nil  when 
you  havd  passed  along  the  niernoral'le  lani'  and 
tliriiugii  th«  adjoining  gate,  Vailiina  itself  IjurstH 
iijKiM  your  view — Vailiina,  low,  nHiniy,  and  ve- 
ramlaed, rod-painted  and  set  ahotit  with  ereeixTB, 
Vailiina  with  its  fiehls  and  ganlens  and  English 
lawns,  all  redeemed  from  the  wilderneas,  and 
wotyled  Vaea  with  its  tomb  towering  above.     But 


f^tevi^nson  took  the  land  the  scene  was  veiy 
•nt.  .\  path  scavL-o  wiile  onough  for  pack- 
I  wan  tlie  only  means  of  ajiproach — a  path 
fallen  trunks  caused  a  hoi-se  to  etumbla 
raggling  liranches  caught  in  the  ritlnr's  hair 
le  .sunlight  si-arce  glimmered  through.  And 
e  foundation  of  a  white  mail's  lioirio  could 
cl  on  the  jiroperty.  wide-rooting  iMtiiyaiis, 
'  i/'-iJ'<  '"11  nianml'ina,  snakelilto  h'anaxhad 
i'leai-i»i  away  ;  war  waged  against  iiisidiotu 
iu  an<l  deliant  iinligo.  A  dailj',  hourly 
vith  nalure  was  liegun  and  [u'olonged  for 
;  neighliors  we're  lacking,  coniforls  few,  na- 
inly  to  lie  lirilieil  to  the  haunle<l  region,  and 
or  loiuantii;  associations,  the  jHM'C-writer'B 
might  well  hav.i  lain  fallow  amid  a  life  ot 
nt  work  and  frequent  financial  anxiety." 


Mrs.  Hos 


att»tr 


h'y  first  saw  Vailima  six  months 
s  death.  1'he  family  who  cared 
iiarded  tho  autlior'e  rooms  with 


for  th.' 
jetdous 

'■  Kveii  the  lilirarv.  tilled  up  apueiallv  for  liim- 
Bidf,  was  never  used,  while  the  HttW  den  hfl 
loved  was  only  shown  to  those  who  had  met  the 
author  in  the  flesh.  sJlevcHsons  m6I  aI>out  hii 
library  has  >H;conie  historical — '  I  can't  work 
there,  it  is  kg  replete  with  every  convenience  for 
working  !' 

<-  Vet  to  a  man  of  more  luxurious  tastes  the 
long  ro 

author 


stood 


ooks  la\ 


ni,  with  its  polished  floor  and  tiger  akiiiB, 
\j  fiiriiiliire  and  rows  of  books,  inaiolj 
wo\ild  have  seemeil  simple  enough.  The 
>f  '  Treasuie  Island  '  retjuired  still  plainer 
Llinga  to  kei^p  his  imagination  within 
In  a  tiny  room  taken  of!  the  veranda 
le  narrow  coiieh  with  its  Samoan  mat, 
e  lijved  to  scribble  liis  fancies,  huddled 
ting  on  his  knees.  A  medley  of 
1  the  shelves  around  ;  a  few  choseo 
volumes,  wnhaliound  collection  of  eritiqut' oa 
the  '  Wrecker,"  were  within  reaeh  ;  the  original 
sk<!te!ies  for  llie  'Beach  at  P'alesha'  hung  on  the 
walls,  anil  on  ilie  ijuaint  table  by  the  couch  stood 
a  small  vase  with  a  Imiieh  of  witliered  flowen, 
placed  then-  on  the  morning  of  the  writer*! 
death. 

"  A  tiny  sanctum  ot  ascetic  simplicity  ;  but  at 
the  head  of  tho  bod,  carefully  curtained  oH,  stood 
aH.icles  by  no  means  ascetic  in  character — half  a 
dozen  repeating  rilles,  brightly  polished,  and  a 
supply  of  earlri'lges.  These  arma,  the  procuring 
of  which  brought  their  owner  considerablB  an- 
noyani't!  at  the  time,  have  been  much  and  tia- 
neei-ssarily  criticised  ;  recent  events  have  ahowB 
that  Samoa  is  not  a  place  where  the  irhito  nu 
can  always  remain  unarmed  with  nfatf,  and  1> 
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the  case  of  a  sudden  outbreak  Yailima  was  a 
peculiarly  unprotected  spot.  But  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  Stevenson  loved  the  arms  for  their 
own  sake,  quite  apart  from  any  thought  of  protec- 
tion from  the  natives  he  was  befriending.  The 
old  idea  of  clan  chieftainship,  fostered  by 
native  custom,  filled  his  mind,  the  longing  for  a 
baronial  pile  was  in  his  soul ;  he  could  not  con- 
vert low- running,  unpretentious  Vailima  into  a 
feudal  castle,  but  he  could  play  with  associations 
of  the  past  and  imagine  adventurous  surround- 
ings. The  dark-stained  banqueting-hall  with  its 
double  staircase,  which  he  considered  the  pride 
of  Vailima,  was  filled  with  old-world  relics  ;  the 
low  double  doorway,  cut  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  old  part  of  the  house  and  tlio  new  hall, 
formed  a  closed  recess  which  was  looked  upon  as 
a  possible  place  of  concealment ;  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  child -soul,  still  lurking  in  the 
author,  loved  at  idle  moments  to  '  play  at  make- 
l)elieve '  with  guns,  and  quaint  hiding-place,  and 
banqueting-hail — the  hall  where  indeed  Vailima's 
tragedy  occurred,  for  it  was  there  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  drew  his  last  breath." 


JAPAN  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

ARTHUR  MAY  KNAPP  writes  in  the  June 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  Japan's  attitude  toward 
the  Philippines,  beginning  his  article  with  an  in- 
cident at  a  dinner  of  the  Tokyo  Harvard  Club, 
in  which  he  said  to  the  Japanese  vice-minister  for 
foreign  affairs  :  *  <  Give  us  those  two  cruisers  you 
are  building  in  the  United  States,  and  for  them 
we  will  give  you  the  Philippines. "  The  Japanese 
minister  evinced  a  decided  indisposition  to  make 
the  trade,  and  Mr.  Knapp  enlarges  on  the  subject 
to  prove  that  Japan  does  not  nurse  any  desire  for 
those  islands. 

JAPAN    WILL    STAY    AT    HOME. 

<<  In  fact,"  he  says,  '*  whatever  ideal  Japanese 
imperialism  has  in  view,  it  is  plainly  not  that 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan  has  very  distinct  ideas  of  whom  she  should 
like  to  see  owning  the  Philippines.  She  has 
watclied  the  expansion  of  Anglo-Saxon  influ- 
ence, and  although  she  agrees  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  England  is  a  land-grabber,  she 
also  agrees  with  tlie  rest  of  the  world  in  es- 
teeming England  a  land-grubber  and  cultivator 
as  well. 

England's  sovereign  virtue  as  a  colonizer. 

'*  Japan  has  also  seen  and  weighed  the  fact 
that  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  all 
the  other  powers  which  have  entered  the  field  of 


colonial  empire,  have  adopted  the  opposite  policy. 
Now  that  Spain  has  met  condign  punishment  for 
the  inevitable  but  flagrant  misrule  of  her  depend- 
encies, the  merits  of  England's  wise  administra- 
tion stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  oldest  and  youngest  of  the  empires,  as  it  tries, 
for  its  own  guidance,  to  learn  the  drift  of  the 
world  movement  upon  the  current  of  which  it 
has  embarked. 

JAPAN    PREFERS    AMERICA,    HOWEVER. 

<*  It  is  true,  as  Japan  and  all  the  world  know, 
that  America,  Anglo-Saxon  though  she  is,  in 
entering  the  field  of  colonial  empire  enters  it  as 
a  novice,  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  make  egre- 
gious blunders  at  the  start.  It  is  also  true,  and 
patent  to  all  acquainted  with  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  republic,  that  its  civil  service, 
now  in  only  its  first  stages  of  genuine  reform,  is 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  material  for  the  new 
field  of  work  ;  that  America  has  not  and  cannot 
have  for  many  years  anything  like  the  corps  of 
trained  colonial  administrators  to  whom  England 
owes  in  large  measure  her  splendid  success.  Yet 
Japan  would  much  rather  see  America  than  Eng- 
land in  possession  of  the  Philippines.  All  the 
dangers  just  now  pointed  out  as  incident  to 
colonial  enterprise  are  recognized  as  merely  in 
cidental  and  temporary.  Deep  down  under  all 
these  surface  indications  Japan  sees  the  clear 
grit,  the  indomitable  pluck,  and  the  sober  com  • 
mon  sense  of  our  race.  The  want  of  experience, 
the  lack  of  material  for  administrative  service, 
and  the  initial  opportunities  for  corruption  are 
shortcomings  which  she  perceives  must  sooner 
or  later  disappear  before  the  strength  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  reenforced  by  the  ingenuity, 
the  fertility  of  resource,  the  conscious  freedom, 
and  the  eager  enterprise  which  distinguish  the 
American  branch  of  that  masterful  race. 

WE    MAY    COUNT    ON    HER    FOR    HELP. 

**  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Japan,  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  progress  as  she  now  is,  has  a  glad 
welcome  for  America  in  the  East.  Strong  in 
her  sympathies  for  a  country  which,  like  herself, 
has  too  long  dwelt  in  selfish  isolation,  she  longs 
to  see  America,  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  by 
race  and  training,  take  up  the  new  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  her,  and  give  the  impress  of  her 
character  to  this  world  of  the  Orient  that  is  so 
greatly  in  need  of  such  influence.  Japan  would 
not  give  one  of  her  cruisers  for  the  possession  of 
the  Philippines  ;  but  she  would  lend  America 
the  whole  navy  of  which  she  is  so  proud  could 
she  have  for  her  near  neighbor  the  nation  whose 
friendship  she  trusts." 
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THE  CHINESE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

MRS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE  writes  in 
Cornhill  a  good  paper  on  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror and  his  surroundings.  She  reports  well  of 
the  young  man  with  ''  the  large  brilliant  black 
eyes."  She  thinks  the  resolute  way  in  which 
he  revised  the  examination  papers  of  208  com- 
])etitors  shows  greater  energy  and  determination 
than  he  is  often  credited  with.  "It  has  been 
matter  of  notoriety  that,  though  with  abundant 
opportunities  surrounding  him,  Kwangshu  has 
abstained  from  wine,  women,  and  cards."  Here 
is  another  very  significant  anecdote  : 

"The  Empress  Tze  Hsi's  sixtieth  birthday, 
had  not  the  Japanese  war  interfered,  would  have 
been  celebrated  with  unheard-of  splendor  through- 
out (.'liina,  sixty  years  beinpj  Tennyson's  cele- 
brated Cycle  of  Cathay,  to  whicli  he  declared 
fifty  years  of  Europe  preferable,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  would  very  heartily  agree  with  the 
poet.  On  this  birthday  the  (Christian  women  of 
(Jhina  had  decided  to  present  the  Empress  with  a 
Testament.  All  througli  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  empire  little  congregations  of  Chinese 
Christian  women  saved  up  their  carefully  earned 
copper  cash  and  watched  for  the  result  with  great 
eagerness.  A  revised  edition  of  the  Chinese 
translation  was  the  outcome,  beautifully  printed, 
and  above  all  beautifully  bound  in  silver,  inclosed 
in  a  silver  casket,  very  finely  worked.  At  last 
the  offering,  altogether  worthy  of  an  empress* 
acceptance,  was  duly  presented  at  Peking.  What 
was  the  surprise  of  the  agent  at  the  chief  mis- 
sionary book  depot  only  a  few  hours  afterward  to 
receive  a  message  by  a  palace  eunuch,  that  the 
Emperor  wanted  a  copy  of  the  foreign  book  which 
had  just  been  presented  to  the  Dowager  Empress  I 
There  was  no  other  copy  of  this  revised  edition 
yet  to  be  had.  But  the  best  copy  of  the  best 
translation  obtainable  was  at  once  handed  to  the 
eunuch,  who  presently  returned  with  comments 
— believed  to  be  in  the  Emperor's  own  hand- 
writing— pointing  out  the  discrepancies  in  the 
two  translations,  and  saying  he  should  like  to 
have  one  quite  the  same  as  that  presented  to  the 
Empress.  The  eunuch  took  away  with  him 
various  other  books,  selected  as  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  an  Emperor  of  China.  And  hcjre  again 
the  veil  of  mystery  falls,  and  we  know  no  more. 

"  All  we  do  know  is  that  just  before  the  coup 
d^etat  la.st  September  the  Emperor's  chosen  ad- 
visers, and  it  seems  Kwangshu  himself,  were 
considering  whether  to  proclaim  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  China,  and  that  when  the  coup 
(Vetat  occurred  Kang  Yu  Wei,  before  flying  by 
the  Emperor's  advice,  went  for  counsel  to  the 
missionary,  Timothy  Richard,  the  man  who  has 
done  more  probably  than  any  other  man  to  re- 


form China  and  prepare  her  people  to  be  broo^ 
under  Christian  influences.  This  again  looks  ii 
if  the  Testament  had  been  read,  if  not  by  the 
Empress  to  whom  it  was  given,  with  its  ooetlj 
binding  and  casket,  by  him  to  whom  it  was  not 
given,  Kwangshu,  whose  soul  after  all  must  be 
as  precious  in  the  sight  of  Him  on  high  as  tliet 
of  the  poor  coolie." 

The  writer  holds  him  to  be  a  noteworthy  young 
man,  who  dared  all  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  empire.     She  concludes  : 

'  *  1  f  not  by  the  side  of  Luther,  yet  by  the  side 
of  sucli  failures  as  Rienzi  or  Savonarola,  the  large 
brilliant  eyes  of  Kwangshu  may  fairly  look  out 
upon  the  world. 

*<  But  there  is  one  great  all -important  differ- 
ence. Kwangshu  is  yet  alive.  Oh,  the  pity  of 
it !  that  no  Euro])ean  power  saw  its  way  to  stand 
by  him  and  the  youth  of  China  I  " 


THE  RBSCUE  OF  THE  WHALERS. 

THE  June  Harper's  begins  with  a  very  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  sled  journey  of  sixteen 
hundred  miles  in  the  icy  barrenness  of  the  arctic 
regions  to  relieve  the  whaling  vessels  whicli  got 
caught  in  the  ice  last  year.  The  partienlir 
species  of  whale  from  which  whalebone  is  pro- 
cured is  only  to  be  found  in  the  polar  regions 
in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  ice,  and  the  daring 
sailors  who  venture  after  them  suffer  every  yeir 
some  terrible  catastrophe.  The  fleet  of  whal- 
ing vessels  reach  Point  Barrow  during  the  fint 
part  of  August.  Arriving  there,  they  follow  up 
the  whales  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  and  some- 
time further  than  the  mouth  of  the  Mackemde 
River.  It  is  along  here  they  make  their  greateit 
catch  ;  but  they  must  not  remain  too  long  in  the 
season,  and  the  whaling  captains  generally  reekon 
on  leaving  that  neighborhood  by  the  middle  of 
September,  in  order  to  reach  Point  Barrow  again 
before  the  last  part  of  that  month.  From  there 
they  work  their  way  over  to  the  westward,  pur- 
suing their  whaling  south  along  the  ooast  of 
Siberia,  and  finally  come  out  through  the  Bering 
Strait  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 

The  catastrophe  which  came  to  the  whalers 
last  year  was  caused  by  the  unexpected  cold 
weather  early  in  the  fall  of  1897,  which  blocked 
the  whaling  fleet  as  they  attempted  to  get  around 
Point  Barrow  on  their  way  south,  the  northeriy 
winds  having  blown  the  pack-ice  down  on  the 
shores,  while  new  ice  was  forming  all  the  time. 
Eight  vessels  were  caught  and  their  situation  was 
precarious  to  the  last  degree,  because  none  of 
them  had  supplies  enough  to  last  them  imtfl 
spring.  President  McKiidey  discnaaed  with  his 
Cabinet  the  possible  means  of  sending  vslief  to 
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tbe  impriaoned  Bailors,  and  finally  it  waa  decided 
that  tbe  revenue  cutter  Bear  should  go  as  near  to 
them  as  the  ice  would  allow,  the  officers  of  the 
service  then  proceeding  on  the  ice.  In  eighteen 
days  the  vessel  was  made  ready  fora  whole  year's 
trip,  with  all  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  a 
rigorous  arctic  experience.  The  programme  al- 
.  lowed  for  finding  herds  of  reindeer  on  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  and  driving  the  deer  northward  over- 
land to  where  the  whalers  were  probably  locked 
in.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  reading  Lieutenant  Bertholf's  account  of 
the  wonderful  journey,  as  he  was  one  of  the  three 
men  who  left  the  Bear  to  take  the  dog-sleds  and 
deer  to  the  north. 

The  sled  journey  over  the  land  from  Cape  Van- 
couver to  the  northernmost  limits  of  Alaska  was 
sixteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  the 
longest  ever  made  by  a  single  party  in  one  win- 
ter. That  no  lives  should  have  been  lost  and  no 
extraordinary  suffering  was  endured  speaks  well 
indeed  tor  tbe  good  judgment  of  the  men  who 
conducted  the  expedition.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  no  less  than  four  hundred  reindeer  to  the 
starving  crews  of  tbe  whaling  vessels  off  Point 
Barrow.  One  of  the  whaling  vessela  had  been 
crushed  in  the  ice  and  another  bad  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  natives,  leaving  two  crews  destitute. 


WHAT  SPAIl 

SEStOR  ESTfiV 
minister,  con 
article  to  the  Nort) 
"What  Spain  Can 

Colonizing  powe 
ish  statesman,  sb 
policy,  "  in  rare  • 
manv  to  leam  wh 
avoided." 

SeBor  Est^vanez 
the  record  of  Span 
aborigines.  In  e 
Spaniards  annihilai 
they  ruined  and 
wise  and  just  law 
availed  little  in  coi 
ci-etionary  power  h 
pleased.  SeBor  E 
conquerors'  own  fc 
ties  were  committe 
that  Spain  was  no 
for  the  extinction  i 
the  Portuguese,  th 
Dutch  were  guiltle 

Another  of  Spa. 
sion  of  the  other 
niercial    privileges 


Foreigners  were  compelled  to  become  naturalized 
aa  Spaniards  and  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith  in 
order  merely  to  settle  and  live  in  Spain's  Ameri- 
can possessions.  This  policy  gave  rise  to  an 
enormous  contraband  traffic,  lasting  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  to  a  long  series  of  figbts  with  pirates, 
filibusters,  and  natives.  "Even  the  American- 
born  Spaniards,  children  of  tbe  conquerors  and 
colonists,  were  from  the  first  violent  enemies  of 
Spain,  of  her  monopolies,  of  her  taws.  The 
first  Mexican  separatist  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
Cortes," 

Seiior  Est6vanez  has  no  fears  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  fall  into  the  errors  of  i-eligious  intoler- 
ance and  commercial  monopoly  by  which  his  own 
country  has  suffered  bo  much,  but  he  thinks 
there  is  some  danger  that  they  may  treat  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos  in  an  overbearing 
or  unsympathetic  manner.  Anglo-Saxons  gen- 
erally, he  thinks,  hold  a  false  theory — a  theory 
which  divides  races  into  superior  and  inferior. 

THB   CASE   or   UlNDANAO. 

A  lesson  for  all  colonizing  governments  may 
be  learned  from  Spain's  experience  with  Min- 
danao. That  island,  though  discovered  by  Span- 
ish navigators  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  never 
conquered.  Spain's  sovereignty  there  was  merely 
nominal.     The    inhabitants  are    Mohammedans. 
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mosphere  of  life,  that  all  races  have  a  right  to  it, 
that  tlio  United  States  is  not  a  plutocracy,  as 
they  say  in  Phi  rope,  but  a  true  democracy,  a 
model  republic,  and  a  great  nation." 


WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  CUBA  ? 

MR.  TIEKI^EIiT  r.  WILLIAMS  discusses 
in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthhj  ''  The  Out- 
look in  Cuba."  lie  assumes  that  we  must  place 
our  dealings  with  the  Cubans  on  tht»  understand- 
ing that  they  are  as  yet  but  chiMrcn.  He  be- 
lieves that  tlie  most  ])robable  future  for  Cuba  is 
j)ermanent  American  control.  Two  ways  in  which 
this  may  come  about  are  possible.  We  may  sim- 
ply say  that  the  (^ibans  are  incapabh?  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  we  may  therefore  govern  the 
island  as  W(»  govern  our  Territories  ;  or  we  may 
put  the  island  into  reasonably  good  working 
order  and  then  n^move  <nir  iroops  and  officials  on 
the  ground  that  we  had  pledged  independence. 
The  result  will  be  chaos,  and  we  shall  iiave  to 
go  back  and  take*  up  the  regeneration  of  the  isl- 
and from  the  b(!ginning.  lie  approves  of  the 
former  j)lan. 

<*Why  should  we  feel  obliged  to  sail  away 
from  the  island,  pretending  that  we  had  estab- 
lished a  government,  and  allow  the  Cubans  to 
massacre  one  another  ?  Is  it  either  right  or  ex- 
pedient to  expose  to  the  fury  of  the  negroes  and 
the  other  inflammable  elements  of  the  populace 
which  the  demagogues  will  stir  up  the  resident 
Spaniards,  the  other  foreigners  (including  our 
own  people),  and  the  Cubans  who  have  proved 
friendly  to  us?  The  first  thought  of  the  Cubans 
after  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  troops  was 
withdrawn  was  to  murder  the  Spanish  civilians, 
particularly  in  the  small  towns  where  the  Span- 
iards, being  men  of  honesty,  industry,  and 
stamina,  k(?pt  the  stores  and  owned  most  oi  the 
property.  Are  w(»  to  hmrn  nothing  by  experi- 
ence ?  Have  we  a  right  to  wash  our  hands  of  a 
responsibility  which  we  assumed  not  only  volun- 
tarily, but  aggr(»ssiv(ily,  and  march  away  from 
that  powder  magazine  when  we  know  l)eyond  a 
rea.sonable  doubt  that  there  an^  thosc^  who  only 
wait  for  our  (lej)arture  to  fire  it?  Kurop<' has 
already  taken  it  for  grante<l  (unofficially)  that  we 
are  in  Cur)a  to  stay.  Putting  asi(h?  th(»  enormous 
expense  and  the  disturbances  conn(»ct<Ml  with  mov- 
ing our  troops  away  from  (.hibaand  tiuMi  sending 
them  back,  are  w(i  callcul  upon  to  put  ('uba  at 
the  mercy  of  a  half- barbarous  ral>ble,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  having  to  go  back  there  in 
force,  reconquer  the  island,  and  do  all  over  again 
the  splendid  work  of  the  past  ycjar  ? 

'*To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  with  mucli  plau- 
sibility that  if  a  vote  were  taken  to-morrow,  the 


people  of  Cuba  would  by  a  large  majority  re- 
quest us  to  leave  the  island,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  go  into  the  business  of  government  with- 
o\it  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  C/ul)anB  who  want  us  to  go  out- 
number those  who  want  us  to  stay.  The  point 
is  that  if  all  or  nearly  all  the  people  whose  con- 
victions deserve  respect  are  on  one  side,  mere 
numbers  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide  the 
matter. 

<Mf  we  set  theories  aside  and  look  at  the  situ- 
ation scjuarely,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  event 
will  not  be  determined  by  any  logical  or  a  priori 
considerations.  Our  possession  of  the  island  is 
growing  more  firndy  rooted  every  week,  and 
Americans  are  forming  interests  and  connections 
in  it  which  will  slowly  change  the  face  of  things. 
With  every  life  and  every  dollar  we  send  to  Cuba 
our  hohl  on  the  island  is  being  strengthened. 
We  shall  stay  to  take  care  of  our  own,  and  thus, 
])y  imperceptible  stages,  the  present  situation  will 
glide  into  permanent  control." 


TRUSTS  IN  EUROPE. 

IN  the  Forum  for  May  Mr.  Wilhelm  Berdrow 
gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  growth 
and  present  status  of  those  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  Europe  which  correspond  to  what  we 
in  America  term  *'  trusts." 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  as  long  ago  as  1852  the  Austrian 
])enal  code  declared  in<lustrial  combinations 
efjually  punishable  with  labor  unions.  Mr.  Ber- 
drow argues  from  this  fact  that  trusts  were  not 
(mly  in  actual  existence  at  that  time,  but  had 
begun  to  exert  an  unfavorable  influence.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  however,  trusts  of  the  mag- 
nitiuh^  and  influence  of  those  now  so  numerous 
(and  daily  growing  more  numerous)  in  the  United 
Stat(»s  are  (exceedingly  rare  in  Europe  ;  indus- 
trial combinations  of  small  or  moderate  dimen- 
sions are  far  more  frecjuent.  Mr.  Berdrow  de- 
fends th(»s(^  small  trusts  as  necessary  because  of 
comiHitition  and  underselling,  which  are  carried 
to  a  ruinous  extreme. 

GKKMANT. 

As  an  (jxplanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
in  (»(irmany,  of  all*  Euro|>ean  countries,  the 
trusts  have  spread  most  extensively  and  been 
most  successful,  Mr.  lit^rdrow  reminds  us  that 
th(;  German  states,  in  respect  to  the  recent  in- 
CH'ase  oi  industry  and  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  their  great  cities,  bear  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  th<}  United  States,  and  like  the  United 
States  they  furnish  fruitful  soil  for  the  growth 
of  industrial  combinations.      There,  too,    o?«r- 
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production  and  excessive  competition  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  trusts. 

The  German  trusts  number  less  than  200  and 
are  becoming  fewer  as  the  smaller  combinations 
unite  to  form  larger  units.  Only  a  few  of  these, 
says  Mr.  Berdrow,  correspond  to  the  American 
idea  of  a  trust.  Still,  he  thinks  that  the  genuine 
trust  is  gradually  becoming  more  common  in 
Germany. 

*<As  regards  great  industrial  combinations, 
the  most  striking  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
German  coal  industry,  the  most  prominent  or- 
ganization in  this  department  being  the  Rheinisch- 
Westfdlische  Kohlensyndikat^  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  trust, 
exercising  within  its  sphere  of  activity  almost 
unlimited  power.  Like  the  American  Standard 
Oil  Company,  it  directly  controls  the  sales,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  production  entirely  to  the  sep- 
arate companies.  Under  the  innocent  title  of 
ein  Verein  zum  Ankauf  und  Verkauf  von 
Kohlen  (a  society  for  the  buying  and  selling  of 
coal),  this  trust  has  for  the  past  five  years  com- 
pletely controlled  the  west  German  coal  industry 
and  dictated  prices. 

*  *  The  German  and  Austrian  rolling-mill  unions, 
the  trusts  of  the  chemical  industries,  as  well  as 
the  most  important  French  trusts — the  latter  em- 
bracing more  particularly  the  iron,  petroleum, 
and  sugar  industries — have  all  adopted  this 
method  of  selling  conjointly  by  means  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau,  in  order  to  dictate  prices  and  to  de- 
prive the  individual  members  of  every  vestige  of 
independence.  No  member  of  such  a  trust  has  a 
right  to  take  or  to  fill  an  order,  whether  at  whole* 
sale  or  at  retail.  Each  order  must  be  referred  to 
the  central  bureau,  which  then  assigns  it  to  the 
separate  factories  according  to  their  location  or 
their  facilities.  All  accounts  must  likewise  pass 
through  the  central  bureau." 

As  yet  no  large  element  of  the  population  is 
arrayed  against  the  trusts  in  Germany.  The 
trusts  have  been  moderate  in  the  fixing  of  prices, 
and  there  is  no  popular  demand  for  legal  interfer- 
ence with  their  operations.  The  legal  weapons 
for  such  interference  do  not  now  exist,  and  the  fact 
that  Prussia  and  other  states  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  trusts  would  make  legisla- 
tion difiBcult,  to  say  the  least. 

ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE. 

The  tardy  acceptance  of  the  trust  system  in 
England  is  believed  to  be  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade  ;  a  protective  tariff  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  largest  trusts. 
P^urthermore,  there  is  more  reverence  for  individ- 
ual freedom  in  England  than  on  the  continent. 


*<  France  is  a  country  in  which  the  trust  sys- 
tem has  long  flourished  and  assumed  extensive 
proportions.  In  the  iron  trade  great  trust  com- 
panies— local  in  their  character,  it  is  true — have 
existed  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  the  most 
powerful  of  these,  like  those  of  Germany,  limit 
their  activity  to  the  establishment  of  sales  depots. 
The  chemical  industry  of  France,  like  that  of 
Germany,  is  now  controlled  almost  exclusively 
by  combinations,  and  this  is  time  of  several  other 
lines  which,  in  most  other  European  countries, 
have  as  yet  either  successfully  withstood  the 
formation  of  trusts  or  in  which  the  trusts  have 
dissolved  owing  to  disagreement  among  the 
members.  The  bottle-glass  and  sugar-refining 
industries  may  serve  as  examples.  Several  inter- 
national trusts,  such  as  the  zinc  trust,  also  have 
their  headquarters  at  Paris." 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  shows  the  same  sequence  of  industrial 
conditions  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe — a 
powerful  and  poorly  organized  industry,  over- 
production, strikes,  and,  finally,  the  formation 
of  trusts. 

*<  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  courts,  like  those 
of  many  other  countries,  do  not  recognize  the 
formation  of  trusts  as  legal,  and  in  many  in- 
stances vigorous  proceedings  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poorer  classes  have  been  instituted 
against  the  smaller  corporations — more  particu- 
larly against  those  organized  by  jobbers  for  the 
purpose  of  the  uniform  raising  of  prices.  But  in 
Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  small  thieves  frequently 
are  hanged  in  order  that  the  greater  ones  may 
escape,  and  the  powerful  trust  combinations  in 
iron,  brandy,  sugar,  and  petroleum  have  appar- 
ently never  encountered  the  slightest  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  corporations  have  been 
organized  under  the  protection  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  government. 

*<  When,  in  1885,  the  sugar  industry,  in  con- 
sequence of  overproduction,  had  been  brought 
almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  large  and  influ- 
ential manufacturers  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
government  to  fix  the  annual  legal  output  of  the 
raw  material ;  whereupon  it  became  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  apportion  the  quantity  to  be  produced 
among  the  great  factories  and  thereby  to  close 
the  smaller  ones.  A  few  years  later  the  prices 
of  Russian  sugar  had,  in  consequence  of  this 
trust,  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world  that  in  1892  and 
1893  the  Russian  Government,  in  order  to  guard 
against  so  great  an  injury  to  the  public,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  purchase  about  2,000,000  poods 
of  sugar  abroad.     This  was  sold,  on  account  of 
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the  ^vemment,  to  the  RuGsian  people,  the  gov- 
ernment realizing  a.  net  profit  of  3,250,000  rubles 
by  the  tranaactiou.  The  favorable  provisions 
guaranteed  to  the  sugar  trust  regarding  production 
and  importation  were,  however,  left  unchanged. 
"With  the  aid  of  the  secret  cooiMjration  of  the 
Russian  Oovernmcnt  the  oil  trust  in  liaku  was 
established  several  years  ago,  with  the  object 
either  of  combating  the  influence  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  trust  or  of  combining  with  the  latter  for 
the  purt)ose  of  mutual  advantagi-." 

I.EOIBLATION. 

Legislation  against  thu  trusts  has  bean  chiefly 
confined  to  Austria,  whore  a  bill  has  been  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Diet  advocating  state 
jurisdiction  and  aiming  at  the  prevention  of  such 
trusts  as  may  restrict  the  sale  of  goods  on  which 
indirect  duties  are  levied  by  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.  Hungary  is  now  occupied 
with  a  similar  measure. 

"The  other  countries  of  Eurojw  have  as  yet 
done  little  or  nothing  to  define  the  judicial  status  of 
trusts.  In  England  there  are  no  penal  ordinances 
against  them,  and  the  civil  law  confines  itself  to 
declaring  their  contracts  null  and  void  whenever 
the  latter  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  traffic  or 
trade.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  would  only 
be  necessary  in  those  instances  where  a  certain 
branch  of  industry  had  become  completely  mo- 
nopolised by  a  trust ;  and  matters  have  not  yet 
gone  thus  for  in  England  or  on  the  continent." 


THE  CONTROL  OF  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES. 

IN  Self  Culture  for  June  Ur.  Edwin  Burritt 
Smith  deals  with  the  subject  of  municipal 
franchises.  As  to  the  present  movement  in  the 
direction  of  public  ownership  this  writer  says  : 

"There  is  just  now  an  increasing  tendency  to 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  enter- 
prises. Of  the  fifty  largest  cities  of  the  Unit«d 
States  but  nine  now  depend  on  private  water 
works,  these  being  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  New  Haven,  Fat- 
erson,  Scranton,  and  Memphis.  While  about  200 
cities  and  vOlages  have  changed  from  private  to 
public  ownership,  only  about  20  have  returned 
from  public  to  private  ownership.  Over  lialf  the 
changes  to  public  ownership  have  been  made  since 
1890,  and  only  about  ono  third  of  the  reverse 
changes  within  the  same  period.  Uos  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  168  English  cities, 
'338  OemioQ  cities,  by  Brussels  and  Amsterdam, 
and  by  II  American  cities.  Electric- lighting 
plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  nearly  300 
American  manicipalitifl8,.by  many  Sngliih  and 
Anatrion  dliM,  and  by  13  0«nnan  citiM.     Fnlljr 


one-third  of  the  En^ish  street  roQroadi  an  pub- 
licly owned  and  operated,  notably  ia  GHMgo*, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  London,  aod  but  few  as- 
piring franchises  are  renewed. 

"The  advantages  claimed  for  pablic  ownv 
ship  are,  in  part,  improved  service,  lower  ntai, 
diffusion  of  use,  stimulation  of  indoatry,  aad 
purification  of  politics.  The  last  of  theae  ia  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  fear  is  widely  ex- 
pressed that  the  further  municipalization  of  paUie 
enterprises  will  lead  to  state  socialism ;  oleo  tiiot 
it  will  dangerously  increase  the  raw  mateviat.ot 
spoils  politics.  On  the  other  huid,  it  is  o 
ed  that  the  municipalization  of  public  i 
has  gone  too  far  with  success  to  be  now  ei 
for  fear  of  state  socialism  ;  also  that  the  pabUo- 
service  corporation  is  really  at  the  bottom  <A 
municipal  misrule  in  America. 


"The  dangerous  influ 
men  is  obvious  everywh 
doubted  whether  this  inl 
far. reaching,  or  as  dan^ 
public- service  corporatioi 
methods  are  known ;  the 
equate  remedy,  is  also  k 
application  in  time  is  c 
hidden  and  its  methods  i 
as  many  believe,  cannot 
annihilation  of  the  offend< 
corporation  is  everywher 
potent,  often  a  controllinj 
always  or  even  generall] 
officials.  Its  methods  an 
As  the  spoilsmen  ore  dri' 
merit  syst«m,  they  are  m 
to  name  the  employees  of 
poration.  If  its  employm 
some  form  of  the  merit  i 
be  applied  to  its  service 
crease  in  the  public  ser 
objection  ;  but  it  is  a  lesi 
service  secretly  coutrolle 
At  whatever  cost  the  seer 
the  public -service  corpora 
This  almost  certainly  me 
corporation  must  in  time 
ownership  and  operation, 

■ '  The  struggle  for  the 
volves  just  government  is 
against  special  privileges, 
secure  government  under 
privilege  shall  yield  to  eq 
the  law.  The  ti 
publio  grants  to 
The  public-service  o  hx 
mit  to  striot  legal  < 
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THE  EH0USH-5PEAKIN6  WOMAN  AND  FRENCH 
COMMERCE. 

IT  is  a  very  interesting  and  highly  suggestive 
article  which  Miss  Ada  Cone  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  on  English  speaking  women 
and  French  commerce.  To  put  the  gist  of  it  in 
a  sentence,  France  commercially  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  English-speaking  woman.  In  the  great 
international  workshop  France  has  specialized  in 
the  production  of  commodities  for  the  decoration 
of  womanhood,  and  for  her  oversea  custom  prin- 
cipally depends  on  the  woman  who  lives  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

THB   PRINCIPAL    FRENCH    INDUSTRIES. 

Misa  Cone  examines  the  statistics  of  French 
exports  tor  1895  and  reports  ; 

"  Not  only  do  we  take  a  third  of  the  entire 
French  exports,  not  only  do  we  take  nearly  half 
of  the  exported  manufactures,  in  our  purchase 
is  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  art  indus- 
tries that  France  sells  abroad.  .  .  .  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  moat  delicate,  the 
most  intrinsically  precious,  the  most  artistic  fab- 
rications of  French  exports  are  consumed  in 
EngHsh  communities." 

Miss  Cone  shows  that  France,  finding  the  ad- 
vantage of  specializing  its  labor,  "has  precipi- 
tated itself  in  a  single  direction.  It  has  made 
luxurious  dress  industries  its  special  field."  But 
decorative  dress,  once  worn  by  men,  is  now  only 
demanded  by  women  : 

"English-spe. 
cipal  patrons  o 
and  as  French 
tuLed,  their  pati 
perity  of  Frencli 


nery  and  artificial  flowers,  accessories  of  dress, 
including  jewelry,  gloves,  buttons,  and  fans  ;  a 
class  of  articles  known  as  articles  de  Parts  and 
another  listed  as  '  articles  of  collection  outside  of 
commerce.'  All  but  the  two  last  are  articles  of 
women's  dress,  and  these  two  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  rest.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  industries  is  tissues, 
the  export  value  of  whicJi  is  711,000,000  francs. 
Ot  this  value  England  takes  281,000,000  and 
the  United  SUtes  123,000,000,  making  four- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  tissue  export." 

IN   SILK. 

"The  value  of  the  silk  export  in  the  year 
from  which  these  figures  are  borrowed  is  270,- 
500,000  francs,  of  which  amount  England  takes 
120,250,000  and  the  United  States  75,000,000, 
or  the  two  together  about  two-thirds  of  the  silk 
export. 

"  Of  the  elaborated  silk  weaves.  England  takes 
of  gold  and  silver  brocade  nearly  half  the  export, 
and  of  pure  silk  brocades  the  value  of  6,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000,  which,  added  to  that 
taken  by  the  United  States,  makes  a  total  for 
the  two  countries  of  seven-ninths  of  the  silk 
brocade.  Of  gauze  and  crape  England  takes 
five-sevenths  of  the  export ;  of  tissues  in  artifi- 
cial silk,  more  than  four-fifths ;  and  England 
and  the  United  States  together  take  one-half  the 
silk  tulle,  eacha  value  of  6,000,000. 

K1IR0IDERIB8,    ETC. 


From  this  f» 
retort  to  French 

■■It  is  torot 
served,  France 
taste,  and  it  is  o 
keep  her  indut 
theoretic  standa: 
of  itself  the  cha 
tttre  that  the  A 
client  that  buys 
in  the  market  is 
the 


AMOLO-AUEBIC 

In  support  ol 
of  the  figures 
given  : 

'  ■  The  speciall 
imitation  furs, 
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rabbit  skins,  15,000,000  hare  skins,  and  a  pro- 
portionato  number  of  cat  skins,  according  to 
iinish,  into  C-anadian  martin,  Prussian  martin, 
Swedish  martin,  Russian  sable,  North  Sea  otter, 
etc.  ...  It  is  said  that  two-tliirds  of  the  fur 
used  in  tlio  world  is  rabbit.  It  may  be  liaz- 
arded,  tln^n,  tiiat  the  greater  number  of  fur  jack- 
ets and  mulls  have  their  starting-point  in  French 
kitchens. 

*  ♦  Women's  gloves  are  tlie  most  renowned 
French  specialty  in  skins.  The  export  is  rated 
at49,000,000,o'f  which  England  takes  29,000,000 
and  the  United  States  18,000,000,  or  the  two 
together  practically  the  whole  export. 

'*()f  the  35,000,000  francs'  worth  of  feathers 
for  dress,  England  takes  15,500,000  and  the 
United  States  18,000,000,  making  this  export 
depend  entirely  on  our  women." 

WHO    HOLDS    THE    8CKPTER  ? 

Miss  Gone  deduces  the  general  inference  :  <*It 
is  over  our  women  that  the  French  scepter  is 
hehl."  Rather  should  one  say,  the  English- 
speaking  woman  holds  the  scepter  over  French 
commerce.  For,  as  the  writer  shows,  France 
pays  the  penalty  of  the  creative  artist :  she  does 
not  produce  for  the  masses  ;  her  colonial  failure 
proves  her  unsuited  to  minister  to  the  more  vul- 
gar needs  of  the  multitude  ;  "she  must  depend 
on  a  special  and  limited  public."  The  article 
concludes  with  a  dark  hint  of  what  would  happen 
if  the  English-speaking  woman  were  to  with- 
draw the  scepter  she  now  holds  out  to  suppliant 
France  : 

**  When  masculine  dress  cast  off  the  luxurious 
and  the  purely  decorative,  it  freed  itself  at  the 
same  time  from  French  dictation  and  from  de- 
pendence on  French  industries.  If  the  women 
go  on  they  must  do  the  same.  It  may  happen 
to  the  critic  to  modify  his  taste  ;  it  will  be  less 
easy  for  the  artist  to  change  his  principles  of  w^ork. " 


CHANGES  IN  CATHOLIC  FRANCE. 

THP]  Quarterly  Review  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive studv  of  **  The  Catholic  Reaction  in 
France. "  The  writer  begins  by  declaring  PVanco 
in  a  i)erilous  condition,  manifestly  decadent  and 
corrupt  :  outwardly  rich  and  prosperous,  intel- 
lectually restless  and  unhappy.  He  finds  •^the 
real  reason  of  disquietude"  in  the  fact  that 
»*  France  has  never  lived  down  her  infamous 
revolution." 

THE    SECRET    OF   THE    FRENCH    SEE-SAW. 

**  The  monsters  who  abolished  the  anci'en  rigime 
put  nothing  in  its  place  but  lawlessness  and  hy- 
pocrisy." 


<*  In  the  revolution  of  1789  France  forgot  her 
traditions  and  stamped  upon  her  history.  She 
thought,  so  to  say,  that  she  might  live  in  viteuo^ 
and,  disembarrassed  of  her  atmosphere,  makes 
dashing  return  to  first  principles.  Her  intelli- 
gence was  acute  enough  to  invent  fifty  new  con- 
stitutions ;  she  saw  the  meaning  of  all  things  and 
deemed  herself  superior  to  the  tyranny  of  kings 
or  priests.  She  ignored  only  this  :  that  her  roots 
had  sunk  deep  into  the  past,  and  that  you  can  no 
more  drag  up  a  nation  than  you  can  drag  up  i 
tree  without  endangering  its  life. " 

*  *  She  is  tired  from  sheer  curiosity.  What 
nation,  indeed,  could  live  through  a  century  of 
experiment  and  be  strong  ?  She  has  been  racked 
by  iconoclasm  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
by  the  reaction  which  iconoclasm  always  neces- 
sitates. 

» *  So  France  alternated  between  piety  and  free 
thought,  until  the  disaster  of  1870  compelled 
another  revision  of  theology  and  politics.  .  .  . 
The  avowed  object  of  the  new  republic,  as  of  the 
old,  was  the  complete  secularization  of  France. 
This  object,  conceived  by  Jules  Ferry,  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  of  harsh  intolerance  by 
Gambetta.  .  .  .  For  a  while  the  republictns 
triumphed.  With  a  Jew  prefect  in  every  de. 
partment  the  an ti- clerical  government  felt  se- 
cure. The  faithful  Catholic  was  exposed  to  every 
indignity  :  the  bigotry  of  free-thinkers  surpassed 
the  worst  bigotry  of  the  Church.  The  word 
*  God  '  was  expunged  from  school-books,  and  the 
sanguine  politician  thought  that  <  God '  was  ex- 
punged from  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

THE    PROPHETS   OP   VICTORIOUS   BIOOTBT. 

But  the  inevitable  reaction  arrived.  France 
— even  free- thinking  France^ — is,  says  the  writer, 
Catholic  at  lieart.  <  *  The  modem  literature  of 
France  is  persistently  *  Neo- Christian. '  "  But 
the  Church,  in  fighting  the  true  battle  of  free- 
dom and  of  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  faaat* 
ical  secularism,  has  stooped  to  the  basest  iaatm- 
ments.  Two  agents  of  the  reaction  are  selected 
for  mention.  M.  Drumont,  possibly  a  Jew,  has 
no  other  policy  or  aim  than  to  promote  hatred 
against  the  Jews.  His  **  Libre  Parole*'  oontists 
of  a  leading  article  on  Jewish  villainy,  and  "the 
rest  of  the  paper  is  a  tissue  of  lies,  designed  to 
prove  that  every  crime  committed  in  BVance  iB 
committed  by  a  scoundrel  of  Hebrew  Uood." 
His  ''La  France  Juive'^  is  **the  Bible  of  ths 
Catholic  movement  in  France."  And  <*  what  IL 
Drumont  has  done  for  the  Jews,  IL  Bnsst 
Renauld,  in  his  *  Peril  /Vole^lofil,'  does  for  tlis 
Protestants,  but  with  less  tact  and  even  grestsr 
violence/*  The  writer  says  that  the  'DnjhM 
case  gave  the  Church  her  giaod  opportod^,  d 
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which  she  has  taken  full  advantage.  Even  she 
was  surprised  at  her  own  influence.  '*  For  two 
years  she  has  prevailed  against  all  the  forces  ar- 
rayed on  the  other  side. "  *<  The  Catholic  revival 
is  assured." 

"THE  BELLIGERENT  PAPACY." 

MR.  W.  J.  STILLMAN,  late  the  London 
Times  correspondent  in  Rome,  discusses 
*'  the  belligerent  papacy  '  in  the  National  Review. 
He  gives  prominence  to  one  aspect  of  the  long 
duel  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal  which  is  often 
overlooked.     He  says  : 

*  *  In  case  the  Pope  or  the  conclave  should  de- 
cide to  leave  Italy,  it  would  lie  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  break  up,  once  and  forever, 
the  constitution  of  the  papacy  for  all  political  and 
mundane  ends,  for  it  holds  him  prisoner  by  a 
bond  he  dare  not  break.  The  Pope  is  Pontifex 
Maximus  simply  as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
ancient  right  of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  must  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome.  The 
college  of  cardinals  are  only  the  delegates  of 
the  constituency,  and  should  the  government  see 
fit,  on  any  vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  to  order  the 
election  to  be  made  under  the  original  and  legal 
conditions,  no  assertion  of  authority  by  any  for- 
eign election  would  ever  regain  the  jurisdiction, 
and  the  papacy  would  be  split  by  a  schism  which 
neither  conclave,  council,  nor  Emperor  could  ever 
heal.  The  Italian  Church  would  be  constituted  by 
formalities  as  valid  as  those  which  founded  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  all  Italy  would  adhere  to  it.  '* 

When  the  last  conclave  voted  at  its  first  sit- 
ting that  it  would  go  out  of  Italy  to  elect  Pio 
Nono's  successor,  Crispi  whispered  to  a  cardinal 
friend  that  in  that  case  the  Vatican  would  be 
occupied  by  the  Italian  Government.  Mr.  Still- 
man  proceeds  : 

*  <  The  Italian  minister  had  but  to  hold  his 
peace  and  the  *  last  rampart  of  the  pontifical 
sovereignty  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.'  That  the  decision  of  the  minister  was 
a  misfortune  for  Italy  has  long  been  evident." 

The  belligerent  policy  of  the  papacy  Mr.  Still- 
man  attributes  to  its  ambition  for  political  power 
and  the  temporal  sovereignty.  Its  spiritual  thun- 
ders have  fallen  flat ;  Italy,  though  Catholic,  is 
still  patriotic.  The  Pope,  searching  for  temporal 
weapons,  has  come  under  the  control  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus — "an  intensely  worldly  body," 
*  *  of  the  grossest  materialism. "  Hence  the  eager 
coquetting  with  France  and  servile  submission  to 
Russia.     Hence  the  Dreyfus  case. 

Civil  war  in  France,  in  Austria- Hungary,  and 
in  Italy,  with  inevitable  disasters  to  the  papacy, 
is  a  possible  outcome  of  this  policy,  in  Mr.  Still- 
man's  opinion. 


ASIA  MINOR,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

THERE  is  a  very  good  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  Asia  Minor.  It  opens  with  in- 
sistence on  two  important  facts  too  frequently 
overlooked — that  for  four  centuries  Asia  Minor 
was  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  western  half 
had  been  overrun  by  the  northern  race,  and  that 
the  same  region  has  practically  been  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  Anatolian  peasant  and  the  Anato- 
lian taxes  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Porte 
for  two  centuries. 

MR.     GLADSTONE    AND    THE    ARMENIAN    MASSACRES. 

After  remarking  upon  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  scenery  in  which  few  countries  can  sur- 
pass Asia  Minor,  and  after  commenting  on  its 
chief  defect,  the  absence  of  great  rivers,  the  writer 
deals  with  the  nearer  political  horizon.  He  grants 
that  England's  policy  of  1878  has  proved  a  com- 
plete and  signal  failure,  but  he  observes  : 

'*  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Disraeli  policy, 
whether  mistaken  or  not,  was  never  given  a  fair 
trial.  The  object  of  that  policy  was  to  bring 
Turkey  in  Asia  completely  under  British  con- 
trol— to  reform  its  government,  to  develop  its 
natural  resources,  and  to  utilize  its  armies  as  a 
check  on  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  advance 
upon  India.  It  was  an  ambitious  policy,  de- 
manding continuous  efforts  and  involving  great 
risks,  implying  also  most  serious  obligations. 
The  efforts  needed  to  convert  the  influence 
acquired  by  the  Cyprus  convention  into  a  virtual 
protectorate  of  Turkey  in  Asia  were  not  continued 
long.  The  peripatetic  military  consuls,  who 
formed  the  very  keystone  of  the  new  policy  and 
who,  in  a  very  short  time,  had  acquired  an  enor- 
mous influence  in  the  country,  were  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  only  eflBcient  means  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  conven- 
tion— viz.,  the  safeguarding  of  the  Armenians 
and  the  introduction  of  reforms — were  thus  de- 
liberately taken  away.  The  obligations  them- 
selves remained.** 

Russia's  responsibility. 

'  *  The  guilt  of  the  Armenian  massacres  lies  not 
at  our  door,  but  at  the  door  of  Russia.  Men  who 
ought  to  know  believe  that  Russia  deliberately 
encouraged  the  Sultan  in  his  policy  of  massacre, 
aiming  thereby  at  ultimately  getting  Armenia 
for  herself  without  the  Armenians.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt — for  nothing  else  can  explain 
Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  in  the  spring  of  1895 
— that  Russia  deliberately  threatened  us  with  war 
if  we  should  dare  to  do  our  duty  and  coerce  the 
Sultan.  The  blood-guiltiness  is  Russia's,  but  the 
discredit  of  it  has  been  all  our  own." 

The  writer  mentions  with  respect  the  opinion 
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of  many  that  in  spite  of  what  both  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Rosebery  said,  Russia  would  not 
have  gone  to  war  had  England  insisted  on  a  ces- 
sation of  Armenian  masaacree.  Many  of  the 
Tnrks  would  have  welcomed  any  action  on  Eng- 
land's part  which  would  liave  enabled  them  to 
put  an  end  to  Abdul  Hamid's  mispovernment. 
Hut,  says  the  reviewer,  "Englishmen  have 
learned  from  their  experience  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where that  if  they  upset  existing  authority  they 
become  responsible  for  what  is  to  take  its  place, 
and  Europe  was  hardly  ready  to  permit  British 
influences,  however  admirable  our  motives,  to 
take  in  band  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
Turkish  government  at  Constantinople." 


So  much  for  the  past.  For  the  future  ho  argues: 
"  But  sooner  or  later  the  Eastern  question  will 
force  itself  ujion  us  again,  and  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Tur- 
key— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey — are  too  great  for  us  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  entirely  decided  by  others.  Sooner  or 
later  the  highway  from  Europe  to  India  will  lie 
tljrough  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  UH  to  regard  with  indifierence  the  fate  of 
countries  capable  of  such  vast  development  and 
likely  to  be  brought  into  sucb  near  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  our  great  dependency." 

BRITISH   AND   QERUAN   AIMS   THB   BAHE. 

He  considers  that  the  new  German  policy  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  : 

• '  Stated  in  ite  wildest  terms,  that  policy  means 
the  strengthening  and  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Turkey.  Both  these  terms  imply,  as 
the  very  conditions  of  their  fulfillment,  the  re- 
form of  the  Turkish  administration.  They  do 
not  of  necessity  imply  the  support  of  the  Sultan's 
iniquities  ;  in  the  long  run  they  cannot  imply  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  German  indus- 
try expands  in  Turkey,  the  German  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  and  to  interest  itself  in  the 
safety  of  the  peaceful  population.  And  the 
more  that  takes  place,  the  more  will  the  policy 
of  the  English  and  German  governments  coin- 
cide. Both  must  desire  the  moral  and  material 
development  of  Turkey ;  neither  thinks^tor  the 
present,  at  any  rate — of  annexing  the  TurRish 
empire  or  any  large  part  of  it.  Asiatic  Turkey 
lies  half  way  between  Germany  and  India  ;  its 
commercial  development  must  benefit  both  ;  the 
German  scheme  of  a  railroad  to  the  Feruan  Gulf 
must  largely  depend  on  Indiui  trade  for  its  buo- 
cesB ;  as  a  military  ally,  Aiiatic  Turkey  eoold 


be  equally  useful  to  India  or  Germuiy. 
annexation  would  close  the  door  to  Briti>li  and 
German  trade  alike.  But  Germany  is  not  10 
backward  commercially  as  to  depend  for  ita  mo- 
cess  on  a  policy  of  exclusion." 

INDUSTBIAL   HBOISSITIBS. 


The  reviewer  grants  that  the  development  of 
German  influence  in  Asia  Minor  and  T' 
tamia  would  not  be  tolerated  by  1 
England  supports  it.  Here  is  a  sentence  wbicb 
might  lead  John  Ruskin  to  exclaim  how  thor- 
oughly damned  a  condition  nations  must  be  in 
of  which  such  words  could  with  truth  be  written : 

< '  It  is  in  the  purely  practical  and  aelfiah  need 
of  tlie  two  great  industrial  powers,  England  and 
Germany,  to  find  a  new  field  for  their  wm™*— ■ 
turere  and  engineers  to  conquer  and  in  tlte  dn^ 
of  protecting  the  interests  that  have  already  ben 
established — not  in  treaty  obligations,  howanr 
strict,  or  in  popular  sentiment,  however  rtto^ 
— that  a  really  effective  and  oontinaoQS  motift 
can  be  found  for  reforming  the  Ottoman  gvr* 
ernment." 

The  writer  thus  forecasts  this  commenid 
policy : 

' '  In  course  of  time,  perhaps,  political  raMcw, 
not  unlike  those  which  have  caused  oomfaued 
railroad  action  in  China,  may  oanse  TP^g'tiM 
and  Germany  to  combine  and  support  a  lawqed 
scheme  under  joint  protection.  Of  this  smt' 
undertaking  the  control  of  the  western  or 
tolian  portion  would  naturally  fall  to  ~ 
while  that  of  the  Mesopotai 
tions  would  fall  to  Englani 
naval  base  is  in  India  and  tl 
Mr.  Rhodes'  visit  to  Berlin 
cooperation  with  England 
great  African  railroad  int( 
politics.  The  arguments  f 
atic  Turkey  are  no  less  c 
cooperation  in  Africa." 


THE  NORWEQIAN  SURG 
AHERICAH  ARMY 

SURGEON- GENERAL 
Norwegian  army  an< 
official  report  of  his  visit  t 
summer,  which  })as  been  1 
Paul  Medical  Journal. 

General  Tbaulow  was  c 
when  the  wounded  were 
after  the  fighting  at  Sibone 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  tl 
began  to  arrive  on  board  tli 
was  arranged  for  a  di  u 
for  which  it  was  very  wi 
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that  the  Rough  Riders,  a  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry,  all  on  foot  and  numbering  about  1,000 
men,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  unex- 
pectedly. Wild  rumors  that  the  Spaniards  num- 
bered 5,000  and  that  their  loss  was  enormous 
were  bruited  about,  but  the  truth  is  that  their 
number  was  only  1,000  and  that  their  loss  was 
less  than  that  of  the  Americans.  The  last  had 
about  20  killed  and  over  40  wounded,  whereof 
36  were  brought  on  board  the  Olivette.  Tiiere 
were  no  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the 
wounded  from  land  to  the  ship  ;  the  wounded 
were  brought  on  board  either  by  comrades  or  by 
details  of  men  in  boats  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
and  there  were  no  good  arrangements  to  hoist 
the  men  on  shipboard  from  these  boats.  The 
wounded  kept  en  coming  in  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  some  did  not  arrive  until  the  next 
day.  As  the  hospital  had  only  four  physicians 
and  an  extra  one  from  another  ship,  my  proffer 
of  assistance  was  willingly  accepted,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  my  surgical  skill. 
After  the  wounded  were  dressed  they  were  put 
into  the  staterooms  and  bertha  prepared  for  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  these  places  were  not  as 
good  for  the  wounded  as  the  saloon  was  for  a 
dressing- place,  and  isolation  of  the  sick,  mauy  of 
whom  suffered  from  contagious  diseases,  was  im- 
possible. The  next  day  many  of  the  sick  were 
sent  to  another  ship,  it  ia  true,  but  many  of  them 
were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  be  moved,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  an  effective  cleansing 
and  disinfection. " 

AN    INTELLIGENT   foreigner's   OBSBHVATIONB. 

General  Thaulow  noteii  the  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal corps  in  the  regular  army  was  altogether  too 
small  to  provide  physicians  for  even  the  principal 
posts  in  the  volunteer  army,  so  that  surgeons 
had  to  be  appointed  from  civil  life.  He  deems 
it  unfortunate  that  the  operations  of  the  Bed 
Cross  had  to  be  independent  of  the  work  of  the 
army  medical  staff. 

General  Thauloi 
of  the  small  calibet 

"  It  is  hardly  de 
modem  weapons  k 
older,  but  as  far  a 
they  certainly  are 
question  is.  Are  th 
humane,  since  they 
unfit  for  battle  fo 
in  a  great  many  ini 
good  at  least  for  th 

General  Thau  Ion 

"To  give  a  brie 
my  visit,  I  must  fir 
interest  to  become 


tion  of  American  sanitation,  and  to  see  how  the 

Americans  with  their  practical  sense  understood 
how  to  quickly  organize  new  detachments  and 
supply  them  with  personnel  and  equipment.  But 
I  saw  also  how  impossible  it  was,  even  with . 
America's  immense  resources,  to  prepare  even  a 
small  force  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I 
learned  further  how  little  one  can  depend  upon 
untrained  masses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for 
every  nation  who  thinks  of  defending  itself 
against  regular  armies  to  have  everything  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  in  good  shape,  and  to  af- 
ford every  one  from  the  private  to  the  highest 
officers  in  all  their  relations  the  greatest  possible 
practice. " 

CARRIAGE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  HARCHINQ. 

FROM  a  Co«(enyiorary  article  headed  "Quick 
March  I  "  by  Sir  Edward  Verney,  it  seems 
that  the  soldier's  ordinary  style  of  marching  is 
unscientific.      The  writer  says  : 

"  In  African  tribes  the  humble  bearing  of  the 
slave  contrasts  with  the  haughty  stride  of  the 
chief.  It  is  this  upright  posture  that  is  admired 
and  taught  to  the  soldier,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
demands  the  greatest  expenditure  of  physical 
energy  and  is  the  worst  adapted  for  prolonged 
effort.  Toiling  men  unconsciously  assume  the 
walk  which  saves  them  most  and  enables  theni 
to  perform  their  day's  work  with  the  least  waste 
of  force." 

In  the  case  of  savage  tribes.  Oriental  races, 
mountaineers,  country  folk,  and  hunters,  "the 
body  inclinea  forward,  the  knees  are  more  or  less 
bent,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  falls  flat  on  the 
ground. " 

THE   1 


The  more  natural  system  is  recommended  in  a 
book  entitled  "How  to  March,"  the  authors  of 
which  are  Dr.  Felix  Regnault  and  the  Com- 
mandant de  Raoul.  They  call  it  the  "  flexion  " 
march.      By   aid   of  chrono- photography  it  is 
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of  many  that  in  spite  of  wliat  both  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Rosebery  said,  Ruasia  would  not 
have  gone  to  war  had  England  ineiatcd  on  a  ces- 
sation of  Armenian  massacres.  Many  of  tlie 
Turks  would  have  welcomed  any  action  on  Eng- 
land's part  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
put  an  end  to  Abdul  Hamid's  misgovern  men  t. 
flut,  says  tho  reviewer,  ' '  Englishmen  have 
learned  from  their  experience  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where that  if  they  upset  existing  authority  they 
become  responsible  for  what  is  to  take  its  place, 
and  Europe  was  hardly  ready  to  permit  British 
iiilluencoB,  however  admirable  our  motives,  to 
take  in  hand  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
Turkish  government  at  Constantinople." 
THE  nianwAT  frou  europb  to  india. 
So  much  for  the  past.  For  the  future  he  argues: 
"  But  sooner  or  later  the  Eastern  question  will 
force  itself  upon  us  again,  and  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Tur- 
key— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey — are  too  great  for  us  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  entirely  decided  by  others.  Sooner  or 
later  the  highway  from  Europe  to  India  will  lie 
through  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  UB  to  regard  with  indifierence  the  fate  of 
countries  capable  of  such  vast  development  and 
likely  to  be  brought  into  such  near  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  our  great  dependency." 

BRITISH   AND    OERUAN   AIU8   THE    SAME. 

He  considers  that  the  new  German  policy  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  : 

' '  Stated  in  its  wildest  terms,  that  policy  means 
the  strengthening  and  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Turkey.  Both  these  terms  imply,  as 
the  very  conditions  of  their  fulfillment,  the  re- 
form of  the  Turkish  administration.  They  do 
not  of  necessity  imply  the  support  of  the  Sultan's 
iniquities  ;  in  the  long  run  they  cannot  imply  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  German  indus- 
try expands  in  Turkey,  the  German  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  and  to  interest  itself  in  the 
safety  of  the  peaceful  population.  And  the 
more  that  takes  place,  the  more  will  the  policy 
of  the  English  and  German  governments  coin- 
cide. Both  must  desire  the  moral  and  material 
development  of  Turkey ;  neither  thinks — for  the 
present,  at  any  rate — of  annexing  the  Turkish 
empire  or  any  large  part  of  it.  Asiatic  Turkey 
lies  half  way  between  Germany  and  India  ;  its 
commercial  development  must  benefit  both ;  the 
German  scheme  of  a  rulroad  to  the  Persian  Oulf 
must  largely  depend  on  Iixdi«n  trade  for  its  buc- 
cesB ;  aa  a  military  ally,  Asiatic  Turkey  could 


be  equally  useful  to  India  or  Ofirnumy. 
annexation  would  close  the  door  to  British  and 
German  trade  alike.  But  Germany  ia  not  N 
backward  commercially  as  to  depend  for  ita  sno- 

cess  on  apolicy  of  exclusion." 

INDUSTBIAI,   MECEaSITIEa 

The  reviewer  grants  that  the  developmeat  of 
German  influence  in  Asia  Minor  and  Hawpih 
tamia  would  not  be  tolerated  by  Ruaaim  iuIm 
England  supports  it.  Here  is  a  sentence  wUA 
might  lead  John  Ruskin  to  exclaim  how  thor- 
oughly damned  a  condition  nations  moat  bo  b 
of  which  such  words  could  with  truth  be  wtittM : 

"  It  is  in  the  purely  practical  and  selBah  naad 
of  the  two  great  induatrial  powers,  BngUnd  a 
Germany,  to  find  a  new  field  for  their  n 
turers  and  engineers  to  coi 
of  protecting  the  interests  I 
established — not  in  treaty 
strict,  or  in  popular  senti 
— that  a  really  effective  a 
can  be  found  for  reform! 
ernment." 

The  writer  thus  forec 
policy : 

"  In  course  of  time,  perl 
not  unlike  those  which  h 
railroad  action  in  China, 
and  Germany  to  combine  i 
scheme  under  joint  prota 
undertaking  the  control  o1 
tolian  portion  would  natur 
while  that  of  the  Meeopotai 
tions  would  fall  to  Englani 
naval  base  is  in  India  and  tl 
Mr.  Rhodes'  visit  to  Berlin 
cooperation  with  England 
great  African  railroad  int< 
politics.  The  arguments  f 
atic  Turkey  are  no  less  c 
cooperation  in  Africa." 


SURGEON-GENERAL 
Norwegian  army  ant 
official  report  of  his  visit  t 
summer,  which  has  been  1 
Paul  Medical  Jimrnal. 

General  Thaulow  was  c 
when  the  wounded  were 
after  the  fighting  at  Sibone 

' '  On  the  afternoon  ot  tl 
began  to  arrive  on  board  til 
was  arranged  for  a  dreanni 
for  vhich  it  was  very  well  i 
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that  the  Rough  Biders,  a  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry,  all  on  foot  and  numbering  about  1,000 
men,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  unex- 
pectedly. Wild  minora  that  the  Spaniards  num- 
bered 5,000  and  that  their  loss  was  enormous 
were  bruited  about,  but  the  truth  is  that  their 
number  was  only  1,000  and  that  their  loss  was 
less  than  that  of  the  Americans.  The  last  had 
about  20  killed  and  over  40  wounded,  whereof 
36  were  brought  on  board  the  Olivette.  There 
were  no  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the 
wounded  from  land  to  the  ship  ;  the  wounded 
were  brought  on  board  either  by  comrades  or  by 
details  of  men  in  boats  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
and  there  were  no  good  arrangements  to  hoist 
the  men  on  shipboard  from  these  boats.  The 
wounded  kept  on  coming  in  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  some  did  not  arrive  until  the  next 
day.  Aa  the  hospital  had  only  four  physicians 
and  an  extra  one  from  another  ship,  my  proffer 
of  assistance  was  willingly  accepted,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  my  surgical  skill. 
Aft«r  the  wounded  were  dressed  they  were  put 
into  the  staterooms  and  berths  prepared  for  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  these  places  were  not  as 
good  for  the  wounded  as  the  saloon  was  for  a 
dressing -place,  and  isolation  of  the  sick,  many  of 
whom  suffered  from  contagious  diseases,  was  im- 
possible. The  next  day  many  of  the  sick  were 
sent  to  another  ship,  it  is  true,  but  many  of  them 
were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  be  moved,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  an  effective  cleansing 
and  disinfection." 

AN   INTELLIOBNT   POREIQNER'B  OBBEKVATIONS. 

General  Thaulow  noted  the  (act  that  the  medi- 
cal corps  in  the  regular  army  was  altogether  too 
small  to  provide  physicians  for  even  the  principal 
posts  in  the  volunteer  army,  so  that  surgeons 
had  to  be  appointed  from  civil  life.  He  deems 
it  unfortunate  that  the  operations  of  the  Red 
Cross  had  to  be  independent  of  the  work  of  the 
army  medical  staff. 

General  Thauloi 
of  the  small  calibei 

"  It  is  hardly  de 
modem  weapons  k 
older,  but  as  far  a 
they  certainly  are 
question  is.  Are  thi 
humane,  since  they 
unfit  for  battle  fo' 
in  a  great  many  ini 
good  at  least  for  th 

General  Thaulow 

' '  To  give  a  brie: 
my  visit,  I  must  fir 
interest  to  become 


tion  of  American  sanitation,  and  to  see  how  the 
Americans  with  their  practical  sense  understood 
how  to  quickly  organize  new  detachments  and 
supply  them  with  personnel  and  equipment.  But 
I  saw  also  bow  impossible  it  was,  even  with 
America's  immense  resources,  to  prepare  even  a 
small  force  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I 
learned  further  how  little  one  can  depend  upon 
untrained  masses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for 
every  nation  who  thinks  of  defending  itself 
against  regular  armies  to  have  everything  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  in  good  shape,  and  to  af- 
ford every  one  from  the  private  to  the  highest 
ofGcers  in  all  their  relations  the  greatest  po8si!>le 
practice. " 

CARRIAGE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  HARCHINO. 

FROM  a  ContempoTary  article  headed  "Quick 
March  I  "  by  Sir  Edward  Verney,  it  seems 
that  the  soldier's  ordinary  style  of  marching  is 
unscientific.     The  writer  says  ; 

"  In  African  tribes  the  humble  bearing  of  the 
slave  contrasts  with  the  haughty  stride  of  the 
chief.  It  is  this  upright  posture  that  is  admired 
and  taught  to  the  soldier,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
demands  the  greatest  expenditure  of  physical 
energy  and  is  the  worst  adapted  for  prolonged 
effort.  Toiling  men  unconsciously  assume  the 
walk  which  saves  them  most  and  enables  them 
to  perform  their  day's  work  with  the  least  waste 
of  force." 

In  the  case  of  savage  tribes,  Oriental  races, 
mountaineers,  country  folk,  and  hunters,  "the 
body  inclines  forward,  the  knees  are  more  or  less 
bent,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  falls  flat  on  the 
ground." 

THE   FLEXION   EXFERIUENTS, 

The  more  natural  system  is  recommended  in  a 
book  entitled  "How  to  March,"  the  authors  of 
which  are  Dr.  Felix  Regnault  and  the  Com- 
mandant de  Raoul.  They  call  it  the  "  flexion  " 
march.      By  aid   of  chrono -photography  it  is 
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of  the  jar  at  each  step  ;  niul,  furtlif 
tlio  greater  incliiiatioii  o(  thi;  Iwjdy 
of  ea^li  Bti-|>  has  a.  ^ 
Exijurimonts  with  a  dyni 


,  owing  to  eighths  miles  across  fields  on  hilly  groand  in  ■> 
the  aciioii  hiitir  and  twenty  minutea,  which  works  out  il 
alMnit  live  and  oDe-eightb  miles  an  hour.  At  tbt 
end  of  their  marcli  they  were  at  once  told  ofl  to 
target  practice,  when  their  shooting  prored 
superior  to  that  of  the  best  company  of  marki- 
iricn  in  the  regiment.  This  was  done  to  vm 
wheiher  ihe  exi'rtiuns  of  their  rapid  march  lud 
injured  tlieir  capa!)ihtiea  as  riflemen." 

Till'  iriiiiiense  imporUnce  of  swift  movemnt 
demands,  in  tlie  writer's  judgment,  that  close  ■^ 
tention  he  jiaid  to  the  new  kind  of  march. 


this  view.  Two  aoldi{;rs  were  made  each  to 
carry  a  metal  box  containing  a  few  nails;  the 
one  who  marched  in  flexion  made  Wan  rattle 
than  the  other.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
mechanics  that  the  speeii  of  vehicles  increases  as 
jerks  and  shocks  are  diminished." 

BKVEN   MILES   AK    HOUR, 

These  are  tlie  mechanical  facts.  Now  take  the 
results  of  practical  training  in  the  ' '  flexion  " 
march : 

"In  the  winter  of  1889-90  two  officers,  two 
sergeants,  and  thirty  rank  and  file  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  the  Friuich 
army  were  put  under  training  at  Nantes.      After 


three  months'  instruction  they  marched,  in  the 
presence  of  General  Fay,  carrying  their  rifles, 
bayonets,  ono  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man,  and  food  for  ono  nu'Rl,  along  a  hilly  road  a 
distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour  and 
forty-six  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  rather 
over  seven  miles  an  hour.  Not  ono  man  fell  out 
by  the  way.  After  a  rest  of  two  hours  they  re- 
turned in  three  hours  and  live  minutes,  including 
two  halts  of  ten  minutes  each,  which  gives  an 
average  sijeed  of  over  four  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  Two  days  afterward  these  same  men,  in 
the  presence  of  General  (.lolonieu,  in  heavy  march- 
ing order,  covered  a  distance  of  six  and  seven- 


POUTICS  AND  THE  JDDOBS. 

MR.  PHANK  a  COOK,  in  his  articla  m 
"  Politics  and  the  Judiciary  ''  iu  the  Jnie 
All'iiilic  Muiitlily,  takes  for  his  text  the  recent  in- 
cideist  in  New  York,  where  Tammany  H^  ifr 
fuwd  to  renominate  for  the  Supreme  Court  t 
good  judge  who  refused  to  recognize  his  obligs- 
tiims  to  that  organization,  and  examines  into  the 
history  of  our  judiciary  and  the  principles  of 
their  selection,  with  the  result  of  becoming  veir 
disaatiHiied  with  the  election  of  judges  by  popnlv 
vote,  lie  tliinks  it  tends  to  degrade  the  office  of 
the  judge  to  the  service  of  party  politics. 

"It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  judges  elaettd 
by  popular  vote  are  corrupt.  The  evil  inflaenee 
of  politics  upon  the  bench  has  been  I&rgely  coun- 
teracted by  professional  pride,  by  consemtiTa 
public  sentiment,  and  by  a  critical  bar.  Lawysn 
as  a  class  are  influential  in  politics,  and  do  not 
easily  submit  to  the  imposition  and  burden  of  u 
incompetent  or  unworthy  judge.  They  ofkn 
dictate  nominations  for  the  bench.  Bat  even  . 
with  these  safeguards  the  evil  is  not  obviated. 
It  is  too  subtle.  Men  of  the  highest  qnaliSo- 
tions,  intellectual  and  mural,  for  judicial  offioa, 
when  chosen  under  the  prevalent  system  of  popu- 
lar election,  can  scarcely  escape  the  baleful  inflB> 
ences  to  which  that  system  subjects  them.  As 
under-feeling  of  political  obligation,  a  broodiag 
dread  of  political  decapitation,  conscioaslj  or  vs- 
consciousiy  qualify  the  judgment  and  diatnrb  the 
mind.  Tliey  at  least  prevent  complete  independ- 
ence and  repose.  '  It  is  plain,'  aaya  Hr.  Biyn, 
'that  judges,  when  sucked  into  the  vortex  (rf 
politics,  must  lose  dignity,  impartiality,  and  in- 

' '  In  fact,  the  judiciary  cannot  escape  the  ham- 
ful  i>uwcr  of  politics  so  long  as  it  ia  subject  to 
popular  election.  The  time  has  come  for  ths 
States  to  return  to  the  system  of  appointmenb  B 
is  not  contended  that  thereby  all  evil  jwli^irrf  in- 
fluence would  be  obviated.  Under  ft  patera  of 
appointment  the  selection  of  jod^oa  au^  at  tlaM 
be  controlled  byexecntive  faTonUn  wbfpolilt- 
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for  his  appointments  to  judicial  office,  and  any 
departure  from  his  duty  can  be  rebuked  at  the 
polls. 

"  Such  a  reform  would  be  in  harmony  with  a 
similar  reform  now  in  progress  in  municipal 
government.  In  recent  years,  in  some  of  our 
great  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Boston,  the 
method  of  appointment  has  been  substituted  for 
that  of  popular  election  in  the  selection  of  heads 
of  departments  and  other  similar  officers.  Thus 
we  are  to-day  correcting  the  excesses  to  which 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  of  popular  elec- 
tions have  been  carried.  The  various  functions 
and  factors  in  local  and  municipal  government 
are  being  readjusted  with  less  regard  to  party 
passion  and  advancement,  and  with  more  atten- 
tion to  an  expeditious,  economical,  honest,  and 
efficient  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

'  I  In  this  reaction  toward  better  government 
let  us  not  neglect  the  judiciary,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  state.  The  statesmen  of  1787  were 
not  old  fogies.  "With  deep  solicitude  and  with 
comprehensive  view  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
government  that  they  were  framing,  tbey  estab- 
lished the  system  of  appointment  for  the  selec- 
tion of  judges,  and  we  would  do  well  to  follow 
their  example. " 

EVILS  OF  COLLEQE  ENTBANCE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

IN  the  Overland  Monthly  lor  April  Dr.  John  S, 
Wbit«  discusses  college  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the   preparatory  school.      Dr. 
White  complains  that  the  colleges  now  compel 
the  preparatory  schools  to  force  all  pupils'  minds 
into  the  same  mold,  whereas  if  the  schoolmaster 
were    permitted  to  arrange  for  each  pupil  the 
course  of  study  hes 
pupil's  talents  and  ca 
ity  of  preparation  ■« 
trance  ex  animations 
encourage  "  cram  mil 
of  the  pupil's  fitness 
"  To  illustrate  the 
senior  class  of  eightp 
paratory  schools  can 
bra,  and  jet  all  niaj 
examination-^^vcn  tl 
drum  idea  prevails 
other  words,  the  boy 
pet  forms  of  problem 
lege  is  known  to  selc 
ten  weeks  later  could 
intelligently  a  series  • 
which  would  accura 


.ring  no  special    . 
could  far  better 

i  time  which  he 
must  have  given  to  this  study  to  subjects  suited 
to  bis  natural  abilities,  and  from  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  derived  far  more  valuable  mental 
training. 

A   STIUOLOS   TO    "CRAUMINO." 

"The  most  pernicious  effect  of  the  present 
system  of  examinations  for  admission  to  col- 
lege lies  in  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  this 
very  practice  of  '  cramming,'  which  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  real  education.  At  the  conference  of 
schoolmasters  referred  to  above  the  preparatory 
schools  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  blame,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
college  murdered  the  Queen's  Enghsh,  wrote  an 
illegible  or  unformed  band,  spelled  like  school- 
boys of  ten,  and  were  careless  in  their  figuring 
in  mathematics.  But  what  else  could  logically 
be  expected  when  the  colleges  were  demanding 
examinations  in  eighteen  or  twenty  different  sub- 
jects, embracing  physics,  mathematics,  history, 
modem  languages,  and  an  ability  to  read  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  at  sight,  but  did  not  ask  the 
candidate  to  present  himself  for  examination  in 
spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  or  arith- 
metic— the  four  fundamental  subjects  of  an 
ordinary  education  ?  In  order  to  pass  without 
conditions  in  the  twenty  required  subjects,  a 
tenth  of  the  senior  class  in  any  school  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  '  crammed  '  in  mathe- 
matics, another  tenth  in  Greek,  and  so  on,  inas- 
much as  a  dull  mind  and  memory  cannot  he 
developed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  recitation 
so  as  to  retain  for  the  final  test  so  diversified  a 
range  of  subjects.  The  teacher  is  therefore 
practically  helpless  when  he  attempts  to  secure 
good  work    from   such  a  student  in  still  other 
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THE  WORLD'S 


•HOST  VOHDEBPUL  LOVE- 
STOHY." 


fteulive  title  ([iveii    to  the  J'Minhurgh' t 
roviow  of  till)  IJrowningB'  lovo-lotters.      "As  a 
riilo,"   says  thu  wrimr,    "lovu-lettore    have    no 
s  with  print,"  wid  ho  quotes  Browoing  : 


««!  bo  tha«lt«l 

thni 

ai'nnPBtof  1 

»  creatur™ 

HnnatH 

1-1^11. 

ho  world  with 

OnoW 

■liiiw  n  womun 

whun  ho  lu 

Mhor." 

"  Yol,"  ho  iiroouods,  '■  if  ever  wo  could  make 
till  oxueptioii  to  this  nilo  it  would  Iw  for  tho  love- 
Itilture  that  [lasaed  l>etwumi  Itrowuin^  aud  his 
wito,  Iti  many  livus  lovo  plays  a  strong  part, 
yet  a  aulialtorii  umi.  Juhusuu'a  lovo  for  liis  Tetty 
was  strong  uuoiiKh,  so  was  Naiwluon's  for  Jo- 
Htiphinu  ;  hut  the  roal  ^'^t  and  tonor  of  the  life 
lay  e]Bowlion\  You  could  leave  those  things  out 
ami  still  havo  tho  man,  But  with  tho  Urownings 
it  WHS  otherwiao.  A  jwreon  who  should  sit  down 
t()  wriUi  tho  liiography  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing would  hnvo  in  oftoct  nothing  to  record  be- 
yond tho  baro  tact  that  thoy  wrom  cortain  poonia, 
which  thu  world  can  read  and  judgo  of,  except 
just  lliirt.  Thiiy  acted  one  part  which  doserves 
to  bo  nioinor&blo  in  tho  world's  liistory  ;  they 
were  the  lioro  uid  heroine  of  tho  most  wonderful 
Irtve-Btory,  if  you  consider  it  rightly,  that  the 
world  knows  of.  Here  wore  two  jieople  who  all 
their  lives  through  in  their  pootry  had  boon  say- 
ing that  the  one  thing  in  life  which  mattered,  the 
one  tiling  worth  having,  the  one  thing  truly  sig- 
niScant,  was  the  love  between  man  and  woman 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  sex  instinct,  but 
translates  the  most  plainly  animal  fact  in  our 
lives  into  the  most  plainly  spiritual.  And  hav- 
ing said  this  in  their  verse,  it  was  given  them, 
after  long  delay,  to  prove  it  in  their  lives." 

"A   MIBACLS." 

It  was  not  a  case  of  early  love  or  youthful  ro- 
mance : 

■<Hero  you  had — what  Blizaboth  Barrett  calls 
it— a  minu-lo.  Here  you  had,  on  tho  one  hand, 
a  man  verging  on  inid<lle  ago,  who  had  glorifiml 
love  in  many  pcwms,  but  who  novertholoss,  by 
his  own  avowal,  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  plainest  sincerity  in  those  letters,  liatl  never 
known  l>y  ex[terionco  what  this  glorified  {lassion 
iTioant ;  who  had  dolilniratoly  ceased  to  o.\i>oct  it ; 
who  had  settled  his  mind  inhi  tho  fiil'.  anticipa- 
tion of  living  his  life  to  himself  ;  had  so  far 
given  up  thoughts  of  marriage  ns  not  to  have 
cared  to  provide  money  :  had,  in  short,  decided 
that  either  hia  nature  was  one  that  could  not  re- 
spond to  love  or  would  never  And  its  connter- 
jkart.     On  the  other  band,  you  liave  a  woman  not 


-I 


only  past  youth,  but  to  all  uppeaxanob  pMt  ba 
and  the  hope  of  recovery — <a  blind  poet,' 
calls  herself  in  one  of  the  early  letters.  '  1 1 
lived  all  my  chief  joys,  and,  indeed,  neaiAj  all 
emotions  that  go  warmly  by  that  name  and  n- 
late  to  inysolf  personally,  in  poetry  and  in  pootaj 
alone.'  It  was  a  life  in  darkness.  'Myfuam 
so  close  against  the  tombstones  that  there  ■aanwi 
no  room  even  for  the  tears.' 

A    TKULY    '<AHA2IMa    ItABUIAOK." 

' '  The  stories  which  the  letters  tell  ia  haw  tb 
friendship,  allowed  to  continue  as  friendships  b» 
came  on  Ids  side  gradually  a  repeated  avowal  tt 
love.  How  she  at  first  put  the  question  aside  ci 
the  ground  that  she  could  not  accept  andi  a 
sacrifice  aa  would  be  involved  in  tying  him  to 
her ;  how  gradually  he  gained  her  silnitisini 
that  this  considoration  alone  weighed  with  bir, 
and  gradually  convinced  her  that  she  maut  to 
him  tho  one  thing  desirable  in  the  world  ;  bow 
under  this  new  influence  health  came  back  to  har 
as  if  by  magic  ;  how  he  waited  with  infliits 
patience,  never  urging  her,  tolerant  even  of  bar 
father's  insane  caprice  which  regarded  any  daain 
for  marriage  in  any  of  his  children  aa  the  hd|^ 
of  filial  disol)edience  ;  and  how,  finally,  thia  SH- 
ed  with  their  secret  marriage." 

Mr.  Laalle  Stephen's  Mlavlvln«s. 

Writing  on  the  B: 
National  Rtview,  Ur.  ] 
to    misgivings    aa    to 

"  Tho  difficulty  aboul 
I  think,  this — whether, 
deniable  merits,  thoy 
eminently  likely  to  be  al 
tiRed  as  oxceplioual.  . 
a  precedent  is  set  there 
application  to  be  made 
to  be  exceptional  in  his 
of  his  nearest  relatives 
habit  of  turning  out  th 
I  will  \ie  encouragtHl  witl 
of  this  particular  [)er: 
one  can  do  is  to  recogn 
bad  cons0(]u<'nce3  and  r 
tho  next  follower.  TI 
quoHlion.  Admitting  : 
to  Iw  told,  that  we  hi 
this  ennobling  clomonl 
p<TS()na,  was  it  really 
corrospondi'tice  should ' 
destroyed  ?  I  cannot 
one  might  have  bei 
have  given  the  truth  w 
respondence  in  maas." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Century  publishes  for  Juneau  "Out-of-Doors 
Number,"  and  signalizes  the  occttsion  by  opening 
with  ooe  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dylce's  fine  out-of-door  es- 
nays,  which  he  calls  "  Fisherman's  Lucie. "  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustraud  by  Albert  E.  Sterner  and  Edward  Ed- 
wards. Another  article  remarkable  for  its  illustrations 
is  the  succeeding  one  on  "Niagara,"  by  Mra.  Schuyler 
Van  Kensselaer,  who  writes  of  the  great  American  falls 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scenic  nrtiKt.  Gustav 
Kobb£  continues  his  series  on  "  Heroes  of  Peace,"  with 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  volunteer  life-savers, 
chiefly  those  who  have  rescued  drowning  sailors  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Capt.  James  Cooper  Ayres,  of  the 
United  States  army,  tells  about  going  "After  Big 
Game  with  Paclts,"  and  incidentally  gives  some  rather 
horrifying  details  of  the  slaughter  that  pack-hunters 
are  apt  to  call  sport.  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  in 
his  eighth  paper  on  the  life  and  achievements  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  comes  to  "  Alexander's  Mightiest  Bat- 
tle," where  be  defeated  the  Persian  host  at  Gaugamela. 
Mr,  Josifth  Flynt,  the  expert  on  tramps  and  tramp- 
dom,  tells  some  remarkable  things  in  his  discussion  of 
"  The  Tramp  and  the  Railroads."  For  Instance,  he  as- 
sures us  the  professional  tramp  population  is  about 
60,000,  a  third  of  whom  are  generally  on  the  move.  "In 
summer  the  entire  tramp  fraternity  may  be  said  to  be 
'in  transit.'  The  average  number  of  miles  traveled 
daily  by  each  man  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  atKiut 
50,  which,  it  paid  tor  at  regular  rat^|krould  cost,  say, 
tl.  Ot  course  one  should  not  ordinarH?pay  so  much  tj) 
ride  in  a  hox  car  as  in  a  passenger  coach,  but  the  ordi- 
nary tramp  is  about  as  comfortable  In  one  as  in  the 
other,  and  on  the  dollar-a-trip  basis  be  and  his  S9,999 
companions  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies 160,000  worth  of  free  transportation  every  day 
that  they  all  travel.  Multiply  this  figure  by  100,  wMcb 
is  about  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  when  all  tramp- 
dom  '  flits,'  and  you  have  au  approximate  idea  ot  how 
much  they  gain."  

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  Harper's  contains  an  arttcleon  "Needful 
Precautions  lor  Safe  Navigation,"  hy  Mr.  John 
Hyslop,  and  tbe  story 
hy  Lieutenant  Bertht 
another  department. 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  fl 
teresting  article  of  hU 
in  Scientific  Medicine. 
in  the  progress  of  scie 
tury  with  Napoleon's 
sart,  who  first  practici 
method  is  called,  to  e 
tissues  within.  Ano 
Lafinnec,  following  C 
almost  by  accident, 
could  he  heard  surpri 
paper  held  to  the  eai 
with  tbe  stethoscope 
TjaSnnec  to  Owen's  di! 
tbe  antesthetic  expei 


which  were  developed  into  immense  importance  by  Dr. 
William  J.  Morton,  ot  Boston,  to  Pasteur  and  his  study 
of  microhrganisms,  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister  with  the  won- 
derful improvements  in  medical  practice  which  his  an- 
tisepsis brought  to  surgery.  The  last  great  discovery  ot 
medical  geniuses  ot  the  century  is  the  nntitoxine  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  developed  most  fully  by  Dr,  Roux, 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  ot  Paris.  While  not  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  limits  of  the  success  of  the  antitoxine 
treatment,  which  be  regards  as  somewhat  tentative  as 
yet,  Dr.  Williams  says  ;  "In  any  event,  there  seems  little 
question  that  the  serum  treatment  will  stand  as  the  cul- 
minating achievement  in  therapeutics  iu  our  century." 
These  essays  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  are  some- 
what remarkable  in  the  magazine  literature  of  to-day, 
in  possessing  a  style  so  beautifully  fitted  to  the  subject- 
matter.  In  the  real  worth  of  that  subject-matter  and 
the  method  of  treatment  they  would  add  dignity  to  any 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  world. 

Homer  B.  Hulbert  gives  some  brief  descriptions  of 
Corean  inventions,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Corea  was 
the  first  community  to  use  movable  types,  that  the 
Coreans  invented  the  first  suspension  bridge  and  also 
tbe  first  ironclad  warship,  as  well  as  the  first  bomb  and 
mortar. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  contributes  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Wichita  Indians,  in  which  he  attempts  an  iden- 
tification of  the  so-called  province  of  Quiviro,  their 
ancient  home.  The  Wichttas  were  the  only  Indiana  of 
the  southern  plains  who  lived  in  grass  houses  and  prac- 
ticed a  uati  ve  Agriculture  beforethecomlngntthewhites. 

Frederic  Remington  is  the  author  and  illustrator  ot 
an  exceedingly  pathetic  Indian  story,  which  loses  noth- 
ing in  pathos  from  being  told  iu  that  artist's  bluff, 
BtroighUorward  way.      

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  Serf  brier's  Grovemor  Roosevelt  brings  to 
a  close  his  story  ot  the  Rough  Riders,  bringing  the 
T«cltal  up  to  September  15,  when  the  men  left  the  camp 
on  Long  Island  and  divided  to  their  widely  scattered 
homes  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  and  the  plains,  the 
mountains,  and  the  deserts  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 
Another  military  feature  is  Mr.  Percy  G.  McDonnell's 
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McCLURE^S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  McClure^s  liegins  with  an  excellent  article 
on  "  Marconi's  WirelesH  Telegraph,"  by  Cleveland 
Moffett,  which  we  have  quoted  from  freely  in  another 
department.  Mr.  K.  H.  Sherard  tells  about  the  won- 
ders of  "The  Deep  Mines  of  Cornwall"  and  the  life  of 
l)overty,  toil,  and  tragedy  that  the  hardy  miners  have, 
bolcoath,  "the  old  pit,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  deepest 
and  ricliest  of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  seems  to 
\yQ  inexhaustible.  Only  two  years  ago  new  deposits  of 
great  imiM)rtance  were  discovered,  and  yet  men  have 
l)een  busy  looting  her  ever  since  1758.  The  shareholders 
under  the  present  lease  liad  divided  up  U)  WX\—t\\\\t  is 
to  say,  in  eighty-six  years— the  sum  of  $4,0(M),()(K),  and 
during  the  same  period  the  lords  of  the  manor  ha<l  re- 
ceived in  dues  upward  of  $1,247,895.  The  main  shaft 
now  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  45<)  fathoms  Ih4ow  the  en- 
trance, which  is  over  'M)  fathoms  from  the  surface,  so 
that  the  lowest  depth  is  nearly  .%0()()  feet.  The  descent 
into  the  lK)wel8  of  the  earth  is  generally  made  by  a  gig 
or  iron  ca,ge,  in  two  stories,  which  will  accommodate  at 
a  i)inch  twelve  miners.  This  is  lowered  and  raised  by  a 
steel  cable,  wound  and  unwound  on  a  gigantic  wheel 
worked  by  an  engine.  The  cable  is  ovt^r  half  a  mile  in 
length,  for  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  gig  descends 
is  425  fathoms  l)elow  the  surface.  Mr.  Sherard  tells  of 
dramatic  moments  when  the  cable  has  snapped  and 
when  the  gig  has  gotten  away  from  the  engine. 

Oscar  King  Davis,  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Nfui  at  Manila,  tells  of  "Dewey's  ( 'apt u re  of 
Manila,"  in  whi(;h  heemi)hasize.s  the  fact  right  through 
that  the  surrender  was  due  to  negotiat  ions  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Span- 
ish captain  general  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Tt 
was  only  owing  to  this,  he  thinks,  that  the  Spaniards 
came  to  surrender  without  a  stubl)orn  resistance,  and 
makes  ample  notes  from  tlie  diary  of  M.  ?Mouard 
Andr6,  the  Belgian  consul  in  Manila,  to  prove  his  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Kipling  contributes  t]»e  last  of  the  "Stalky" 
stories,  and  there  is  an  interesting  Lincoln/;hai>ter  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarl)ell,  entitled  "  Lincoln  and  the  Sol- 
diers," giving  some  remarkable  instiinces  of  Lincoln's 
kindnessand  clemency  to  soldiers  in  trouble,  a  leniency 
which  wiis  always  mingled,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  great  shrewdness. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Cnsmojynlltan  for  June  contains  an  article  by 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  on  "The  Unit4«d  States 
of  EnrojMs,"  which  we  quote*  from  among  "The Lending 
Articles  of  the  Month."  Mr.  H.  H.  Nason  oix^ns  this 
numl)er  witli  some  account  of  the  "Progress  in  Air- 
Ships,"  especially  in  Russian  and  French  exp(?riments, 
of  which  pictures  are  given.  These  European  ex- 
periments are  almost  entirely  with  cartridg(^shape<l 
balloons,  guided  and  aided  by  ni*roi)lanes.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Packard  c<mtributes  an  essay  on  "In  the  Philipj)ines, 
I^ist  and  Pres<?nt,"  illuslrat<*<l  with  some  striking 
photographs  recently  taken  by  Dr.  I'eterson,  of  the 
hospit'^il  corps  at  ( -orregidor  Island.  C.  Francis  Jen- 
kins t(d  Is  "How  to  Secure  Expression  in  Photography," 
by  some  rules  which  are  not  altogether  convincing  to 
those  who  care  for  less  studit^d  poses.  Mr.  James  G.  Mc- 
Curdy  describes  "Marine  Disasters  on  Pacific  Shores," 
giving  some  extraordinarily  dramatic  ])hotograph8  of 


great  ships  as  they  lie  on  the  rocks  or  the  beadi. 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright  has  a  little  natnre  emaj  on  some 
of  the  more  common  birds,  and  Prof.  Harry  Thuraton 
Peck  contrilMites  an  extensive  essay  on  "  The  Woman 
of  To-day  and  of  To-morrow,"  in  controversy  with  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  June  Xippfn* 
cotVs  is  the  venerable  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard^s  on 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  He  corresponded  with  the 
"  gcMKl  gray  poet"  very  regularly  and  often  on  the  snl^ 
ject  of  Whitticr's  poems.  But  Mr.  Stoddard  says  of  the 
ethic  element  in  Whittier's  verse  which  has  so  distin- 
guished him  before  thousands  of  people  that  he  was 
never  at  any  time  impressed  by  it,  except  with  profound 
respect  for  his  manly  and  upright  nature  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  moral  convictions. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Evans  discusses  "Chemistry  in  the 
Kitchen."  He  thinks  that  the  constitution  of  a  body 
may  be  entirely  changed  by  diet  alone,  and  that  It  Is 
very  important  that  people  should  have  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  chemical  results  of  their  various  foods.  To 
help  them  he  goes  through  the  list  of  commonly  known 
food  products  and  explains  their  special  chemical  t^ 
sult^. 

Mr.  John  E.  Bennett  writes  on  ''Fires  in  Metallifei^ 
ous  Mines  " — that  is,  in  mines  other  than  those  contain- 
ing coal  and  other  carl)oniferous  substances.  The  ilrss 
in  metal  mines  can  feed  on  nothing  except  the  timber- 
ing, but  this  is  quite  suilicient  to  do  enormous  damage. 
Witness  the  recent  severe  fire  in  the  Utica  Mine  of 
California  and  the  terrible  ones  now  raging  In  the 
mines  of  the  Smuggler  Mountain,  near  Aspen,  Colo. 
Recent  improvements  in  lighting,  especially  the  Incan- 
descent lamp,  and  the  replacing  of  sawdust  with  Infa- 
sf)rial  eurth  in  the  manufacture  of  giant  powder  have 
reduced  the  dangers  of  these  conflagrations  greatly. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  describes  the  birds  that 
commonly  met  with  in  summer,  their  habits  and 
notes,  and  Mr.  Owen  Hall  recites  his  experiemws  9A 
"The  Samoau  Feast  of  Pilaul." 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  LadlcH^  Home  Journal  for  June  Helen  01 
(?andee  gives  some  remarkable  figures  oonoemlllg 
tbe   "  Housekeeping  on   an   Ocean  Steamship.**     She 
Miys  the  weekly  wash  on  one  of  the  ocean  grByhoimda 
amounts  to  20,000  pieces.    The  steward  hastoproride 
two  tons  and  a  half  of  butter,  16,000  oysters,  3,600 quarts 
of  milk  and  cream,  all  of  which  is  sterilised,  90^000 
eggs,  and  vegetables  aiul  merits  in  proportion.    Wlica 
the  ship  conu's  int.o  [K)rt  the  passengers  have  scuoely 
st<'pped  off  when  the  whole  vessel  is  thoroughly  zett(^ 
vat<>d,  every  carpet  l)eing  taken  up  from  public  plaess 
and   stat4>rooms  and  a  thorough  house-cleaning  and 
scrubbing  given  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel,  even  the 
walls  and  ceilings  lM>ing  washed.    The  steerage  beds 
an>.  burned,  all  ut<*nsils  cleaned  out  of  the  kitchen.  Mid 
these  are  scrublN*d  and  invaded  by  persons  whose  bunt 
ness  it   is   t^)  exterminate   insects.     Whenaa  Mioh  a 
wholesale  housiM;leaning  is  indulged  In  only  twice  a 
year  in  most  hous(*holds,  and  in  many  not  so  often  '■■ 
that^  this  takes  place  twice  a  month  on 
Ian  tic  liner. 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  whose  storlee 
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life  and  of  the  newspaper  profession  have  been  very 
favorably  received  tells  •*  How  a  Young  Man  Can 
Work  His  Way  Through  College."  He  tells  of  a  Har- 
vard man  who  made  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  of  student-tutors  with  a  repu- 
tation for  being  good  teachers  who  make  $5  an  hour 
in  coaching.  But  these  are  well-known  methods,  and 
in  addition  he  cites  the  management  of  clubs,  agencies, 
typewriting,  stenography,  and  publishing  the  college 
annuals.  He  knows  two  Harvard  undergraduates  who 
went  into  a  much  more  ambitious  publishing  business 
before  they  had  obtained  their  degree,  and  had  even 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  publishing  some  of  Steven- 
son's works.  Mr.  Williams  suggests  that  besides  such 
occupations  as  these,  a  tutoring  agency  ought  to  prove 
successful,  as  should  a  college  news  syndicate  or  a  firm 
of  decorators.  By  a  l)older  stroke  of  the  imagination 
he  suggests  a  sock-darning  and  clothes-mending  in- 
dustry, and  the  job  printing  of  the  various  athletic, 
musical,  dramatic,  and  literary  organizations.  Mr. 
Williams  says  he  has  yet  to  learn  of  anybody  coming 
unhandicapped  by  disease  or  great  debt  and  then  going 
away  because  he  could  not  earn  a  living  at  college. 

Mr.  M.  E.  M.  Davis  descril)es  the  life  of  the  Creole  girl  of 
New  Orleans,  and  in  the  editorial  department  there  is 
a  symposium  from  celebrated  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations, answering  the  question,  **What  Is  the 
(jood  of  Groing  to  Church  ?" 


MUXSEY'S   MAGAZINE. 

GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY  in  the  June  Munscy's  re- 
views in  "The  Race  for  the  North  Pole"  the 
work  now  going  on  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  final 
north,  an  attempt  which  has  been  constantly  occupying 
the  minds  of  adventurous  men  for  three  hundred  years. 
Of  Mr.  Wellman^s  expedition  General  Greely  says  that 
that  explorer  has  cut  out  a  very  difficult  task  :  first,  to 
accumulate  near  the  eighty-third  parallel  sufficient 
stores  and  shelter  to  serve  as  the  base  for  his  more  ex- 
tended journey  to  the  pole ;  second,  the  journey  over 
the  rough,  broken  ice  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  with  the 
pack  moving  unceasingly  to  the  northwest,  for  a  dis- 
tance ol  three  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles  to 
the  pole,  and  thence  back  over  the  same  route,  within 
the  period  of  a  single  arctic  summer  Wellman  was 
last  heard  of  in  August,  1808,  comfortably  established 
in  Jackson's  old  quarters  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  just 
north  of  the  eightieth  parallel  and  within  six  hundred 
miles  of  the  j)ole.  General  Greely  evidently  thinks  that 
Mr.  Wellman's  undertaking  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  endurance,  especially  the  trip  over  the  ice, 
which  to  the  pole  and  back  is  little  less  than  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  German  Emperor.  He  says  that  the 
German  Emperor  opens  all  his  letters,  for  the  reason 
that  he  wishes  every  one  who  writes  to  him  to  feel  sure 
that  the  letter  reaches  him.  Of  the  Kaiser  Mr.  Bigelow 
.says  that  he  is  personally  brave  and  more  inclined  to 
court  a  combat  than  to  shrink  from  one,  but  that  he 
does  not  regard  military  glory  as  the  principal  object 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  has  firmly  announced  his  in- 
tention of  never  making  war  unless  he  is  attacked. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Front,  editor  of  the  Railroad  Gazette^  tells 
**  How  People  Get  Killed  on  the  Railroads."  Althongh 
6,000  people  are  killed  on  American  railroads  in  a  year 


and  86,000  more  are  injured,  he  considers  railroad  travel 
marvelously  safe  and  that  it  is  becoming  safer.  Of  the 
6,437  people  killed  in  a  year  only  8>^  per  cent,  are  pas- 
sengers, and  of  the  86,731  injured  only  7%  per  cent,  are 
passengers,  and  it  is  true,  too,  that  only  about  100  pas- 
sengers are  killed  by  collisions,  derailments,  and  acci- 
'dents  to  moving  trains,  the  others  being  killed  at 
stations  and  highway  crossings  and  on  miscellaneous 
occasions.  And  it  is  further  true  that  55,000,000  miles 
are  traveled  for  each  passenger  killed.  At  this  rate 
one  might  spend  157  years  on  a  limited  train  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  before  one  met  one's  death  in  a 
railroad  accident.  

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

AMONG  the  carefully  prepared  and  well-illustrated 
articles  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  June 
we  notice  a  thorough  account  of  the  history  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  which  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  the  writer,  calls 
•*New  England's  First  College  Out  of  New  England." 
He  says  that  as  late  as  the  administration  of  President 
Penny  the  faculty  exercised  the  right  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  that  President  Penny  was  wont  to  carry 
a  cowhide  and  lash  the  boys  when  he  found  them  carous- 
ing out  of  legal  hours.  Mr.  Powell  adds  that  he  knows 
no  college  where  tradition  has  so  strong  a  hold  as  at 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  William  I.  Cole  describes  the  picturesque  island 
of  Grand  Manan,  with  its  population  of  2,000  or  8,000 
fishermen  and  its  queer  customs ;  and  Walter  Allen 
gives  a  history  and  description  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven.  One  of  New  Haven's  claims  to  fame,  he  tells 
us,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  town  in  the 
world  to  have  a  telephone  exchange,  and  that  there  was 
demonstrated  the  general  usefulness  of  the  new  means 
of  communication  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878. 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  NatitOnal  Magazine  for  June  begins  with  an 
account  of  "The  Original  Mr.  Dooley,"  by  Frank 
A.  Putnam.  Mr.  Putnam  says,  however,  that  there  is 
no  original  Mr.  Dooley  other  than  Mr.  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  who  is  thirty-three,  Kipling's  age,  "and  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Kipling  front ;  you  notice  it  in  the 
firm  lower  jaw  and  the  ample  brain-pan,  the  man-o'- 
war  nose,  and  the  artificial  detail  of  the  eye-glasses." 
Mr.  Dunne  was  graduated  by  a  Chicago  high  school ; 
"cub"  reporter  under  the  hardest  city  editor  that  ever 
terrorized  a  staff ;  ]K)litical  man  and  star  assignment 
specialist  on  the  big  morning  papers ;  later  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Times-Herald.  It  was  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion that  he  began  to  write  down  the  sayings  of  Martin 
Dooley  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  The  Spanish 
war  gave  Dooley  his  opiwrtunity,  and  the  "Uncle 
George  Dewey"  sketch  caught  the  country.  Dewey 
himself  wrote  the  author  saying  that  he  liked  it  better 
than  anything  else  that  had  been  written  about  him. 
It  was  not  until  this  came  out  that  Mr.  Dunne  began 
to  take  his  efforts  seriously  enough  to  collect  the 
sketches.  They  were  then  hurried  through  the  press  in 
book  form,  and  the  young  editor  became  perhaps  the 
most  popular  literary  celebrity  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Peter  MacQueen,  writing  on  "The  Inside  of  the 
Situation  at  Manila,"  says  that  there  is  only  one  opinion 
at  Manila  as  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Filipino, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  beyond  all  praise. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  selected  from  th^  Aliantlc  Monthly  for 
June  three  contributions  to  quote  from  amon^ 
the  *' Leading  Articles  of  the  Month:"  **The  Outlook 
in  Cuba,"  by  Herbert  P.  Williams  ;  "Politics  and  the 
Judiciary,"  by  Frank  G.  Cook;  and  "  Jajmn  and  the 
Piiilippines,"  by  Arthur  May  Knapp.  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Riis  \vrit<?s  on  •*  The  Tenement  House  lilight"  with  his 
accustomed  thoroughness  and  }irst<-hand  knowledge. 
He  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  in  the  worst 
portions  of  New  York,  and  suggests  a  very  dismal  re- 
sult of  the  sy.stem  of  li<*r(iing  the  poor  peoi)le  together 
in  squalor  in  tliest*  tall  buildings.  Tlie  great  misfor- 
tune of  the  tenement  system  is  that  the  home  of  the 
olden  days  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  "'No  home,  no 
family,  no  morality,  no  manhood,  no  jiatriotism,'  said 
the  old  Frenchman.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  their 
young  prisoners,  say  the  managers  of  the  St^ite  Re- 
formatory, have  no  moral  sense,  or  next  to  none.  Weak- 
ness, not  wickedness,  ails  th(;m,  adds  the  prison 
reformer."  We  have  reare<l  our  civilization  upon  the 
corner-stone  of  the  honu*.  Mr.  Hiis  tliinks  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  home  by  the  slums  has  a  dread 
warning  for  us.  The  "  Letters  lietween  Two  Poets" 
are  tln^  correspondence  of  Hayard  Taylor  and  Sidney 
Lanier  during  the  years  1875  and  1870,  with  an  intro- 
duction bj'  Henry  W.  Lanier.  Curiously  enough,  for  a 
man  like  Hayard  Taylor,  imnu*r.sed  in  the  terrible 
grind  of  a  New  York  editor's  life,  the  friendship  Ix?- 
tween  the  two  poets  sprang  into  bi*ing  almost  in  a 
moment,  the  occlusion  of  it  being  the  reference  of  one  of 
Lanier's  newly  published  poems  to  Mr.  Taylor.  An 
important  part  of  the  correspondence  deals  with  the 
severe  criticisms  of  Sidney  Lanier's  Centennial  cantata. 
Another  contribution  of  literary  interest  is  Harriet 
Waters  Preston's  es-say  on  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning.  

THE  FORUM. 

THE  Forvm  for  May  opens  with  two  articles  relat- 
ing to  trusts.  The  Hon.  Aldace  F.  Walker, 
formerly  interstate  commerce  commissioner,  discusses 
'*  Anti-Tru.st  Legislation,"  holding  that  most  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  thus  far  enacted  has  bnmght  on 
evils  far  worse  than  those  that  it  was  int<jnded  to  cure. 
Mr.  Walker  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  relation  l)e- 
tween  trusts  and  the  discrimination  in  railroad  rates. 
His  proiK)sition  for  ameliorating  the  present  chaotic 
conditions  is  Uy  legalize  p(M)ling  ccmtract-s  which  would 
put  the  carriers  on  an  equality  with  the  trusts.  He  l)e- 
lieves,  however,  that  unitiHl  .self-interest  will  in  the  end 
do  away  with  this  difTlcMilty.  The  article  on  "  Trusts  in 
Europe"  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Berdrow  has  lH»en  noticed  in 
our  department  of  ''licmling  Articles."  T^ike  Mr. 
Walker's  paj)er,  this  article  is  moderate  in  tone,  and 
sets  forth  the  iMMieflcial  results  of  trusts  rather  than  the 
evils  of  such  organizations. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Moss  on  "The  Problem  of 
Police  Administration  "  has  appli(;ation  in  oilier  cities 
than  New  York,  though  it  makes  some  startling  revela- 
tions of  police  depravity  under  Tammany  rule. 

Gustave  Kobl)6  makes  a  plea  for  native  American  art, 
taking  care  to  stipulate,  however,  that  by  native  art  he 
does  not  mean  "the  old  panoramic  *  Hudson  River 
school,'  with  its  photographic  att-ention  to  detail,  nor 
pictures  of  cows  standing  beneath  convenient  oak  trees 
\  near  accommodating  looking-glass  i)ools.    This  is  not 


typical  American  art.  It  is  simply  bad  art.**  Mr. 
Kol)b^  shows  that  various  art  institutions  throug^Kmt 
the  country  are  giving  more  attention  than  ever  befora 
to  the  representation  of  native  art  in  their  gallerioL 
The  Chicago  Art  Institute  is  preparing  a  special  gallerj 
for  American  paintings,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Mu.seum  in  New  York  are  discnssin^f  similar 
plan.<«.    The  situation  seems  hopeful. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Tabor  contributes  a  suggestive  paper 
on  ''Directed  Bi)ort  as  a  Factor  in  Edncation."  lliis 
idea  of  regulation  of  sport  is  somewhat  novel  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  Mr.  TalK>r  shows  that  tlie  system  has  taken  deep 
root  in  England,  and,  indeed,  would  seem  to  beonedt 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  English  schoollxqr^ 
develoimient.  *' Unselfishness  must  be  practiced  at 
every  turn  ;  the  strong  must  help  the  vreak ;  and  the 
weak  must  1k>  aroused  that  they  may  not  be  a  drag 
ui>on  the  strong.  The  team  that  represents  a  whool 
must  be  cho.sen  purely  on  the  merits  of  its  membenL 
The  less  attra(;tive  and  more  tedious  positions  In  tbe 
field  must  be  conscientiously  filled  without  a  murmur, 
the  pride  of  success  felt  without  conceit.  As  the  eredit 
of  the  .seh(K)l  demands  the  best  effort  of  every  individual, 
there  must  l>e  patient  practice  and  steady  penieveranee. 
If  wrangling  and  ill-feeling  are  to  be  averted,  respect 
must  T)e  shown  to  the  referee,  even  when  his  dedaloiis 
.seem  palpably  unfair."  Mr.  Tabor's  picture  of  T^irigHA 
school  sports  is  calculated  to  impress  Americans  with 
the  markwl  advantages  of  regulated  sport. 

Mr.  W^.  Kinnaird  Rose,  Renter's  special  war  oorre- 
six>ndent  in  the  Soudan  campaign  last  year,  deaeribes 
'*  War's  Aftermath."  Mr.  Hose  has  made  a  oareftil 
study  of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  British  army,  e»> 
I)ecially  the  efiiciency  of  the  hospital  and  medical  corps, 
and  the  f(KKl,  drink,  and  clothing  of  the  troopo.  He 
gives  statistics  of  losses  in  previous  wars,  from  which 
we  gather  that  the  improvement  in  hygienic  conditloiw, 
in  the  British  army  at  least,  within  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  remarkable.  He  is  convinced,  however,  that 
under  the  very  c<mditions  under  which  war  Is  waged 
the  sanitary  ccmdition  of  armies  can  never  be abflolately 
g(M)d. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittredge,  editor  of  the  Textile  ITotid, 
gives  a  rvHUim  of  the  textile  industries  since  1800. 
From  figures  that  he  presents  it  appears  that  the  pre^ 
ent  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  Statei 
is  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  the  same  products 
in  1890,  notwitlKstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  beat 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent,  in  the  number  and  10  per 
cent,  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  spindles.  The 
loss,  or  decrease,  in  value  is  entirely  due  to  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  market  price  of  the  goods,  whldi 
Mr.  Kittre<lge  j)laces  at  »()  per  cent. 

President  .Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Univmity, 
writes  on  "Les.s(msof  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  ArUtm* 
ti<m."  President  Jordan  declares  that  five  yaan  of 
*'  protection  and  preservation  "  of  seals  under  the  ngiH 
lations  of  the  Paris  tribunal  have  achieved  the  oommer- 
cial  destruction  of  the  two  mo.st  valuable  and  almcMt 
sole  remaining  seal  henls. 

Prof.  Hrander  Matthews  says  of  William  Archer,  "a 
critic  of  the  acted  drama  :"  ''In  the  main  Mr.  Ar^ei^ 
criticism  is  sympathetic,  although  his  sympathy  la 
sane  always  and  never  sentimental.  Certain  thingi  In 
the  theater  of  to-day  he  detests,  and  he  aaya  what  be 
thinks ;  but  he  does  not  dwell  on  these  tUngi  agrin 
and  again,  losing  his  temper.  He  drops  on  them  a  flew 
words  of  scorching  scorn  in  passing  fay,  and  tbea  gIVH 
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hlB  attoDtioD  to  tbingB  t'baX  he  likes,  to  things  that  are 
worth  while.  Here  he  Is  at  od<)ewith  those  who  cry 
alottd  Cor  a  crashing  criticism  that  shall  tree  the  land 
of  humbugs,  pretenders,  and  quacks.  But  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  practice  of  all  the  toremoat  nritica 
of  the  past." 

Mr,  John  J.  O'Shea  writes  on  "The  Irish  Leaven  in 
American  Progress ;"  Mr.  Oscar  P.  Austin,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Stntisticn,  describes  "The 
Colonies  of  the  World  and  How  They  Are  Governed ; " 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhot  attempts  "  A  Cetcnnial  Stock- 
taking :  A  Retrospect." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HEVIKW. 


Editor  of  the  JVortA  Amtriean  Reviivi. 

THE  May  number  of  the  North  Jmericon— the 
Brat  under  the  editorship  of  Col.  George  B.  M. 
Harvey— is  a  notable  issue,  unite  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  pioneer  review.  Americans  may  be  par- 
doned a  little  honest  nationnl  pride  in  the  vigor  and 
alertness  of  this  dignified  periodical,  now  iu  Its  eighty- 
fifth  year,  in  whose  pngeH  so  much  of  the  best  work  of 
our  native  writers  has  made  its  tirat  appearance. 

In  the  days  of  Cbanning,  the  Everetts,  Francis  Bowen, 
A.  P.  Peabody,  anil  James  Russell  Lowell  the  review 
which  these  men  HHccessively  conducted  was  "Ameri- 
can "  in  an  exclusive  sense ;  its  writers  were  almost  all 
Americans,  and  the  point  of  view  taken  on  all  subjects 
was  therefore  distinctively  an  American  one.  Mr.  Allen 
Thorndike  Rice,  in  lST7,changedtheptan  of  the  magazine 
by  incorporating  in  its  contents  the  treatment  of  topics 
interesting  to  Americans  by  contributors  having  expert 
knowledge  on  those  topics,  without  regard  to  national- 
Mr.  Rice's  succes-sorshavefoUowed  In  his  path,  and 
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distinguished  foreign  writers  on  the  North  .Amerlcon'i 
cover.  We  oiwerve  that  the  new  editor  is  dUposed  to 
continue  the  practice,  since  of  the  thirteen  articlei  com- 
prising the  contents  of  the  May  number  tevtsa  bear  the 
signatures  of  foreigners.  The  subjects  treated,  how- 
ever,  are   without   exception   matl«rs   of   Interest  to 


American  readers,  whose  horizon  has  greatly  widened 
within  the  past  few  years. 

The  North  AmerUxin'a  partiality  to  international 
and  colonial  politics  Is  marked  ;  the  following  articles 
in  the  May  number  are  clearly  within  this  Held  ;  "  The 
War  with  Spain— I.,"  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles ;  "  China 
and  the  Powers,"  by  Rear  Admiral  Beresford  ;  "The 
Nicaragua  Canal,"  by  Thomas  B.  Reed  ;  "England  and 
Egypt  in  the  Soudan,"  by  Col.  Charles  Cliaill«  Ixing; 
"Conditions  and  Needs  in  Cuba,"  by  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  ;  "Work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission,"  by  a 
Canadian  Liberal ;  and  the  paper  by  Seflor  Est^vanez 
on  "  What  Spain  Can  Teach  America,"  wliich  we  have 
reviewed  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

In  the  department  of  science  and  invention  the  May 
number  has  two  important  articles  on  wireless  teleg- 
raphy— one  by  Signor  Marconi  himself,  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  his  invention,  and  one  by  Professor 
Fleming,  the  English  expert  in  electrical  engineering, 
on  the  scientific  history  and  future  uses  of  tliis  system 

"The  Religious  Situation  in  England"  is  presented 
by  "Ian  Maclarcn;"  literary  criticism  is  represented 
In  an  article  by  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  on  "The 
New  Poetry;"  Rebecca  Harding  Davlsdescrlbes  "  The 
Curse  in  Education  ; "  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  H. 
Jeune,  Judge  advocate-general  of  the  British  army, 
writes  on  "  Courts-Mariial  in  England  and  America." 

THE  ARENA. 

THE  leading  feature  of  the  Arena  for  May  is  a 
rather  sensational  cxposi  of  "  Christian  Science 
and  Its  Prophetess"  by  two  former  disciples  of  the 
faith-healing  cult,  Mr.  Horatio  W,  Dreiiser  and  Jose- 
phine Curtis  Woodbury.  These  writers  are  evidently 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  record  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
apostleship  from  the  days  of  her  alleged  cure  by  Dr. 
Phlneas  F.  Qulmby.  Mr.  Dresser  himself  is  now  con- 
vinced that  a  disruption  of  the  "Christian  Science" 
church  Is  at  hand. 

Writing  on  "  The  Republic  of  Cuba,"  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Bintonsays:  "We  are,  lor  the  time  being,  in  honest 
control  of  Cuba,  but  there  are  things  we  may  not  hon- 
estly do.  We  do  not  need  an  army  In  Cuba,  for  a  small 
garrison  is  sufficient.  We  shonid  let  the  Cubans  do 
their  own  police  work.  We  must  not  allow  them  to  be 
despoiled  of  their  franchises,  utilization  of  which  must 
be  t«  enrich  the  island  and  not  our  speculators  and  in- 
vestors. We  must  for  our  own  health's  sake,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  Cubans,  set  them  to  planning  and 
working  for  sanitary  improvement." 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Blair  raises  the  heretical  question, 
"Was  Jefferson  a  Democrat!"  He  declares  that  in 
only  one  important  aBpect--namely,  in  his  views  on 
nnlllflcaliou  and  secession— was  Jefferson  a  true  Demo- 
crat. In  his  other  political  principles  and  public  efforts, 
especially  in  relation  to  protection  and  anti-slavery,  Mr. 
Blair  declares  that  Jefferson  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
R«publ  icons  of  to-day.  "Even  in  his  chief  act  as  Presi- 
dent— the  Louisiana  purchase — an  act  to  which  the 
country  owed  incalculable  good  and  tor  which  he  will 
ever  be  most  gratefully  remembered,  he  patrloticollr 
departed  from  his  theory  of  strict  constltntional  ad- 
herence and  set  the  example,  followed  by  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministratlon,  to  employ  if   ne  the  inferantlal 

powers  of  the  Oovemment  for  uuvious  beoeflt^  tiw 
people.    RepuUlcons  bave  re  reason  OtaB 
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Democrats  for  political  pil^iinages  to  Monticello  and 
Jefferson  birthday  banquets." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet,  M. P.,  writes  on  "Illustrious  Luna- 
tics;" Jean  Porter  Hudd  on  "The  Divine  Opulence  ;" 
and  Mrs.  Dario  Papa  on  "The  Italian  lU'volt;"  wliile 
Mr.  A.  C.  Coursen  att4»nif)ts  an  answer  to  the  que.stion, 
"  Is  Bellamy's  Idea  Feasible  t " 

THE  NINKTKKXTH  CP:XTI:RY. 

TIIK  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  is  a  good  number. 
We  have  dealt  with  several  of  its  leading  articles 
elsewhen\ 

TIIK  TIIKOIiV  OF   HKAIN   WAVKS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  i)apers  is  the  last,  in 
which  Mr.  Knowles  reprcxluces,  jipropos  of  Marconi's 
wireless  t^degraphy,  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  tlie 
Spectator  in  1H09,  suggesting  that  the  phenomena  of 
ttdei)athy,  etc.,  might  Ik*  explained  on  the  theory  of 
"brainwaves."  He  tells  us  that  the  suggestion  came 
to  him  from  seeing  the  way  in  whicdi  a  hypnoti.st  was 
able  U)  impress  his  thought  upon  the  mind  of  his  sub- 
jects. Marconi's  success  leads  him  to  reprint  his  letter 
and  pre.'^s  home  his  conclusions. 

TIIK  INFLUEN(^K  OF  WO.MKN   IN  ISLAM. 

Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali,  under  this  head,  once  more 
surprises  the  Western  world  by  an  exposition  of  the 
marvelous  virtues  of  Mohammedanism.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  his  articles,  although  in  this  c^ise  their 
perusal  occasions  the  same  kind  of  regret  as  that  with 
w^hich  we  read  of  the  passing  of  the  Amazons,  for  ac- 
cording to  him  the  women  immediately  after  Moham- 
med— and  still  more  when  the  Arabs  were  supreme  in 
Spain — had  a  iK)sition  of  inlluence  and  equality  of 
opiK)rtunity  for  wliich  the  s<*x  may  now  sigh  in  vain, 
not  only  in  Mussulman  countries.  He  declares  that 
"the  ethical  movement  (Teate<l  by  the  Anibian  prophet 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  elevation  of  women." 
One  of  the  first  persons  to  illustrate  the  improved 
posit i(m  of  women  was  the  prophet's  own  daughter 
Fatima,  who  desei-ves  a  high  placte  in  the  annals  of 
female  worthies : 

"She  lectured  to  mixed  congregations  of  both  sexes 
ofti'U  in  the  court-yard  of  her  house  and  sometimes  in 
the  public  moscjue.  Many  of  her  sermons  an*  still  ex- 
tant. The  remains  of  her  sayings  reveal  to  us  a  nolde- 
ness  of  spirit  and  high  feeling  that  would  do  luHior  to 
the  iK'st  women  of  any  age  or  country." 

His  practical  point  is  that  if  women  did  all  those 
things  in  the  old  <lays,  there  is  no  reason  why  thev 
should  1m?  forbidden  similar  libt^rties  and  o^tport  unities 
at  present. 

THE  TKIUMIMI  OF   I'KACK   AT  THK  IIA(;rK. 

Mrs.  I^cky,  writing  on  "The  Hou>»e  in  the  Wood," 
where  the  peace  conferentte  will  meet,  descrilK's  a  great 
allegorical  picture,  i)aint(?d  by  Jordaens,  a  disc^iple  of 
Rul)ens,  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  : 

"We  see  the  noble  figure  of  the  Prince  seated  in  the 
triumphal  car  and  crowned  l)y  Vict-ory,  who  res*»rveH 
another  crown  for  his  son  and  su<;cessor,  William  II. 
The  young  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  cavaliers, 
rides  near  the  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four  white  pnuic- 
ing  horses,  led  by  Pallas  ami  Mercury.  The  statues  of 
William  the  Silent  and  Maurice  on  either  side  are  »ur- 
roun<led  with  spectators.    Hatred  and  Disconl  are  trod- 


den under  foot.  Death  hovering  a))ove  vainly  struggle! 
with  Fame  for  the  mastery,  while  Peace,  one  of  the  lant 
wishes  of  the  Prince  on  earth,  is  seen  deMcending  from 
heaven,  holding  an  olive  and  a  palm  branch  and  acooin- 
panied  by  angels  l)?aring  the  synilmla  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  an  unfolded  scroll  with  the  *  UltimuManU 
omufH  tie  parta  pave  trhiynphus.'  The  figure  of  FMoe 
is  dres.sed  in  white,  as  the  painter  tells  us,  to  symboliie 
that  {K*a(!e  should  be  'of  sincere  intention  and  without 
fraud  or  guile.'" 

TIIK  FAILUUE  OF  PARTT  OOVBRVMBKT. 

Prof,  (ioldwin  Smitli  writes  on  the  modern  system  of 
party  govertiment.  He  explains  that  **it  is  the  permsr 
nent  division  of  the  nation  into  two  political  organisa- 
tions, to  (me  of  which  each  citizen  is  bound  through  life 
on  pain  of  being  regarded  as  an  apostate  to  adhere,  and 
which  fire  to  carry  on  a  per^jetual  struggle  for  the  otHotn 
of  stat4>,  each  of  them  assailing  and  traducing  the  other 
with  much  of  the  moral  bitterness  of  a  civil  war,  though 
the  thiH)ry  is  that  l)oth  of  them  are  er|ually  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  Txditical  machine.  Such  a  system 
appears  to  me  neither  rational  nor  moral,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  forever  endure.** 

HOMING  PIGKOS8  IN  WAR-TIME. 

Mr.  George  J.  Lamer,  an  ofllcer,  pleads  in  favor  of 
greater  utilization  of  the  pigeon  by  the  English  War 
Oflice.     He  says  : 

''After  the  fall  of  Paris  many  of  the  powers  imme- 
diately inaugurated  pigeon  systems  that  have  ever  since 
been  growing  in  utility.  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  France, 
(lernumy,  Austria,  and  Kouniania  have  all  established 
military  lofts,  and  to-day  large  amounts  of  money  are 
annually  si)ent  on  their  maintenance.*' 

Pigeons,  he  thinks,  will  be  of  great  service  In  war- 
time in  keeping  up  communication  between  the  fleet  in 
the  channel  and  the  English  coast.  Of  course  Marooni^ 
syst^Mu  nuiy  obviate  the  need  for  such  messengers,  hat 
until  it  is  iH'rfecte<l  the  pigeons  would  no  doubt  be 
invaluable. 

OTIIKU  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Alexander  I{os.s  (|uot(^s  extensively  from  Lady 
Hyron's  letters,  which  show  that  she  was  a  very  reli- 
giou.H,  philanthropic  pers<m,  who  took  a  keen  interest  In 
everything  that  was  going  (m  around  her  :  ■ 

"  During  eight  years  of  wifehood  and  Uklrty-siz  of 
widowh(N>d,  Lady  Hyrou  found  relief  from  personal 
griefs  which  she  did  not  wish  published  to  the  world  in 
an  enlightened  philanthn)py.  She  made  friends  with 
the  best  workers  and  thinkers  of  her  day.** 

Mr.  Kdmund  Robertson,  M.P..  writing  on  **The 
Church  of  Kngland  as  by  Law  Established,**  oombats 
the  arguments  of  the  high  churchmen  concerning  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  ctmncil. 

Sir  (;.  S.  Clarke,  writing  on  '*  Germany  as  a  Naval 
Power,"  descrilM*s  the  naval  programme  of  the  German 
Governnnait,  and  predicts  with  some  degree  of  oonfl- 
dence  that  it  will  .soon  l>e  discovered  to  be  InsufAclent. 

THE  COXTEMPOKARY  REVIEW. 

THE  May  Contemporary  in  an  unusually  hrilllant 
numlM>r.  The  names  of  many  of  Its  wrltera  form 
quite  a  constellation  of  eminence,  while  for  ranges 
variety,  and  opix>rtuneness  It  would  be  dUBonlt  to  find 
an  issue  so  high  above  the  average.  Several  of  the 
articles  claim  separate  notice  elsewhere. 
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BURAL  VICE  IN   PRUSSIA. 

It  is  a  heart-sickening  tale  which  Mr.  Richard  Heath 
rtHiounts  in  his  paper  on  the  Prussian  rural  laboi-er  and 
the  evangelical  Church.  He  recalls  the  ancient  pros- 
{lerity  of  the  German  peasant,  his  overthrow  in  the 
peasants'  war,  and  his  subsequent  serfdom.  At  last  in 
1807  the  serfs  were  freed  and  day- wage  laborers  took 
their  place.  In  1821  the  partition  of  the  common  lands 
left  the  laborer  at  the  mercy  of  the  landowner.  His 
wage  averages  1.17  marks  a  day.  A  woman  laborer 
rarely  gets  more  than  a  mark  a  day.  Two  volumes 
published  by  Grerman  pastors  in  1895  on  *'Sex  Morality 
of  the  Evangelical  Rural  People  in  the  German  Empire  '^ 
show  the  result  of  this  expropriation.  Tiie  people  live 
in  cottages  of  one  or  at  most  two  rooms,  frequently  un- 
sanitary and  in  bad  repair.  "The  reports  use  the 
strongest  and  most  graphic  language  in  describing  the 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  young."  It  is, 
according  to  these  volumes,  universal  and  equally 
marked  in  both  sexes. 

PLEA  FOR  RESPECTABLE  DRUNKARDS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  pleads  for  some  extension  of  help 
to  habitual  inebriates  who  are  not  yet  convicted  crimi- 
nals.   He  says : 

*'  Since  this  act  has  been  talked  of  numl>ers  of  men, 
mostly  young  men,  have  consulted  me  personally,  wish- 
ing to  be  committed  to  some  inebriate  reformatory.  And 
when  I  have  told  them  the  conditions — four  times  in  one 
year  before  a  magistrate — they  have  gone  away  sorrow- 
ing, for  self-respect  was  not  yet  dead  within  them.  I 
have  on  my  list  of  friends  a  number  of  men,  splendid 
fellows  in  every  sense  but  one ;  good  workers,  with  in- 
telligence more  than  common  ;  good  husbands  and 
loving  fathers  when  free  from  drink." 

PHANTOMS  EXPLAINED  AWAY. 

Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  contributes  an  interesting  dialogue 
on  portraits  and  phantoms.  The  naturalist  tells  how 
he  had  mourned  over  the  death  of  his  sister,  until  one 
night  he  suddenly  woke  and  saw  her  there  before  him, 
so  vividly  outlined  in  the  dark  that  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  his  drawing  materials  to  sketch  her.  Then  she  van- 
ished.   He  proceeds : 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  never  felt  any  trouble  at  all 
l)ecau.se  of  her  death.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  what 
had  been  diffused  in  imin,  as  I  said,  all  about  me,  had 
gathered  itself  together  into  one  sense— the  most  joy- 
giving  of  all  the  senses — and  so  passed  out  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  seen,  outside  of  me,  leaving  joy  only.  It 
would  not  have  consoled  me  at  all  simply  to  think  that 
my  sister  had  herself  been  there  and  had  gona  ;  my  loss 
of  her  would  have  remained  just  as  great.  I  did  not 
think  so ;  I  felt  quite  sure  of  the  contrary  ;  and  always 
since  then  I  have  been  satisfied  that  there  are  no  such 
tilings  as  ghosts,  because  I  had  seen  one;  for  no  one 
ever  saw  a  solider  ghost  than  that." 

TIIK  OLD  MAN  HUMANE. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  presents  a  plea  for  wild  animals, 
which  is  steeped  in  the  reverent  tenderness  of  a  beauti- 
fully humane  old  age.  He  claims  that  *4f  a  man  is 
punishable  for  cruelty  to  a  beast  which  is  recognisEed  as 
his,  he  is  more  responsible  morally  for  cruelty  to  the 
lx*a.st  which  is  not  his."  He  argues  that  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  men  like  himself  who  cherish  the  '^religion 
of  the  heart "  should  be  protected  from  the  outrage  done 


them  by  cruelties  practiced  on  wild  animals.  Here  are 
two  incidents  which  the  old  man  tells  : 

'^  A  baby  squirrel,  brought  to  me  by  a  village  boy,  and 
which  I  bought  in  order  to  give  it  more  effectual  protec- 
tion, first  taught  me,  by  its  devotion  and  its  almost 
human  sympathy,  the  community  of  all  sentient  being, 
and  awakened  in  me  the  perception  of  the  common  par- 
entage of  the  great  Creator. 

**  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  life  a  more  exquisite 
sensation  of  pleasure  than  when,  last  summer,  in  the 
great  and  crowded  Central  Park  of  New  York,  thronged 
with  its  heterogeneous  public,  all  classes  and  nations 
meeting  there,  I  saw  a  squirrel  go  about  among  the 
children  on  the  broad  footpath,  stopping  before  each 
one  and  standing  upon  his  hind  legs  to  ask  for  his  daily 
bread.  It  was  an  ideal  of  the  millennium,  when  the  lamb 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lion  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them ;  and  to  me  it  has  a  pathos  finer  than  the  finest 


music. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  May  is  a  good  number,  marked 
by  much  variety  and  actuality.     Some  of   its 
principal  articles  have  received  separate  notice. 

LORD  SALISBURY  AS  HOME  RULER. 

^^Milesius"  writes  on  the  Irish  County  Council  elec- 
tions and  their  bearing  on  home  rule.  After  recounting 
and  emphasizing  the  Nationalist  victories,  he  concludes 
with  a  rather  confident  claim  on-  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment. He  recalls  the  famous  Newport  speech  of  1885 
and  says : 

**Lord  Salisbury  surely  will,  by  a  measure  of  home 
rule,  relieve  the  loyal  minority  from  ostracism  from 
public  life  in  Ireland.  If,  however,  home  rule  be  not 
granted,  the  loyal  minority  will  soon  join  the  ranks  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  Ireland,  with  one  voice, 
will  demand  the  restoration  of  her  native  Parliament." 

THE  TITLE  OF  CARDINAL. 

The  recent  alarm  about  the  Pope^s  health  leads  Mr. 
Richard  Davey  to  explain  the  procedure  connected  with 
the  death,  lying  in  state,  election,  and  coronation  of 
popes,  under  the  title  ^^  Cardinals,  Consistories,  and 
Conclaves."  The  consistory  is  a  meeting  of  the  college 
of  cardinals.  When  held  under  lock  and  key  it  is 
called  a  conclave.    Of  the  word  "  cardinal "  he  says : 

**  The  title  of  cardinal  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
history  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  as- 
sembled the  council  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Belarmin,  a 
great  authority,  tells  us  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity the  word  cardinal  was  bestowed  upon  the 
principal  churches  of  Italy,  which  were  known  as  Car- 
dinnlis.  From  these  churches  the  title,  in  course  of 
time,  became  synonymous  with  the  chief  pastors  who 
directed  them.  Pope  Pius  V.,  however,  by  a  constitu- 
tion dated  March  18,  1567,  ordered  them  to  relinquish 
this  title  in  favor  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  NOVELIST. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes  a  very  vivid  study  of 
Balsac,  born  one  hundred  years  ago,  whom  he  haiUi  as 
the  first  great  novelist  and  the  creator  of  the  modem 
novel.  As  Dante  with  his  ^^DivineComedy"  was  the 
father  of  modem  poetry,  so  Balaac  with  his  "  Human 
Comedy"  has  made  the  novel  the  modem  epic  The 
writer  observes  in  oondoalon : 
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**  A  Kreat  lover,  to  whom  love,  lis  well  iw  every  other 
passioii  and  the  whole  viHihle  world,  was  an  idea,  a 
flaming  npiritual  perception,  Halzac  enjoyed  the  vast 
happineHK  of  the  idealist.  I  do  not  know,  anions  the 
lives  of  men  of  letters,  a  life  l)etter  (llled  or  more  aj)- 
propriate.'' 

THK   I)(K)M  OF  THK  SOLILOQUY. 

Mr.  II.  M.  Paull  turns  on  the  dramatic  convention  of 
the  solil(Kiuy— for  it  is  a  pure  convention — a  cold  douche 
of  common  sense.     He  says  : 

'*  A  man  dcH's  not  speak  t-o  himself,  unle.s.s  indee<l  he 
is  l)eside  himself :  when  we  hear  anyone  muttering  and 
talking  to  himself  we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  is  not  in 
full  iK>ssession  of  his  .senses.  Is  it  allowable,  then,  to 
introduce  into  a  representation  of  ordinary  life  a  con- 
vention not  absolutely  necessary,  which  is  contrary  to 
actuiil  pnictice  instead  of  merely  a  modification  ^^ 

Hut  is  it  nece.s.sary  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  soul  y    Mr.  Paull  offers  a  strong  insUmce  : 

"  H  there  is  one  dramatist  who  is  introspective  in  the 
highest  degree,  whose  every  recent  play  is  the  history 
of  a  .soul,  it  is  IbstMi.  Now,  Ibsen  uses  the  aside  and 
Holilo<iuy  very  rarely  ;  in  some  of  his  later  plays  he 
abandons  them  entirely.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that 
the  solilocjuy  not  iK'ing  nece.ssiiry,  and  Inking  false*  to 
real  life,  it  isdesirable  that  its  use  should  l)e  aljandoned. 
Even  those  who  will  not  go  quite  so  far  must  acknowl- 
edge that  to  an  increasing  section  of  intelligent  au- 
diences it  is  becoming  irksome.  If  .so,  it  is  condemned. 
A  convention  that  isquestioneil  isdoomed;  its  existence 
depends  upon  its  unhesitating  acceptance." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  principal  papers  in  the  May  number  of  the 
National  are  Mr.  Arnold  White's  on  the  Uitland- 
ers,  Mr.  Ijeslie  Stephen's  on  the  Hrowning  letters,  and 
Mr.  Stillman's  on  "The  Helligerent  Papacy,"  which 
claim  septirate  notice. 

AMEKICAN  PARTIK8  IN  TKANSITION. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  holds  out  a  doleful  prospect  for  Mr. 
Hryan's  friends : 

*•  The  I)emocratic  party  appears  to  l)e  fast  drifting  to 
destruction,  and  at  the  present  time  is  more  hopidessly 
divide<l  than  it  has  l)een  for  years.  It  is  rent  into  fac- 
tions ;  it  lias  no  rex:ognized  lemler ;  its  titular  chiefs  are 
squabbling  among  themselves,  and  having  no  common 
ground  on  which  U)  unite  iigainst  the  common  enemy 
are  flghting  one  another." 

PALMKIiSTON   AND  (JARIBALDI  IN  1800. 

The  Right  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  his  trip  to  Naples  in  WA).  His  (laribaldi  reminis- 
cence throws  an  instructive  light  on  the  attitude  of 
England  toward  the  insurrection  in  south  Italy.  Her 
"benevolence''  was  much  more  evident  than  her  "neu- 
trality," for  the  writer  was  then  private  secretary  to 
Ix>rd  Palmerston,  iind  this  was  his  lonlship's  an.swer  to 
his  parting  request  : 

"  'I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
for  a  holiday.  All  you  ask  me  is  to  give  you  a  letter  of 
intrmluction  to  ('ount  ('avour.  What  you  want  it  for 
is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  will  hand  you  a  letter  asking  his 
good  offices  on  your  behalf.'  That  is  what  Lord  Palm- 
erston said  to  me  with  a  chuckle.  It  was  all  I  wanted, 
and  with  eagerness  I  started  off  in  great  spiritM.'* 


So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  joined  Garibaldi  aod  wit- 
nessed his  i)eacef  ul  entry  into  Naples. 

A  NEW  IRISH  I'OET. 

The  F^arl  of  Lytton  introduces  with  warm  comnMn- 
dation  the  {xietry  of  an  Irish  writer  whose  identity  is 
hid  under  the  initials  A.  E.;  and  the  passaices  quoted 
seem  to  warrant  his  lordship's  eulogy.    The  writer  lays : 

"The  central  idea  of  his  poetry  is  the  revelatloD 
of  the  divine  in  nature.  Humanity  is  dwarfed  and 
crampe<l  and  surrounded  by  a  ^vestiture  of  pain,' but 
in  rare  moments  when  nature  speaks  to  us  through 
cloud  or  sunshine,  dawn  or  twilight,  mountain  or  Kfl. 
we  transcend  the  limits  of  mortal  sense  and  feel  thrill- 
ingly  our  divine  birtliright.  Another  most  fascinating 
characteristic  of  these  iK)ems  is  their  author's  firm  be- 
lief in  the  connection  between  our  own  world  and  a 
world  of  fairies.'' 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Heeton,  secretary  of  the  Anti-Bounty 
Ijeague,  rejoices  over  the  countervailing  duties  which 
Ijord  Cur7x>u  has  impose<l  on  imports  into  India  of 
lM)unty-fe<l  sugar.  He  also  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
similar  countervailing  duties  levied  by  the  United 
States  on  European  l)eet  sugar  have  enabled  the  Britkh 
West  Indies  to  increase  their  exports  of  cane  sugar  to 
this  country.  The  **  moral'*  which  the  writer  urges  it 
that  the  home  government  should  follow  suit. 

Sir  John  Sterling  Maxwell  criticises  Sir  William 
Richmond's  work  in  St.  PauPs,  and  while  admiring 
the  ''very  glorious  rcM)f"  of  mosaics,  declares  much  of 
the  new  work  under  the  dome  to  be  on  "essentially 
wrong  lines."  

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

STRENUOUS,  hortatory,  and  doctrinaire,  the  May 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review  has  In  it 

much  that  is  interesting. 

LEADKIiSIIir  OF  THE  BRITISH  LIBERALS. 

''  Will  I le  I^ead  f "  is  the  title  of  the  first  article.  The 
writer  generally  approves  the  commencement  of  Sir  H. 
Campl)ell-Hannerman's  leadership  and  asks  for  a  rmih 
lute  and  explicit  policy.  This  is  the  programme  whkh 
he  cuts  out  for  Sir  Henry  : 

*'  I.iet  him  proclaim  from  the  house-tops  the  glorioiit 
truth  that  the  House  of  I^ords  cannot  block  flw—w*!*! 
measures ;  and  let  Idm  also  proclaim  from  the  house- 
tops that  if  returned  to  power  at  the  next  general 
election  the  Li})eral  party  will  in  their  very  first  budget 
imiM)se  on  present  values  the  existing  land  tax  of  fdor 
shillings  in  the  pound,  introduce  payment  of  members 
and  of  election  expenses  and  old-age  pensions,  and  abol- 
ish the  breakfast-table  duties.  Let  him  further  filodge 
the  Lil>eral  party  to  introduce  in  their  yery  first 
a  bill  to  em[M)wer  local  bodies  to  tax  land  yaluee." 

PIKTY  IN  MODERN  FICTION. 
Writing  on  "religion  in  novels,"  Mr.  H.  H. 
expres.Hes  mucli  dissatisfaction  with  the  stories  deeeri|h 
tive  of  New  Knglaml  life.  In  them,  he  says*  "  W6  have 
simply  II  series  of  wocxlen,  hypocritical,  ooaaolcno^ 
riven  figures.  So  much  stress  has  been  placed  upon 
their  tendency  to  religion  and  religious  snbjeota  that 
all  sense  of  symmetry  and  propriety  has  been  loet.  •  •  • 
The  discerning  reader  will  admit  that  tha  pravaiUag 
schools  of  fiction  of  the  day  are  those  of  Nfv  gwgi^i^ 
and  Scotland,  and  that  a  prominent  cluuMMitarfelie  oC 
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their  pages  is  a  continued  revelry  of  churches,  parsons, 
and  cateuhltiiTis.  The  fpodueBs  ia  bo  dense  as  to  be  al- 
most impenetrable." 

He  hopes  that  people  are  not  really  aa  these  novels 
show  them  to  be. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Miss  Isabel  Foard  ivritea  somewhat  depressingly  on 
the  power  of  heredity.  She  argues  that  though  educa- 
tion, sanitation,  and  longevity  advance,  there  ia  a  grow- 
ing loss  of  concentrative  brain  power.  "Originality  is 
becoming  rarer  every  year."  Everything  must  ije  dona 
with  rapidity.  A  "ca.fual  type  of  mind"  ia  being  devel- 
oped. This  is  largely  due,  she  holds,  to  alcoholic  par- 
entage. 

"Liberalism  and  Empire"  i^a  subject  discussed  by 
Mr.  A,  C.  F.  Boulton.  He  says  that  the  idea  of  empire 
with  the  Tories  Is  tlie  donilnation  of  a  central  govern- 
ment., exercising  its  patronage  in  colonial  appoint- 
menta :  with  the  Liberals  it  is  empire  by  home  rule. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hooper  advances  what  he  calls  an  ab- 
stract scheme  of  damocracy,  an  ingenious  speculation 
(or  securing  mathematically  exact  proportional  repre- 


Madeleine  Greenwood  pleadsfor  the  extension  o(  trade 
unions  among  women.  Oliphant  Smeaton  defends 
Grosnrt  as  a  great  Elizaliethan  scholar  from  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  disparagement.  Mr.  O'Nlel  Daunt 
asks,  "Has  there  been  a  deluge  V  and  exercises  himself 
to  disprove  the  univei-sality  of  the  AckmI, 

BLACKWOOD. 
<'  ■r>LACKWOOD"[or  May  basin  itsome  interest 
Ij  ing  material.  The  splendid  service  rendered 
by  the  Gurkha  scoutA  in  the  Tirah  campaign  Isoutlined 
and  cordially  commended.  Mr.  Alexander  Hacdonald 
describes  his  adventures  "  pioneering  in  Klondike." 

There  is  a  sketch,  not  wanting  In  humor,  of  what  an 
unbeliever  saw  at  a  Christian  scientist  meeting  In  Lon- 
don. Christian  science,  says  the  writer,  is  important, 
because  for  the  moment  it  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in 
London;  but  he  predicts  for  it  "schism,  mutual  vitu- 
peration, and  extinction." 

Germany's  influen'-B  a.t.,rnni.rjintiiiiml«  In  T<nnnimi«>ri 

ungrudgingly  by  a  n 
whose  lufluence  the 
rfilc  of  sympathetic  i 
key,  siding  with  Che 
alliance  in  relation  t 

brought  to  light  In  . 
Colony  "—the  island 
Honduras,  now  knoi 
was  granted  U)  an 
adventurers  in  1630,  1 
a  home  of  Puritan 
beginning."  The  pla 
It  was  taken  by  the  S 
deporteil  to  Cadiz. 

caneering  policy  Uti 
Drake's  death. 

The  "Looker-on"  I 
for  the  theater — and 
the  British  Isles  to-i 
twice  ten — there  is 
number  or  genius  of 


CORNHILL. 

THEHE  is  not  such  a  profusion  of  anecdote  as  usual, 
but  the  May  number  of  Cor)ih(((  is  full  of  good 
matter.  Reierence  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  Mrs. 
Little's  account  of  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

Mr.  W.  E.  G.  Fisher  supplies  the  centenary  tribute  to 
Balzac,  \iho  was,  be  says,  "the  first  novelist  who  hml 
the  courage  to  conceive  and  the  genius  todepictaworld 
as  real  and  complex  "  as  the  one  we  are  educated  to  call 
real.  The  three  or  four  thousand  personages  of  tbe 
ComicUc  possess  a  strange  vitality  ;  they  were  to  him 
more  real  than  his  own  friends  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
writer  quotes  Mr.  Browning's  saying  about  him  :  "  He 
is  a  writ«r  of  most  wonderful  faculty— with  an  overflow 
of  life  everywhere — with  the  vision  and  the  utb 

Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  takes  up  the  disi 
of  Humor  In  Women "  in  a  paper  which  does  not 
heighten  one's  appreciation  of  the  sense  of  liumor  in 
man.  It  is  asolid  attempt  to  vindicate  the  position  that 
of  all  English  writers  George  Eliot  shows  conspicuously 
the  Shakespearean  quality  of  humor,  Dickeiis  he  sets 
down  as  possessed  of  overflowing  fun,  but  no  Insight 
into  hucnan  nature,  no  humor  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

"Urbanus  Sylvan."  in  his  conferences  on  books  and 
men,  deplores  the  lack  of  patriotic  songs  to  stir  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  laments  that  even  Kipling  leaves 
Demos  cold,  and  oEfers- whimsically  burlesquing  his 
own  suggestion— a  lot  of  doggerel  on  parish  councils. 
He  makes  one  suggestion  which  sets  thought  astir: 
what  if  Milton,  instead  of  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  had 
put  his  blood  into  battle-Bongsof  Worcester  or  Dunbar  ? 
Would  he  not  hare  merited  more  of  an  imperial  people' 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  a  few  articles  of  exceptional  interest  In 
the  April  number  of  the  EdlnbuTQh.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  papers  dealing  with  the  past  and 
futnre  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  origin  of  diamonds,  and 
with  the  Browning  letters. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  RE^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


A  new  line  has  been  traced  acrosH  tlie  Angavo  range, 
and  a  conceHHion  for  a  railroad  from  Tananarive  to  the 
east  coaHt  him  been  grant^id  to  a  company." 

'•WIIKRE  PAKNELL  AND  GLADSTONE  FAILED." 

A  review  of  Parnell's  life  declares  liim  to  have  heen 
"  ImuI I y  treated  in  the  end  lx)th  by  his  Irish  followers 
and  his  Knglish  allies."    It  leads  up  to  this  conclusioti  : 

*'Irish  patriotism,  ius  time  go<»s  on,  will,  we  cannot 
doubt,  develop  on  lines  very  different  from  that  of  the 
late  Nationalist  leader.  After  all,  among  the  majority 
of  Irishmen,  love  of  tlieir  country  does  not  mean  hatred 
of  England  ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  all  educated 
Irishmen  will  look  uiK)n  John  Bright  as  a  far  truer 
friend  of  Ireland  than  ever  was  Parnell.  Parnell  failed 
utU'rly  and  compleUdy  in  the  object  he  hiwl  set  liefore 
himself,  the  making  Ireland  a  nation,  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  was  to  achieve  it  broke  in  his  liands. 
His  party  could  not,  as  an  indeiH'iideui  party,  imiK)se 
its  will  on  Parliament,  and  when  it  entered  into  a  close 
alliatice  with  the  Gladstonians  it  lost  the  independence 
of  even  clioosing  its  own  leader.  Where  Parnell  and 
(rladstone  failed  it  is  not  likely  that  lesser  men  will 
succeed.  It  is  impossible  t/O  arrest  tlie  tendency  of  our 
times  toward  national  consolidation." 


TiiK  quahtp:hly  RKVIKW. 

LOVERS  of  liU^rature  and  art  will  find  afea.st  of  fat 
things  in  the  April  Quarterly.  Students  of  af- 
fairs are  less  sumptuously  provided  for.  We  notice 
elsewliere  an  article  on  the  Catholic  reaction  in  France. 

PAINTERS,  CLASSIC  AND  TEUTON. 

Vehusquez  and  Rembrandt  are  finely  com|»ared  and 
contrasted.  One  essential  point  of  likeness  is  found  in 
their  marked  individuality.  "  Eacli,  undisturl>ed  by 
contact  with  great  painters  and  foreign  influences,  was 
himself  and  no  other."  Roth  paint  what  they  actually 
see;  "but  Velastiuez  leaves  us  alone  with  the  sitter." 
Rembrandt,  on  tlie  other  hand,  "  seems  present  at  the 
interview  ;  his  persimal  influence  is  distinctly  felt." 
Velasquez  fixes  his  attention  on  the  permanent  alone. 
Rembrandt  on  the  transitory  also.  Velasquez  was  a 
Greek  of  the  Greeks  : 

"  If  Velasquez  is  severe,  symmetrical,  clas.Hic  in  his 
fllwr,  Rembrandt  is  a  Teuton  of  the  Teutons,  mysteri- 
ous, vague,  passionate,  tender." 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW. 

I 

Recent  works  on  mediaeval  warfare  lead  to  a  singu- 
larly high  valuation  of  the  long  Im)w  and  its  function 
in  the  evolution  of  Europe.  The  long  bow  first  came 
into  use  possibly  in  South  Wales,  certainly  in  the  do- 
minions of  Edward  I.,  who  first  made  inttdligent  and 
systematic  use  of  it  in  battle.  It  was  practically  a  new 
weapon,  surpassing  the  short  bows  preceding  it^  as  the 
rifle  the  musket.  It  won  Falkirk  for  the  English,  but 
its  advantage  was  thrown  away  by  F]dward  II.  at  Ban- 
nockburn : 

"In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  lessons  alike  of 
Falkirk  and  Bannockburn  were  thoroughly  taken  to 
heart.  The  archers,  prop<Tly  supiM)rted,  won  for  Eng- 
land the  astonLshing  series  of  victories  which  laid  France 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  insular  neighbor,  and  broke 
fort^ver  the  supremacy  of  mailed  horsemen  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  with  it  the  political  system  w^hich  the 
mailed  horsemen  represented." 


HOW  MAHOGANY   "ARRIVED." 

A  paper  on  "old  oak"  utters  a  warning  against  the 
spurious  anticiue,  with  its  worm-holes  cleverly  carred 
in  newly  manufactured  furniture.  The  writer  tells  bcnr 
oak  was  superseded— for  a  time— by  a  more  showy  wood 
from  the  West  : 

''In  the  year  1?^  the  master  of  a  West  Indian  ship 
brought  home  some  logs  of  w*oo<l  called  mahogany  m 
ballast,  and  gave  them  to  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Gib- 
lK)ns,  a  London  physician  of  some  repute,  who 
building  a  house.  The  carpenters  declared  that  it 
too  hard  for  their  tools  and  refused  to  use  it.  BCaho^ 
any  as  we  know  it  is  more  easily  worked  than  oak ;  bat 
it  must  be  remembere<l  that  the  early  importations con- 
si.sted  of  wluit  is  known  as  Spanish  mahogany  from  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  an  extremely  hard  variety,  and 
the  use  of  English  oak  had  then  for  some  time  been 
largely  superseded  by  soft-grained  woods.  A  candlS" 
1m)x  was  afterward  mmle  of  the  new  wood,  which  looked 
so  well  that  a  bureau  was  taken  in  hand.  This  attract* 
ed  the  admiration  of  the  doctor^s  visitors  and,  among 
them,  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  ordered  an- 
other of  the  same  material.  A  .supply  being  easily  dh 
tnined,  mahogany  lK*came  the  rage.'* 

WHAT  BRITISH  WOUKINQMEN  HAVE  "PUT  BY.* 

From  Mr.  Drabrook's  recent  work  on  provident  soci- 
eties, an  article  treating  of  the  "  Wages  and  Savings  of 
the  Workingmen-' quotes  the  following  list  of  invest* 

ments  made  by  the  working  class  : 

Trmle  unions £3,188,900 

Friendly  .societies 25,406,368 

Workingmen's  clubs 107,888 

Other  societies  under   the   friendly 

society  acts 588,801 

Industrial  and  provident  societies. . .  28,461,888 

Building  societies 60,807,487 

Trustee  savings  banks 58,600^688 

Postrofllce  savings  banks 106»006^041 

The  railroad  savings  banks 8,124,000 

The  loan  societies 266,800 

£278,216,864 

This  sum,  taken  with  the  annuities  and  asauraneea 
granted  by  the  national  debt  commissioners,  aooount% 
says  Mr.  Drabrook,  *'  for  not  far  short  of  £8(30,000^0001* 
To  this  may  be  added  £14,000,000  for  industrial  insni^ 
ance  companies  and  a  good  many  millions  for  the 
''ordinary"  insurances  effected  by  the  working  daH. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  this  total  may  be  indicated  bf 
the  statement  that  in  1877  a  similar  computation  wonld 
have  brought  (mt  the  U)tal  of  £111,500,000  and  in  1801 
£3i30,000,0(X). 

OTHKU   AUTICLES. 

A  writer  on  the  government  of  London  raviewa  its 
progress  up  to  the  present  bill.  He  describes  Lord  SaU^ 
bury's  famous  ''suicide"  speech  as  '* casual  and  Ina]^ 
plicable  words."  He  recognia&es  the  county  oonnoll  as  a 
permanency,  but  traces  to  its  jealous  inflnenoe  the 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

"Keclesiastical  (^ourt^"  is  the  subject  of  a  adlflam 
talking  to  Ijord  Halifax  and  the  Churoh  Unloiii  1b 
which  the  writer  sees  great  triumphs  in  stora  for  the 
Anglican  Church  if  she  can  consolidate  her  tonmt  bttt 
insists  that  consolidation  must  be  on  oentnl 
on  either  wing. 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  interest  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  review  for  April  is 
considerable  ;   there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the 
contents  and  the  topics  treated  are  important. 

A  BELGIAN  IN  PEKING. 

M.  d'Ursel  descril)e8  in  the  first  April  number  his 
mission  to  Peking  on  the  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  traveler  does  not  linger  long 
over  the  stopping-places  on  the  way  from  Marseilles  to 
C/hina,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  admires 
Singapore  as  a  model  town  of  the  English  style,  while  at 
Hong  Kong  he  is  struck  by  the  magiiiticent  appearance 
of  the  English  soldiers,  with  their  air  of  Ijeing  the  con- 
querors of  the  world.  When  he  gets  really  into  China 
he  gives  an  extremely  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  transi- 
tion in  which  the  Middle  Kingdom  finds  itself.  Though, 
as  is  well  known,  railroads  cannot  l)e  built  in  China 
without  desecrating  an  enormous  number  of  ancestral 
tombs,  M.  d'Ursel  nevertheless  prophesies  tliat  in  ten 
years  the  empire  will  l)e  covered  with  a  network  of  iron 
roads.  The  strain  of  life  among  the  small  group  of 
Europeans  in  Peking  must  l>e  terrible.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  belong  to  some  embassy  or  legation,  and 
the  aims  of  their  respective  governments  being  neces- 
sarily kept  as  far  as  possible  secret,  conversation  tends 
to  l>e  centered  on  the  most  banal  subjects.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  traveler  at  the  time  when  he  left 
Peking  last  July  was  able  to  traverse  every  street  in  the 
city  without  being  insulted  by  the  native  Chinese,  and 
he  attributes  this,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  the  presence  of 
the  detachments  of  troops  which  were  ordered  to  guard 
the  various  legations.  He  does  not  believe  much  in  the 
thrilling  newspaper  stories  of  what  went  on  recently  in 
the  imperial  palace.  He  defends  the  Empress*  action  in 
snatching  the  reins  of  power  from  the  enfeebled  grasp 
of  her  nephew,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter*s  policy  of 
reform  was  an  attack  upon  the  essential  bases  of  Chi- 
nese society,  and  he  points  out  that  from  a  Chinese 
point  of  view  the  present  position  of  the  Emperor  is  not 
a  humiliation  at  all,  but  simply  a  family  arrangement. 
It  will  have  lx;en  gathered  that  M.  d'Ursel  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  opening  upof  China  to  Western  civilization. 
Will  it,  he  asks,  be  accomplished  pacifically  ?  He  thinks 
this  very  doubtful,  but  he  sugccests  the  possibility  of 
tlie  Czar's  peace  conference  resulting  in  another  con- 
ference, which  would  deal  with  the  Chinese  question  as 
a  whole. 

HOW   WE  AUE  WARMED. 

M.  d'Avenel  continues  his  interesting  series  on  the 
mechanism  of  nuMlern  life  with  a  paper  on  the  various 
methwls  of  warming  houses.  France  is  a  country  which 
displays  the  most  astonishing  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  this  fact  he  attributes  no  small  portion  of 
the  tact  and  mental  agility  for  which  his  countrymen 
are  famous.  They  pay  in  hard  cash  nearly  1,000,000,000 
francs  ($2(X),000,000)  every  year  on  various  methods  of 
warming  themselves.  On  coal  about  540,000,000  francs 
are  si)eiit,  on  wckmI  about  3^,000,000  francs,  and  the  rest 
goes  in  petroleum,  methylated  spirit,  and  gas.  Alto- 
gether, Frtmchmen  spend  about  5  percent,  of  their  total 
annual  incomes  in  warming  themselves,  though,  of 
course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  propor- 


tion of  the  warmth  serves  also  for  cooking  purposes. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  French  words  for  home- 
namely,  **hearth"  or  *' fire  "—are  both  becoming  obsolete, 
because  the  old-fashioned  open  fire  is  l)eing  more  and 
more  replaced,  especially  in  the  towns,  by  stoves,  which 
no  doubt  give  out  more  heat,  but  have  not  the  same 
associations  in  poetry  and  history.  Of  course  l)efore 
the  introduction  of  coal  the  staple  fuel  was  wood» 
which  is  now  becoming,  especially  in  Paris,  the  luxury 
of  the  rich.  In  Paris,  as  in  .the  United  States,  the  com- 
petition of  electricity  has  driven  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  gas  to  develop  the  utility  of  that  product  foJ 
cooking  purposes — indeed,  in  France  gas  has  ousted 
charcoal  from  the  kitchens  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  like  gas  for  certain  operations,  such  as 
grilling  a  steak,  because  the  heat  can  Ik?  applied  from 
above,  and  the  principles  of  Brillat-Savarin  can  l>e  per- 
fectly carried  out.  M.  d'Avenel  tells  an  amusing  story, 
showing  for  how  long  the  south  of  EurojiM?  remained 
ignorant  of  the  existence  and  use  of  coal.  An  Italian 
cardinal,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  a  bishop  in  the  Nether- 
lands, sjiw  with  astonishment  a  distribution  of  alms  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace  of  his  host.  "  They  gave," 
he  said,  *'  to  each  poor  person  a  piece  of  black  stone, 
with  which  he  went  away  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  l)een 
given  a  loaf  of  bread."  Electricity  is  still  too  expensive 
to  serve  as  a  general  heating  medium,  though  it 
is  sometimes  employe<l  for  ladies'  curling-irons.  M. 
d*Avenel  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  our  houses 
will  be  warmed  on  a  cooperative  plan,  as  is  already 
done  in  some  quarters  of  New  York,  by  means  of  hot 
air  conveyed  in  pipes  through  a  practically  unlimited 
number  of  hou.ses. 

FRANCE  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

M.  Lamy  continues  his  series  of  articles  on  **  France 
in  the  Levant"  with  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  her 
decline  there.  The  French  protectorate  over  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  East  is  of  old  standing  and  has  been  ratified 
by  many  treaties ;  indeed,  at  one  time  Russia  herself,  or 
what  afterward  became  Russia,  had  to  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  French  fiag.  It  is  well  known  that 
nowadays  there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox and  the  Catholics,  and  the  quarrel  seems  to  have 
arisen  over  the  custody  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
In  1757  the  persistc'ut  intrigues  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
were  rewarded  by  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  holy  places.  M.  Lamy  evidently  lias  no 
very  high  opinion  of  Russian  intrigues  in  Jerusalem, 
which  are  aimed,  he  thinks,  at  the  acquisition  of  as 
many  of  the  holy  4)laces  as  possible ;  and  the  curious 
thing  is  that  the  F^ranco-Russian  alliance  was  a  signal, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  an  agreement  Ikj- 
tween  the  two  powers,  but  of  renewed  activity  and 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Orthodox— that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Russian — pn)paganda.  Whatever  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  has  gained  for  France  in  other  ways, 
it. has  certainly  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  her 
prestige  in  the  near  East.  Protestantism  has  In^gun  to 
play  a  part  in  this  confiict  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  Ortho<lox  churches.  The  extraordinary  proceed-* 
ings  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-German  Jerusalem 
bishopric,  as  well  as  the  recent  visit  and  siK»eches  of  the 
Gerinan  Emperor,  have  rendered  the  problem  still  more 
complicated. 
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OTHKII  AHTICLKS. 

AinoiiKotlier  articles  may  Im*  mentioned  a  remarkable 
a(xu)uiit  by  tlie  Maniuis  de  (iabriac,  of  a  visit  wbich  the 
Duchess  de  (iuiclie  i)ai<l  in  1H()1  to  Napoleon,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  him  t4)  pbty  tlie  part  of  a(ieneral  Monk 
in  restorin^i  th<»  old  <lyn;isty,  and  an  able  review  by 
M.  VallH'rt  of  Miss  Mary  Kingsley's  "West  African 
Studies."  . 

XorVKLLK  HKVrK. 


'"W^ 


UK  articles  in  Madame  Adam's  review  for  April 
are  scarcely  of  so  much  immediate  interest  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

I'lTV  TIIK   FI:K\<'II  SCHOOLIIOV. 


M.  de  Cuubertin.  in  tlie  llrst  April  numl)er,  ph>adH  for 
what  he  cjills  the  urgent  reform  of  the  day  in  France. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  radical  reform  of  the  system 
und<*r  whiih  the  French  .schoolboy  apparently  groans. 
M.  de  CoulHTtiii  says  that  at  lir.st  si^ht  the  proceedings 
of  last,  year  seemed  of  p)od  augury  for  the  advocates  of 
reform.  There  was  a  hi>{hly  successful  meeting  at  the 
SorlH>ni)e  :  a  public  .sch<K)l  on  the  FiiKlish  iikhIcI  was  s(*t 
up:  and  the  Chamber  apiM>inted  a  commission  to  in- 
(piire  into  tiu-  po.ssible  improvements  of  secondary  edu- 
(rati(»n.  Hut  M.  de  ('oulH*rtin  is  very  pessimistic.  It-  is 
an  old  story  in  France,  he  says,  an<l  he  does  not  exi)ect 
much  from  these  new  etTort.s,  iH'cause  every  reformer 
rides  off  on  his  own  particular  hobby-horse,  and  the 
!'><*nch  pan*nt  remains  enveloped  in  the  old  fo^KY 
apathy.  The  fundamental  vice  of  French  e<Iucatioii  is 
that  ohl  fallacy  of  confusiuK  inlucation  with  instruc- 
:ion.  Instruction  is  only  a  part,  and  not  by  any  means 
t  iie  most  iini)ort4int  part,  of  education.  French  parimts 
and  the  French  .state  alike  ask  alN)Ut  every  pupil,  not, 
wliat  can  he  <lo  Y  but.  what  d(M*s  he  know  f  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sch(M)l master  is  measure<l  by  the  amount  of 
inform;! t ion  he  has  contrived  to  cram  into  his  pupils* 
lieiuls,  rej^anlless  of  the  chanict4»r,  the  iM)wer  of  initia- 
tive, and  the  moral  energy  which  they  have  almost  cer- 
tainly fail(>d  to  acijuire  under  this  one-sided  and  hi<le- 
bound  svstem. 

It  is  a  barren  task  to  denounce  Xaiudeon  or  the 
Jesuits  for  brinKin^ 'ilxtut  this  staU*  of  atTairs.  Who- 
ever is  res|M>nsible  in  the  piist,  there  can  Ih»  no  doubt 
tliat  the  future  of  Fran<;e  as  a  Kreat  iM)wer  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  whether  she  will  perceive  and  remedy 
the  defects  of  her  national  iMlucaticm.  Future  hiH- 
torians  will  tell  how  much  tiie  British  empire  of  to-day 
owes  U)  the  KiiKlish  public-schoc»l  system  with  its  or- 
f^anized  <'onndence  in  .sclHK>llM)y  honor,  its  tactful  |K)licy 
of  kiH'piuK  the  t4*rrors  of  discipline  in  the  iMU'k^round, 
and  its  persistent  (ailtivation  of  that  indefinable  S4*nti- 
ment  of  enprlt  ilc  cor/w  nnd  of  reciprcM-al  loyalty  Iw- 
tween  the  scImm)!  and  the  Iniy.s,  who  repinl  thems**lves 
OH  l)elonKi»K  ^<^  it*  I><*1  ^**^  '^  f^*^^'  y*'>U's  of  childhood,  but 
for  the  whole  of  their  lives.  M.  ih'  ('ou!>ertin  ri^^htly 
brusheH  aside  the  absurd  theory  that.  Frenchmen  ai*e 
not  nuide  for  lilH*rty.  They  are  the  inheritors  of  the 
oldest  civilization  of  nHMlt>rn  P^uroiM',  and  if  the  parents 
of  to-day  have  had  their  initiative  j^round  out  of  them 
by  the  iron  disciplim*  of  the  lyrtrH,  that  is  all  the  more 
roason  why  their  chihlren  sh(»uld  >h»  .submitt^'d  to  the 
influences  <if  a  wiser  system.  M.  de  C'oul)ertin  places 
his  (InK^T  unerringly  on  the  first  and  most  imiM>rtant 
reform.  The  hcIkmiIs  or  lyr/rs  must  Iw  iiUMle  stdf-gov- 
erniiiK;  they  must  Ik*  emancipated  fnnn  the  iron  cen- 


tralization which  checkH  all  individual  eifort  and  onte 
down  orif^inality  to  an  oflSciAi  routine  of  red  tape.  In 
other  words,  the  way  iiiu.st  be  cleared  in  France  for 
Kreat  e<lucators  like  J)r.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  Edward 
ThriuKt  of  UppinKham— men  of  individual  enthuidami 
and  originality  for  whom  the  prenent  Hystem  leaves  ab- 
solutely no  HcoiH*.  Such  a  reform  would  inevitably 
brin^  in  its  train  subsidiary  changeH  such  aa  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  (leKradin^  espionage  which  saps  the  leU* 
respect  of  the  French  Hch(M)lboy. 

.M.VI).\ME  ADAM  ON  FOKEIGX  POLITICS. 

Madame  Adam  praiscH  the  ability  of  M.  DelcanA  in 
his  conduct  of  the  Anglo-French  negotiations,  but  she 
still  l)elieves  that  Kngland  is  animated  by  hostile  aenti- 
mentrt  toward  France.  The  reception  of  "Sir"  Cedl 
HlKMlesat  lii^rlin  makes  Madame  Adam  somewhat  on- 
easy.  As  for  the  relations  lietween  Italy  and  England, 
.Miylame  Adam  represents  the  government  of  King 
llumlHM't  as  the  dupe  of  British  perfidy  in  China  and 
in  Africa.  As  t^)  the  peiice  conference,  Madame  Adam 
tells  us  that  the  y<mng  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  deeply 
interest4.'d  in  its  success.  Madame  Adam  considers  on 
the  whole  that  wars  undertaken  out  of  greed  and 
ambition  may  be  suppressed,  but  she  thinks  that  d^ 
fensive  wars  against  invasion  will  alwa^'s  be  holy  wara 
and  she  drops  a  t^'rrible  hint  of  the  "yellow  peril" 
which  .seems  to  threaten  Western  civilization. 


RKVUK  DE  PARIS. 

TIIK  RcvHc  de  ParlH  keeps  up  an  extraordinaiy 
high  level  of  excellence  and  general  interest,  and 
its  cont'Cnts  reflect  more  truly  than  do  those  of  any 
other  French  review  the  French  life  and  thought  of  the 
moment.  Wjignerians  will  find  much  to  intereat  them 
in  a  curious  article  contributed  by  M.  Saint-8aenB|  m^ 
t  it  led  ''The  Wagnerian  Illusion."  In  it  the  writer  diawi 
a  comparison  Ix'tween  Wagner  and  Homer,  .SsohylDir 
Sliakt>speare,  an<1  Dante;  still  he  warns  oompoaers  of 
the  fut  ure  against  wliat  he  styles  the  Wagnerian  tnh 
(lit ion,  apparently  holding  the  view  that  genina  Is  e^ 
sentially  uni(iue  in  it.M  manifestations. 

DAI'DKT   AND  MEREDITH. 

Of  very  general  interest  is  the  concluding  chaptar  of 
Daudet's  *'Xotvs  (m  Life."  In  the  first  few  pagea  tlw 
great  noveli.st  att^'inpts  to  transcribe  on  paper  aonaoC 
his  most  curious  <lreams,  including  even  some  vartaa 
which  he  comiM>s4*d  while  asleep.  He  most  have  beena 
man  singularly  open  to  varied  impressions,  for  In  glf^ 
ifig  his  impressions  of  I/ondon  he  speaks  with  edlliii- 
siasm,  though  of  course  with  a  very  different  ohoioeof 
langtnige,  of  the  Z<m),  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  of  tha 
AblM\v,  and  he  su»{Kest^  that  an  admirable  story  ml^t 
be  writt^Mi  explaining  the  feelings  of  a  grandchild  of 
Dickens  who  in  early  childhocxl  finds  himself  shut  Vp 
one  night  in  the  AblM*y,  close  to  his  grandfathei'a  tombi 
Kxc(>edinvcly  charming  is  the  account  of  a  vlalt  lo 
(ieorge  Meredith,  "(reorge  Meredith  was  waiting  for 
us  at  the  station:  t hough  of  medium  height,  he appean 
tall;  he  has  a  delicate  tine  face  and  short  white  bewd." 
lie  was  also  much  impressed  by  Holland  Housol  whiflli 
he  considertHl  with  truth  one  of  the  unlqaa  manalonaoC 
liondon.  Kt4)n  struck  him  more  than  Windsor;  tout  It 
is  to  Oxfonl  that  he  devoted  most  of  Uaqtaeo^  fori  •■ 
he  truly  says,  there  is  nothing  in  Pranoo  that  gtwa  tha 
slight4^st  idea  of  a  great  university  town.    Vranoh  la- 


THE  PERIODICALS  REyiElVED. 


terest  in  England  is  further  shown  in  the  Reimc  de 
Paris  by  a  second  article  on  Rudyard  Kipling  and  by  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  same  writer's  short  stories. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  FINNS. 

The  only  political  articles  in  either  number  are  two 
entitled  "The  Right  of  the  Feeble,"  which  deal  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  and  with  Finland.  M. 
Bernadiui's  article  on  the  Finnish  question  is  the  first 
criticism  of  Russian  policy  which  has  appeared  in  a 
Prench  publication  during  the  last  four  years. 

THE  INFANTICIDE  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of  modern  French 
philanthropic  methods  is  that  embodied  in  V Assist- 
ance Maternelle,  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  the  infanticide  question,  a  vitfl,l  one  for  France, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  population  is  steadily  de- 
<;rea.sing. 

In  the  year  1811  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  state 
adopted  all  children  abandoned  by  their  parents  ;  the 
mother  had  only  to  bring  her  baby  to  a  kind  of  central 
hospital,  there  to  be  rid  of  it  forever.  In  the  year  1812 
there  were  235  centers  where  children  could  be  aban- 
doned, and  very  few  of  these  criches  were  really  looked 
after  properly.  The  child  was  put  in  a  basket,  which 
turned  on  a  swivel  placed  in  the  door  of  each  crichCy 
tlie  tlieory  being  that  the  moi^aer  would  be  too  much 
ashamed  to  bring  her  baby  in.  It  was  finally  decided, 
however,  that  it  would  be  much  more  practical  to 
ju<sist  the  girl-mother  with  money  and  medical  aid  at 
tht^  time  of  her  confinement,  and  later  to  help  her  to 
.support  her  child.  Accordingly  L* Assistance  Matcr^ 
ut'Uc  was  founded,  and  the  results  have  l^n  very  sat- 
isfactory. Instead  of  taking  the  baby  away  from  the 
mother  a  small  sum  toward  its  keep  is  allowed  her,  and 
everything  is  done  to  secure  that  each  child  shall  be 
brought  up  with  ^is  or  hjer  mother.  In  other  words, 
the  old  sy.stem  encouraged  women  to  abandon  their 
illegitimate  offspring,  while  the  present  system  helps 
them  to  develop  the  maternal  instinct.  Sii:ce  the  year 
1869  poor  married  women  are  also  given  temporary  help 
at  the  time  of  th^r  confinement,  though  even  now 
greater  favors  are  showered  on  the  unmarried  mother. 

One  serious  difflcultj'  constantly  confronting  the  offi- 
cials whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  this  delicate  problem 
is  that  concerning  the  period  before  the  birth  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  The  town  of  Paris  took  the  matter  in 
hand  some  years  ago  and  built  a  very  suitable  building, 
L'Asilc  Michclct.  There  not  only  Jlllcs  mireSj  but 
also  poverty-stricken  married  women,  are  welcomed 
some  time  before  the  birth  of  their  children,  and  no  in- 
mate is  compelled  to  prove  more  than  extreme  poverty. 
They  are  not  even  obliged  to  give  their  names.  In  the 
year  1897, 1,994  women  were  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
inmates  of  VAsilc;  of  these  1,641  declared  themselves 
to  be  single,  259  were  married  women,  82  widows,  and 
12  tUvnrctcs.  The  fact  that  1,248  were  domestic  servants 
throws  a  sad  light  on  the  conditions  of  French  service. 
On  the  whole,  V  As  lie  Michclct  has  been  a  very  great 
success;  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  women  always  takes  place  during  their  stay  there. 
The  inmates  are  not  obliged  to  work,  but  are  encour- 
aged to  make  the  garments  for  the  little  strangers  whose 


arrival  they  are  expecting.  In  one  matter  France  is 
very  much  behind  many  great  countries,  notably  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Norway,  and  Holland,  where  no  woman 
is  allowed  by  law  to  begin  work  until  a  month  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  ef- 
forts of  Jules  Simon,  the  Comte  de  Mun,  and  Jules 
Guesde,  no  analogous  law  has  been  passed  in  France. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Nuova  Antologia  Prof.  G.  Sergi  draws  a 
parallel,  interesting  as  coming  from  an  Italian  and 
highly  flattering  to  the  English,  between  the  modern 
English  and  the  ancient  Romans,  in  respect  both  of  in- 
dividual character  and  national  policy.  Referring  to 
Demolins'  much-tliscussed  book,  he  declares  English  su- 
periority to  be  a  question  not  of  education,  but  of  race. 

Prince  Baldassare  Odescalchi  continues  his  sporting 
reminiscences,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
first  fox-hunting  experiences  in  England. 

The  mid- April  number  republishes  the  address  on 
Gladstone  which  Signor  liuzzatti  recently  delivered  at 
the  Institut  de  France  on  his  election  to  that  lx)dy  in 
succession  to  the  English  statesman.  The  address  is 
an  able  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  an  Italian  source,  and  is 
in  arreat  measure  a  reply  to  the  recent  onslaught  of  Mr. 
Lecky.  Signor  Luzzatti  dwells  especially-  on  his  genius 
for  finance.  Admitting  that  a  great  politician  can 
scarcely  also  be  a  great  saint,  he  sums  up  his  subject  in 
the  following  passage  :  "  He  too  had  to  present  himself 
before  the  divine  mercy  with  the  burden  of  his  sins  as  a 
man,  an  Englishman,  and  a  minister ;  but  assuredly  he 
has  been  absolved  by  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  God, 
by  his  horror  of  blood-stained  glory,  by  his  eloquent 
defense  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  by  his  immortal 
invective  against  Bourbon  tyranny,  by  the  reparation 
made  by  him  to  the  Irish  nation,  the  victim  of  centu- 
rie3  of  injustice,  and  finally  by  his  invincible  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  human  nature." 

The  CiviUd  Cattolica  celebrated  in  April  the  fiftieth 
year  of  its  existence  by  a  special  jubilee  number  (April 
1).  This  is  prefaced  by  a  warm  letter  of  congratulation 
in  Latin  from  Leo  XIII.  and  by  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  magazine.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  Civiltd  was  founded  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Pius  IX.  in  order  to  counteract  in  a  measure  the  evils 
that  sprang  from  the  disorders  of  1848,  and  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tribution at  a  time  when  Italy  was  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  independent  states,  the  magazine  soon 
reached  a  circulation  of  11,000.  In  general  it  may  l>e 
said  to  have  maintained  the  interests  of  an  intran- 
Hgeant  Catholicism. 

(Considerable  space  is  given  in  the  various  reviews  to 
the  question  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  San-Mun  and 
an  Italian  forward  policy  in  Thina,  but  nowhere  does 
the  policy  seem  to  call  forth  enthusiasm  or  even  ap- 
provaL 

The  Rivista  PoUtica  e  Letteraria  in  an  unusually 
strong  numbet  contaihs  a  goo  I  critical  essay  on  D'An- 
nunzio  and  the  criminal  tendencies  of  his  various 
heroes,  by  S.  Sighele  ;  an  article  on  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  African  railroads,  and  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  in  Rome. 
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NOTKS    UPON    THE    XKAV    BOOKS. 


RECENT  FICTION. 
NulKxly  ban  Imea  iilili-  Ui  liiscoviT  juxt  whnt  qunlity 
in  H  IxHik  ^ivtN  it  tint  succtmn  tlint  ih  »tt«Htetl  by  large 
saleH  niiil  wldu  nnulliiK-  A  icmni  many  well  written 
Anieriuiiii  iinveU  liiivi-  np|H'nnvl  witliin  thv  pns.t  few 
numtliK,  but  not  ninny  of  tiirni  hliDw  n\itnni>l  making  a 
wMciir  iltwp  iinprMwIiin.  Tlic  Ktiiry  t.lint  biiH  for  the 
pant  t»(i  (ir  tlini-  inimtbH  led  all  ittlierH  in  ilvniiuiit  liaa 
Ifei-u  !><it'l<l  Il'inim.  It  uptviMVil.  if  wu  iiilHtAlce  not, 
lUKt  OctiilHT.  lis  sniiiiwi'iim*-  KTiulually  ratht-r  tbon 
iiiiitiiHlinli'l)'.  It  is  till'  stiiry  »r  h  ■.■iiniitry  Iiiiiiker  of 
Ocntral  Xfw  Viirk. — n  i|HHilit.  anil  iiriKiniil  |H'ritoDHKt:> 
wliiiHi'  HayiiiK*  iiri-  lik>-iy  tn  lutmiii'  [iriivcrbifil.  The 
Hiitliiir  t,f  lUivUl  ll'inim.  the  latu  i-Mwiinl  XoyeH 
Wewtnitt,  «-Hi  liinisclf  n  liiiiikiT  ivhii  wjih  Imni  In  Syra- 

iiM-iiMii.li-ti-rl   the   ■      -  - 


berim 


icil.     It  i 


l»ill 


•Ui  III,, 


1n» 


ilirli  tlli- 


licl   t 


r  liK 


isiuK  wHikncHx 


Syxt  Hi  ihil-l'l.    11,11 


lit.  the  I 


novi-1  iir  (hi-  HiiiMiii  liHK  alsii  In'i-ii  h  llrst  inxik  liy  a,  pre- 

viouHly  niikiiiiwii  antbur,  nnniuiy.  the  nniiancu  entitled 

When  Knt-jhihood   Wim  fit  Flmrtr,  by  Jlr.  Maior, 

of  Indiana.    'DioniHs  NelKiill  Pbkb'm  ItCit  liorh,  a  boilk 

already  xtniiiKly  nrciiiiiinptidt^  by  thin  nuiKaxlne,  fairly 

rnnki  witli  tliFHu  ntlier  two  bytlie  nnirket  leHtn.    No 

other  ATiierii'tiii  niivetJi'tliAt  hftvi;  lately  appeiireil  begin 

to  approach  th«Me  three  in  popularity:  for  iiiie  eoiild 

not  nill  Ilir.  Dnnley  In 

Penr,:  ojirf  In    War  a 

novel.     Mr.  IIowellK' 

new   story.    Itinmcl 

Liiilii.  1"  evliViitly  deH- 

tiiicl    to  Hcliluve   HUI-- 

cewi  in  tlie  poiuilar 

si-nsf,  and  Mr.  Cnble'H 

Strimij   lliunti'  inaketi 

a   propitimw   start   in 

the  Tua: 


aiMilxiiidniK'i'nr  favor- 
^il.U-  inrnlioM  fnmillut 
pen  H  I  if  the  nicwt  raim|ii-tent  Enn.]"-iiii  critirs  ln^fure  a 
copy  iif  it  apiieareil  in  the  author's  naiive  land.  MiHH 
RobinH  WHH  Ixim  nnd  brniiitht.  up  in  KancNrille,  Ohio, 
and  cimiB  to  New  York  nt  tlie  aKi-  of  xeventMn  tii  lieftln 
her  nariH-r  on  the  Maici-,  and  within  a  few  ycani  was 
pliiyinfi  JcKtlai  with  IVioth  and  llarrett.  A  few  niatttv- 
zlne  ntorieK,  and  a  novel  called  Qeorge  MiiwU-riUc't 


lliiKlMitiil  were  favurably  received  by  the  pnblic,  but 
gave  little  indication  of  the  rare  power  shown  in  ni 
Olien  (iucHtlon.  Since  its  pablieation  in  thin  oouBtty 
Mi(<H  Holiinn'  story  has  had  an  enthuaiaattc  reccpUoo. 


Tile  lii'i'o  and  lieroiiii'  of  tlilH  tale.  Kthan  and  Vat  Oaac, 
whili-  Ilii-y  IlKiireaHn-proHentatlveHof  ■  phydeallrdl- 
geniTiiti'  Sonlheni  family,  are  tlienfltelTes  types rf  h^ 
tliiiiK  bnt  <ieKenfriu.'y.  The  "  open  qneMion  "  si 
by  tii«  Htory  n-lati-n  to  int^rmnrriage  between  t 
in  which  pi  m  sum  j  it  ion  In  hereditary.  The  q 
iniTely  sitjilcii  without  an  attempt  at  an  answer. 

Aiii)tliiTlKH>k  that  liaMlM'euwamily  welcomed oabott 
HLilfH  III  till'  Atlanti<!  during  the  past  aprlitg  la  llr. 
Itiehanl  WliiU-iiiK'n  -V".  'i  John  Street,  which  can  ku^ 
ly  Ih-  pnuM'rly  desicrllitil  as  a  novel,  idnca  It  la  quits 
di'<'tit  iiti'  of  plot.  It  In  a  partially  diHgnised  atttdj  of 
KrH^liil  contlitioiiH.  anil  in  more  than  one  reapeot  tt  i»- 
miiKls  UK  of  Mr.  \Vvikcir«  The  VTorkert,  bnt  tha 
r-hariK'tiT:'  in  .Yo.  .i  J„l,ii  Street  are  more  itelf<aMRttn 
tliim  the  |H'«til<'  who  (iKure  in  The  Workers,  and  oob 
oiinnot.  lu'lp  thinking  timt  Mr.  Whitefng  took  ft 
niiiri'  vitiil  Inti'i'i'st  in  the  |>e(iple  themselvea  than  Inth* 
priilili'Tiin  with  ivhirli  tlii'y  were  concerned.  Ur.  Wlllte 
iiiK,  liki'  Mr.  \Vyc:kr>1T.  iiix|inlHed  himself  as  a  worklnr 
man,  Imriiiil  liis  liriil^eH  nehind  him,  and  went  to  Urn 
aniiing  thoM'  who  toil  with  their  band*.  Mr.  WUtaliV 
fa  an  artiHt,  a  word-pal  iit«r,  nnd  the  potiialta  that  faa 
hfiH  drawn  iit  Cnivv,  and  TlIdA,  the  flowvr  glri,  an 
more  than  merely  reallMttc  Mr.  Whltalng'B  Ittamy 
(ttyle  U  preciwly  adapted  to  snah  work  ■•  thti,  and  wa 
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truHt  that  we  shall  have  more  itiidles  from  bis  pen  In 
the  sunie  line. 

One  more  "  intemtitio'ial "  novel  has  recently  ap- 
pearMl.  The  Market- PUice,  by  Harold  Frederic,  waa 
announced  before  the  lamented  author's  death.  It  Ik  a 
study  o(  Americans  in  England,  dealing  with  certain 
phases  of  English  IKe,  which  have  never  been  so  fully 
descrilied  before  in  works  of  fiction.  Mr.  B'rederic  was 
evidently  familiar  with  the  Unancinl  and  business  side 
of  IiOitdon  social  life,  and  certsiu  matters  that  have  been 
recently  exposeil  in  the  Hooley  scanilals  were  exhibited 
in  The  Markct-Place.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
the  many  American  friends  of  Mr.  Frederic  that  the 
author's  lost  book  is  fairly  representative  of  his  best 

Eden  Phillpotts,  the  author  of  Down  I><irtmoor  Way, 
has  written  Children  of  tfic  MUl,  a  realistic  novel,  the 
scene  uC  whirb  is  laid  iu  a  Devonshire  village.  Mr.  R. 
D.  Blacbmore.  the  author  of  Loma  Donne,  has  said  of 
this  book  :  "  I  was  simply  astonished  at  the  beauty  and 
power  of  this  novel.  A  pleasure  is  iu  store  for  many, 
and  literature  is  enriched  with  a  wholesome  and  genial  ' 
and  noble  tale." 

.Across  the  Campus  is  a  bright  story  of  an  American 
girl's  college  life  by  Caroline  M.  Fuller.  Miss  Fuller  is 
a  graduate  of  Smith  College  in  the  class  of  '96  of  that 
institution,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  class  whose  for- 
tunes are  related  in  this  story. 

Even  the  most  consistent  and  devoted  realist  of  them 
alt  might  well  hesitate  before  choosing  an  Indian  half- 
breed  o(  our  Western  plains  as  his  hero,  but  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Remington  understands  just  how  to  utilize  such 
material.  Theshort  stories  brought  together  under  the 
title  of  Sundown  Lcflare  are,  with  one  exception,  Sun- 
down's own  productions ;  Mr.  Remington  has  simply 
transcribed  them — at  any  rate,  thai  is  what  Mr.  Rem- 
ington would  tike  to  have  us  believe.  However  that 
may  be.  the  stories  have  a  basis  iu  personal  experience 
on  the  plains,  and  they  present  a  phase  of  life  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Mr.  Remington  does  his  own  illustnttlng. 

Several  months  ago  there  appeared  a  very  bright, 
original  and  wideawake  story  of  sea  adventures  off  the 
California  coast,  from  the  pen  of  a  new  writer,  Mr. 
Frank  Norris,  entitled  Moran  of  [he  Lady  Letty.  It 
won  prompt  attention  from  the  discriminating  who  . 
like  to  welcome  really  strong,  fresh,  and  vital  work  In 
American  fiction.  That  first  story  has  been  followed 
by  anotlier  entitled  McTengue :  A  Story  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  story  moves  in  a  wholly  different  sphere, 
but,  even  more  strongly  than  it*  predecessor,  it  shows 
power  and  directness  of  method.  It  is  about  the  most 
unpleasant  American  story  that  anybody  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  write.  It  is  a  study  of  life  and  character 
amongaclassofpeoplethat  story-tellers  generally  avoid, 
or  at  least  seldom  select  for  their  chief  characters.  Mo- 
Teague  is  an  ill-bom  lad  of  the  mining  country,  who 
learns  something  of  dentit^try  as  a  trade  from  a  travel- 
ing dentist  who  maiteH  the  rounds  of  the  camps.  The 
young  fellow  finally  opens  an  office  as  a  dentist  on  a 
side  street  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  lives  in  his  offlce 
and  takes  his  meals  at  n  third-class  restaurant  near  l^. 
He  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  GennHn-American  fam- 
ily who  happens  to  find  her  way  into  his  dentist's  chair, 
and  their  marriage  leads  to  evr-increasing  wretched- 
ness throuKh  the  development  of  the  brutal  side  of  Mo- 
Teague's  nature,  and  of  a  miserly  quality  in  that  of 
his  wife.    It  Is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  storf  to  it« 


hideous  end.  Mr.  Xorris  has  shown  us  in  this  power- 
ful study  of  life  an  ability  that  it  Is  to  be  hoped  he  may 
henceforth  use  In  the  writing  of  Lmnks  ttiat  will  be  not 
less  true  but  a  good  deal  more  agreeable. 

Mr.  Howella'  latest  novel.  Ragged  Lttdy,  bos  Ijeen 
acclaimed  with  a  chorus  of  praise  as  conceived  in  his 
happiest  and  most  delicate  vein,  and  as  relieved  from  a 
certain  air  of  r^ponsibility  for  the  working  oat  of 
social  problems  that  had  weighed  down  some  of  his 
more  recent  work  and  really  reflected  Mr,  Howells'  per- 
sonal views  of  our  contemporary  conditions  of  life. 
"Ragged  Lady"  is  a  New  England  girl  of  Mr.  Howells' 
favorite  type,  and  there  la  a  transition  from  the  New 
England  atmosphere  to  Florence  aud  other  ItHlian 
spots,  where  Mr.  Howells  is  so  perfectly  at  home  that 
be  knows  just  how  to  make  those  Americans  behave 
whoareanythingbut  at  home  in  a  place  like  Venice. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  made  a  firmly  established 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  attractive,  wholcEiome,  and 
thoroughly  representative  American  slcries.  Tliere  is 
differentiation  enough  to  lend  fresh  interest  to  each 
new  book  of  hers  as  it  appears,  while  there  is  a  same- 
ness of  quality  tbat  seem.i  to  make  these  stories  all  of 
one  piece.  They  have  certainly  come  to  be  "standard 
goods."  Her  new  story,  A  Triple  Entanglement,  like 
its  predecessors,  deals  with  the  class  of  Americans  who 
travel  abroad  a  good  deal,  and  the  love  story  is  worked 
out  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  travel  incidents, 
and  of  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Crown  In  shield's  story.  Latitude  19", 
will  probably  be  rea  1  more  generally  for  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  romantic  anil  strange  side  of  life  in  the  West 
Indies,  aud  particularly  in  H^ti,  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  century  timii  for  its  litcr.iry  (lualities.  It  is  evi- 
dently ojised  uiM)n  a  study  (»f  tlie  aceouiits  that  are  to 
In>  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  nMnarkal>le  periinl  in  the 
history  of  the  Black  Republic  that  followed  the  death 
of  Toussaint.  The  adventures  <lescrilHHl  in  this  story 
purport  to  be  those  of  an  American  skipper  and  hiscoiu- 
})anions,  who  wen*  captured  by  pirates,  and  who,  as 
f Ufxit ives  in  I  fait  i,  had  st  ranp'  advent  ures  and  witnessed 
still  stranirer  thin^^s. 

Mr.  (Jeor^ie  W.  fable  in  the  volume  entitled  Strotifj 
llrarts  has  collected  three  short  st(»ries,  namely,  The 
Snlitttrj/,  Thr  Turidcrmist,  and  Thr  tJntomoUujistj  and 
he  returns  for  his  scenes  an<l  characters  to  New  Orleans 
and  t  lie  Creoles.  This  new  work  has  much  of  tluMpiality 
of  the  delightful  stories  which  ^iwi"  him  his  lirst  fame, 
but  their  method  is  a  little  more  serious.  There  is 
Ti'Mson  to  expect  a  ^rcat  deal  of  excellent  fiction  yet 
from  Mr.  Cables  pen. 

'Vhv  Armenian  cpiestion.  for  the  time  bein^.  is  souk^- 
what  in  abeyance.  Jt  has  iiot  Ikm-ii  settled,  however, 
and  it  cannot  be  dismiss(>d.  A  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  its  literature  (7V»/'oj/(//i  f//r  .s7or//j)  conu*s  from 
the  pen  (»f  one  of  the  leadersof  the  i)arty  that  represtMits 
Armenian  aspirations,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  principal 
orjian  of  that  party,  his  name  bein^  Avetis  Xazarbek. 
This  book,  which  was  written  in  I'Yench,  has  lM*en 
well  translat^Ml  by  Mrs.  Klton,  and  appears  with  a  pref- 
ace by  Professor  F.  York  Powell,  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Oxfonl.  In  the  fonnof  descriptive  sk<'t<'hes  and  nar- 
ratives one  linds  most  wf  the  history  of  the  re<rent 
Armenian  massacres  and  disturbances  recMiunted  in  a 
manner  at  once  elo(|uent  and  apiM'alinK. 

Mr.  It.  Nisl>et  Bain,  the  translator  of  one  of  Dr. 
Maurus  Jokai's  n)ost  important  novtds,  under  the  title 
uf  A  Jliimjnrhtu  A'ri*/)o/>,  has  taken  what  would  seem 
a  (]uestionabh>  lilM»rty  in  cutting  down  the  book  by  a  full 
third.  I^ut  surely  none  of  us  W(»uld  ever  have  discov- 
ered this  ourselv(»s  if  thetranslatftr  had  not  fra'.kly  t^dd 
us  about  it.  .lokai  is  one  of  the  greatest  st(  i-y-writers 
of  our  time,  or  of  any  other  time  ;  an<l  we  ou>;ht  to  be 
thankful  when  his  lM)oks  are  made  accessible  t^)  us. 
Just  now  his  readers  in  Ihin^x^ry  are  making  It  worth 
while  for  liis  publishers  to  briiiK  out  a  new  uniform  e<li- 
tion  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  novels  that  he  has 
prcMhiced.  This  part  ic'ular  story  is  a  characteristic  ac- 
count of  Hungarian  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  presi^nt 
century,  and  is  Heli^^htful  reading. 

Mr.  S.  II.  Crockett,  in  the  opinion  of  tnany  of  his 
re»i  lers,  is  decidedly  stron^fe.st  in  those  stories  of  his 
which  are  distinctly  devoted  to  phasesof  Scotch  hist^)ry. 
His  contemporary  tales  (»f  rural  love  are  a  trifle  insipid 
an<l  palling,  but  when  he  writes  of  Covenanters  and 
iMH'der  raiders  he  ^ives  us  a  stronger  diet.  His  new 
novel,  Thi'  lUark  JfoiKjIns,  (U»als  with  the  Scotland  nf 
the  loth  century,  and  its  thcTue  is  the  fall  of  the  «reat 
house  ()f  Douglas,  which,  he  informs  us,  is  the  most 
IM>pularof  all  the  traditional  tales  that  haveb(>en  handed 
down  in  (Jallowav.  Mr.  Cnxkett  has  had  this  storv  on 
liand  for  a  numln'r  of  yeai*s,  and  it  will  enhance  his 
rt^putation. 

I)r.  Conan  Doyle's  new  novel  entitied  A  Hurt,  iritli 
an  Ori'iislnnfil  Chorus  is  as  readable  as  possible,  and  is 
deserving.':  of  entire  approbation.  It  is  a  London  story 
of  happy  marrie<l  life,  with  eiiouuh  exteri'.al  incident 
and  description  to  kee[)  the  movement  rapid. 

Stnilhnr :  n  Talc  of  Uir  (irnit  Trek  is  another 
Afri'-an  novel  from  the  j>en  of  Mr.  Rider  Ila^Ki^rd. 
The  heroi'^e  is  a  niiideii  of  the  nation  of  Oom  I^aul 


Kru^er,  and  the  hero  is  an  Englishman,  who  verj 
properly  weds  the  heroine.  The  villain  in  a  half-breed, 
and  he  steals  the  iioer  lieroine,  who  is,  of  course,  hap- 
pily rescued  in  the  end.  Mr.  HagKard  Hupplies  all  the 
thrilling  adventure  that  the  most  exacting;  reader  oonkl 
po.ssibly  demand. 

Mr.  Robert  liarr's  contributions  to  literature  are 
always  welcome  in  summer  vacation  time,  and  hii»  col- 
lection entitled  In  a  Stntmcr  Chair  and  Other  Ship- 
hoard  SUirh's  will  not  fail  to  serve  the  purposen  of 
li^ht.  reading  for  idle  moments.  It  is  only  fair  to  say. 
however,  that  these  stories — or  some  of  them — appeared 
some*  years  a^o.  and  the  i)resent  volume  appears  to  be, 
in  the  main,  a  reprint. 

Mr.  Henry  (lillman,  author  of  a  romance  of  Palen- 
tine  entit.le<l  UaHsan  :  A  FcUah,  is  said  to  have  derived 
his  materials  from  a  k now ledKe  gained  by  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  the  Holy  hand.  The  story  is  romantic 
enough,  ('ertaiidy  ;  but  the  lMK)k  derives  siich'irapor* 
tance  as  it  |)os.s<*.s.ses  from  its  accurate  iXirtrayaU  of 
present-day  life  in  the  Kast,  with  the  commingling  of 
races  and  the  .sharp  distinct  i(m  of  tyiH»s.  There  stand* 
out  from  these  pages  the  Turk,  the  Syrian  and  the 
.Jew,  and  on<>  i  lay  gain  from  the  lxM>k  a  great  deal  of 
instruction  concerning  the  land,  its  ^leople  and  ita 
problems. 

The  one  Inunorist  bn>ught  to  light  and  to  high  favor 
in  our  recent  war  jH^riod,  is  the  author  of  a  now  widely- 
famed  lM)ok  entitled  Mr.  l)uah\\i  In  Peace  and  in  War. 
Mr.  F.  V.  Dunne  is  a  (-hicago  new.s{)ai)er  man.  whow 
little  sketches,  re[)rint4.»d  in  lN>ok  f(»rm,  were  first  con- 
tributed day  by  day  to  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Jnitrnal.  These  sketches  puriM)rt  to  contain  the  con- 
V(*rsations  and  reflections  of  an  Irish  philosopher  named 
Martin  D<M)ley.  Mr.  I )ooley*s  comments  are  drawn ont 
by  contact  with  the  more  or  less  stimulating  mind  of 
his  friend  Mr.  IIenne.H.sy.  l)(K)ley  talks  on  diplomacfi 
on  war  prei)arat.ions,  on  apixdntments,  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  on  our  Cuban  allies,  and  many  kindred  niatters, 
while  war  is  the  theme  of  the  day.  In  i)cace  times  he 
discusses  new  year's  res(dutions,  imt-ernal  duty,  the  new 
woman,  football,  the  Victorian  eni,  anarchists,  the 
Dreyfus  case  and  any  other  nuitter  of  interest  that  hap- 
pens to  engage  his  attention.  The.se  sketches  are  often 
wise,  and  they  are  always  exceeilingly  funny. 

The  PritfeHsor'H  Ihtiujhter  by  a  West-ern  writer.  Mi» 
Anna  Kanpihar,  is  a  st<»ry  that  luis  earne<l  very  favor- 
able att^Mition  and  that  evinces  much  talent.  It  is  a 
characteristic  American  love  story. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Wilkins'  newest  story.  T?ic  Jnmewni^ 
appears  in  book  form  aft^T  having  api>cared  as  a  serial 
in  The  Ladles'  Hume  Journal.  It  is  as  cle\'er  as  one 
expects  her  work  to  Ix',  and  it  is  a  gmxl  deal  more  fkve 
than  her  usual  writing  from  painful  analysis  of  the un- 
])le/isant  side  of  New  Kngland  life.  The  Jamesons  are 
simply  a  city  family  who  make  their  appearance  in  a 
New  Kngland  village  which  had  never  liefore  taken 
any  summer  boarders  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
II.  IloardTuan  .Iam(>son  undertakt^  to  make  o\'er  the 
villaire  is  highly  diverting. 

Miss  Heat  rice  Ilarraden's  new  novel  is  called  Tht 
Fourier,  in  allusion  t^>  that  text  of  the  Psalms  which 
refers  to  the  escape  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  ont  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowlers.  This  is  a  story  of  contemporary 
life  in  Lon(h>n.s<miewhat  in  the  analyldcal  mood  of  Henry 
•James.  The  heroim> — who  is  the|||gfaly  intelIl0BI|t  aod 
modern  sort  of  young  woman  that  Mrs.  Hnmphiy 
Wanl  and  others  have  frequently  told  ua 
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w  noder  the  Influence  of  n.  diKagrecHble  cynic  and 
p««8liiiist,  wfaose  anpleMnnt  nnd  objectional  attitude 
towards  life  aod  all  that  is  worth  while  ia  prusuniably 
the  "  fowler's  nnare  "  in  which  the  able-bodied  and  intel- 
lectual heroine  is  in  danger  of  being  entangled.  She 
gets  out  of  the  net  eventually,  and.  having  escaped 
from  Mr.  Theodore  Bevan,  she  goes  out  to  Lower  Cali- 
tornia.  In  the  end  Hhe  inakeH  an  uiiroinaiitic  but  ap- 
propriate marriage.  The  beKt  character  in  the  boolc  is 
a  London  trained  nurse. 

Tiie  Rev.  William  Barry,  the  »nthor  of  a  new  novel 
entitled  The  Two  StnHtlardg  which  lias  cansed  no  little 
comment,   is  au  English   Catholic  clergyman,   vbose 
Btory  The  ft'ew  Antlgnnc  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.    The 
present  book  deals  In  the 
main  with  ethical  ques- 
tions as  illustrateil  in  the 
history  of   the   life   and 
career  of  Its  heroine,  and 
it  is  a  versatile  and  schol- 
arly piece  of  writing  that 
derives  Its   chief   cbami 
from   its   atni<isphere  of 

There  Ih  no  just  reason 
why  the  romantic  and  pa- 
thetic history  of  the  Acii- 
dians  Hhnuld  be  closed  to 
alt  subsequent  writers  on 
the  ground  that  Ijongfcl- 
Idw   had  immortalized 

Evan^ielinc.  Professor  CMruat  i,fcii:i.ic.&.riMi=i5S."n. 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  jbssb  lvncu  Williams. 
probably  Iwtter  than  any 

one  elw,  is  qualified  to  write  a  sympathetic  and  charm.- 
ing  story  of  those  times  and  people,  and  he  has  certainly 
done  this  in  the  narrative  {A  Sister  to  Evangeline) 
which  tells  how  Yvonne  de  Lamonrie  went  into  exl'.e 
with  the  villagers  of  Grand  Pre. 

Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wlldman,  who  has  been  a  conspicu- 
ous personage  In  our  recent  public  affairs  in  the  far  East, 
thronijh  the  fact  of  his  beintc  Consul  General  at  Hong- 
Kong,  is,  first  of  all,  an  aecomplished  writer.  His  nine 
years  of  residence  and  cxiierience  on  the  Malayan  coast 
have  given  him  the  material  for  a  very  readable  volume, 
entitled  Talcs  of  the  Malaiiati  Count,  made  up  partly 
of  descriptive  sketches  and  partly  of  short  stories. 

Miss  Murfree  does  not  like  to  wander  far  from  her 
beloved  Tennessee  nionntaiiis ;  but  In  her  Story  of  OUl 
Flirt  Loiiilon.  Insteait  of  a  tale  of  the  contemporary 
mountaineers  she  carries  us  Ixick  to  the  days  when  the 
English-speaking  pioneers  overcame  the  wildemeas, 
successfully  resisted  the  French  claim.s.  and  faced  the 
still  fiercer  opposition  of  the  Indians.  Tlie  book  con- 
tains a  charming  story,  but  It  is  even  more  valuable  aa 
a  chapter  in  the  histJiry  at  what  Mr,  Roosevelt  calls 
'■the  winning  of  the  West." 

As  a  reconl  of  a  phase  of  life  on  our  Western  plains 
that  will  soon  have  disappeared,  the  book  entitled  A 
Texas  Ritnfier.  bvN.  A.  Jennings,  will  proliably  come 
to  have  a  considenible  value  as  testimony.  It  is  a  sim- 
ply written  and  trans[iarently  truthful  account  of  the 
experiences  in  Texas  of  the  well  educated  son  of  a 
Philadelphia  nierchiint.  who  had  read  of  frontier  lite 
until  he  was  determined  to  try  lt~  and  who  went  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  1K74.  to  become  a  cowboy.  The  book 
is  one,  of  course,  that  will  appeal  most  strongly  to boy^ 


but  It  has  peculiar  value,  apart  from  the  interesting 
adventures  it  recounts,  in  its  quality  as  an  lilstorioal 
document. 

Mrs.  Coates,  who  continues  to  l)e  known  as  "Sarah 
Jeanette  Duncan,"  has  ad<led  to  her  growing  series  of 
readable  books  a  novel  called  I/(1d<l,  wiiich  deals  with 
social  life  in  India,  witli  an  actress  and  a  Salvation 
Army  girl  as  the  princijial  characters. 

Mr.  Jesse  Iiynch  Williams  brings  out  in  an  attractive 
volume  the  newspaper  stories  which  have  l^en  mi  suc- 
cessful in  their  magaEine  publication.  It  is  not  la-cause 
Mr.  Williams  is  a  good  newspaper  man  and  understands 
the  technique  of  newsjiaper  making  that  thcsi'  stories 
arc  HO  Bucce8.«ful,  althouKh  his  s|>ecial  kiiovvUilf,T  is,  of 
course,  a  factor.  He  has  given  us  giKxl  stones  of  iiews- 
jmtwr  life  and  work  simply  because  he  has  the  kniickof 
making  good  stories.  It  is  to  lie  lioperl  that  he  will 
venture  Into  wider  fields  and  deal  with  more  varied 
material,  for  he  lias  certainly  earned  a  riglit  to  rank 
with  our  best  short  story  writers,  in  Tin:  tfti<h-ii  Story 
itnil  Other  SewKpiijKr  SlorlcK. 

The  lo\'e  sUiry  in  i'oniifi  MMIesi.  Mr.  Henry  SeWm 
Merriman's  last  novel,  is  not  remarkably  exciting,  but 
from  first  to  last  the  hero  pa.Hses  throu«h  a  number  of 
varied  and  startling  adventures,  displaying  much  cour- 
age. As  a  picture  of  modern  social  life  In  Tiondiin,  the 
story  is  what  might  have  been  expected  tnini  Mr. 
Merrlman. 

TRAVEI.  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  is  a  learned  Swede  who  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  many  sciences,  but  who  is  particularly 
eminent  as  a  geographer.     It  is  no  small  feat  to  go 
across  Asia,  even  as  a  mere  traveling  adventure.    But 
It  is  a  colossal  feat  to  take  four  years  In  going  across, 
making  dally  record    of  gecigraphlcal.  geological  and 
various  other  scientific  data.     Dr.  Kedin  has  produced 
a  work  of  about  as  fascinating  a  quality  as  Xansen's 
Farlhc»t  Xorth.  and  it  is  ua  original  nnd  instructive  as 
it  is  entertaining.    We  have  known  very  little,  after 
all.  about  Central  Asia,— Its  deserts,  its  vast  mountaiiiB 
and  Its  nomadic  trilies.    All 
Europe  is  uniting  to  praise 
and  honor  Dr.  HedIn  for  the 
wonderful  study  he  has  now 
give:i  us  of  the  almost  inac- 
cessible Pamir  region.     The 
two  volumes  contain  about 
ano  illustrations  and   some 
very  valuable  ma|is.     Al- 
thoifgh  they  are  especially 
praised  by  scienClstt^.  they 
are  written  avowedly  for  the 
general  reader,  and  are  as  at- 
tractive as  travel  books  can 
well  be  nnule. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the 
systematic  opening  up  of 
Africa,  by  virtue  of  the  dl- 
vialon  of  the  continent  int<) 
spheres  of  influence,  has  l>een 

resulting  in  the  establish-  i'K"iei" "^  "iC 'V*  » iiE'' 
ment  of  order  nnd   peace,  '  g^^^.J,  h^dih 

and  has  rendered  accessible 

great  regions  which  only  live  or  fen  years  ago  were 
practically  closed  to  the  outside  world.  This  is  well 
illiistmtedbyaremark  on  the  first  pageof  Ur,  Ansorge's 
UniJer  the  African  Sun.    This  attractive  volume  isan 
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(Fpliii  "In  tho  Klondyke.") 

tiiimy  \\\v<n  oiirowTi  mvn  iinil  t\it\r  ncblevements.  Ib- 
joi'  YoiitikIiiihImiikI  In  u  weil-kiiowu  Kii|{llHh  nnthor  et 
ititcTcsiiiin  iHHikx  of  trHvt'l  Hiid  exploration,  and  ha 
ri'di'liuil  Miinllii  nt  n  liii-ky  tiiiit>.  He  pnys  tributaa  to 
Aclmiiiil  Duwi-y  iliiit  will  lie  very  irraterul  to  all  Anwrf- 
I'lin  I'l-iiili-rK.  mill  he  ^ivniaiiiMHl  iivcountot  our  soldfan 
iiMi;  I  lu-ir  iH-litivior  in  tlii<  PIilti|iiiU|[ii.  His  story  of  tlM 
■  lillli-iiliii-s  lH>tivc(<ii  the  ATiieiicaii  luid  tierman  flcati 
wlll]iltni(-|.i-H[H-(-itili>1t<'iitioTi.  Likeallof  Mujor  Yonny. 
liiiHlHiiiirx  writiiiKt  '■!'■>*  Ixiolc  ix  turned  off  In  ml  (May, 
wiwiiiiy  xtyli'. 

I'Vtv  i-uri'i-tit  Hi'ilrrM  in  thin  l-oud try  have  BOgrvatft 
('ii|ui[-ity  for  nipid  iinxlnetioti  km  MIw  Hamm,  Shahaa 
liiH'u  mil-  or  till'  riirctniisi  iiF  tiiu  writers  who  have  ocHl> 
Ivilinivil  viiliiiilily  to  tlio  i-imtenitiorary  Utenttura of  tiM 
v/iii- iH-riiid.  It  vviis  lirrKi'Mlfiirtuiie  tu  have Uved  and 
1  luvi'li'il  i-Mi'iisivi-iy  in  till-  fHv  Kimt,  mid  to  have  kDOwn 
(lie  I'litlippiiii's  iliriinjrii  rua'iit  nnil  extended abacm^ 

fill  vnliimi-  ><iititli<il  M>inlUi  and  Oic  FhlUpptiua. 
Moi'i-liili'ly  sh<'  liuK  Ih'i'n  in  I'iiIni and  Porto  Rlcok  both 
lii'fiiii'  mill  iliii-iiiu  till-  wiir,  iitid  Hhu  wna  active  Inhoa- 
pital  mid  nlii-f  wink.  \Vllli (ht> expericnceof atnlaid 
joiirniilist  sill-  liiiH  Kill  lii-n-il  mnl  prewntod  Jiut  tInMrt 
of  iiifoiMiiiiiiiii  iilxiiit  I'ovto  Hirrthiii  1  mnrlriin  mil 
i-rs  w.iiilil  Ik-  imosl.  liki-ly  io  desire.  Bealdea  Um  ehi^ 
It-rs  .'iIhiiii.  tlit-|ii>i>pli'.  tlii'irlifi-,  industry,  pTudiMtlaa^ 
IHiliiii'iil.  Miciiil  mill  rt-liuiiiiiH  InntitutlonH,— MIh  Hamm 
»:ivi-s  iistiitu'li  iiifiirmiitlonoruiioAlouilcalaiidbotaiital 
sort  tli.'it  (-iiliiiiio-stlii-  viiliii-  of  her  liook,  and  Utta  It 
sjifi'ly  mil-  of  (lie  eliuui  i)t  iimrely  ephemeral  pvrtbmk- 

rmik  'I'.  ItiilU-irx  The  OuIm  of  tiM  Coohatot 
iliose  IxHiks  thikt  will  fto  on  aahalf  with  Dua^ 
orK  lU-furr.  th.:  .Uail, Kipling's CoiitalM Oiwr- 
mid  II  [<!w  booka  of  that  ■ame.qaallty.    ThW 
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book  Is  by  the  first  mate  of  a  whaling  ship,  who  has 
been  many  years  at  sea,  and  whose  object  is  to  tell  in  a 
direct  way  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  things 
(tbonb  the  lite  and  adventures  of  men  engaged  In  that 
little  nnderstood  calling,  the  talcing  of  whales  In  the 
Boath  seas.  .Mr.  Kipling  has  indursed  it  with  glowing 
enthtudaem.    It  will  rank  as  a  claasic. 

ToUr.  Fredericlc  Palmer,  the  well  known  newspaper 
GOmqiondent  and  magazine  writer,  must  be  accorded 
tbe  credit  o(  writing  what  is,  on  the  whiile,  the  moat 
satisfactory  account  of  Klondike  experienceH  that  has 
yet  issued  from  tbe  press.  Mr.  Palmer  made  the  winter 
journey  to  Dawson  City,  and  records  its  unique  bard- 
ships  and  perils.  .  During  tbe  early  summer  he  was 
able  to  explore  tbe  mining  camps  of  the  region,  taking 
the  first  steamer  down  the  Yukon.  Mr.  Palmer's  pic- 
tures of  life  in  the  gold  seeker's  country  are  free  from 
sensation,  and  the  general  reader  will  llud  them  invari- 
ably bright  and  entertniuiiig. 

HISTORY. 

In  the  field  of  modern  history  new  books  are  not  lack- 
ing this  season.  Professor  E.  A.  Grosveuor  of  Amherst 
College  has  prepared  a  brief  Contemporary  History  of 
the  World  which  covers  tbe  period  184S-1S9U,  and  serves 
very  conveniently  as  a  coiitiiiuation  of  Duruy's  General 
Htstory.  Professor  Groavenor  outlines  in  this  volume 
of  16U  pages  the  most  prominent  political  events  in 
Knrope  and  America  during  tbe  past  haU-century. 
Taking  the  year  1848  as  a  tumiug-point  in  history,  we 
are  almost  amnzed  when  we  consider  the  changes  that 
have  lieen  wrought  since  that  date.  The  German  Em- 
pire has  been  created ;  tbe  uulficatiou  of  Italy  has  l>een 
secure<l ;  the  Balkan  provinces  Jiave  become  independ- 
ent States  ;  Africa  and  Oceanica  have  lieen  divided  and 
seized  by  European  powers  ;  Asia,  too,  has  undergone 
considerable  dismemt>ernient ;  tbe  United  States  has 
moved  westward  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  more  than  treb- 
ling its  population,  and  tbe  British  colonial  system  lias 
developed  into  an  empire.  All  these  and  many  other 
important  transformations  are  described  in  Professor 
Grosvenor's  little  book.  It  is  a  compact  and  bandy  vol- 
ume for  reference. 

For  a  more  detaUed  study  of  England's  part  in  this 
nineteenth  century  advance  the  reader  is  referred  lo 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  t^loiy  of  the  People  of  Enn- 
land,  just  published  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume 
brings  tbe  narrative  down  to  ttie  year  1833.  It  was 
noticed  in  our  last  nuuil»r.  Tbe  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  events  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  Such  topics  as  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals, tbe  movement  fur  cliurch  disestablishment  in 
Ireland,  the  foundation  of  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Chartist  agitation,  tlie  opium  question,  tbe  Irish 
national  movement,  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career,  and  the  development  in  lit«rature,  art  and 
science  are  sketched  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  graphic  style. 

Ketumiug  to  the  continent  of  Buiope,  a  volume  on 
AtmtrlahaM  just  Iteen  added  to  the  "Story  of  tbe  Na- 
tions" series,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Whitnum,  tbe  author  of 
Imperial  Qermany.  As  the  story  of  Hungary  already 
bad  a  place  in  tlie  series,  Mr.  Whitman's  volume  at- 
tempts no  more  than  a  record  of  that  particular  part  of 
tbe  Anstrian-Jlungarian  Empire  which  has  always,  to 
A  great  extent,  l>eeu  German  in  race  and  cbaraoter,  just 
as  its  ruling  dynasty,  the  House  of  Hnpsburg  waa  itself 
German  in  origin.  In  a  word,  he  has  written  the  story 
of  Austria  proiier,  tlie  home  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 


This  story  be  brings  down  to  tbe  asBassinatfon  of  tbe 
Empress  in  1808.  His  discussion  of  Austrian  literature, 
science  and  art  will  open  a  new  vista  to  many  Amer- 
ican readers.  Like  its  predecessors  in  this  series,  the 
volume  is  well  illustrated. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Hale  Giftord  has  written  Qermany: 
Jitr  People  and  Their  Story,  a  popular  iiistory  of  the 
German  Empire  from  Arminius  to  William  II.  The 
IxHik  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
AiiierlcAU  readers.  Mrs.  Gifford  has  had  in  mind  not 
only  the  youth  of  American  parentage,  but  tbe  young 
Uernmn-Americans  who  desire  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Justin  lluntly 
McCarthy's  Short  Hlttory  of  the  Unttod  Stales  must 
have  Ifeen  intended  for  British  consumption,  since  it 
traverses  so  much  ground  already  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  BO  very  little  that  is  unfamiliar;  while  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  Information  that  would  doubt- 
less be  new  and  strange   Ut  English   reiulers.     It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  .VIcCiirtiiy's  syinpatliies  are  with  tbe 
United  States  fi'Om  tbe  beginning,   and  be  dues  not 
attempt   to   con- 
ceal them.    Very 
few   Kuglisbmeu 
havp  ever  written 
our  history  from 
a  like  point  of 
V  I  e  w  —  b  u  t  Mr. 
McCarthy    h  a  p  - 

Irishman.  There 
is  this  to  be  said 
of  his  iHiok,  that 
in  style  it  is  tar 
superior  to  many 
works  covering 
the  same  grouud 

writers.  Further- 
more, it  is  well 
up  to  date  and  In- 
cludes the  Span- 
ish-American 
JtJSTiN  HiWTLY  M'CABTBr.  War.     It   is   not 

to  be  relied  on  as 
a  text-)x>ok,  since  tKtter  works  of  that  kind  are  abun- 
dant ;  but  as  a  broad  and  readable  sketch  of  our  no- 
tional history  it  is  to  lie  cordially  commended. 

Eversince  Daniel  Wehster  uttered  his  famous  remark 
about  Massachusetts,  "  There  she  is  ;  behold  her,"  Mas- 
sachusetts men  seem  to  have  interpreted  it  to  mean 
"write  alKiut  her,"  for  certainly  no  American  State  lias 
had  her  history  so  exhaustively  treated,  and  probably 
no  Stat«  has  been  tbe  scene  of  so  much  historical  ro- 
mancing. It  is  certainly  true  that  every  school  Iiistory 
studied  by  the  youth  of  the  land  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia has  a  disproportionate  amount  of  s|)ace  devoted 
to  tbe  record  of  Massachusetts.  Nevertheless,  much  ol 
this  material  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  we  would 
Dot  willingly  let  it  die,  if  there  were  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  such  a  catastrophe.  Tbe  latest  addition  to  this 
voluminous  literature  is  a  little  i>ook  by  Ftbridge  S. 
Brooks,  entitled  Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  Mr. 
Brooks  justifies  tbe  publication  of  tliis  work  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  meant  to  foster  a  broad  national  spirit 
rather  than  simply  to  gratify  State  pride.  And  it  ia 
true  tiiat  tbe  names  of  its  heroes  belong  to  the  whole 
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country,  not  to  MnHRacliuHetl-N  »l<iiii-.      TIk'W  HtoricH  are 
calculatiHl  to  imtpiri-  palriiitisni  the  timiilry  over. 

The  plection  of  Anilruw  ■laclCHun  to  the  prraddeiicy 
nmrkH  tlie  eputh  to  which  hiNtoriaiiN  commonly  BMHlittl 
thi>beijiniiiiiK<>rp()|iiilBrrulein  the  United  StnteH.  Prior 
lo  that  tlnio  popular  Kntiment  dlil  nut  ciiiitnil  in  our 
nntloiial  piiIiticH.  For  thiMn-amiii  the  iH-rifxl  of  .Tm'kHun 
is  a  iMtciiliarly  ImiMiTtant  one.  inroiviiiK  an  it  iloex  tiii' 
itevplopment  at  a  ri-iiiarkitl)lt-  tcroiiji  of  piililic  men. 
We  ilo  Milt  mill  toncM-pt  tlie  opinion  rewiiHyexpreswed 
in  the  X«w  York  Htm  that  tlie  staleHnieii  of  .TaekMin'H 
timi>  wf^rc  the  moHt  iIlHtJiiKiilHliwl  evi^r  liniiiKlit  to^^ther 
in  thiHOimntry  ;lmt  welmvuoiily  ttirwnll  tin-  iinnieHof 
Ciillioiin,  ('layi  Welnttcr  and  Ih-iiton.  and  t)i«  iMnii-t 
tiiHt  fhi'ME  men  ilelwti'il  on  the  HiH)r  iif  1'c>iiifn-sn.  to  a|i- 
lin'<rialc  tlie  imjiiirtanra'  of  the  1  iiiiiw  in  ivhii-h  tliey  live<l 
iKid  til.!  iMilii-ies  wliLi-h  tli,.y  KlmiH'd.  Sir.  Clmi-leH  II. 
iVrk  hiLS  just  liiveii  iiH  a  viiliiini-  oC  471)  imikch  entitled 
Tlir  Jnckmiihin  KlH^rh.  Thw  work  ineluiles  a  critical 
wnrveyiif  the  iKililicnl  hlntiirjiK  the  I'liifiii  StAt^-sfrom 
tlip  first  eandldiiry  of  .TnckHoii  to  the  ai-intwiuii  nf  Tyler, 
with  n  prrllminary  review  of  the  imtIinI  iKvlniiinK  with 
the  War  of  1H13.  Mr.  I>(«-k  hiix  ciinililiuil  In  thi>>  work 
the  uiethodM  of  tli«  IiioitrHiilier  witli  those  of  tliu  hlx,U>- 
riiin,  anil  the  result  is  il  ri'iuarkalily  life-like  jiioture  of 
the  peri.-I.  Tlu'  writer'^  evident  nlteniiit  to  [in-*ent  iill 
the  fact  son  the  controverted  imiiits  KiveMtheiniiircHHiim 
of  can  I  lor  mid  fitiniesK;  nrid  nil  the  iHrnitJoiiH  which  lie 
IjikeH  are  xtiiiteil  with  miideration.  So  much  has  Imi'ii 
Hnid  iif  .lackwiii's  ndalioiiH  to  t'le  kikAU  syNli'ui  that  Mr. 
Peck's  treatment  of  tlic  Mulijw*  seema  tominiiiiixu  tlie 
evil.  He  placvH  the  reH]ionitilillity,  however,  on  the  peo- 
ple, rather  tlian  on  their  chiiHen  rulent. 

Thf.  Went  JiiiJIiH,  hy  AniOH  Kidiler  Flske,  Ih  the  latest 
nccewiinn  to  i'utiiam'M  "St<)ryo(  the  Xatioim"  series. 
In  this  volume  of  400  pajp*  Mr.  Kiske  huN  not  only 
reconteil  the  hixtory  of  the  Isliinils,  hut  has  f^iven  a 
very  ci>mi>act  anil  uxetnl  account  of  their  physical 
clinrncteristiCH  and  resonrces.  In  short,  liiR  iiook  is 
an  ennyclniH.>dia  of  the  West  ludicx,  and  will  pn>l)- 
ably  lie  recoKiiizeil  for  ySars  to  ciiine  as  the  liest 
lirEef  compendium  of  the  subject  in  the  PJtlfjcUsh  lan- 
KliHKC. 

Mr.  Williiim  A.  Johnston  hnx  entitled  his  brief  fic- 
conut  of  the  war  of  1WM  iN^wei-n  tho  UntU-d  Sbitcs  and 
Hpain  irinUtry  Up  to  JMe.  Mr.  .Tobiixtjin  Is  liiellned 
to  nihiimliie  the  iniiMirtann-of  the  war  from  n  naval  ami 
military  point  of  view.  The  relation  of  the  eveiibt  of 
the  war  h>  the  future  of  the  iKiuntry,  and  eMiiecially  to 
the  colonial  and  fori-lun  jmlicy  <>t  II"'  T'nll^l  Sljiti'H, 
makes  their  aciMinite  prewTviition  im|K>rtjiiit:  ami  thin 
iH  Mr.  JohuHtjin's  reason  for  piilillshhiK  his  little  iHKik. 
It  will  Iw  found  conveuteiit  f<ir  «'fereiu-e  lu.  to  the  leiwl- 
inK  factK  of  the  war. 

The  ilrst  mmpleti'  story  uf  the  ivar  with  S[Hiin  for 
younger  ranlers  that  we  ImpiM-n  lo  have  wi'ii  t-imieH 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  ElbriclKe  S.  Hr<>.iks.  The  riiirralivii 
han  movement  and  life,  and  will  not  fiiil  tn  inieri'st 
young  Americiins  for  years  to  eonie.  The  liimk  is  illus- 
tniteii  with  stmli-sbot  photiiKrapiis  liikeii  iM.  tlie  front. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  country  has  waitiid  ii  limn  time  for  the  an  thoriw-d 
life  of  Eilwin  M.  Staiilon,  the  gn'ilt  War  Secn'tary,  who 
died  just  thirty  years  ajro  aft^-r  (■(lUiiiietiiiB  einht  yeiirs 
of  heroic  and  nnsparinx  public  si-rvii*  rendered  tn  the 
caliiiiett'  of  three  presidenta,  namely,  Buchanan.  Liii- 
i-iitn  and  .lohnson.    Stanton  woh  an  Ohio  boy,  like  so 


many  of  the  strong  men  who  came  to  tha  froat  In  th» 
wHr  periiMl.  His  succewi  in  some  Importwit  Uw  bnii. 
nesH  for  the  fiovernment  lifted  him  Into  Bnehaiua't 
cabinet  towanls  the  end  of  the  administration,  wbn« 
he  showed  great  Mrcngth  in  resisting  the  morementfor 
tho  brcakiiiK-up  of  the  Union.  He  woa  a  Democru, 
and  was  not  a  member  of  I^incoln'a  cabinet  asoliglHUy 
formed ;  but  a  necessary  vacancy  in  the  aecntatjikip 
of  War  Hoon  Kiive  Ijlncolu  an  opportunity  to  appafnt  to 
that  HUpremt^ly  Important  post  a  "  war  Damocrat"  wha 
hiul  won  tiie  conlldenre  of  tlia  entire  North.  Mr.  Gor- 
ham,  who  writes  tliexe  volumes,  deala  only  briefly  wttk 
.^tan  ton's  perxiuiallty  aiurt  from  his  elKht  yean  of  pvb- 
Vu:  t«>rviiTe.  Xo  other  member  of  the  OovemiiMiit  n- 
ceptlng  Lincoln  himself,  and  probab  y  no  gmeial  In 
the  field,  bad  ho  difHeult  and  arduous  a  labor  to  per- 
fiirni  diiriuK  the  war  as  Secretary  Stanton.  He  was  a 
man  o(  inin  will  and  dauntleiw  courage.  He  mads 
many  enemies  and  waa  subjected  to  bitter  crltldan. 
Mr.  liorham's  bioKraphy  does  not  purport  to  be  wrlttee 
from  the  outHlile  and  critical  point  of  view.  It  hai 
Ix-en  doiu'  with  the  aid  of  all  the  valuable  data  pre- 
m'rvcd  by  the  Stanton  family,  and  is  in  avowed  Bym- 
piitliy  with  Stanton'a  position  in  all  coatroTert«d  mat- 
lets.  I'his  detract)!  nothing  from  Its  value,  bat  on  the 
contniry  adds  much  to  itn  real  worth,  as  atipplylng  a 
neeiliil  point  iif  view  for  thestndy  of  tbepolitteaof  th» 
war  ]H>rioil,  Mr.  Ciorbnni  hasdonehts  work  admirably, 
mid  to  him  and  to  the  inenilierH  of  the  Stanton  tamllj— 
witbiitit  whose  nial-iTials  and  ai  1,  doubtless,  thesa  vol- 
unii's  eoiiiil  never  liiive  lieen  written— the  pnUto  k 
iiiileliteil.  Thi'rt!  is  evidence  of  abundant  patience  and 
iminstiikltiKi   anil   this  ImiHirtant   bioKraphleal  work 
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hnH  gaiued,  rather  than  loHt  in  value  and  real  Bigoifl- 
cance,  through  the  cahn  deliberation  which  has  ma- 
tured it  and  ripened  the  public  judgmeut  for  its  recep- 
tion thirty  yeais  after  the  death  of  the  great  American 
whose  public  services  It  retount-s. 

Another  of  the  great  stHteamen  of  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod, hardly  second  in  personal  power  to 
the  great  War  Secretary  himself,  wss 
Thaildens  Steven*,  the  leaderof  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  seems  strange  that 
no  complete  biography  of  Stevens  has 
cTer  before  been  piibliwhed,  but  It  is  cer- 
tainly most  appropriate  that  such  a  vol- 
ume Khould  now  appear  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Sintesnien,"  series.  Mr.  McGoll  has 
devoted  his  special  attention  to  Stevens' 
vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  free 
bcIiooIk  in  PennKylvania,  his  anti-slavery 
record  during  his  Unit  t«rm  of  service  in 
Congress,  and  hin  leadership  in  that  body 
arter  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  ISfll :  in- 
cluding his  chairmanshipot  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and,  after  the 
war,  his  chairmanship  of  the  committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Reconstruction. 
noting  particularly  Mr,  Stevens'  identi- 
ncation  with  the  financial  measures  of 
the  WHr,  such  as  tlie  legal  tender  acts,  all 
the  important  war  revenue  measnres,  and 
the  tariff.  Aft*r  the  war  the  various  re- 
cnnslraction  plans  and  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson,  together  with  the 
great  Constitutional  aniendnients  of  that 
period,  abeorbe^l  Mr.  Stevens'  energies 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  18fl8. 
There  are.  o(  course,  nianv  other  matters 
with  which  Mr.  Stevenn'  had  ta  do  in 
Ihoae  days,  but  this  biographer  lias  wisely 
conflned  tlie  narrittive  to  the  events  which 
mnnopolized  piililic  attention  at  the  time. 
In  a  very  true  sense  this  volume  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  times.  The  life  of  no  other 
man  of   that  period  would   embrace  bo 


much  of  the  really  vital  and  essential  legislative  history 
of  the  Civil  War.  Like  the  other  volumes  in  this  series, 
Mr.  McCall's  book  has  been  carefully  written  and  care- 
fully edited. 

As  one  of  the  small  circle  of  Lowell's  lifelong  friends 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  been  chosen  to  write 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  present  generation  the  story 
of  Lowell's  early  life  and  especially  of  nis  Cambridge 
and  Boston  associations.  Dr.  Hale  has  written  often 
and  delightfully  about  the  Boston  and  Harvard  of  half 
a  century  ago ;  and  no  one  was  more  intimate  than  he 
with  the  whole  group  of  Boston  men  and  women  of 
letters  of  whom  Lowell  was  (or  years  the  natural 
leailer.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Hnleadds  to  his  personal 
reminiscences  many  interesting  notes  that  throw  help- 
ful side-ligliU  on  the  history  of  our  country  for  the 
past  Hfty  years.  His  recollections  of  the  anti-slavery 
agilationandoftheCivil  War  are  especially  full.  The 
book  has  been  illustrated  with  many  portraits  imd  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts.  Not  the  least  important 
service  rendered  by  Dr.  Hale  in  this  volume  is  the 
bringing  into  notice  of  more  than  one  of  I^well's  con- 
temporaries who  had  become  well-nigh  forgotten.  The 
papers  comprising  this  volume  have  appeared  in  the 
Outlook  during  the  past  year. 

Ifany  one  knew  tbe  Cambridge  of  Lowell's  time  more 
Intimately  than  Dr.  Hale  did  it  was  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  whose  Old  Cnmbrirtgc  has  just 
appeared  as  the  initial  volume  in  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany's series  of  '■  National  Studiesin  American  letters. " 
Colonel  Higginson  descrilies  the  three  literary  epochs 


"  LoweU  and  His  FHends."] 
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of  the  A'ort ft  American  Review,  t)iei>l(it,  mid  the  ^t' 
liiMlJc'  mill  iiiliLs  enttrtAiuliiK  rFi]iiii1sc<;ii(.-«H  uf  llulnieii, 
IiOUtiifeUuw,  mill  liriivcll. 


lB-n,iitimilec«  ol "  Letli-rs.") 

For  hU  nerieit  i)r  brief  tssHysun  UiHtiiiiri'k,  Nrijmleon 
III.,  KoMKuth,  oiiil  tisrilmliii.  Mr.  Williiiiii  lioscoe 
Thayer  hue  chown  the  iippropriiite  title  'i'hrimc- 
lUakfra.  In  tlie  llvni  iif  tbew  men  la  enibuilie<l  n  yjeut 
part  uf  the  hUtorj  »I  cuutliientnl  Kuropu  111  the  nlne- 
tt^ntli  century.  Mr.  Tliayer  hiui  jiictuml  tliexv  perxiin- 
olillen  in  an  attnu.'tive  iviiy,  miil  the  lilHtorkiil  HtiidMit 
wHl  flml  tbenc  i>n|ier!i  very  HiiBKiwtive.  The  Intter  hiitf 
of  the  Tolume  bi  ileviit*'(l  to  jiortniitsof  "Ciirlyle,  Tili- 
toret,  tiiordulii)  Bruno  iind  liryaiit."  Tlie  Hkct^h  "t 
Bryiint  \emt  written  fur  the  UKViKW  OF  liifviKiVH  in 
18M  oil  t)ie  <icciiiti«n  ii(  t)ie  Urynut  ecntennry. 

Cjitit  nivemy  Htlll  cuntliiiuw  alxnit  the  )ini|iriety  of  Mr. 
H.  li  Hn)n-iiliit('H  nctioii  In  publlHhiiiK  tliu  lettun  <il  bis 
fatlier  anil  niutlier.  To  uutny  It  HveiUH  an  imnatiiral 
courw  fiirawin  tiitiike,  and  iilinintt  ti>  1iii|ily  a  Ini'k  nf 
ttne  llllal  renlatt  ftir  hii  niitthi-r'B  liienxiry.  Hut  to 
otbent  the  llnpreHKiirti  leftliytlie  letU-nt  in  si>  attra<'tire 
tliat  it  would  Mt-ni  uiijuxt  tii  theiiieiiiiirleKuf  liotli  |Hir- 
ontH  for  the  mm  t<t  bftve  willilu^ld  thew!  letti>r»  fiiiu) 
publication.  There  in  little  b)  Ixi  Hald  iit  t\u-  two  |)ul>- 
Ifidted  voIumeN  exve|it  thut  they  euntiiin  llie  Ii'ttera 
written  by  Hubert  Itrowninii  to  KllxaU-tli  Iliirrett  liiibe 
yearn  IfMSantl  '■Hi,  Ju»t  priiTdinxtlieinnarrifiKi'-  Thene 
letterH  have  the  Kreater  siKiii(l<'iini.'e  sini'ethey  I'oniiirlne 
the  »iim  total  of  I'orn-KiHinilt-lK'e  Ix-tuiH-ii  ItroiviiltiK  Ulid 
■lis  wife.  After  their  iniirriiiw  they  were  iiuver  »e|i«> 
nileil.  Hr^^wnl[l^£■^'  H■i^hl■s  in  the  iniitt<T  of  I  In-  imlilica- 
tlotl  ot  tlicse  letlerw  hail  never  l«H>n  stiit.i'.l,  lie  liiiil  lie- 
Hlniyed  all  llie  rest  i)f  hi"  er)ri-e»iKnidBnee,  iind  in  ruter- 
eniv  to  tlifwe  letters  he  sail! :  "There  they  aii- ;  ilo  with 
tliein  as  ytm  pliiw-  wlirii  I  am  dead  surt  done."  The  win 
(liilikH  that  hlM  own  iilli-rnalivi-  wan  H)  iJiibliKh  tlieni  i.r 
di-xlroy  them  all.  Why  a  si'lectioii  n.uld  not  hiive  1h'.-u 
liiiuie  for  iiublicMtlun  i>  not  a|Jiian>iit.    However  that 


niay  be,  the  letters  have  been  publlsbed  preciaeir  H  thif 
were  orlKlnally  written,  and  no  publication  of  the  kind 
furmany  montliN  ha)iBn>uHe<l  mi  much  interest.  Both 
wi^tCTH  Indulge  In  character! ittlc  comment  on  lllentT 
tuiricM  of  the  tinieH ;  and  the  addition  of  theiw  Tolnrnta 
to  the  ItniwnInK  literature  already  in  exiHtence  ia>nuU- 
ter  for  coiiKratiiiHtlon. 

Felix  MoHClieleH,  the  amiable  portrait  painter,  whoM 
penuinal  (ic<iUHi[itHnce  hat  ranged  from  Mendelaaobn 
and  HoHxlnl  to  Koliert  Droivnlng  and  Grover  Cleveland, 
baH  juHi  published  Fritgrneiitu  of  an  Autobtography. 
M.  MoHcheled  will  be  ln'Nt  remenibered  by  Aiuericmn 
reMleniBM  theauthorof  Jn  JI»hemlittclthI>u3fatirl«r. 
ThiH  keen  and  versntile  Frenehman  ban  taken  odvantagi 
of  hlH  iirivilefceji  on  a  ixirtralt  painter  to  interrogata  tfat 
eminent  perHonageit  who  at  different  times  have  been 
blHCllentK.  VariuuH  were  the  replies  of  the  "Hitters" 
t«  M.  MimeheIeK'  InHinuatinKqueationH  ;  but  perhapathe 
most  sphinx-like  uf  all  were  tbe  utterances  of  Goremor 
Cleveland  In  IWM.  M,  Moschules  inrented  a  name  for 
Mr.  (Cleveland  while  the  Hlttliigs  were  in  progreaa ;  he 
lBlN>led  hint  "Solid  and  Stolid."  As  for  the  "aolid," 
that  iieede<l  no  apiiloKy.  "  PhyHicslly,  any  weighing 
inavbine  would  prove  his  HUbstantlal  Holidlty  ;  and  in- 
tellectually, even  a  slight  ncquaintance  with  him  wonld 
showhlinlo  Ih!  u  iMiwerful  man."  One  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's sayinuH  that  M.  Moscbelen  bas  thought  It  worth 
while  to  pri-wrve  is  thin:  "They'll  have  to  find  out 
HiKiiier  or  Inter,  and  the  Huoner  they  llnd  it  out  the  bet- 
Ut.  tliat  I'm  not  a  llgure-liead  to  be  put  in  front  of  a 
tobaeeoniHfs  store." 

IViinlKiforlh  iinO  the  Oilcrldgen,  vlth  Other  Mem- 
orlet.  Literary  nnd  PnlltlciU  Is  the  title  of  a  volnme 
jiiHt  publisheil  by  EUih  Yamall,  wboHe  span  of  remlni» 
cencuH  extends  through  m-venty  years  and  upwards, 
tikkluR  In  the  visit  of  Ijitayetle  to  America  in  18M. 
This  writer  nuule  a  viHit  to  WiirdHworth  In  IMS;  nod  in 
the  same  yeur  Itueaiue  auiualuled  with  the  son  and 


UIIOWNINO  IN  1845. 

daughter  of  Sitniuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  nmtributn 
a  chapter  cm  Mr.  Justice  CulerfdgB,  of  whom  no  ftA^ 
i\nnU:  meiiioirx  have  ever  been  pnbllafaad.  Tbera  an 
nlso  remit] iscenees  of  Charles  Kingly,  John  KebU, 

William  h^ilwiiril  KontU'randot 
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Among  the  recent  literary  "discoveries**  of  impor- 
tance is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
to  his  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Hanning,  who  died 
in  Toronto  on  December  18,  1897.  The  first  of  these 
letters  was  written  in  1882  and  the  last  in  1875.  In  the 
volume  now  published  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
Charles  T.  Copeland  of  Harvard  University,  other  let- 
ters are  included,  notably  several  from  Carlyle  to  his 
mother,  a  few  from  the  mother  to  her  oldest  and  to  her 
youngest  child.  Professor  Cojieland  contributes  an  es- 
say on  "Carlyle  as  a  IjCtter- Writer,"  growing  out  ol 
a  comparison  between  Carlyle's  correspondence  with  his 
family  and  his  letters  to  other  persons,  already  pub- 
lished. 

In  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  we  have  an  ac- 
count, apparently  written  by  a  lady  of  the  Austrian 
court,  of  the  life  and  sad  death  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Austria.  The  writer,  it  appears,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Empress  from  the  early  years  of  the 
latter's  marriage  down  to  the  day  of  her  assassination. 
So  intimate  was  her  association  with  the  Empress  that 
after  offense  had  been  given  at  Vienna  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Empress  to  take  part  in  some  court  ceremony  the 
two  together  left  Vienna  and  remained  away  on  hunting 
exi>editionH  for  months  at  a  time.  The  writer  indig- 
nantly repudiates  the  intimation  that  the  Empress  was 
of  unsound  mind. 

Many  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  recall 
the  sketch  of  George  Miiller  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine  in  May,  1898.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has 
written  a  life  of  MUUer  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  views  of  the  Bristol  orphanages  and  other 
buildings  connected  with  Mr.  Miiller's  work,  and  there 
is  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr.  Miiller  himself. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Miss  Alice  Lounsberry's  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers 
has  had  its  value  to  the  student  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  in.sertion  of '64  colored  plates  by  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan, 
who  also  contributes  a  series  of  drawings  in  black-and- 
white  to  the  same  volume.  These  plates,  like  those  in 
the  Butterfly  Book  and  other  recent  works  in  natural 
history,  illustrate  the  great  practical  importance  of  the 
new  process  of  color  photography.  This- new  form  of 
illu.stration  for  such  books  is  not  only  attractive  for 
young  readers,  but  it  conduces  greatly  to  accuracy 
in  the  study  of  natural  history.  A  suggestive  in- 
tro<luction  to  the  volume  is  furnished  by  Dr.  N. 
Ij.  Britton,  the  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

Mrs.  Frances  Theodora  Parsons,  formerly  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Starr  Dana,  the  author  of  How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers,  has  written  a  guide  to  American  ferns  under 
the  title  How  to  Know  the  Ferns.  Not  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  herc^tofore  in  the  way  of  popularizing  knowl- 
€^dge  of  our  native  ferns,  and  indeed  Mrs.  Parsons*  book 
is  practically  without  a  rival  in  its  field.  How  to  Know 
the  Wfhl  Flowers  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  book 
of  its  class  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
metluKls  of  tliat  work  have  been  largely  followed  in  the 
present  one.  Tlie  illustrations  are  from  original  draw- 
ings and  pliotographs.  We  shall  expect  that  hereafter 
the  names,  haunts  and  habits  of  our  American  ferns 
will  be  far  lx»tter  known  to  intelligent  Americans  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Sargent  has  brought  out  a  book  on 
Com  Plants:   TJietr  Uses  and  Ways  of  Life.    The 


author  describes  the  six  important  grain  plants  of  the 
world, — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice  and  Indian  corn, 
familiar  as  these  plants  are,  the  young  student  or 
indeed  the  reader  of  an  older  growth  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  there  is  to  be  learned  about  them 
which  the  untrained  observer  would  never  notice.  Mr. 
Sargent*s  book  is  designed  for  use  in  schools,  but  not 
strictly  as  a  text-book.  It  forms  admirable  supplement- 
ary reading  for  classes  in  elementary  botany. 

The  multiplication  of  books  about  home-making, 
with  particular  reference  to  landscape  gardening  is  a 
very  good  sign  of  the  times.  Nature  has  given  us  a 
.  beautiful  country,  some  portions  of  which  have  been 
sadly  disfigured  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  man.  With 
the  constant  improvement  in  the  average  standard  of 
taste,  arid  with  some  practical  guidance  by  experts,  our 
country  districts — particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns — are  destined  in  the  near  future  to  become  as 
beautiful  as  the  best  parts  of  rural  England.  Among 
the  books  that  give  just  the  sort  of  guidance  that  is 
needed,  we  have  found  nothing  more  sensible  and  sound 
than  Professor  Samuel  T.  Maynard's  Landscape  Oar- 
dening  as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration,  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  free  from  the  stilted 
language  and  rhapsodical  quality  of  some  of  the  books 
that  have  been  written  by  landscape  architects,  and  it 
is  a  perfect  mine  of  useful  information  about  grading, 
road-making,  preparation  of  soil,  trees,  shrubs  and  kin- 
dred matters. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  comparatively  obscure  field  has  been  invaded  by  Mr. 
Leo  Wiener,  instructor  in  the  Slavic  languages  at  Har- 
vard, who  has  essayed  to  write  The  History  of  Yiddish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,— &  literature 
which,  as  Mr.  Wiener  very  truly  remarks,  is  less  known 
to  the  world  than  that  of  the  Gipsy,  the  Malay,  or  the 
North  American  Indian.  Mr.  Wiener  tells  us  that  when 
the  suggestion  to  write  this  book  first  reached  him  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  his  library  contained  several  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  of  the  best  Judeo-German  literature, 
which  had  been  brought  together  with  great  difficulty 
owing  to  the  absence  of  bibliographies  or  guides  of  any 
sort  and  what  he  terms  the  **  whimsicalness "  of  the 
Yiddish  book  trade.  He  therefore  resolved  to  visit 
Slavic  countries  for  the  purposes  of  gathering  data. 
First,  however,  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  Oppen- 
heim  collection  of  Judeo-German  books  of  the  older 
period  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  In  the 
British  Museum  he  also  found  a  few  mo<lern  works 
now  difficult  to  procure.  In'  Warsaw  he  discovered 
many  books,  and  obtained  valuable  information.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  Odessa  and  Cracow  he  also  added 
greatly  to  his  collection,  and  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
neyings  he  succeeded  in  seeing  nearly  all  of  the  living 
Yiddish  writers  of  note.  Mr.  Wiener  has  found  a  col- 
lection of  data  on  Yiddish  writers  in  America  even 
more  difficult  than  in  Russia.  Most  of  the  ])eriodicals 
published  here,  he  says,  have  been  of  an  ephemeral 
nature,  and  the  newspapers,  of  which  there  have  been 
forty  at  one  time  or  other,  can  no  longer  be  procured. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  Mr.  Wiener 
in  his  investigations.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  having  rescued  so  much  perishable  material 
and  presenting  it  to  the  American  reading  public  in 
such  a  sy.stematic  and  interesting  form.  An  appendix 
of  the  volume  contains  a  bibliography  covering  25 
pages. 
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Rene  IXmniiu'H  vdIiikic  Miiitleil  CViii(ci«ji'ir<irj/ 
Frrnch  NitrcIlHtu,  traiinliited  iaUi  Kii){lis]i  by  Miwt 
Mary  I).  Fnint,  Fuiit»iiiH  crilk'iil  eHMiynoii  tin;  folliiwinK 
HHthurH;  OctnveKeulUi't,  tllt'<illrlCllU^tlln>t.lll■r!^  £niilu 
Zi>Ia.  AlphdiiNe  Uauilft,  Paul  UoiirKPt,  Ciiiy  ilt>  Mauixui- 
MRnt,  I'ierro  I^>ti,  liduUHnl  KinI,  J.  II.  Itoxny,  PauI 
HcrvlpH,  .1.  K.  IIiiysnimiH,  nn.i  Iteiifi  HnJiiii.  Tli.-se  iniv- 
I'linlH  n'»iili1  Keiitriklly  Iil>  )U'(-f|iti'i1  uiiWiili'  uf  Frniit«  an 
rnlrly  rt'iirvM-iitntivi^  of  iiichIith  Fn'iirli  nirtioii.  It  Ik  In- 
siriictiw  t«  bjiv«  II  <:ijmjH'(i'nt.  Frciirli  critit'H  eHtimatcH 
III  liiKCiilltfmiKinirit's  Ml  U-nu'ly  niiil  fiiruibly  pmwnttnl 
an  tlify  nn'  tii  tliiH  ncrii-s  of  cssiiy:'. 

Dr.  l->lnrlii  II.  U-wIk Ii>ih »-rltt*-D  Jii  Iiitr->lii<-tli>nU> 
tin:  StU'lu  iif  lAtviittui-i;  fur  the  iiih>  iiF  Mt'iiiiiliiry  nnil 
tcnuli^il  HchiKilx.  X<it1iiiiK  iiililil  mtvc  lii-lli-r  tii  Hhiiw 
liow  Willi-  II  cU'iiiirtim-  Iiili  liei>.i  iniulc  fniin  tlii'  olil  wlii- 
ciiCtoLiiil  iti('[li[>(ls  tlimi  1i>  i'i>]ii|Nir(>  lliJH  viiliiniL'  with  tlif 
rniiiiUiii'  x'liciiil  n-iiilcrK  of  ii  ijuiirUT  of  n  cTiitiiry  fiui>. 
Dr.  I*wi»'  iHHik  is  l.loiU.stly  ik'«Til»cl  liy  tli,-  mitlior  iih 
"II  ti>iiliitiv('  Ixxly  uf  lyi'irs,  ImlliulH.  iiiiil  Hliorl-  Htorlex." 
Tlu<  iiiitlioiv  rciMtwnttHl  Ih-Ioiik  t'lil'-lly  to  t  lu-  iilii<!t««)ith 
fi-titury.  So  fur  itHwlHf  Hflf<:tii>n  mii  a('n>iii|iliiili  it.  Dr. 
Ijowin'  ntt4<iii|)t  I<>  iiiiik(>  kihhI  tilcnitun'  Uiti-n-Kt1Ui(  to  n 
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ESSAVS,    AND   MISCELLANY. 


Mloiiiii  men,  iiiiii  esiM'ciiiliy  id  itic  UhiiOic 
wiiy.  t'nifi-sKHurWiiliiiiu JuiiwHt)r  lIiii-vunLuf n 
liHH  l;c<'ii  Kald  tliat  he  Ik  h  iMyi-hohiKlMt  wliii  n-rit«s  like  a 
liovitlist,  while  Mr.  IIuiiryJiiiiii>it  iitiliiiii'cliiitn'hii  wrilts 
liken  ])sycliiiliiKiiit, hiiM  JiihC bruuKhtoiit  ext  itiUri'i'tliiff 
\\>\am<i en\\x\tATnlkii  tli  Tr.ii'-hrrH nil  PhudIiiiUkju:  anil 
(»  iitHilraU  nil  Smiic  nf  Life'*  IiliutlH.  If  the  epitjcrtini 
JiiKt  (luolied  in  true.  iIuh  IxMik  uiiKht  tu  intvKHt  niaiiy 
nM(li>rN  whoaRiielthitr  tiiiurhiTK  nor  iisycliti]o|{lHCn.  A 
tov/  of  thu  topicH  of  thfw.  '■  tullcK  "  ure  :  "  Tlie  Chiid  an  a 
UehiiviiiKOr((anisiti,""TheIjiwnof  Hiiliil,""M«iiiory," 
"Tlu>  Will,"  "Tin;  lioxptO  of  Heliixiii  ion,'  "On  n  Or- 
talii  Blindiinw  in  lliimiiii  IteinKn"  hikI  '*^VhItt  Miikt-n  ii 
Ufe  ijlKniliiHuit'."  I'n>f<9wor  Jiinitw  snyit  tlint  lie  lias 
found  I>y  (.•jtjH-rieninr  that  what  tlie  IxMrerH  nt  liiH  lec- 
t'lircH  ciiiv  iniMt  for  is  concretj'  pnutt.ii^al  a|>plic;atiuii. 
Tlie  iM'tiireN  at;  he  liwt  reviHul  IJii-in  for  pHlilluation  are 
all  praclieiil  anil  i>(i|>iiliir. 

AInuwt  HitiiiiltaiiuouHly  with  frutewwir  James'  new 
IxHik  »])iK.'nr(i  a  voiuiiie  on  ihe  Mime  Kiinttral  topic  )>y  IiIh 
ciillivtKiiei  I'roCeiwor  Hiikii  MllliNtertwrK>  wlio  Ih  also  ilc- 
idruuM  of  popularixiiiK  hin  hMuIji-h  in  tliix  tielil.  Sni'li 
tupicHiiK  ■■  The  DiiiiKitr  fvom  Kx|H'rinifiitHl  INycholoKy," 
"  I^KyelloloKy  "1x1  tliK  I-li'iil  Lid',"  "  l'-iy('lir>lo)cy  ami 
Art,"  ■' l'Hyfliolo(£j-  luiil  MyHtidMm,"  are  trL-aliil  in  l*ni- 
[(swor  MUiuiterlwrK'N  efwuiyii.  'I'liis  l»iok  npiM'iil«  wllli 
eHiNicial  fon-e  to  teiK'liiTs,  cli'VitvinL'ii  unit  stiicleiit«  of 
nodal  coTiditionx. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dntt'm.  Hie  ellii-ii-iit  siiix'rinti'n.li'iil  of 
R<:litKilsntl)nH>kliii<'.Ma><s..liii>.  written  .sWr'tWixiirnu/ 
Eilunithin  In  tliv.  .Sriiool  iiml  tlic  lluiiii:.  The uhapt^'nt 
whicli  make  up  tlilH  voliiiiii-  are  Hiit(>t;tiil  fniin  leclureit 
M  uiiivemitieM  niul  |>H|H>rH  rend  liefure  wienlifk:  tuul 
vdiieatiuiinl  hiidieH,  iind  liiiii  with  nlucntioTiai  prohleiiiH 
in  tlieir  more  foriiial  anil  jinu-tical  iiliiuw*.  'I'hey  are 
addniweil  to  |>arentN  as  wi-ll  n»  teiicliei-H.  Tlie  iiitnv 
ductJiry  chapter  is  enllUecl  "The  Social  As|>ect«iif  the 
Home  ami  the  School,"  anil  tliiH.  in  a  ineiiHure,  Kuundx 
tin'  keynote  of  the  volunit.  The  iHft  chapter  is  an  ad- 
niinible  expcwition  of  the  unii|ne  niethoilii  and  work  of 
till'  Hniiikliiii'  EilucHtlon  Society. 


A  secornl  edition  of  Sir  Krederlclt  Pollock's  Si 
flfM  L[fc  (irul  i'/tfloK^phf;  liHK  recently  appeared. 
is  the  fullent  statement  in  Englixh  of  Spinoia's  synmi. 
and  WHH  preiuireil  l>y  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  with  grMt 
can-,  after  niiinih-  study  anil  research. 

.Mr,  XorniHti  ItridKu  has  written  a  seriea  of  «nm^ 
thai  oiiulit  to  lie  riNul  liy  all  Ncliool-niaHters.  Then  an 
the  titlf^s  of  IJie  paperM :  "The  Penaltiea  of  Taato," 
••Two  Kiiiils  of  (^msi^icnce,"  " Banhfulnesa,"  '^Titt 
Xerves  of  the  Moilern  (^hlUl,"  "  Some  LeBHona  of  Herad- 
ity"and  "Our  Poorly  Kdutratwl  Rducatora."  Thelart 
of  these  essays  is  nil  iiintisiiiK  description  of  the  Igno- 
rniicealH>ut  practical  tliin^x  often  displayed  bfpi 
who  an-  Huppoxnl  Ui  know  more  than  oidlnary  moi 
The  teacher  is  supiHwed  tii  ko  i^nt  on  a  racatloB  ti 
with  a  lot  of  lni|iiisitive  yoniig  xtudentn  who  coatlL 
ally  iiNk  guesttiniH  which,  though  Hiinple  enoui^  a 
sullli-letit  Hi  hoi>elessly  tiiiiule  >ip  the  pedagoffoe  a  doMB 
timi-s  wltliin  Iwenty-four  hours.  "  The  lioya  see  the  fbg 
apjiear  to  appriMU-li  fi'oin  the  ocean,  and  they  ank  what 
l<>K  is  and  divs  it  really  come  from  the  ocean  f  And  . 
what  is  dew.  and  where  does  ft  come  from  ?  And  whj 
does  it  rain  T  Tlie  replies  of  the  profeuor  are  a  fine  a^ 
tempt  to  talk  witliiiiit  eomniltting  hiniMlf,  tor  b«  dam 
not  answer  one  of  the  i|neHtions." 

Mr.  Fnnieis  Watt's  The  Lnw'n  Linnher  Room  (m» 
ond  series),  wliile  [t.  ileiibi  exclusively  with  matten  ol 
Knicllsh  law,  will  not  lie  without  interest  to  Aiaerioan 
lawyerw,  who  an',  as  a  matter  of  course,  familiar  wtib 
the  dehiils  of  KmcHhIi  trlminal  procedure.  In  this  vot 
lime  Mr.  Wiitt  deals  with  such  Biibjecis  as  "TybiUB 
Tree,"  "Pillory  and  Citrt's  Tail,"  "State  Trlala  lor 
Witcheratt."  "A  I'nir  ot  Parricldea,"  "8 
Koaib  tu  Matrimony,"  "Tlie  Border  Iaw,"  and  " 
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last  published  volume  of  Sidney  Lanier's  essays 
ro9pects  and  Prospects— should  be  read  by  all  ad- 
9  of  Mr.  Jjanier's  verse  ;  to  many  such  these  essays 
sveal  a  new  aspect  of  their  favorite  poet's  charao- 
.  certain  healthful  optimism  in  the  presence  of 
ind  problems  that  in  themselves  might  well  have 
i  a  less  courageous  soul.  The  "Confederate 
►rial  Address **  and  "The  New  South"  remind  us 
*■  bitter  years  of  "reconstruction"  in  the  South, 
lere  Is  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  Lanier's  utterances, 
1  are  only  strong  and  sensible  and  just.  The  men 
5  South  who  could  write  as  calmly  and  wisely  of 

they  believed  to  be  their  wrongs  as  Lanier  wrote 
I  '70s  were  not  many  ;  the  men  who  could  write  as 
ally  of  the  prospects  of  their  section  in  those  dark 
^ere  fewer  still. 

^e  field  of  political  philosophy  one  of  the  most 
worthy  books  of  the  season  is  Professor  James  S. 
►p's  Democracy:  A  Stndy  of  Ooveniment,  "af- 
nately  dedicated  to  all  those  who  despise  politics." 
is  a  racy  and  spirited  discussion  of  the  evils  and 
)rs  of  our  political  system  ;  but  the  author  does  not 
vith  mere  theorizing,  since  more  than  half  of  his 
ae  is  given  up  to  a  set  ting-forth  of  "  Practical 
^ies."  Many  of  his  readers  are  likely  to  take  issue 
both  his  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  proposed 
ion.  But  his  book  as  a  whole  is  stimulating,  and 
lated  to  lead  the  mind  into  lines  of  profitable  thin k- 
a  the  questions  discussed. 

8  with  a  feeling  akin  to  relief  that  we  turn  from 
«sor  Hyslop's  rather  somber  conclusions  to  the 
calm  and  optimistic  views  of  political  and  social 
tione  expressed  by  his  colleague  at  Columbia  Uni- 
ty, Professor  Greorge  E.  Wood  berry,  in  a  little  book  of 
s  entitled  Heart  of  Man.  Professor  Woodl)erry, 
rom  despising  politics,  seeks  to  illustrate  in  his 
s  "  how  poetry,  politics,  and  religion  are  the  flow- 

of  the  same  human  spirit,  and  have  their  feeding 

in  a  common  soil  *deep  in  the  general  heart  of 


»  n 


B  discussion  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  same 
em  is  contained  in  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland's 
Growth  of  Democracy  in  the  Vnltcd  States,  in 
h  the  evolution  of  popular  cooperation  in  govem- 
.  and  its  results  are  described.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
a;ht  together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material 
is  subject,  which  he  has  arranged  in  a  systematic 
ogical  order. 

other  recent  work  which  deserves  mention  in  this 
action  is  George  W.  Walthew's  treatise  on  The 
isophy  of  Government.  This  work  contains  a 
ter  on  "The  Government  of  Cities,"  and,  in  an  ap- 
ix,  a  form  of  a  city  charter. 

ose  of  our  reailers  who  are  familiar  with  thirteenth 
iry  French  will  enjoy  a  perusal  of  Li  Livres  du 
)emment  dcs  Ttnls,  a  version  of  Colonna^s  treatise 
le  education  of  princes,  recently  published  under 
uspices  of  Columbia  University. 

MUSIC. 

.  James  Huneker,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  writers 
usical  themes,  has  only  recently  l)een  persuaded  to 
ige  his  articles  in  lx>()k  form.  The  result  is  a  vol- 
entitled  Mezzotints  In  Modern  Miisic,  a  sort  of 
!al  commentary  on  Hrahms,  Tschalkowsky,  Chopin, 
anl  Strauss,  Tiiszt  and  Wagner.  Perhaps  the  book 
lefly  notable  for  its  comprehensive  study  of  Brahms 
his   compositions- something  that    no   previous 


writer  in  English,  it  is  said,  had  ever  attempted.  Mr. 
Huneker  writes  from  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  and  his 
book  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  all  students  of 
instrumental  music. 

Another  musical  critic,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  has 
brought  out  a  small  volume  on  The  Orchestra  and 
Orchestral  Miisic  in  the  "Music  Lover's  Library," 
published  by  the  Scribners.  Mr.  Henderson  does  not 
address  himself  so  particularly  to  students  of  music, 
but  rather  to  music  lovers  in  general.  He  puts  before 
the  reader  a  description  of  each  instrument,  with  an 
illustration  which  will  enable  him  to  identify  its  tone 
when  next  heard  in  the  delivery  of  the  passage  quoted. 
Another  feature  of  Mr.  Huneker's  book  is  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  orchestral  conductor.  The 
volume  is  illiistratt*d  with  portraits  of  eminent  com- 
posers and  conductors. 

A  book  well  calculated  to  make  the  judicious  grieve 
is  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  Perfect  Wag7ieritc:  A 
Commentary  on  the  Ring  of  tho  Nlblungs.  This  work 
is  unselfishly  offered  by  its  author  to  such  imperfect 
Wagnerites  as  are  not  able  to  follow  the  ideas  of  the 
master,  and  are  therefore  in  urgent  need  of  instruction. 
The  distinctly  novel  idea  of  the  book  is  the  association 
of  Wagner  with  social  and  political  revolution.  This. 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  was  all  that  was  lacking  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Wagnerian  drama.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Shaw's  conclusions,  his 
essays  are  not  lacking  in  lucidity  and  pungency. 

RELIGION. 

Those  among  our  readers  who  cherish  affection  for 
the  Church  of  England  and  are  w^eary  of  the  ritualistic 
controversy  of  the  past  few  months,  will  be  interested 
in  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rogers  on  Men  and 
Movements  in  the  English  Churchy  a  series  of  sketches 
of  such  eminent  churchmen  as  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble, 
Arnold,  Robertson,  Tait,  Stanley,  Wilberforce,  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  Lightfoot  and  Church.  These  sketches  pur- 
posely avoid  controversy  and  criticism.  The  author's 
point  of  view  is  apparently  that  of  a  broad  churchman 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  seeking  to  take  each 
man  of  whom  he  wrote  at  his  own  terms ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  tried  to  see  each  man  as  he  was  at  his  best^ 
and  to  judge  of  his  action,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the 
man's  own  standard  of  conduct. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  written  The  Gospel  for  a 
World  of  Sin  as  a  companion-volume  to  JTie  Gospel  for 
an  Age  of  DoviJiU  In  the  latter  volume  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  an  answer  1  o  the  questioning  spirit  of 
modem  times.  The  present  book  deals  with  the  actual 
human  need  of  a  deliverer  from  sin,  not  as  a  theor3%  ^ut 
as  a  fact.  As  Dr.  van  Dyke  himself  expresses  it  in  his 
preface,  the  book  is  not  meant  to  present  a  theory  of  the 
Atonement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  to  teach  that 
there  is  no  theory  broad  or  deep  enough  to  embrace  or 
explain  that  fact. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin  has  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  The  Christian  Conquest  of 
Asia  bis  studies  and  personal  observations  of  Oriental 
religions,  made  during  his  recent  journey  to  the  far 
East.  President  Barrows  cherishes  no  expectations  of 
the  swift  evangelization  of  the  countries  now  domi- 
nated by  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  but  he  finds  in  the  giving-way  of  na- 
tional isolation  more  and  more  hope  for  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  those  lands.  "  The  echoes  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
artillery  from  the  harbor  of  Manila  have  brought  the 
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INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 
Of  all  tlie  ruiitrniutioim  tliiit  Aiucrieiioiin  well  make 
to  the  cause  of  iiiteniHtiunnl  pence  hh  tliHCUHKed  in  the 
parliament  ot  nHtionx  uuw  In  KesHiiin  at  The  Hague,  liy 
far  the  niuHt  Hiilmtantinl  m  emlHKliifl  in  tint  nix  noI>le 
viilumeit  eiititliMl  Internntlonal  ArhltrntUmn  that 
liare  liwueil  fnim  the  <>iivernn)eiit  I'riiitliiK  Office  at 
WnHhiiiRhin  jiiKt  in  the  iiicic  iif  time  for  thix  note- 
wiirthy  ooca»diin.  The  American  >l<-leKate!i  might.,  in- 
deed. iliHtribute  Net»  of  this  munumentnl  wiirk  ammiK 
their  Kiiropeaii  colleiitfurH,  aiiiU  oh  tli«  hiwyera  say, 
"rest  their  caw;,"  Fur  thene  viiliinies  An  nut  set  forth 
A  theurt'tieal  jiliin  fur  tin-  Hct.tlemcTit  of  dioputes  he- 
tweeii  natiijiLfi  witlioiit  resiirt  to  brute  foni',  hut  they 
give  the  histufyuf  many  act ilal  fiislaiiiTH  wherein  thf 
Unit<'ilStnt.t'!<hiis<'m|il<iyi-(l  theiliKnilinliiiiil  h«noml>le 
metlitxl  of  ni'bit  riit.ioii.  Tlie  fiii-tH  are  all  liere,  tngether 
with  the  irejitii-siliat  have  reliili-d  to  KUchnrbitralJonK, 
anil  with  nm])li'  bistorii;:!!  iinil  legal  nottw  relating  til 
tlie  wliole  Mil'jii't  rif  international  Hrhilratiiili.  Th<> 
flrHt  volume  is  niiiiie  up  of  the  history  of  arliltnitioiin 
betweiMi  Great  HriUiiii  ami  the  ITniteil  States.  Sin:h 
negiitiatioiis  liniv  \n-va  eiirrieil  on  iirln-iH-ii  tlie  two 
Knglish-siienkiiiK  munirics  fruiii  tinm  to  time  for  more 
than  n  iiiintlnil  venrH.  lk>Kiiiiiini{  with  llie  settlement 
(lisi)iHe  iiroviihil  for  in  the  .lay  Treaty 
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ment  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Unltad  BUtw 
and  Canada  ahmg  the  St.  I^awrence  and  Um  gntt 
lahes.  ProfesHor  Moore,  who  wrote  for  this  mK^diM 
last  month  i-oneeming  "International  Ijtw  in  the  War 
with  Spain,"  is  the  author  of  this  great  biBtorr  and 
iligestof  international  arliltration,  Thework  !■  printed 
underajoint  resolution  ot  CongresH  of  April  9,  I8BI, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  In  preparation  tor  a  nnmberof 
years.  Its  apt>earance  at  the  present  time  la  amrartone 
and  aiispicioua.  International  disputes  ought  to  be 
si'ttled  rntlonally,  and  upon  their  nierite  In  acooTdanee 
with  prineipleaot  law  and  jnutice.'  Arbitration,  a*  one 
such  methiHl,  is  particularly  applii'tlhle  to  boundaiy 
(llspiiteH,  and  tiii  all  dfterences  which  can  be  settled  hj 
the  iiayment  of  nxinetary  damages. 

The  actual  jiolitical  state  of  Europe  on  the  eve  ot  the 
diHarnianicnt  conference  could  unt  fail  to  be  a  mbject 
of  siir|>assing  interest..  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  was  pn>- 
foundly  desiroufl  that  the  overtures  ot  the  Caar  ahonld 
obtAin  tliv  Herioiut  and  general  support  of  the  world  it 
large,  and  particularly  of  the  EngliHh-speaking  propln. 
ilet^'rm tiled  to  prepare  himself  for  the  advocacy  ot 
the  {leace  nio\'ement  in  England  by  a  journey  to  Rn*- 
Kla  and,  it  ixisHible,  an  interview  with  t)ie  Kmperor. 
JIIh  Jiiiirney  was  successful  in  its  primary  object,  for 
he  Hi.enr<><l  some  long  and  aatisfactory  private  confer- 
eixrswith  the  Cxar.  He  also  visited  all  the  prlncl^ 
capitals  of  Kurotie.  with  certain  definite  object*  of  in- 
i|uiry.  The  result  is  a  ItonVi  not  only  entertaining  and  ' 
brilliant,  but  exceedingly  instractive  in  the  grcMt  unj 


the  latent  in  IKIK),— have  involvi^d  arliitrat 
specilied  qm^slionn.  These  treaties,  or  as  much  asre' 
lates  U>  arbitration,  are  all  )iublisheil  In  an  appendix, 
together  with  treaties  iN'tween  the  I'liitnl  States  and 
other  countries  of  siniilar  puri>oi't,  to  llie  total  number 
ot  Hixty-Hve  or  theri'nlHiutM.  Seven  such  treaties  have 
been  made  la^ween  S|ii^n  and  the  I'ni(e<l  StiHtes,  tlie 
flnit  In  ITie  Hn<l  tJie  last  iu  IWS).  Itetweeu  the  United 
States  and  France  theii^  have  lievn  thri-e,  all  of  them  In 
the  *SOs.  Portugal  1  as  bet-n  concerned  with  three  ot 
these  arbitration  irenties,  and  nil  tliL' others  have  pro- 
vided for  tlie  settlement  cif  questliiiiH  iH-tweeii  tliu 
United -Statvs and  isiwers  in  the  WeHtcrii  Jlomlsplicre, 
— aix,  fur  instance,  with  Mexico,  five  with  Venezuela, 
several  with  Colombia,  three  with  IVni,  and  sii  on. 
The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  tlie  histiiry  of  arbitra- 
tionfi  betwi-cn  the  I'nitetl  States  and  roiin tries  other 
than  Kiiglanil.    The  thinl  an<l  foiirtli  viiliinii's  are  in 
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of  clearly  presented  information  it  gives  concerning,  the 
personages  and  the  questions  now  uppermost  in  the 
chief  European  countries.  Mr.  Stead  calls  his  book 
The  United  States  of  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Peace.  Even  to  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
book  would  be  almost  impossible  in  any  brief  space. 
Perhaps  no  other  living  man  gathers  impressions  as 
swiftly  as  Mr.  Stead,  and  he  evidently  made  this  three 
months*  journey  with  his  faculties  at  their  keenest,  and 
all  his  training  as  journalist  invoked  for  the  collection 
of  data  concerning  political  affairs  current  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Portraits  and  maps  are  libera  ly  sup- 
plied. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe's  little  volume,  Can 
We  Disarm,  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  more 
reference  to  the  Czar's  conference  than  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book,  which  proves  on  reading  to  be  a 
discussion  of  contemporary  politics  and  international 
relations  in  continental  Europe,— all  with  a  tone  and  air 
of  knowing  everything,  that  does  not,  .somehow,  carry 
conviction.  The  chapters  purport  to  be  writt^^i  in  col- 
laboration with  Georges  Darien,  who  had  given  the 
world  some  previous  information  about  certain  aspects 
of  French  militarism,  and  to  whom  the  valuable  part 
of  the  present  book  is  evidently  due. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  growing  tendency  towards 
the  federation  of  the  world  and  the  aliolition  of  war  are 
due  most  of  all  to  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
problems  of  federal  government  by  such  political  or- 
ganisms as  the  United  States,  and  of  world-wide  empire 
under  such  auspices  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  There 
are  many  complicated  problems  yet  to  be  solved  in  the 
evoltition  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire,  and  every  time  some 
gain  is  made  in  the  methods  by  which  the  principles  of 
colonial  liberty  and  imperial  unity  are  kept  in  har- 
monious action,  the  world  has  gained  something  to- 
wards the  ultimate  plan  under  which  the  nations  will 
be  able  to  work  out  their  individual  destinies  while  liv- 
ing together  in  peace  and  harmony.  An  interesting  and 
very  valuable  di.scussion  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of 
the  Allahabad  Pioneery  India,  entitled  The  Lines  of 
Imperial  Uniorij  by  F.  J.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Stevenson 
advocates  a  policy  which,  in  one  sense,  would  render 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand 
more  Independent  than  at  present,  while  in  another 
sense  tying  them  more  completely  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Thomas  Balch,  of  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  years 
ago  published  an  essay  on  International  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  a  reprint  of  which  is  now  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  most  excellent  essay,  advocating  what 
has  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  highly  desirable  in 
the  conduct  of  arbitrations,  namely,  the  appointment  of 
jurists  who  will  deal  on  legal  principles  with  questions 
of  dispute  between  nations,  rather  than  the  choice  as 
arbitrator  of  the  sovereign  of  some  neutral  nation.    . 

ECONOMICS  AND  STATISTICS. 

A  book  containing  a  remarkable  amount  of  well- 
digested  practical  information  is  entitled  Municipal 
Monopolies,  and  is  edited  and  partly  written  by 
Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  now  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Professor  Bemis  has  for  a  long  time  given 
very  special  attention  to  the  economics  of  public  light- 
ing, and  has  also  given  much  consideration  to  itassen- 
ger  transit  in  cities.  He  is  the  author  of  chapters  in  this 
volume  on  electric  lighting,  gas,  and  street  railroads. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Baker,  of  the  Engineering  News  of  New 
York,  writes  about  water- works  ;  Professor  Frank  Par- 
sons, of  Boston,  al)OUt  the  telephone,  l>esides  a  cliapter 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  monopoly- ;  and  Professor  John 
R.  Commons  and  Professor  F.  A.  C.  Perrine  contribute 
chapters  relating  to  phases  of  the  question  of  the  cost 
and  control  of  electric  lighting  in  cities.  Dr.  Max  West 
provides  a  chapter  on  municipal  franchises  in  New 
York,  which  sums  up  in  a  careful  and  thorough  way  a 
great  deal  of  information  that  it  is  convenient  to  have 
in  a  compact  and  trustworthy  form.  The  volume  on 
the  whole  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to  the 
idea  of  the  extension  of  municipal  functions  in  the 
direction  of  the  ownership  and  operation  of  supply 
ent«rj)rises.  The  book  is  not,  however,  intended  to 
promote  a  municipal  ownership  propaganda  ;  and  it 
succeeds  remarkably  well  in  its  purpose  to  be  accurate 
in  the  statement  of  fact-s  and  fair  in  the  presentation 
of  conclusions. 

The  Statesman's  Ycar-Dook,  as  our  readers  are  re- 
minded every  year,  is  indisjwnsable  in  its  own  field  as  a 
work  of  reference.  It  seems  to  grow  a  little  l)ettiT, 
moreover,  with  each  annual  issue.  The  conspicuous 
improvement  in  the  issue  for  1899  is  the  differentiation 
of  an  American  edition  of  the  work.  This  edition  is 
the  same  as  the  one  which  appears  in  England,  except 
that  it  omits  from  their  accustomed  alphabetical  place, 
as  prepared  by  the  English  editors,  the  forty  pages  or 
thereabouts  usually  devoted  to  the  United  States,  and 
substitutes,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  volume,  nearly 
800  pages  on  the  United  States,  especially  prepared  by 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  No  one  in  the  country  is  so 
well  qualified  or  so  well  situated  as  Colonel  Wright  for 
the  undertaking,  and  he  has  supplied  the  one  thing 
that  has  long  been  needed  to  make  the  Statesman's 
Year-Book  completely  satisfactory  to  American  read- 
ers. The  political  and  statistical  information  for  the 
United  States  now  occupies  almost  as  much  space  as 
that  for  the  British  Empire.  It  opens  with  information 
about  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment,  including  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There  follow  numerous  tables  relating  to  the  area, 
population  and  production  of  the  country,  the  move- 
ment of  trade,  and  many  other  subjects  of  general 
concern.  It  gives  one  a  novel  sensation  to  find  included 
under  the  general  head  of  the  United  States  an  elabo- 
rate section  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  Hawaii,  and 
others  devoted  to  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Guam,  of  the  Ladrones,  has  also  its  brief  mention  as  an 
American  possession.  State  and  municipal  statistics 
hold  a  subordinate  place,  but  are  not  neglected. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty,  which  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  liquor  problem  in 
this  country,  has  just  published'  a  volume  entitled 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  by  John 
Koren.  This  is  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  for 
the  committee  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Far- 
nam,  the  secretary  of  the  economic?  sub-committee.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  first  publication  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  dealt  with  the  question  in  its  legis- 
lative aspects.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the  liquor 
problem  in  its  relation  to  poverty,  pauperism,  the  desti- 
tution and  neglect  of  children,  and  to  crime.  Several 
special  collateral  subjects  are  also  discussed,  such  as  the 
relations  of  American  negroes  and  Indians  to  the  liquor 
problem,  and  the  social  aspects  of  saloons  in  large  cities. 
The  statistical  Information  presented,  while  compactly 
stated,  covers  a  wide  range  of  inquiry. 
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Africa:  Hel^iuiu  Congo,  Faslioda  and  Bahr-<'1-Ghazal,  V. 

Collin,  KUen. 
Africa :  (^>nLing  Crisis  in  the  Transvaal,  A.  White,  NatR. 
Africa:  C'oming  of  UhiMlesia,  L.  II.  West,  JF. 
African,  South,  Railway  Dcvelopnu-nt.  T.  Reunert.  CnsM. 
Air,  Liquid,  I.  Remsen,  APS  ;  IL  Morton,  CasM  ;  E.  Thom- 
son, Eng. 
Alaska  andthe  Klondike,  A.  Ileilprin,  APS. 
Alexander  the  (Jn-at  in  Egypt,  H.  L  Wln-eler,  C!ent. 
America  as  Seen  by  a  Dane  and  a  Hindoo,  M.  Mykilati,  PL. 
American  Fondness  for  Movements,  K.  L.  Pell,  Lipp. 
Americ-a's  Working  People-  IV.,  C-.  B.  Spahr,  Out. 
Animals,  Wild,  Plea  for,  W.J.  Stillman,  Contem. 
Antilles,  Agony  of  the,  I'SM. 

AiMK'alypse,  Structure  and  Teaching  of,  J.  IL  Barbour,  Bib. 
Archer,  William,  B.  Matthews,  Forum. 
Architecture: 

Architecture   at   S<mth    Kensington    Museum,  G.  A.  T. 
Middleton,  Arch. 

Catholic  Church  Architecture.  W.  IL  McGinty,Cath. 

Ciiicajjfo  Architectural  Exhibition,  R.  C.  Sptmcer,  Jr.,  BP. 

Principles  of  Architectural  Composition  -XL- XV.,  J.  B. 
Robinson,  Arch. 

Small  C'ity  House  in  New  York,  M.  Schuvler.  Arch. 
Arctic  Exi)loration,  ().  (i.  de  Heidenbtaiu,  RPar,  May  1. 
Arctic,  Perils,  M.  E.  Ailes,  Cos. 
Aridity  on  the  Pacitlc  Slope,  Threatened,  J.   B.  LcilMirg, 

Nat(iM. 
Army,  American,  Birth  of  the,  IL  Kephart,  Harp. 
Army  Ration,  l^nited  Slates,  L.  L.  Seaman,  JMj>L 
Army,  Cnited  Stjites,  A.  Mills,  JMSl. 
Army  Women,  NatM. 
Arne,  Thomas  Augustine,  Tomp. 
Art : 

Abbey,  Edwin  Austin— III.,  M.  IL  Spielmann,  MA. 

American  Art  C-^miing  Into  Its  Own,  G.  Kobbe,  Forum. 

Art  of  Pyrography.  E.  11.  Reed,  BP. 

Barnard,  Edward  IL,  Dora  M.  MorrelL  BP. 

Buttle  of  the  Pre-Ruphaelite  Brotherhood,  R.  de  la  Sizo- 
ranno.  Art. 

Beardsley,  Aubrey,  Louise  1.  Gulnev,  Cath  ;  Grit. 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  Art  of,  M.  Bell,  IntS. 

Couper,  William,  Sculptor,  R.  Ladegast,  ILmie. 

Decorations  (»f  the  L(mdon  Clubs—  VlL,  A.  L.  Baldrj',  AJ. 

Decorations  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  J.  S.  Maxwell,  NatR. 

Diefanbach.  K.  W.;  tlie  Story  of  a  Strange  Life,  Art. 

Element  ana  IMace  of  Design  in  Painting,  T.  R.  Spence,  Art. 

Florentine  Painters,  A.  Goftin,  RGen. 

Hayden,  Charles  H.,  Dora  M.  Morrell,  BP. 

Herter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert:  C'omplemental  Artists.  AL 

How  to  Design  from  Nature -III.,  A.  E.  Blackmore,  AA. 

Johnstone,  G.  W.,  W.  M.  Gillwrt,  AJ. 

Jouett,  Mattiiew  Harris,  C  IL  Hart,  Harp. 

Landscape  Painting,  Rhmla  H.  Nichols,  AA. 

Law  of  Artisti<r  Copyright,  E.  Bale,  MA. 

Lessons  from  Japanese  Art,  J.  La  Farge,  AT. 

Mackmurdo,  Arthur  H.,  and  the  Century  Guild,  A.  Val- 
lance,  IntS. 

Mersfehler,  Jules  R..  A  Painter  of  Moods,  AL 

Mineral  Painting— VI.,  Colors,  E.  C.  Darby,  AA. 

Mucha,  Alplionse  Marie,  F.  Lees,  MA. 

Painting  Pansies  in  Water  Colors,  Frances  Walker,  AA. 

Parsons,  Alfred,  Sketches  by,  A.  L.  Baldry,  IntS. 

Practical  Miniature- Painting,  Kathleen  A.  Behenna,  Art. 

*' Punch,"  A  Peep  Into— IV'..  J.  II.  Schooling,  Str. 

Relation  of  Art  to  Public  Welfare,  A.  B.  Pond,  BP. 

Religious  Art  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  E.  Bertaux,  RDM, 
May  1. 

Rembrandt's  **  Portrait  of  a  ^lan,"  ^lA. 

Royal  Academy  in  the  Present  Century,  G.  I).  Leslie  and 
F.  A.  Eaton,  A  J. 

Shaw,  Byam,  A  Modern  C.dorist,  G.  F.  S.  Clark,  AA. 

Society  of  Landscape  Painters,  BP. 

Some  Figure-Painters  in  St.  Ives,  Hariet  Ford,  Art. 

Study  of  the  Human  F^igure.  K.  KnnutTt,  A  A. 

Two  Pi(tture8  Recently  Acquired  for  the  National  (Jallery, 
H.  P.  Home,  MA. 

Velasquez  and  Rembrandt,  QR,  April. 

Verestchagin,  M.  Vasili,  A.  Mee,  Str. 
Asia  Minor.  Edin,  April.  ^  ^  r^  ,,^     ^     ,    »      ,. 

Asteroid  Research,  Century  of,  J.  Palifa,  Dent,  April. 
Astronomy :  Struggle  Among  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  L.  Zelm- 
der,  Deut. 


Aust  ralasian  Extensions  of  Dcimocracyf  H.  de  R.  Wallccr« 

At  hint. 
Australian  Colonies  and  Fe<leration,  H.  C.  Batchelor*  JF. 
Aviary,  British,  A.  J.  Shand,  Bad. 
Balfour.  A.  J.,  A.  Chariot,  RGen,  April. 
Balzac  and  George  Sand,  R.  Deberdt,  RRP,  May  1. 
Balziic  Centenary,  W.  K.  G.  Fisher,  Corn;  A.  SymODB, Fort. 
Banking,  (/ontinental,  in  1HU8,  BankL. 

Banking  Currency,  Principles  of  a,  C.  A.  Conant,  BankNT. 
Banking  in   Gn.>at  Britain  and  Ireland  DurlDgr  18W— IV., 

BankL. 
Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BanltNY. 
Baptist,  Why  I  Am  a,  W.  C.  Bitting,  CAge. 
Baxter,  Richard,  W.  G.  Blaikie,  Horn. 
Belgium,  Alcoholism  and  Conditions  of  Labor  in,  E.  Yandcp- 

velde,  HumN. 
Belgium,  C'oOiH'mtion  in,  O.  Pyflferoen,  RefS. 
Belgium,  New  Schools  of  Literature  in,  L.  Humblet,  RGNm. 
Belgium,  Universal  Suffrage  in,  A.  Nerincz,  HefS,  April  UL 
Bellamy's  Idea  Feasible  ?  Is,  A.  C.  Courst* n.  Arena. 
Bellman,  Carl  Michael,  P.  H.  Pearson,  PL. 
Bering  Sea  Controversy  Once  More.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  APS. 
Biblical  Discussions,  Attitude  of  Theological  Faculties  To- 
ward, W.  F.  Warren,  MRNY. 
Bicycle,  Efficiency  of  the,  R.  H.  Fomald,  JAES,  March. 
Biological  Laboratory  for  Women,  Amy  S.  Wolff,  Om. 
Birds,  Some  Spring— IL,  J.  N.  Baskett,  Chaut. 
Biscuit-Making,  Modern,  Cham. 
Bohemia,  Socialism  in,  L.  Winter,  HumN. 
Bonheur,  Rosa,  T.  Bentzon,  Out. 
Booksellers  and  Bookselling,  J.  Shaylor,  NlneC. 
Borain,  Work  of,  E.  Harmant,  RGen. 
Borrow,  (ieorge,  and  His  Works,  QR,  April. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  C.  M.  Rettock,  NatM. 
Bridge.  The  Alexander  HI.,  Paris,  J.  Boyer,  Kug, 
BrcM)kline  Public  Baths,  W.  B.  Crosby,  SelfC. 
Browning,  Robert,  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  Letten 

of,  Edin,  April:  L.kStephen,  NatR. 
Browning's  ''  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  Art  Spirit  in,  Glutfw 

lotte  Moore,  PL. 
Brown  University,  H.  R.  Palmer,  NEng. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen.  Home  of,T.  Dreiser* Mnn. 
Burdy,  Samuel :  An  Irish  Boswell,  Black. 
Burne-,Iones,  Letters  of,  to  a  Child,  Str. 
Byron,  La<ly,  Reminiscences  of,  Mrs.  A.  Ross,  NineC. 
CallKmn,  John  C,  as  a  Lawyer  and  Statesman— I.,  W.  L. 

Miller,  (iBag. 
California,  Negotiations  for  Cession  of,  W.  Bliss,  Oyer. 
California,  Southern,  Woodlands  of.  J.  H.  Barbeir,  Over. 
Canada,  Dairy  Industry  of,  J.  W.  Wheaton,  Can. 
Canadian  Verse,  Recent,  S.  R.  Tarr,  SelfO. 
Canal,  Inter-Oceanic,  C.  B.  Levita,  JMSL 
Canals,  Ship,  World's,  E.  L.  Corthell,  Eng. 
Caprivi,  Count,  Recollections  of.  Dr.  von  Schulte,  Oeut. 
Carters  in  Early  Ohio,  V.  E.  Cabot,  NEng. 
Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  K.  Hackett,  Mus. 
Catholic  C<mclave,  Next,  G.  McDermot,  Gatli, 
Catholic  Life,  Two  Estimates  of,  G.  Tyrrell.  Month. 
Centennial  Stockt^iking :  A  Retrospect,  J.  Scnoenhof.  Vomm. 
Cervantes  in  Salamanca,  Study  of,  B.  ae  los  Rlos,  EM,  April 

and  May. 
Chandoline,  an  Alpine  Village,  Lilette  de  Lote,  BU,  AimH 

and  May. 
Charities  of  Prominent  Wimien— IL,  Caroljm  Halsted,  DeBL 
Cliarity  Legishition  t)f  18JW-TO,  Char. 
CJhildren,  Delicient— IL,  Mary  R.  Campbell,  Kind. 
China : 
China  and  the  Powers,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  NAR. 

Chinese  Emperor  and  His  Surroundings,  Alicia  B.  Llttkb 

C-orn. 
Chinese,  The ;  the  Sons  of  Han,  D.  de  Thierry,  Mac. 
Italy  in  Cnina,  NA,  April  1«. 
Martyrs  of  Ku-Cheng,  IL  Mostyn,  WWM. 
Railway  Enternrisesin  China,  B.  Taylor,  Cham. 
San-Mun  and  the  Export^ition  of  Chinese  Silk,  h, 
NA,  April  1. 
Christian   Revolution,  Underlying  Economics  of  that 

C'hirac,  HumN. 
Christian  Science  and  Its  Prophetess,  H.  W.  Dl 

Josephine  C'.  Woodbury,  Arena. 
"Christian  Science,"  Origin  of.  Black. 
Christians,  Unity  of,  in  Sacred  Song,  R.  Shindler, 
Christine,  Queen,  of  Sweden,  and  Her  Correspondi 
CardinaJ  Azzolino,  M.  G.  Valbert,  RDlLjIiiar]. 
Church,  Tlie,  W.  Gladden,  Chant.  — '— • 
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Church  of  England : 

Churchen,  Consistories,  «T)d  Conclaves,  R.  Davey,  Fort. 

Church  of  England  as  hy  Law  Establibhed,  E.  Robertson, 
NineC. 

Ecclesiastical  Crisis  in  England,  G.  Smith,  SelfC. 

Fallacies  in  tlie  Ritual  Controversy,  H.  C.  Beeching,  NatR. 

High  Cliurchmen  :  Are  They  Lawless  Y  Monti). 

Lord  Halifax  and  Neo- Anglicanism,  .1.  Moyes,  Dub,  April. 

Religious  Situation  in  England,  J.  Watson,  NAK. 
Citizenship  in  Ceded  Territory,  J.  W.  Stillmuu,  GBag. 
City,  Duties  of  the,  Gunt. 

City  Life,  Improvement  in— IL,  C.  M.  Robinson,  Atlant. 
Civil  Service  and  Colonization,  F.  N.  Tliorpe,  Harp. 
Clarke,  Charles  and  Mary  I'owden,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields,  Cent. 
Colonial  Expansion  and  Foreign  Trade,  J.  Schoenhof,  APS. 
Colonies  of  the  World  ancj  Their  Government,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Forum. 
Comic  Immortals— Sir  John  Falataflf,  Don  Quixote,  and  My 

Uncle  Toby,  J.  B.  Had  ley,  Gent. 
Comines,  Pliilippo  de,  Emily  S.  Whiteley,  Lipp. 
Commerce,  Modem,  Ethics  of,  \V.  ('.  Mackenzie,  JF. 
Commeroe,  Primeval,  and  the  Evolution  of  Coinage,  E.  Lov- 

ett,  BankL. 
Condilla>c,  Etienne  Bonnot  de,  L.  L^vy-Bruhl,  OC. 
Confederate,  Stories  of  a  -VII.,  NatM. 
Congress,  Fifty-flftli,  J.  M.  Rogers,  SelfC. 
Connecticut  in  the  Revolution,  J.  M.  Ives,  NEng. 
Contagion  by  Insects,  J.  Hericourt,  RRP,  April  1. 
Conventions  and  Otiier  Gatherings  of  18yl^  AMKli. 
Corelli,  Marie.  Life  Story  of,  Y  W. 

Coarts-Martial  in  England  and  America,  F.  H.  Jeune,  NAR. 
Crime,  Race  and  the  Etiology  of,  C.  Lombroso,  HnmN,  April. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  the  National  Church,  W.  T.  Stead, 

RRL. 
Cuba: 

Existing  Conditions  and  Needs  in  Cuba,  L.  Wood,  NAR, 

Industrial  Cuba,  R.  P.  Porter,  Home. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  D.  T.  Day,  Eng. 

Republic  of  Cuba,  R.  J.  Hinton,  Arena. 

Sanitarv  Condition  of  Nuevitas  and  Puerto  Principe,  San. 
Culture,  Higher,  and  the  National  Life,  N.  Butler,  SelfC. 
Curzon,  Lord,  Installation  of,  as  Viceroy  of  India,  G.  W. 

Steevens,  Scrib. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  G.  McDermot,  Cath. 
Czar*s  Peace  Conference : 

Armenian   Martyrs    Before    the    Peace   Conference,   M. 
Tch^raz,  RRP,  May  1. 

Czar  and  the  Far  East,  L.  dal  Verme,  NA,  April  16. 

Czar's  Peace  Conference,  L.  Courtney,  Con  tern ;  L.  Aegidi, 
Deut :  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

House  in  the  Wood,  Holland,  Mrs.  Lecky,  NIneC. 

Hypocrisies  of  the  Peace  Conference,  S.  Low,  NineC. 

United  States  Delegation  to  The  Hague,  AMHK;  Out. 
Dairy  Industry  of  Canada,  J.  W.  Wheaton.  Can. 
Danish  Schleswig,  G.  Brandes,  RPar,  April  1. 
Dante  and  the  Art  of  Poetry,  QR,  April. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  Society  of 
tne.  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Continental  Congress, 
AMonM,  April. 
Deluge?  Has  There  Been  a,  A.  O'N.  Daunt,  West. 
Democracy,  Abstract  Scheme  of,  C.  E.  Hooper,  West. 
Democracy  and  Suffrage,  Lipif. 
De  Rougemont,  Louis,  Adventures  of— IX.,  WWM. 
Dewey,  Admiral  George,  Stories  of,  O.  K.  Davis,  McCl. 
Dewey  at  Manila,  E.  W.  Harden,  FrL. 
*'  Dial "  of  1840-45,  J.  F.  A.  Pyre,  Dial,  May  1. 
Diamonds,  Origin  of,  Edin,  April. 
Disinfection  of  Dwellings,  C.  Flyegge,  San. 
Dogs,  Society,  A.  J.  Bowden,  Cass. 
D'Orsay,  Alfred,  Beau  Brummel's  Successor,  A.  L.  Cotton, 

Gent. 
Dramatic  Convention,  H.  M.  PauU,  Fort. 
Dreyfus  Case,  Fresh  Evidence  on  the,  F.  V..  Conybeare,  NatR. 
Dreyfus,  Truth  About,  W\  Littlefleld,  Mun. 
Dunne,  F.  P.,  W.  I.  Way,  Bkman. 
Ec<-leaia8tical  Courts,  QK,  April 
Eclipse,  Solar,  at  Benares,  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  Cent. 
Education: 

Art  and  Literature  in  the  Schoolroom,  Cham. 

Art  in  the  Schoolroom,  Edna  Harris,  BP. 

Brookline  Education  Society,  S.  T.  Dutton,  CAge. 

Curse  in  Education,  Rebecca  H.  Davis,  NAR. 

Directeil  Sport  as  a  Factor  in  Education,  F.  H.  Tabor, 
Forum. 

English  Grammar  in  Elementary  Schools,  Ed. 

Gymnasium,  The,  F.  Horn,  EdR. 

Home  and  School,  M.  A.  Cassidy,  Ed. 

Hygiene  of  School  Work,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  KlndR. 

**New  Education/The ,"  J.  R.Buchanan,  CAge. 

Kew  Education— The  Christian  Education,  A.  D.Mayo,  Ed. 

Outdoor  Games  for  Primary  Schools,  Sarah  H.  Jacobus, 
KindR. 

Religious  Training  of  Children,  A.  B.  Patten,  Bib. 

Rise  of  the  Superintendent,  A.  Gove,  Ed. 

School  System  of  Ohio,  E.  E.  White,  EdR. 

Secondary  School  and  Citizenship,  F.  W.  Taussig,  EdR. 


Secondary  School  and  General  Culture,  D.  W.  Abercrom- 
bie,  EdR. 

Secondary  School  and  Vocation,  J.  P.  Munroe,  EdR. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology— IV.,  W.  James,  Atlant. 

Training  Teachers  at  Cambridge  University,  W.  Cunning- 
ham, EdR. 

Training  of  Teachers,  T.  J.  Kirk,  Over. 

Teacher  Problem,  H.  Hodge,  Fort. 
Egypt,  Sketches  in-IIL,  CD.  Gibson,  McCl ;  PMM. 
Electric  Central  Stations  in  Great  Britain,  H.  C.  Hall,  Eng. 
Electricity:  Selection  of  Incandescent  Lamps,  A.  D.Adams, 

CasM. 
Elephants,  Intelligence  of,  F.  T.  Pollok,  McCl. 
Emerson,  c^oems  of— III.,  C.  Malloy,  CAge. 
Emerson's  Mystic  Verse,  Clews  to,  W.  S.  Kennedy,  PL. 
England,  Rural,  Work  and  Workers  in,  C.  Johnson,  NEng. 
Engravers,  French  Portrait- III.,  W.  L.  Andrews,  BB. 
Enviroimient  Versus  Heredity,  Char. 
Equine  Pedology,  W^  P.  Pond,  Home. 
Era,  End  of  an— IL,  Surrender  of  Johnston,  J.  S.  Wise, 

Atlant. 
European  Culture,  Origin  of,  W.  Z.  Riplev,  APS. 
Fairbairn,  Dr.,  on  "Catholicism,"  W\  H.  *Kent,  Dub,  April. 
Falconry,  Revival  of,  C.  W.  Hall,  NatM. 
Farmer's  Year— IX.,  H.  R.  Haggard,  Long. 
Feet,  Care  of:  Use  of  Suint,  A.  Berthier,  JMSI, 
Finland  and  the  Czar,  E.  Westermarck,  Contem  ;  N.  Bain, 

Fort;  J.  M.  Renter,  NineC. 
Finland:  Right  of  the  Feeble,  L.  Bernardini,  RPur,  April  1. 
Fire  Escapes,  Chapter  on,  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  Home. 
Florence,  Recollections  of,  E.  McAuliffe,  Cath. 
Fogazzaro,  Philosophy  of,  M.  Muret,  BU. 
Fortune,  Robert,  Plant  Collector,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LeisH. 
Fox,  George,  in  Cartmel,  M.  Wedmore,  Temp. 
France : 

Authors  and  Editors  in  France.  A.  Cim,  RRP,  April  15. 

Catholic  Reaction  in  France,  QR,  April. 

Dilemma  of  French  Foreign  Policj',  RPar,  May  1. 

English-Speaking  Women  and   French   Commerce,  Ada 
Cone,  Contem. 

Enemies  of  Economic  Progress,  G.  Blonde!,  RefS,  April  1. 

Enemies  of  the  French  People,  F.  Brunetifere,  RefS,  April  1. 

Evangelical  Movement  Among   the   French   Clergy,  A. 
Bourrier.  Contem. 

France  in  the  Levant,  E.  Lamy,  RDM,  April  15. 

France  Since  1814,  P.  de  Coubertin,  Fort. 

French  and  English  Detectives,  A.  Glardon,  BU,  April  and 
May. 

French  Army  in  1899  and  Its  Commanders,  A.  Veuglaire, 
BU,  April. 

French  Colonial  Army,  RDM,  May  1. 

French  Interests  in  Switzerland,  G.  Renard,  RRP,  May  1. 

French  Navy,  RPar,  May  1. 

Five  Weeks  Awheel  in  France,  S.  Cross,  O. 

'*  Intellectuals  *'  and   the   Dreyfus  Affair,  G.  Cagniard, 
RSoc,  April. 

New  Franco-Italian  Commercial  Treaty,  BTJ,  April. 

Reform  of  the  Prefecture  in  France,  A.  Bluzet,  RPP,  April. 
Free-Masonry  in  France,  RDM,  May  1. 
Furniture.  Beautiful  Examples  of  Old,  Art.  • 
Future  Life,  Carlyle/Tennyson,  and  Browning  on  the,  R.  S. 

Ingraham,  MRNT. 
Ganganelli  (Clement  XIY.),  Letters  of,  E.  L.  Taunton,  Cath. 
Ganivet.  Angel,  L.  Rouanet,  RRP,  May  1. 
Garibaldi  Reminiscence,  E.  Ashley,  NatR. 
Germany: 

Fichte  s  Speeches  to  the  German  Nation,  EM,  April  and 
May. 

German  Army  and  Its  Organization— III.,  L.  Mead,  SelfC. 

German  Cities,  P.  D.  Fischer,  Deut. 

German  Social  Democracy  and  the  Stuttgart  Congress,  D. 
Nieuwenhuis,  HumN,  April. 

Germany  as  a  Naval  Power,  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  NineC. 

Germany^s  Influence  at  Constantinople,  Black. 

Northwest  Germany,  DH,  Heft  9. 

Woman  Movement  in  Germany,  Mme.  L.  Braun-Gezyckl, 
RPP,  April. 
Glasses,  Optical,  and  Their  Uses,  J.  S.  Stewart,  Lipp. 
Ooethe,  Loves  of,  Irene  C.  Byrne.  SelfC. 
GK>ethe:  Was  He  a  Pathological  Figure?  J.  Sadger,  Deut, 

April. 
Gtold,  Dredging  for,  A.  W.  Robinson,  CasM. 
Gold  Mining,  Governmental  Supervision  of,  AngA. 
Golfing  Around  Boston,  G.  H.  Sargent,  O. 
Grafton,  Third  Duke  of.  Autobiography  of,  Edin,  April. 
Great  Britain : 

British  Colonial  Administration.  RRM,  March. 

British  House  of  Lords,  E.  Porritt,  Chant. 

British  Trade  in  1898,  J.  W.  Cross,  NineC. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  as  Liberal  Leader,  West. 

England  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  C.  C.  Lonsr,  NAR. 

Landlords  to  Fay  Old- Age  Pensions,  W.  C.  Wrieht,  West. 

Liberalism  and  the  Empire,  A.  C.  F.  Boulton,  West. 

Protectionist  England,  V.  B6rard,  RPar,  April  15. 

Roman  Britain,  Edin,  April. 
Grosart,  Alexander  Balloch,  O.  Smeaton,  West. 
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tn.  H.  Maxim.  AncA. 
■arl.CahM. 

-  W.o.Bmvthp.Ohaut 
rch,  W13.W.  OnckeQ. 


LunaUi-e.  llluBtrk 


Hptne  Hclnrlch,  IrlcH 
llcrtwrt.  Arthur.  Kur 
Hpruillty.  I'dwiT  of.  h 


I'L. 


ot.QR.  April 

f  Torrlnntoiij  P.  H.  t 

n  EngliHh  ClUBbics 


Krl8M,Ja<?(i)>eaD,  Temp. 
iblo.  Hnmllton  Wrigfit,  H.  van  Dyke.  BB. 
Machine-^liop  ManaBcment— v..  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  Eds, 
MadaRBsciLr  a.  Frunch  Colony.  Edlu.  April. 
Maiden,  Mai^iutcliuBetCs,  Deloralno  P.  Cotsf.  NEnc. 
Manhallsn  (,,  jipany-17W-18W.  J.  K.  Bann.  Harp, 
Manila  Under  American  Rnle.  W.  O.  Inrtn,  Cbant. 


lliulicr  •.'ridvii,"  Expert  LlnguliitB 
n.  Dewiirt,  Honi. 
HlKlory  and  si-li'nce.  Conatrurtivc  Vali 

i.lrontt.Jr.  MRN^. 
fliMory.  On  tho  Teachlna  of,  T.  O.  Tllibps 
InaneneiB,  Trmtniciil  oI.E.  Pynclioii.  X 
■       "       B.Dbii«1oi 


li  tl,e  Theories  of,  E. 
iluu  of,  A.  C.  Ann. 


iouara.  Notmon  i' 


lo»e,JullaWanl,RumlDlaceDceBor-VI.,  Allaiit. 
lydrauliv  TraiuimtfMion  n[  Power,  E.  11.  Ellliiittxii,  Eng. 
mpBriBllam  In  Uio  United  KtateB.  O.  flinllh.  <5i>iiM'ni. 
nillan  (EaHt)  CounlervallliiK  Duties. M.  M.  Hcttim.  NatR. 
ndUina.  North  Amerlran,  Ci-oaa  Adidiik  the,  1'.  Curus,  OC. 


Macmlllan,  Sun. 


f.  G.  F,  Hunt.  UBM. 


I  ut  n.  Van  B 


MIlltJH,  Infantry,  Training  or,  O.  U.  Nlcholsou.  UBH. 
Miller.  Hon.  Lcwla,  J.  H.  Vincent.  Chant. 
MlllionulreB,  L.  de  Non-lna,  RKP,  April  1  and  IS. 


andHuhnrban.H.Townscnd.lntS.       MlSBlonnry  Intenut  and  Missionary  Ti 


U-l!-, 


APS. 


niila.  Up  to  tllB  liiiiB  III.  r.  ii~  nHsoi-in 

nehHatvs.  Ilaliltoal  T.IIolniGH.  Cunti .... 
niluenzii  M  Irrobu,  L.  t^zu.  KRI>,  April  IS. 
naane  CharurliT»  In  EHctlon,  C.  IjoralinHui. 
niianlty,<'nuM-BBnd  Prevention  uf.  s.  Biiki 

V inBlna.  L.  Hearn.  Horn... 

- ...BBnlL. 

Jatliiilic  Unlversky,  ('nn 

risb  County  CnuncllH  and  Kimic  nui,-.  mi  i. 

riHh  Ijeaven  In  American  ProBrcsH.  .1.  J.  O'Sliea.  Foru 

rrlKallon  In  Northern  Wyorarne.  C.  T.Johnsoii,  lA. 


-,  F.  St.  J.  Morrow,  West. 


I.  J.  Smith,  MlsH. 

miBdioJi^:  ruruiini  .tiuvHuicnL.  L,  D.  AVishArd,  MlaH. 
MlBstmiB.  PiiHtora  anil.  N.  8,  Burton,  Horn. 
Mlwions.  PllkinBton  of  Uaanda.  A.  T.  Pleraon.  MlaR. 
Mission  Work  Among  the  Laosof  Indo.Chiiia,  W.  A.  Briin, 
M1»R.  "^ 

Mahaminp<laniHm  and  Christian  Missions.  W.  P.  Rm*«,  OC 
MahamniiMl :  Tlio  Bulldlnu  of  an  Empire.  J.  B.  WaJkar,  Coa. 
MonctJiry  Slandards,  A.  Selbeke.  RQen,  April. 
Montmiirtre  and  Its  Poor,  F.  X.  MoOowan,  Cath. 
Mural  PerHOnality,  Notion  of.  L.  Miehoud,  RDP.  Jr 
Morris,  William,  J.  B.  Kenyon.  MRNY. 
Motors,  New.  L.  Cnze.  RRP.  April  1. 

Mozurt:  HIsLlfoand  His  An,  M.  AniolettI,  RUN,  AprilL 
Muir,  John.  O.  Ellison.  Self C. 


ji'litrs 
Bib. 


■0  They  Kver  Polytii 


i.  K.  M 


lUly 

<:r)nHervatlve  Liberal  Proflrammo, P.  Giulio.RasN.  April  I. 

Knulisti  and  the  Romans.  O.  ^rul.  NA.  April  1. 

Italian  Revolt.  Fidelia  U.  Papn,  Arena. 

lUly  and  the  Chinese  Question.  1).  Carlo.  RasN,  April  Ifl. 

Italy  In  China.  NA.  April  IS. 

New  Franco-Italian  Commereial  Treaty,  BTJ,  April. 
Jackeroo.  The.  A.  C.  Yorke,  NIneC. 
Japanese  Oobllns.  II.  Llddcll.  Home. 
Japan,  Foreign  Trade  of,  BTJ.  April. 
Japan.  Ulltle  Folks  of.  E.  Louise  Llddell.  Home. 
Japan.  Picturesque  Life  in,  G.  Salnt-Aubln.  BKP.  April  15. 
.leftorson  a  Demr- — -  "'--    •    •    ■"■■'-    ' 


NIM.' 

MUHlo  nx  Modlclne,  P.  Pastnor,  Mua,  April. 


ary  Soclety'a,  Helen  C.  ( 


.  of  Our,  P.  U.  Hahert.  Jr„  BB. 


i.OlllvK'r.RDM.Mav] 


Joint  Hltfh  C . 

Jnnt.'B.ldainuel  M.,  Mayor 

Julias  CoHutr,"  Leserdemaln  With  Time  In,  I 
"  ■■  -   '■-■■--■-i.KDumur,"" 

X. 

t  Columbia  Untvcrstty. 

Kind  "r^rlen"  Work   In    WashlnEtoti,    Rachel   ColT 

Munilfl  Kklllman.  Kind. 
lilpUng  Hudyard.  Dvm:  A.  .nicvrillon.  RPar,  April  I 
Kitchen.  MchI,-1.  Mdento  In  Ine.  Anna  Leach.  Cos. 
Klondike.  Pioneerinu  In  the.  A.  Macdonald.  Black. 
Klondike,  Railway  .rourney  to  tlie.  W.  M.  ShelHcld,  ( 
Koscluaikn    ami    ttiu    PiiUsli    Legions  In   Franoc. 

Koilowskl,  RRP,  Mayl 
Kropotktii  P.Autohlojiriii 
KullurHamiiirii  BoglnnlnRi 
Labtr  Problems  ("From 

nell  A  pa 
i^cu.Hritlhh.  Old  Masters 
Lake  Cr.mm  

..Inncea  at  Onr  Colonial  Bur.  GBag, 

Mil   Lltemtureand  tlio.G.R.Hawes.GBnB. 

,  Origin  and  Nature  of.  G.  H.  Bcnnoti.  MRNY. 
slallvo  Contempt  Glanceat.  F.  W.llm  kotLUBai 
■.t  Home.  Louisiana.  San. 
Le^  Fitzhuflh.  Beuu  Sabreur.  W.  S.  Brackt^It,  FrL. 
iCe.  Hcnry.^.  U.  Mason,  NEng. 

-..arch  lor  a  Man   Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 

ilem.  Aspects  of  tho.  U.  W  Farnam,  Allan 

Arl  ano'p^^nsllty.  Clara  E.  LaugliUn.  t 

!  Modern  German— II..  H.  W.  Singer,  liitS 
Townsend.Chaut 
H  ShopTcstlnuot.R.  A.Smnrt.CasM. 
-    I,  QR.  April. 


Novels,  Religion  In,  H  U.  Bowen.  West. 

Ouk,  Old,  OR,  April. 

Oratorio  in>Iusic,  History  oC.  L.  Parodi.  BmN,  April  H. 

Organs,  American,  Clarence  Eddy  on,  Mua,  AhIL 

Ostrich.  Afrienn.  Id  America,  K.  H.  Rydall,  SAtO. 

Ovum  In  Ovo.  F.H.  Herrlik,  ANat. 

liford,  Rooms  at,  M.R.RobcrlB.  Cass. 

litord.  University  of,  J.  B.  Wllburn,  Dub,  Aprtl. 

■acldc  Coast,  Northern-ll.,  D.  H.  Campbell,  ANat. 

'almoiHton'B  Ijuarrels  with  Court  and  ColleagnM,}.  SffcMk 

'onaina  Canal  TiMlay,  Gunt. 

■apacy,  Bulliu.-ruut.  W.  J.  Stillman,  NatR. 

■aris.  <.:hoap  Ludglng-Housesor,  F.  koU«e,  April  IB. 

■arls  Exhibition  In  IIKIO,  Balldlnss  for  the,  U.  Frant^lU. 

'arlsTribunalotArbltratlon,  Lessons  of  tha,  O.  8.7arda^ 

■arllamen't.  Silhouettes  In.  F.  J.  HlBRlnbOttom,  PHH . 
>arnell  Clmrles  Stewart,  and  His  Work.  Bdln.  ApriL 
•arty  Unvernmvnt.  Failure  of.  G.  Smith,  MhiaC. 
'euce,  UnlveTHiil.  Vanishing  of.  Fort. 
'Bflrls,  Prodmtlrin of,  A.  Daatre,  Uhaut. 
wi.in.iiXi.QK.  April. 

—   '  ^'— !ll,CoDtero;  BdlD,ApriL 


■eel,  Sir  Rohei 
•>engollr,Wl" 
'epys,  Londi 
'hlllpplnos: 


C.HaM,PHM, 
Philippine*  CIvJIlwdT  P.  A| 


Keepln^t  Hoase'lti.  J,  Rulpl 


.■sources  of  the  Phlllpplna^  D.  T. 

Onr  Philippine  Policy,  V.  S.  UavliTNaUI. 

Picture  of  the  PhlllMnnBT  "  ■"  • — "   • 


TrL. 
amy.  Earn. 
'(«,  ILW.'ZraoU,  Jr.,  0«Bfc 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Qaeltlon  of  the  PhllliiplDea,  J.  ¥.  Elrk,  Llpp. 
TtMlay  ia  the  PhlUioraeB.  O.  K.  Davla,  Mnn. 
Philosophy,  Gemuui,  Daring  the  Tears  1806-1966,  E.  Adlckea, 


Philosophy,  8tndy  ot.  G.  A.  Wilson,  MRNT. 

Photography ; 
Adurol  as  a  Developer  tor  N^atives,  C.  H.  Bothamley, 
Carbon  Prooeas^-X.j^P.  C.  Dnchochois.  PhoT. 


Mooniight  Pictures.  R.  Melville.  WPM. 

Night  PboWgraphyanclSky  Scapes.  D.I.  Burton,  PhoT. 

Note  Upon  ArClgue  Paper,  C.  Puyo.  PhoT. 

"■- ' "le  Hnnd  (Jamera,  B.  Swlngler.  PhoT. 


Switzerland.  French  Interests  In.  O.  Renard.  BRP.  May  1. 
Tav.  Source  ot  the,  H.  Macinlllan,  AJ. 
Telegraph.  Electro-Magnetic,  S.  Vail.  SelfC. 
Telegraphy,  WlrelesB,  Q.  Marrool,  NAR;  A.  Daatre.  'Rtii 


PrUBSlan  Rural  Laborer,  K.  Heath,  Con tem. 

PrnBsift'a  War  Against  Danish  Servant  Girls.  AngA. 

Psychic  PhenomeDa,  Study  o(-ll.,  W.  O.  Todd,  CAge. 

Psychology,  EipertmanMl.  E,  M.  Weyer,  CAge. 

Psychology  for  Preacheru,  J.  F.  Flint.  Bib. 

Pxychology.  School  ot.  in  Chicago,  April,  lfi99.  Kind  :  KIndR. 

Psychology,  Stmetnral  and  Funcllonal,  E.  B.  Titchener, 


.NatM. 


^^ley, 
3.Loit, 
alfC. 
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Our  War  rnn'csiMnulonts  in  (*uba  and  PorU)  Kico,  U.  II. 

DaviH,  Harp. 
Our  War  with  Spain-  VIII.,  K.  A.  Tillierington,  Mun. 
Houifh  Ki(ltMs-V.,  T.  Hoostvclt,  Scrlb. 
8antlaj,'()  Nnval   Battle,   R.   I).  Kvans,  II.  C.  Taylor,  R. 
\Vainwri«ht.  J.  \V.  Philip,  V.  A.Cook,  (\  K.  (*]ark,  K. 
W.  ElK^rlc,  V.  K.  Chad  wick,  II.  P.  Huso,  W.  (i.  Cassard, 
T.  M.  Dieuaido. 
Spanish- American  War— IV.,  II.  (?.  LodK<\  ITarp. 
Summary  of  Naval  Operations,  W.  H.  Huchlor,  USM. 
War  with  Spain  -I.,  X.  A.  Miles,  NAR. 
Wa8i>H,  J   W.  i:oh',  G«'nt . 

WosU'v'h  (.John)  School  at  I\int,'swood,  .T.  To] ford,  MRNY. 
WcHt  Indies,  PaRt  and  T»nscnt.  K.  I).  Hell,  Cham. 
West  Indies,  Physical  (ieoj^raphy  of  tin;     II.,  F.  L.  Oswald, 

APS. 
Widor,  Ch.  M.,  Organ  Symphonies  of,  T.  C.  Whitmer,  Mus, 
April. 


Wilkins.  Mary  E.,  an  Idealist  in  ManqucrHde,  C.  M.Tboai^ 

son,  Atlant. 
Woman  as  an  Athlete,  Mrs.  O.  Cliiint,  XIneC 
Woman's  Study  of  the  Art  of  Ileuling,  M.  Xordan,  Dent^ 
Women,  Army,  NatM. 
Women  as  Dramatists,  Alice  Tvcr,  FrL. 
Women  in  Ancient  Greece,  Legal  Position  of,  R.  V.  Rogvi^ 

OHaj,'. 
Women  in  Isl&m,  Influence  of.  Ameer  AH,  NfneC. 
Women,  Sense  of  Humor  in,  R.  Y.  Tvrndl.  (?orii. 
Working  Day,  Seventeen  Hours',  Grertrmlo  M.  Tnckwell^ 

Fort. 
World,  Around  the,  with  the  Flag— II..  P.  MacQneen,  NatH. 
Wood-Working  Machinery,  .1.  liiirhurds,  Eiig. 
Wott<m,  Sir  Henry,  Kdin,  April. 
Yan<'ey,  William  Lowndes,  the  Orator  of  Secession,  W.  O. 

Hrown,  Atlant. 
Yellowstone,  Through  the,  on  Foot,  C,  H.  Henderson^  C 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used   in  the   Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imporUmt  articles  in  tho  other  intttpusities.! 


Aim. 

A.IS. 
AJT. 
ALK. 


AXat. 
Aug  A. 


AtM'-rican  Historical  Review, 

\    V 
American    Jr)urnal    of    Soci- 

<ilogv,  Chii-a^io. 
American    Journal    of     The- 
ology, (jhica^o. 
American    Law    Review,    St. 
Louis. 

A  Mon  M.American  Mont  lily  Magazine, 
Washington,  I),  C. 

AMRR.  American  Montlily  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  V. 
American  Naturalist.  Hoston. 
Anglo  -American     Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Aniuilsof  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APR.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

APS.  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  Boston. 

A  A.         Art  Amattiur,  X.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  X.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  .lournal,  London. 

Art.  Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Montiilv,  Boston. 

Ba<l.         Badminton,  Ijondon. 

BankL.    Bankers'  Magazine,  Lomlon. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Bib.         Biblical  World,  (ndcago. 

liSac.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlln,  O. 

BU.  Bibliot  hfeque  Unlverselle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Black  wooers  Miigazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BTJ.  Bojird  of  Tra<le  Journal,  Lon- 
don. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  X.  Y. 

Bknian.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chitrago. 

(Jan.         ('ana<lian  Magazine.  Toronto. 

Cass.        ('assell's  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Cath.       Catholic  Worhl,  X.  Y. 

Cent.       (-entury  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Cham,  (.'hambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burtrh. 

Char.       C'harities  Review,  X.  Y. 

Chaut.     (Jhautau(iuan.  Meadville,  Pa. 

('Age.      Coming  Age,  Bost<ui. 

Con  tern.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Corn.       Cornhill.  London. 

(>)S.  ('osmopolitan,  X.  Y. 

Crit.        Critic,  N.Y. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

DH.  Deutsirher  Ilaussirhatz,  Re- 
gensburg. 

Deut.       Deutsche  Revut?,  Stuttgart. 


Dial. 

Dul). 

Kdin. 

Ed. 

EdR. 

Enu. 

EM. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 

(Junt. 

Harp. 

Home. 

llom. 

HuniX. 

LIE. 

IntS. 

lA. 

JAES. 

JF. 
JMSL 


JPEeon. 

Kind. 

KindR. 

LIU. 

LeisII. 

Lipp. 

Lg. 

Long. 
LuthQ. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 

MtMl, 

Met. 
MItN. 
.MB  NY. 
Mid. 

MisIL 

MislL 

Mon. 

Month. 

Mun  A. 

Mun. 

Mu.^. 

Nat(iM. 

XatM. 


Dial,  ('hicatro. 

Dublin  Review,  DulHin. 

Eilinburgh  Review,  London. 

Education,  Boston. 

Edu(*ationaI  Beview.  X.  Y. 

Engineering Magazin«',  N.  Y. 

Espana  Mo<lerna,  Madrid. 

Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Lesli<'\s  Monthly,  X.  Y. 

(ientleman*s  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

(inM'u  Bag,  Boston. 

(iunton's  ^Iagazinlr,  X.  V. 

HariK'r's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hondletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

Ilumaidt^  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

International  Studio,  Ijondcm. 

Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies,  Phila. 

Journal  of  Finance.  London. 

Journal  of  the  Military  St'rv- 
l(x»  Institution,  (Governor's 
Island,  X.  Y.  H. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
(■hicago. 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

Leisure  Hour,  Lomlon. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Phila. 

Londtm  Quarterly  Review, 
London. 

Longnum's  Magazine,L<mdon. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  (iettys- 
burg.  Pa. 

Mc(>lure's  Maffazine.  X.  Y. 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

Menorah  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Metaphvsical  Magazine.  X.  Y. 

MetluMlfst  Review,  Nashville. 

Methodist  Review,  X.  Y. 

Midland  Monthly,  Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Missionary  Herald,  Bost.(m. 

Missionarv  Review,  N.  Y. 

Monist,  Cliicago. 

Month,  London. 

Municipal  AlTairs,  X.  Y. 

Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Music,  (Chicago. 

National  (ie(»graph!c  Maga- 
zine, Washington.  I).  C. 

Xationul  Magazims  Boston. 


XatR. 
NEng. 

XIM. 

NW. 

NineC. 

NAR. 

Nou. 

NA. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

Over. 

PMM. 

Pliil. 

PlioT. 

PL. 

PSQ. 

PRR. 

PQ. 

QJE(;on 

OR. 

liasX. 

RefS. 

RRL. 

RRM. 

RDM. 

RDP. 
ROen. 
RPar. 
RPP. 

RRP. 

RSo«'. 

Ros. 

San. 

School. 

Scrib. 

SelfC. 

SR. 

Str. 
Sun. 
Temp. 
US.'Sl. 

West. 
Wern. 
WWM. 

Wn»M. 

Yale. 

Y.M. 

YW. 


Xutional  Review,  Londoi^ 
Xew  England  Alasaaine, 

t(m. 
Xew    Illuntratod 

Loitdon. 
Xew  World,  Boston. 

Nineteenth  (Jcntury,  

Xorth  American  Review,  If  J! 
Xouvelle  Revue,  Palis. 
Xuova  Antfdofcfa,  Rome. 
OlM>n  (Jourt,  Cuicago. 
Outing,  N.Y. 
OuthM)k,  X.  y. 
Overland  Monthly, 

Cisco. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  _-^«_ 
Phi looophicHl  Review,  N.Y. 
Photographic  TimeiK  N.  T. 
P(M*t-Lorti,  Boston. 
Political   Science  Qnarterlii, 

Boston.  ^' 

Pn*sbyterian  and    ReformA 

Review,  Phila.  ^^ 

IVenbyterian  Quarterly,  CShMh 

lott-e,  N.  C. 

.  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  ^^'V'MlWi 

ics,  Boston. 
Quarterly  Review,  London. 
Rassegna  Nazlonale,  FIonho^ 
R^formo  Ho<;iale,  Paris. 
lieview  of  Reviews,  London. 
Review    of     Reviews, 

1)ourne. 
Revue    des    Deox 

Paris. 
Revue  du  Droit  Pnbllc,  .  «. 
Revue  <i^'n6rale,  Bmsaola. 
Hevue  de  Paris,  Paris.    . 
Revue  Politique    et    Purlin* 

mental  re.  Paris. 
Ri^vue  des  Ilevues,  Paris. 
Revue  S«K'ialisto,  Paris. 
RoHary,  Somerset,  Ohio. 
Sanitarian,  N.  Y? 
School  Review,  Chicaoo. 
Scribner's  Magasine,  N.  T. 
Self  Culture,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Sewanoe    Review,    nnwsiiSii, 

Strand  Mairaxtne,  London. 
Sunday  Magassine,  Ijondon. 
Temple  Bar,  London. 
Unitetl     Service 
Ijondon. 
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The  Trusts  -A  Rush  to  Industrial 

Monopoly.     By  Byron  W.  Holt. 


The  Good  Times  and  the  Trusts. 

Editorials  by  Altwrt  Shaw. 
How  Good  Times  Come  and  Go — Restored  Wages — The  Combination 
of  Capital — Advantages  of  United  Management — Public  Ownersliip  a  Sub- 
sequent Issue — The  Carnegie  Fortune,  Five  Millions  a  Year  to  Spend. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  w.  t.  stcd. 

With  Reproductions  of  Famous  Paintings. 


The  Mormons  in  Mexico.  Bych.rie.wicindrick. 

With  Illustrations. 

The  State  as  a  Farmer.  By  Leom™  e.  ehis. 

With  Illustrations. 


Timely  Editorials  and  Leading  Articles. 

Funston,  a  New  Hero — The  Home-Coming  of  Dewey — The  Last  of 
the  Beef  Controversy — Public  Franchises  and  the  Ford  Bill — The  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  -  Marconi  and  the  Wireless  Telegraph— How  to  Make 
Ocean  Navigation  Safer— What  Will  Become  of  Cuba? 

Books  for  the  Summer's  Reading. 

With  Portraib  and  Illustrations. 
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llli;   ki;\li;\\'  Ol'  kliVlKWS  CO.,  13  Astor  Place.  New  York. 

,  XIX    No.  113.         \:j;;,i^™,;nii-'i;";v;:::'i';I;v.s:;:-        Price  25c.  >$2.5o  a  Year.i 


SOROSIS 

A  PKKrtCT  SHOE  AT  A  PAIR  PRICE  AND  TIIE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 


The  Trade-Mark  branded  into  the  sole  enables  yoa  to  identify 
the  Sorosis  shoe.  Alivays,  Everyuihere ,  $3.50^'''\\.':u"^-1:'.'T\'.!Ik^\'''' 
Our  catalogue  (shows  27  styles)  mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

A.  E.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  82  Blake  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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"THE  GREATEST  BIBLICAL  WORK  OF  THE  AQE »» 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE 

Polychrome  Edition.  <•  indispensable  to  Bible  Students." 

A  NEW  English  Translation  of  the  Bible 

Printed  In  Colors  exhibiting  the  Composite  Structure  of  the  Books,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Pictorial 
Illustrations.     Prepared  by  Eminent  Hiblkal  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America,  and  edited  by 

PAUL  HAUPT 

Long  years  of  preparation,  and  collaboration  upon  a  vast  scale,  have  been  devoted  to  this  work,  which 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  yet  attempted  in  the  field  of  Biblical  scholarship.  The  present  rendering  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version,  but  a  neiv  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  modern 
English.  The  aim  has  been  to  render  the  sense  of  the  original  ^'s  faithfully  as  possible.  This  new  translation 
appeals  to  all  interested  in  the  Bible ;   the  notes  being  free  from  technical  details. 

TWO  NE IV  VOL  UMES  HA  V£  JUST  BEEN  PUBLISHED  : 


215  pages, 


The  Book  of  Joshua 


Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bbnnbtt,  M.A.  loa  pages. 
printed  in  nine  colors.  Eleven  full-page  illosUmtionB,  ana 
35  illustrations  in  the  Notes.    Cloth,  $1.33  ntt. 


The  Book  of  Ezekiel 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
and    nine    full-page    illustrations    (including    map),    and    X02 
illustrations  in  the  Notes.    Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

PREVIOUSL  Y  ISSUED  (all  in  cloth  binding,  and  sold  NET): 
Judges,  $1.35.  Isaiah,  $3.50.  Psalms,  $3.50.  Levlttcus,  $i*a5. 

Other  parts  to  fullow  at  regular  intervals.   The  C)ld  Testament  will  be  completed  in  20  parts.   The  New  Testament  will  M/«r  be  began. 

Readers  of  this  J 
the  old  and  new  transl 
account  of  the  origin 
Testament  texts. 

The  POLYCHROME  BIBLE  i.  /or  sale  at  all  bookstores. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Fifth  Avenue  and  aist  Street,  New  York 


<«Tlie  Study  of  History  ia 
a  Study  of  Humanity,  not 
in  ideal  conditions,  but  oB 
Humanity  exists,** 
Pret*t  Charles  Kendall  Adams. 


....  The  very  many  volumes  representing  Literatare, 
lecently  issued,  hurriedly  made,  and  extensively  ad- 
Tertised,  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  figments  of  the 
Imagination,  with  plots,  and  intrigues  and  dramatizap 
tions  of  ideal  conditions, 

'**  Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction,**  and 
History  not  only  furnishes  a  Literature  based 
upon  Truth,  *^*as  Humanity  exists,**  hut 
also  the  most  valuable  information  In  the 

world. 

History  for  Ready  Reference, 

in  live  imperial  volumes,  upon  the  compilation  of  which 
Mb.  Launku  spent  so  uianv  years,  is  composed  of  the 
aems  of  history,  selecteil  from  the  whole  range  of 
historical  writing.  It  opens  up  over  12,000  volumea 
in  quotation  and  reference.    A  System  is  eiven  to  the 

Sreat  body  of  History.  Its  Inter -Relations  are 
lown  as  in  no  other  work.  It  is  Hist^iry,  u<>t  by  one 
man,  but  bv  hundreds  of  men,  in  as  munv  styles  and 
from  as  many  points  of  view.  Its  plan  of  Ready-  and 
Cross- Reference  is  unique.  No  other  work  has 
stronger  endorsements.  It  represents  the  worth,  the 
beauty,  and  the  dignity  of  Hlstorj-,  and  has  been 
justly  pronounced  the  greatest  historical  work  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  ^ 

Write  for  ** Specimen  Pages**  and  full 
information.  Sent,  carriage  free,  to 
responsible  subscribers  on  easy  pay' 
ments,    SOLICITORS  MMPLOYBD. 


A  most  valuable  book  for  woumo.** 

Dr.  Aoirsw* 
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THE  C.  A.  NICHOLS  CO.,  PublUherit 

SPRINQPIBLD.  MASS. 


JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


A  grreat  physician^s  experienced  advice  for  this 
trying  time.  No  wife  should  be  without  it.  Sent 
by  mail  securely  wrapped  for  ONB  DOLLAIt. 

Indorsed  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

The  Pancoast  Company, 

635  Bourse,  Phlladeliiliku  P«« 
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I  The  Macmillan  Company's 


Just 

ready. 


From  Comte  to  Benjamin  Kfdd. 


Cloth, 

$1.50. 


The  Appeal  to  Biology  or  Evolution  for  Human  Ouldance. 
By  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH,  D.D.,  author  of  '•  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law." 

Historical  and  critical— a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  evolutionary  systems  of  ethics,  and  a  study  of  their  claims  to  attthority. 
REMINISCENCES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BOOKS,  NATURE  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE, 


Wordsworth  and  the  Coleridges, 


WITH  OTHER  MEHORIES,  LITERARY   AND  POLITICAL, 
gy   ELLIS  Whose  memories  of  life-long  friendships  with  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge 

VAPNAI  1       ^^^  \^oxA  Coleridge,  talks  with  prominent  Englishmen  of  letters,  public 
1  AKl>l  AL.L.,    affairs,  churchmen,  etc. ,  make  up  a  volume  of  unusual  breadth  of  interest. 

"  It  contains  much  that  is  important  and  many  things  that  are  new." — Book  Reviews. 


ClOtlly    8  TO, 

prle«  $8.00« 


Old 

Cambridge. 


By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  National  Studies  in 
American  Letters,  of  which  George  E. 
Woodberry  is  general  Editor. 

Cloth,  $1.36. 

A  Solitary  Summer. 

By  the  author  of  '^  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 

Cloth,  $1.S0. 

"Delicate,  sympathetic  observations,"  is  The  Outlook's  de- 
scription of  the  volume  of  which  this  is  practically  a  continuation, 
although  quite  in  no  way  dependent  upon  it  in  interest. 


-     By  George  E.  Woodbbrsv.   author  of  "  The 
Heart   of         North  shore  Watch,"  etc      Cloth,  $1. 60. 

Man  "  Very  attractive  pagetf  .  .  .  loftily  ideaL'* 

—  The  NeUion. 


Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden. 

"  A  charming  book." — Lite-^ature. 

"  *  A  German  Garden '  emits  a  flower-like  aroma  of  freshncM 


and  purity." — Kate  Sanborn. 


Cloth,  $1.7ft. 


Social  Phases  of  Education  in  the  School     The  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise. 


and  the  Home. 

By  SAHUEL  T.  DUTTON. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.         Just  ready. 

Cloth,  $1.36. 

Collected  i>apers  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science,  and  the  National  Edu* 
cational  Associations,  and  at  Harvard, 
Boston,  or  Chicago  Universities,  during 
recent  lecture  courses. 


By  his  grandson,  the  late 
BARTON  H.  WISE,  of  Richmond,  Va. 


Just  reeufy, 
$8.00. 


For  the  parents 
interested  Inschooi 
aims  and  methods. 


The  life  of  the 
famous  war  gov- 
ernor of  Va. 


A  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia 
Bar,  ranking  high  in  the  political  counaeli 
of  his  party,  a  Minister  to  Brazil,  an  able 
Governor  of  his  State  in  iu  moK  aenotis 
crises,  and  fighting  its  battles  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  Ap- 
pomattox. 


IMPORTANT   BOOK'S  OF  TRAVEL  A. YD  DESCRIPTION 


Letters  from 
Japan. 


Superbly  illustrated /rotn  Japanese  originals. 

"Everyone  of  her  letters  is  " Clear,  bright,  .  .  .  acapti- 

a     valuable     contribution." —        'V9X\xiv,\>oo\i.— Evening  Post ^ 
Literature.  Chicago. 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  author  of  "Palladia,"  etc. 

Japaneae  cover  dealffn,  turo  irola.,  8vo,   $7.50. 


A  Record  of  Modaro  Ufa 
in  the  Isiand  Empira. 


The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers. 


The  Making?  of  Hawaii. 


By  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "Main  Traveled  Roads,"  etc.  By  Prof.  William  P'kemont  Blackman,  Yale  University. 

Cloth,  $1.50.  Cloth,  crown  8to«  Jutirta^, 

The  literary  result  of  the  author's  experiences  going  overland  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  forces   developing   theie 

through  British  Columbia.  islands. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


A  Rkcord  ok  Pkksonal  Ohskkvation 

and  ExI'KKIKNCK     with     Sl-MMAKV    OK 

THE  History  ok  the  Archii'ki.ago. 
By  Dkan  C.  Worcester,  Member  of 
the  Philippine  Commission. 
Fiaii  edition,  cloth,  $4.00. 

"  AltogethtT  it  is  h  model  book  of  its  kind,  exactly  adapted  for 
the  evcry-day  reader." — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Philippine 

Islands  and 

Their  People. 


The  Philippine  V.R.Ci.S.,  Queens  Own  Corm  ot 
Itfl^Mrlo    «M^  (Juides,  etc.,  etc.        ClOth,J|S»S0« 

ISianaS  ana  An  admirable  complemcn  to  I^fewor 

D^..^^    Aw^..4.     Worcester's  book,  as  it  treau  chieiy  of 

Round   About,    events  of  the  past  year. 

"  (.)f  striking  and  timely  interest."— 7/»r  New  V^rk  Htrmid. 


The  Macmillan  Company, 


Fw  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertieer  pieaee  mention  tkle  waaaurflWi 
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^^For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Bradford  has  been  an  earnest  student  of  our  democratic 
institutions.  .  .  .  This  important  work  is  ...  a  most  valuable  booA,  inspired  by  a  noble  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government." — The  Nation. 

The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government. 

By  QAriALIEL  BRADFORD,  A.B.  (Harvard).     In  two  volumes.     Cloth,  8vo,  $4-00. 

"  An  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  lo  the  sub-  "  The  work  is  slrong  in  grasp  of  the  subjecl,  able  to 

jecl ;  a  subiecl  whicli,  fortunately,  is  so  remarkably  treatment,  and  in  contents  it  is  a  mine  of  ideas  and  in- 
enlisting  the  earnest  thought  of  so  many  of  the  best  formation.  In  character  it  is  not  a  history  but  a  com- 
tnenandwomenof  the  time."— 7':(c  rriiaM,-,  Chicago,      mentary."— T^i  Chronidc-TeUgtaph,  Pittsburg. 

"  A  work  that  places  every  student  of  the  subject  under  obligations  to  the  author  ...  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  progress  of  popular  government — and  the  mass  of  material  is  so  admirably  classified  that  it  is 
invaluable  for  reference,  besides  being  of  very  great  general  interest." — Bosk  Rtvifvis. 

"  Attracting  a  great  dent  of  attention  and  inspiring  a  vast  amount  0/  discussion," 
— The  Globe- Democrat,  Si.  Louis. 


SOME  NEW  AND  EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDENT 
OF  HISTOR  Y  AND  POLITICS. 

VEBLEN. 
The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  CUu*. 


BRYCE. 

The  Anerlcao  ConnMnwcalth.    Bv 

JamhsBrycb.  RcviKdindEnl^Ktct. 
In  Two  Vol..;  Vol.  I.,  «l.»5l  Vol. 
II.,  92.36.    Abridged,  «1,TS. 

AaperiiciAl  knowlrdgv  of  the  politioiL  lys- 

fcrencFs  between  it  and  thote  of  other 
—  Thi  rril,ii< 


VON   HALLE. 

TRUSTS!    or   iodiutrlal  Comblaa- 
tlon*  and  Co^ltlou  In  the  UnHed 

Stales.    By  Eknks 


Cloth,  IStno,  %\,%h. 

'^  HiflloricaJ,  deicriptive,  uulytic,  but 
■iotcoiilrover>UU."-f>-i»>;>if,NewVork. 

McCRADV. 

The  Hbtory  of  South  CarolUa.    By 


Tflk 


' 

Huloiical  Society  at  SoLIh  Caroliu. 

EATON. 

Tkb    GUBsr    MuNicifAL    Fboblkms 
Static    and    Phacticm     Mbthops 
SUCCKSTID  IN  Aid  up  Thkir  Solu- 
tion.   By  the  Hon.  Dokhab  B,  Ea- 

U.  S,  Civil  Service.    Ntarly  rtadji. 

■ncnt.                  Clolb,  «3.SO  nil. 

PATTEN. 

FORD. 

The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Amerlcaa 

lity  of  Chicago.     ClOth,  $2.00. 

WILLOUQHBY. 

Juualnatton  of  the  Nature  af 


, ,?'"; 


Cloth,  «1.50. 


WISE. 

The  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise.    Bv  Hii 

Graiid«d,  ih.-  I.if  V  "  ■*' 

of  the  Rich 


rise.    Bv  Hi! 

TON  H.  Wisa, 

Clotii,  83.00. 


■  life  0 


ESThe  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1899. 
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I      The  Macmillan  Company's      { 

NEW  NOVELS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED   ON   THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE, 


Richard  Carvel. 


By 

WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


This  novel,  announced  for  publication  May  24,  had  to  be  postponed  a  week  because  the 
first  edition  proved  insufficient  to  BU  the  orders  received,  and  was  exhausted  a  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  day  first  set  for  its  issue. 

A  tale  of  Maryland  life,  its  deep,  strong  plot  is  no  less  original,  or  its  interest  less  ab> 
sorbing  than  that  of  the  clever  hit  over  which  every  one  was  laughing  last  summer. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  The  Celebrity  cio.i.,  $i.6o. 

IS  NOIV  IN  ITS  EIGHTH  EDITION, 

*'  Delightful  and  entertaining  to  the  last  degree." —  "  Immeasurably  fascinating  .    .    .   and  admirably 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago.  planned." — Bos/on  Herald, 


The  Short  Line  War, 

By  MERWIN-WEBSTER.  $1.50. 

The  Jirst  edition  was  exhausted  in  three  days. 

**  A    rattling    good    railroad    story.'* — 
^'Bright     Evening'-  Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

enter'  **  Breezy,  up  to  date  ;  .  .  .  the  best  of 

tainina."   its  V\vi(i^:'—Springjuld  Republican, 
— Chicago  ,  %   \  %       e  %  '  I 

News.      '  *  One  of  the  most  readable  of  this  season  s 
summer  novels." — Commercial  Advertiser, 


Tristram  Lacy; 

or,  The  Indlvidualtet. 


Just  ready » 
$1.S0. 


By  W.   H.  MALLOCK,  author  of  *'The  New 
A  heen  Republic,"   **  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,"   "  ts 

Life  Worth  Living?  ""  Labor  and  the  Popular 
Welfare,"  *'  Classes  and  Masses,"  etc. 

"  Ablv  written  and  full  of  characteristic 
humor.'  — Booh  Reviews, 


eleverr  and 
witty 
novel. 


The  Maternity  of   Harriott  Wicken, 

By  Jlrt.  HENRY  DUDENBY.  Crown  8iro,  clotb,  $1,50. 

'  *  Little  short  of  being  a  masterpiece.     It  is  worked  out  from  beginning  to  end 
with  consummate  skill." — Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  the  Mail  and  Express, 

**  Holds  the  reader  with  a  terrible  fascination." —  "Beyond  the  commonplace  standards  of  the  mcTft 

Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  novel  of  incident." — New  York  Tribune, 


Men's  Tragedies. 

By  R.  V.  RISLBY. 

Croim  8TO9  clotli,  $1.50« 

'*  These  extraordinary  stories  are  certain  to  be  widely 
read." — Philadelphia  Press, 

*  *  They  are  masterpieces  in  tragedy. " — Boston  Herald, 

'*  It  is  invigorating   to  come  across  stories  of  such 
grim  strength." — Commercial  Advertiser. 


Jesus  Delaney. 

By  JOSEPH  GORDON  DONNELLY. 
Crourn  Siroy  cloth,  $1.50« 

*'  Unusually  interesting." — Commercial  Advertiur^ 
New  York. 

*•  Unique  and  truly  captivating." — Boston  Courier^ 

•'  Bright  and  breezy." — Times-Herald ^  Chicago. 


Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly. 

By  HAMUN  QARLAND. 

Clotli  extra,  ISmo,  $1,50« 

**  I  cherish  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
high  pleasure  they  have  given  me,  Mr.  Gar- 
land's splendid  achievements  in  objective  fic- 
tion."— W.  D.  HOWELLS  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

*'  Its  realism  is  hearty,  vivid,  fiesh-and-blood  realism, 
which  makes  the  book  readable  even  to  those  who  dis- 
approve most  conscientiously  of  many  things  in  it." — 
The  Critic. 


Hugh  Qwyeth. 


New 
revised 
edition. 


Third 

edition 

now 

ready. 


A  ROUNDHEAD  CAYALIER. 

Cloth,  crourn  8to,  $1.S<|» 

"  A    capital    historical    romance." — TAt 

Outlook. 


**  Hugh  Gwyeth  is  a  masterpiece."— CSm»» 
rier,  Boston. 

**  One  is  continually  impressed  by  the  commendabfe 
purity  of  the  work  and  the  tonic  and  bracing  quality 
of  its  atmosphere." — Literature, 


The  Macmillan  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


For  mutual  aUoantage  when  ywi  wrltt  to  an  adoertiser  please  mention  tki$  me^euttm. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 

Field,  Forest,  and  Wayside 
Flowers, 


Oeorge  Huller  of  Bristol  and 
His  Witness  to  a  Prayer- 
Hearing  Qod. 

By  Rev.  Arthvr  T.  Pibbson,  1)  D.    Wiih  an  imroducliun  b] 


From  the  Child's  Standpoint. 


hij^d"or"wh7ch  Ihc^iiii'l'l.'gra  lo  justly  noltd.  ° 

Stnl.  fatlfaiil,  OK  rritipt  o/liefrin  *> 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

Publllhcrl.  s  and  7  East  l6tli  St..  N.  Y. 


geacon  Rights  of  ptory. 


Busy  Man's 

Recreative 
Reading. 


Fascinating 
as  a  Novel 


Easy  to 
Remember 


True  and 
Impartial 


I.  1>.  HiLI 


i,U.D. 


Ligbti  of  HiitDiy '  wilh  jnt—  Id* 


n  Lighu-if  Ilwdtc 


my  dinner. "-Uiihop  John  P.  NsH 

Subjects  of  ihe  olber  volumei,  1. 

and  critical  opinioni  foroubcd  od  MppllcatTon. 
FOBW,  HflWAKD,  «  HULBEKT,  47  1.  TmUi  St.,  Vmr  Iwk. 


,5TANDARD-ARTiCLE5UNCbft551fIEDl 


^  FOUR  INTERESTING  BOOKS.  ^ 

priFW    t7C      'WT4T^TT'  T70       The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly,  or.  A  Valentine  With  a 
CaLJCL  ■^    va.     W  1  llO  1  l-.x:,XV.    verdici.    By  James  McNeill  Whistler. 
[   TT-TT?     ^TTMVTTTVJ     RT7T  T        Charle*   Henry  Meltier's   English  version  of   "Die   Ver- 
I     1  nC-     OUi>r^-t:j.>l     DCsL^I^.     sunkeneGJocke/'byCERHART  Hai;ptmann.     Price$i.oo. 

s  of  twenty-four  drawings  and  photo- 

,a  Marlowe.  Pnce  25  cents. 

Profusely  illustrated  by  F.  Y.  Cory. 

Price  $1.00. 


■   JUST    RHYMES.    By  Charles  Battell  Lo 


Sint  prepaid  en  riceipt  of  pri 

R.  H.  RUSSELL,  3  West  29th  Street,  New  York. 


"•J 

mtm  fan  mttt*  to  an  aimrtltr  pliau  mmMam 
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Universities  and  Colleges, 


Nkw  YoitK.  Aurora,  CayuKii  Lak<*. 
\A7a11c  r^n11^o*#k  WellH  Colleffe  aim8 1<)  bo  thorough  in 
vv  Clio  \^  uiic^  c.  ti^g  efficiency  and  cultural  value  of  Its 
instruction.  It  was  founded  in  18rt8  by  Henry  Wells,  Esq.  (orijfl- 
nutor  of  Wells- Farjro  Express  Co. ) ,  anJ  subse<iuently  the  recipient 
of  large  gifts  from  him  and  from  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Morgan.  The 
si)lrlt  of  Wells  College  Is  progressive  ;  Its  field  is  being  constantly 
))roadened  and  its  standard  raised  until  now  it  is  among  the 
foremost  In  Its  e<Iucational  facilities.  Young  women  who  intend 
taking  a  college  (rourse  are  invited  to  send  for  the  prospectus  of 
Wells  College,  or,  if  |)osslble,  to  give  it  a  personal  inspection. 
Address  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President. 

PKNX8YLVAXIA,  Allcnttjwn. 

Allentown  College  for  Women.  '-g^SSfflS 

Jjehlgh  Valley.  Selected  instructors.  Advance<l  methods.  No 
requisite  lacking.  (Jymnaslum,  art,  music,  elocution.  Ancient 
and  modern  languages. 

Hev.  ,F.  W,  K.VAi»PK\nEur.Kii,  A.M..  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelplila,  North  College  Avenue  and 
Twenty-flrst  Street. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pa. 

Fiftieth  annual  session.  Four  years'  curriculum.  Sessions 
seven  and  a  half  months.  Esi)eclal  attention  to  laboratory 
courses  in  all  dei>artments.    Clinical  instruction  and  quizzes. 

Claka  Makshall,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Pennsvi  vania,  Pittsburg,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Woodland  Road. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Collegiate  courses  leading  to  degrees.  College  preparatory 
courses  for  entrance  reqtiirement«<.  Schools  of  art  and  music. 
Lintlt  In  number  of  resident  students. 

Miss  H.  J.  Db  Voke,  President. 


Tennessee,  Nashville. 

Belmont  College  for  Young  Women. 

•*  Beautiful  for  situation."  "  A  national  patronage."  ♦*  Match- 
less grounds,  elegant  buildings,  scholarly  faculty,  and  almost 
perfect  management."  "  A  genuine  honesty  in  everything  done 
or  attempted."  Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 
Rev.  R.  A.  YorNG,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Regent.  Mltjs  UooD,  Miss 
Hekon,  Principals. 

Virginia,  Charlottesville. 


Summer  Law  School, 


University  of  Virginia.    Twentieth  summer.    Beginning 
July  1,  ItjUU,  continuing  two  months.    P^or  catalogue  address 

Dean  of  the  Sitm.mer  Law  school. 


Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College. 

Endowed  for  the  higher  education  of  women.    Will  open  Sep- 
tem))er  I'i,  1899,  in  elegant  and  commodious  new  buildings. 

Full  college  courses  with  degrees. 

Preparatory  department  accredited  by  the  best  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  East  and  West. 

Music  department  directed  by  Emll  Llebllng.    Art. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sarin,  President. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

MADISON 

The  first  Summer  Session  will  open 
July  3  and  will  close  August  14,  1899. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses,  with 
full  university  credit,  will  be  offered  in  all 
of  the  academic  departments. 

For  circular  of  information  address 

W.     D.    HiESTAND, 

16  W,  Gorham  Street. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teach- 
ers and  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Library 
Sciciux-  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.     For  circulars  address  as 

abf)vi;. 


Aeafle^nical  and  Prep€i/if0t^ry, 

BOYS. 

CoNNE(Tici'T,  Brookfleld  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Yoiing  Boys. 

Five  hundred  dollars.  Twenty-fourth  year.  Home  life ;  gtafle 
rooms.  A  sweet  moral  atmofiphere  and  clean  AtaoelAtloiM.  Pn* 
eminently  a  school  for  development  of  oharacter,  jnat  tiwraogh 
In  all  studies.    Send  for  our  book.         Frederick  8.  CCTBTis. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall  ^Litchfield  County). 

The  Cornwall  School. 

A  homo  school  for  boys.  Opens  September  18»  IML  PrepM^ 
tory,  academic,  and  commercial  courses.  M anul  tndnlnK.  In- 
dividual instruction.  Pure  home  influences  and  hMUhfal 
location.    Address  principals  for  circular. 

Connecticut,  Oreenwlch. 

Academy  and  Home  for  10  Boys. 


Academy,  73d  year ;  Home,  19th.    Noted  for  

tal.  moral,  and  physical  development  of  irai»lla.  Thomm^ 
teaching,  genuine  and  beautiful  home.  Unsurpaned  haalthfol- 
ness.    References.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Stamford. 

The  King  School.  Colleffeorbamnesvprepantfoo. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  boys  successfully  prepared  for  coUeg*. 
Special  care  for  young  boys.  Refers  to  dean  of  Yale  CoUage. 
Ten  iKiarding  pupils.    Six  hundred  dollars.  H.  U.  Kiwo. 


IiJiiNOis,  Woodstock. 


An  ideal  lebool 
near    ClilcBCO. 
Fifty-second  year.    Send  for  prospectus.  "  Xoble  HllX,  Prln. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 


NAUTICAL 

Academy,  Raston,  Md.  Preparatory'  for  Annaptdls  and  tlia  col- 
leges. An  ideal  school  for  boys.  Rowing,  suling,  swfmmlnc* 
boat-building,  horsemanship*  cruising.  All  regtaterlnc  before 
June  can  go  on  'UU  cruise.    Send  for  roister. 

Maryland,  St.  George's  (near  Baltimore). 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys. 

Limited.  In  the  highlands.  Twenty-third  year.  Prepare 
tory  to  any  college  or  business.  Individual  teaching.  New 
buildings  ;  extensive  grounds :  home  comfort.  Students  now 
prominent  in  the  army,  navy,  ministry,  law,  medicine,  an 
commercial  life.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

J.  C.  KiNEAii,  A.M.,  PrindiiaL 


Massachusetts,  Barre. 

Elm  Hill  School. 


Private  Institution  for  FeeUla 
Minded  Youth.    IMS-UHL 
Limited  numbers.    Individual  instruction.    Cottaca  Ijiton. 
Gyniniisium,  rink,  etc.    Two  hundred  and  sixty  acres.    Send  far 
ciroular.  Oko.  A.  Bhowx,  M.D.,  Supertntendenfc. 


Massachi'hetth,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  scientific  school,  college,  or  buslnen.  Indlfldiial 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  &B. 

Massachtshtts,  Easthampton. 

Williston  Seminary. 

Pi*epares  boys  for  any  college  or  scientific  school.  Lnmry. 
Physical,  chemical,  biological  laboratories;  nrmnasiiun.  Mo. 
Now  athletic  field  with  quarter-mile  track.    Opens  SeptealMiv 

JOSEPH  H.  Sawyer,  M.A.,  PrinolpaL 


189U. 


MiciiiOAN,  Ann  Arbor. 

RarlcixrarH  Rnv^  Is  your  son  classed  at  his  school  with 
OaCKWdru  DUyb.  boyshalf  Wsage?  DoesltssMltni- 
poRslblo  to  teac-h  him?  My  circular  may  help  yon.    Mus  KiM- 

HA  I.I.'S  INTKKMEDI  ATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.     NnmbOT  Of  DUBlto 

limited  to  eight.  »-*« 

Keference.  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Xlcblgaii. 

New  Hampshire,  Bethlehem  (White  Monntaliis). 

Summer  Camping  School  §£t{f*JS*» 


age  teniperature  seventy  deffreea.   Etoratlqii  flneeii 
feet.     Malaria,  hay  fever  never  known. 
home  life  of  refined  Christian  family. 
June  1  to  October  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  HiNDfl,  nntU  Jona  1, 


ir.T. 


For  mutual  adoaniage  wHm  you  wrtto  to  an  adoertlgor  pleato  montion  t*/« 
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Academieal  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Ac<ideniical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


WORCESTER  ACADEHY. 


Sixty- sixth  year  begins 
September  la,  1899. 

focudntiaian  id  the  iuding  coIIckeb 


I.      King.lty  labor 


Princeton  Preparatory  School.  J^^^tVol!^ 


The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Bttlng-pl»ce  tor  Cornoll  Unlvemltj-.    Open  all  ths  jrei 


Jasinble  prppimlorT  schoal  for  tbs  unlTsnltf ."    Bmd.tw  cat 
miorie-    Fall  term  opens  3ep»em«»r» 

Chab.  a.  StilM,  B.8.,  Prlnotpal. 


Parnassus.  ToJ^Sf™  X^\^ZTr^ot^!°o'u 


Nkh'  Yoke.  Sing  Sing. 


Dr.  Holbrook's  School 

will  reopen  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,6  p.m. 


Berkeley  Academy.  ^^  ^^l^^y^uVi. 

hnndtMal^''nftrdol?^^?^'Hy'^*^^^^^ 


North  Wales  Academy 

TlilrO'-Bet'nncI  >-par.  Ornduat«s  take  the  lilgbcM  hononln  coHece. 


MERCERSBURQ 
ACADEriY. 


Military, 


Kirkwood  Military  Academy.  g^J^KSoiSJ 


Highland  Military  Academy. 

Forty-fourth  year.    A  home  wbool.    J'reparatory  of  the  flr»t 


GROWTH. 


We  bel 


w  |FW  arlU  te  on  n^Mitlnr  fluut  mmtlon  tklt  m 
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MUitarfi. 


New  Hampshire  Military  Academy. 

Major  B,  F.  Htatt,  A.M.,  PMnelial. 

NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

In  the  Hudun  River  HkUudi  nnr  Tcrt  Polnl. 
Tbe  beautiful  and  hultfafuT  matooadio^  rtroog  add 
ftbk  faculty,  good  diidpHoe,  ind  ccm^dc  tquljMiMni 
have  all  aided  in  the  tocccn  a£  the  "fnfT*tiT>  aoir 
reproented  by  Iti  gradoata  ia  the  annVf  nvrfy  uA 
twenty-one  college*.  Sepantc  boildliif  iei  tq«d( 
boyi.  Summer  lewion.  For  cUalogtia  ■dcbot  Ifat 
Superintcndcat,  Comwafl-on-HudKn^  N.  Y. 

NKwYliUK.Fnrt  Plain. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute  (Military),  ^jr 

Bovi'andalrli'nulnBSChonlCoranrcollcse.  Tfaonmabta^ 

niwH  ciiiiiw.    Special  KdvanUBss  In  inualc  and  elocution.    Onr- 
IcwkliiK  tbe  Uubuwk  Valley.       W.  C.  JuSLix,  A.U.  PrtoclpU. 


:  Ma].  T.  D.  Laniiu 


St.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL,  Manliis,  H.  T. 

Open  duriiiB  "jiniriicr  tor  recr«tlon  or  coaohln»  and  ndil 
ImorliiK  (or  mIiouIs  and  colIeBea.     MIIImtt  came  »°*  — ■ 


Seh-  Youk      Tm-SlnB-nn-Hnd»n. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

ElKhty.fourth  year.  Reference:  Hon.  JoMph  H.  CImM 
Hamlll'inW.  Mnlil?,  L.H.ll.,CharlrKB.Hubbfll,  hmMrtv  P>M 
deiLl  llcnrd  or  Rdncatlnii  New  Vork  City.  For  bHUltfnllr  IDs 
cmo'd  year  buuk  add  reus  The  PuimcipaM. 


Pennsylvania 

Military  College, 

Chester,  Pa. 


lyfontdair  Military  Academy 

^  '-^  .V™W»Jr,  .V.  J. 

UVr  rntdtnfc  in  «r  Iht  rntUm  aliipr  qf  tbr  Ortnfjr  Mouv/nint.  SOO 
JM  nbnre  llilf  lailcr :  ih* r/'>i*<«9  Xne  I'lirt.  /(rvHitftni,  AVBurt  aiwl 
Blatfti  Inland,  A  camftrrtabU  htfme,  an  vdl  <u  a  thonwgKii  g^ioft 
Khmi  vhrrr  boy  mi**  iniiliidmU  altnUim  nnd  are  cliiealcd  o" 
Ctirirliaa  fiiaUnnea.  TVjl  rrertirUinnmflhprr2iiinillimflir  llie  'rtl 
Cmirari.  Mmlijlr-  Srhnolt,  and  (loternmcnt  Aeadcmio,  U.S.  Armu 
Coiamandaul,    Far  eirmtan,  addrem 

JllltS  n.  MAI-VII-AR,  A.M.,  //""(  JAu/t, 


Oesrees  In 
Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Arts. 

Tli'iroiiuh  pri^piirutory  liistmctlon  for  the  collwIMa 

Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry. 


Fvr  mutual  aiuantagt  w 


KrU*  ts  a*  adutrtlttf  pi»at*  mnUan  tkia  m 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Academical  and  Pfejtaratofy, 


^SGH00L5  6  COLLEGES 

Academical  and  Preparatory,  Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS.  OIRLS. 


Conn  BTTi  err,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

Twenty-elRhth  year.  • 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School. 

Academic,  collfm-preiMnilory.  nnil  Hp«;l»l  cnunwiL    Kur  clrcu- 
IBT,  etc.,  adilnwi  Mm.  IIAHiiim  BtiirHicH  Scuvii.lk  Divan 

CoNNECTiciT,  Walllnglonl. 

Rosemary  Hall.      *  '"'""KuS."""'  '"" 

Preparet  CorBryn  Mbht,  Tenth  ynr  will  beslnOctobOTl.ien. 

McDonaid^Eliis  "o""  Um  o.hL^'"""- 

Iter.  Edwin  II.  I.«rlii.  A.M.  (Amheml),  M.D.  tHsrvurd),  Row       

iw. A-wi^w  Dr.  W.  u.  nwifl. '     Mrs.  W.  F.  Stearns'  Home  School  w 

DWTHUT  i.r  CHHUIA    Wartlnitun    1JS4  and  IMB  FIf-       ToDNo  LAniKB.    Rwpsui ScpMmbw MUM. 


a."  ElwtLv'*  MASBArnusBTTB.  BoBton. 

i^lSFiULr"     I'A'Ss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 


DiBTKicT  or  CoLrHHiA,  WasblnaCon.  l! 


£3  CommonweBlIb  Avenoe. 


GunStOn.  UAsaACBCsnTt.  Bradford. 

A»1«CKhc»iror)-«inKl«llM.   Send  tor  calalosne.  ^f?:'*'°*!.*L^*^?'^*i"^'   '^'SS?^ '!?-_f",*S"flff 

Mr  and  Mr*  IlivBULKr  U  HABUVPrlnc'lHla.  *"^  thorougli  educaUon  ot  yoUM  j™"""-    Clfhxl,  igadafle, 


DiBTBiCTOfCoLUMHi  A.  WishlnBtDn,  1860  WyomlDB  A*  enijo. 

Washingfton  Heig:hts  School  for  Girls. 


Ferry  Hall  Seminary,  ^"SfoMl^"" 

CqUpsb  iireparatorf,  Junlur  collpge.  elecHw  connini,  vocal 
ud  Inacnimeiital  niuslr.  ciricutlan,  pbjHltal  Cralnlnv.  CertlH- 
eata  admllw  In  .Smllh,  Vaaaar,  Wvflenley.and  lAkK  roreaCrul- 


The  Cambridge  School 

FOR   GIRLS. 

A  KlectKhool  [or  limited  number  at  pncilla.  Send  (orBeb 
Munual.  Mr.  akthub  Oilman,  Urector,  H  Concord  AT«a' 
Cambridge,  Ma». 


PmRHnBhun. 

Miss  Hyde's  Home  School  for  Little 


Only  30  New  Girls  M"MiT'Ac'ii!iS'v'',?f^th;'uJ?       A^mifil.. 

Tsnitr  o(  Ublt««i>  to  (111  vacandeo  HeM  year,    PlrM-clam  stho-       homo  care  andThumuith  educatlML 


'.  MpKbb,  Dmn. 


Indiana,  FurlWayiie.  V 

Westminster  Seminary. 

Art,  l-hysiuilCuleu™.    cTb™  eiau?.']*"!.  WEi!I""l^ncl])iilB."' 


GIRLS'  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

JSf3£»g'jdJffiS'»i5«ieffi^ 

latuuouL.Hiiwiu,Fuuiidor.  MAiWiiioHTSiviAU,Prlncl|i(^ 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

c  Women  and  PrepamtorySchnolfnr  Olrla. 


Fat  mutual  aiiuMtag*  wli*i  jfou  writ*  te  an  adiiwrtlur  pimut  m 


^GHOOL!)  6  COLLEGES 


Academical  ami  Preparatory, 


viK  Brooklpn  RcljMi  ScMiiun), 

^  i^S-140  Maata^if  SIri-d.  Brooklyn. 


gT.  CATHARINE'S  HALL,    ,m,.  ye., 


St.   Margaret's  School,   ^cho^!" 


New  VuliK,  Cninton. 

Houghton  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 


Kbw  Yokk,  Fort  Edward. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 


Mbw  Yobe,  L.  I.,  0»rdfln  City. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Sodowed  scboo' 


«r  clHg  (or  ira»-IXIO  to 


JJiw  YoitK,  Muunc  Vernon  (hiiK  hour  Irani  New  York). 

The    Misses    Lockwood's    Collegiate 

irKelvFdiU°iuuuir, 
ind  HoDwke.   Sps- 


The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girls. 


Niw  YOHK,  New  YQrk,  Wanii  IS  Wi*t  Elghly-sUthStreat, 

Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls. 

■~- ■-  Bngllgh,  liHiiniwpi".  art.    Klndergarttn  through  ooJ- 


wYork,  KHJPIfth  A 


Classical  School  for  Girls. 


OpenH  Sfpteinbe 


IlELEiT  mTscovii.i,!.  Prltielpil. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 


Academical  and  Preparat&ry, 

OIHLS. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 


REnOVAL. 

MISS  KELLER'S  SCHOOL 

Reopens  Monday,  October  9,  at  35  West  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Complete  course.  Kinderj^rten  to  college.  Bojrt 
and  girls.  Special  attention  to  English,  Forei|rD  Lan- 
guages, and  Manual  Training. 


Kiw  VouK,  Now  Torli,  n  33,  M  Chc  Pirty^cnDtb  MnM, 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

BosrdliiK  uid  Day  School  for  Olrli. 


H  WMt  SeTeaty.wCDad  9Ith>, 


snoe.Gor.tlMliBtnit. 


The  Misses  Hickok's  School  for  Girls. 


Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls, 


-- »,  Moilc*!  Mrtodic.    Ona 

.    Thlrty-s«ondy«rliiigrln»S«n««mbw«. 
HlH  C.  C.  FiTLum,  PMaaisL 


Miss  Bulkley's  School  for  Girls. 

MIn  R.  L.  BfLELBT,  >  - 

Ut»  E.    C  PLUKLBr. 


Miss 

c.  a 


THB  CASTL£,  T«rrtowM»HadH^  N.  Y. 

iTuMfM  of  KMT  Toll  cur.. 
1  br  Sl  Bw.  H.  O.  PoHv,  B 

Rv  Utortratod  olragUraMnH 


Bittagt  wA(a  tiou  writ*  to  ai  adMrt/nr  idta$i  m 


^iGHOOL!)  6  COLLEGES 


Correspoyi  dence. 


I     Academical  and  PrepartUory, 


Delaware  Academy,   l^^^ 

MiidcnU.     <.'ni]-  rwnui,  slectrlc  llEhl.  h 


Pknniivlvania,  KlnEaUin. 

Wyoming:  Seminary. 

PrvpBnH  ha)-a  tnr  ImUnKcullitn  u 
RlrlH  rur  oUttl"  And  r<ir  cultured,  Cbr 


"Do  Not  Stammer." 

You  Can  Be  Cured. 


Music  Taught  by  Mail 

We   Teach  Your  Mind— 
You  Teach  Your  FIncers. 

All  branches  of  Music  taught  by  mail. 
Save  money  and  get  superiur  instructions. 

New  iyt>t«m-mir  own-wHt«  fur  partlcuUn. 

CHICJUg  COHRESPOHDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

R«om4ji,  no  LBSdl«5t.,CblcaEO. 


Ml  JOURNALISM 

'M  INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 

^—  K  THOHUUUH   ■ 


MAUm,  Nu.  9tTelepb0D»DldK„  1 


Far  mutual  atlvairtagt  ailim  i/ou  u 


from  aiy  personal  obmrvatlon  I 
know  tbat  your  vork  and  ubbu 
ment  for  the  care  at  thoiseof  mr 
Hc:qualnlAnce  who  have  been  af- 
flicted with  BtBOimerlng,  bars. 
been  effectiul  and  DemiBQeDt^" 
The  syBtem  Is  Indorsed  bjt 

Hundrads  of  Cured  Piplls. 


lOraSprlnirOi 
dr]pfila.T>i>. 


i/^r&ar- 


PKMHiVLVAHIA,  Swi  ..     .. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. 

A  coeducotlDiuil  audflmlc  ud  collcf 


d  coireafrpnpamoTT  aebool 

Lnd  mlldcllmaM.    NewMono 

icleDcr  tfanmflbcmt.  Biilnr1»& 

PrlncliSIr^ 


Friends'  School  for  Both  Sens. 

""     C  home.    BtriidsriM  mm  elBliMaa 


Statw.    Alldflnon 


Correnpondence, 


LAW 


TAUCHT  BY _«IL»IL.^ 


HRMF  STUDY  rj' 


Men  and  wdiiud  sater  Bin  a  nfolar  Md- 

leal  cimrH  now.  TlioroacBlT  pnwaaU.  uat 

iP    venltyplan.  IndlTldnalliiKRiotlaD.  InJofJ 

_  It   tiyMudEDtsamywbare.  JUvtenD*.  Bllta. 


!>  a*  (ufuart/Mr  pitat  mnOtll  tUt  m 


3TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCbfr55iriED. 


To  Authors:               We  Publish 

j^j           ,^           .    ^                   Antwbooktvtrydiyin 

TENNYSON  NEELY.  Pubiuh.r,  "■'n^'^''vJ^',J'."'- 

FRENCH,  SnjlEIIIUII,Ete. 

BEBLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  UHeUieiS,  IIM  B'w^r,  1,1. 

Pick  on  Memory. 

The  Hawaiian  Annual, 

hfKCOgniicdrtttrencchand-boolt  of  slali«ical  and  general  infor- 
i«99  are  mpccialLy  full  «nd  varied.    AddreH,  wilh  remitlance, 

THOS.  a.  THRUM,  PnUhhcr.  Hoaotnla.  H.  1. 

BOflD               "^"^  Editorial  Bureau.  lao  Lib- 

»»j.!..u.  "^  ^'"  '^'*"'  ''"'^ C'v- ""  ff*** y^' 
WRITINfi  s'o'T'  ^°^'  ^-^y-  o"  i'*^'  <4>at 

r.™            criddsm,  revision,  rarrectioo.     AdVtot 
FINDS           osto^le.     Send  for  drcutar  R. 
BFAnV              EDITORIAL  BUREAU. 

■ARKETi                  NEW  YORK  cmr. 

VACATION  n 

TAKE    A  TRIP    THIS    SEASON    THROUGH   THB 

LAND  OF  EVANQELINE 
NOVA  SCOTIA 

REACHED  PROM  BOSTON  VIA  THE 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Line 


In  com 

mission  durinR 

present  seaso 

n  three  magnificeiit. 

"Priiic 

Each  s 

luxuriously 

George."  "Tri 
earner  li(jhled 
filleU  up  plying 

L-e  Edward." 
hroughout  b 

and  "  Prince  Arthur.' 
electricity  aod  the 

Under  13  hours  Boston  to  VannouUi. 

connecling 

there  with  Puiln 

an  express  Ir 

ins  for  all  pointi  in 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Beautiful  Scenery  1     Delightful  Climate  I 

Present  sailings. — Prince  Ueorge  leaves  Long  Wharf  (foot  of  Slate  St.).  Boston,  Suodajr  a 
4  P.  M.     Returning  leaves  Yarmouth  Monday  and  Thursday.     Increased  service  about  July  ih. 
I'or  complete  information  relative  to  tours,  rates,  hotels  and  sailings,  write  to  or  call  on 

J.  F.  MASTERS,  N.  B.  S 


Conducted  by  Frank  ("..  Babry. 
If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we  will,  without  charge, 
have   sent    to    you    the    necessary    information   concerning   the  most  direct  routes,  hotels,   or 
boarding  houses.     We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  accurate  information,  and  we  can,  perhaps, 
save  you  some  inconvenience. 

Address    Traveler's  Inquiry  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


Summer  Resort 

INFORMATION  FREE  TO  ALL 


Pamphlets,  dtscriplivc  matin,  and  full 
infonnatioa  tcgitdiog  all  the  leading 
moualain  and  seashore  resorts  of  New 
England  furnished  free  on  application. 
RAILHOAD  TICKETS,  TIME  TABLES, 
BAGGAGE  CHECKED,  Etc. 

If  you  anticipate  spending  either  a 
few  weeks  or  the  entire  summer  in  the 
mountaim  or  by  the  seashore,  we  will 
funtiah  free  some  valuable  suggestions. 


New  England 
Summer   Resort  Association, 

3  Pork  Place,  near  BVay,  New  York. 

RUTLAND   RAILROAD. 

U/h  a^Laki  Ckamtlaii  Riar'ls,    Tkt  Adi- 
roHdatit.   ,lf«nlr,^l,  Kh-ir  SI.  Laivrixtr,  and 


H.  A.  HODGE.  R,  F.  McKEEVER, 

TtBffic  Maniwtf.  Uen'l  l>Mi'r  Agent 

Rutland,  Vt. 


id  Orientll  Crnlie, 


s«^jt:"rt  1 


SELECT 


_IHITED  PARTY, 
itiUiing  strictly  first-clan 
mode*  of  travel,  leave* 
New  York   for  Central 


„    „  ,  SlrarathlpLlMfiTTftirhtDuLiilhaB 

Tallowstons  f;°^"^"c^^j^K^  l^, 

unti.    s.';a';s;...H.». 
yil)CJIIIJl|(llfSP|INC8. 


iSpL"!.''"!!;"!'.^ , 

pnrllrall]'  under  one  n»r.    The 


tUHi,  inirh  lui  Euir.  u 


Tvnllr  «wnici«l  &  ni 


linve  an  lilsturlcal  or  anllquarlan 
bent.  It  will  And  an  abmirlance  of 
food  for  reflection  In  the  neighbor, 
hood:  and  as  rectarde  the  satisfaction 
of  tlie  deninnds  of  that  Inner  In- 
<livldiinl  n'hn  is  iiure  to  feel,  verjr 
quickly,  ibe  revlvKj-lnK  Influence  at 
the  Bea  uir.  you  will  have  nuthln^ 
to  complula  of  In  tlie  clToi'ts  o(  tlio 
cJif/  either  of  the  HyKt'la  or  the 
Chamberlln.  Oneotthomoatentcr- 
Inlnlnif  and  handitomely  printed 
booklets  which  liHve  come  to  tbe 
Inquiry  denk  U  "  UUinpses  of  Colo- 
nial Unyn."  Iwued  by  the  Old  Do- 
minion HteanislilpCflmpany.acopy 
of  wlili'h  may  be  obtained  by  ad> 
dnwHinu  Mr.  W.  L.  Gulltuudeu,  the 
traffic  manager. 

From  Old  Point  one  should  vUlt 
Norfolk  and  tlien  take  the  steamer 
up  tlie  James  River  to  Richmond. 
which  city  has  now  one  of  tlie  flnesC 
Itotels  In  the  Bouth.  the  Jefferson, 
the  plana  for  which  were  drawn  by 
the  architects  who  built  Ur.  Flag- 
ler's Moorish  palaces  In  St.  Augus- 
tine. Bhciuld  you  (ieclile  to  make 
this  trip,  you  should  write  to  Mr. 
Fry,  the  manager  of  the  Jefferson, 
(or  a  copy  ot  the  elegant  brochure, 
which  ho  wilt  be  glad  to  send  you. 
From  Rlchmoud  It  is  but  a  compar- 
atively short  ride  by  the  Chesapeake 
A  Ohio  to  Hot  Springs,  which  spot 
President  McKlnley  selected  as  a 
resting-place  laatmontb.  Comforts 
ably  ensconced  at  the  HDmestead, 
the  President  was  for  a  time  free 
from  the  Introslons  of  olTlclal  life. 
The  walks  In  the  country  round 
about  the  springs  are  among  the 
most  enjoyable  features  ot  the  place, 
and  of  these  the  President.  Secre- 
tary Gage,  and  Senator  Fairbanks 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselvea. 
A  correeponilent,  writing  ot  the  ap- 
pearance ot  the  Prei    " 


fait  ai 


of  anything  except  impaired  linalth, 
which  has  been  hinted  at  In  some  of 
Ihe  newspapore.  The  Virginia  Hot 
Springs  lie  In  the  Hot  Springs  Val- 
ley, about  iSa  feet  above  the  sea. 

whose  summits  rise  to  a  height 
of  l.OUO  feet.  The  climate  la  dry 
and  Invigorating:  and  Is  singularly 


be  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
y-,havlngcoBttlW,<IU).  Warm 
1.  Old  Sweet  Springs,  and  the 
irler  White  Sulphur  Springs 


Harrlnglnti  Mills,  ol 


e  VIrainIa  Hot 


A  pleasant  return  ti 
by  way  ot  Ashevllle,  wl 
the  Battery  Park  Hot< 


THE  IDEAL      

VACATION  LAND  IS 
NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Tarmouth  Line, 


If.  F.  HAMMOND,  Agmi, 

LtvU  Wkar/,  BOSTOlf,  MASS. 


P|R|SJ.|iSOO. 


wlaa.     Hake  n 


The  Crawford  Tonra, 

Boston.  Mui.;  ik  Br 
ioiiChEiIaut5t.,PbiL 


conducted  parties 
_jr»,  SioTrtmoat 
Bnudway,  New  Vi 


ItCiVi 


"A  MAN  WHO  TRAVELS 

wpnc  oH  than  a  traveler  in  the  Sahaia  DeKR 

psH,"  wrote  the  lue  Huh  McCulknch,  whom* 
live  lines  Kcrelary  totbe  United  Slates  TnuBicr. 


THE 
"  FOUR- 
TRACK 
SERIES." 


The  New  York  Centf*!'* 
books  of  travel. 

These  small  books  are 
filled  with  infonnation  re- 
garding the  resort*  <A 
America,  best  routes,  time 
required    for  joaroey,   and 

Our  illuitrated  calalogoe,  a  booklet  of  u  psgea 

nvF  books;  this  catalogue  Bent  free  to  s»  a^ 
dim  on  receipt  of  a  pouags  xamp  byGMR* 
H.  Dsaiels,  General  Pawngv  Agant,  Uraad 
Ceatial  SuiioB,  New  Voik. 


Far  mutual  atmntae*  aiAei 


PBNWgVLVANIA. 


Bedford  Springs,  Psmsyivania. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 


"BEDFORD  CURE"? 

Dcdrnrd  is  Indorsed  by  the  but  medical 
authority  In  America.  I'hireaii.'  tim.  'triv^s 
■n(l«in<'.t>>.|iradrd  walk*,  and  ih<-  OOLP  UNKS 


lively  new  hotel,  remalnn  under  the 
QiHniigemeiit  nf  Mr.  H.  F.  Inglehart, 
or  the  Hotul  Nnrmandlo.New  York. 
Among  tlie  smaller  hotels  of  the 
river  are  the  Hotel  WeHlialnater.  at 
WeBtmlnBler  Park,  oppiiaite  Alei- 
andrlu  Bay.  and  the  Central  Park 
Hotel,  at  Central  Park,  atill  nearer 
the  bay.  The  Westmlndter.aocount- 
ed  among  the  beat  "family  hotels  " 
at  the  river.  Is.  like  the  Columbian, 
under  the  Inglehart  rfi/imt.  The 
nliie-mllesatHorpi'rhaps  one  should 

side  luiHHHKo"  from  Alexandria  Bay 

to  WmtmlnBter,  with  Capt.  Freil 
KolwrtH.  Che  genial  skipper  who  hsB 
saiktl  the  Bt.  Lawrenro  tlie>e  many 
Hiimnitro  without  a  wret  k  to  report. 
Is  wi>rlh    more    than    the    twenty 

ir  you  have  nerer  experienced  the 
sennallonof  "shooting  the  rapids" 
or  liave  never  visited  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  the  Department  suggeeta 
the  trlpd'-wn  the  river  by  one  of  the 
Rlthelleu  and  Ontario  boats.  The 
ateamur  whli^h  tiiui'heB  at  Alex- 
andria Bay  will  take  ynu  Into  Mon 
treiil  In  time  to  connect  with  the 
slBtor  Hhlp  lor  Queben.  It  is  to  be 
rl  that  you  know  something 


thchrartutlheAllnihanki,  a  ngma  lutnrd  for 
punairand  Am  wcnerVjand  has  wry  accrnn- 


THE  BEDFIDD  SPRUES  CIIIPUV,  Ltd. 


NOVA 

SCOTIA. 


of  the 


of  the 


Sogaenay,  bntlfyouwltldropHlin 
In  Mr.  G.  A,  Browne,  the  trafBc 
manager  of  the  line  mentioned, 
Montreal,  yon  will  receive  llUrature 
desprlptlve  o(  this  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque region  which  will  lie  likely 
to  morease  any  desire  you  may  have 
had  to  see  Its  beauties. 


It  Is 


t,  fro 


irof 


Have  you  ever  thousht  of  Yarmoath  In 
connection  with   yoar  sumner  vacation  ? 

delighi.  EjuxlleoiniihinK,  boat  Irk,  driv- 
ing, cycling.  tharniinK  ■ccntry.  ALH 
THAT  CURKS  HAV  FEVER  IN  A 
DAY.  Yarmouth  hu  one  o(  ihe  btn 
lioicli  in  Canadii— "THE  CIKANU." 
Booklet  upon  lippli<:ati<in, 

v.  C.  WILSON,  Manai-.er. 

TY'N-Y-COED. 

CMPOBEILO  ISIiND,  H.  B.  E.!'^rr>:>»> 

clirn"t'!"''i'1c'uliarly  Invcirtd  a>  rennlM  alt  Li'li'd 
and  wuicr  >puiu ;  rxceiitnt  Koif  link* :  two  train* 
u  day  Itftm  lUMf'n  u*  KaUpijn  i  ihrre  nieamert 
each  week.    Kci.  circulari  and  pUin*  apply  to 

JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK, 
The  Berkeley.  •  Boatoti,  fUia. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  SUMMER 
RESORTS  yini  will  Ik-  iiktly  t..  In  inirnsi.il 
in  "THE  RE&ORTER-"  Trial  sul»cripiiiin : 
Three    months  i    lo  eta.      u  Astok  |'i,ac«, 


lerable  Interest  as  a  place  of  an 
ar  resort,  and  this  leads  the  wrl 

uld  be  enjoyed  than  tl 


«Plct 


;wln- 


scrow  slilp  of  the  Quebec  ttteamBhlp 
Company,  the  Ouniiaiui,  wh It'll 
makes  Bteamerand  railroad  cunnei^ 
tlons  for  all  parts  of  the  maritime 
provinces.  At  Pictoa  passengers 
take  the  Intercolonial  Railway  for 
Hallfaji.  One  may,  l(  he  prefer, 
make  the  Journey  from  Montreal  or 
Qaebei:  ta  the  various  points  In  Ca|>e 
Rrelon,  Prince  Etlward  Inland,  and 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  Intercolonial,  a 
finely  appointed  line  and  the  only 
all-rail  route  between  St.  John  and 
Halifax.  BeKlnnlng  at  Monlrea], 
the  road  runs  In  almost  a  straight 
lino  to  Quebec,  thence  along  the 
I.iiiH'er  St.  Lawrence,  across  New 
Brunswick,  and  down  the  coant  to 
Halifax.  Eastward  and  westwaril 
it  reaches  a  frlemlly  arm  to  Pictnu. 
Sydney,  and  St.  John,  and  traveraea 
the  Icngtliof  Prince  Ed  ward  Island. 
It  runs  through  regions  which 
n^uld  delight  the  heart  of  the 
sp">rl-.mBn  who  may.  while  living 


THE  ENQLESIDE 
HOTEL^-i^s- 

.  .  .Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 

TT  OT  Ka-waler  bathi  in  the  honaa.  and  all  tbi 

Heach  Haven  ii  Doted  tor  iu  matchlcat  bar  fir 
Aailinjc  and  AiliinR,  its  auperb  bathiogi  and  tlu 


ROBERT  B.  ENOLB  &  SON, 


Hollywood  Hotel 

and  Cottages, 

nollywood,  WMt  End,  N.  J. 


Beit  appelntHl  and  eqnlppMt  boti 
AtUntk  cout. 
Reoma  en  suite  with  batha,  etc 
Sanitary  iptKilntBicnt*  perfect. 


JOHn  T.  DBTHIB. 


THE  RIVER  VIEW,Belmar,II.J. 

Un  Shark  Kirer.  neu  ihe    ocean.     BuU^ 
boating,  (ishina.cyciinjt.    Reaaonablr  — '-- 
BALL  ft  POLLARD.  Fn 


Congress  Hall,  "^V 


The  Windsor.  '^"'a'S.L 

Golf  link*,  fine  drlvei,  bat  bathing  beach  ia 
fine  orchnira.      Handacmie  illntraud  laiiiW 


n  A  88  A  CH  DIIBTTS. 


BERKSHIRE    HILLS. 

THE   MAPLEWOOD, 

PitUrieM,  nus. 

evaior,  electric  llEhIi,ric.  Elevatloa  i.idd  (cm. 
Cnil  niihli.  No  moKiuitoa.  Cell,  boMiw, 
etc.    Will  open  June  1.    Send  tor  booUet. 

ARTHUit  W.  H.UMB,  Pii|L 


Hotel    Brunswick^ 

BOSTON. 


far  mutual  attuantaf  ahtii  um  aritt  to  so  ai 


CAL 

ONL 


1    BITBB, 


les, 


firm  I 


ess 

DRT" 


whicl 


Gree 


f 


V  matueJ  aAutag*  a^l»  (sn  m 


Michigan 
Central 

"The  Nitgwa  Fall*  Routf." 

Chicago  to  New  York, 
Boston  and  the  Masi 

AND  THE 

Great  Sumiti 
Tourist  R 


BETWEEN 

rolt  and  Niag 
laand  Islands 
JiapidB  of  the  St. 
The  Adirondacks, 

Saratoga  Spriufls, 

Green  Mountains 

White  Mou  I 

and  New  ±,ngiana  tjoaat.        ^.^ 

HItgM  Pam  ITM  tk*  Gw  WbriM 

SEND    STAMP    FOR  ILLUSTRATED    SUMMIR  TOURIST   FOLDBR. 

L.  D.  FIEU9NEB,  QonU  Wostom  Pxs'r  Attent.  CHICAGO.  O.  W.  BUOGLBS, 

M.  II.  UNDERWOOD,  Uen'lEaBtempBHS^rABont,  BUFFALO.  Oiilil  Tmii  kiliI  TIiAuI  IbMiI.  ' 

?0S.  S.  HALL,  Dhtriot  Pous'r  A(cent,  DETEOIT.  CHICAOD. 
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r«  kAm  |m>  ktU*  ta  oa  ad»irtlmr..0 


I      Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

~Dlr  and  Aoi 
■rlth  whooi 
radeBbip  "  of  ti«v«l,     Oi 
t  L.ON(U>BLLOWS  faVAl 


mnlly  cnnr!  acted.  1 

I>t!lLE)itful  pnrtlee  of  pleawinl  people, 
will   quickly  feel  the  "  comradeBbtii '' 

giirty  will  visit  the  soenea  of  [.ON(U>l ^ 

aeUNE.  unntlici-thebeautlfal  BRAS  D'OR  LAKBSaad 
the  mines  iirCnpuHreton.  Nova  Bcotla  !•  MOl  Bad  l>«o- 
iK.  The  ItliierflHeH  will  be  so  nrrnnjiiil  »ii  lii  ■iiihl  iiiih 
nrt  harry  otiil  provlde^mt  for  tlr«d  Sra|D-worlMn. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  OP  BDUCATKm, 
50  Bromtteld  Street,  Boaton,  H«aa, 


^^j^jr^  Vfci       and       K.ccrt£.at  ij^jXm 


^PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES 


The  Excellence  of 

Syrup  of  Figs 


is  due  not  only  to  the  originality  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  combination,  but  also  to  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  it  is  manufactured 
by  scientific  processes  known  to  the  CalifOR- 
it  NIA  Fia  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  we  wish  to  im- 

fjCWV  press  upon  all  the  importance  of  purchasing 

^' ti  the  true  and  original  remedy.     As  the  genuine 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  will  assist  one  in  avoiding  the  worthless  imitations  manufactured  by  other 
parties.  The  high  standing  of  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.  with  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  satisfaction  which  the  genuine  Syrup  of  Figs  has  given  to 
millions  of  families,  makes  the  name  of  the  Company  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence 
of  its  remedy.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  laxatives,  as  it  acts  on  the  kidneys, 
liver,  and  bowels  without  irritating  or  weakening  them,  and  it  does  not  gripe  nor 
nauseate.  In  order  to  get  its  beneficial  effects,  please  remember  the  name  of  the 
Company — 

CALIFORKIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.,  San  FrancIsco,  Cal.  {iSS^W-N"™* 

For  Mie  by  all  drugtIaU     Prist,  ga  ccnU  par  bottle. 


Stop-Overs  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington  on  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Through  Tickets. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  train  service, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ofl vs  the  traveler 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  and  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  the  privilege  of  a  stop- 
over of  ten  days  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington.  This  stop-over  is  granted 
on  all  through  first-class  tickets  reading  via 
those  cities.  Persons  desiring  to  stop  over 
must  deposit  their  ticket  with  the  station 
agent  immediately  on  arrival. 

To  those  who  have  business  to  transact 
in  these  cities,  or  to  persons  who  have 
ucver  visited  the  Natimial  Capital,  this 
privilege  is  a  valuable  one,  and  should  ap- 
peal to  all  through  travelers  between  New 
York  and  the  West  and  Chicago  or  St 
Louis  and  the  Kast.  The  stations  of  the 
I'eniiiiyivania  Railroad  are  centrally  located 
in  Philadelphia,  Daltimore,  and  Washington, 
a  id  access  to  any  section  of  the  cities  is 
easy,  by  either  the  regular  street  car  lines 
or  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  cabs  to  be 
found  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Washington 


WEARING  APPAREL 


arfvontairi  wAen  gau  arlt*  to  an  atiitrlltr  pitatt  mintlim  tUt  mafatlm. 


^5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr!>5inED. 
"Seven  days 

rash<day" — so  somebody  has  called  house- 
ming — seven  days  of  rasping  hard  work.  This 
son  oudn't  know  anything  about  Pearline. 

House-cleaning  with  Peartine  doesn't 
mean  the  usual  hard  work. 

Ndther  does  washday.  And  what  would 
ordinarily  take  seven  days  ought  to  be  done 
in  three. 

Try  Pearline    and   see   for   yourself  the 
aving  in  time  and  work  and  rubbing,      na 


('o-oHmlltc  slan.  Mpmbrn  trratt  whaleaale  ea 
,prlcp»  and  91  wr ekiy  pnynirnla. 

flub  "J."  Flneml4-limitKu1'I-<llled  watch  tliiLl  money 
1.11.  Aniilui, Miy Mylf.  Hb« wJIdipiW trlmi.ilnm^ w»m 
U  y«rm  with  hlgh-gredo  17  rnlij'-Jfiwolnl  iMlJiirted  Blali 

•','A!i*«1tai;  ?ir™t<  «.  ele^ut  «atrh  or  dl«. 
wiillB  pftylnB  for  It  by  our  easy  plmi.  Wnlrh  or  aian 
.hlBiwrtonrecolMof  flrMpaym^t  "n'lj*^'^'™-    ^^■ 

THK  nALKEB-EBMCnD  CO.,  Mf  n„  (i  Ortri  iMt.,  <i.du> 


3TANDARD-ARTICLBUNCbV551fIEDl 


'  Air  Tight  4  oz.  Box 

I*  now  put  m  tlie  mart 

Golden 
Sceptre 

SIR  "WALTER  RALEIGH  mif  ht 
fully  appfcciate  his  services  to  the 
Eng;Iish-speaking;  world  by  his  intfo- 
duction  of  tobacco  had  he  lived  to  see 
Hit  uoiveraal  use  of  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE.     la  the  new  airtight  box  fragrance 
and  sweetness  are  kept  indefinitely,  and  tiie  tobacco  as  it  b  now  made  is  guaranteed  not  to 
bite  the  tongue* 

SeAi  33  Centa  ibr  Smaple, 

J.  W.  SURBRUQ,  204  Broadway,  New  York. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Reduced  Prices  on  Suits  and  Skirts. 

il    \V*''''T;'^"'''-''''"'''"'''"'™"'''"'"''"'*'*''^?"'""'™'"'^"'^»'''"''''=""  much  Bcl™  Ihf  If  Ktuml  viduc.     ^ 


y  u»  V..II  H 
-I  hire)  hiH : 

WITkl^IIl^l 
No.  < 


(ly-miulr  K'Hids  which  ymi  Hiul  In  every  wiH 
ish ;  H'nil  Iwli  anylhinK  y'"i  don't  likp,  and 
"Til  nil  iilf  ihe  prin  nt  ncariy  ewry  >uil  and 
lipivTiKht  up  toouruiunlituidud-  -juit  u 


r  aalt,  cniMiiti 


(Jrdir  (rora 

DK  of  ■  Ryfmni 

and  >  fuliHinable 
iwllliiHil,  and  tlia 

niiiin  <ii  iivtr  filly  Bll-irDol  fubrio.  KeUUlen  uk  I17  for  a 
iiL  111  ihi>  kiud.    Our  priie  ha*  Ixrn  t'l.Jo. 

SpodBl  price  tor  thb  Mie,  t?-^- 

icr  -uliui:.  It  crliuiM"".!  ■  'S'liM^S^'^u-ii.  ul.w.-lnnt'  jacket 
id  un  aumriive  skin,  made  wliha curved •riiieriiuK; Ihe )ai.-k«t 
Irimini'd  vriih  piuirl  l>iiiuir«  <"'<*  '■■"  l»  "■"■"  -ith^-  mi.n  or 
i.uil.    Mndr  iif  iiii|u£,  di'ni 


hii'ndr!^s''al 


,at.    They  will  be  teat/rfi 
■if  MiillnKfl.  Ill  any  lady  who 


I  THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY,  U9  and  (2t  West  23d  St,  NewYotfc. 


'  aiiMittag*  ufAftt  goti  uirlit  to  t 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Bread  Is  One  Thing  Only. 

Pillsbury's  VITOS,  the  ideal  wheat  food,  needs  to  be  boiled 
only  and  is  then  ready  to  serve  as  a  breakfast  food.  It  can  be 
served  in  thirty  other  ways — bread,  cakes,  puddings,  desserts, 
etc.  For  covering  fish  and  croquettes  it  is  unexcelled.  The 
VITOS  Cook  Book  tells  how.  Thiscookbook  was  prepared  by 
ladies  for  ladles.  The  recipes  are  simple  and  s  ited  to  the  re- 
sources of  an  ordinary  household.  Shall  we  yc   a  copy? 

THE  FILL8B1JBY-W.  USX  fLOI  U£  CO.,        ., 


:5TANDARDARTICLE5-UNCL-fr!»!)IflED. 


What  IS  NERVE-FORCE?  ™ss«ser«ia«^^-S 

la  toiinded  upon  the  prlndiila  thM  SnSarlnc.  Pmiat- 
tur>-I>wUm'HmlPrpiiiiLtnn'1>Mith>>r.>baniDri><>HMAKTCIIMmi.ATI0K«idthHttlisDIUIMr(>fMUckmiwtiu4betheMaDiMb- 
ilwIiiH  ot  "tDnloi."  "liivlioirHluni"  <ir  "iJErrtiivx"  to  Kpiir  the  VltAla  to  xllll  Rruter  connimlnc  sifort,  but  tiM  prapantlim  tar 
IhimUtiuiulBliInK  BHtterlra  iif  u  piacCiui  ImlUIUm  lu  uw<LblFi>rihB  Electrlc-niUd,  op  KarrfrtDros,  k  hcslthr,  tadanlrlMnullr 
wnrlivd.  IJVKK  iroukl  nuuiutiictuns  lor  tliem  «it  nt  tha  Fu-foola :  aendinc  It  to  Hum  upon  (baBkradtlde  Uutt  UMTmu.to 
thpir  Hltnilu-iit  furari  charKe  tliriiinvlvM  «iHl  ba  rvady  to  iwiamdi  with  ampnaata  and  prmnpUtade,  to  tbm  manflatitri  ot  tba  Hlu 
Inltadiimlnlunurar  TMncfVENUUH)  lUoad.  Wp dii not HlvcrUM mr  Hnuedit  (for von  miM  know arerr dataU ol  Ua  wsaderM 
wurkbi-tUrpjrnDcaiiBppnclalsltlbutaiu'NICHVK-rUKCBPubUcaUan.  Veaend  thfa  frw-lnplalBWimppaf.lo  —manr  ■ildTfia 
aayiniiiiayiwniliiii.  Wii  hallavo  you  will  lie  UtTiimMr  ImpwawJ  wlHi  oar  AnranwDt— and  know  yoa  wllllic  plcued  and  aarprUM 
■u  Butu  uur  Mjccna  lu  IJfe-navluiBa  ahown  br  tha  cnit^ul  taaUmonr  of  MUible  man  Mkd  woman.  wh&  whan  Umt  bans  tM 
uw  of  NliHVIi-ntKCK,  bad  eibaiiMed  aTarv  oUwr  mrann  of  cnra,  and  wm  elthar  acHull]'  drlng  or  cmdicd  to  Earth  BMor  tb* 
wulKhtotdn«rnylutt<nnBtaniii.  We  4l*a  bcllcv*  thM.  after  a  MT^nl  rnuUnk  of  oar  PubUcUkm,  ran  win  adinlt  that  ladlpiMtai 
l^Mo^lMtliin,  PuSniks  Lncunator  Atazla,  Karraanaaa,  Inaomnla,  Rhpanwtlnn,  Neunlcia,  Dcapondencjt,  FalUncPawan, 
(Wanli,  Headartus  Xnaf  iatlan,  Clmulrd  (Vmiilaiton,  Pmnunra  Am,  Lm  at  Hemofr,  FntrDlneiaLTaman,  Obaalty,  KtdMTi 
LlTPT,  Luna,  BlDildn^  Hinmacb,  Bnwpl,  HkIbI  and  Bluod  TrouMea-abd  all  DoraiuniMUIiiwoallBT  to  women,  are  but  wmptow 
■tf  IKmUAN^  t1H(^l.ATH)W,and(hatbyourinathadwcpnt  ulnmhandupDntheltOOTat  thaWeed-of-Dea  and  nM 

nnm  Ita  llltAXCIIKH.  EITWe  wIlU  bowevpT,  mentlOD  oar  HpaeU'MKItVS-roiU-B  TAKLRrfl  tOr  the  codItoI  ot  COMBTIPATHUL 
Tha  ttymntiuu*  whirh  RpHiw  from  thin  alnnfadi  irtant  (Unlf  a  Hrmplonil  an  Ipslon !  The*  are  all  one  tn  that  ther  nnuir»la» 
■nd  di^rnr  and  ahin  nut  (ha  llaht  from  llwa  that  aboaldba  biowr>  Nathliw  will  rnn  It  hat  parfaol  CIKCULATION.  BUtUi 
cnmnDKtwaJtunmperlMtnlinoadBiiiUjiibi,  and  to  reach  thhuAiit  takntlme.    We  iMmnlilons  uo,  not  to  watt  ftarllitoM^ 

muiMlt  nintnd  nf  Ch£('IUr?IIT.lTIIIH  InA.  trIanind«ii>Mii>r  NKlt V'B-ntRCK  CNUUENT  Iw  ■  llrv  n«n  nf  HRRVK-VmUrrto 

work  of  rMvuOi  with  this  dn^-di 

... abaolute  pinrerot  nmtnd.    It  will . 

iRliuilDH  aboQt,  daltr.  an  eninvMlo  movement  of  thaBoweU  aoqaletlf  ai 

jW  but  foal  Ita  nmrwliiua  work  will  Mrpriw  jrou  and  win  fbr  na  your  GonOdeDce  and  th«  ooiirtear  of  a 

KldnMlnn  iif  nnr  work  and  metbndii.    Wehai-KAvalltaauiiiindHatilraBlntheKlilaanrMrawi  '  

_....._^.._, . _     ..     .  _._      _  _.    "  Intbhimili 


hia  Kwolitl  TABLET  BHlta  biit  a^  few  b»u»|^irnie^  ^dw  ^tH  abaoluMjnnnr  irfnintnd.^  Jt  wlll_ 
le  form  ut  It  baa  been  a  mrut  fuvlor  In  oar  mixiiim.    We  b«*e  nnnd.  In  tbbi  eiper 


la  your  GonOdeDce  and  the  oonrtear  of 
» Klileen  yrara  we  have  worked  with  H 

!»nnd.  In  tbbi  eipertanceor 

Ipedal  TABLRTclrea  will 

, , ._.__ ., rumtheTrNnillVr  andai 

tor  (Ina  Uonth'a  TreatniMit  in  iitaln  wmBBw  tu  aiiy  addmui  for  fl.    This  umntltv  (Slity  niHeii)  i 
mmrlMit  for  Two  MimthK-  TrwtlmpnC-Bnffntwn  tor  Three  Hmitha'  Treat  niPnt.    NBH  vS-P<m(lS  wgn  i 


DK  KnnntanM  Mmme,  that  the  cuinpli-le  control  of  tli , — 

aiid^raBll|rdBiiinrawKym|it<iniR_^e,therefare^oner  It  Miwato  trum  the TrNnrRKT  andao 


If  aduailagt  whta  yea  i 


^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


I  Columbia  Bevel-Gearf 

I  Chainless  Bicycle.     I 

I  i 

I  I 

I  I 

I 
I 


Easio! 


.  s:.fi-^ 


,t  ilun. 


Tliu  best  hill  climber  and    i 


<i.  and  dusi 
a  dtlightful  coaslur. 

f  Columbia  and  Hartford 
Chain  Wheels. 


The  new 
■    pi"  chain  sh 

NEW   MODELS. 

Gbalnless,  $75 ;  Cbaln,  $50,  m,  SZ6.  |Z9. 


There  are  Others— BUT 
None  Equal 

Solar  Lamps 

Tbeir  success  has  proTen  them  a 

BUi 


PRACTICAL,    RELIABLE,    SATISFAC- 
TORY,   SIMPLE    AND   AUTO- 
MATIC   LAMP. 

BEWARE    OF    EXPERtMCNTS. 

Badgrcr  Brass  Utg.  Co.,  Kenosha, 


Distinctly  the  Best  Cycle  and  Carriage  Lamps 


BT  UthU  mn  dlmnud  by  tha  AdUka  Accly- 

Lmibp.    Nothing  equals  it— Nalhing  approaches  It— 

)    TbefiiatLamp  made  which  CQR1  bines  alllhe  correct  prin- 

,    ciplea  lot  la/tlt  ecnEratlTifr  and  Ijiirning  .\cetvlene  Cias. 

It  is  the  only  Gas-Uutaing  Lan]p_v.iin  a  Gas  Cool, nz 

Chambtr.    The  Brightest  Clghl,   Tht  Safe  Lamp.    For 

'    ule  la  eieij  principal  cit;  in  Ibe  United  States. 

Aik  yonr  dealer  lor  tbe  ADLAKE  or  X-RAYS:  if  he  doea 


new  high  chtmney  makes  .perfect  comboati 
creasea  volume  of  light.    Fitted  with  tUm 

Hr=f  t,t:  it  nf  .«  iara  nor  B0« " ■- 

X-KATS 


X'Ray 


dress  oD  a  postal.    (Namo  lbs  one  yoa  irtiti). 


:eipt  of  abo*e  price. 


I  The  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.,  126  Ontario  St.,  Chicavo, 

Makars  of  BrM*  mai  Irnn  Badcta^a.  Naw  Adlaka  Caaara  aat  Ad^k*  nHj<ii 


For  mutual  adi/auti 


I  aistrtlnr  filien  mtMam  U 


^  5ICYCLE5  ^ 


:5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-fr!>51fIED. 


i>.    Far  hrotlBg.  B*Mn«.  Mplortnf  mi  J  tamllr  pll—M.   WUhv 


Send  nickel  for  cat<dog:ue  for  IZ99. 
J.  H.  RUSHON,     -     -    Canton,  N.  Y. 


DIXON'S    GRAPHITE 

IK  STICK  OR  PA  STB 
JOSKPrt  DIXON  <:RI:CIBLE  CO.,  Jen^  CHj,  V.  J. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clippiag  Bnraui 

Reads   newspapers   published   in   the   F«r  Wc«t  lor 
rrofcssional.  Society,  and  Literal^  people  on  rcuoa- 
abli:  terms.     ?~or  particulars  addm*  a*  abOTC, 
Box  2339,  ( 


Far  mataal  aiBaatat*  wlim  gwt  m 


rn  adBtrtlttr  pltatt  OMrt/M  tt/t 


^  B1CYCLE5  -^ 


Pierce  Vapor  Launches 

Sifo,  Reltable  uid  GuarautMd.     No  Fire.     No 


'PHOTbORAPHIC  bUTprfS^ 


RAY  CAMERAS 

are  unequaled  for  style,  quality,  and  price. 
Thirty-four  styles.     Prices  $3.50  to  $125. 

Free  Tri  p  to  Paris  Exposition. 

One  hundred  dollars  in   gold   and  twelve  otber 
prizes  open  to  all  amateurs  usit^g  a  RAY  CATIERA. 

Stnd  fer  free  catalogue  and  contesl  tireular. 

RAY  CAHERA  CO.,  («„u.h,SfSKSi°. . c..)  »"  Center  St,  R«d».ter,  N.  V. 


'PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS^ 


»  atttttlfr  pltoat  mmUm  U 


'PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFlTSllii 
"There  is  no  Kodak  but 

Film 
Facility. 

By  the  Kodak  system  of  film  photography  the  instru- 
ment loads  and  unloads  in  broad  daylight.  The  film  is 
put  up  in  cartridge  form  and  is  perfedly  protefled  from 
light  by  a  strip  of  black  paper  extending  the  full  length  oi 
the  film  and  several  inches  beyond  each  end. 

To  load:  simply  insert  this  cartridge  in  the  Kodak; 
thread  up  the  black  paper;  close  the  camera  and  give  the 
key  a  few  turns,  thus  bringing  the  film  into  position. 

The  piiiture  taking  may  then  begin.  The  roll  of  a 
dozen  exposures  being  completed,  the  black  paper  covers 
all,  and  the  cartridge  can  be  removed  as  easily  as  it  was 
inserted. 

Film  cartridges  weigh  ounces  where  plates  weigh 
pounds  and  are  non-breakable.  The  3j^  X3j^,  for  instance, 
of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  atflual 
size,  weighs  but  2  ounces,  while  an  equivalent  in  glass 
plates  and  the  necessary  holders,  would  weigh  r  lb.  8  ozs. 

Film  development  is  simple  and  easy :  easier  than  glass        ^^M  CARTRIDOe. 
plate  development  ^^x^i^^iST 

All  Kodaks  use  Light-Proof  Film  Cartridges  and 
can  be  Loaded  in  Daylight 


Pocker  Kodaks  for  I}^x2  pictures. 
Folding  Pocket  Kodaks  for  2]i.  \  3^  pictures. 
Folding  Pocket  Kodaks  for  Sfi  x3;^  pictures, 
Kodaks  for  3>j  X  3;^  pictures, 
Kodaks  for  4  x  5  pictures. 
Kodaks  for  5  x  7  pictures, 
Panoram-Kodaks  for  3>j  x  12  pictures, 


$  5.00 
10.00 
15.00 
$  5.00  to  18.00 
12.00  to  2S.00 
35.00 
20.00 


EASTMAN   KODAK  CO. 
Kodak  Catalogvti  fret  of  all  dtaUri  or  by  mail.  Rochester,   N,  Y. 


ID  aiMrtli4r  pitat  MWtfaa  UU  n 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 


the  Eastman  Kodak." 


Film 
Quality, 


In  the  face  of  the  united  opposition  of  plate  manufacturers  and  plate  camera 
manufacturers  the  quality  of  our  film  has  forced  its  recognition  and  use  among 
the  best  photographers  the  world  over.  Convenience  alone  could  never  tempt 
the  supporters  of  the  photographic  Salons  to  use  film.  If  the  results  did  not  at 
least  equal  those  obtainable  on  plates,  film  would  at  once  be  discarded,  for 
convenience  is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration  to  the  art  worker  except 
as  it  helps  him  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

In  the  rendering  of  true  color  values,  in  giving  strong  contrasts  without  harsh- 
ness, and  detail  without  flatness  our  films  are  unexcelled,  while  on  account  of  the 
thin  support  and  black  paper  backing  giving  no  reflection,  film  negatives  show  far 
less  halation  than  glass  plates. 

BETTER  THAN  PLATES. 

"  I  made  an  extensive  trip  through  Mexico,  taking  my  6^  x  8 Ji 
camera  and  a  gross  of  plates,  but  for  hand  work  I  fortunately  chose 
your  Bulls-Eye  Special  Kodak.  I  secured  an  invaluable  collection  of 
character  studies,  landscapes  and  startling  cloud  efiEects  with  the 
Bulls-Eye  on  Eastman  films  and  without  a  color  screen.  I  have  nearly 
500  negatives  and  of  these  the  films  are  by  far  the  fnost  satisfactory ,  It  was 
a  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  your  films  produce  isochromatic  effects.'* 

Oscar  Maurer, 
March  20th.  San  Francisco. 


Eastman*s  Daylight  Loading  Film  Cartridges  are 

Sold  the  World  Over. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Kodak  Catalogues  free  of  all  dealers  or  by  mail,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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IPHOTOORAPHIC  OUTPlBllM 


IPHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFfPlJp 

MOIST  AUK. 

ALWAYS  STRICTLY 
HIGH  ORADB. 

THE  BAROMETER  OF  MON- 
TAUK  SUCCESS  IS  THE  CON- 
TINUAL INCREASE  IN  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  AiON- 
TAUKS  AMONG  CAMERAS 
IN  DAILY  USE. 


HONTAUKS,  CyCtE  MON- 
TAUKS,  LONG  FOCUS,  TWIN 
LENS  AND  STEREO  MON- 
TAUKS. 

Catalogue  for  the  Atking. 


O.  OBNNBRT, 

I3tb  Street  and  FJttb  Areaue,  NEW  YORK. 


BEDFORD 

CAMERAS 

FOR    FILM    OR    PLATES. 


Hie  above  cat  repreeents  our  B«dA>rd  No.  I,  tor 
darllsht  loading,  fllm cartridges,  size  of  picture,  XHxSii. 
Ev«l7  point  eaaential  to  Uie  SaeBt  tTHnlts,  1b  embodied  Id 
this  Cankera.   Aak  your  dealer  to  ibow  yoQ  the 

BEDFORD  NO.   I,  PRICE  tS.OO. 

Writ/  tu/ir  Caialot*: 
full  in/trmaiit*  mi  VnBX  m  mftUcmtin. 

KOZY  CAMERA  CO., 

44Bedfttfd  SL,Bostai,KaM.,D.S.A. 


for  airfaar  atvMtaf  mkn  jwv  mrlta  U  u 


■WRITING  MACHINES 


ir  adeaiitagt  v/wir  gnu  m 


■WRITING  machines! 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


'^£       1- 

A.  W.  FABER'S 

original  and  well-lcnown 

Siberian  Drawing  Paneils. 

12-DRAWER 

Ma^s/«,„rj.  E.i„bli.l,.4  mi. 

"MACEY" 

^ESSHS^Kk 

Filing  Cabinet 

In  use  tor  over  thirty  years  and  indorsed  by  the  mort 

airect  from  tte  ItuU^.fr^Whl 

equaled  for  delicacy  of  gradations,  intensity  of  color. 

and  permanency. 

Karh  Inwtr  It  l!n«1  «ID<  » 

,«dln,l...l.W.|...UIcr,-.ll,...J. 

A.  W.  FABER'8 

p.»,..     >-».nl.  ■»!>.  »l  eR<1>  .n; 

Rouid  Gilt  and  Hexagon  8llt  Had  Piaslis 

^'"jijrs  wl!  "ai'"?  n  u" 

For  use  in  schools,  libraries,  <Aces, 

WB  PREPAY   PBEICIIT 

ID  111  polno  cut  •>(  th<  Mi~i«iy.|>l 

..fiRAND  RAPIDS,  IICH., 

t.W.Faber'iCaleila<lng;RnlM. 

h-^ffias9s«asaHri» 

THE  FRED  lUETC 

For  mechanically  effectii^  calcnUtlou  br 

CARD  INDEXES.    ^.' 

-sUlo  wHto  (MouiiumiJcte  otifejut. 

A.  W.  PABER.jS  RMde  5tn«t,  New  Yoric. 

FOR  THE  OFFICE 


"  Save  Twenty  Per  Cent,  of  a  Bookkeeper's  Tlnu." 

Smith's  Ujustable  Index  Tags, 


N.me.of 

AlphabeU, 

C  It  lei,  etc.. 

SUtca. 

Written  on. 
A  T.gror 

InsUntly 

Applied 

Account. 

SUy-Don't 
Tear. 

Plalo  Tagi. 

Er> 

Hble  Tmgt. 

CHARLES  C.  SMITH, 

,  Mfr., 

,  Exeter, 

ITebraska. 

For  aala  Brsrrwken,     WrHa  Ibr  ■•■kM.     Free. 
PARKER  PEN  COMPANr. 

<0  Mill  ainal^ JAtaMVtLLB,  WIB 

I  advaiitag*  »*■*  uaa  wriu  to  an  atetrtlttr  pira—  mmtlan  tlilt  magMitm- 


«  FOR  THE  OFFICE 


TYPEWRITER  HEaDQUUTEIS, 


A  GOOD  TTFEWRIIER 

»  TOUR  OFFICE 


iSnKfi" 


Perfection  in  Scrap  Filing. 

The  Ready  Reference  Scrap  Book. 

A  5CRAP  15  FILED 

by  puilnK  IhctoDctwuininwOirciipliiin  Ihroui))'  "iluKriaBthebMlioMhe  luf  and 
■ItachiiiK  n  ">  llw  (ninl  hitUk,  rhirh  » jcuminnl.  ThecaiHitHi  ulniu  ihovi  upoa 
the  ]«(  and  indrxM  the  aiticla.  The  taaly.  whicb  Tmaint  in  Iha  back,  ia  raad  by 
turainjdhe  Iraf  nvcrand  up  In  thaaloi  ihmuKh  whirh  1[  pmnidca.  Tbtleateaan 
ol  fine  linen  iiuck,  and  the  bindinifof  cUab  anbalaniiajly  put  luffalher, 

THIS  5MALL  BOOK 


PBICE  7S  CENTS.. 


Deakri  wanted. 


Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  80  cents.  

CHARLES  C.  ELY,  56  B  Warren  Street,  New  York.  *3a 


fnr  mutual  attantaga  mlm  gaa  m. 


I  atvrtltit  pItBt*  m 


TOilTECTURESDECORATTO 


IE  gains  wisdom  in  a  happy  way  , 
who  gains  it  by  the  experience  ; 
of   others.       In    painting   why 
not    avail     yourself  of    the    advice    of  j 
those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experi- 
ence —  the  painters. 

Competent,  practical  painters  every-  ' 
where  use  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  , 
Linseed  Oil.  They  know  they  cannot  \ 
afford  to  use  anything  else. 


FREE 


Br  iuiD(  Nuiaul  Lud  Co-'i  Pun  White  Lcut  TlBliB(  Colo- 
Aired  tlude  ii  rtJidily  obUincd,  Pftmphlvt  aiviDf  valuable  inforn 
card  ihowlDftuoplet  of  colon  frre;  alio  iQlder  ihoirLPf  piciQi 
palDlcd  ID  diflenDt  deaiflii  or  vuiou  itylci  or  combLDatlDOa  ol ' 
■PpLiCKiioD  lo  thoH  ioieDdinff  lo  piUnr, 


NoHonal  Lead  Co.,  zoo  William  St.,  New  York. 


K-H1TECTURE6DEC0RATM 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Otheis 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point 
We  could  not  alTord  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 

.  order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 

I  Catalogue  free. 

I  WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rodiester.  ax 

n  wIm  gaa  KrtU  to  an  adiitrtltn-  pitatt  aMtAa  Ul»  w«i«mi 


PARCHITECTURESDECORATIONS^ 


for  mirtmi  whwfiit*  mkn  yoa  mrttt  t*  en  tuht 


:5TANDARD-ARTlCLbUNCWV551fIED. 


ARNICA 

TOOTH  SOAP 


^^^i^ 


Thi  arm  Riajiiiio 

Combination  Coal  and  Bat  Rangu 

can  be  nsed  t(epnrat«ly  or  both  At  the  luimu  time  f  nr  ellhvr 
ImklnK.  lircilKnic.  ronHllnji,  or  hot  wAter  hcatlnR.  Yoii  ma 
Hthcr  prepnruu  iiii-hI  tnt  Btty  iifTmminit  one.    You  cun 

hivt.  broil  BtenkH  Hnil  ['hoiiH,  itiAku  riittim.  tCA,  ami  rlii>(.'o- 
laU-.rnnk  Rii  kliiilonf  veKi-'tiibltH,  nliil  heat  W)  Rullons  nf 
water  All  ut  Che  Rnnie  tlm«,  iir  ynn  can  almiily  boll  a  cup 

_.  _.i..  ._  ..._. ■■■—It  tha  Ids*  o(  >l  mlnato  o"  *'  - 

enmdv  In  three  Bli 

.-  .....  ~  ..J  at  nmllcHble  Ini 

■K-ppt  th«  liiiinR  to  th»  lire-box,  and  un 

hiirflroal.soCtrnal.  nrwood.  F<irii(rengtfi.ttunili((fly,  and 
lifimly  Ihcy  have  no  equal.  Are  Bold  at  ouo  anlform 
prtra  all  over  the  United  States.  Ther  are  made  and 
wjld  BenaratH;  If  deiilred. 

If  Interented,  auk  uh  for  "  C»«t  Saving  "  book. 
nAJBSTIC  MANUPACTURINO  CO..  St.  Loula,.  Ho.,  or 
J.  'D.'Buikc  a  hi,     ~       '.       '.Vi  Wubuab  Avvnnp.  dilisKO.  ML 


rn  gat  mrltt  tt  an  adimrtlttr  pliatm 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


fOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


1/  tuluaatagt  wAin  fan  writt  (0  on  adavtittr  pitatt  m 


F»  imbial  adaaiitagt  ajtu  gat  mrltt  te  an  aMmrtlmr  pltm 


Some  Splendid  Summer  Servings 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Libby's 

Fire-saving 

Luncheons 

I       Trouble!es3  meals — all  you  have  to  ^ 

i  do  is  to  serve — the  very  top  of  quality.  O 

'       Vea[  Loaf— a  pleasing  change  for  lunch.       S 

Ox   Tongue    (wKole)  — Unsurpassed  — an  ^ 


^  Compressed    Corned   Beef— incompar-  >g' 

:.  able — musi  be  ealen  to  be  apptecialed.                  ""' 

^  Peerless  Vafer-Sllced  Smoked  Beef 

J  — An  appetizer  of  unequalled  merit, 

^  Pork  and   Beans— cooked  with 

L  couldn't   be   better — wilb   or  without 


i  Deviled    Ham,  Potted    Ham,    BeeF    and 

li  Tongue   make    excellent    sandwiches — every- 

i  body  likes  'em. 

J  "  Hw  10  Mike  Good  Thinij  10  Eji,"  givea  complile 

r  JIM  ol  our  LunchcDD  Spcculiiii,  ud  haw  to  prcpin 

^  Ihem.    Youn  [or  1  poitiit 

I  Ubby,  McNeill  A  Ubby,  Chicago       Y 

gatStaigi5tS'acaiai5iai$'0c5«gc5'aiacM'ai5iat5^ 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


m  noa  airlU  to  an  a^nrtliir  pitaii  m 


,5TWIDARDARTICLBDNClA551flffi 


ue 
Label 
Soups 


"All  that's  good  io 
Soups  "  is  there — ready 
for  use  after  heating. 

"F™b  Tim  to  T.ble,"  ■ 
booUtt  dMcri|KiYe  of  our 
producu,  loruKoIpfciilcud 
campiai  partick,  ouiled  im. 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO.,Kod«>icrAT. 


Far  mutmtl  aMBoaff  >*«■  fw  BrM*  U  m  adMrOfr  ^Itat  m 


WEARING  APPARET 


WEARING  APPAREL 


:5TANDARD-ARTICLKUNCUV5!)lFia). 


1899.       35th       1899. 
Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chartered  IM3.  (Slock.)  Lffe  and  Acddeat  [aauraace. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Prej't. 


Ilarlhrd,  Oinn., 

PUD-OP  CAPITAL 


Jttniiary   1,  1S99. 

$1,000,000. 


i,ir9,«ia2i 

IS 

Sfer""-;  -■ 

!.«.  . 

OHu.THU«l»ft 

p  fnr  nnuilil  ULxm,  ^•n(^  pti 

■  u>  ilillpyhoWpni,    ■       - 
kholdiT*.     .       .       -      - 

■si" 

STmE 

310,449.40 

III 

Rurpiiu  u>  »ux 

831 
•3 

Mw.su.aa 
MwTttirrio 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 


9d  to  I'allGy-boldon  ul 
T 


3i,ie4.Btta.Ts 


SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Vk»-Pirft. 
JOHN  E.  mORRB,  S««Ury. 
H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Actuary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRJSTON,  Sopn  of  Ageadci. 
J.  B.  LEWIS,  VLD.,  Sutftm  and  Adjuitn. 


LINENE     AND  CUFFS 


Slvliih,  convcnicnl,  economical.  Dads  of  line  clolli.  ad 
iiWun  ure  rvvcnible  uul  K'vc  double  *ervice. 

NO  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Wlicn  >nllc:l  n  he  Ih»>*ii  i»>.    T*B  Oallura  ar  Itc  yriwjj 
ReVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Oept.  R.  BOSTON. 


^.©^  i©^Vi 


Collar  Button  Insurance 

Kremetitz^ 

One-Piece  Collar  Button. 

Rladp  or  onr  pirre  of  metal  whhonl  muh  ar  JslBt. 

You  Kci  ■  n<-«-  ont  -iihout  ch.rBi!  in  cue  of  accident  of  ai 
■■    I  (or  J...I.1K*'  .ihirl  wiii.1.  jin<r[.Hii,,i»i.N's  dra        — 


of  ■  Collar  Butloo  iii 


.-^Stanr 

, Poelal  u.  (w  it.     All 

ji'iv<-lvr>  IK-Il  Krementz  hutlons. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  62  Cbestant  St,  Nnrark,  N.  J 


f  HE  ]\\aRVEX  (JlOVB. 

(R^UcTcd.) 
IN  ALL  DESIRABLE  COUHtS. 

SOLD  EXCLUSIYELV  BY 

NEW  YOWL 


for  mutual  adnMaf*  »Am  fan  writ*  t»  a 
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Spaulding  &  Co., 


Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths 
and  Jewelers. 


jMkMiiBlird.ciir.5UteSt. 


The  Wedding  Gift 

Our  offerings  for  suitable  gifts  are  new  and 
appropriate,  with  the  added  merit  of  highest 
quality  and  exclusiveness  of  pattern,  and  at  prices 
varying  to   meet    the    requirements  of  all. 

Our  little  book,  "Suggestions,"  free  on 
request,  makes  selection  easy. 

Spaulding  &    Co.,  Jackson   Blvd.  cor.  State  St.,    Chicago. 


1899. 

Spring  Attractions. 

r  designing:  iuid  ptodudos  our  tS99  spring  and 
summer  attractions  we  were  not  cardul  to  fol- 
low precedents,  but  rather  to  make  pNCcdcutt. 
This  must  surely  create  in  all  loven  of  dmtf  cor- 
rect^ well-mannered  turnouts  a  desire  to  inspect  our 
fresheat  models. 

There  now  await  your  kind  conaderation  many 
new,  intensely  interestii^  designs,  some  quictf  maaiA 
spirited,  but  all  lasdnating  in  that  Ihcy  embody  the 
best  carriage  thoueht  and  construction  to  date.  Tc 
can  but  justly  fed  gratified  at  the  high  encomiumi 
already  accorded  our  more  recent  productkMUt 

Mail  coders,  inquiries,  and  rcqoettt  command 
most  faithful  ^Icntion. 

The  French  Carriage  Co., 

Ferdinand  F>  Ftcncli, 
83  and  85  Summer  St.*  Bostofi»  Mass. 


$.  Jlltmon  tf  €o. 

NEW  YORK. 

laexpen^ve  Floot  Covering's 

for  Country  Houses 

and  for   use  during:  the 

Summer  Months. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Mattings. 
East  India  Dhurries  and 

Mood}  Mats. 
Fiber  Rugs  and  Mats. 
Ingfrain  Art  Squares.  ' 

Smyrna,  Wilton,  and  Azminster  Rugfs. 

Oriental  Rugrs  and  Carpets. 


m  foa  mritt  te  ait  adrtrtiiir  fitati  mtntlail  tUi  m 


STAmRDARTICLEiUNCL-ftSblffl), 


rr 


youaresuScring  {ram  any  SKIN  DISEASE,  or  IMPURE  BUXW, 

SULPHUME 

wiU  cure  you,  quiclclr.  Price  $1X0  per  botdtv 
express  prepaid. 

SULPHUME  b  dluotved  sttlpbur,  mui 
will  cure  «//  skin  diseases.  It  g^ivcs  the  bene- 
fits, at  your  home,  of  Sulpbar  SptiagM.  Foe 
Rbtumattsia  and  Wemk  Ktda^a  h  ft  pat 
excellence. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  b  the  only  aoap 
in  the  world  made  with  ttquetied  udshm.  That 
is  why  it  is  the  only  ^JwlAtf  Satpbur  Somp. 
It  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  and  the  bath. 
Price  per  box  (co.)  75  cents,  express  prq>aid. 
A  trial  cake  mailed  upon  receipt  of  29  da. 
SKII  BOOK  FREE 

Drop  1  poital  cud  u^  w^  nuU  Ton  ovr  SnlflwnM 
Boc^  —  in  it  you  wiU  find  ■oUd  fact*  •bout  the  cue  of 
youf  ■ifJfi  uul  Hif^i 

"Mother,  where  are  the  tittle  red  spots      „        ,        , ,  e..i_fc _.... « 

;,..  I..d  m  your/.c.r  ■■  Z!".f^  c«i  p™«.  SJ/rt«».  pn-M,- 

■■Go„.m,d,rU,,.    S,lf»um«,ml  S.t-  1™»  1*  I""",  wlll»«l  al»  da.p  lo  ,«,. 
/AuifU  Soaf  havt  latin  Ittm  all  away."  SllplHia  COIipiq,  125  Hlflll  BilMll|,  CUCip. 


POR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Domestic  Water  Supply. 

A  S  we  are  frequently  asked  whether 
our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot  Air 
Pumps  are  arranged  for  pumping  from 
deep  weils  (both  open  wells  and  arte- 
sian), we  show  here  the  engines  ar- 
ranged for  doing  this  Icind  of  work. 
The  Rider  and  the  Ericsson  Hot  Air 
Pumps  are  as  well  adapted  for  deep- 
well  work  as  when  used  for  pumping 
from  cisterns,  rivers,  or  springs. 

For  further  information 
send  for  Catalogue  "  O  "  to  the  nearest 
store.  Call  and  see  engines  in  operation. 

RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE  CO., 

»  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  86  Lake  St,  Chicago.  359  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia.  693  Craig  SL,  Moattqil,.  F,  Q. 

2ZA  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.        Teniente-R^  71,  Hannik,  Cat*. 


tiOU5E  rURN15HlNG5 
OUR  BATH   TUBS 

are  warranted  by  us: 
and  every  warranted 
tub  sent  out  from 
our  works  bears  our 
trade-mark  "  S.  M. 
Co.,"  which  is  our 
guarantee  that  it  is 
absolutely  what  it  claims  to  be — the  very  best. 
THE  STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


(Booklet  Free.) 


Box  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Turkish  Baths  for  3  Cents. 


The  best  of  all  bath  cabinets  b  oov 
sold  at  mafcer's  prices  direct  to  the  uicr. 
Sold  even  lower  than  the  inconveaknt 
affairs  that  are  advertised  for  this  ler- 
vice.  A  tis:ht,  double-walled  room,  rub- 
ber coated  inside  and  outside*  and  fitted 
with  a  door.  Made  so  that  merely  t^ 
ping  folds  it  into  a  6-inch  space.  Hand- 
some, convenient  and  strong. 

with  thli  cib)nc(,  Turklah,  vipor  ind  racdleawil 
biihi  may  be  iiktn  ii  home,  eiicily  ibt  (una  u 
InTurklih  Bilh  roomi.  Thi  n»t  1>  three  cwK 
per  bith,  Noibloj  elie  li  so  effective  In  kerplni 
the  hlood  pure,  preveDtlni  ({ckncH,  ■topptnl 
coldi  and  curlni  moat  ctirooTe  diaeaiea.     Nothlni 


reaia  the  tired.     The  hab<l  of  Turklih  baihlai 
keepa  the  mind  and  body  up  In  the  hlf  heil  vliar. 

The  Radoe  Catdnet  it  gumatud  to  be  the  but  one  oa  the  maricct.  Vt  tdl  on  a^ 
wU,  to  be  retumetl  at  our  expetue  if  not  utl*f actory.  Sold  dlred  to  inert  at  from  1 5  to 
2_  cxptcM  or  freight  prcpaidi  alcohol  itovci  vaponzcr  and  <»■-»  rfj^minj  .h..4h.i»«*  iw- 
idcd.    Send  today  for  our  h^daome  illuatraled  catalogue,  and  order  from  that. 

RAONE  BATH  CABINET  CO., 

Box  D,  RAONE,      S 


rf^X"KT.rf^T?T>   m. 


tiousE  niMsigengf 
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nnn 


LOST  40  LBS. 


OF  FAT. 
UETOITNinin 

•oor  mubt  and  b*  aw- 
lotwbter  Oboitr  Bnd>- 
noH*  liihwrt  trHBlia.il 
Dlj'rii,  liver  diMM*.  <g» 
MlpuiiHi,  ibcnmatiiai 
■pQltoty,  «tc.,  anil  ta  M 

tnradr  aDiwTiBclopMvli 


thai  will  ndooawiUlM 

thouandacaBUidfT.  Thi 

tbUowiu  an  •  bv  «f 

IhiHuaniTi  who  ham  bM 

ndaeed    ia    wdabt  wi 

snail*  trnpraradb  fenfefc 

Btn.  HiLiM  Wbbbr,  of  BUrietM,     G^  It*  nai. 

Ohio,   Hyc  "U  reduced  my  treiilit      Be«ne«d    Mn.    IL 

^  poundi  without  lidtruM  or  maf    CummtonL   Ottawa.'  U- 

Eu^veDicDcewhuever."  TF  "  ^^'*' '  "  iTlJi 


We  an  giniiK 
aod  barrel*  M . 


«anpkb«i 

move  how  efleOive, 


rtinapUinKii 


!tc.    Each  b«i 


it  conuiiiL      Price.   Ihtec  lite  ban, 
$t  poBtpKid.  CurretpondeDce  itrktly 


II  (li*_lrBl  Co..  L.  D 


.-IntlMhMLtsIt  daws.   Do  ni 
^  donMa^bKltlifDl,  IT 


iBPgi 


8lmBlrplac«d  In  til 
olaoi.    iudMd ortowwaaib^iddi^y't^mertyli^wjfBag. 
it^Q  ESiid°'iiadMLilta^j^%&d^££!d.u^  Haw 


OILBBRT  HPa  CO.,  48  El 


n  aistrtlttr  pluu*  m 
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THE  EDISON  CONCERT  PHONOGRAPH. 


rulre-JL'!JT    AS 


Unl*  Ibe  iniiuc  ur 

ll  i*  uruDX  ».  _ 
and  brow  »inuj;fa  tci 


„._ t  lype  nf  lalkinir  machine  ever  buiorc  prTHiiiced  buan  na  com 

riwiii  with  ihc  EJism  Com-rrt  Phonu^raph.    The  price  n  (uj-  «,„-„. 

Full  Mrtkiilan.  tan  1*  ..l.luined  (rum  all  d«.l„ni  in  l>hon.|K.apl,.  nt  by  ad-     Xm» 

Sii  oiher  siylo  of  Phunoi;raph>,  including  ihc  Edison  Gom,  price 


*au 


Ar  mutual  adBantagl  rn/ifn  ton  writt  to  a 
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The  value  of  your  Silver 
consist  not  on\y  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  bnt  its 
beauty  of  finish  or  bril- 
liancy. That  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the 
material  you  employ  for 
cleaning;  upon  that  de- 
pends half 
brilliancy — 


A  Silver  Safe^ruard 


flflte 


A  proper  silver  clesoet 
keeps  yonr  wan  is  it 
came  from  tho  dhrar- 
smith.  theabalf  itsdurm 
to  you  was  its  briUail^. 
A  million  hooswlTH — hf 
constant  use— give  rflant 
proof  that  Electio-Siliooa 
is  the  only  proper  rilrcr 


Ireallie 


.   OUion 


nTBd  b 


I:  "Ton  bBca  bclped  me  to  OTercomB  nil  abataeloa  I 

''  k S«af8ld,"FblfBd«Wi. Fa^wrilsa-  ■^rdnwninthewortdiwitbTioooiifldBriMlnMU.tfalxtadrwni  Mnc 
luccemfnl  II  Hill  brlDK  mnm.    is  rour  tcachluKHl  can  tniUituIlf  ur  bU  mr  HmblClaDi  hiTebMn'iMltand.'' 
IXttance  oolMrtci  aucECisi  patrons  In  all  partiof  the  worldi  builncu  cntlnlj  by  eull. 
"KBY    TO   POWER"  jocto.  or  ikU.  and  addrcucf  of  three  ninlaten,  lawjen  ar  dtct* 

M  applionu.  AddrtM.       PRDF.  L.  H.  MOERSOM,  R.  R.  68,  NAtMIO  TEBPIE, 


nd  lite  aTowi,**>Bter  and  tetiv  araiT 
iMIsn  toroa.  Ilwnalmribcttvnd  iaa 
Uio  rotnnu  pbntoillr  and  naoMlr  have 


Far  mutual  aduantagt  u 


n  yea  HI 


InrilHr  piMM  m 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


Tbb  most  fraudulently  and  flagrantly  counter-   I 
itited  aitide  on  the  market  to-day  is  the  genuine    j 

Johann 
Maria 
Farina 
Cologne 

Old  cnatomers  are  bard  to  deceive.     They  may 

be  misled  by  the  bottle  and  label,  but  they  know  the  ] 
Ci>lognt.    You  cannot  be  deceived  if  the  label  reads  : 

Jofaann    Maria   Farina,   QEQENUBER    item   JnHcbS  ' 

Platz  —  the  word   "  gegeti&ber"  must  appear  or  the  i 

bottle  ia  a  worthless  imitation.    Send/or  circular.  l 

Each  bottk  il»  bean  ihe  Ubcl  at  { 

ScliieHelln  &  Co.,  New  York.  5ole  Agents. 


PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE 


'•-jr-  » r. 


Okteopathy  If  a  mcfbod 

of  cure  founded  on  the 

• 

truths  learned  by  iden- 

tiflc  study  of  the  human 

body»   that    the  human 

VRITE 

body  has  In  and  for  itself. 

when    properly   treatedt 

FOR 

the  best  of  all  restorative 

BCX)KLET 

and  curative  powers* 

ON 

The  Osteopath  bases  his 

OSTEO- 

work on  the  demonstra- 

PATHY. 

ble  fact   that  the   body 

contains     within     itself. 

when  rightly  directed,  the 

power,  in  most  cases,  to 

fcstore  itself  to  health,  or. 

In  other  wofd%  to  cure 

disease* 

VILL] 

AM  W.  BROCK,  D.O. 

134  SUte  Street, 

MONTPELI 

ER,      -      -      VERMONT. 

We  want  to  send  you,  absolutely 
free,  a  box  of 

KASKOLA 
TABLETS, 
THE  ONLY 
CURE  FOR 
STARCHY 
INDIGESTION, 

on  condition  that  if  they  benefit  you 
you  will  send  us  the  regular  price 
(50c.)  within  10  days.  If  they  do  not 
benefit  you,  return  what  are  left  and 
no  charge  will  be  made. 

Kaskola  Tablets  are  the  form  in  which  Taka- 
Diastase,  the  only  digester  of  starchy  foods,  is 
offered  in  general  sale.  The  ^/f«//ftf/  Times  (N.Y.) 
calls  this  remedy  "  What  the  medical  profession 
has  »o  long  been  seeking,  •  •  •  «  reliablt 
trtatmtnt,  ' 

THE  P.  L.  ABBEY  CO., 

Walbridge  Stret,  Kahunaaoo,  flkh.  | 


We  are  satisfied  to  put  it  like  this: 

Coke  Dandruff  Cure  cures  dan- 
druff ;  if  it  doesn't  cure  yours  we  g^ve 
you  back  your,  money. 

We  think  that  takes  it  out  of  the 
class  of  so-called  ** cures"  which  do 
not  cure. 

Coke  Dandruff  Cure  prevents  fall- 
ing of  the  hair  ;  strengthens  and  stim- 
ulates it ;  cures  dandruff. 

One  dollar  a  bottle  of  druggists ;  or  by  ezpras  prepaid.. 

A.  R.  BREMER  COMPANY. 
CHICAGO. 


Time 

is  all  cancer  needs  to  work 
its  destruction.  At  the  very 
first  indication — stinging  irrita- 
tion about  face,  breast,  or 
wherever — you  should  write 
for  our  booklet,  "Plain  Talk." 
Cancer  is  not  dreadful  nor 
incurable  if  not  grossly  neg- 
lected. We  have  cured  over 
4000;  many  old  people;  64 
physicians.  Bye's  Soothing, 
Balmy  Oils  give  instant  relieif 
from  pain  and  cure  angry  skin 
diseases.  Will  give  you  home 
treatment  if  desired.  Send  ad- 
dress of  some  friend  or  relative 
who    may    not    see    this   ad. 

DR.  B.  p.  BYB.  L  Bmc  946, 


For  mutual  atiuantag*  wk§ii  you  wHto  to  an  adoortiser  pleaso  moHtim  tkl9 

84. 
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Paralysis  Conquered. 


Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson  of  Chicago,  Specialist  in 
Pwaiytic  and  Pelvic  Diseases,  discovered  the 
Pneumo-Electro-Chemic  System  of  treaiment, 
which  is  a  revelation  in  modern  medical  science. 

Paralysis,  Nervo- Vital,  Pelvic  and  Reflex  Nerv- 
ous Diseases  yield  to  the  poative  curative  effects  of 
natural  forces,  as  embodied  in  this  original  syste;n. 

His  ia  [he  only  method  which  liberates  Nerves 
from  obstructive  organic  animal  deposits  (toxiqes, 
blood  pdson),  re-animates  vital  power  and  as4tsis 
nature  in  the  reconstruction  of  impaired  nerve  cells. 


cb»ADK,  undue  or  oRensJie  perspiration,  and  nuoy 
sanative  niea,  DDUhlng  ia  Bocoollug,  purifying,  and 
refreahlng  B»  a  batb  with  Cdticusa  Soap,  greateet 
at  iltiD  beautlDen  and  purest  oF  toilet  soaps,  and 
gentle  aoolntlngB  with  CirriCL'aA,  the  great  akin 
eoie  and  purest  of  emolUenu. 


k;sj 


D.  D.  RICHARDSON,  M.  D. 

Nervo-Vital  and  Reflex  Nervous  Diseases  are 
fre(]uently  due  to  Varicocele,  Hicmorrhoids,  affec- 
tions of  the  Prostate  and  associate  diseases  of  the 
Pelvic  region. 

Varicocele,  often  the  cause  of  Paralyus,  is  cur- 
able in  tive  days. 

The   correct    diagnosis    of 
Hemiplegia,  Paraplegia, 


Locomotor- A  ta  zia , 
n  thar  early  stages, 
md  other  simulating 
his  book,  which  ia 


from  Rheumatism,  Neuralgii 

diseases,  is  fiilly  explained  ' 

sent  sealed  free,  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents 

postage.      Describe  your  case  aa  you  understand  it,' 

ask  direct  questions  you  wish  answered  and  your 

letter  will  receive  Dr.  Richardson's  personal  at- 

tendon.     Address:  D.  D.  Richardson,  M.  D, 

THE  RICHARDSON  SANITARIUH,     ^ 

12l».IZKMkfel|oBMd«Tn4,     -      -    COKAQO,  ILLS. 


»  fw  urlti  to  an  Qiatrtlttr  ^tatt  mtwtl 


JRAYEL  AND  RECREATION 


THE  VIBRATILE  CO..  607  Isabella  Building.  CHICAOO. 


IK  •rfMrtrMf  pimn  mttnm  fl 


TOBACCO 


One  Reason 

that  10  many  men  are  now  smoking 

VAN  BIBBER 


Little  Ci 


gars 


Is,  tbst  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  short  smoke 
for  all  times  and  all  places.  For  this  resson  they 
are  economical  and  appeal  to  every  smoker's 
common  sense— througn  his  pocketl 

They  are  little  cigars 

made  with  all  the  expert  care  and  of  the  very  high- 
est grade  ot  imported  whole  lest  tobacco  that  is 
used  tor  the  most  expensive  cigars. 

Try  one  bundle  of  IQ 

You  will  find  many  uses  for  them  when  you  know 
them.  At  all  dealers — or  trial  package  of  10  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  in  souvenir  pocket  pouch 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stsmps. 

A  Solid  Sllvar  curved  boi  worth  SiS-<M>  nuda  to 
hold  10  Vin  Stbber  Llnla  CL;iri  kItbd  PREBI 
Write   foe  Uc-slmila    booklat  ot  all   pirtlculin. 

H.  Ellis  &  Co.,  BalUmcre,  Md. 
The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Successor. 
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••**•    IiU5IC 


DO< 


ANOTHER  STEP  FORWARD 


New  $18 


QfaaiCP^^'^^  Now  Ready 


Positively  a  Better  Instru- 
ment than  the  $25  Model 
of  1898,  hitherto  the  best 
Talking  Machine  on  the 
market 

Flat,  Indestructible  Records  Signed  by  the  Artists 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

special  to  Actual  Subscribers  to  the  Review  of  Reviews 

We  want  you  to  hear  the  Gram-o-phone«  No  other  talkinsf  machine 
will  sfive  you  any  idea  of  what  these  wonderful  sound-reproductions  are  like« 
If  no  dealer  is  conyenient^  send  $5^  as  evidence  of  sfood  faiths  and  we  will 
ship  you  our  new  $t8  machine  and  six  of  our  standard^  sisfned^  indestructible 
50-cent  records^  your  own  or  our  selection*  If  you  want  to  keep  it^  send  us 
the  balance,  $16*  If  not,  return  within  twenty-four  hours  and  your  money 
will  be  immediately  refunded,  or  for  one  dollar  extra  you  can  pay  in  install- 
ments* 

NATIONAL  QRAM-0-PHONE  CO.,  874  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

SHERMAN  CLAT  A  CO.,  San  Frandaocs  Padile  Ooant  Agante 


fw  mutual  adfKMtag€  wHm  you  wrtf  to  an  a499rUMr  plmM  mmiUm  iU»  um§ulm» 
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TOBACCO 


m  gon  writ*  ta  an  aiMitlur  fitatt  m 


_^mj|||^^io| 


THE  CARLSBAD  OP  AMER!<. 


WEST  BADEN  and 
i  FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS,  Indiana. 


BOOKLET  FREE.     TknugK  tltiftr /r«m  Chh, 


FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A. 


fjg^^^ 


City  Ticket  OHi« ! 

■||»)lKtilti**  *************■*«■*«***«  ***********  *lKll!*]t!  It*  *]K 


«   FINANCIAL  «- 


A  Bad  Example.  I 

5,000  years  at  the  same  stand — yet  no  one  knows  what  for.  A  SfJiinz 
is  certainly  not  a  good  example  for  a  business  man.  Wherever  there  is  to 
be  selling,  there  must  be  telling.  To-day  the  way  is  by  means  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising.  Even  here  there  are  many  bests-— the 
best  experience  to  be  consulted,  the  best  publications  to  be  selected^  the  best 
prices  to  be  obtained,  the  best  advertisements  to  be  prepared,  the  best  serv- 
ice to  be  assured.  In  our  effort  to  sell  good  advertising  we  seek  a  chance 
to  tell,  about  these  bests.    We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  tell  you. 

Write  or  wire  or  phone  to 

N.  W.  AVER  &  SON, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

in  gau  writt  to  an  adiartlHr  plta»»  mmUoa  Wt  magatim' 
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^  TOBACCO  ^ 


For  laatuat  aJuaiitagt  mhtn  gau 


Far  imdaal  nAurtRf*  «*«■  fwi  rnrtU  la  an  adatrtt—r  pint*  mtatlM  tUi  magailHt. 


^  TOBACCO  ^ 


for  mutual  eiivcutat*  ukM  ten  Biltt  to  an  a^Btrtlnr  filtuMi  mtKthn  itlt  m 


WEARING  APPAREL" 


n(«  MM  fM  mrtu  t»  » 


I 


